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Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, news- 
Papers across the country are currently 
devoting a good deal of coverage to the 
Predicaments in which jobless young men 
find themselves. We read nearly every 
day of the terrible effects of the frustra- 
tion born of hopelessness and unemploy- 
ment among our youth. Were it not for 
the kind of hope represented by the story 
T have in mind today, the overall picture 
Would be grim indeed. 

© years ago Ross Nunez, a young 
man from east Los Angeles, was an un- 
employed and unskilled high school drop- 
out. Today, thanks to a fortuitous blend 
or his own courage and the antipoverty 
Program, Ross has both a high school 
diploma and a good job. 

Mr. Speaker, Ross Nunez left school 
Out of necessity after his father died. 
Like other young men who must grapple 
with p early in life, Ross learned 
the obstacles of insufficient education and 
lack of job skills, He learned how vitally 
h rtant it is to have a chance to be 

elped with timely and farsighted as- 
5 5 
ere are countless numbers of young 
men like Mr. Nunez. Even though they 
unemployed and in need of cer- 
assistance, they possess the deter- 
demation and ability to benefit tremen- 
ously from worthwhile economic oppor- 
ty programs. When these young men 
all productive positions in society we 
are the beneficiaries. 
Nunez’ story appeared in the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner and is indica- 
ve of the many forward-looking pro- 
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8.8 years ago, the world was a pretty grim 
for a 21-year-old East Los Angeles 
xican-American. 
Sie Nunez was an unemployed and un- 
ed high school dropout. 
Paying” of him stretched a lifetime of low- 
| Toon, dismal, dead-end jobs. 
and h J. Nunez has a high school diploma 
Ang 2 A good job at a service station. 
Q: es up for promotion to lead salesman. 
this, lat made such a radical change in 
K. uns life in such a short time? 
ties © Economic and Youth Opportuni- 
Agency at 207 N. Breed St., part of the 
But 10e. 1 Program. 
| a aE hode it wasn't a Cinderella, 
oy of thing that happened 
| “Yernight. It took cournge and lots of hard 
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work to be a “graduate” of the East Los 
Angeles project. 

Nunez, who lives at 309 Cheesebrough 
Lane, was pretty leery of the idea at first. 

He'd been forced to quit school in the 11th 
grade because his father had died. He knew 
that to even break even in life, he had to 
stay out of trouble. 

“At first I wouldn’t join the program,” he 
told The Herald-Examiner, pausing at his 
work at the station at East Third Street and 
Gage Avenue. “I was afraid that being with 
lots of other guys I'd get into trouble.” 

But his interest in autos led to cautious 
inquiries about the project. 

He enrolled at the EYOA and was placed 
by his counselor in a special service station 
attendant program. 

Unlike some vocational and pre-vocational 
courses offered at the project, this program 
was designed for the student in immediate 
need of a job. 

Mornings, Ross and his fellow classmates 
were trained in actual service station oper- 
ation, including minor auto repairs. 

Afternoons were devoted to paperwork, 
with specially tailored lessons designed to 
meet Board of Education high school stand- 
ards as well as to familiarize the students 
with the bookwork involved in gas station 
operation. 

He completed the course in three months. 

It wasn't long before he was employed at 
a starting salary of more than $100 a week. 

And now the world isn't such a grim place 
to this East Los Angeles man. “You know, in 
a couple of years I'd like to have my own 
gas station,” he said, “I'd like to be in busi- 
ness for myself.” 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, in past 
weeks we have heard considerable dis- 
cussion about the effectiveness of our 
Federal antipoverty programs in dealing 
with the enormous problems of the dis- 
advantaged Americans. I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a 
report on the Breckinridge Job Corps 
Center in Kentucky which shows the 
dramatic success of the work going on 
there to train 1,800 young men to be pro- 
ductive members of society. This center 
exemplifies the nationwide success that 
we continue to read of all the Job Corps 
centers. 

The report which I have referred to 
was written by the distinguished Member 
of the House, Representative FRANK 
Horton, from the 36th Congressional 
District of New York. The distinguished 
Representative has firsthand knowledge 
of this success story from his recent visit 
to the center to deliver the commence- 
ment address to a graduating class of 34 


young men. His report indicates that 
these high school “dropouts” are on the 
road to developing a commitment, not 
only to a useful occupation, but even 
more significantly, to a better way of life 
which emphasizes the breaking away 
from a poverty-welfare existence and 
moving upward to independence and 
self esteem. 

I would like to urge my colleagues to 
read Congressman Horton's findings at 
Breckenridge and for the benefit of those 
who have not seen his article, I include 
it in the Recorp: 

SALVAGING THE NATION’s REJECTED YOUTH 

(By Congressman FRANK HORTON) 

A few days ago, I had the opportunity to 
see a new edition of the American dream 
taking shape in the state of Kentucky. Peo- 
ple from Rochester and the 36th Congres- 
sional District are closely involved in mak- 
ing the dream come true. 

Early in 1966, Graflex, Inc., one of the fine 
corporations in the 36th District, contracted 
with the Federal government's Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to take over operation of 
the Men’s Job Corps Center in Breckenridge, 
Kentucky. 

When I arrived last week in Breckinridge 
at the invitation of Graflex board chairman 
Gaylord C. Whitaker to tour the center and 
deliver a commencement address, about 1,800 
young men were being trained in 11 differ- 
ent occupations, including general automo- 
tive repair, service station operation, small 
and marine engine repair, automotive sales, 
auto repair, welding, heater and burner re- 
pair, electronics, landscaping and nursery 
work and the culinary arts. 

“Give a man a fish and you feed him for 
a day. Teach a man to fish and you feed 
him for a lifetime.” That's the Breckinridge 
philosophy which Mr. Whitaker voiced at the 
commencement exercises and it is working. 

A typical Job Corpsman entering the camp 
is between 16 and 21 years old, has a read- 
ing level equal to a fifth-grader, has com- 
pleted only 7 years of formal schooling, is 
7 pounds underweight and, in most cases, 
has never held a steady job. Nearly half are 
from broken homes, half come from families 
on the relief rolls and 8 out of 10 never 
have been examined by a doctor or a don- 
tist. Ten per cent have been punished for a 
serious crime, 

The Job Corpsmen have their own student 
“government” with officers and regular meet- 
ings to consider camp affairs. Combine this 
with the valuable training received in many 
manual arts, and you have the beginning 
of a man of responsibility. I was greatly 
impressed with the dedication and enthusi- 
asm of two of the student leaders who served 
as our guides during a tour of the Breckin- 
ridge camp, Governor Noah Williams and 
Sandy Phillips, Secretary of State, both 
studying electronics, 

I addressed a group of 34 Corpsmen who 
spent about 9 months at the camp. The in- 
vestment made in them, both in money and 
manpower, is significant. But it represents 
only a fraction of the cost which local, state 
and federal governments would have spent 
in maintaining them through relief programs 
if they did not reccive the fine training avail- 
able there. 

Seven out of ten stay in the program and 
complete It. Arrest rates for Job Corps gradu- 
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ates are about half the national average. The 
benefit that the Job Corps gives in re-cre- 
ating human dignity is, of course, immeas- 
urable. Certainly, there are problems in the 
administration of some centers. But this is 
inevitable, considering the vastness of the 
program. The Job Corps system works—I am 
convinced of that. 

At the commencement ceremonies, I told 
the graduates and spectators: You are the 
living examples of the success of this pro- 
gram. The fact that 34 graduates stand ready 
today to go into the job market means that 
both you and Breckinridge have confidence 
that you have successfully learned a valuable 
occupational skill. My only advice to you is 
that you apply the same hard work toward 
developing this skill after you leave here as 
you applied in learning the skill under the 
guidance of the Breckinridge staff. As busi- 
nessmen from Grafiex and other successful 
companies have told you, there Is no substi- 
tute for a skilled, honest and reliable worker.” 

The Breckinridge operation is a prime ex- 
ample of the way in which private industry 
and the Federal government can cooperate 
to make this country move forward. Grafiex 
took on this job with the confidence that it 
could do the job well. That confidence has 
been borne out, and I am proud of my Graflex 
conatituents for their contribution, The Job 
Corps programs, while far from perfect, is a 
realistic answer for the nation’s disadvan- 
taged youth. Hope has replaced despair, and 
economic equality Is the result. 
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OF NEW JERSEY 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all been shocked and 
saddened by the violence that has 
wracked our cities and towns in the past 
few weeks. Much has been said and 
written about these events, including a 
good deal by persons who have not had 
to bear the terrible responsibility of 
bringing order out of chaos. I am proud 
to place before the House a recent ad- 
dress by Gov. Richard J. Hughes, of my 
home State of New Jersey, in which he 
shared with the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association the impressions 
and thoughts which he obtained while 
combating the recent disorder in New- 
ark. The Governor’s speech is as 
follows: 

Appress BY Gov. RICHARD J. HUGHES, or New 
JERSEY, BEFORE THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, MIAMI BEACH, 
Fra., JULY 20, 1967 : 
When I first accepted the gracious invi- 

tation of your fine President, my good friend 

Teddy Gleason, to come down here to Flor- 

ida and address this 75th Anniversary Con- 

vention, I had planned to talk with you a 

little about the needs of our times and the 

nsibilities which they give to all of us 
as fellow citizens of this great nation to work 
together toward the common good. Now, re- 
cent events in my State of New Jersey give 
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added emphasis, added significance, and 
added urgency to what I was going to say. 

In 1831, Alexis de Tocqueville, a French- 
man who had come to the United States 
to observe at first hand the workings of 
our democratic system, observed: 

“As soon as several of the inhabitants of 
the United States have taken up an opin- 
ion or feeling which they wish to promote 
in the world, they look out for mutual as- 
sistance; and as soon as they have found 
each other out, they combine. From that 
moment, they are no longer isolated men, 
but a power seen from afar, whose actions 
serve as example, and whose language is 
listened to.“ 

These words are still true today, and they 
apply to the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, 75 years ago, a group of men, 
out of common need and common desires, 
banded together to found this Association. 
From that time on you have no longer been 
isolated men but the kind of power to which 
de Tocqueville referred, whose actions, what- 
ever they may be, serve as an example for 
other men and whose voice is heard. This im- 
plies for all of you as members of this 
Union a special responsibility, for the Asso- 
ciation’s actions affect not only its members 
but also society as a whole. Today, in this 
nation we face complex and difficult chal- 
lenges which profoundly touch the lives of 
all of us and, therefore, require all of us— 
and especially those of us who by virtue of 
public office or affiliation with private or- 
ganizations have a special ability—to lend 
our efforts and our resources to effect con- 
structive social change. So I come before 
you today to enlist your aid and your sup- 
port—and the aid and support of all good 
men—in doing what must be done for the 
good of this nation and all its people. 

There is presently manifesting itself. in 
our society a polarization of thought and 
action. By this I refer to that phenomenon 
wherein small segments of the general popu- 
lation who hold extreme views are making 
themselves heard and their presence felt 
above and beyond the reasonable voice of 
the majority. This nation was founded upon 
the principle of reasoning together and it is 
a great nation today because throughout 
its history men have reasoned together, have 
demonstrated attitudes and actions which 
contribute to the benefit of society as a 
whole. Today, all this is threatened by a 
small minority—perhaps 1% or less of the 
American people—and it is now time for the 
other 99% of Americans to speak up, to 
act, to counter the damage which is being 
wrought against the common good. 

The events of last weekend in my State's 
largest city of Newark, like similar events 
in other cities throughout the nation in 
recent years, are outgrowths of a very real 
crisis which faces us in America today—one 
that has been termed by some the “crisis of 
the cities.” Newark is not unique. On the 
contrary, for good or Ul. its problems are the 
very same problems which face so many of 
our cities. Therefore, all good Americans 
need to feel a grave concern for what hap- 
pened in Newark and all of us must seek 
out the causes. For in this way, I think we 
can develop an understanding, an aware- 
ness which will enable us to meet the ur- 
ban needs which comprise the most serious 
domestic challenge facing this nation at the 
present time. 

The criminal participants in the riots in 
Newark—the ambushers of firemen, the kill- 
ers of children, the mass looters—amount to 
approximately 1% of the Negro population of 
that city. In the same way, the whites who 
do their best to make such situations worse— 
the haters, the advocates of slaughtering in- 
nocent Negroes, the drunks bearing meat 
cleavers and bent on killing—all of these 
amount to an equally small percentage of the 
white population. This is true throughout the 
nation—a vocal, militant, anti-American mi- 
nority, comprising again a small percentage 
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of the population, violently forces its will on 
the vast majority of good Americans. 

This small percentage is not composed of 
white men who hate black men or black men 
who hate white men, but of criminals who 
hate the things for which America stands, 
and, having contempt for thelr fellow man, 
reject the law and its authority and the free- 
dom which all Americans should enjoy in 
raising their families and living their lives in 

ace, 

We cannot afford to tolerate such a thing. 
It is time to extinguish the fame of violence 
and to keep the flame of justice, freedom and 
liberty alive in this land, It is a time to insist 
on the rights of all Americans, a time for all 
of us to work together to create an America 
where all can get decent employment, decent 
shelter and decent education, It is a time for 
us to face the truth about the massive prob- 
lems which we face and to find new and 
imaginative approaches to solving them. 

Our first task in the face of a riot situa- 
tion is, of course, to demonstrate unequiv- 
ocally that we will not tolerate disregard for 
law and order and violence, whether on the 
part of Negroes or whites, that endangers the 
lives of innocent people. That is why, when 
the Mayor of Newark called for my help in 
that City, I called in the National Guard and 
the State Police to assist local law enforce- 
mont officers in restoring peace and protect- 
ing the lives and property of all innocent 
citizens, Negro and white alike. 

But while force is often necessary in the 


immediate face of violence, it cannot be the 


primary answer to our problems, As in the 
midst of the rioting in Newark we immedi- 
ately talked to hundreds of people including 
leaders of all segments of the community— 
Negro as well as white—in an attempt to re- 
solve immediate differences and moved to 
meet immediate public needs such as criti- 
cal food shortages, so, too, must we now im- 
mediately recognize the fact that many of our 
problems are the inevitable results of decades 
of neglect, apathy and indifference and take 
bold actions to remedy deficiencies which 
plague our society. 

Now that the violence, the sniping, the 
arson and the looting in Newark have sub- 
sided, all of us must take a long hard look 
to find the real causes of this situation and 


similar situations elsewhere. We are living | 


in a time of unprecedented prosperity which 
is shared by the greatest numbers of our 
people. Yet, trapped in the ghettoes of our 
cities are vast numbers of people who can- 
not share in this abundance. They have no 
resources to purchase the material goods 
which are displayed before them everywhere 
in store windows and advertisements on tele 
vision and in the mass news media. They 
cannot even break out of the ghettoes to ob- 
tain the education or the employment . 
would enable them to begin to live as their 
fellow citizens live and as they deserve to 
live. Instead, they are trapped in hopeless 
ness and futility and, for some, a deep re- 
sentment which festers slowly until it 18 
ignited by the slightest spark. 

The real villains in the Newarks, the 
Watts, the Harlems, in the overall deteriora” 
tion of our communities, are greed, indif- 
ference and, perhaps, all of us who are con- 
tent in our complacency to avoid thinking 
about the situation until it 1s forcibly 
brought to our attention by events Uke 
those which occurred in my State last wee 

In the last two years much has been done, 
Consider for example, the fine programs of 


the war on poverty. I am proud that my 


State of New Jersey can boast of the 1 
antl-poverty program in the nation, and 
remember escorting the First Lady of 
nation on a tour around our urban are 


and showing her just what can be done 


through such efforts. I am proud to 
you that my State of New Jersey can 
boast of one of the strongest and most com" 
prehensive civil rights laws in the nation. 
Not long ago this law was extended to pro- 
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hibit discrimination in the sale and rental 
of virtually all housing—na measure which 
I must point out was enacted only after 
decades of opposition and only through the 
enlightened and courageous action of the 
Political party to which I have the honor of 
belonging, Not long ago, New Jersey en- 
acted an optional rent control law which 
enabled municipalities to curb slum land- 
lords who feel no shame in charging those 
Who least can afford to pay exhorbitant rent 
for dilapidated and often rat-infested shel- 
ter. And we have done much more, not 
Only in New Jersey but in the nation as a 
Whole, 
And yet, in the aftermath of Newark I 
there can be no doubt that much, 
much more remains to be done. Perhaps out 
of the tragedy of the Newarks will come en- 
Couragement for the intensive efforts that 
are already going forward to meet the crisis 
of our cities. 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
Publicly my personal appreciation and the 
appreciation of my State to our great United 
States Attorney General Ramsey Clark who 
Met admirably our after-midnight calls for 
his assistance. For example, he quickly ar- 
ranged for aid to the victims of the rioting 

m the American Red Cross and for a 
Mobilization of assistance from the Small 
Jusiness Administration. Later, he met for 
several hours with our New Jersey Com- 
Missioner of Community Affairs, Paul Yivisa- 

» to review the entire situation in our 
State, giving much thought not only to how 
he could help New Jersey meet our immedi- 
ate needs but also to what he and other 
federal officials might learn and apply to 
Prevent further such outbreaks elsewhere in 

nation. The Attorney General also was 
ental in enlisting the full coopera- 
and assistance of high ranking oficials 
Of other federal departments which has re- 
zulted in the most constructive joint effort 
New Jersey has ever experienced with the 
1 government, 
Neither New Jersey nor the federal govern- 
t is in a position to forgét riots. Rather, 
we must repair the grave damages brought 
against the innocent and wè are already at 
Work to find the causes of the disturbances 
and effect constructive remedies. John For- 
— an extremely capable young man who 
ormerly worked with the United States Bu- 
Teau of the Budget and who is now on the 
t of the Department of Community Af- 
airs, is coordinating, from an office in Wash- 
ington, federal-state efforts and will soon— 
Perhaps within twenty-four hours—an- 
ha Specific grant in ald programs. We 
vë met with leaders of our New Jersey 
gressional Delegation, who have pledged 
their full cooperation. Our State govern- 
Ment, primarily through the Department of 
Community Affairs, is working closely with 
i local Mayors of both the communities 
volved in the disturbances and those with 
problems. In an effort to serve as a 
Onciliator and, in some cases, as a receiver, 
enser, and expediter of grants and other 
tatlstance. For, we have a unique oppor- 
Moone and a vital need to bring about con- 
ctive action without delay, and, if we 
th to do so, we Jeopardize in a very real way 
© future of our society. 
N A great President and former Governor of 
ew Jersey, Woodrow Wilson, once sald, 
deck berty does not consist in mere general 
larations of the rights of men. It consists 
a translation of those declarations into 
finite action.” 
nave Can no longer afford to equivocate. 
dotder. it is imperative that such definite ac- 
dela, be undertaken without hesitation or 
alt J. So I ask your help and the help of 
aha men—I want to enlist the energies 
in the efforts of all responsible Americans 
whererking together to 
the uin our ideals are become realities, For 
Ultimate test of our society, the ultimate 
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test of America's greatness, is in the quality 
of the lives of each and every one of our 
people. 


Pentagon Security Breakdown 
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HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MYERS, Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
RovupesusH], has revealed a glaring loop- 
hole in Defense Department security 
clearance pclicy. 

After stalling for 15 months, Defense 
finally announced secret clearance for 
a member of the W. E. B. DuBois Club, 
an organization which the Justice De- 
partment and FBI have described as a 
Communist-front organization. 

This entire story was reported in the 
July 29, 1967, issue of Human Events. 
All Members of Congress should be ap- 
prised of this situation. The article 
follows: 

PENTAGON SECURITY BREAKDOWN 

Ever since the Kennedy-Johnson State 
Department began firing or easing out such 
topnotch security experts like Otto Otepka, 
veteran investigators in the Capitol have be- 
come alarmed at the department's security 
programs. But Foggy Bottom, it turns out, 
is not the only place where there is cause 
for concern. 

Last week Human Events discovered fresh 
evidence of still another startling breach in 
national security standards, this time in the 
heart of America’s military establishment. 
Within the Defense Department there is the 
Industrial Security Clearance Review Office, 
whose major purpose is to check out persons 
in industry or universities working on de- 
fense contracts. But this critical “watchdog” 
agency has a novel approach to security 
matters. 

Far from being very disturbed by those 
with leftist backgrounds, it has consciously 
given a secret clearance to a known member 
of a Communist-dominated group. Moreover, 
the evidenct suggests that the Defense De- 
partment’s security-gathering apparatus is 
either completly ineffectual or a victim of 
sabotage. 

The story of ruptured Pentagon security 
actually begins some 16 months ago when 
Rep. Richard L. Roudebush (R.-Ind.) re- 
quested the Defense Department to find out 
why Robert Arthur Niemann, then an engi- 
neering graduate student and research assist- 
ant at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, possessed a secret security clearance 
to work on an Air Force defense contract 
when, in fact, he belonged to the W. E. B. 
DuBois Clubs. The DuBois Clubs have been 
termed “Communist controlled” and “sub- 
versive” by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. The 
US. attorney general on March 4, 1966, peti- 
tioned the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to order the DuBois Clubs to register 
as a Communist-front organization. 

Fifteen months after Roudebush had 
queried the department came a supposedly 
complete reply. A few weeks ago, the Indiana 
solon received from the office of the assistant 
secretary of defense a letter dated June 29, 
1967, signed by Joseph J. Liebling, director 
for Security Policy. The Liebling letter read, 
in part: 

In March 1966 Mr. Niemann's statements 
regarding his recent joining of the DuBois 
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Club [sic] of America were brought to the 
attention of the Defense Department. Be- 
cause he held an active Department of De- 
fense secret clearance, the chief, Defense In- 
dustrial Security Clearance Office, initiated a 
complete background investigation of him. 
Upon completion of that investigation, his 
case was referred to this office for determina- 
tion of his eligibility for clearance. 

“The Screening Board of this office, having 
considered all the available information, now 
has determined that continuation of Mr. 
Niemann's secret clearance is clearly con- 
sistent with the national interest.” (Em- 
phasis added.) 

The letter did not deny Niemann was a 
member of the DuBois Clubs, whose house 
organ, Insurgent, says it draws its inspira- 
tion from Fidel Castro; indeed, the DuBois 
Clubs membership is afirmed. But the 
Liebling communication explains that the 
Screening Board concluded Niemann “does 
not have a sympathetic interest in the Com- 
munist movement” and that his well-pub- 
licized joining of the DuBois Club [sic] con- 
stituted nothing more than a protest against 
the attorney general's action. . an action 
which he regarded as unwarranted govern- 
mental interference with the activities of a 
political organization.” 

In 1966, it is true, Niemann had explained 
his reasons for joining in an open letter to 
then Atty. Gen. Nicholas Katzenbach. He 
said he had “always been an active Demo- 
erat“ and had previously chosen not to “join 
the DuBois Club [sic] because of my ideolog- 
ical differences with some of its policies.” 

However, Niemann continued, “since your 
action is aimed at frightening people out of 
joining the DBC, I must follow the of 
Norway [sic], who, during Nazi occupation 
of his country, appeared in public wearing 
a Jewish armband to show his contempt for 
a similar act of suppression.” 

Niemann's belief that prosecution of a 
Communist-controlled group.is an act of evil 
on a par with the slaughter and prosecution 
of the Jews is intriguing—and parallels the 
thinking of militant anti-American, pro- 
Communist groups in this country. 

But even more fascinating than Niemann's 
rhetoric are his radical political activities 
which appear far more extensive than the 
Liebling letter suggests. Here, in fact, is some 
information on Niemann not conveyed by the 
Defense Department to Rep. Roudebush but 
checked out by Human Events with security 
experts and Niemann himself: 

Although there is no evidence that Nie- 
mann is a Communist, the red-bearded 
UCLA graduate student participated in nu- 
merous leftist activities, worked with known 
Communists and helped whip up anti-Viet 
Nam demonstrations. 

Niemann voted in 1966 for Dorothy Healey, 
the well-known leader of the Communist 
party in Southern California. Contacted by 
telephone in Los Angeles, Niemann was told 
that at least two persons had heard him say 
he had voted for Healey (who campaigned 
for tax assessor of Los Angeles County by 
distributing buttons with her picture and the 
words: “Vote Communist.) Asked if this 
were true, Niemann replied: “It is a fact that 
I voted for Dorothy Healey for tax assessor.” 

Niemann was campus leader of “Friends of 
SNCC” on the University of California at Los 
Angeles campus, even though Negro friends of 
Niemann warned him to shy away from this 
militant organization. SNCC’s recently re- 
signed leader, Stokely Carmichael, openly 
aligned the organization with the pro-Peking 
Revolutionary Action Movement (RAM) and 
Communist elements in Puerto Rico. 

For the past several years Niemann has 
been on the staff of The Movement Press, a 
Publication that has long been a part of the 
SNCC operation. The Press’ main targets are 
the CIA, the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, the police and the war in Viet 
Nam. Its main hero is Stokely Carmichael. 


| 
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(In December 1966 the Press notified its 
readers that it was separating from the na- 
tional organization so “National SNCC won't 
get sued for anything we say, We are still very 
much a part of SNCC.") 

The Press’ office manager is the daughter- 
in-law of San Francisco's prominent Commu- 
nist Archie Brown; its cartoonist is Frank 
Cileciorka, who also draws for the DuBois 
Clubs’ official magazine, Insurgent, and its 
stall includes: William Mandel, who took the 
Fifth before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in 1960 when asked 
whether he was a member of the Communist 
party: and Michael Folsom, who has been an 
editorial assistant to Insurgent. 

But Niemann’s affinity for such radical or- 
ganizations and colleagues does not end 
there. Niemann admitted to Human Events 
he has worked with the Peace Action Coun- 
cil, whose chairman, Irving Sarnoff, has been 
labeled as a Communist by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. (Sarnoff’s 
reply: “I would not add to the committee's 
stature by denying or accepting anything it 
says.“) 

It was the Peace Action Council, in fact, 
which sponsored the wild anti-Viet Nam war 
rally on June 23 outside the Century Plaza 
Hotel in Los Angeles where President John- 
son was attending a Democratic fund-raising 
dinner, Some 10,000 demonstrators who 
gathered illegally in front of the hotel be- 
came so militant that Secret Service agents 
were on the verge of executing an evacuation 
plan which called for LBJ to be rushed 
through a rear door to a waiting helicopter. 

After the demonstrators refused to move 
from the front of the hotel, police dispersed 
them, arresting 45 in the process, Reporters 
on the spot say the demonstrators turned 
into a mob, cursing, stoning and spitting 
upon police. Reports from undercover agents 
later reyealed that a number of the “peace” 
demonstration leaders had instructed persons 
to trigger a clash with the police. 

Niemann not only admits he took a vigor- 
ous part in the demonstrations, but later 
founded the “June 23rd Movement” to spring 
those arrested. He was quoted by Dial Tor- 
gerson of the Los Angeles Times: 

“We will demonstrate at the arraignments 
of those arrested by the police. ... We will 
affirm three principles: (1) the right of peo- 
ple to demonstrate in any way we see fit 

the immoral war in Viet Nam; (2) 
the right of demonstrators to defend them- 
selves unwarranted attacks by police; 
and (3) the right of demonstrators to pro- 
tect others against unwarranted attacks by 
police.” Torgerson said Niemann declared 
that “defend” and “protect” meant such 
things as “grabbing a policeman’s stick if 
the officer attempted to club a demonstrator.” 

Just six days after the anti-war rally, 
Joseph J. Liebling, the Defense Department's 
director for Security Policy, sent Roudebush 
the letter claiming a security Screening 
Board, “having considered all the available, 
information, now has determined that con- 
tinuation of Mr. Niemann’s secret clearance 
is clearly consistent with the national in- 
terest.” 

Security experts are stunned at the actions 
of the Defense Department in the Niemann 
case, and the whole controversy has provoked 
a number of as yet unanswered questions. 


Liebling insists there was a complete 


background investigation” of Niemann, If so, 
did the investigation uncover the extensive 
history of his radical activities? If not, then, 
the Defense Department obviously needs 
some new investigators. 

But if the background investigation did 
reveal his affinity for radical causes, why, 
then, is Niemann’s secret clearance “clearly 
consistent with the national interest“? And 
if Niemann can obtain a secret clearance 
with such a preponderance of left-wing ac- 
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tivities, how many other Niemanns are now 
working under Defense Department con- 
tracts? 


Pittsburgh’s Neighborhood Youth Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, the 
goal of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is to give young people of disadvantaged 
background, between the ages of 16 and 
21, sufficient training to enter the perma- 
nent job market, or to provide sufficient 
motivation for the enrollees to return to 
school to continue on a long-range edu- 
cational goal. Since the program was 
originally funded for Pittsburgh in 1965, 
more than 1,500 youths have been aided 
in this manner, and the tangible statis- 
tics show that almost 50 percent have 
graduated from the program into some 
form of employment; approximately 10 
percent have returned to full-time day 
school, including college; over 200 high 
school dropouts have applied for high 
school equivalency examinations; al- 
most all enrollees have had at least 6 
hours of remedial or vocational training 
a week. And this has been a two-way 
street, because the record reflects that 
the city of Pittsburgh and its citizens 
have been the beneficiaries of many 
extra services performed by the enrollees 
in their assignments to city and cooper- 
ating agencies, 

Mr. Speaker, the present contract for 
this program expires on August 15. Iin- 
clude at this point in the Recorp the 
annual report for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps of Pittsburgh, 1966-67— 
which will appear in two installments— 
to urge continued funding for this obvi- 
ously worthwhile program, not only be- 
cause of the statistics which speak for 
themselves, but also for the new hopes 
and outlooks it has extended to young 
people which cannot be measured by a 
computer. 

Part I of the report follows: 

ANNUAL Report or Crry or PITTSBURGH 
NEIGHBORHOOD YoutH Corps, 1966-67—I 
The City of Pittsburgh Neighborhood 

Youth Corps was originally funded July 28, 

1965 as an out-of-school program and as of 

January 1, 1967 has serviced approximately 

1.500 young persons including the 400 en- 

rollees in the current program, The present 

contract expires August 15, 1967. 

The total community impact of the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps can only be partially 
explored at this early date. Almost 50% of 
the terminated enrollees have graduated 
from the program to some form of employ- 
ment. Approximately 10% have returned to 
full time day school, including college. Over 
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200 high school drop-outs have applied for 
the high school equivalency examinations, 
Almost all enrollees entering the program 
since June 1966 have had at least six hours 
of remedial or vocational training a week. 

These are tangible observable achieve- 
ments. However, it is impossible to estimate 
the ultimate value of the program to those 
young people who for the first time in their 
lives have managed to actually complete a 
program—or the extent to which a clerical 
or planning assignment has changed the 
self-image of a girl or boy. And it is difficult 
to estimate the change in attitude toward 
society engendered by money in one’s pocket. 

Nor can the benefit to the community be 
measured by enrollee statistics alone. Close 
to 2,000 vacant lots and hill-sides have been 
cleaned, cleared and in some instances im- 
proved by Youth Corps enrollees, 

Two Planning and Research projects on 
City lots and streets have been partially 
manned with Youth Corps staff. A technical 
library in Trafic Planning has been assem- 
bled entirely with Youth Corps personnel, 

And most importantly, as enrollees work- 
ing for the City of Pittsburgk, these young 
people, frequently stranded on the periph- 
ery of community life; have achieved a sense 
of participation in the government and 
activities of their City. 

Therefore, the following summaries of the 
tangible statistics of the program can only 
be part of the story of the joint Department 
of Labor-City of Pittsburgh Youth Training 
Program. 

1. THE FEDERAL CONTRACT 

The first contract with the United States 

Department of Labor was approved July 28, 


1965 for a six month period in the amount 


of approximately one million dollars to 
cover the enrollment of 950 young persons. 

The City's contribution was set at 10% of 
the total grant. 

Because of the brief period of the initial 
contract, and uncertainties of whether ad- 
ditional monies would be available for the 
continuation of the p , enrollment 
reached its peak in November 1965 with 624 
enrollees. 

From February 1966 to August 15, 1966, 
the original contract was extended for short 
additional periods of time with small sup- 
plementary grants of federal funds to em- 
ploy 500 enrollees. 

In order to keep the program intact, the 
City contributed funds and “services 


kind” in addition to the original quota of | 
10% for both equipment and supervisory | 


costs. 

In June 1966, the City of Pittsburgh re- 
ceived an additional allowance under the 
first contract for a separate summer com- 
ponent for 150 out-of-school enrollees. 

Including all extensions, supplements, and 
the summer program, the federal grant un- 
der the first Neighborhood Youth Corps con- 
tract totaled 1,269,718 dollars, 

The City’s contribution, including “serv- 


ices in kind”, for the first contract totaled | 


305,226 dollars. 

On August 15, 1966 the City of Pittsburgh 
received a second federal contract for 939,970 
dollars to continue the program for 400 en- 
rollees to August 15, 1967. The summer pro- 
gram for 150 enrollees funded under the first 
contract continued simultaneously until De- 
cember 2, 1966. 

The actual monies contributed by the City 
of Pittsburgh and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor are as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CONTRACTS 


City Federal 
Contract Expended, Contract Expended 
figure bee 31,1966 figure. does 31. 1966 
Ist contract: Completed Dec. 2, 1966 94, 734 $305, 7, 717 
2d contract: To expire Aug. 15, 186³uꝛ— 44444 5180 160 47. 225 * 235 ue . 18 985 


— 
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The City’s contribution has been both 
“services in kind”, and cash outlays. The fol- 
lowing cash amounts have been specifically 
‘ppropriated to the program in the 1965, 
1863, and 1967 Appropriation Ordinances: 


Dia Eee a SET 


. City funds have been used for the rental 
aud purchase of equipment and to provide 
Materials for the buildings of parklets and 
tot lots. Approximately. 50% of the work su- 
Porvisors in the program are regular em- 
ployees paid from the normal City budget. 
As of December 31, 1966 more than one 
Million dollars have been paid directly to 
approximately 1,500 past and present en- 
Tollees in the City of Pittsburgh Youth 


In addition to the City of Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Health and 
Welfare Association has a program for ap- 
proximately 100 out-of-school young persons 
and the Board of Education and the Catholic 
Diocese operate in-school programs. 

2. FEDERAL GUIDELINES 


While the Neighborhood Youth Corps is 
under the primary jurisdiction of the United 
States Department of Labor, it Is a part of 
the total Economic Opportunity Program 
and is specifically designed to provide em- 
Ployment and training for disadvantaged, un- 
21. red Youth between the ages of 16 and 


As with all federal economic opportunity 
, basic policy such as the financial 
eligibility of each enrollee, is established in 
the Federal Contract, and the Rules and Reg- 
Wations of the funding agency. The Neigh- 
ood Youth Corps is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the US. Department of Labor. 
Eligibility for an enrollee from a family 
or four has been established at $3,000 per 
year, and since January 1, 1966 emphasis has 
Placed on the recruitment of School 
ts, and seriously disadvantaged 
people. 
The enrollees are paid $1.25 per hour, work 
a 32 hour work week, and are enrolled for a 
Period of six months. Under the terms 
Of the contract each enrollee is entitled to 
six hours a week of supportive services, and 
Pref be re-enrolled in the program for addi- 
‘onal six month periods up to two years to 
© specific educational goals, 
The objective of the program is to provide 
ugh both the work assignment and sup- 
lemental training sufficient experience to 
Sable the young person to either secure pri- 
Vate employment at the end of enrollment, 
°r to return to vocational or academic stu- 


3. RECRUITMENT 

In order to reach the young persons most 
in need of the program, recruitment has 
channeled through the Pensylvania Bu- 
Teau of Employment Security, the Youth 
Portunity Centers, and the Neighborhood 
Employment Offices of the Mayor's Commis- 

on Human Resources, 

At the beginning of the program Neigh- 
hood employment offices consulted the 
klog of files and selected young people 

Most in need of the program. Some enrollees 

Je been recruited by block workers and 

t Social Service Agencies. A few are re- 
erred from Juvenile Court. 

In addition, when the Action Housing 

elgnborhood Youth Corps of 50 enrollees 

Was disbanded, these young people were ac- 
Cepted en masse into the City of Pittsburgh 
‘am. 
tr Aplte the low rate of unemployment in 
e Pittsburgh Labor Market Area and the 
Vi Ped-up draft calls, due to the war in 
er nn. there appears to remain a group 
young people unable to secure employ- 
Ment. Beginning August 1965, 1,700 referrals 
ve been made to the program, 
With only 400 job slots it is impossible 
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to serve all of the girls who apply for the 
program. 
In addition to regular sources of recruit- 
ment, a small group of approximately thirty 
slow learners, retarded and handicapped 
young people, meeting the financial eligibil- 
ity guidelines, have been employed on an 
experimental basis. 

As of January 1, 1967 the breakdown of 
all enrollees recruited from the various 
Neighborhood Centers was as follows: 


Hazelwood-Glenwood 
denne... a wees 
4. WORK ASSIGNMENTS 

The 426 enrollees, currently enrolled in the 
program, perform a variety of jobs, ranging 
from housekeeping and maintenance on City 
buildings to assisting in the Computer Sec- 
tion of the Department of City Planning. 

5. WORK SITES 

Departmental Assignments for payroll pur- 

poses are as follows: 


Mayor's Officé. -saimme emea nome onenne 106 
F Works no. ear i e eee: 119 
Parks and recreation 85 
Lands and buitlidings._...-.-.--------- 59 
Public ant —-— A h 44 
Carnegie library 444% 12 
Sunne ies second seoeee 1 
c 426 

= = 

S L DAA re E PERNA rakes te Shake mk 224 
ESIN PRR Fah R L E EE 182 


These figures are fluid and vary from 
month to month, 

In an effort to simplify payroll procedures 
the Mayor's Office carries enrollees for De- 
partments and Agencies using enrollees on a 
temporary or limited basis or where the num- 
ber of enrollees is not sufficiently large to 
warrant a separate payroll. 

Twenty-six enrollees are assigned to six 
different federal offices in downtown Pitts- 
burgh. 

Thirty enrollees perform a variety of func- 
tions at the Veteran's Hospital in Oakland 
ranging from pharmaceutical and labora- 
tory assistants to kitchen aides. All of these 
hospital positions represent “on-the-job- 
training”. 

Twenty-five enrollees are assigned positions 
in the Economic Opportunity Offices and 
Neighborhood Centers. These positions range 
from Nursery Aide for pre-school youngsters 
to the Homewood Urban Housing Re-location 
program. 

Enrollees are also assigned to the Depart- 
ments of City Planning and Water, Carnegie 
Museum, the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, and the Bureau of Police. 

6. WORK ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In emphasizing the variety and diversity of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps work assign- 
ments, the benefits to the City and the Co- 
operating Agencies require equal considera- 
tion. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is a two 
way program. While the young person is re- 
ceiving training, the City and its citizens are 
the beneficiaries of extra services. 

For example, under the normal City budget, 
the Department of Lands and Buildings did 
not have staff to process neighborhood com- 
plaints on the dumping of trash, refuse, etc. 
on the lots and hillsides owned by the City 
or the three taxing bodies. 

In August 1965, thirty boys, two foremen, 
and two trucks were assigned to respond to 
citizen complaints, particularly in the con- 
gested neighborhoods. 

This special maintenance group expanded 
to over one-hundred enrollees and seven fore- 
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men, under the special summer program, 
cleaned or improved more than 2,000 city- 
managed lots and hillsides. In certain areas 
citizen groups and block clubs cooperated 
with the Neighborhood Youth Corps teams 
to remove community eyesores. Retail. 
Walls were installed or repair, brush, debris, 
and similar unsightly rubble was removed. 

Eight vacant areas were converted into 
small informal block parklets or tot lots with 
playground equipment or benches for 
the older citizens. The eight lots include three 
in the Hill District, three in the Northside, 
and one each in East Liberty and Hazelwood. 
Parks and Recreation supplied the play- 
ground equipment and trees and shrubbery 
were planted with Urban Beautification 
funds. With the use of Youth Corps labor, the 
borrowing of City equipment and the coop- 
eration of all affected departments, the cost 
of these improvements averaged between 
$1,500 and $2,500 per parklet. 

Eight additional lots will be selected for 
conversion into parklets for the spring and 
summer of 1967. 

In the Department of Parks and Recreation 
enrollees have been assigned to the Zoo, 
Aviary, and Conservatory in the Bureau of 
Administration, 20 Recreation Centers in the 
Bureau of Recreation, and to the majority of 
City parks in the Bureau of Grounds and 
Buildings. 

Enrolles have helped to prepare Spring 
and Fall flower shows, have planted and 
maintained floral exhibits in parks, and have 
cleaned, maintained and improved the trails 
in the larger City parks. Basic maintenance 
of pools and park buildings has 
been Included in this program. 

In addition, a special group of enrollees 
received on-the-job training in tree pruning, 
and three of the boys involved in the tree 
pruning program have passed the Civil Serv- 
ice examination for tree pruners, and are on 
the regular City payroll. 

Similar backlogs of work have been accom- 
plished in the Department of Public Works. 
The boys have helped in the maintenance of 
streets, and in the clearing of weeds and rub- 
ble along City highways and hillsides. As one 
small example, the hillsides along Bigelow 
Boulevard, a major City artery were cleaned 
and improved. 

Youth assigned to the Asphalt plant ex- 
pedited resurfacing projects throughout the 
community. Another group has been assist- 
ing in the maintenance of bridges. 

In addition, twelve boys assigned to the 
Public Works Department have worked in the 
Bureau of Engincering on a City-wide Street 
Survey and Planning project. This Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps group, assigned in mid- 
summer of 1966, replaced a group of college 
interns. 

Similar accomplishments can be listed for 
every City Department. In City Planning the 
lot-block file of all City property was up- 
dated and prepared for computer storage by 
a special Neighborhood Youth Corps team 
of fifteen enrollees, Four girls received on- 
the-job training as keypunch operators, and 
& program estimated for a two year span 
was completed in six months. 

All City buildings, including the Northside 
Library, the police stations, and fire houses 
haye been housecleaned with Neighborhood 
Youth Corps personnel. 

A group of boys working in the Water De- 
partment have helped to clean and maintain 
the Northside reservolr”ns. 

Male enrollees in the Department of Public 
Safety, assigned to the Traffic Planning Sign 
Shop, have assisted in the maintenance and 
installation of traffic signs and equipment, 
and serve as aides to regular City work crews. 
Female enrollees have performed clerical 
duties with the Bureaus of Police, Traffic 
Planning, Fire and Building Inspection. 

Twelve to fifteen young people have been 
assigned to the Carnegie Library since the 
inception of the program. In the spring of 
1966, work programs were also established 
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at the Museum with emphasis on training 
for scarce museum skills. 

Youth Corps enrollees also service the 
Neighborhood and Central Offices of the 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Resources. 

Enrollees assigned to the Economic Op- 
portunity Office in Homewood, Hazelwood, 
Perry Hill Top, and Oakland are directly en- 
gaged in neighborhood activities such as 
housing re-location services, pre-school and 
nursery programs etc. 

Perhaps the greatest testament to the im- 
portant supplementary role of the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps in performing essential 
services is the reluctance of supervisors and 
Bureau Chiefs to relinquish the services of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees at the 
termination of the six month period of en- 
rollment. 

While City employment was not the ob- 
jective of the program, 45 young people have 
performed with such excellence in City de- 
partments and cooperating agencies that 
they have been terminated from the Youth 
Corps to assume the job of regular City 
employees. 

7. EDUCATION 

From the inception of the program efforts 
have been made to develop a meaningful 
education program for each enrollee to both 
increase job skills, and to provide for up- 
ward mobility, While some of the enrollees 
require basic remedial education, others have 
the capacity for both post high school, and 
even college level training. 

During the first year of operation, en- 
rollees were attending either the regular 
adult evening vocational classes, or the Adult 
Remedial courses conducted at night by the 
School Board of the City of Pittsburgh. 

A few enrollees registered for classes at 
private educational institutions. 

Be in June 1966, the Extension Di- 
yision of the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
organized special Neighborhood Youth Corps 
training classes to provide Remedial Educa- 
tion in the basic skills supplemented by 
training in office procedures. 

During the summer of 1966 a six week 
session was held at Fifth Avenue High School 
for both the City of Pittsburgh and the 
Health and Welfare enrollees. Each group 
attended classes one full day a week. 

At the conclusion of the summer session 
110 enrollees applied to the Board of Edu- 
cation to take the high school equivalency 
test. 

Beginning in October 1866, the School 
Board established a similar Neighborhood 
Youth Corps training school at Connelley 
High School with three full time teachers 
and one full time school counselor. 

While basically a remedial education pro- 
gram, typing and other office skills are inte- 
grated into the basic academic subjects. 

Every enrollee is assigned six hours of 
school at the time of the initial interview. 

8, SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps grant does 
not include funds for supportive services 
other than the employment of three coun- 
selors and one Assistant Coordinator. 


Hon. Christian A. Herter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 
Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, this Nation lost a great 


statesman with the passing of the Honor- 
able Christian A. Herter, of Massachu- 
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setts. He was an accomplished, dedicated, 
and devoted public officeholder and con- 
tinued to serve his Nation until the time 
of his death. 

Christian Herter served honorably and 
well in our State Department at the be- 
ginning of his long and varied career of 
public service. He served as a member of 
the Massachusetts State Legislature and 
was Speaker of that body. He served here 
as a Member of Congress for five con- 
secutive terms and compiled a most dis- 
tinguished record here. He was admired 
and respected by all who knew him in the 
Congress. His leaving this body to return 
to Massachusetts was regretted by mem- 
bers of both parties. He served two terms 
as chief executive of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. He then returned to the State 
Department as Under Secretary and 
finally as Secretary of State. 

His abilities were recognized by lead- 
ers of both our great political parties 
and by many of those here who numbered 
him among their friends. 

Mr. Herter served as Secretary of State 
under President Eisenhower. He was 
then appointed Special Assistant for 
Trade Negotiations by President Ken- 
nedy, a post he retained under President 
Johnson. His efforts on behalf of inter- 
national trade expansion for this coun- 
try will long be remembered. 

He is missed not just here but through- 
out the world. 

My deepest sympathy is extended to 
his family. 


Work or Welfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
riots that have taken place throughout 
the country vividly demonstrate that 
public welfare programs alone will not 
quiet social disorders, Some of these dis- 
orders have occurred—as in the case of 
Detroit—where public welfare programs 
were well developed and oriented to the 
needy of the community. 

Unquestionably there are deep mean- 
ings to these social disruptions that have 
not yet been diagnosed. In order to cope 
effectively with the causes and solutions, 
public officials must deal with the peo- 
ple fairly and squarely—the people must 
be informed that there is nothing about 
public welfare programs which magi- 
cally solves problems, and they must be 
reminded there still is no suitable sub- 
stitute for hard work as an answer to 
overcoming poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, an article appearing in 
the July 27 issue of the York Dispatch 
touches on this matter in a very interest- 
ing and constructive manner; hence, I 
take the liberty of inserting it into the 
RECORD: 

“Too LONG ÒN PROMISES 

As expected, the Negro riots that are 
churning in American cities are spawning 
political bickering. 

Republicans are charging that wide- 
spread rioting and violent civil disorder have 
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grown to a national crisis since the present 
(Johnson) administration took office.” 

No doubt about that. 

Nor is there any doubt that Lyndon B. 
Johnson has offered and obtained from con- 
gress more social legislation involving civil 
rights than any other president in history. 

The real issue is not what has Johnson 
done, but how has it been done? 

Have people been led for political rea- 
sons—votes—to expect a Utopia? 

Our impression ts that the political leaders 
of America, those Democrats holding power 
as well as some Republicans seeking power, 
have deceived the underprivileged people of 
America into believing that public welfare 
alone will give them better lives. 

Somewhere along the line, the word work“ 
has been dropped from the vocabulary of 
political speakers. Yet Mr. Johnson will be 
unable to build a Great Society without it. 

People must be encouraged to prepare 
themselves for a new tomorrow. Politicians 
should be honest enough to tell voters the 
truth—that while a few more dollars or frills 
May be added to a welfare program, only 
training or work will overcome poverty. 

We've got to get back to basics: First, law 
and order, then a helping hand rather than 
promises of bigger and better handouts. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few weeks the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has been holding hear- 
ings on H.R, 8311, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1967. 

Numerous great national organizations 
have come forward to support the con- 
tinuance of the antipoverty program now 
being administered through the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. And in addi- 
tion, many eloquent letters and testi- 
monials have been received supporting 
the OEO work. 

Few are more eloquent than a letter 
received a few days ago from Mr. Dore 
Schary, national chairman of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, and 
I would like to see it included in the 
Recorp so that all Members will have an 
opportunity to read it. 

The letter follows: 

ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 
Or BNA B'RITH, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1967. 

Hon. Cart D. PERKINS, 

Chairman, House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, Rayburn Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PERKINS: The Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith welcomes 
the opportunity to submit this statement 
in support of the war on poverty and to 
join with the many religious, educational, 
civic, labor and other organizations who are 
united in their determination to help con- 
quer and bring an end to poverty in the 
United States. 

The Anti-Defamation League is the edu- 
cational arm of B’nal B'rith which was 
founded in 1843 and is America's oldest and 
largest Jewish service organization. Its pro- 
gram is rooted in the religious teachings of 
Judaism; man is a creature of God and all 
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men are equal before Him; the dignity of the 
individual is God-given and must not be 
Violated—teachings which are shared by all 
the great religions in America and which 
undergird the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom and equality. 

On March 16, 1964. President Johnson in 
a special message to Congress charted a new 
course for our nation when he called for 
& “national war on poverty” and committed 
the country and its resources to an all-out 
efort to bund an America in which every 
individual would have the opportunity to 
share in the abundance of our society and 
the chance to develop to his fullest poten- 
tial. At its first annual meeting after the 

esident’s historic message, the National 
Commission of the Anti-Defamation League, 
Tecognizing that poverty was the foe of free- 
dom and equality of opportunity, the twin 
Goals to which the League has been dedi- 
Cated since its birth, gave its endorsement 
to the war on poverty. This year we reaffirmed 
Our support for the anti-poverty program as 
& major aspect of the fight for equality of 
E and freedom from discrimina- 

n. 


It is not our purpose In this brief state- 
Ment to document the case for continuing 
and expanding the war on poverty. The need 
to do so is beyond question. Even those who 
Would make major changes in the present 

acknowledge their commitment to 
the effort to eradicate the cancer of poverty 
from the American scene. 

Although we have only made a bare be- 

in the war on poverty, the successes 
and advances have already been many and 
Substantial. The Second Annual Report of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity which 
the President transmitted to the Congress on 
June 22 tells the dramatic story of how the 
anti- poverty program has made it possible 
for many of America's poor and disad- 
Jantaged for the first time to break out of 
the cycle of poverty. 7 

A new vocabulary and new concepts 
Headstart, Upward Bound, Vista, Job Corps— 
unheard of before OEO came into existence 
Not quite three years ago, are now common- 
Place in the American lexicon, But they are 
More than mere words and ideas. They have 
Siven new meaning to the lives of millions of 

cans and opened new vistas for the 
less fortunate among us. 

These programs are the offspring of the 
Creative imagination and proven leadership 
Of the Office of Economic Opportunity. This, 
therefore, is no time to dismember or weaken 
either the program or the OEO as some of 

critics would do. Rather, it is a time to 
Strengthen OEO as the central agency for 
Coordinating and directing the war on pov- 
erty, and to give it adequate funds so it can 
be even better equipped to do battle with 
the deep rooted problems of poverty. 

On March 14 when the President sent his 
Message to Congress recommending a $2.06 
billion appropriation for the Office of Eco- 

© Opportunity for this fiscal year—a 25 
Percent increase oyer the prior year—ADL 
expressed its fervent hope that Congress 
Would respond to that plea. Today we renew 
the hope that the Congress will do Its share 
as a full partner in the war on poverty by 
Providing the needed authority and where- 
Withal to enable the Office of Economic Op- 
Portunity to continue the job that must be 

©. As the President so eloquently stated in 

tting the OEO's Second Annual Re- 

Port to the Congress, A light has been 
turned on, We must keep it aglow.” 

We respectfully request that this state- 
Ment be included in the printed record of 
the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
2 Dore SCHARY, 
National Chairman. 
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The Dangers of Wearing a Badge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, two recent 
editorials in the Indio Daily News and 
the Imperial Valley Post Press dealt with 
the perplexing problem of law and order 
and those men who enforce it. 

I believe them to be apropos and in- 
clude them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the reading of my colleagues: 

[From the Indio (Calif.) Daily News, 
July 20, 1967] 
Tue DANGERS OF WEARING A BADGE 


The comparison is inevitable. 

Sarcely one month after the cold-blooded 
“execution” of Border Patrolmen Theodore 
Newton and George Azrak, one Highway 
Patrol officer Is killed and a second wounded 
in a volley of bullets on Highway 86. 

The incidents occurred within 100 miles 
of each other. Both cases involved law en- 
forcement officers who were carrying out 
routine assignments. 

There is no evidence to suggest a direct 
link between the two murders. And Southern 
California is in the grip of no sinister crimi- 
nal conspiracy. 

Yet the comparison is a valid one. 

Around the country law enforcement is 
facing unprecedented opposition from sev- 
eral sources. 

Summer rioters cry “police brutality” at 
first sight of a badge, and unload with fire 
bombs and guns on officers who are often 
unarmed. 

The U.S. Supreme Court is in an agony of 
decision over the rights of arrested persons, 
and the trend of recent judgments has 
pointed toward greater protection for citizens 
charged with law-breaking. 

The crime rate is going up. 

‘Though the issue can scarcely be resolved 
by a brief editorial statement, it is clear that 
the United States is going through a time of 
testing. 

If history repeats itself, the solution when 
it comes will probably be to the advantage 
of justice and in the best interests of the 
most people. 

One small fact, however, should not be 
overlooked in the meantime. 

Behind the badge a law enforcement officer 
wears is simply another Mr. Average Citizen, 
who in most cases tries to carry out an un- 
pleasant job to the best of his ability. 

He probably has a mortgage on his house 
and is making payments on a car. 

Often he comes home at the end of a hard 
day to a wife and children. 

It would not be unfair to say he reacts to 
violence the way most people react. 

Efiorts are increasing nationwide to up- 
grade the quality of police protection. The 
minimum educational requirement is on the 
rise, and trainees are schooled in psychology 
as well as the law. 

But the fact remains that each time an 
Officer dons his uniform and goes out on 
patrol, he is faced with the possibility of 
being killed on some lonely roadside—the 
victim of a thug's bullet, 

A man who faces this type of threat 24 
hours a day is worthy and deserving of all 
the possible support all law abiding citizens 
are capable of giving. 

He deserves our good faith as he goes about 
providing a necessary—and often thankless— 
service. 
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[From the Imperial Valley (Calif.) Post 
Press, July 20, 1967] 


THe Worst KIND OF A REMINDER 


Yesterday's death of a California Highway 
patrolman on Highway 86 near Imperial only 
again points up a fact that most citizens 
choose to forget every day: that a law en- 
forcement officer puts his life on the line 
during every moment of duty. 

This fact is not an easy one to recognize 
or accept. For many ordinary citizens a 
patrolman is someone you slow down for— 
perhaps when nudging the speed limit on the 
highway; someone who is easily identifiable 
in his uniform, but not easily identified with; 
someone who ts a “symbol of interfering au- 
thority,” hardly ever an integral person. 

Certainly, friends and relatives of law en- 
forcement personnel cannot easily forget the 
inherent dangers; yearly scores of widows and 
fatherless children across the nation testify 
in unheralded sorrow to the sacrifices made 
by their husbands and fathers. 

Of course, the men themselves can never 
forget these dangers. They realize that no 
Matter how innocuous the circumstances, 
their lives are in jeopardy, whether they 
merely be halting motorists for an inspection 
check or telling a homeless traveler to move 
along. We “ordinary citizens” tend to over- 
look these situations as dangerous and even 
when law enforcement personnel enter recog- 
nizably dangerous situations, such as riots, 
roadblocks and the like, we may tend to 
slough off the attendant risks in such en- 
deavors by proclaiming, That's what they 
get paid for, anyway.” 

So what is a life worth, anyway? 

Definitely. when the threat to one’s very 
existence is a dally part of the routine, a life 
deserves respect. And in these days of rising 
disrespect for law enforcement in general and 
those who elect to perform this necessary 
task In particular, it is well to remember 
exactly what law enforcement personnel rep- 
resent: a belief in freedom through law. That 
is a belief worth living and dying for. 

How great our burden of sadness when we 
realize that yesterday’s tragedy must serve as 
that reminder. 


Political Responsibility a Never-Finished 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Members will find the following mes- 
sage, excerpts from a statement made by 
Creighton Holden, chairman of the 
board, Michigan State Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the Midwest Regional Vote 
Workshop of the American Heritage 
Foundation on May 18-19, 1967, at De- 


_ troit, of particular interest on business 


and labor’s stake in American politics. I 
am most proud to point out that Mr. Hol- 
den, of St. Clair, Mich., is from Michi- 
gan’s Eighth Congressional District. He 
is a distinguished citizen and has pro- 
vided outstanding leadership. I would 
also mention that these qualities were 
recognized just a few days ago when he 
was named to another term as chair- 
man of the board, Michigan State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. His comments follow: 
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POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY—A NEVER FINISHED 
BUSINESS 

This conference of Republicans and Demo- 
crats, industry and labor, and a wide variety 
of interested groups, represents many shad- 
ings of political opinion. These differences 
are inherent in the very nature of a free 
society. But we are not gathered here to 
exacerbate our differences. 

Today, the accent is on the positive, on 
the things which unite us, on aspiration 
which all Americans share for our country's 
welfare. And it is in this spirit that I ap- 
proach the subject of this luncheon. 

“Business and Labor’s Stake in American 
Politics” offers a particularly inviting area 
in which to build some bridges of under- 
standing and suggest some common goals to 
pursue, 

Our economic system is indivisible and all 
its component parts are mutually dependent. 
It is axiomatic that profits make jobs and 
jobs make profits. This is a simple economic 
fact of life. 

Business—individual enterprise, manage- 
ment and risk capital—furnishes the crea- 
tive, sustaining growth force In our economic 
system. Labor provides an indispensable 
function in the production of goods and 
the f of services and its purchasing 
power is essential to the economy. 

Both business and labor, therefore, have 
a vital interest in the healthy functioning 
and growth of our economy. Here is a com- 
mon goal dictated by enlightened self- 
interest—one which certainly can be ad- 
vanced in the national interest. Here is 
where business and labor have a common 
stake in American politics. 

Government is the framework in which our 
economy must operate. Mr. Reuther and I 
may not agree on how much government is 
required on these matters for the public 
good. But since this is “Unity Day” in Detroit, 
let us focus on our broad base of mutual 
interest. 

Yet in the field of government—politics, if 
you will—business and labor find themselves 
more frequently as antagonists than as pro- 
ponents of a common cause. Publicly, the 
dramatic manifestations of industrial con- 
flict dominate the scene, obscuring our un- 
derlying community interest. And the com- 
pelling need of business to produce profits 
for its investors, and labor to produce results 
for its membership, has developed into a 
constantly escalating tug-of-war which could 
threaten the well-being of our economy. 

You know the story. It’s been headlined 
again and again in the Nation's press. This 
is a situation that makes no sense in terms 
of the legitimate interests of business and 
labor—or the more basic considerations of 
public interest. As citizens of the leader of 
the Free World, we all carry a special respon- 
sibility in changing our industrial “cat and 
dog” image. This cannot be done by public re- 
lations gimmicks: It can only be done by 
demonstrating that our system works. 

I, therefore, welcome this opportunity—in 
this unique gathering—to speak out frankly 
and, I hope, constructively. The time has 
come for some industrial statesmanship, to 
make some beginning in the right direction, 
and then to tackle the formidable tasks that 
are the joint responsibilities of both industry 
and labor. Let's open the doors which have 
been closed for too long and let in the fresh 
alr of reason. 

I would like to see business and labor 
begin a dialogue to determine areas of com- 
mon interest—especially in relation to gov- 
ernment—and then do something about 
them together! 

There is no need for formalities, or any 
form of organization structure. All that is 
required is a willingness to get together 
periodically and talk—informally, off-the- 
record and, hopefully, in a spirit that meas- 
ures up to the challenge. 

Let us concentrate on those areas which 
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would seem to require joint consideration, 
and let us avoid the pitfalls of the ob- 
viously controversial. But let us begin now! 

I speak as an Individual, but I am confi- 
dent that responsible businessmen will wel- 
come this opportunity, And I am equally 
confident that the responsible leaders of 
organized labor will also respond to the 
challenge. I say this because I have faith 
in the good sense of the American people. 
I know it may take a little time—and we 
may develop a few ulcers in the process— 
but we've everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by making a beginning. And Mich- 
igan is the place to begin! Why is Michigan 
the place to begin? Simply because the world 
looks to us for leadership in the/field of 
industry and labor. 

This is also an appropriate forum to state 
some things which need to be said about 
the special responsibilities of business in 
public affairs. 

Business must continue its traditional role 
in safeguarding and expanding its contribu- 
tion to the national welfare—and do so vig- 
orously. But it’s not enough to concentrate 
on business problems alone. We are corpo- 
rate citizens of the American community. We 
have a vital stake in good government, 
schools, roads, air pollution, urban develop- 
ment, and the other issues confronting our 
country. And we must let our voice be heard. 

Labor has played an active and influential 
role in American politics. It’s Just a mark 
of my good character that I refrain from 
saying “too active and too influential.” But 
labor does not hold any proprietary rights 
to social progress. Progress is everybody's job 
and business has made an incalculable con- 
tribution to the Nation's progress in raising 
our standard of living. Providing jobs at 
unprecedented levels, and managing the 
greatest economy in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Nevertheless, there is much more than 
we can do, namely, by getting involved in 
our political process and providing fresh, 
strong leadership to public affairs. 

One of the most heartening developments 
in American business has been its expand- 
ing activities in public affairs. This must be 
intensified as a major responsibility to the 
society in which we are an integral part. We 
must work with all elements of the com- 
munity, especially with labor. Fortunately, 
the areas of business and labor’s common 
interest in politics far exceed the areas of 
disagreement. 

Both business and labor are interested in 
good government. 

Both want efficiency in government. 

Both want honest and competent public 
officials. 

Both are interested in greater citizen in- 
volvement in politics. 

Both have a common interest in develop- 
ing an informed electorate. 

Both want to see qualified candidates 
stand for public offices. 

Both have a vital stake in the methods and 
procedures by which candidates are selected. 

Both have an interest in housing, educa- 
tion, health, highways, clean air, clean 
water, war and peace, taxes, spending, and 
other issues of the day. 

We may differ at times as to the best 
method for achieving these goals, and as to 
the nature and extent of the role of govern- 
ment in attaining them, but we should agree 
on basic objectives. 

The trend, for three decades now, has been 
to look to government for the solutions of 
our great problems. So let’s Just be reason- 
able. You and I are not going to change this. 
But, by participation in public affairs and 


all-out involvement in the politics of this 


great land, you and I can insure that the 
solutions will come through government and 
not by government. 

If we work together—wherever the circum- 
stances permit—our potential service to the 
Nation can be of historic significance, With 
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all my heart, I say to you: Let's try it and 
let's keep working at it—until we make it 
work! 


Boost Mail Rates Fairly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a number of 
protests from residents of my district 
about the schedule of postal rate in- 
creases recommended by the House Post 
Office Subcommittee. I am in full accord 
with their sentiments. 

They cannot understand why the sub- 
committee has seen fit to raise the cost of 
other classes of mail much more sub- 
stantially than bulk third-class rates, 
which already are disproportionately low. 
Neither can I. The administration had 
submitted a suggested schedule which 
would have corrected some of the exist- 
ing inequities and more or less balanced 
rates with costs for each class of mail. 
The subcommittee has discarded this em- 
inently fair approach to a longstanding 
problem. 

In an editorial in the July 28 edition, 
the Denver Post has pointed out the in- 
consistency of the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations. I would also call atten- 
tion to the Post’s admirable acknowl- 
edgement that newspapers should pay 
the full cost of the service they get. 

Mr. Speaker, I append the text of the 
editorial: 

Boost Mam Rares Fami 

Somehow, we have a feeling John Q. Pub- 
lic is not going to approve fully of the way 
a House Post Office subcommittee went 
about raising mail rates the other day. 
Neither do we. 

In order to reduce a whopping deficit and 
improve postal service, the Johnson admin- 
istration has proposed a raise of roughly 20 
per cent on most classes of mail rates. 

As the bill came out of the House sub- 
committee, however, changes had been 
made. Instead of airmail rates going up one 
cent next year, from 8 to 9 cents per letter, 
the boost would be two cents—a percentage 
raise of 25 per cent. 

But raises on third-class “Junk” mall 
advertising circulars, samples, eto. were cut 
back so rates would go up only about 8 per 
cent a year over a three-year period, The 
administration had proposed a 31 per cent 
boost in these rates, effective Jan. 1, 1968. 

The subcommittee'’s version, we submit, 
is not the fair way to go about reducing 
the deficit of $1.2 billion the Postoffice De- 
partment ran up last year. The department 
figures that the biggest single chunk of the 
deficit, $309 million, is attributable to third- 
class junk“ mail. Present bulk third class 
rates cover only 61.2 per cent of handling 
costs for that class of mall. 

The next largest chunk of that $1.2 bil- 
lion deficit, incidentally, is attributable to 
regular second-class mail, mainly mass-cir- 
culation magazines and newspapers, Last 
year the loss on handling this class of mail. 
the department figures, was $236 million- 
These publications, which pay, only 29.3 per 
cent of their fair share of mailing costs, are 
due for a 23 per cent boost. 

First class mail, by contrast, pays 103 per 
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cent of what it costs to handle !t now; would 
Pay 1233 per cent if postage for a first class 
letter were raised, as proposed, from 5 to 6 
cents per ounce. 

Air mail, which now pays 105.3 per cent 
of its costs at 8 cents per ounce, would pay 
118.5 per cent if the rate were boosted to 
9 cents, as the administration proposes, and 
around 130 per cent if boosted to 10 cents, as 
the House subcommittee suggests. 

By law, rates on first class and air mail 
must cover the costs of handling, plus “an 
additional amount representing the fair 
value“ of the preferential treatment it re- 
Ceives. But when that extra amount gets 
Up to 30 per cent, it seems to us it's getting 
Out of line. 

The Post has long fayored making all 
Major senders of commercial mail—news- 
Papers, magazines and direct mall adver- 

Pay the full cost of the service they 
get. The administration proposal was a siz- 
able step toward that goal, 

We hope that Congress, before it finishes 

the postal bill, goes back to the admin- 
istration’s concept of increased fairness in 


A Pattern in Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is imperative that President Johnson's 
newly appointed urban riot committee 
at least consider the possibility that 
Communist agitation in America is a 
Contributing factor to the recent out- 

of violence. When two responsible 
newspapers such as the Chicago Tribune 
the Sunday Star print editorials 
de westing that the Communists might 
i Partially responsible, then I consider 
t a suggestion not to be taken lightly. 
; Tam including the editorials from the 
uly 28 Tribune and the July 30 Star at 
Point in the Recorp in hopes that 
assigned to investigate the riots 
arrive at explanatory conclusions 
i convincing to the public than re- 
ected rat extermination bills, 


[From the Chicago (Hl.) Tribune, July 28, 
1967] 


A Parren IN Riors? 
of ater ripped thru the Negro district 
Newark. For days and nights they burned 
und looted vast areas in Detroit, sniping at 
— The shooting, burning, and loot- 
vas aaa to other cities in a rash of racial 
to ence. Was there any discernible pattern 
this madness? 

At a news conference yesterday, former 
dent Eisenhower suggested that the 
ral Bureau of Investigation should be 

On} to find an answer to this question. 
A y the day before the Republican co- 
pollen ting committe, the party’s highest 
1 ey making body, had declared that 
eite ing evidence indicated the riots in 

y after city may be the result of orga- 

tcale „Planning and execution on a nationa? 


ioe they are, some of the young “black 
for er" militants seem bent on taking credit 
tio What they call rebellions or insurreo- 
Stoke in the cities. One black extremist, 
8 ely Carmichael, former chairman of the 
nt Nonviolent Coordinating commit- 
made this claim from the safety of 
unist Cuba even as his successor in 
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S. N. C. C., H. Rap Brown, was arrested on 
a charge of inciting racial disorders in Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

Carmichael, in Cuba to attend a commu- 
nist-sponsored meeting of hemisphere left- 
wing organizations, declared that Negro 
militants applied the tactics of guerrilla 
warfare in the Newark riots. Other urban 
guerrillas are being prepared to fight in 
other cities in a “struggle to the death,” 
Carmichael said. 

At Newark, in a clandestine meeting with 
reporters for Life magazine, a gang of Negro 
snipers who had been shooting at policemen 
and firemen blandly confirmed that they 
were in fact just such guerrilla fighters. 

Recruited in Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California, the snipers told of 
having deserted the “nonviolent” movement 
to take up direct action with guns. Sniping, 
they argued, could do even more for their 
cause than putting the torch to the cities. 

If the Newark guerrillas preferred rifles 
and shooting, H. Rap Brown, S. N. C. C.'s 
current national chairman, still advocated 
fire. As he was being hauled off to jail in 
Washington, after his airport arrest by the 
FBI on a fugitive warrant, Brown screamed 
at reporters: “We bullt this country up and 
we'll burn it down. 

If these riots are rebellions, as the young 
black militants describe them, then, in the 
eyes of one of their heroes, Adam Clayton 
Powell, the ousted Harlem congressman, 
“they are a necessary phase of the black 
revolution.” 

The voices of a few moderate Negro leaders 
struggled to be heard above the voices of 
barbarism. In a joint statement, the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr., A. Philip Randolph, 
Roy Wilkins, and Whitney M. Young Jr. 
called for an end to all rioting and mob law. 
Such violence, they said, only destroys the 
Negro community and its people. 

The FBI should take ex-President Eisen- 
hower’s suggestion that it find out who is 
running the riots. It is difficult to imagine 
who could possibly benefit more from orga- 
nized anarchy than the Communists and 
their fellow travelers. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
July 30, 1967] 
Are THE Riots SPONTANEOUS OR PLANNED? 


As the rioting eased off, at least temporar- 
ily, in Newark and Detroit, not to mention a 
score of other cities large and small, both 
official and public attention in Was 
began to focus on the story behind the kill- 
ing, the burning and the looting. 

What brought on this “time of violence 
and tragedy” in July, 1967? Were the riots 
more or less spontaneous eruptions on the 
part of oppressed Negroes? Was there at least 
some measure of planning and organization 
behind them? Did the Communists play a 
part, and if so what was their role? 

It is doubtful that all of the questions can 
ever be answered. But the effort will be made. 
There is much pressure on Capitol Hill for 
an investigation by some congressional com- 
mittee. And the President acted on Thursday 
night to establish an 11-member commission 
to conduct an investigation in his behalf. 

In the address in which he announced the 
appointment of this commission, Mr. John- 
son said that “the only genuine, long-range 
solution for what has happened lies in an 
attack—mounted at every level—upon the 
conditions which breed despair and violence. 
All of us know what they are: ignorance, dis- 
crimination, slums, disease, not enough 
jobs...” 

This, as far as it goes, is true enough. But 
there are two things to be said about it. One 
is that this is indeed a long-range solution. 
It will take a decade or more to remedy the 
conditions enumerated by the President. Nor 
can the riots in places such as Detroit and 
Plainfield be explained away by reference to 
slums and lack of jobs. For those conditions 
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were not present in any significant degree. 

Furthermore, if even one of these riots was 
the product of some other cause than slums 
and unemployment, this country cannot wait 
10 years to uncover that cause and destroy 
it. The price which will have been exacted 
by continuous rioting is much too high. 

What we have in mind is the rather widely 
held belief that at least some of the riots, 
and perhaps the worst ones, were planned. 
organized and directed by sinister forces em- 
barked upon a policy of rule-or-ruin. 

The President passed this over lightly. He 
said his commission will have access to facts 
gathered by the FBI and that J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver’s agency “will continue to exercise its 
full authority to investigate these riots, in 
accordance with my standing instructions, 
and to continue to search for evidence of a 
conspiracy.” 

This is a somewhat ambiguous statement. 
As far as we know there has not been a full- 
scale investigation of the riots, and since, 
the authority of the FBI is supposed to ex- 
tend only to violations of federal law, what 
did the President mean when he said the 
agency will “continue to exercise its full 
authority” to investigate the riots? Further- 
more, the comment that the FBI will con- 
tinue to search for evidence of conspiracy” 
implies that no such evidence has yet been 
found. 

Perhaps there has been no conspiracy, and 
if not it follows that there would be no evi- 
dence of one. For our part, we are not aware 
of the existence of any such evidence in the 
strict sense of the term. 

There is, however, a considerable body of 
information to suggest that there has been 
a conspiracy. 

In the absence of any planning or organi- 
zation or training, it is difficult to account 
for the widespread sniper activity in De- 
troit. In a dispatch from Havana a few days 
ago, Stokely Carmichael is quoted as fol- 
lows: “In Newark, we are applying the tac- 
tics of guerrilla warfare. We are preparing 
groups of urban guerrillas for our defense 
in the cities.” Chicago’s Mayor Daley has 
said: “We know this is a national program 
of outlawry and violence.” Some other local 
Officials have said much the same thing. 

In its issue of July 28, Life tells 
of a “clandestine” meeting between its re- 
porters and some of the Newark snipers. 
These snipers belong to an organized group 
of former civil rights workers in Mississippi. 
According to the magazine, one of the snip- 
ers said there were more than 50 members of 
the group, more than half coming from 
Newark, “Others had been moved in for 
the action from California, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania." This certainly is not inconsistent 
with the remarks attributed to Stokely Car- 
michael in Havana. 

More positive indications of organization 
and conspiracy can be found in a book by 
Phillip Abbott Luce, until recently an ac- 
tive Communist. The Luce book, “Road to 
Revolution,” is reviewed on Page G- of to- 
day's Star. 

Exposés by former Communists are sus- 
pect, as Whittaker Chambers learned in the 
Alger Hiss case. But The Star has been reli- 
ably informed that Luce's break with the 
party is real. 

In any event, what he has to say is inter- 
esting. It can be and should be checked out 
carefully. 

Luce begins by saying that the Commu- 
nists are “counting on the premise that most 
Americans will discount the possibility of a 
guerrilla war in their country. The notion 
of a guerrilla war in the United States Is so 
outrageous and improbable to Americans 
that they would receive it as the product of 
a deranged mind.” Well, many Americans and 
most “responsible” Cubans felt the same way, 
to the subsequent dismay of the latter, when 
Fidel Castro and his tiny band of followers 
first went ashore in Cuba. 

Luce, noting that Communists exploit 
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trouble rather than incite it, goes on to 
spell out in detail the Communist plan to 
foment racial trouble in this country and 
then to exploit it through guerrilla tactics. 
He reminds us that a grand jury which in- 
vestigated last summer's Cleveland riot 
found that “the outbreak of lawlessness and 
disorder was organized, precipitated and ex- 
ploited by a relatively small group of trained 
and disciplined professionals at this busi- 
ness.” He also recalls that the Harlem riots 
in 1964 produced similar findings and that 
one Bill Epton, a Communist, was indicted 
and convicted of criminal anarchy for his 
role in those riots. 

None of this may amount to “evidence” in 
the legal sense as far as this month's riots 
go. But, taken together, it strongly suggests 
that there is a conspiratorial underpinning 
of the current riots, and it is a possibility 
which deserves more serious attention by the 
investigators than is invited by the Presi- 
dent’s casual reference to it. 

A crucial matter at stake now, or so it 
seems to us, is the struggle for control of, 
or direction of, the Negro community. Who 
will prevail? Such men as Martin Luther 
King Jr, A. Philip Randolph, Roy Wilkins 
and Whitney M. Young Jr.? Or will it be the 
H. Rap Browns and the Stokely Carmichaels? 

A great deal more than the future of civil 
rights depends on the answer. It is conceiva- 
ble, quite conceivable, that what really hangs 
in the balance is the choice between a race 
war in the United States and a state of af- 
fairs in which the white and colored com- 
munities can live togetther in peace 

This is why it is so important to put poli- 
tics aside and dig up the truth, the whole 
truth, about the riots and their causes. And 
this is why it ts also so important for the 
members of Congress and the people they 
represent not to yield to what the President 
spoke of as “fear and bitterness“ to any 
state of mind which would indefinitely de- 
lay reconciliation and reconstruction at a 
dreadful cost in human lives and human 
values. 


In Tribute to John E. Franson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 22, 
John E. Franson, forest supervisor of the 
national forests in Mississippi, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack. He was a good 
and respected friend, and an outstanding 
leader in promoting the conservation and 
use of forest resources in Mississippi. 

During his long years of dedicated 
public service with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's Forest Service, he also 
applied his professional skills on na- 
tional forests in Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, and Pennsylvania. 

He inspired fellow employees and State 
and county officials to actions aimed at 
better protection and conservation of 
natural resources. He did an exceptional 
job of communicating to public officials 
aad the public, all activities and accom- 
plishments on the national forests. 

Mr. Franson's leadership manifested 
itself in the initiation of progressive 
management programs on the Missis- 
sippi national forests and in a strong 
spirit of cooperation with the State’s 
public and private agencies directed to- 
ward better mutual understanding and 
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working relationships. This resulted in 
such achievements as improved wildlife 
habitat, an effective range management 
program, more road construction and 
better road design, fewer forest fires and 
less damage to the State’s natural re- 
sources, and jobs for people on forest 
beautification and recreation projects. 

Indeed, the State of Mississippi has 
lost one of its most ardent champions of 
conservation. His good works remain 
with us, 


Vietnam Is Something Else, Says Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
difficult to imagine American fighting- 
men being sent into battle with the re- 
striction that they cannot fire upon the 
enemy until fired upon by themselves. 

It is difficult to imagine American sol- 
diers under orders to withhold their fire 
while Vietcong set up gun or mortar em- 
placements, and do nothing about it un- 
til the Communist enemy opens fire on 
the Americans. 

These and other incredible restraints 
on our men are detailed in a startling in- 
terview with a Vietnam veteran pub- 
lished this past weekend by the Muncie, 
Ind., Press. 

This is the type of news that the Con- 
gress is not getting from the administra- 
tion and its chief architect of the no- 
win, Edsel-type war, Robert Strange 
McNamara. 

A 41-year-old Seabee who is a veteran 
of World War II. Korea, and Vietnam 
explains vividly why we are not winning 
in Vietnam, and how American lives are 
being jeopardized and lost in an impos- 
sible military situation. 

This excellent article by Mr. Warren 
Collier of the Muncie Press should be 
read by every Member of the 90th Con- 


gress. 

The article follows: : 
VIETNAM Is SOMETHING ELSE, Says VETERAN 
(By Warren Collier) 

Fighting wars is nothing new for Darrell 
Hines, 41-year-old veteran of both World 
Wor II and the Korean Conflict, but he 
agrees that the Vietnam War is something 
completely different from all others. 

Hines, who is home on a 36-day leave 
visiting his parents, Mr. and Mrs, Hugh 
Hines, 2108 S. Jefferson, has seen 11 months 
of action in Vietnam and still doesn't under- 
stand what It's all about. 


VIETNAM YOUTH “RIDE HONDAS” 


“I'm not anxious to go back, but my 
orders say I have to,” he told a reporter. 

He can’t understand why one side in the 
war uses a road for convoys 12 hours a day, 
then gets off the road so the enemy can use 
it the next 12 hours. 

He says U.S. troops are not allowed to 
fire at the enemy unless fired upon, and he 
can’t understand why. 

He can't understand why 18 and 19-year- 
old American youths are being drafted to 
fight In Vietnam and Vietnamese youths of 
the same age “are riding Hondas and stealing 
off Americans.” 

Hines didn't have to get into the Vietnam 
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Conflict. He served with the U.S. Navy both 
during World War II and the Korean Con- 
flict, then enlisted in the Seebees 15 months 
ago when he read that instructors were 
needed. 

He said he has done very little instructing. 

“As a matter of fact—Seebees are sup- 

to be builders, but we do very little 
building either. Mostly, we fight.” 

Hines, who is ranked as a Builder Second 
Class, asserted: 

“There is nothing like this war—this is 
nothing like any other war. Some of the 
people who kill or try to kill us at night 
work for us during the day.“ 

SHAVED BY DAY, KILLED BY NIGHT 


He said in one instance, after a night 
raid, the body count revealed one man was 
& daytime barber for the American troops. 

“He was shaving us and cutting our hair 
during the day and trying to kill us at 
night,” Hines said. 

Hines said purpose of the Seebees is to 
build where it is needed and said his duties 
have taken him throughout the conflict, 
fighting side-by-side with Marines, Army 
and Navy. 

He said almost all the fighting is done in 
jungles and rice paddies. 

“There are a lot of Viet Cong being killed, 
but it is estimated it takes 17,000 rounds of 
ammunition for every one,” he said. 

Despite the handidaps, Hines said morale 
of the American troops is “extremely high.” 

“The war is hard to figure out, but the 
morale of the troops is very good,” he said. 

He said when troops sall down the river 
it is designated “which side is friendly and 
which side is enemy.“ 

He asserted: 


“FRIENDLY SIDE SHOOTS AT US” 


“The big trouble with that is, it seems as 
though it's always the friendly side shooting 
at you. You are not allowed to fire back 
because that side has been designated as the 
friendly side.” 

He said “they” set the policy, but couldn't 
identify who “they” are. 

“When you're sailing down the Mekong 
River and ‘they’ say the port side Is friendly 
and the starboard side is enemy, that’s the 
way it is—even if the friendly side is shoot- 
ing at you and there is no noise from the 
enemy side.” 

He said “why” ts something none of the 
troops have been able to figure out, 

Hines said regular troops cannot carry 
arms while on leave in Saigon, but said there 
is almost constant danger from Viet Cong 
terrorists. 

“The hotel I live in was blown up twice 
the first time they killed 37 Americans,” he 
said. 

He sald U.S. troops are encouraged to re- 
main in small groups of not more than two 
or three. 

“Grenades are hard to get and the Cong 
won't use one unless he thinks he can kill 
several U.S. soldiers or South Vietnamese,” 
Hines said. 


BOMBS PLANTED IN BIKE BASKETS 


He said a favorite manuever for the Viet 
Cong is to plant an explosive with a timer in 
a bicycle basket under a pile of homemade 
bread, then park the bike against a build- 
ing where South Vietnamese or U.S. troops 
are gathered. 

“By the time it goes off the person who 
parked the bike has disappeared and no one 
knows who is responsible,” he said. “They 
usually kill a few peopie.” 

He said a maid pulled the pin on a grenade, 
wrapped it in mud and allowed the mud to 
harden. She put it inside a U.S. sergeant's 
shower. When the sergeant showered the 
water and steam softened the mud, the det- 
onator was released, the grenade exploded 
and the sergeant was killed. 

Hines said “rules of procedure” allow U.S- 
convoys to use roads from 6 a.m. until 6 p.m. 


gene 
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then the viet Cong use the same roads from 
6 p.m. until 6 a.m. 


CONG STEALS OUR GASOLINE 


The same is true of air strips. 

“The Cong don't have many planes, but 
they sometimes use our gasoline for their 
Vehicles,” he said. 

One of his favorite gripes is drafting of 
young men here to fight in Vietnam, while 
pried young Vietnamese are “having a good 

e” 

“They are taking the young kids in this 
country and making them go over there and 
fight,” Hines sald. Vietnamese kids of the 
same age are riding Hondas down the streets 
and stealing off of us. It’s their country and 
5 should be the kids who are doing the 


He said U.S. soldiers have now learned to 
Use leather bands on their watches instead 
Of stretch bands. 

“They steal your watch off your wrist or 
your ring off your finger,” he said. “They'll 
even cut the pocket out of your trousers and 

your billfold without you knowing it.” 

Hines said it's difficult for the troops to 
UNderstand why they cannot fire at the en- 
emy until they are fired on. 

“We can watch the Viet Cong setting up a 
gun or mortar position in a field and can't 
mae thing about it untll they fire at us,” he 

“THEY CAN'T ANSWER, EITHER" 


When he was asked “why” such a policy 
Was established he answered: "You could ask 
000 soldiers and Marines why and they 
t answer either.“ 
said: 
fe on just couldn't believe how the war 
fought, It’s like you stepped across a line 
and are — in the nose, then jumped back 
e line so I couldn o an 
bout it r di ything 
Hines is due back in Vietnam early next 
Month, but cautioned: 
n't make me out to be a hero, There 
are a lot of dead kids over there.“ 


The 45th Birthday of Radio Station 
WJAG, of Norfolk, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


at DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, if our de- 
Ocracy is to maintain its strength and 
aor it must be grounded in a strong 
ted interest. As we all know, news- 
S Ders and radios contribute strongly to- 
fon an informed citizenry and, there- 
N. » 


to strong public interest in our 


nas a0 station WJAG, of Norfolk, Nebr., 
day recently celebrated its 45th birth- 
Cont It is to this station's 45 years of 
Wen public service that I call the 
tion of my colleagues. 

5 One of the oldest stations in the Mid- 
est. WJAG has not changed ownership 
cor it obtained its first Federal license 
75 uly 28. 1922. Founded by Gene Huss, 
d now directed by his son, Jerry Huss, 
broadcasting organization has been 
ed over the years to four stations 

Boe ea the Beef Empire stations. 
other Thomas, a good friend and an- 
tion second- generation son of the sta- 
is the very able vice president and 
ral manager of the Beef Empire sta- 
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tions. His father, Art Thomas, was a past 
manager of WJAG. 

Mr. Speaker, WJAG and other stations 
like it have made the job of representing 
our constituents well considerably easier 
by their continual efforts to educate their 
listeners on the issues and events of our 
country. It is fitting and proper that we 
recognize WJAG's contribution in this 
area as she celebrates her 45th birthday. 


High Interest Rates Mean High 
Unemployment, Expert Warns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 
Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
25, 1967, I inserted a statement in the 


Recorp concerning the meaning of tight 
money. Inadvertently, the first para- 


graph which credited the author of this 


article was omitted. Because I want the 
author to receive proper credit and be- 
cause this article has been distributed by 
Press Associates, Inc., to nearly 300 labor. 
publications, I ask that the entire article 
be reprinted today. 

The author of this article is Dr, Byron 
L. Johnson, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives from the State 
of Colorado. He is presently professor of 
economics at the University of Colorado 
and chairman of the National Council 
for Sound Monetary Policy. 

The article, entitled “High Interest 
Rates Mean High Unemployment, Ex- 
pert Warns,” follows: 

Denver (PAI).—The tight money doctors 
are peddling their patent medicine again. 
Early this year, they were in hiding, as in- 
terest rates were falling. This summer, more 
than three million are unemployed. Yet the 
money-changers are back in control of the 
temple of America. They preach that high 
interest Is helping fight the old devil—infia- 
tion. But high interest doesn't fight. infla- 
tion, it feeds inflation. It doesn’t help the 
economy; it adds to unemployment. The new 
higher interest policy is uneconomic, un- 
necessary, unfair and tragic for America. 

It is uneconomic because interest Is a cost 
of production. Increasing the price of money 
raises prices just as does raising the price 
of steel. Production is down, unemployment 
Is up. The threat of inflation is a phony argu- 
ment for a policy that hurts the worker, but 
helps the banker. 

If rates had been lower last year, the na- 
tion could have built another half million 
housing units despite the Vietnam war. This 
would have given jobs to another million 
men: for on-site construction, materials and 
supplies, and household appliances and 
goods. This would not have interfered with 
any other vital activity. America would have 
been more prosperous. 

Instead, those who bought homes paid 
heavily for high interest, and for the “points” 
on the mortgage. (“ Points“ are a discount 
on the mortgage. At 7 points, you sign for 
$10,000, but get only $9,300.) The builder 
adds as much as $1,000 to the cost of the 
house to cover this discount. Each 1% in- 
crease in interest rates raises the interest 
charge on a $15,000 mortgage by $150 a 
year. 

If you can get a 6.5% loan for 25 years 
today, total interest payments will be higher 
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than the actual mortgage itself: A $15,000 
mortgage will cost $101.29 a month or $30,387 
to retire. If rates were back at the old and 
reasonable price of 4.5%. the $83.38 monthly 
cost would be $5,373 lower over the 25 years. 

So fewer people can now afford houses. 
Fewer are built. Fewer workers are employed. 
And the economists too often bless this by 
calling it a “trade-off between full employ- 
ment and inflation. Some trade! And the 
worker whose job is being traded-off“ is 
not allowed at the bargaining table! Nor 
is the guy who wanted to buy a house, but 
couldn’t afford the higher interest. The money 
changers do all the trading for them both. 

The higher interest charges are also un- 
necessary. Three million unemployed is not 
full employment. And if we had it, and 
needed to cut back on borrowing, there are 
better answers than higher interest. Econo- 
mists and government officials are equally 
guilty of failing to discuss the alternatives. 
Higher down payments would restrain bor- 
rowing. So would shorter length loans that 
must be repaid faster. And banks could be- 
come more strict in granting loans. And when 
the economy approaches full employment, 
the nation can also raise taxes. 

High interest is unfair. It takes more from 
the workers, the farmers and the small busi- 
nessmen. Most of the big companies are using 
their own money, so they aren't hurt. The 
interest payments go to the wealthy few, 
and to the banks. The high interest goes to 
the 5% who own 85% of the government 
bonds, for instance. It is the young and the 
minority groups who suffer most of the un- 
employment that high interest encourages. 

But most of all, high interest is tragic for 
America. “The billions that go to interest,” 
as Ed Hart, founder of the National Council, 
has warned, “mean that America cannot 
afford the money needed for schools, for 
urban renewal, for mass transit, for recrea- 
tion and conservation. The more we have to 
pay moneylenders the less we have for essen- 
tial national services.“ This Is even more true 
today with the cost of the Vietnam war. 

Americans were promised a war on poverty. 
The hopes of tens of millions were raised 
by promises of good housing, better edu- 
cation, more jobs. As interest rates rise, these 
hopes fall. And it is no secret that the long 
hot summers of protest and riot are the 
fruits of past delay and neglect. High interest 
rates lengthen the delay, encourage the ne- 
glect. They feed the resulting tragedies. The 
tight-money doctors are making America 
sicker, not healing her. 


What Is This ?—Blackmail? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in February 
1959, Lyndon Johnson, then Senator, 
urged a group of members of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperatives, meet- 
ing in the Capital, to fight for their rights 
in Congress, saying: 

I don't know how many beer bottles you 
folks have, but the time has come when you 
must ask no quarter and give none. Fight 
them . in the corridors of the Capitol, in 
each House, generate public opinion, support 
your organization—and eventually, lf neces- 
sary, use your beer bottles. 


Democrat Congressman THOMAS G. 
ABERNETHY, on the House floor on July 
25, 1967, criticized the President for 
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seeking minority votes by joining their 
chant, “We Shall Overcome.” 

Vice President HUMPHREY, in 
New Orleans on July 18, 1966, stated: 

If I had to live in a slum, I think you 
would have had more trouble than you've 
nad already, because I've got enough spark 
left in me to lead a mighty good revolt. 


With top leaders of our country mak- 
ing such statements, it is easier, to under- 
stand, but no less reprehensible, when 
militant civil rights leaders travel the 
country making inflammatory state- 
ments and speeches. 

Stokely Carmichael, now showing his 
true Red color in Havana, in a speech 
in Florida referred to the bricking up 
of walls where formerly windows had 
been broken by Molotov cocktails. He 
said: 

We are coming back next time with dyna- 
mite. 


In Havana he said: 

This fight is not going to be a simple street 
meeting. It ts going to be a fight to the 
death. 

His successor as head of the Student 
“Nonviolent” Coordinating Committee, 
H. Rap Brown, is presently free on bail, 
accused of inciting the Cambridge riots. 
Among many inflammatory statements 
of which he is quoted were: 

I don't know who burned the school down, 
but you should have burned it down long 
ago. 


And— 
You better get yourselves some guns. 


When arrested, he said: 
We built this country and we'll tear it 
down. . 


At a more recent press conference, 
Brown stated: 


If Washington, D.C., don’t come around, 
Washington, D.C., should be burned down. 


Max Stanford, field chairman of the 
Revolutionary Action Movement—RAM 
—a highly secret all-Negro, Marxist- 
Leninist, Chinese-Communist-oriented 
organization, had been in frequent con- 
tach with Stokely Carmichael. He threat- 
ened to “disrupt the whole country,” and 
called for “burning down Washington,” 
and said: . 

If we don't get justice, we're going to tear 
this country apart. 

Since 1961, according to the Library of 
Congress, there have been 128 riots of 
national importance in the United 
States; some involving Negroes, some 
whites, and some both. Most of these 
were racial disturbances. 

With each new riot, a representative 
of the Urban League, or the NAACP, or 
CORE, or some other Negro group, 
blames it on the lack of Federal spending 
for poverty elimination, and states 
emphatically that riots will continue 
until massive funds are channeled into 
the ghettos. 

What is this? Blackmail? How can 
anyone define it in any other terms? 
Have Americans become so conditioned 
to such illegal pressures that they no 
longer speak up? When Castro demanded 
ransom, we paid it in spite of a great out- 
cry from those who retain a spark of the 
American spirit and courage which 
prompted those immortal words, “Mil- 
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lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

And since then we have witnessed re- 
peated use of this dirtiest of all pressure 
tactics in both national and international 
affairs, and with each failure to oppose 
it, blackmail has come more to be con- 
sidered an honorable means of obtaining 
that which logic and argument cannot 
convince has merit. 

The answer to these grasping, ungrate- 
ful, power-seeking leaders should be for 
Congress to declare that help will be 
forthcoming in direct proportion to the 
degree of self-help evident in an area. It 
does not cost anything to clean a place 
up; it takes only effort to clear weeds and 
remove trash; it requires but one thing 
to start an improvement program, and 
that is desire. Then, and only then, when 
the effort has been started, should funds 
be provided for grass seed, for building 
materials, and for other necessities, and 
for job training. 

Spending of massive sums in urban re- 
newal types of slum clearance is but a 
temporary wash job unless it is accom- 
panied by massive efforts by those who 
have influence—the white and Negro 
leaders of the area—who will devote their 
talents to uplifting the slum residents to 
self-sufficiency. How much more con- 
structive and really helpful would such a 
leader be than one who exhorts to mur- 
der, robbery, and arson. 

The funds spent for welfare, anti- 
poverty programs, job training, housing, 
and urban renewal have run into the 
billions. The projects have been sold on 
the basis of helping to eliminate the 
ghettos, the slums, and poverty generally. 
As project upon project has been added, 
and million dollars upon million dollars, 
so have riots increased in size, intensity, 
and numbers, 

The idea has proved wrong, just as the 
welfare state throughout history has 
failed. Yet, with every new disturbance, 
the same voices are heard condemning 
those who will not vote for enlarging the 
heat plans which have failed so miser- 

Congressman ABERNETHY rightfully 
criticized the liberal elements of both 
parties for sowing the seeds of rebellion. 
The riots are the result “of the political 
bidding contest the two parties have 
been engaged in, in their all-out effort 
to get the minority racial vote,” he said. 
In spite of all the assistance given, the 
situation worsened because, as he said, 
“The black power boys came back for 
more, and more, and more, and more.” 

As Dr. Joseph Jackson, great Negro 
leader of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, says: 

No sociologist has yet told us what cor- 
rupts the human spirit more, poverty or 
wealth. I am convinced that men have the 
power to withstand and defy an evil environ- 
ment. 


We hear that these ghettos are tinder 
dry, and just waiting for a spark to ignite 
them into an inferno, that such ignition 
is spontaneous when conditions get to a 
certain combination of elements, just as 
a fire starts by spontaneous combustion 
in a home. Rubbish. Consider the “ele- 
ments” of the Detroit riot. 

Police raided an after-hours drinking 
establishment at 5 o’clock on a Sunday 
morning—nice lawful endeavor, so the 
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police were wrong in interfering. “Spon- 
taneously,” 200 bottle-and-rock-throw- 
ing persons gathered at 5 a.m. 
Then, again “spontaneously,” fires 
erupted throughout the neighborhood. 
Firemen raced to the scene, and, as they 
got out to begin battling the blazes, 
sniper fire broke out from the rooftops. 
It was a consistent pattern throughout 
the area—but it was “spontaneous.” 

Again I say, rubbish. Unrehearsed 
mobs do not gather and then disperse 
through an area, with individuals each 
doing the identical thing in an identical 
way at an identical time. Our police de- 
partments in these major cities are noi 
the “town constables” of bygone days. 
They know what is going on, and how it 
is being done, and would have the situa- 
tion in hand, if they were not forced bv 
higher authority to use kid gloves. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, now in 
his 50th year in that agency, can hardly 
be considered ill-informed. Describing 
the Negro riots, he said: 

Communists and other subversives and 
extremists strive and labor ceaselessly to pre- 
cipitate racial trouble and to take advantage 
of racial discord in this country, Such ele- 
ments were active in exploiting and aggravat- 
ing the riots, for example, in Harlem, Watts 
Cleveland, and Chicago, 


Our Attorney General, the top law- 
enforcement official in the Nation, thinks 
our crime is merely a social problem. 50 
long as he thus continues to think, just 
so long will hoodlums, whether so-called 
civil rights leaders or not, continue to 
enforce their demands upon society by 
the pure and unadulterated blackmail 
now being used. 

Today, according to some estimates, 
there are 15 million poor families. Give 
them each $5,000 a year, for a total cost 
of $75 billion annually, and what would 
we have? One hundred seventy-five mil- 
lion people would be poorer; the 15 mil- 
lion families would have lost that much 
more self-respect and self-reliance, and 
riots would increase. Instead of being 
thankful for the $5,000, many would be 
looking at those making $10,000 and 
would be rioting to force additional 
“massive Federal funds” to eliminate the 
ghettos of poverty. 

One of the basic problems is that the 
administration promised far more than 
it could give, legislatively or financially, 
and gave far more than could be re- 
sponsibly absorbed. The Negro people 
can be helped, but self-help must be ac- 
companied by self-responsibility, and 
remain a major portion of the assistance 
program. In the meantime, insurrection 
must be stopped, and now is the time. 


Newark: Lesson for the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 

Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of turmoil and violence throughout 
America, we must be firm in our uncom- 
promising support for law enforcement 
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and the immediate cessation of lawless- 
ness, for the successful functioning of 
Society demands the maintenance of 
order and citizen responsibility. 


But we cannot react to these condi- 
tions with the passage of punitive legisla- 
tion that would further frustrate the 
Communities of which the rioters are 
Only a small part. Likewise, we cannot 
indiscriminately heap rewards on these 
areas because this would encourage the 
Other depressed communities to riot in 
the hope of Government funds. 


Rather, we must try to understand the 
Teasons for the rioting and make a sin- 
cere effort to solve the problem with the 
future of society in mind. 


I. therefore, call your attention to the 

Angeles Times article Newark: Les- 

Son for the Nation,” and insert it into 
the Record: 


Newark: Lesson FOR THE NATION 


Little can be said about the Newark and 
eld riots that has not been said be- 
fore, but Tepetition does not detract from the 
essential truths which define these tragic 
ents. These are truths the American 
People must accept and act upon, for what 
is at stake is nothing less than the kind of 
nation we are to have. 

The violence, the arson, the looting we have 

n witnessing can never be condoned or 
Justified as legitimate expressions of griev- 
ances. Whatever its motivation, lawlessness 
must always be put down as quickly as pos- 
sible, for it is something that threatens the 
ii © processes by which men undertake to 

ve together in something approaching civi- 
Society. 

But simply to condemn lawlessness, and 
precifically the anti-social behavior of young 
en In the nation’s cities, is not enough. 

ls not even a starting point. 

Pic outbreaks must be seen more as 
d ects than causes of the problems we face. 
ntil those causes are understood and ade- 
quate steps are taken to eliminate them, 
Processes and meaning of civilized so- 
ciety will equally be endangered. 
wa is no secret that environment in many 
ys determines human behavior. For the 
thro Negro that environment, shaped 
ugh more than three centuries of our 
history, too often is one in which poverty, 
blessness, discrimination, ignorance and 
— predominate. Frustration, anger, 
© proclivity toward violence that have be- 
come frighteningly commonplace spring 
largely from these conditions. 

Newark was virtually a classic laboratory 
example. It is a city with a majority Negro 

tion, but one which is for the most 
Politically impotent. Unemployment, 
R housing, high crime rates are the sta- 
evi cal evidence of its problems, and this 
dence is repeated elsewhere in the nation, 

Halting the violence, punishing the per- 
— are necessary steps, but they alone 

t resolve the underlying causes of the 
Xplosion, This is the overwhelming fact we 
must face. 

The Prescription for dealing with these 
$ conditions is not new. A massive in- 

stment by all levels of government and by 

vate enterprise to attack the roots of the 

8 is an urgent necessity. Jobs, housing, 

ter schooling and improved police-Negro 
unity relations are imperative. 

t of all, perhaps, there must be a de- 

to ed act of will by the white population 

understand, and not simply to condemn, 

t is behind the urban Negro problem. 

how that problem is faced will do much 


to decide the future of our society. 
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G. W. F. Cavender Promoted to National 
Rural Development Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr, G. W. F. Cavender, formerly director 
of the Farmers Home Administration in 
Tennessee, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of chief of FHA's National Rural 
Area Development Division. 

Mr. Thomas A. Lemond has been pro- 
moted to Mr. Cavender's former position 
as State FHA Director in Tennessee. 

Mr. Cavender is a dedicated, highly 
qualified leader in rural development, 
and Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman is to be commended and con- 
gratulated for his appointment of Mr. 
Cavender to the national post as Director 
of the national rural development effort 
in the FHA. 

Mr. Cavender knows the need—he 
knows the programs available—he knows 
the significance of rural development— 
and he will, I am sure, make a major 
contribution to this most important 
work. In this connection, Mr. Nat Cald- 
well, a distinguished writer, journalist, 
and economic development leader, has 
written an article in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean in regard to these appointments. 

In view of the importance of these de- 
velopments to my colleagues and to the 
Nation generally, I insert Mr. Gald- 
well's articles in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

USDA Promotes Two Tor STATE RURAL AIDES 
(By Nat Caldwell) 

Two of Tennessee's outstanding rural area 
development leaders, G. W. F. Cavender and 
Thomas A. Lemond, were promoted yester- 
day by U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L, Freeman. 


Cavender, Tennessee state director for the 
Farmers Home Administration for the past 
five and a half years, was promoted to chief 
of FHA’s national rural area development 
division. 

Lemond, for the past six years consultant 
in rural development for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, a USDA division, 
is to succeed Cavender. 

The two have worked closely together in a 
number of projects that have won Tennes- 
see national recognition for extending util- 
ities to rural areas, paving the way for in- 
dustrialization. 

Freeman said the appointment of Caven- 
der to the national post was another step by 
the department “to end the migration of 
rural people to large cities by helping small 
communities revitalize themselves.” 

As an ‘assistant to FHA Administrator How- 
ard Bertsch, Cavender will be responsible for 
directing the agency’s outreach function, in- 
cluding assistance to rural area planning and 
development groups, help in extending serv- 
ices of numerous federal agencies to rural 
areas, and help in drawing up economic de- 
velopment plans for rural areas and in carry- 
ing them out, 

This work is in line with President John- 
son’s directive to federal agencies to help 
meet unsatisfied rural needs. 

The recent announcement of the Carrier 
Corporation's big $15 million heavy duty air 
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conditioning plant at Morrison, a Warren 
County village, followed a collaboration of 
FHA and the Caney Fork Electric Coopera- 
tive in procuring an industrial water supply 
for Morrison, 

Bertsch came to Tennessee a year ago for 
a tour of the six Warren County utility dis- 
tricts financed by FHA. At the time he pre- 
dicted major industrial development would 
follow the extension of water supply and 
heavy duty electrical service to the six com- 
munities, including Morrison. 

At the time he disclosed to Tenneessee 
FHA personnel that he would seek to obtain 
Cavender as his national assistant in the 
rural areas development activity. 

Lemond has been assigned by REA to assist 
in demonstration development projects 
ranging from industry recruiting to recrea- 
tion projects throughout the Appalachian 
area of 10 states. 

Cavender has conducted indoctrination 
courses for Department of Agriculture officials 
seeking to broaden their development activi- 
ties in every section of the country in the 
past three months. 

After holding every type of post in the 
agricultural agency field from county agent 
to assistant state commission of agriculture, 
Cavender expressed “deep regret” at leaving 
Tennessee for a Washington assignment. 

“But I expect to continue deeply interested 
in the progress of Tennessee’s rural areas and, 
of course, will return here to live upon my 
retirement from the federal seryice,” Caven- 
dar added. 

Lemond, a Trenton druggist and farmer 
before he joined REA as a part time con- 
sultant six years ago, said he anticipated that 
the principal goals of FHA in Tennessee will 
continue as they were under Cavender. 

Clarence Redmond, rural area development 
representative for Caney Fork Electric Coop- 
erative, which has received national recogni- 
tion for its successes in creating new rural 
jobs, said: 

“The rural people of Tennessee and the 
mation will expect a sharp increase in rural 
job opportunities as a result of the promo- 
tions given to two of the most successful 
leaders in this field. 


“For the past several years we have ex- 
pected that FHA would come through with 
the credit for our rural water systems, Now 
Warren, Lawrence, and several other Ten- 
nessee counties are witihn shouting distance 
of 90% water service for all their rural citi- 
zens. We are setting our sights now on ex- 
tension of sewer service where needed and on 
industrial development.” 


Fred Vinson: Congressman from Ken- 
tucky—A Political Biography: 1890- 
1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who knew that great Kentuckian, Fred 
M. Vinson, are pleased to see the impor- 
tant place he is being given in the his- 
tory of the 19308 and 1940's. 

In that connection, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to a doctoral dis- 
sertation on Fred Vinson written by a 
Chief Master Sergeant in the Air Force, 
John H. Hatcher. 

This gentleman, who comes from my 
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district in Kentucky, will receive his doc- 
tor of philosophy degree at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati next month on the 
basis of his dissertation dealing with the 
former Chief Justice. He will be the first 
Air Force airman to receive a doctoral 
degree while on active duty. Sergeant 
Hatcher, who is 42 years old, is currently 
assigned to the Headquarters, U.S. Euro- 
pean Command, Stuttgart-Vaihingen, 
Germany, 

Mr. Speaker, I include a brief sum- 
mary of his dissertation on Fred M. Vin- 
son in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

FRED VINSON: CONGRESSMAN FROM KENTUCKY, 
A PoLrricaL BrocraPHy: 1890-1938 
ABSTRACT 

On a September afternoon in 1953, Freder- 
ick Moore Vinson, thirteènth Chief Justice 
of the United States, was laid to rest in a 
hillside cemetery in Kentucky's Big Sandy 
Valley, far from the scene of national power 
where he had spent most of his adult life. 
The simple rites befitted Fred Vinson for 
this was the way in which he lived his private 
life and conducted his public career. His en- 
tire adult life had been given over to public 
service. From the minor local post of Ken- 
tucky Commonwealth Attorney, he was 
elected to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1923 and, with one two-year 
interruption, remained there until his resig- 
nation in 1938. 

From 1938 until the end of his life, he was 
a prominent figure in national political life, 
but strangely never developed a large na- 
tional following. He commenced his judicial 
career as an Associate Justice of the United 
States District Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia via Presidential appoint- 
ment. Chief Justice Stone designated him 
Chief Judge of the United States Emergency 
Court of Appeals on March 2, 1942, and Vin- 
son served in both capacities until his res- 
ignation May 27, 1943, to become Director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, in which 
capacity he served until March 5. 1945. He 
was Federal Loan Administrator from March 
March 6 to April 3, 1945; Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion from April 4 
to July 22, 1945; and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from July 23, 1945, to June 23, 1946, at 
which time he became the thirteenth Chief 
Justice of the United States. His rise in the 
national power structure had been steady 
and showed many signs of logical culmina- 
tion in the White House. 

The dissertation examines the back- 
ground, childhood, early local career, and 
the fourteen years Vinson spent in Con- 
gress. He was an outstandingly successful 
product of the American political system; 
therefore, the dissertation concerns itself 
with that system and Vinson's formative 
years upon which his later eminence rested, 
He was raised in an atmosphere of court- 
rooms and politics in a section where these 
things are a way of life. His early school 
experiences taught him that his intellectual 
strength and unusual talents were most 
effective when concealed and employed with 
seeming casualness. By the time he moved 
into adult political life his arts of persuasion 
and compromise were well developed. 

Vinson's first five years in Co were 
not distinguished for their legislative out- 
put. However, it was during this period that 
he made the successful transition from 
county courthouse politician to national 
statesman, After his 1928 defeat in the 
Hoover landslide, he spent two years perfect- 
ing a district political organization which 
maintained him securely in Congress for the 
next eight years and continued to do his 
bidding long afterwards. He remained a 
posas force in Kentucky politics until his 

eath. 


His basic conservatism endeared him to 
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the Southern conservative Democratic bloc 
and his open admiration of Franklin Roose- 
velt made him welcome to New Deal ranks. 
He differed with the President on the single 
issue of treatment of America’s war veter- 
ans. This climaxed in open rebellion over 
the 1933 Economy bill and payment of the 
World War I bonus. In all other matters, he 
followed White House instructions faith- 
fully and effectively. While supporting all 
New Deal legislation, Vinson figured promi- 
nently in the construction of the AAA, the 
Social Security system, legislation affecting 
the bituminous coal industry, and was pre- 
pared to take up the “court fight” in the 
House pending action in the Senate. His 
main work in the New Deal Congresses, how- 
ever, was with the tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee. Regardless of the merits 
of increasing taxes in a depression period 
the reforms which Vinson forced into the 
American tax structure were long overdue 
and have endured. 

The dissertation suggests that Vinson's 
talents were political rather than legal, that 
he was a loyal supporter rather than a dar- 
ing innovator. It further suggests that his 
years in the Congress served as an appren- 
ticeship for his later roles in the national 
government. Vinson's private papers for the 
pre-1938 period have been destroyed and 
his later papers have been sealed by the 
family. Primary materials found in other 
collections were of considerable assistance, 
but the weight of evidence presented rests 
largely on several hundred interviews con- 
ducted over a three-year period and the rec- 
ords of the Congressional Committees on 
which Vinson served. 


A Great Sailor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Louis Stock- 
still a very able writer, has appropriately 
paid tribute to Adm. David L. McDonald 
in the current issue of the Journal of the 
Armed Forces. He concludes his state- 
ment with the salutation, “Well done.” 
I am confident that the entire Congress 
joins in the same salutation. I submit 
his editorial comment for reprinting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A GREAT SAILOR 
(By Louls Stockstill) 

David L. McDonald was not quite 18 when 
he entered the U.S. Naval Academy, and had 
not yet celebrated his 22nd birthday when 
he departed with his new commission for 
duty as a junior officer aboard the battleship 
Mississippi in June 1928. 

Next week—on 1 August—as he approaches 
his 61st birthday and the anniversary of his 
48rd year in Naval uniform, he returns to 
Annapolis to relinquish the highest post a 
Naval officer can hold, 

In the long span of years from midship- 
man to retirement as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tion, Admiral McDonald has watched the 
decimated fleet of the post-WWI period ex- 
pand and grow into the two-ocean Navy of 
WWII, and steam into an eventual position 
of world dominance on the seas, moving ever 
closer to the nuclear fleet of the future. 

For the last four of those years, he has 
stood at the helm and guided the Navy 
through the tides of dynamic change. He has 
worked indefatigably not only to improve 
ships and weapons and to revamp and 
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strengthen organizational and management 
functions, but to develop enlightened per- 
sonnel policies. 

As a young officer, David McDonald learned 
the hard way about some of the Navy's 
“people” problems. He served in the grades 
of Ensign and Lt(jg) for more than eight 
years and was a Lieutenant for another 514. 
By 1946, after 18 years’ service and as a re- 
sult of the speedier promotions of WWII, he 
was a captain, earning princely basic pay of 
$357 per month. He had to wait 11 years and 
7 months for his next promotion. 

The sacrifices he made along the way, both 
for himself and for his family, are all too 
apparent. So, too, is the obvious fact that 
he was guided by the challenge of career 
service, rather than any promise or prospect 
of financial reward. 

Once he had reached the top, however, he 
did not forget about those still making the 
long, arduous climb. As CNO, he saw to it 
that the Navy made renewed efforts to im- 
prove both the challenges and the rewards 
of career service, Creation of the highly effec- 
tive Alford Task Force and its probing study 
of ways and means to retain more career 
Navy men, is but one example of the con- 
cern he felt for people. 

His successful fight to prevent reduction 
of the carrier force was no more important 
in many ways than his equally successful 
efforts in winning hazardous duty pay for 
flight deck personnel. 

But there can be no realistic summary of 
his achievements as CNO, just as there can 
be no capsulized version of the other 39 
years he spent in uniform. That would take 
a book. And even then it might not tell all 
of the little things that made him—in the 
words of the President—"a great sailor.” 

Along with the Navy and the other Serv- 
ices, we salute him. “Well done,” Admiral. 


Historic Eagle Restored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and constituent, James B. DeMasters, 
of Overland Park, Kans., has become 
widely known for his patriotic endeav- 
ors. He has composed a motto with 13 
words, which explains the American 
bald eagle, our national symbol, “As the 
eagle lives nobly and high, our ideals 
should also be high.” 

And through Mr. DeMasters’ efforts, 
our most historic stuffed eagle—over 160 
years old—has been restored by the 
Smithsonian Institution for eventual 
display at Independence Hall. The Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol has a complete file 
on this work. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Aetna-Izer, July 1967 
issue, published by the Aetna Life & 
Casualty Co., of Hartford, Conn.: 

Historic EAGLE RESTORED 

Thanks to an Aetna agent in Kansas City: 
the eagle that served as the model for the 
United States military insignia and other 
government art will soon be on display in 
Independence Hall at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1962 James B. DeMasters, who is inter- 
ested in patriotic emblems, learned In a con- 
versation with Conrad Wirth, director of the 
National Park service, that a stuffed eagle 
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mar stored in the basement of Independence 
U. 


Mr. DeMasters later wrote to Mr. Wirth 
Suggesting the eagle be put on display, En- 
Suing correspondence revealed that the eagle 
had been part of the living menagerie kept 
by Charles Willson Peale in his Philadelphia 
Museum, After its death in 1805, Mr. Peale 
Mounted it and put it on display. 

A year later at the request of Benjamin 
Latrobe, architect for the capitol being built 
in Washington, Mr. Peale sent drawings of 

American bald eagle to be used as a 
model for the frieze in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Two years later the War Depart- 
ment asked Peale to paint the eagle in olis 
80 it could be used as a basis for insignia 
and regimental flags. 

Now almost 160 years later, Mr. DeMasters 
Was assured that the forgotten eagle would 
be restored and placed in a position of honor. 

Independence Hall is currently being re- 
built by the National Park Service and the 
Whole area is being restored to its appear- 
ance at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence was signed. When this restoration 

complete, the eagle will be put on display 

Independence Hall. 

Mr. DeMasters received letters commend- 
ing his efforts from Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, J. Edgar Hoover and other goy- 
ernment offictals. 


Centennial of Service of Sisters of St. 
Benedict in Southern Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the little com- 
munity of Ferdinand, Ind., in my dis- 
trict has been the home, for a century 
Now, of an order of the Sisters of St. 
Benedict, 


1 This wonderful body of nuns has per- 
Ormed countless service for the people 
ol southern Indiana. They are about to 
Celebrate the centennial of this service 
and I am proud to ask that my colleagues 
Mark this occasion. 


Max Olinger, of the Huntingburg, Ind., 
Independent, has written of the festivi- 
ties planned to mark this anniversary. 

nder unanimous consent I place this 
Column in the Recorn, as follows: 

(By Max Olinger) 
or summer the Sisters of St. Benedict 
100 wranand. Indiana, are celebrating their 
t th year of service to Southern Indiana. A 
ull week of centennial celebration is planned 
5 July 30 to August 8. Rarely during this 
Century of Service have they made any ap- 
for funds or support. During this time 
have provided nuns for education in our 
© schools, educational facilities and per- 
sonnel for high school students and college 
thon’ Personnel for our hospital, and a loca- 

In for women's religious vocations. This 

ber they are taking a giant step for- 
50 by providing a four year coeducational 

llege for all the youth of our area, 


The people of Huntingburg have been es- 
— fortunate in having had their serv- 

both in the grade school system at St. 
s and more recently in their excellent 
SPeration of our hospital and nursing home. 
Thousands throughout the land can fondly 
recall their guiding hand in their various 


educational. musical, religious, and medicinal 
orts. 
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The comfort of having an excellent hospi- 
tal is a priceless asset to each individual and 
to our community. When sickness or acci- 
dents occur, one can’t begin to put a value 
on the medical aid and comfort they pro- 
vide. Upon completion of the new hospital, 
Huntingburg will have the most modern and 
best of medical facilities that can be pro- 
vided. 

There will also be a further expansion of 
the nursing home and extended care for our 
aged. All this will be provided through the 
efforts of the Sisters of St. Benedict. Upon 
completion of the new St. Joseph's Hospital, 
a training program for nurses will be pro- 
vided for the youth of our area. This joint 
effort between the hospital staff and St. 
Benedict's College will be another very valu- 
able service to our city and to Southern 
Indiana. 


A Salute to the President of Girls’ Nation, 
Miss Cathy Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of 
the Congress the election of Miss Cathy 
Johnson of Birmingham, Ala., as presi- 
dent of Girls' Nation. 

Cathy, who has just finished her 
junior year at Shades Valley High School, 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
C. Johnson. She is a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, French National 
Honor Society, French Club, American 
Friends Service Club, pep squad, History 
Club, a representative on the student 
council, and will be president of usher- 
ettes at her school next year. 

A straight “A” student, Miss Johnson 
is a member of the Shades Valley Presby- 
terian Church in Birmingham. Prior to 
her election as the national president, 
Cathy was elected Alabama Governor 
of Girls’ State and led the Alabama dele- 
gation at the 21st annual session of Girls’ 
Nation, now in progress at American 
University. 

Girls’ State, culminated by Girls’ Na- 
tion, is the youth citizenship training 
program conducted annually by the 
American Legion Auxiliary to give high 
school juniors experience in the process 
of government, preparing them for their 
approaching citizenship responsibilities. 

Girls’ State sessions are held each year 
in State capitals in which high school 
juniors chosen for qualities of leadership 
set up their own miniature city, county, 
and State governments run by the rules 
of procedure based on State and local 
law. From Girls’ State two senators are 
selected to represent their consituents 
at Girls’ Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fact that the fu- 
ture of our country rests with our youth, 
The girls participating in the Girls’ Na- 
tion convention are preparing themselves 
for the role they will soon assume in 
their society. With young people of the 
quality of these fine young ladies in the 
Girls’ Nation convention taking an active 
interest in public life, America can look 
to the future optimistically. 
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We in Alabama are especially proud of 
our delegation and of Miss Cathy John- 
son. She represents the type of high- 
thinking, progressive leadership we in 
Alabama would like to be characteristic 
of all our political leaders. It is natural 
then that we have followed with interest 
the rise of this outstanding young lady. 
It is with great pride that the people of 
Alabama salute Miss Cathy Johnson on 
her election as president of Girls’ Nation. 


Results of 1867 Public Opinion 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, as a fresh- 
man Congressman, I felt it was extremely 
important to me to know the feelings of 
the people I represent in the First Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey, and for 
this reason, I distributed a public opin- 
ion questionnaire to my constituents. 

Their responses have proven to be ex- 
tremely valuable and show the great con- 
cern they feel about the.many serious 
issues facing our country. 

The question which seemed to arouse 
the greatest amount of interest and com- 
ments among my constituents was the 
one involving the war in Vietnam, a mat- 
ter of concern to all of us. Sixty-nine 
percent of those polled favored mounting 
a strategically sound effort for military 
victory: 17 percent favored holding key 
positions and trying to negotiate a set- 
tlement; only 7 percent favored con- 
tinuing our present course, and 7 percent 
favored withdrawing as soon as possible, 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorn the 
seven questions and the answers to my 
1967 public opinion questionnaire: 

[Results in percent] 
1, What should we do about Vietnam? 


Continue our present course 

Mount a strategically sound effort for 
Ane 5 sac e eta mma 69 

Hold key positions and try to negotiate 


personal and corporate income tax? 


3. Do you favor expanding trade with 
communist oriented countries? 


4. Do you believe the executive branch 
of the Government is providing the people 
with adequate, factual, information about 
what it is doing? 


5. Do you favor sharing of federal taxes 
with state and local governments without 
federal control? 


6. Do you favor the establishment of a 
new Hoover-type commission to help stream- 
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[Results in percent] 
line and reorganize the Federal Govern- 
ment? 


7. Do you favor taking politics out of the 
Post Office Department, and requiring Post- 
masters and others to be selected on merit 
alone? 


Wharton Hoch: 1908-67 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorials 
of memorial tribute to Wharton Hoch, 
editor and publisher of the Marion 
County, Kans., Record, who died on Sat- 
urday, July 22, 1967. 

He was the son of a former Member 
of Congress, the Honorable Homer Hoch. 
Wharton Hoch distinguished himself as 
a respected member of the Kansas jour- 
nalism fraterity. 

The following eulogies were written by 
newspaper associates of Mr. Hoch on the 
Florence, Kans., Bulletin, and the Pea- 
body, Kans., Gazette-Herald. They ex- 
emplify the high esteem with which 
Wharton Hoch was held by those who 
knew him best in the field of journalism 
in Kansas. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Florence (Kans.) Bulletin] 

The Lord has gained a gentle soul, and 
the world has lost a wonderful man. Wharton 
Hoch, Marion Record editor and publisher, 
well known and well liked throughout 
Marion county, and the state, died Saturday 
after a lengthy illness. He was a man of 
many talents, greatest of them being the 
ability to be friends with everyone. Even dif- 
ferences of opinion were easy to resolve with 
a man like Wharton. He had many friends 
and practically no enemies, and lived a life 
that was an example to his lesser fellowmen. 
He will be missed by his family, his fellow 
workers, and his friends all over Marion 
county. During his last serious illness, he 
was concerned for the safety and welfare of 
citizens in Marion who were threatened with 
a flood during June. He vowed to us that 
when he got well he would push for con- 
struction of a levee around Marion to protect 
the city from flood waters, even though his 
home was not in the district. May this spark 
of unselfishness and concern for his friends 
live on in his children and his friends. He 
truly believed and lived, Love Thy Neigh- 
bor.“ No greater tribute can be paid to a man. 


[From the Peabody (Kans.) Gazette-Herald] 
A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO a FINE INDIVDUAL 


Last week we lost a great and good friend 
when Wharton Hoch of Marion, dean of 
Marion County publishers, succumbed to a 
heart condition that had plagued him for 
Several years. The loss is a great one to us 
personally, but Marion County and this sec- 
tion of Kansas suffered a considerable loss 
as well. Wharton Hoch is the type of man 
sorely needed and difficult to find in small 
town journalism and small town civic life. 


In an age when fewer and fewer quality 
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young people are willing to fight it out in 
the small town newspaper field, we can 
hardly spare a not-old-in-years and very 
young in heart bastion of weekly journalism 
such as Wharton, He was one who had every 
chance to take the big city road. He was par- 
tially raised in large cities, educated in Chi- 
cago and Washington, D.C., spent some years 
away from his native Marion. But finally, 
with his deep wisdom, he came home to 
make the Marion County Record into one 
of Kansas’ finest and most respected weekly 
newspapers. 

One only needed to see the respect in 
which he was held by his peers in the news- 
paper profession in the state to appreciate 
his stature. 

Wharton was, perhaps, the epitome of the 
“transition” editor in Kansas. He was one of 
those who brought the profession into a 
semblance of order from its rather chaotic 
beginnings in the state. The first editors were 
either fire-eating politicians or converted 
printers, Wharton was neither, He was a per- 
fectly capable printer and he could write a 
perfectly flammable editorial, but he was one 
of those professionals who took the responsi- 
bilities of publishing so seriously that he 
weighed his words against community good 
rather than personal feelings. He studied, 
organized, researched, pondered—and he 
served his community extremely well. 

But you could never appreciate Wharton 
Hoch fully unless you knew him as a friend, 
as we were fortunate enough to do. And what 
a friend he was, indeed. 


Philadelphia Door Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle published in the Building Supply 
News of June 1967. This is an interpre- 
tive report by the editors of Building 
Supply News of the Supreme Court's 
disposition of the Philadelphia door 
case. Hopefully, this will shed some ad- 
ditional light on this important matter. 

The article referred to follows: 

PHILADELPHIA Door Case 


The future of prefabricated elements of 
Hullding construction was dealt a severe 
blow by a 5-to-4 decision of the United 
States Supreme Court (April 17, 1967), up- 
holding the “work-preservation clause” of 
Carpenters Union contracts in the Philadel- 
phia area. These contracts ruled out the use 
of doors that had in any manner been pre- 
pared at the factory for more rapid instal- 
lation so as to minimize the use of on-site 
labor. 

The question revolves about the defini- 
tions of secondary (illegal) and primary 
(legal) boycotts. Specifically, boycotts in 
support of the clause,“ were said to be law- 
ful under Section 8(b)(4)(B) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act; and the com- 
plicity of project contractors in agreeing to 
the clause was held to be legal under Sec- 
tion 8(e) of the same act. 

The case originated when the National 
Woodwork Manufacturers Association on 
June 13, 1963, filed unfair labor practice 
charges against the union before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Later, the case 
was Joined by numerous parties potentially 
affected by the NLRB decision. 

Justice Brennan, Joined by Chief Justice 
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Warren and Justices Fortas and White, and 
supported by a concurrent opinion of Jus- 
tice Harlan, wrote the majority opinion. A 
vigorous dissent was registered by Justice 
Stewart, joined by Justices Black, Douglas 
and Clark. 

MAJORITY VIEWPOINT 

The rationale of Justice Brennan's major- 
ity opinion was that the union's sole ob- 
jective was the preservation of work for 
its members, and that the boycott of the 
prefabricated doors involved only a pri- 
mary” dispute with the contractors. The 
Court stated this conclusion as follows: 

“The determination whether the ‘will not 
handle’ sentence of Rule 17 and its enforce- 
ment violated Par. 8(e) and Par. 8(b) (4) (B) 
cannot be made without an inquiry into 
whether, under all the surrounding circum- 
stances, the union's objective was preserva- 
tion of work for Frouge's employees, or 
whether the agreements and boycott were 
tactically calculated to satisfy union objec- 
tives elsewhere. 

“That the ‘will not handle’ ‘provision was 
not an unfair labor practice in this case is 
clear. The finding of the Trial Examiner, 
adopted by the Board, was that the objec- 
tive of the sentence was preservation of work 
traditionally performed by the job-site car- 
penters. This finding is supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, and therefore the union's 
making of the ‘will not handle’ agreement 
was not a violation of Par. 8(e). 

“Similarly, the union's maintenance of 
the provision was not a violation of Par 
8(b) (4)(B). The union refused to hang 
prefabricated doors whether or not they bore 
a union label, and even refused to install 
prefabricated doors manufactured off the 
job-site by members of the union. This and 
other substantial evidence supported the 
finding that the conduct of the union on the 
Frouge job-site related solely to preservation 
of the traditional tasks of the job-site car- 
penters.” (Emphasis added.) 

The Court reached this result by reason- 
ing which appears to repudiate the plain 
language of the statute (the boycotting of 
one employer to prevent the handling of 
products made by another employer is ex- 
pressly prohibited); and appears to have 
misread the Allen Bradley case (which was 
a pure product boycott of prefabricated eleo- 
trical fixtures); and appears to have ignored 
the many decisions under the Taft-Hartley 
Act holding that an objective of work pres- 
ervation is not a defense where the union 
boycotts the products of other employers. 
Further, the Court appears to have 
the embargo and trade-resistant effects of 
product boycotts and the injury to manufac- 
turers and their employees and to the public 
interest. 

DISSENTING VIEWPOINT 

Criticizing the majority's view.“ Justice 
Stewart, speaking for the four dissenting 
Justices, said: 

“The Court undertakes a protracted review 
of legislative and decisional history in an | 
effort to show that the clear words of the 
statute should be disregarded in these cases. 
But the fact is that the relevant history fully 
confirms that Congress meant what it sald, 
and I therefore dissent.” 

Stating the law as it had always been con- 
sidered to be until the recent work preserva- | 
tion” decisions of the Labor Board, the dis- 
senters said: 

“The courts and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board fully recognized that Congress 
had intended to ban product boycotts along 
with other forms of the secondary boycott, | 
and that it had not distinguished between 


*Actually, Justices Brennan and Stewart 
each had three unqualified supporters. Jus- | 
tice Harlan concurred with Justice Brennan. 
without accepting his argument. In effect 
there were three distinct viewpoints among 
nine judges, l 
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‘good’ and ‘bad' secondary boycotts. In a 1949 
decision involying Par. 8(b) (4), the Board 
Stated that ‘Congress considered the “product 
boycott” one of the precise evils which that 
Provision was designed to curb.’ The courts 
agreed. In Joliet Contractors Assoc. v. Labor 
Board, 202 F.2d 606, cert. denied, 346 U.S. 824 
the Court ot Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
held that a glaziers’ union boycott of pre- 

sashes to preserve work they had tradi- 
tionally performed was an unfair labor prac- 
tice under Par. 8(b) (4). 

“A similarly motivated boycott of prefab- 
Ticated doors by construction workers was 

ewise held illegal by the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Labor Board v. Local 11, 
Carpenters, 242 F. 2d 932, There were no 
Court decisions to the contrary prior to the 
1959 amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Although it made extensive other changes in 

ar. 8 at that time, Congress did not disturb 
the law firmly established by these decisions. 
conclusion is inescapable that the un- 
lon's boycott of the prefit doors in this case 
Clearly violated Par. 8(b) (4) (B).“ 
dissenters pointed to the simple truth 
that the majority “substituted its own no- 
tions of sound labor policy for the word of 
Congress.” 
EDITORIAL REACTION 

Criticism of the decision has been quick 
and caustic, On April 21, The Wall Street 
Journal editorially stated: 

“Perhaps the Supreme Court's decision up- 
ho union contracts that ban prefabri- 
dated materials fits the Alice-in-Wonderland 

ptlons which currently govern labor 
Union regulation, but the decision is also a 
g commentary on that regulation.” 
this case, however, he (Justice Bren- 
Nan) remarked, ‘Before we say that Congress 
t to strike from workers’ hands the 
economic weapons traditionally used against 
the employers’ efforts to abolish their jobs, 
that meaning should plainly appear.’ 
“That stuff in the law explicitly prohibit- 
ing contracts which ban another employer's 
Products, it seems, was too ambiguous, 

Well. maybe so. Maybe Congress needs to 
that Philadelphia carpenters cannot 
of to hang doors produced by members 

the Woodwork Manufacturers Association 
Ny Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday. Maybe, 
of it ought to struggle with the wording 

its legislation until it is so clear the NLRB 
and the courts cannot twist a limitation on 
ene into a Ucense to do precisely what 
© limitation banned. 
But while the English language is one of 
prime achievements, even it is not 
apaple of miracles.” 

On April 24, John M. Johnston said in 

Chicago Daily News: 
decision is a setback in our national 
March toward better ways of doing things. 
Materials fabricated at the factory by ma- 
hinery and mass-production methods have 
be because more uniform quality could 
had at lower price. 
for rue Philadelphia carpenters gain work 
themselves by refusing to install factory- 
Sem doors. But they deprive unionized fac- 
a Workers of wages earned by making 
Sors, and they deprive the public of an 
®conomy. 
f Prefabricated houses, bringing more com- 
ae and convenience for the family dollar, 
ve been a longtime dream. But if even the 
have to be made on the spot, the 
{ances lessen for moving entire kitchens 
to place. 

Perhaps the union attitude is under- 

Standable, but however human the motive, 
ns should no more be permitted to block 
allo ess than the canal-boat operators were 
Wed to prohibit railroads, 

On April 19, The Washington Post stated: 
Mester side has marshaled formidable argu- 
Nr for its views from the legislative his- 

Jaa behind the act. In fact, however, as 
| ae tice Harlan noted, ‘Congress was not 
| “MWarely faced with the problem this case 
1 
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presents.’ The mystery is why the majority 
felt 1t necessary, in the face of this ‘opaque 
legisiative record.“ to conclude. that the 
words of the statute do not mean what they 
say. 
“The outcome seems to rest on a conclu- 
sion that Congress could not have intended 
to restrain collective bargaining at a point 
where union members are fighting to pro- 
tect their jobs. But it is certainly no less 
reasonable to conclude that Congress did 
intend to protect the public against product 
boycotts which obstruct the free flow of 
goods and throttle the growth of our 
economy, 

“Apparently Congress itself will have to 
say the last word.” 

AN EARLY WARNING 


It should be of some interest that In 
Building Supply News in August, 1965, there 
appeared an editorial on this subject, then 
in litigation, entitled; Back to the 
Pyramids.” 

In this editorial it was said that: 

“Unless construction technology is to be 
forced back to the pyramids,’ it is incum- 
bent that the petitioners be upheld and the 
unions be denied. Any time a union is al- 
lowed to claim an hour or more of job work 
for a task that can be easily done—as has 
been proved—in eight minutes or less, the 
construction industry dies piecemeal. With 
job pay scales averaging between 84 and $5 
an hour in major metropolitan areas, and 
steadily rising, it doesn't take a trained mind 
to discern what fate a decision favorable to 
the union would entail, not only to the 
manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers and 
contractors, but to the union membership 
itself. In the end the victims would be the 
consuming public; and the public interest 
would be adversely affected.” 

Both the majority opinion and Justice 
Harlan's concurring opinion virtually invite 
Congress to correct the uneconomic effects 
of product boycotts by new legislation. The 
Court's reluctance to give the plain langu- 
age of the present law its intended effect 
will make the drafting of new adequate legis- 
lation difficult—but it can be done. Con- 
sideration is already being given to the in- 
troduction of corrective legislation. 


THE NUB OF THE SITUATION 


The exact scope and effect of the decision 
will not be known until it has been applied 
in subsequent cases. However, having re- 
ceived the Court's blessing on work preser- 
vation” boycotts, the unions may be expected 
to boycott prefabricated products with im- 
punity whenever it serves their purposes, 

The core of the decision seems to be that 
if the union can show an objective of work 
preservation, It will be free to boycott pre- 
fabricated products—by agreements or 
strikes—unless the union has a dispute with, 
or is trying to affect the labor conditions of, 
an employer other than the immediate em- 
ployer, ie., a so-called “secondary” objective. 

The question of vital interest is: What 
types of objectives and union conduct in 
the future will be deemed unlawful under 
the Court's “primary-secondary” rationale? 
The unions will undoubtedly seize on the 
Court's great emphasis on “work preserva- 
tion” in an attempt to expand their boycott 
immunity as far as possible. 

On the face of it, a union's boycott of cus- 
tomers or suppliers in furtherance of the 
union’s dispute with a manufacturer of the 
boycotted product appears to be unlawful. 
Also, a union boycott of products because 
they are union-made, or are made by the 
wrong union, or do not bear a union label, 
etc., would seem to be unlawful, without 
question, 

Further, it appears that, under the Court's 
decision, a boycott of products because they 
are made under so-called “substandard” labor 
conditions would be unlawful. Such an ob- 
jective is directed to the labor conditions of 
employers other than the immediate em- 
ployer. 
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The Court touches lightly on the difference 
between “work preservation“ and “work AC- 
quisition,” but states that it does not decide 
the legal effect of this difference. It has been 
held several times by the Board that a boy- 
cott to acquire work necessarily affects and 
deprives employees of other employers of 
work and should certainly be considered a 
“secondary” objective. 

From a practical standpoint, it may be 
that the simple factor of economics will af- 
ford some protection against union assertion 
of product boycotts. For instance, it is often 
to the substantial advantage of both con- 
tractors and their employees to use prefabri- 
cated building components. 

If a contractor’s employees and the union 
can be convinced that the contractor will be 
able to get the job only by bidding on a pre- 
fab component basis, the union might be 
willing to agree in writing that its members 
will handle and install these products, in 
order for them to get the work. ý 

In areas where prefabrication in a factory 
is done by members of the same union that 
represents the contractor's employees, it is 
dificult to see how the union could success- 
fully claim that its boycott is solely for the 
work preservation of its members. The boy- 
cott would obviously be for the purpose of 
taking work from part of the union's mem- 
bers and giving it to other of its members. 

In this situation, the Court’s “work pres- 
ervation“ immunity probably would not ap- 
ply. Further, as a practical matter, it should 
be possible in many cases to induce the 
union itself not to take boycott action which 
would prevent the use of products made by 
its own members. 

Remedial action to be sought in Con- 
gress—which the majority decision of the 
Court seems to invite—will need to come to 
grips with all of the questions that the 
Court's decision raises. 

The objectives of the Great Society will 
not be realized—will in fact be defeated by 
the kind of road blocks set up in the present 
Court decision. 2 

The decision for or against present build- 
ing technology, let alone the technology of 
the future, is placed squarely in the lap of 
Congress, which has to decide momentous 
questions about the future’ of our cities, 
towns and rural areas for the next several 
decades. Presumably, these vital decisions 
can no longer be left to the processes of U- 
gation between unions and employers. 


Paul Harvey Cites Salina’s Economic 


Resurgence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement by the Department of De- 
fense in November of 1964 that Schilling 
Air Force Base was to be phased out in 
6 months cast a pell of gloom over the 
city of Salina, Kans. This fine city in 
my congressional district had come to 
rely heavily on the payroll of the base 
to maintain the ecommunity’s economy. 
The prospect of the loss of inccme cre- 
ated many anxious moments for Sa- 
lina’s citizens, not to mention the prob- 
lems created by the departure of thou- 
sands of personnel assigned to the base. 
The dramatic recovery of the com- 
munity from this economic setback has 
drawn nationwide attention. 
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Recently, Paul Harvey, the famed ra- 
dio commentator, who served as a radio 
announcer for a Salina radio station at 
one time, commented on the miraculous 
job of the community in turning advers- 
ity into prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, , include “The Bootstrap 
Cities,” an excerpt from Mr. Harvey's 
broadcast of July 6, 1967, in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Tue BOOTSTRAP CITIES 


If there is a common denominator in the 
lives of men the world calls successful it is 
that they get up when they fall down, This 
is true of cities, too. 

I have seen dozens of cities in the United 
States dependent on a crutch—leaning 
heavily on an adjacent military installation. 
When that crutch was removed all faltered, 
some fell—and some picked themselves up 
again to stand taller and more secure than 
theretofore. 

Moses Lake, Washington converted a va- 
cated air base to our nation’s first facility 
for airline crew training. 

Springfleld, Massachusetts leased a va- 
cated armory to industry. 

Lincoln, Nebraska adapted its former air 
base to a Job Corps Center. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania is supplanting 
the Old Olmsted Air Force Base with a re- 
gional jet airport, a major university cam- 
pus and several industries. 

Port Clinton, Ohio's old Erie Army Depot 
now houses a new industry. 

In Waco, Texas—on the site of now-closed 
James Connally Air Force Base—a major 
vocational-technical institute is re-using 
those facilities. 

In Mobile, Alabama, they're leasing former 
Air Force buildings to industry. 

And in Salina, Kansas perhaps the most 
* demonstration of all. 

ago when I visited Salina I 
2 its big, busy SAC base, Schilling. 
Schilling represented 20% of the city’s pop- 
ulation and 20% of its payroll. 

Then, two years ago, the big birds flew 
south forever. Salina, stunned, staggered 
and fell to its knees. 

No power on earth can keep a first-class 
town down. In two years, Salina, Kansas has 
picked itself up, dusted itself off, and almost 
totally erased the unexpected economic def- 
icit. 

Aircraft, commercial and private, is using 
that beautiful three miles ribbon of runway. 
Schilling’s 8,000 acres of former buildings 
are refilling with industry, a technical in- 
stitute, a state rehabilitation center, a vo- 
cational technical school and a state Highway 
Patrol Academy. 

The degree to which Salina turned its dark 
cloud silver-side-out so impressed the Penta- 
gon that “The Salina Story” has been pub- 
lished by the Department of Defense as a 
template, a blueprint for other cities sim- 
Uarly stricken. 

For example, Salinas unprecedented use 
of former military housing. 735 housing units, 
mostly duplexes, previously officer housing— 
is now a housing complex for “waiting wives.” 

While husband is overseas, the wife and 
children may live in one of these handsome, 
modern, recently constructed dwellings— 
paying only her government housing allow- 
ance, usually $105 per month. 

The “waiting wives program“ was insti- 
tuted by a gallant Base Commander, Col. 
Mike Scanlon, who went ahead and did it 
first—and got permission afterwards. Any 
community with surplus housing can emu- 
late this example. 

One wife brought twelve children, though 
they average five-plus children per wife. One 
family came from Alaska. He went on to 
Vietnam, leaving his wife and nine children 
in Salina. 


There is a waiting list, but the occupancy 
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rotates, of course, as the husbands’ tours of 
duty end. 

Thus has Schilling Air Force Base been 
converted from a 200 million dollar white 
elephant to a multiplicity of purposes worth 
potentially much more than before. 

Thus Salina, reshaping its swords into 
plowshares, came out of the fire heat-tem- 
pered and better than ever. 


A Letter Presented to U.S. Marines by 
South Vietnamese Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
several days ago I received a letter from 
a constituent, Mrs. J. Lee Chaille, of 
San Anselmo, Calif. In her letter, Mrs 
Chaille told of hearing from her son in 
Vietnam, in which he described a letter 
presented to him and other marines of 
his unit from a unit of South Vietnamese 
soldiers. In addition, Mrs. Chaille was 
kind enough to furnish me a copy of the 
original message which her son had sent 
home. 

At first glance, it is obvious that this 
letter from the South Vietnamese sol- 
diers to our Marines of the 1st Battalion, 
5th Regiment was not professionally 
done. It reflects the difficulty both sides 
have with the language barrier but more 
than that, it contains a vital message 
for every American. In the belief that 
other Members would be interested in 
reading it, I include the full text in the 
Recorp: 

QUEsON DISTRICT, 
June 6, 1967. 
Officers, Noncommissioned Officers and Ma- 
rines of 1st Battalion, 5th Regiment: 

In the past few years the communist 
had sown the death and sufferings to the 
people of Queson. The battle-field was full 
of powder smoke, the villages were full of 
savage slaughters. The communist didn't 
refuse any inhuman affairs. They applied all 
the ruses they have in their acting. They 
have used treachery and crafty means how- 
ever it is inhuman, however it is anti-eyolu- 
tion, to plunder, to massacre and to develop 
their influence. 

They announced that they acted for the 
right of the people but in fact their only 
aim was to develop their own communist doc- 
trine, an inhuman doctrine betrayed to the 
value of human kind. They are still burning 
temples, pagodas, destroying christianity, de- 
stroying freedom. That is why, today, you 
Marines and we ARVN, we love freedom, we 
love peace, and stand together to fight against 
communist not by theory, not by word but 
by our own life. 

Each drop of your blood which drops on our 
father-land will grow and bloom for the 
“Freedom Tree“. Each piece of your bone 
which falls down upon our country will be 
one stone to build the basis of democracy. 
For our part, we have to protect and defend 
the independence of our nation with our red 
blood and our white bone; but for your part, 
you wear war clothes and leave your lovely 
country to sacrify for freedom, for peace of 
the world, for the friendship between your 
country and ours. 

We are moved and grateful to your people 
and your fighting against communist to bring 
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wealth and peace to our country. Words are 
not enough to show you our gratitude and 
your people but what we can do is to engrave 
it into our heart. Our history will have 
glorious pages about you and your people, in 
the same time, we will mark disgraced and 
insulted marks to communist that will never 
fade even for thousands of years. 

On behalf of military, political cadres and 
people of Queson we bow our head to your 
heroes who had died for our country and 
we will be close to your side any time to 
kill our last enemy—the communist—to de- 
fend, to protect, to build the rural life of 
the people of Queson. 

God bless you and your family. 

Vietnamese-American friendship forever. 


Carl Sandburg 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMETIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation is saddened by the loss of one 
of her most honored and beloved writers, 
Carl Sandburg. A poet, a singer of 
American folk tales, and a Pulitzer Prize 
biographer of Abraham Lincoln, Carl 
Sandburg held a special place in the 
hearts of his countrymen. His was a 
uniquely authentic American voice. “He 
celebrates what is best in us,” Henry 
Steel Commager wrote of him, “and re- 
calls us to our heritage and our hu- 
manity.“ Many of us here in the Con- 
gress will remember his moving address 
on February 12, 1959, before a joint 
session commemorating the 150th anni- 
3 of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coin. 

Mr. Speaker, it is in this respect that 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial eulogizing the late 
Carl Sandburg which appeared in the 
July 26, 1967, Madison, Wis., State 
Journal: 

ROUGH AND GENTLE PorT—A Lor or LINCOLN 
In SANDBURG 

Poet for the people, biographer, novelist, 
singer of folk songs, and teller of tales—He 
was Carl Sandburg, a man with shaggy hair 
who retired to a goat farm. 

He was the son of an immigrant who 
roughened his hands at any work that would 
put bread on the table. 

He was a milk wagon driver, a barbershop 
porter, a worker in a tin shop, and in the 
winter he carved some of the cold into blocks 
of ice to be stored in sawdust for next sum- 
mer's use. 

He was a dish washer, 8 railroad section 
hand, a toller who followed dusty harvest and 
reaped folk songs along the way, storing them 
in his own personal granary for use years 
later. 

He was a soldier, a salesman, a political 
party organizer, an advertising manager, aD 
aide to a Socialist mayor, a foreign correspon- 
dent, editorial writer, and a goat raiser. 

He was all that, and more. 

He put Chicago into words for the world 
to see and feel—from its stockyards and 
sprawling railways to its loud laughter of 
youth, the “City of the Big Shoulders.” 

He pulled Abraham Lincoln out of a fog 
of myth and gave him back to history as he 
really was, a warm man but a human one 
with frailities. 
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There was a lot of Lincoln in Sandburg, 
Just as there was a lot of Chicago in him 
“under his ribs the heart of the people.” 

Like Whitman, he heard America singing; 
and like Ulysses, he was a part of all that he 
had met. 

But he could be the despair of newspaper 
editors by disappearing at a labor convention, 
Overwhelmed by the importance and the ex- 
Citement. 

If he had never written anything except 
his grand scale biography of Lincoln, from 
the prairie years through the presidency and 
the assassination, he would have been hon- 
Ored and remembered. 

He could be rough, as with his Chicago 
Poem; or gentle, as with his Fog coming “in 
on little cat feet And he could answer critics 
With defense of slang: “a language that rolls 
Up its sleeves, spits on its hands, and goes 

Work.“ 

Carl Sandburg did not ask much: “a little 

e in the home and a little affection and 
esteem outside the home.” 

The love and affection for him now remain 
à legacy that will grow and grow as long 
as the story of America Is told. 


Sp.4c. Edward J. Wise Succumbs to 
Combat Wounds 


EXTENSION OF ‘REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Space. Edward Joseph Wise, a young 
Soldier from Street, Md., was recently 
killed in action in Vietnam. I wish to 
Commend the courage of this young man 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following article in the Recorp: 

RD SOLDIER DIES IN VIETNAM—EDWARD 

425 WISE SUCCUMBS TO COMEAT WOUNDS 

EET, Mo., July 31—Spec. 4 Edward Jo- 
Soph Wise, 19, of Btrect, has been Miled in 

in Vietnam, the Defense Department 
announced today. 
ne Pecialist Wise died July 27 from wounds 
x received in combat, his mother, Mrs. Mary 

Dunaway, said. 

Born in Baltimore, he moved to Street, 


at October. He received his army training 
“ae Bragg, N. O., and Fort Jackson, S. C., 
left for Vietnam March 27. 
Di Was a member of the 25th Infantry 
Vision and won a combat infantryman 
5 in June. He was promoted to Special- 
4 two weeks ago, his mother sald. 
G knew what he was fighting for. He 
to fight communism,” his mother said. 
Specialist Wise was described as an out- 
Prin, boy who loved hunting by the assistant 
His Pal at the North Harford High School. 
said family was very important to him, he 


85 addition to his mother, he is survived 
his stepfather, William Dunaway; two 
Roters, Miss Eileen Dunaway and Miss Mary 
aw Way, and six brothers, Kenneth Dun- 
Tine Harold Dunaway, Michael Dunaway, 
Ste thy Dunaway, Gerald Dunaway and 
tephen Dunaway, all of Street, Md, 
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The War Profiteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our distinguished colleagues, the Honor- 
able Henry B. GONZALEZ, has been a 
longtime leader in the congressional 
fight to curb wartime profiteering. 

In an article in the August 1967 issue 
of the Progressive magazine, entitled 
“The War Profiteers,” Mr. GONZALEZ 
charges that the sudden and tremendous 
upsurge in procurement” for the war in 
Vietnam in the past 18 months has 
loosened Government procurement prac- 
tices and set the stage for profiteering. 

He notes that “in fiscal 1966 prime 
contract awards soared to $38.2 billion, 
an increase of more than $10 billion” over 
fiscal 1965, and that estimate for prime 
contracts in fiscal 1967 range as high as 
$45 billion. 

Mr. GONZALEZ asks if the Renegotia- 
tion Board, the Government agency 
created in 1951 to beat back the profi- 
teers during the Korean war, will be able 
to do a thorough job in recovering ex- 
cess profits from Vietnam war contrac- 
tors. 

The issues that Mr. GONZALEZ raises in 
his thoughtful article are of great con- 
cern to this body. Therefore, I insert the 
article in the Recorp at this point and 
urge my colleagues to give it their close 
attention: 


THE Wan PROFITEERS 
(By Henry B. GONZALEZ) 


During a war, it is necessary for a nation 
to mobilize both its human and material re- 
sources—men, arms, equipment, and other 
supplies. But there is a crucial difference in 
the ways by which men and property are 
pressed into service for war. 

Men are drafted. If they are in the pre- 
scribed age bracket and otherwise qualify, 
they are mobilized, willing or not. The civil- 
ian who is conscripted into the military 
sacrifices the comforts of his family, his 
home, his job, his security, and possibly his 
life. The individual has no opportunity to 
bargain or negotiate for his pay and benefits, 
His compensation is fixed by law and it is 
pitifully low, 

Property, on the other hand, is purchased, 
much of it through the awarding of contracts 
by the government, usually at great profit to 
corporations, 

One would suppose that those persons who 
supply the government with property in time 
of war would be willing to do it without 
exacting execessive profits. In light of the 
heavy sacrifices by those who go to war, 
those who do not fight but who benefit from 
the war by doing business with the Govern- 
ment should at least be not to 
take advantage of the situation by profiteer- 
ing. 

But the facts make it clear that profiteer- 
ing is taking place on a considerable scale 
and there is evidence that it is on the up- 
swing. 

“War profiteering” apparently is an un- 
mentionable subject in Washington. Even 
the independent Renegotiation Board, estab- 
lished in 1951 to beat back the profiteers 
during the Korean War, prefers the term ex- 
cess profits.” Nevertheless, the Board made 
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determinations of excess profits in the 
amount of $24.5 million in fiscal year 1966. 
This money was returned to the U.S. Treas- 
ury by private contractors. In addition, $23.2 
million was received by the Government 
through “voluntary refunds” and “volun- 
tary price reductions” in connection with 
renegotiation proceedings. These recoveries, 
although small, are all the more remarkable 
in light of what Congress has done to the 
Renegotiation Board since it was created in 
1951. 

War profiteers grow fattest and richest 
when elected public officials, the press, and 
other news media ignore the issue. It is in 
the absence of public attention today that 
the profiteer can successfully push his spe- 
cial interest legislation with one hand while 
pocketing “excess profits” with the other. 

There was a time when war profiteering 
was a more glamorous and a more news- 
worthy Issue. Some of us can recall the head- 
lines made by the then Senator Harry 5. 
Truman with his extensive Senate investiga- 


tions into profiteering during World War II. 


The War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board, predecessor to the present Board, re- 
covered more than $11 billion dollars in “ex- 
cess profits” from private contractors doing 
business with their Government during 
World War II. More than $800 million was 
recovered in the aftermath of the Korean 
War. The real question is, how much got 
away? 

The reason that profiteering increases in 
time of war is easily understood. During such 
periods the Government's need for supplies 
and materials increases suddenly to great 
heights, The requirement for speed in pro- 
duction eliminates the opportunity for often 
long, cautious negotiations, careful surveys, 
and other steps which sound purchasing pol- 
icy otherwise requires, The practice of in- 
viting bids for Government contracts is set 
aside; competition decreases and often dis- 
appears. The forecasting of costs of produc- 
tion becomes impossible except as a matter 
of guesswork. As a result, contractors, in 
seeking to against contingencies and 
often for less justifiable reasons, skyrocket 
their costs, It is during this crucial time, 
when the nation’s need is greatest but its 
ability to proceed with caution is least that 
negligent and unscrupulous dealings are 
widely practiced. 

Senator William Proxmire of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Economy in Government 
Subcommittee, recently said that when he 
found out how the Defense Department is 
currently spending its enormous budget—an 
annual average of $1,600 for each American 
family—it “shocked me out of my chair.” 

No better example of the taking of “excess 
profits” exists than the one documented by 
the case of Boeing Airplane Co. v. U.S., de- 
cided by the United States Tax Court in 1962. 
Boeing had attempted to charge, as a legi- 
timate expense on its Government contract 
for military aircraft, the cost of the design, 
development, and construction of the proto- 
type of the 707 commercial airliner. 

Another item claimed by Boeing as a 
legitimate expense against its contract was 
$629,000 for “institutional” advertising, sell- 
ing expense, and entertainment expense. The 
court found that the “institutional” adver- 
tising consisted in Boeing keeping its name 
before the public as a producer of commer- 
cial aircraft. This is not a new practice. Then 
Senator Harry S. Truman wrote in The Pro- 
gressive in 1943 of parallel abuses in World 
War II, and pointed out that “the advertis- 
ing costs the corporations practically nothing 
because the taxpayer foots the bill.“ 

In the Boeing case the selling expenses 
were incurred in connection with its com- 
mercial business, and the entertainment 
expense was in part for the purchase of meals 
and the general entertainment of visitors 
and business associates. None of these items 
was allowed by the court. S 
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Boeing had appealed a $9.8 million deter- 
mination of excess profits by the Renegoti- 
ation Board. The court determined that Boe- 
ing owed the government not $9.8 million, 
but $13 million in excess profits, underscoring 
the weakness, or at least the moderation, of 
the Renegotiation Board. But renegotiation 
cases seldom reach the courts. If they did 
there might well be more Boeing-type cases. 

A North American Aviation, Inc. case, de- 
cided by the Board in 1962, held that the 
company had recelved excess profits in the 
total amount of $16.5 million. And a $10 
million refund of excess profits was obtained 
from General Motors in 1958, as a result of 
a Congressional investigation into the pro- 
duction of the FO81F airplanes. 

It is no surprise, then, that there is a 
movement to abolish the Renegotiation 
Board, or that among the strongest mem- 
bers of the movement are the aerospace 
industries. In a letter dated March 23, 1966, 
the Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc. stated to the House Ways and 
Means Committee: 

“This association is convinced that expira- 
tion of the [Renogotiation] Act would not 
harm the nation’s defense effort and would 
not increase the cost of procurement.” 

It is the level of procurement and the rela- 
tive rate of procurement that determines the 
profiteer. As an obyious example, Government 
procurement reached record high levels in an 
extremely short period with the outbreak of 
World War II. A similar situation occurred 
with the Korean War. Vietnam, until recent- 
ly, has been somewhat different. It is the sud- 
den and tremendous upsurge in procurement 
that loosens up Government—mainly De- 
fense Department—practices and sets the 
stage for profiteering. For Vietnam there was 
no sudden upsurge until last year. 

For several years preceding 1966, procure- 
ment and prime contract awards by the De- 
partment of Defense had remained at a high 
but a fairly steady level. In fiscal year 1964, 
prime contract awards totaled $28.7 billion. 
In fiscal 1965, the figure even declined, to 
$27.9 billion. But in fiscal 1966 prime contract 
awards soared to $38.2 billion, an increase of 
more than 6810 billion or approximately 
thirty-nine per cent in a one year period—a 
sudden and tremendous upsurge. 

The figures for the first six months of fiscal 
year 1967 show a twenty-eight per cent in- 
crease over the 1966 figures. The best esti- 
mate projects about a twenty per cent in- 
crease for the full year, which will place 
prime contract awards for 1967 at $45 billion. 
This amount will be the highest dollar 
amount in any year since World War II. in- 
cluding the Korean period. Inevitably these 
increases will add a greater workload to the 
Renegotiation Board and will hopefully re- 
sult in large recoveries of excess profits. But 
how well-equipped is the Board to do a thor- 
ough job? 

The Government's earliest attempts to 
curb profiteering resulted in the Vinson- 
Trammell Act of 1934. This law, as later 
amended, fixed profits on shipbuilding at 
ten per cent and on aircraft at twelve per 
cent. Unfortunately, neither the Vinson- 
Trammell Act nor subsequent attempts to 
restrict excessive profits by building safe- 

around the contract itself worked as 
intended. Vinson-Trammell contractors sim- 
ply padced their costs to defeat the statu- 
tory percentage limitation on profits. Cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts; lump sum con- 
tracts; escalator clauses; permitting price 
adjustments in accordance with fluctuations 
of labor and other costs; and letters of Intent 
to negotiate a formal contract were all tried 
without material success. 

With the experience of World War I, when 
profiteering reached a zenith, and the failure 
of Vinson-Trammell, still fresh in Govern- 
ment circles,,the principle of renegotiation 
was introduced at the outset of World War 
Il. Under the Renegotiation Act of 1942 the 
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Government reserved the right to renegoti- 
ate wartime contracts by procurement offi- 
cials, Thus, a contractor may be called upon 
to refund to the Treasury that portion of 
his profits for the fiscal year examined—on 
contracts with Government departments 
named in the Act—which are determined by 
the Board to be excessive. 

The Renegotiation Act of 1951 made the 
Board independent for the first time. But 
the Act is temporary and must be renewed 
every two years. The 1951 Act was strong and 
sound, It enabled the Government to recover 
more than $800 million in connection with 
contract awards during the Korean War, in 
addition to large voluntary refunds. 

Beginning in 1954, however, a series of 
amendments was pushed through Congress 
with the intent of reducing the ability of 
the Board to do the job intended. For ex- 
ample, under the original Act, contractors 
whose prime contract awards totaled at 
least $250,000 during the fiscal year were 
subject to renegotiation. The 1954 amend- 
ments raised the floor to $500,000. In 1956 
the floor was again raised, to $1 million. 

An even more serious limitation on the 
Board's ability to police the profiteers is the 
multitude of exemptions that have been in- 
serted into the Act. Contracts for durable 
productive equipment,” meaning machinery, 
tools, or other productive equipment with a 
useful life of more than five years, are ex- 
empt. There is an exemption for “Standard 
Commercial Articles or Services"—articles 
customarily maintained in stock by the con- 
tractor, the commercial non-governmental 
sales from which constitute at least thirty- 
five per cent of the total sales of that article 
during the fiscal year. This covers a huge 
range of products and services. 

Other limitations now include an exemp- 
tion for construction contracts let by com- 
petitive bidding, a five year carry-forward 
loss provision, and elimination from the Act 
of a number of Government agencies which 
were originally covered. These agencies in- 
clude the Coast Guard, Department of Com- 
merce, Tennessee Valley Authority, Bureau 
of Mines, Bureau of Reclamation, and the 
Canal Zone Government. 

There is a time lag of about eighteen 
months between the awarding of prime con- 
tracts and the time they come before the 
Renegotiation Board for review, if they ever 
do. So the impact upon the Board's activities 
as a result of the huge step-up in Defense 
procurement for Vietnam has not yet been 
felt. When it does hit, it will confront a 
Board hamstrung not only by statutory lim- 
itations and with its jurisdiction narrowly 
defined. It will also find a Board seriously 
reduced in manpower. The Board's activities 
are conducted today with less than twenty- 
five per cent of the personnel it had during 
the Korean War. 

The profiteers who Intentionally gouge the 
Government for excessive profits during a 
time of war are also guilty of consciously 
withdrawing efficiency from our industrial 
capacity. These private-businessmen pro- 
fiteers are in reality guilty of sabotage. 

It is a peculiar system of national values 
when young men are vilified and sent to the 
penitentiary for refusing conscription—a 
method of coercion the opposition to which 
was responsible in large part for the forma- 
tion of the United States—while contractors 
and corporate executives are permitted to 
stay home and profiteer off the people in a 
time of war. In light of the heavy sacrifices 
made by the men who do the fighting and 
dying, one would expect that those who do 
business with the Government would not 
take advantage of the situation by profiteer- 
ing. 

Our history has been one of rampant war 
profiteering, and I am convinced, as even 
the limited annual reports of the Renegotia- 
tion Board reveal, that profiteering is going 
on now, is increasing, and will continue to 
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increase unless something more realistic is 
done to stop it, For this reason, I have in- 
troduced legislation to put some meaning 
into renegotiation. My bill, H.R. 6792, would 
bring the floor for contracts subject to re- 
negotiation back down to $250,000, elimin- 
ate the all important standard commercial 
articles exemption, eliminate the competi- 
tive bid-construction exemption, eliminate 
other exemptions with respect to subcon- 
tracts, and place TVA under coverage of the 
Act. 

These changes would restore the Board 
to approximately the condition it was in and 
the strength it had at the outbreak of the 
Korean War. There is no excuse for not tak- 
ing proper safeguards against profiteering. 
By confining the Board the way it is re- 
stricted at present, we have, in effect, locked 
up the policeman on the beat in the middle 
of a crime wave. 

But powerful forces are moving to do just 
that. Last year a serious effort was made to 
kill the Board by not extending the Re- 
negotiation Act. The Act was extended, until 
1968. An even more serious effort to kill it 
will surely be made next year. In the mean- 
time, an investigation of the Renegotiation 
Act was authorized. Both the law and the 
Board have been examined and investigated 
several times. The latest Congressional in- 
vestigation of the Board was as recent as 
1962. 

What we ought to be Investigating is not 
the Board, but profiteering itself. A full- 
fledged Congressional investigation into prof- 
iteering, in which the names of contractors 
and corporations who have taken excessive 
profits in the past would be revealed, and in 
which the appropriate officials could be ex- 
amined, would be both a revealing and an 
enlightening lesson. It could lead to impor- 
tant new legislation. 


Police Quitting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 | 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Metro- | 
politan Police force is decreasing in size | 
continually. The force is presently short | 
352 men, and as this rate increases 80 
does the crime rate. 

WMAL broadcast an editorial during 
the week of July 2, 1967, concerning this 
most urgent issue. 

I commend the text of the editorial to 
the attention of our colleagues. 

POLICE QUITTING 

Congress, the Commissioners, the courts 
the White House Itself better get cracking 
before there is no Metropolitan Police De- 
partment to guard this crime-wracked city. 
The disclosure that the police force is short 
352 men is another example of why the Dis- 
trict crime rate soars every month. Higher 
salaries and a vigorous recruiting campaign 
have done nothing to slow the exodus of 
trained and experienced officers. 

Veteran crime expert Malachi Harney re 
cently told Congress in no uncertain terms 
why police quit. Harney explains that police 
quit most often because they are not allowed | 
to do their jobs. A cry of “police brutalit: 
goes up if an officer tries to protect 4 
Judges put plocie on the defensive—but re 
lease known criminals on ties. 
Government officials refuse to back UP 
policemen—but bend over backwards t9 
soothe dissidents. 


| "ty must 
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It will take a long time and many changes 
to undo the harm that has been done. But 
Offictaldom must begin protecting the rights 
Of society by giving police a reasonable 
chance to do the job for which they were 


The House Reads the Riot Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Los Angeles Times, pub- 
ed by Mr. Otis Chandler, ran an ex- 
cellent editorial on Friday, July 21, 1967, 
entitled “The House Reads the Riot Act.” 
T believe that all of us should read this 
editorial and be guided by the sage ad- 
given to the Members of Congress. 
Tae House Reaps THE RIOT Acr 
In a dubious response to racial violence, 
4 has passed a federal anti-riot bill 
shut up loudmouths.” 
Polja measure, overwhelmingly approved 
reales would prohibit the crossing of a state 
With “intent” to incite a riot. Its author, 
dür William ©. Cramer (R-Fla.), sald his 
would put the rabble rousers out of 
mii "—and specifically referred to the 
tant Stokely Carmichael. 


( House Republican leader Gerald R. Ford 
an) conceded that the prohibition would 
a t to enforce. But, said Ford, “If it 
win nothing but shut up the loudmouths, it 
a be helpful.” 
nfortunately, shuting up the loud- 
Fives en so Offensive an outside agita- 
er Stokely Carmichael—will not in itself 
ent rioting. 
ae frustrations that lead to civil disorder 
not the result of inflammatory speeches. 
N, will not be cured by silencing protest, 
either can they be finally resolved 
violence. And The Times strongly 
believes that those who cross the line from 
Protest to incitement of rioting should be 
Verely punished. 
the California Legislature was con- 


TSA a new anti-rioting law last year, 
1 mad insisted that the language be 
un Specific and warned that no such law 


ubstitute for positive action on the root 
of riot action. 
House bill now goes to the Senate, 
ere its 1 language should be subjected 
8 u as to constitutionalit 
And effectiveness, sid 7 
Mators should recall the words of Rep. 
Rounuel Celler (D-N. T.), chairman of the 
nesd Judiciary Committee, who said Wed- 
ay, “I consider this bill tọ be a futile 
Ane neither preventive nor curative.” 
the ne, basic disorder is the discontent of 
Made no’ his disenchantment as to promises 
by w. but not fulfilled, the dreary slow pace 
which he achieves equality. 
frustra bil will not allay his anger and 
and tions. Instead it will arouse his anger 
for be tion more deeply. His leaders ask 
Ris 1 housing . You offer them fail. 
Cation ers ask for better facilities for edu- 
Th Tou read them a riot act...” 
tioti ere must be a halt to the incitement of 
throus BUt it will have to be achieved 
Bh legislation that is enforceable and 


constitutional, It must never be done 
— Suspension of the right of free 


trend to prevent the ugly fever of violence, 
sickness of hopelessness and pov- 
be cured. 
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Amendment to Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding newspapers in the State of 
New Jersey is the Hudson Dispatch, pub- 
lished in Union City. For many years 
this newspaper has provided editorial 
leadership in Hudson County and, in ad- 
dition, has provided equal coverage for 
all of its readers, young and old, the 
sports fan and the housewife, as well as 
serving the needs of a community widely 
diversified ethnically and religiously. 

One of Hudson Dispatch’s most popu- 
lar features is a weekly column entitled 
“Para Ti,” which is written by Manuel 
Perez and is widely read by Hudson 
County’s Spanish-speaking community. 

On July 28, Mr. Perez devoted most of 
his column to a bill which I have intro- 
duced to provide an amendment to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to serve the needs of America’s 2 mil- 
lion schoolchildren who speak English 
as a second language. 

Mr. Speaker, these children have abil- 
ity in the same proportion as all other 
children, and for this Nation to allow 
their God-given talents to go to waste is 
nothing short of a crime. By helping 
these children to grow to their full po- 
tential we are, in fact, helping all 
Americans. : 

I would like all Members to read Mr. 
Perez' article, which follows: 

“Para Tr“ 
(By Manuel Perez) 

Desde Washington, D.C. . . . Nos informan 
de las oficinas del Congresista de N.J., Domi- 
nick V. Daniels, que el ha exhortado a 
miembros legislativos en la capital para que 
pasen legislaciones pendientes favoreciendo 
ciertos programas especialmente planedos 
para los mas de dos milliones de estudiantes 
en escuelas americanas que no hablan Ingles 
como lengua nativa. 

En testimonio dado al Subcomite Genral de 
Educacion, el veterano Congresista del con- 
dado de Hudson hizo un fuerte llamamiento 
para anadir una nueva seccion al Acto de 
Educacion Elemental y Secundaria, el cual 
trata de remediar los problemas que tengan 


aquellos estudiantes que no hablen Ingles 
aun. 


En las propias palabras de Daniels:—En 
verdad es una triste situacion el hecho de que 
el pueblo american no use a su completa 
capacidad nuestros recursos naturales— 
rescursos no meramente en el sentido de 
petroleo o depositos naturales, sino recursos 
humanos—capabilidad intelectual y sentido 
comun. Me parece que la habilidad de hablar 
el idioma nativo de uno es un valor inapre- 
ciable, si puede se complementado con poder 
hablar el idioma Ingles iqualmente.— 

El programa legislativo del Congresista 
Daniels autorizara el establecimiento de: 

1) Proyectos para investigar ciertos 
aspectos en este terreno-educacional, 

2) Un intensivo programa pre-escolar 
especialmente creado aquellos que no habien 
Ingles. 

3) La ensenanza de ambos idiomas Ingles, 
y el se habia en la casa, para que los 
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estudiantes puedan hablar a la perfecion las 
dos lenguas manteniendo ambas culturas. 

4) Programas para atraer, recrutar, y 
entrenar proseores quienes sean practicos 
y hayan tenido experiencia con 
estudiantes que no hablen Ingles. 

5) Programas en los cuales participaran 
miembros de la comunidad para establecer 
una mayor cooperacion entre la escuela y el 


Permitir que los talentos dados a nosotros 
por Dios sean malgastados por la sola razon 
de que el estudiante no esta perfectamente 
ajustado a nuestra sociedad de habla Ingles, 
es una necedad criminal. Mi programa no 
solamente sera beneficioso al estudiante in- 
dividual, sino para la sociedad en general. 
Invertir en programas educacionales, es la 
mejor inversion que esta nacion hacer— 
agrego Daniels. 

Que tal les parece si le escribimos al Con- 

ta Dominick V. Daniels, Congress of 
the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., y le expresamos nuestro 
agradecimiento por sus esfuerzos en llevar a 
cabo mejores programas educacionales para 
nuestros estudiantes? ... Yo le voy a 
escribir en cuanto acabe estas lineas, asi que 
espero Uds. hagan lo mismo, O. K.? 


OEO Program Is Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to recent attacks 
on the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
many constituents have written to me, 
praising the antipoverty program and 
urging funding of it. This week I received 
another such letter, a very moving one, 
from Judge Ross R. Rakow, of the Wash- 
ington State Superior Court for Klickitat 
and Skamania Counties. 

Judge Rakow writes that he was highly 
skeptical of the OEO at the time of its 
conception, or as he worded it, he put it 
down as a wild, psychotic dream—a 
phony giveaway.” But after seeing the 
results of the local community action 
program, he paid a tremendous tribute 
to it: 

If the astonishing accomplishments in 
Klickitat and Skamania Counties are at all 
typical . this program. . represents one 
of the strongest strides forward toward social 
justice . ever made in our history. 


I agree with Judge Rakow’s conclu- 
sions, and I believe it would be uncon- 
scionable to cut back any of the anti- 
poverty programs. I urge my colleagues 
to carefully consider Judge Rakow’s re- 
marks, which follow: 

Hon. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jutta: It occurs to me that among 
all the gripe letters, petitions for special fa- 
vors, and sassy commentary upon the state 
of affairs in our fair country, there should 
be one kind, objective comment upon some 
one of the government's doings. I therefore 
would like to take a minute to share with 
you a surprise that I have had. 

When the Office of Economic Opportunity 
was established and its goals and purposes 
became known, I was among those who put it 
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down as a wild, psychotic dream conceived 
by some nitwitted theorist with no practical 
appreciation for the problems of society, and 
suffering a bit of detachment from reality. 
In short, I thought it was a phony giveaway 
with little chance of success on any mean- 
ingful basis. 

Against this prejudiced background I have 
observed and carefully analyzed the results 
of our local Community Action Committee 
and the work that they have done. If the 
astonishing accomplishments in Klickitat 
and Skamania Counties are at all typical 
nationwide, this program, whatever Its cost 
and however frequent its abuses, represents 
one of the strongest strides forward toward 
social justice for the poor and ignorant ever 
made in our history and its accomplish- 
ments continue to grow in a geometric pro- 
gression of individual care and attention on 
the poverty level where it is most needed. 

Julia, I am proud to be one of the small 
voices among your constituents to testify as 
to these good works. I hope my comments 
will give you additional confidence and en- 
couragement with which to defend the pro- 


gram's opponents. 
Best 


regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ross R. Rakow. 


Republicans and Rats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, a couple of weeks ago, most of the 
Republican membership in this body de- 
cided to make a party issue of the Rat 
Extermination Act of 1967. Seventy-nine 
percent of them refused to permit that 
bill to come to a vote. They demonstrated 
party solidarity. And by doing so they 
killed—or tried to kill—one more positive 

to help the poor and the ctiy 
dweller across the Nation. : 

The Republicans say they are against 
rats. Yet, they refused to let this body 
vote the modest sum of $20 million for 
a Federal assistance program to control 
and eliminate rats. 

The Republicans also say they are for 
Federal aid to education. Yet, most of 
them supported proposals which seri- 
ously threatened the continuation of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

The Republicans say they are for help- 
ing the poor, yet they propose bills which 
would dismember the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican vote 
against the Rat Extermination Act of 
1967 is part and parcel of the same vote 
against people and cities which the Re- 
publicans have been casting for 50 years. 

They have demonstrated again that 
they are out to retard President John- 
son’s progressive domestic programs— 
thus they vote against rat extermina- 
tion, children, and the poor. 

When the people get all the facts on 
the callous Republican vote against rat 
control, there is going to be a popular re- 
action which will surprise even the most 
hardened of my Republican colleagues. 
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The Republican vote against the Rat 
Extermination Act of 1967 is a vote 
against the cities. 

Mr. Speaker, it almost amounts to a 
vote against health and for disease. Cer- 
tainly, it is a vote against urban rehabili- 
tation. 

And it is an insult to all of us in the 
body who want to move America for- 
ward by supporting President Johnson's 
compassionate urban programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge those of conscience 
in this House to reconsider the Rat Ex- 
termination Act and vote the modest 2- 
year assistance program the President 
has recommended. 


I Am an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


i OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the popular saying goes, we 
are “a nation of immigrants.” Humanity 
has come from every corner of the globe 
to build America and to share in her 
fabulous abundance. We can be thankful 
that things have fared well for most of 
our people. 

Wave upon wave of immigrants have 
arrived upon our shores, or crossed over 
our borderlands to settle the immediate 
locality or to go inland to forge a life 
for themselves, Generation after gen- 
eration of Americans have been born to 
these millions of immigrants—each new 
birth having produced one additional 
fellow American, one more citizen. 

To the sons and daughters of our im- 
migrants, there has always developed, in 
varying degrees, a question of identifica- 
tion. For some, the question has been 
easily answered. For others it has been 
more difficult. The cult of the hyphenated 
American has been imposed and perpet- 


uated both from outside a particular 


community, as well as from within the 
community itself. 

And who are the “hyphenated Amer- 
icans’’? Almost every nationality group 
has, at one time or another, been the 
object of such identification. Some have 
liked it—others have not. It is a highly 
subjective matter. I suppose in each case 
it has been a question of time, place, 
person, and circumstances, to name a 
few. I, personally, agree with those who 
maintain that we are all Americans in 
the first instance and hyphenated 
Americans in the second. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, the similar views 
of a young constituent of mine who shows 
great insight for someone so young. 
Dolores Diaz is an eighth grader at the 
Brightwood Street School, in Monterey 
Park, Calif., and is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rigoberto Diaz, 936 Ridgeside 
Drive, Monterey Park: 

I AN AN AMERICAN 
(By Dolores Diaz) 

I think it’s about time Mexican-Ameri- 

cans learn the truth. They are not Mexican- 
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Americans. They ate Americans of Mexican 
descent. 

All over the United States where children 
have Mexican parents, they consider them- 
selves Mexican-Americans, They have been 
born in the United States, however, not 
Mexico, so they are Americans of Mexican 
descent. 

At some high schools the kids let everyone 
call them Mexican-Americans when they 
should say “I am an American of Mexican 
descent, not a Mexican-American!” 

But don’t get the wrong idea about this 
story. If children are born in Mexico and 
then come to the United States, they are 
Mexicans. Later, when they get married and 
have children, their children will be Ameri- 
cans of Mexican descent if they are born in 
the United States. 

For a long time, I considered myself a 
Mexican-American, Recently my mother told 
me that I was not a Mexican-American. She 
said that was an American of Mexican de- 
scent. Now when someone calls me Mexican- 
American I say “I am not a Mexican-Ameri- 
can, Iam an American of Mexican descent!" 

I'm not saying I am not proud of being of 
Mexican descent, All over the United States 
there are people of different descents, but we 
are Americans first! 


The New Federal Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, it will not 
be long now until our newspapers and 


magazines will be taken over and operat- 
ed by the Federal Government, subsidized 
by the taxpayers. 


And why not? We have watched the | 
FCC muzzle free speech on radio by en- 


forcement of the “fairness doctrine,” and 
the buildup of the tax-free educational 


TV monster with programed policies— | 


why not socialized newspapers and maga- 
zines? Good competition—taxpayers fi- 
nancing free news? 

The newspaper people, it seems, will 
not awaken until too late, 

A precedent has now been established 
with a planned OEO grant of $179,000 to 
Community Action, Inc., of Boone, N.C. 
to publish a weekly newspaper,—distrib- 
uted free - even to those Who cannot read. 
Possibly so that they do not suffer any 
effects of discrimination by being passed 
over. I include the release from the Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Citizen following my remarks: 

PRECEDENT To BE FEARED 


The editor of the Asheville, North Carolina, | 


Citizen has reported one of the most disturb- 
ing federal business expansions that has 
come along yet. It seems that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has provided a grant 
of $179,000 to Community Action, Inc., of 
Boone, N.C., to publish a weekly newspaper 
and distribute it free to everybody in four 
counties “. . . including those who can't 
read.” Weekly newspapers in the area already 
cover community news. The official objection 
is that not enough people subscribe to them 
and read them. 

The Asheville Citizen comments that, “If 
the OEO can publish a weekly newspaper in 
Northwest North Carolina ... Washington 
can ... develop—gradually, insidiously—® 
federal press, financed by taxpayers’ money 
and telling the American people only what it 


N 
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Wants them to hear. That is not likely? No it 
is not likely. It is still possible, That is the 
prime tactic of dictatorship, with a con- 
trolled press the main tool.” This is an in- 
tolerable precedent in a nation where in- 
dividual liberty depends to such a great ex- 
tent upon the independence and freedom of 
expression of thousands of weekly and daily 
Newspapers. Their role as the public con- 

and watchdog of government is ab- 
Solutely irreplaceabie. 


Masterpiece of Vituperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


| OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, col- 
leagues, newsmen, and others frequently 
what kind of mail I am receiving 
firearms control bill I am spon- 
Soring. I invariably reply that most of 
mail is favorable to my position but 

& vociferous minority vehemently 
| Objects to the bill. 

t week I received a letter which 
den into this latter category. It can only 
as a masterpiece of vitu- 
Peration. The writer describes me as “a 
cheap crook, a cheap shyster, a dema- 
Log. and a blatherskite.” He charges 
me with “moral degeneracy, disloyalty, 
dishonesty, and general gutter lowness.” 
I Was partially relieved to find that I 
— not the only Member of the House 
e vilifies. He is senerous—almost indis- 

erimimate with his abuse. 


One can never stop being appalled— 


ace writer, whose identity I will pro- 
| 
1 


Proposes the following: 


eee and every other lousey fink behind 


anti-gun dustup should be indicted for 
n— 


Iyo House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
f — should investigate the subversive ele- 


ts trying to impose these anti-gun laws. 


| 

att Speaker, as a historical contribu- 
nom to the high-level democratic dialog 
(Ce golng on on the issue of firearms 
betters I include the full text of the 


| I int in the 
[RecoRn. refer to at this point 
f Jr 31, 1967. 


House of Representatives. 
(tapar Sm: Re: Your proposal to revoke the 
Borla aPt status of the Nations! Rifle As- 
f t tion, 

tor Wish to express my complete contempt 
dennen as a cheap crook, a cheap shyster, a 
ever Sogue and a biatherskite. You and 
ima? Other cheap shyster advocating the 
lamo nition of communist fascist anti gun 
Your fail completely to make any case for 
This treasonous and un American proposals. 
inin because no case can be made for the 
ling Bement of the right of every law abid- 
tul lean to own and use arms for law- 
Pease’ proper purposes. You do beyond a 
t able doubt prove your own moral de- 
| , disloyalty, dishonesty and general 
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gutter lowness. In more enlightened times 
contemptible curs such as you were tarred 
and feathered and rode out of town on a rail. 
One can never stop being appaled at the 
gutter law caliber of finks the state of New 
York sends to congress, all finks to a man 
regardless of political party. You are a low 
down. disgrace to the Irish race and along 
with a lot of lace curtain airs and cheap 
arrogance are no better than the rest of us 
shanty Irish, Same goes for the Kennedy 
trash. 

On this gun laws issue the whole issue is 
the inviolate 100% American right to keep 
and bear arms as guaranteed by the consti- 
tution as opposed to communist fascist gum 
control laws. Be well assured that patriotic 
Americans will not stand idly by and let a 
bunch of you cheap shysters subversives and 
dirty crooks from back east impose these sub- 
versive anti gun laws. Those who scurrilously 
attack the National Rifle Association by their 
action prove themselves cheap crooks totally 
lacking in honor, honesty, morals and 
scruples. 

You of the anti gun crowd play dirty, 
being without honor, morals or sense of 
decency. But you are not all that big. Honest, 
loyal, 100% Americans can and will defeat 
any and all anti gun proposals with the ig- 
nomomy they so richly deserve so long as we 
remember you are all cheap crooks and don’t 
turn our backs on you. You and every other 
lousy fink behind this anti gun dust up 
should be indicted for treason. 

Yours with contempt. 


P.S.: The house committee on un American 
Activities should investigate the subversive 


eae trying to impose these anti gun 
aws. 


Riots in Milwaukee, Wis. 
SPEECH 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


(Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
if you had asked me to identify the one 
large American city where race riots 
would not occur, I would have named 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sadly, I must report that the riots 
came to Milwaukee last night. They 
came in a manner that indicated thor- 
ough discipline, planning, and prepara- 
tion, Molotov cocktails were widely, in- 
discriminately, and cruelly used. One 
aged woman is dead and one other body, 
tentatively believed to be that of a police- 
man, charred beyond immediate recog- 
nition, has been found. More than 100 
arrests have been made. The National 
Guard is in the city. There is no panic, 
but there has been violence, arson, and 
death. 

Mr. Speaker, each such incident makes 
it more clear that these are not isolated 
nor coincidental riots. These are part 
of carefully developed plans to intimi- 
date decent citizens, to blackmail the 
Government of this Nation. 

The Cramer bill must be passed. 

The confidence of our law-enforce- 
ment officials must be restored. The 
blatant cry of anarchy, “Give us what 
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we want or else’ must be repudiated. 
Respect for law, adherence to the or- 
derly processes of government of law, 
must be the prerequisites of any con- 
cessions to those who are threatening 
this Republic and its institutions. 


Pentagon Stymied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Allen M. Smythe, a financial 
expert in the Washington area, has given 
an apt appraisal of the situation at the 
Army base in Boston. Although his ar- 
ticle was written some time ago, it is no 
less true or timely today; therefore under ~ 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
RECORD: X 

[From the Globe, June 26, 1967] 
PORT PUSH SNARLED—PENTAGON STYMIED ON 
Hun Army Basg 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Frustrated defense officials, who thought 
they had solved the problem of giving an 
economic push to the Port of Boston, have 
found their plans snarled by legal and polit- 
ical puzzles that even Pentagon computers 
can’t solve. 

Oficials in Washington do not know 
whether to blame their own plans, local 
politics and congressional interference, or 
dock wage disputes between management 
and labor. 

Here are the proposed plans: 

The 61.8 acre Army Base would be com- 
pletely turned over to the port authority 
under a lease that would only cover main- 
tenance costs. 

The Army would spend $1.5 million on 
Building 32, an empty warehouse, at the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard to construct new headquar- 
ters, offices, lecture halls, and drill rooms for 
the nearly 5000 National Guard and Army 
reserves now using the inadequate Army 
Base. 

The First Naval District at Boston would 
be consolidated with the Third Naval District 
in Brooklyn and the space used for other 
needed Navy Yard activities. This would in- 
volve a job loss of 144, and the transfer of 
104 employees to Brooklyn, Similar closing 
of Naval Districts are to be made at Phila- 
delphia and Seattle. 

Here is what happened: 

Cong. Mendel Rivers, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, and a good 
friend of Speaker McCormack, in a surprise 
move placed a rider, Section X, in H.R. 9356, 
the Naval Construction Bill which would pre- 
vent the transfer of the Boston Naval District 
to Brooklyn. It would also prevent the mov- 
ing of 119 employees of the Fourth Naval 
District in Philadelphia to Norfolk, and 101 
employees from the Seattle Naval District to 
San Francisco. 

Next Thursday Pentagon officials will at- 
tend hearings on Title X and ask that it be. 
removed. Later the supporters will have 
their say. 

Gov. Volpe and Sen. Edward Kennedy have 
notified the committee that they will testify 
for Title X. The governor and the two sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania and Sen, Jackson of 
Washington will join them in asking for no 
change in the proposed legislation. It still 
must survive Senate action and a possible 
presidential veto. 


* 
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Encouraged by this delay, some Navy en- 
thusiasts have- pointed out that another 
survey is being made to study modernization 
needs of all Navy Yards, including Boston. 
They want any construction on Building 32 
held up until the survey’s recommendations 
are made. 

Pentagon suggestions to the port authority 
that the 2.6 million square feet of building 
space on the Army Base would be ideal for 
cargo storage and particularly for the new 
ship container use has caused dock workers 
and their management to plan for special 
privileges. The port authority appears indif- 
ferent. 

The 61.8 acres of property in the Army Base 
originally cost $1.3 million in 1918, About 14.7 
acres is under water as berth space. The 
buildings cost 622.5 million and power and 
sewer facilities cost $1.8 million more. The 
total is $25.6 million and many believe the 
property is now worth double that. 

To have title to any surplus Federal prop- 
erty, the city must negotiate with the General 
Services Administration under laws with 
strict rules and priorities. However, Congress 
can and does pass special legislation in many 
instances for disposal of surplus military 
property. 3 


A Meaningful Commencement Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to present to Congress the address by Mr. 
Michael S. Josephson who was the grad- 
uate student valedictorian at the recent 
UCLA commencement in June. This 
statement is, I believe, an excellent 
analysis and demonstrates the need for 
greater participation of college grad- 
uates in the area of politics and gov- 
ernment. - . 

The address follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY MICHAEL S. Jo- 
SEPHSON, GRADUATE STuDENT VALEDICTO- 
RIAN AT THE UCLA COMMENCEMENT, 
JUNE 14, 1967 
In delivering the commencement address 

to the 2,600 men and women who will offi- 
cially receive advanced degrees today, I feel 
like a man trying to give Noah a lecture on 
the dangers of floods. During 6 to 10 years of 
college, one becomes tired of the traditional 
praises and platitudes of graduation 
speeches. We have already heard that we are 
among the world’s intellectual elite; that we 
are the leaders of tomorrow and the hope of 
the future. Such proclamations, how- 
ever, have been neither convincing nor 
encouraging. 

The first thought, that we are part of the 
world’s intellectual elite is almost depress- 
ing. The idea that we are the hope of the 
future is definitely depressing. If both of 
these statements are true, what does that 
mean for the future? If we are the smartest 
this world has, why don’t we know how to 
solve the problems of poverty and civil 


“rights? Why don’t we know how to attain 


world peace? And, if these questions seem 
only rhetorical, we must ask; If we can't 
provide these solutions, who can? 

We have spent years educating ourselves 
to increase our abilities of judgment and un- 
derstanding. We have distinguished our- 
selves in our society on the basis of these 
abilities. But, ironically, this extensive train- 
ing does more to hamper than help our 
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decision-making abilities. The fewer the 
variables the easier the decision. The in- 
tellectual, on the other hand, is burdened 
with knowledge of the inherent defects of 
people and society. He knows all the reasons 
why certain problems are insoluble—all the 
reasons why things can’t be done. We know 
there are no panaceas and that Deus Ex 
Machina hasn't worked since Sophocles. Un- 
fortunately, the cynicism that we invariably 
develop during our education often creates 
the illusion that nothing significant can 
ever be done. As a result, the cynical in- 
tellect does nothing—not because he knows 
too little, but because he knows too much. 

Yet the fact remains, if we do not solve 
the problems of our society, no matter how 
difficult, we leave the task to lesser minds 
and their simplistic solutions, 

It is a tragedy that today so many bright 
and capable young people are only too eager 
to abdicate their positions as heirs apparent 
to a troubled world, They justify their at- 
titude on two different grounds. First is the 
idealist who realizes that his ideals can never 
be fully attained. He knows that any attempt 
to achieve them within our political system 
leads to compromise and failure. Rather than 
tarnish his ideals, this intellect drops out.” 

Second is the intellect who disassociates 
himself from the problems of the world by 
assuming the role of the pragmatist, decid- 
ing that, since he can't change his society, he 
might as well make the best of it. This in- 
tellect “digs in.” 

I suggest that both of these approaches 
are selfish rationalizations which evade the 
obligations of education, 

This country cannot afford the luxury of 
a self-indulgent intelligentsia, a silent in- 
telligentsia, The consequences of such silence 
are evident. Where was the voice of reason 
in the 1940's when this nation, overcome by 
paranoia, plucked Japanese-Americans from 
their homes and carted them off to intern- 
ment camps? Where were the intellectuals? 
Where was the voice of reason in the early 
1950's when Joe McCarthy turned our coun- 
try into an arena for fear, suspicion and 
persecution? And where is the voice of rea- 
son now that we have committed over 450,000 
of our young men in an unjustifiable war? 

The requirements of reason and the obli- 
gations of the educated extend beyond a duty 
to protest. Objection to an unreasonable 
policy is not enough. Affirmative alternatives 
must be posited. The present Vietnam situa- 
tion provides a case in point. It is undoubted- 
ly valuable to dramatically demonstrate 
opposition to the present fruitless policy of 
the Administration, and I hope many of you 
will join in that endeavor after these cere- 
monies, but we should recognize that the 
demand for an immediate, unconditional 
withdrawal from Vietnam is as shallow and 
deficient as the hawkish policy of total an- 
nihilation. Neither position is feasible. The 
intellectuals of this land must develop work- 
able solutions or they surely will not be 
developed. 

The burden of assuring that this nation is 
ruled by reason falls upon every person who 
has the ability to discern rational policies 
from irrational ones. No intellectual can 
avoid his responsibilities by hiding in some 
remote corner of the groves of Academe, One 
can “drop out” in a laboratory on a univer- 
sity campus as well as a pad in Haight- 
Ashbury. 

At the very least, every one of you must 
demand more from a political candidate than 
an Ipana smile and empty slogan. You must 
keep informed, you must question, you must 
probe. You must needle the candidates and 
force them to think beyond the basics to the 
subtle ramifications of their positions. You 
must demand more than simplistic solutions 
to serious problems. 

If you fail, the result is clear: our nation 
will be run by men like Sam Yorty, George 
Murphy and Ronald Reagan. I don't think 
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that this country can long withstand. the im- 
pact of such leadership. 

Our system cannot tolerate Illogical and 
inappropriate solutions to real problems. 
While we can endure the argument that 
there should be tuition in the University of 
California because the state needs the money 
and the students can afford to pay, we can- 
not tolerate an argument supporting tuition 
on the theory that it will punish undiscip- 
lined students and rid he University of un- 
desirables. 

The minimum responsibility of each mem- 
ber of the intelligentsia is to serve as watch- 
dogs to prevent the effectiveness of such 
sophistry. The greater task, however, is to 
take an active part in the ghaping of our 
society. 

In January of 1961, a young and vibrant 
President ripped the cobwebs from political 
idealism. He articulated the issues of our 
time and pledged to confront them with 
vigor and tenacity. With the inauguration 
of John F. Kennedy, the nation was made to 
feel the potential power of a committed. 
concerned and intelligent generation. With 
the inauguration of President Kennedy, the 
intellectuals were induced to channel their 
cynicism toward constructive ends, to dis- 
cover solutions as well as problems. 

When Kennedy was assassinated less than 
three years later, the whole world was moved 
with the realization of the mortality of 
youth, His death brought home, with brutal 
eloquence, the meaning of unfulfilled prom- 
ise. 

The shock of this event is something ẽwe 
will always have in common. It was made 
more dramatic by the transition from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to President Johnson. Whwé¢ 
we could identify with Kennedy, whether we 
agreed with him or not, we feel allena 
from Johnson. Where Kennedy’s style 
charisma commanded confidence, Johnson's 
approach and character breeds doubt and 
distrust. 

As a result, there has been a tendency for 
intellectuals to withdraw from their activé 
roles and resume their positions as critics 
Their confidence was shaken by the vivid 
proof of their human frailty. It is absolutely 
essential, however, that all intellectuals re“ 
cover from this violent blow. i 

We must not sulk and mourn the passing 
of an all-too-short era. The complexity of i 
our world requires, more than ever before. 
the leadership and impetus of its intellec” ] 
tuals. 

The phrase “leaders of tomorrow,” oa? j 
have no application to any of us after toda q 
Our time is now. The burden is ours. ? 

Although we know that the world wi 
never be perfect, we know that it can bf 
better. Within our heads is the power 


make it so. For the sake of all of us, use“ 
that power. t 
y 

A New Awareness of the World in A 
Which We Live \ 

y 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS A 

or } 

HON. DONALD J. IRWIN È 

OF CONNECTICUT 80 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 9, 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 te 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the vast net u 
work of communications systems linkin 5 
distant continents together today bs t! 
given Americans a new awareness of th. 
world in which they live. 

And this awareness has fathered 550 
insatiable curiosity about the p 
phies, problems, objectives, customs, ay 
traditions of other nations and peop. 
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Through newspapers, magazines, and 
Other periodicals, the most primitive ab- 
origine in the deepest jungles of Africa 

mes a very believable person with 

social, political, and economical problems 

Ust as real as those which face Ameri- 
cans themselves. 

Concern for and interest in people of 
other nations among an informed society 
is certainly understandable, since knowl- 
edge spawns tolerance and understand- 

These are key ingredients in a free 
World society characterized by interna- 
tional friendships. 

On the other hand, misapprehension 


government and free enterprise 
Organizations are actively working to 
establish highly favorable relations with 
Peoples, we must reach out in other 
tions to find new methods of pro- 
& more favorable national image. 
be is a responsibility which should be 
me by every American. 
Each of the more than two million 
Americans who travel abroad each year 
the opportunity to perform a real 
Service for his country. Through his per- 
Sonal contacts with the residents of for- 
Auen nations, the individual tourist be- 
Comes an extension of our diplomatic 
and an ambassador-without- 
portfolto in the countries through which 
| Re ts traveling. 
Many American travelers possess im- 
| Pressive credentials, such as the knowl- 
| one of customs, traditions and language 
; well reien nations. Obviously, they are 
of p dulpped to serve the best interests 
i gelr country while traveling abroad. 
m nrortunately, other Americans are 
1 While to represent their country 
| indig, visiting other nations. They are 
dip 


2 


a 


i 


€rent to the values of individual 

and this indifference con- 
Reute suspicions about ou era 
Republic suspicions about our grea 


v tuta owing awareness of what consti- 
3 dip the highest standards of individual 
3 lomacy has given birth recently to a 
i Sumber of privately-financed programs 
e Whose explicit purpose is to educate the 
— whe Can tourist of his responsibilities 
One aveling abroad. 
such program is being conducted 
Oday by Club Internationale, a nation- 
tion club whose members save 
tions Vance for low-cost, luxury vaca- 
The club is headquartered in 
and, within less than 3 
grown in membership to more 
15,000 persons in 35 chapters across 
nited States. 
explics Internationale was established 
tly for the purpose of placing for- 
ot p acations within the financial range 
to aff who might not normally be able 
A ord them. But beyond the vacation 
osram itself, the club sponsors a 
signed people-to-people program de- 
h tial eae equip members with the essen- 
"macy ls of effective individual diplo- 


9| Thro 
ugh programs sponsored by indi- 
— of Club Internationale, 
ve the opportunity to par- 
"i te in language lessons and cultural 
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studies and to correspond with people in 
whose countries they will be visiting. And 
special arrangements with foreign gov- 
ernments permit members to actually 
visit in the homes of foreign nationals in 
order to savor more fully the customs 
and traditions of various foreign coun- 
tries. 

These principles of good international 
relations are further reflected through 
other activities. For instance, one Club 
Internationale chapter has adopted an 
Equadorian child through the Foster 
Parents Plan, Inc., and is helping to pay 
for such essentials as his education, food 
and clothing. 

Such programs are certainly worthy of 
our recognition and support. 


Rail-Shopcraft Dispute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, even as the 
special five-member Mediation Board 
named to seek voluntary or mandatory 
settlement of the wage dispute between 
the Nation’s railroads and the six shop- 
craft unions get down to business, I am 
reminded of the irreparable damage that 
has been done. 

To my knowledge, the only agreement 
that has been made between the railroad 
and the union negotiators after their ini- 
tial meeting on July 25 was to meet again 
in an attempt to mediate a settlement. 

As these meetings continue, I am hope- 
ful that both parties will be mindful of 
the responsibility they have shouldered. 

In this light I would like to commend 
to the attention of my colleagues a Wash- 
ington Post article which appeared last 
week in my hometown newspaper, the 
Austin, Tex., Amefican-Statesman. 

The article follows: 

EVERYONE Lost IN Ran. SHOP DISPUTE 

(By Frank C. Porter) 

WASHINGTON.—Everyone lost in the lamen- 
table railroad shopcraft dispute—the unions, 
management, public and the government. 
But the biggest casualty of all was the in- 
stitution of collective bargaining itself. 

Collective bargaining is not dead. But It is 
bleeding pretty badly. And unless it wants a 
dead patient, the Johnson Administration 
needs to do some hard thinking about bind- 
ing up the wounds and nursing it back to 
health, 

There will be interminable argument over 
who is to blame for the inept ofa 
year-long dispute that brought the nation's 
first nation-wide railroad tleup in 21 years. 
Many will charge that the fault lay with the 
unreasonable demands and belligerence of 
the International Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO, and its two top leaders, President 
P. L. (Roy) Siemiller and Vice President 
Joseph W. Ramsey. 

Others will blame the equally hard line of 
the chief management negotiator, J. E. (Doc) 
Wolfe, and the carriers’ unabashed campaign 
for a government-dictated settlement. 

And there will be criticism of the Railway 
Labor Act as inadequate, of the Congress for 
Ita schizoid indecision followed by what some 
call panic legislation, and for the antiquated 
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and anachronistic state of relations in gen- 
eral between the 24 railroad unions and more 
than 100 major carriers with which they 
bargain. 

The most serious charge of all will be 
leveled at the White House itself—that, by 
putting expediency before principle, the Ad- 
ministration precipitated the very crisis it 
sought to avoid. The argument runs like 
this: 

As in the cliche about the convicted mur- 
derer of his parents asking for clemency be- 
cause be was an orphan, President Johnson 
asked Congress to provide a compulsory set- 
tlement on grounds collective bargaining had 
failed. But collective bargaining, in the view 
of many, failed precisely because the White 
House made clear earlier that it would not 
tolerate a strike. 

This played directly into the hands of the 
carriers, which had been lobbying assiduously 
for a compulsory arbitration law. Thus in- 
sulated from the effects of a work stoppage, 
the only real weapon a union has to back its 
contract demands, management had no in- 
centive to bargain. In fact, there had been 
precious little bargaining in the whole his- 
tory of the shopcraft dispute. 

By this implementing carrier strategy, the 
White House appeared to be putting itself in 
management's corner, destroyed any credi- 
bility there might have been about its im- 
partiality in the dispute and so antagonized 
unions that any lingering chance for a vol- 
untary settlement was reduced nearly to zero. 

As if the situation were not already bad 
enough, the Administration further com- 
promised its neutrality and alienated the 
unions in the week following its request for 
an enforced settlement. 

‘Transportation Secretary Alan S. Boyd vio- 
lated a cardinal rule of mediation by launch- 
ing a personal attack on President Siemiller 
of the machinists. The Defense Department 
refused to even discuss a union plan to move 
critical commodities in the event of a strike 
until Congressional pressure forced a meet- 
ing. 
And the White House rejected Congres- 
sional proposals for seizure of the railroads 
as “inequitable” to management, although 
the government has invoked seizure on at 
least four previous occasions to avert a strike 
and pave the way for voluntary agreements. 

Once the unions, impatient over the glacial 
pace of Congressional deliberations, struck 
and the Administration and companies won 
their compulsory settlement law, thereby 
ending the walkout, it was the time for the 
White House to be magnanimous. 

Instead, President Johnson surprised those 
who had never counted vindictiveness among 
his more prominent faults by appointing the 
rail unions’ worst enemy, Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.), to head the board that will dictate 
settlement terms if no voluntary agreement 
is reached by Oct. 16. 

It is difficult to reach any other conclusion 
than that offered by the machinists’ Sie- 
miller, who complained that Johnson was 
rubbing salt in the unions’ wounds. 

With his usual penchant for balance, the 
president did appoint AFL-CIO President 
George Meany to the five-man board. But 
even this was a slap in the face. Meany was. 
publicly and strenuously opposed to any dic- 
tated settlement that didn't put equal in- 
hibitions on management. And here was 
Johnson asking him to help dictate it. 

The foregoing argument, culled mostly 
from union sources, glosses over the Admin- 
istration’s most telling point. The President 
and his lieutenants had warned that a na- 
tional railroad strike would be unthink- 
able,” “intolerable,” “ruinous”; it would sell 
out our boys in Vietnam and bring the econ- 
omy to its knees. 

Critics of White House policy claim that 
even this is a misrepresentation of the issue. 
They cite these points: 

Congress almost to a man agreed a strike 
must be averted or halted promptly if started. 
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The difference was over means, A sizable mi- 
nority felt a dictated settlement inimicable 
to human freedom and held out for a third 
strike moratorium without a compulsory 
settlement—a measure that passed the 
House once but failed on the second go- 
around. 

The Administration's extravagant adjec- 
tives might have been appropriate to a strike 
lasting a week or more. The two-day walkout 
produced no such dire results, however, al- 
though its effects were admittedly costly and 
disruptive. But this is the painful price a 
democratic society must pay from time to 
time to preserve its economic freedoms. 

In this connection, the rail unions never 
had a chance to test their central thesis; that 
absent any assurances to the employers that 
Uncle Sam would settle their labor problems 
for them, a voluntary settlement would have 
come without a strike or within a very few 
days after one was called. 

The central worry of many legislators is 
that the new law, taken together with the 
compulsory arbitration enacted in 1963 to 
deal with the railroad fireman dispute, has 
set a precedent that may be applied to more 
and more disputes in more and more indus- 
tries—all on the facile principle laid down 
by Johnson and Senator Morse in the recent 
dispute that “the public interest must take 
precedence over private interests.” 

Repeated federal Intervention in labor’s 
right to strike can lead to further dangers 
such as the demand for countervailing con- 
straints on other groups and sectors of the 
economy. 

George Meany, for example, suggested that 
if railroad workers are told they must go back 
to their jobs under pay and working condi- 
tions not of their choosing, then private in- 
terests should not be allowed to operate the 
railroads for a profit. The roads should be 
nationalized. 

The prospect of public ownership of the 
railroads is hardly immediate. But Meany's 
warning should give carrier management, 
fresh from what he calls their “hollow vic- 
tory,” some pause. 


A “Thank You” to Chief Layton and the 
Highly Professional Members of the 
District of Columbia Police Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all been shocked and saddened by 
the rioting and destruction in our Na- 
tion's cities. Fortunately, those living in 
our Nation’s Capital have thus far been 
spared the wanton killing and destruc- 
tion of property which has been so pre- 
valent during the past 4 years. In this 
light it is indeed refreshing to see the 
outstanding manner in which the Dis- 
trict of Columbia police force has re- 
sponded whenever duty has called upon 
it. As an illustration, I would like to in- 
sert an article from the front page of to- 
day’s Washington Post in the Recorp at 
this point: 

POLICE, FIREMEN PELTED—50 Yournus HELD IN 
District oF COLUMBIA OUTEREAK 

Fifty Negro youths were arrested early to- 

day after a four-hour outbreak of violence 


that started when police and firemen were 
stoned at a fire In the Second Precinct. 


Teen-agers broke windows with bricks and 


+ 
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bottles and started to move into the down- 
town area, but were stopped by police at 7th 
and K Streets nw. 

Police reported that the crowds of more 
than 100 youths were dispersed by 2:45 am. 
and the situation appeared to be under con- 
trol, alded by sporadic rainfall. 

Affected was an area of Washington 
bounded roughly by Q Street nw. on the 
north, 4th Street on the east, M Street on the 
south and 9th Street on the west—in the 
heart of the Shaw urban renewal area, 

Six significant fires in the area, including 
one two-alarmer, kept firemen and police on 
the move beginning at 11:15 p.m. 

The first fire which appeared to be a routine 
fire, gutted two unoccupied floors above a 
used furniture store at 1307 7th st. nw. Com- 
missioner Walter N. Tobriner said the trouble 
apparently started there when the flames at- 
tracted about 300 spectators. 

Shortly thereafter, fires broke out in build- 
ings and autos in the area. 

All but the furniture store fire were con- 
trolled quickly and held to single alarms. 

Shortly after the fires broke out, gangs of 
youths started breaking into stores along 
9th Street. A 

There were incorrect reports of gunfire 
that turned out to be firecrackers tossed by 
teen-agers into ash cans. 

Crowds of youths raced back and forth 
through the area, which the police saturated 
with officers that rapidly dispersed the 
groups, 

One group of 100 youths ran down 7th 
Street toward the downtown department 
stores. 

Officers corralled them at 7th and K Streets 
on the Public Library grounds. One young- 
ster hollered, Let's go to 14th and T.“ and 
the crowd surged back uptown, where police 
broke it up. 

The angry youths, many of whom shouted 
Black Power slogans, spilled into the adjoin- 
ing 13th Precinct. Capt. Charles Monroe, Pre- 
cinct commander, said there appeared to be 
wanton destruction of windows but no sig- 
nificant looting. He said his men kept the 
teen-agers moving. 

Bull horns were used to disperse the run- 
ning youths, who were told they would be 
arrested if they did not leave the streets. 

A police spokesman sald that what van- 
dalism was committed was done by “a bunch 
of kids taking advantage of a tense situa- 
tion.“ 

No off-duty policemen were called in, but 
the entire Tactical Force—which normally 
goes off duty at 1 am —and the K-9 Corps 
were deployed to the trouble spots. 

Between 11:24 p.m., when the fire at 1309 
Tth st. nw. broke out and 2:52 a.m., the Fire 
Board received 22 fire calls, Fourteen of these 
were in the trouble area in the Second Pre- 
cinct. Of the 14, 3 were false alarms, 

Police considered only six of the fires of 
any consequence and city officials believed 
that five other significant fires were set by 
youths, 

Here are the 11 actual fire calls from the 
trouble area as they were logged: 

11:24 p.m.—1309 7th st. nw. 2-alarm. 

11:50 p.m.—1417 Swann st. nw. l-alarm. 

1 am.—930 O st. nw. Auto set ablaze. 

1:07 a.m.—1113 7th st. nw. 1-alarm. 

1:12 a.m.—Safeway Store in 1200 block of 
6th st. nw. I-alarm. 

1:20 a.m.—441 N st. nw. gas station and 
junkyard. I-alarm. 

1:22 am—L between 6th and 7th sts. 
nw. auto set ablaze. 

1:25 a.m.—10th and N sts. nw, 1-alarm. 

1:36 a.m.—600 block N st. nw. l-alarm. 

1:41 a.m.—1107 11th st. nw. 1-alarm. 

1:49 a.m.—707 M st. nw. l-alarm. 


Mr. Speaker, throughout my career as 
a government official, and in particular 
when I was mayor of the city of Omaha, 
I have felt that the best way to preserve 
law and order was to let potential 
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troublemakers know that swift and surt 
enforcement of the law would follow anf 
criminal infraction. In my experiencé 
and I believe the incident of last nigh! 
and early this morning lends credene 
to this argument, strict law enforcemen! 
is the surest short-range deterrent tt 
outlawry and disorder. While I am, ol 
course, aware of the fact that the sum 
mer is only half over, I feel that 
Layton and his men are due the strongest 
commendation for their professional en 
forcement of the law. I would like to bt 
among the first to commend the chid 
and his men for their outstanding per 
formance last night and every night K 
the face of a most difficult situation. 

I also extend my good wishes and 
heartfelt support to policemen all ové 
the United States for their work thi 
summer in protecting the vast majoriti 
of our law-abiding citizens who re 
and uphold the law. 


House Hearings on Consumer Credit 
Truth-in-Lending Legislation To Begi. 
Monday, August 7, 1967 

l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or í 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
| 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 Í 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr, Speaker, Houf; 
hearings on S. 5, the truth-in-lendim 
bill passed by the Senate on July 11, an 
on a comprehensive consumer cred, 
protection bill, H.R. 11601, will best! 
next Monday, August 7, 1967, in the Sub 
committee on Consumer Affairs of w 
Committee on Banking and Currency. ì 

So many requests are coming in fro; 
organizations wishing to be heard duh, 
ing the hearings that it will be necessa"™ 
to schedule afternoon as well as mor? 
ing sessions, even though there may b;. 
interruptions in the afternoon 1 
because of business on the House flocl] 

S. 5, as passed by the Senate, require) 
an annual percentage rate disclosure d. 
all finance charges in credit transactio®) 
except for first mortgages, open end 9, 
revolving charges such as made by 
partment stores, and on transactions d. 
which the cost of credit is $10 or les) 
Business and commercial credit tran, 
actions are also exempt. 2 

H.R. 11601, which I introduced *\ 
chairman of the Subcommittee on I 
sumer Affairs, joined by five other sully 
committee members as cosponsor l 
cosponsored, also, in a separate bill, b; 
numerous other Members of the Hous } 
contains all of the disclosure requil®} 
ments of S. 5, but none of its exemp 4 
except for business and commerc# į 
credit transactions. Thus, it includes fit; 
mortgages and revolving charges, an; 
does not set a minimum figure for cov 
age. i 

BROAD COVERAGE OF CONSUMER CREDIT | 
PROTECTION BILL 0 

In addition, H.R. 11601 would esta? 
lish a Federal ceiling of 18 percent 9 
the annual percentage rate of any f 


| 
| 
| 
f 


f 
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Prohibit the garnishment of wages for 
dhe satisfaction of debts; it would create 
National Commission on Consumer 
ce to make an investigation of the 
entire consumer credit industry; it 
| Would also give to the Federal Reserve 
‘Board of Governors standby powers to 
{restrict or regulate consumer credit in 
‘Periods of national emergency, and to 
-€stablish minimum margins for trading 
m commodity futures contracts. 
| In view of the far-reaching nature of 
l of the proposals in H.R. 11601, and 
View of the fact also that the House 
ttee has not previously held hear- 
on truth-in-lending legislation, we 
to make every effort to provide an 
unity to those organizations 
want to be heard on this legisla- 
testify before us. 
we do not plan to permit 
to drag out over a long pe- 
time. Hence, we are requesting 
submit their written state- 
in advance for inclusion in the 
decord and for review by members of the 
thecommittee prior to the hearing, so 
ing We can devote the time to question- 
Dot witnesses and, thus, speed up the 
i I gs. 
l have assured President Johnson, 
Speake 


iH 


Hi 


ge 
ff 


TE 
1 
8 


th-in-lending legislation enacted in 
i session, that we will do our best to 
rer a good bill out of the subcommittee 
oa nably soon. Whether it will con- 
Am all of the provisions of H.R. 11601 
Fu depend largely upon the nature of 
Hine information we are able to develop in 
beginning next Monday. 

pune schedule of witnesses will be made 
w lic after confirmation of tentative 
, ®8signments has been received from 
wspective witnesses with whom the 
is Ybcommittee has been in contact. 
ke! NSORS OF CONSUMER CREDIT PROTECTION 
w BILL 

b Consumer Affairs Subcommittee mem- 
TER. who have joined me in introducing 
00 f 11601 include Representatives 
re Y B. Gonzatez of Texas, JOSEPH G. 
dot of New Jersey, FRANE ANNUNZIO 
ity Ullnots, Jona B. BINGHAM of New 
oor ro Democrats; and SEYMOUR HALPERN 
le ew York, Republican. 
identical bill, H.R. 11806, intro- 
“Mu, by Representative ABRAHAM J. 
For TER of New York, ranking member 

rene? Committee on Banking and Cur- 
fy 7» is cosponsored by Representatives 
Op liam A. Barrett of Pennsylvania, 
— W. Roto, Jr. of New Jersey, 
n Paras S. Reuss of Wisconsin, LEONARD 
v Sky TEIN of New York, Roman C. Pucin- 
© Yor is, WILLIAM F. Rrax of New 
Tulang Bunte St Gramm of Rhode 
wo York. 


$ 


BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL of New 

S ROBERT L. Leccerr of California, 
a M. Matsunaca of Hawall. James J. 
Dare N ARD of New Jersey, JosEPH P. Vico- 
Of Pennsylvania, Parsy T. MINK of 
Jaga Josxyh Y. Resnick of New York, 
Fy H. Scuever of New York, and 
J. Brasco of New York, all Demo- 
pats, 
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are restricted, as is S. 5, to credit dis- 
closure requirements only. 


A Letter From an Independent 
Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a copy of a letter written to 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. The letter was written by an 
independent businessman in Reno, Nev. 

In his letter, Mr. J. W. Teipner, who 
has had over 50 years in the petroleum 
industry, expressed very accurately the 
problems facing independent business- 
men. 

For a long time I have been concerned 
with the problems facing people like Mr. 
Teipner, and I have sponsored legisla- 
tion for many years to prohibit the so 
called “company store,” which not only 
results in higher cost to the buying pub- 
lic, but also makes it almost impossible 
for the independent small businessman 
to exist. 

One area òf flagrant abuse in this 
regard is the automobile tire industry, 
In this Congress I have sponsored H.R. 
3079 which would prohibit the manufac- 
turer of automobile tires from selling 
his own product at retail in competition 
with his wholesale customers, This bill 
is currently pending before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which I hope will schedule it for 
early action. 


I commend Mr. Teipner's letter to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

Juur 6, 1967. 
Mr. GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Burcer: I have read the copy of 
letters sent to Congressman Walter Baring 
and written by Mr. Bernard Boutin, Admin- 
istrator to the Small Business Administra- 
tion with considerable interest. 

He states that small business suffers for 
lack of funds, poor business judgment and 
no technical experience. He is correct and 
it is fast becoming worse. No businessman 
who has money, or who has money to loan 
would consider the financing of a new small 
business. Why should they? You only have to 
look at the community and see the small 
businesses that have folded in only the past 
year. 

Bakeries, dairies, drug stores, hardware 
and many others. Fifty percent of the present 
service stations would lock up tomorrow if 
they had to pay the rentals to the oil com- 
panies that an independent has to pay to 
his landlord. These rent subsidies are in fact 
nothing but a rebate any way that you look 
at it. 

from memory, I recently read an 
ius then stated that of the thousands of 
corporations in the United States, now only 


panies. > 
A great many of us wonder just what good 
the Small Business Administration is in help- 


these people were not constantly being gob- 


would then see the tremendous expansion of 
all business, both large and small, that would 
do more for our economy than any other 
thing we could do. 

Take Sears stores, for example. They now 
handle shoes, men's clothing, women's goods, 
pottery, electrical goods, goods, auto 
supplies, hardware, plumbing supplies and 
fixtures, photographic supplies, insurance, 
etc. And they have financial interests in many 
of these concerns or at least buy at lower 
prices than do many of their competitors. 

Our President says that we must have 
higher incomes taxes and that we need them 
to pay for the vast expenditures that are be- 
ing made daily by our government. One good 
source is to stop the oll companies from their 
dual marketing where they are taking huge 
losses in trying to support a host of new re- 
tall outlets throughout the country and 
which these losses are written off in tax 
deductions. Millions and millions of dollars 
are wasted this way every year and it does 
not increase their overall sales one iota. 
And hundreds of stations in every state in 
the Union are vacant for lack of dealers who 
cannot corral enough customers to make a 
living. And the oil companies keep on bulld- 
ing more and more of them. 

Is it not the work of the Small Business 
Administration to foster and help small busi- 
ness? Yet every day small business is reced- 
ing. They have hearing after hearing and 
from the results it would seem that a lot of 
ways can be found that prohibits the way to 
stop dual markets and no constructive way 
to make dual marketing illegal. 

The claim has been made that small busi- 
ness cannot compete due to lack of this and 
that. Did Ford, General Motors, and all the 
other large corporations start out as a big 
concern? Did they not all start 
business? Why not give the small man a 
chance and not just a few huge corporations 
gobble up all the markets. There is still 
enough for everyone. 

Take another example—the new large 
grocery concerns. They buy up independent 
bakeries, (three of them threw in the towel 
in my city) dairies, canning concerns, pur- 
chase farms, etc, Also handle unrelated items 
such as hardware, electrical supplies, petro- 
leum products and numerous other items. 
How in the world can independent small 
business hope to compete. 

It is claimed that this is free enterprise. 
But is not this type of free enterprise ac- 
tually killing all medium and small free 
enterprise? And the claim for the tremen- 
dous growth of our economy in the past, 
If this is true, why destroy it now, 

The abolition of dual marketing possibly 
would not apply to all business, but it cer- 
tainly could apply to a good many. Take oll 
companies for example where all the major 
companies are competing with one another 
in building thousands of new outlets, losing 
millions of dollars that are written off in 
taxes. The oll companies lose some, the gov- 
ernment loses taxes and the consumer pays 
the bills. Everybody loses and not one galion 
more is consumed. 

Our Government does prohibit some merg- 
ers of large corporations because it might 
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work out to the detriment of other large 
firms, but no restrictions are placed on 80 
many other mergers that are related to the 
survival of small independent businesses. 
Our newspapers attest to the many such 
mergers of totally unrelated concerns, 

And again, why should not the grocery 
chains stick to grocery and good items, and 
not pick off the cream of a dozen other un- 
related products. Clothing stores handling 
jewelry, hardware, petroleum, restaurants 
and even liquor. 

The few motor companies have cleaned 
out their competition. A few tire companies 
have done the same. How long will it be 
before all of us will be the working slave of 
some large ‘corporation. We are close to the 
turning point now of imitating some of our 
South American neighbors with only two 
classes of people—the very rich and the very 
poor. On our case, it will be the wealthy 
controlling the huge corporations and the 
rest of us working for them, And that could 
include our government as well. 

Again, I offer my thanks for your help 
and consideration. 

Kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. TEIPNER. 


Growing Air Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent collision of a commercial airliner 
with an off-course private plane over 
Hendersonville, N.C., with its tragic loss 
of life, was dramatic evidence that our 
skyways are now as dangerously crowded 
as our highways. 

It was also a fearful demonstration of 
how woefully inadequate our national air 
control system is for the amount of traf- 
fic it must now monitor. 

While we have spent billions on our 
highways, and millions to encourage and 
develop other forms of ground transpor- 
tation, we have neglected techniques for 
controlling our sky-borne traffic. 

As the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
pointed out in an editorial July 21: 

Congress should give closer attention to 
the problems facing the FAA, and better ways 
of preventing accidents should be investi- 
gated. 


I insert the editorial at this point in 
the Recorp, and urge my colleagues to 
give it their close attention: 

GROWING Am PERIL 


The death of 82 persons in the alr collision 
over Hendersonville, N.C., could have been 
prevented. As the chief of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration tower at nearby Asheville 
Airport sald, the smaller of the two planes 
was several miles south of where it should 
have been. Why? 

This country is suffering from traffic prob- 
lems in the air as well as on land. Five to nine 
incidents of planes flying too close to each 
other in the Boston-to-Washington air cor- 
ridor are reported each week. Unreported 
cases are sald to be more than double that. 

There are more than 200,000 air-filghts of 
all kinds in the United States each day. More 
than 99 per cent of the aircraft take off, fly 
and land safely. But by 1975 there will be 
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400,000 flights a day. The FAA, which operates 
305 airport control towers in the U.S. has 
begun to realize that air traffic is growing 
faster than the system for controlling it. 

In March, the National Association of Gov- 
ernment Employees (which includes 5.000 to 
6,000 FAA staff members) charged that con- 
trol towers are “seriously underequipped, 
undermanned, undercompensated and under- 
administered.” The FAA claims that the 
charges are exaggerated. 

In March, 26 lives were lost when an airline 
plane and a business jet collided in Ohio 22 
miles from the airliner’s destination on & 
Pittsburgh-to-Dayton run; and now a similar 
costly accident has occurred in North Caro- 
lina, Congress should give closer attention to 
the problems facing the PAA, and better ways 
of preventing accidents should be investi- 
gated. Further, there should be restrictions on 
small planes using airports catering primarily 
to larger craft. 

There is already a prototype of an airborne 
anti-collision system. It is said to be too 
costly. But so is the loss of life in air col- 
Ustons. This design or something like it will 
have to be put into use to meet the growing 
peril. 


Knoxville Expands Adult Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, our Fed- 
eral Government has a lot of theories as 
to how to combat poverty and unemploy- 
ment. It has always been my opinion that 
we could better and more permanently 
solve these problems by training people 
to work at a trade or craft rather than 
through handout programs. 

Prior to coming to Congress I was may- 
or of my home city of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and I had firsthand knowledge of what 
vocational and adult education can do 
for the people. I worked closely with Mr. 
E. N. Aslinger, director of vocational and 
adult education for the city school sys- 
tem, and I have never known a more 
knowledgeable person or a more dedi- 
cated individual in the education field. I 
would like to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to an article in the Appalachian Ad- 
vance of June 1967, concerning this suc- 
cessful training program in Knoxville. 

The article referred to follows: 

KNOXVILLE EXPANDS ADULT EDUCATION 

Educational planners in Knoxville, Tenn., 
needed no crystal ball to tell them their 
need for a $1.8 million area vocational school 
now under construction. 

More than 6,000 adults annually are taking 
advantage of a wide variety of courses al- 
ready established and running smoothly. 
And that number is increasing yearly. 

No adult in need of training is forgotten 
in the Knoxville master plan for adult edu- 
cation. Courses are provided for adults havy- 
ing less than an eighth grade education as 
well as those seeking skills in more technical 
fields. 

Adult education isn't a “new toy” to the 
Knoxville Board of Education. Since the early 
30s, this field of education has had hardy 
support from the governing fathers, 

There's no doubt of its impact on the 
city. The unemployment rate, once as high 
as 7 per cent, is now less than 3 per cent. 
“The adult education program now enjoys a 
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une reputation in the business and indus 
trial world,” says E. N. Aslinger, director @ 
Vocational and Adult Education. A 

“Last year, seven adults who were gradu 
ated from evening high school went on t 
college and are doing well,” Aslinger salf 
“This should prove we're not just runnin 
a diploma mill.” 

KNOXVILLE THEORY 


Knoxville schools are operated on th 
theory that, in the end, education doesn’ 
cost; it pays. This same theory spillis o.. 
into the adult education field. 

‘The program ls divided into no less that 
11 principal divisions and scheduling is don 
on a day and night basis. 

The Adult Distributive Education Divisio& 
covering the various facets of business 
merchandising, works closely with firms U 
the community to provide an area of in 
struction that will be beneficial to both em 
ployer and employee. | 

Instructional areas range from merchan 
dising techniques to business law and of 
to the physchology of working with people 
More than 500 people annually are enrolle 
in this category of instruction. 1 

Another 500 adults yearly brush up d 
their homemaking skills in the Adult Hom 
Economics Center. Recently included in thi 
area of instruction were three classes in oc 
cupational home economics providing 1% 
training In alterations, drapery making an- 
apartment management. i 

An average of 75 to 80 adults are graduates 
annually from the two evening high 
in Knoxville. Enrollment at the two sc 
totals 400. Added to this academic prograt 
is the Basic Adult Education Program f% 
those who haven't completed the eight 
grade. 

The evening high schools work closely wit! 
the day high school officials so that i 
students who enter the evening school imm 
diately following their departure from da 
school don’t lose time or credits. 

The Fulton Area Training Center current! 
is schooling 300 adults in such occupation’ 
areas as auto mechanics, electricity, 
shop, drafting, welding, refrigeration, 
gas engines, radio repair, appliance repa% 
television repair, shoe repair, and lea 
craft. 

PLACED 85 PERCENT 


Although employment is not guaranteé™ 
after graduation, 85 percent of those com 
pleting courses at Fulton have found job 
in the field for which they were trained. 

For those already working but seckitl 
additional skills in their own job or in pref 
aration for another job, an Evening Trad 
Extension is provided. Six-hundred perso® 
currently are pursuing this line of trainin 
in such fields as carpentry, electricity, she 
metal, plumbing, and painting. More tech 
nical courses are avallaable in electroni“ 
machine drafting, tool design, and industri#” 
electricity. 

A fast-growing program is one set up f 
practical nursing. Much of its growth DA 


deen caused by the great demand for chi" 


and invalid care. Although the program W% 
originally designed to train nurses for t 
outside the hospital, 93 percent of its grad 
uates have, nonetheless, found jobs waltin 
for them there. : 
The Multiple Youth Project, conduct: 
under the Manpower Development Pr | 
is aimed at the training of high school drof 
outs in hand skills and attitudinal 1% 
provements. Youngsters between the as 
of 17-21 who have been out of school 
least a year are eligible for this program. | 
The new vocational school, just four milí 
from the heart of Knoxville, will be 
pleted in September and ready for occupant 
next January. It Is owned by the State © 
Tennessee but the Knoxville Board of Edu 
cation will contract annually to operate 4 


| 
| 
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Adults from a six-county area surrounding 
® Knoxville will be served. 

| Officials are planning for 1,000 adults and 
Sut-of-school youths at the new facility. 

Under the master plan of the expanded 
facility, better coordination of the various 
vocational areas will be possible at a reduced 
Cost. Space will allow the offering of addi- 

office practice courses not now feasible 
in the widely scattered areas where training 

Offered. 

In effect, the City of Knoxville will provide 
& two-year post graduate training in a trade 
or industrial yocation for students who don't 
Plan to attend college. 

As the tools of industry become more com- 
Plex, the adults of Knoxville no longer need 
to bemoan the fact that they are being held 

by a lack of training. The knowhow 
for better job opportunities is there for the 
taking. 


xD Se RN Se ee Be 


Mrs. Marie Hart, National President of the 
American Gold Star Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
d leagues that one of my constituents, Mrs. 
| Marie Hart, recently has been elected 
| Rational president of the American Gold 

Star Mothers, Inc. I congratulate her on 
this recognition. 

The American Gold Star Mothers, Inc., 
sa national, nondenominational, non- 
Profit, and nonpolitical organization 
incorporated in 1929. The founding 
Sroup was composed of women who had 
lost a son or daughter in World War L 
Later, the membership was opened to 
Mothers who had lost a son or daughter 
in World War II and was again opened 
after the Korean conflict. Presently, 
Mothers of Vietnam casualties too are 

ble for membership. 

The primary objectives of this organi- 
zation are 

To keep alive and develop the spirit that 

ted world service, to maintain the ties 
Of fellowship born of that service and to as- 
Sist and further all patriotic works, to in- 
Sulcate a sense of individual obligation to the 
unity, State, and Nation, to assist 
Veterans and their dependents whenever 
Possible, and to aid, in any way... men 
and women who were wounded or incapaci- 
ta to perpetuate the memory of those 
Whose lives were sacrificed, to extend needful 
tance to all Gold Star Mothers, and to 


tain true allegiance to the United States 
ot America. 


In summation, the American Gold Star 
Mothers is a group dedicated to carrying 
on the work of their sons and daughters 
Who died to make this world a better 

in which to live. 

The philosophy of the Gold Star Moth- 

is commendable. Rather than the 

of personal loss attributed to 

urning symbols, the gold star is a 

Symbol of honor and courage. The gold 

Star indicates that one has offered the 

Supreme sacrifice to his country and to 
his family. 

Thus, these women provide a great 
service to the United States. They repre- 
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sent great personal fortitude and dedica- 
tion at a time usually marked by over- 
whelming personal grief. They possess 
that high degree of character necessary 
to suppress individual sorrow and strive 
collectively for the common good of our 
Nation. I am deeply impressed with the 
members of this most worthy organiza- 
tion. 

I am confident that Mrs. Hart, who 
first joined the American Gold Star 
Mothers in 1945 and who has since oc- 
cupied both the local and national offices, 
will very ‘capably carry on the laudable 
work and attain the goals of her 
organization. 


The Public Broadcasting Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
& most constructive and thoughtful ar- 
ticle on educational broadcasting by the 
Reverend John McLaughlin, S.J. This 
article, entitled “The Public Broadcast- 
ing Corporation,” is featured in the July 
1, 1967, issue of America. It is an incisive 
and masterful exposition of the benefi- 
cial possibilities of the proposed Public 
Television Act of 1967 and of the factors 
to be weighed during the process of our 
legislative consideration. I highly rec- 
ommend the reading of this article by 
my colleagues and by all who are inter- 
ested in educational broadcasting. 

Tars Is TREE PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 
(By John McLaughlin) 

“I can think of few proposals exceeding 
its importance,” said Sen. Mike Mansfield 
(D., Mont.) about the Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1967 when the measure arrived on 
the Senate floor in mid-May. Sen. Warren 
Magnuson (D., Wash.), who introduced the 
bill, and Sen. Jacob Javits (R., N.Y.) both re- 
gard the act as “one of the most important 

Congress has ever taken for the future 
of the United States.” Sen. Charles Percy (R., 
III.) termed it “milestone legislation,” and 
Sen. Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.) charac- 
terized the subcommittee’s report on the 
measure as superb.“ 

During the Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions hearings, some eighty witnesses said 
similar things. The praise is not mere foren- 
sic blandishment. Not only is the legislation 
excellent; it is intriguing. ‘There is no direct 
precedent in our history,” the Carnegie 
Corp. has noted, “for such a channeling of 
public funds to a medium so intimately in- 
volved in First Amendment considerations.” 

The Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 is an 
adroit and subtle translation of President 
Johnson’s Feb. 28 message to Congress. In 
that message, he called for an extension of 
the Educational Television Facilities Act of 
1962, increasing Federal funds to $10.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1968 (three times more than 
for the current year) and the creation of 
“a Corporation for Public Television author- 
ized to provide support to noncommercial 
television and radio.” The President's rec- 
ommendations, in turn, were based on the 
Carnegie Commission's study of last Janu- 
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ary and the earlier reports of the Ford 
Foundation, by far ETV's greatest bene- 
factor. 

If enacted, this measure stands to modify 
radically the broadcasting climate of the 
United States. Whatever affects the broad- 
casting climate has significance for Amer- 
ican culture generally. At present, the Amer- 
ican people are giving per week to radio and 
television a staggering one and one-half bil- 
lion hours. 

For the average American, television alone 
claims three out of every 24 hours, one week 
out of eight, almost one-fourth of his wak- 
ing hours. Color TV is bloating the phenome- 
non. According to latest surveys, the average 
color television household is spending over 
44 hours per week (more than six hours 
per day!) with living color turned on. 

Not all of this is mute entrancement be- 
fore the tube, either. Roper Research As- 
Sociates studied some 2,000 adults aged 21 
or over and discovered that of all news 
sources, TV is the most believable. In addi- 
tion, 64 per cent said that TV is their major 
news source (college and upper income peo- 
ple, 62 per cent)—the figure is up 6 per cent 
in three years. 

Educational television (not to be confused 
with instructional television, ITV, the in- 
school type) is growing stili faster. Wilbur 
Schramm, director of the Stanford Com- 
munications Institute, notes that from 1961 
to 1966 the ETV audience doubled; 15 mil- 
lion people watch some kind of ETV weekly, 
and the average weekday evening-hour au- 
dience is probably between 700,000 and one 
million. 

Those who allege that TV, independently 
of other forces, radically affects our lives 
are usually naive, as social scientists point 
out. Nevertheless, one can readily concur 
with Dr. James R. Killian, head of the Car- 
negie Commission on Educational Television, 
who said that there “isn’t any question” that 
our absorption with TV is having an effect 
upon our life experience. What Dr. Killian 
and his commission proposed to do with 
their monumental report of last January 
was to make the “benign aspects . in the 
total television system . . more meaning- 
ful.” To this end, the Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1967 was drafted. 

At the outset of the hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Communications, Sen. 
John O. Pastore (D., RI.) subcommittee 
chairman, observed; “ETV has been chroni- 
cally underfinanced, under staffed and un- 
derprogramed.” The cost of one hour of com- 
mercial programing in prime time is greater 
than the majority of ETV stations can budget 
per year on all operations. Moreover, there are 
too few educational TV stations. Only some 
70 per cent of the population is penetrated. 

The Educational Facilities Act has relleved 
this situation considerably. Five years ago, 
there were 80 ETV stations on the air or 
under construction. Today there are 130, with 
46 more under constructicn and 25 others 
represented by requests for grants. In Febru- 
ary of this year, the FCC expanded its allot- 


ment of the number of channels reserved for 


exclusive ETV use to 633 reservations, and 
so far only one-fifth of these have been 
activated. 

Title I of the current legislation will move 
in the direction of bringing these channels 
into existence. The $10.5 million will be fun- 
neled into individual States this year, under 
more flexible provisions than the ETV Fa- 
cilities Act of 1962, for the construction of 
facilities for both ETV and, for the first time, 
educational radio, the poor sister of ETV, but 
an incredibly potent and selfless communica- 
tions medium. This section of the bill has to 
do only with hardware, and the funds will be 
administered by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, just as under the 
ETV Facilities Act of 1962. HEW's administra- 
tive record in this regard is first-rate. 

Title III of the Public Broadcasting Act is 
also related to HEW. This section authorizes 
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the Secretary of HEW to arrange for a mas- 
sive study of instructional television under 
an appropriation of $500,000. All types of ITV 
transmission will be investigated (broadcast, 
closed-circuit and 2,500 megacycle) to deter- 
mine how they interrelate, and how they 
combine with videotapes, films, discs, com- 
puters and other educational gear. When the 
report is submitted in June 1969, it will serve 
as a guide for future Federal spending. 

The Carnegie Commission took an ad- 
mittedly “ambivalent” attitude toward the 
present accomplishment of instructional 
television. While recognizing that ITV's con- 
tribution to education could be “massive,” 
it observed that until now the role played 
in formal education by instructional tele- 
vision “has been on the whole a small one.” 
The report noted that ITV deficiencies go 
far beyond matters of staff and equipment.” 
It charged that instructional television has 
never been “truly Integrated” into the edu- 
cational process. “With minor exceptions,” it 
said, “the total disappearance of instruc- 
tional television would leave the educational 
system fundamentally unchanged.” The 
study that is called for under Title III of 
the Public Broadcasting Act will clear the 
air, Those involved with ITV are firmly, and 
probably rightly, convinced of its value, and 
they hope that HEW's report on Title III 
will do for ITV what the Public Broadcasting 
Act arid the Carnegie Commission study did 
for ETV. 

Title II of the Public Broadcasting Act Is 
the most exciting, controversial, innovative 
and ticklish segment of the legislation. It 
provides for the instituting of a Federally 
chartered corporation that is neither an 
agency nor an establishment of the U. S. 
Government. This corporation will contract 
for the production of ETV and radio pro- 
grams; make payments to noncommercial 
ETV and radio stations for programming and 
other operating costs (not hardware); es- 
tablish and maintain a library for ETV and 
radio programs; disseminate information 
about noncommercial TV and radio by pub- 
lication of a journal; arrange for intercon- 
nection facilities for distributing and trans- 
mitting programs; and finally, submit a com- 
prehensive annual report to the President, 
for his review, and after him to Congress. 
The annual report will list the corporation's 
activities, operations, and (this year at least) 
how it spent its appropriation, which in 
1967-68 will be $9 million. (By 1980, accord- 
ing to the Carnegie Commission's projec- 
tion, the corporation's budget will be $104 
million.) 

The problem of insulating the corpora- 
tion from the Federal Government is the 
greatest problem facing the Public Broad- 
casting Act. Dr. Killian, of the Carnegie 
Commission, insisted on this in his testi- 
mony at the hearings: “The [Carnegie] Com- 
mission categorically affirmed that the cor- 
poration must be private and nongovernmen- 
tal and that it must be insulated to the 
greatest possible degree from the threat 
of political control.“ President Johnson had 
said this in his Feb. 28 message to Congress. 
“Noncommercial television and radio in 
America,” the President affirmed, “even 
though supported by Federal funds, must 
be absolutely free from any Federal Govern- 
ment interference over programing.” 

Consequently, there are strong conflict of 
interest provisions in the bill. No political 
test may be used in selecting the officers. 
The corporation is prohibited from contrib- 
uting to any political party or candidate 
for elective public office, and may not engage 
in any political activity. The corporation is 
nonprofit, and ite assets may not accrue to 
the benefit of the members except as salary 
or “reasonable compensation for services.” 

Despite such provisions, some witnesses 
felt that the insulation could be further 
strengthened by modifying the mode of im- 
paneling the corporation’s membership. The 
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original form of the 1 that 
all 15 members of the board be appointed by 
the President, subject to Senate confirma- 
tion, with staggered terms of office. At the 
hearings, several witnesses (including this 
writer) voiced concern that if the President 
were to appoint the full roster, at a minimum 
the corporation's image would be jeopar- 
dized—not to mention other possible graver 
dangers. The objections were heard and the 
amended legislation, approved by the Senate, 
provides that the President will appoint nine 
members to the boards, subject to Senate 
confirmation, and these nine will elect the 
remaining six, who will not be subject to 
Senate confirmation. This is a slightly modi- 
fied form of the impaneling mechanism rec- 
omended by the Carnegie Commission. 

On the day the Senate voted on the meas- 
ure, Sen. Vance Hartke (D., Ind.) proposed 
an amendment to provide that three of the 
15 members of the boatd of directors of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting be as- 
sociated with the operation of noncommer- 
celal educational radio and TV stations. 
Hartke argued that one of the primary ob- 
jects of the bill should be to guarantee that 
“responsibility for the p g in the 
local community will be solely at the dis- 
cretion of the individual. local stations.” 
Sen. Pastore voiced no objection, and the 
amendment was carried by voice vote. The 
Hartke amendment weighs in on the side of 
decentralization in the total system of public 
television, and that is of considerable signifi- 
cance, as will be seen later. 

Another aspect of insulating the corpora- 
tion from the Government concerns fund- 
ing. For the coming fiscal year, the corpora- 
tion will be financed by moneys derived from 
the general tax fund of the United States. 
Consequently, the bill provides for a finan- 
cial statement to be submitted to the Presi- 
dent, who in turn will pass it on to Congress. 
The question of future funding is outside the 
purview of this bill, but the matter neverthe- 
less arose repeatedly at the hearings. 

To contine appropriations from the general 
tax fund is undesirable, as Dr. Killian cor- 
rectly noted. “It is absolutely essential that 
there be freedom of action on the part of 
the corporation,” he said. Hence it is im- 
perative, he continued, that the corporation 
“not be subject to the annual review by the 
executive’ branch of government, the budg- 
etary review, or the review by Congress.” 

For this kind of insulation, some type of 
dedicated tax will have to be devised. Such 
a tax mechanism has been used by Congress 
before. Revenues from defined sources are 
gathered by the government and put in the 
Treasury for specific outlays. As the Carnegie 
Commission has noted: “Such mechanisms 
maintain intact the ultimate Congressional 
control over the use of public funds II. e., 
Congress can rescind the arrangement alto- 
gether] but permit the funds to be trans- 
ferred outside the usual budgeting and ap- 
propriations procedures.” The point of this 
safeguarding is to prevent Congress from 
tinkering with public television's program- 


g. 

What kind of dedicated tax it is to be re- 
mains an open question. The Carnegie Com- 
mission prefers an excise tax on individual 
television sets. I would hold for a franchise 
tax on commercial station licensees. Dr. Jo- 
seph A. Pechman, Director of Economic 
Studies at the Brookings Institution and on 
leave from Yale, studied possible tax reve- 
nues for noncommercial television. Of the 
proposals that Dr. Pechman has offered, a 
J- per-cent gross receipts tax on radio and 
television revenues appears most acceptable. 

“With broadcast revenues approximately 
$344 billion,” he stated, “a 3-per-cent gross 
receipts tax would be just enough to raise 
$100 million at 1967 levels of activity. Such a 
tax would not be onerous under current 
and foreseeable conditions. It would doubt- 
less be shifted fairly promptly in higher 
charges to advertisers, who would in turn 
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attempt to recover the tax by shifting it 
forward in the form of higher prices to their 
consumers. Even if as much as a third 
of the tax were not shifted and had to be 
paid out of the industry's profits, after-tax 
profits would not be greatly affected.” 

Even if the 3-per-cent gross receipts tax 
is not shifted at all, it still appears equitable. 
Since the commercial interests have largely 
spawned the condition in which public 
television has become a necessity, and since 
their profits are notoriously healthy (in 1965, 
$570 million before taxes), it is they, it would 
seem, who deserve to feel the pinch, not the 
individual TV-set purchaser. It is instructive 
to note, also, that Dr. Pechman in his sum- 
mary prefers the 3-per-cent gross receipts 
tax to the proposed exicse tax on the sales 
of radios and television sets because of “polit- 
ical practicability and administrative feasi- 
bility,” as well as “equity and economics.” 

To this same end of insulation, a proposal | 
was made early in the hearings by 
Friendly, television consultant to the Ford 
Foundation and former president of CBS. 
News, that appears enlightened. It is that the 
projected $30- to $60-million yield from the 
satellite rental system proposed by the Ford 
Foundation should be given to the Public 
Television Corp. Under such an arrangement 
the satellties would be controlled by a non- 
profit-making body, which would carry Pub- 
lic Broadcasting programs free and lease some 
of the channels to commercial networks. The 
revenue derived from the leasing process—"8 
people's dividend,” as Bundy calls 
it—would revert to Public Broadcasting’s 
news and contemporary affairs offerings. This 
provision would move this hypersensitive 
service into still deeper insulation from the 
government. It is interesting to note, too. 
that this figure of $30 million tallies almost 
exactly with the budget appropriation for | 
news and public affairs programing of one 1 
oot three major commercial networks for 

The plan hinges, of course, on whether the 
satellite control is vested in a profit-making | 
entity (like the present contenders, Com- 
munications Satellite Corp., A. T. & T., West- 
ern Union) or a non-profit-making one (the 
proposal of the Ford Foundation), At the 
hearings, Dr. James O'Connell, telecommunt- 
cations adviser to the President, appositely 
noted that this question should wait upon 
further research and analysis. Furthermore. 
as Dr. O'Connell emphasized, conventional 
networking procedures are quite adequate 
for present commercial and noncomme! 
broadcasting needs. 

An opinion may be briefly registered at tht 
point, however. The idea of the domestie 
satellite system being in the hands of a non- 
profit corporation appears to articulaté 
smoothly with the concept that the airway? 
are part of the public domain. Significant | 
revenues derived from the use of that domain 
ought to go to a struggling public-servicé , 
instrument with the potential and worth of 
public television. Commercial interests navé , 
already gained a lion’s share of the profit, 
yield from the public's atmosphere. 1 

The foregoing consigerations relating t ¢ 
the future funding of the Public Broadcast” } 
ing Corp. are beyond the present scope © > 
this bill, it should be stressed. On Feb. 2% ¢ 
President Johnson said: “Next year, * 
careful review, I will make further pro ae 
for the corporation's long-term financing: ia 
During the hearings, Sen. Hartke urged fy 
little more speed. It's my own opinion,” bf ¢ 
said to McGeorge Bundy, “that if you do not», 
write into this legislation at this time th! n 
second step [a dedicated tax], the secon? 4, 
step next year will be the appropriation a » 
a larger amount.” 

Then, with perfect timing and in eve®c 
tones, Chairman Pastore lectured those 45" ti 
sembled on points of administrative proce, 
dure, “Wouldn't it be denying the President, 4 
he sald, “the latitude he needs as Chief 
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Executive to study this? Don't you think 
that this would be... a rebuke to the Presi- 
dent's message? He has asked Congress to 
Stre him a year to make a proposal in this 
-... It might do this bill more harm 
good. ... If we attempt... to write in 
a dedicated tax, we will be usurping the jur- 
ction of another committee. Whether 
not you are going to have an excise tax 
television sets, whether dedicated or not, 
have to originate in the House. It will 
have to go before the Ways and Means Com- 
Mittee, and then before the Senate Finance 
Committee. Therefore, Gentlemen, I think 
We ought to be a little cautious about the 
| Uggestions that we are making here today 
brs beyond the jurisdiction of this com- 


i 


BSE 


It Is for shows of astute Intelligence such 
as this that Sen. Pastore won such vigorous 
applause from his colleagues when the bill 

ed the Senate floor. Sen. Yarborough 
that the chairman had done an “out- 
i ding job” in steering the blll to passage. 
i Javits congratulated Chairman Pastore 
l On the “speed and thoroughness" of his sub- 
| Committee's handling of the legislation. Sen. 

Mansfield characterized Mr. Pastore as a law- 
| Maker of “abundant skill” and one “whose 
i 15 examples of legislative ability are those 
| Which we all may aspire.” 
Í 
i 
. 


Chairman Pastore's dogged, no-nonsense 
insistence on clarity (Gentlemen, let's take 
the ts and turns out of all this“), his 
c language (“this is seed money to get 
on the road"). his fixity of resolu- 
disarming sense of humor kept the 
moving at a sustained, rapid but 
pace. 
second major problem the subcom- 
had to probe was the relationship 
corporation to the individual stations. 
bject came into focus when the subtle 
plex issue of interconnection was 
Interconnection is a term used to 

the linkage or networking of the 
ETV stations, The original language 
i1, used in an apparent effort to pro- 
the autonomy of the individual stations, 
| Ing united the corporation from direct deal- 
1 th common carriers for providing the 
| Mterconnection. 
te understand the subtleties of this mat- 

» One must first understand the Carnegie 
When ssion's philosophy of public television. 
the conducting research for their findings, 

Members of the commission inspected no 
than 92 educational television stations 
35 States. These visits doubtless imbued 
embers with the stations’ own philo- 
attitude that they must not lose 
autonomy to the proposed Public 
ting Corp. At all costs, they must re- 
self-determining. Many of these sta- 
have had long histories of great eco- 
struggle. The prospect of “one eager 
on the big switch“ —of a master net- 
Teed—as one witness observed, has al- 
ee anathema to the individual 
the commission's report Insists on in- 
ual station autonomy, on preserving the 
ess and diversity of programing com- 

te with the richness and diversity 
erican society.” The heart of the Public 
ng system, then, should be in the 
‘unity. “Educational television is to be 
cted on the firm foundation of strong 
energetic local stations,” the report de- 
„Thus, centralization of programing 
lye simultaneous transmission—net- 
Ng as we understand it from commer- 
television—are not stressed by the Car- 
© Commission. Nevertheless, the com- 
on does allow that there are many 
when simultaneous networking 

be appropriate. 
the Carnegie Commission, then, inter- 
- ection is simply closed-circuit distribu- 
— ems to stations autonomously 
Jm to accept the programs for 
ef utaneous broadcast, videotape them for 
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delayed transmission or reject them alto- 
gether. Dr. Killian saw this freedom of the 
individual station and the decentralization 
of the total system as being menaced by the 
original language of the bill, which pro- 
hibited the corporation from having net- 
working authority If the power to network 
was entrusted to another entity by law, logic- 
ally a production entity, then this would 
effectively link production with distribution, 
he argued, thus making integral the ele- 
ments of a networking system that the com- 
mission wished to avoid. Hence, if the auton- 
omy of individual stations is to be pro- 
tected, the authority to interconnect should 
be entrusted to a comporation imbued with 
the philosophy of a decentralized broadcast- 
system, and not to be a production entity. 

But at least two other witnesses, John 
White, president of National Educational 
Television (NET), and Jack McBride, head 
of the Nebraska ETV Network, have read the 
same evidence entirely differently, Both ob- 
jected to giving networking power to the 
corporation because such centralization, they 
alleged, would lead to disturbing the 
autonomy of individual stations. Mr, White 
argued that the same corporation that would 
be doing the networking would also be dis- 
bursing funds to the local stations for their 
regional programing. If the stations re- 
fused to carry the corporation’s networked 
programs, the corporation might seek re- 
prisal by reducing the licensee's dole. 

E. William Henry, former chairman of the 
FCC, sided with Dr. Killian and favored an 
operational corporation—but for antithetical 
reasons. “The corporation,” he said, “must 
not look like a lion and squeak like a mouse.” 
He felt it was impractical to talk in terms of 
a “major effort“ to create a public corpora- 
tion and then “limit its power to simple 
policy formulation and to being a conduit for 
funds.” For this reason he favored giving the 
corporation operating network authority. 
Under questioning by Chairman Pastore, he 
agreed that the ultimate decisions with re- 
gard to program acceptability were to be 
made by the indivdual station that would be 
using the program. 

Fred Friendly and McGeorge Bundy are 
still more convinced of the importance of a 
highly centralized system and a power-con- 
centrated corporation—also for reasons op- 
posite to Dr. Killian's. Both Mr. Bundy and 
Mr. Friendly stayed out of the discussion at 
the hearings, however. They were clearly on 
an errand of peace. “There are no incon- 
sistencies whatever between the Carnegie 
Commission's] report and the findings of the 
Ford Foundation,” Mr. Bundy stressed. 
“There is a marginal difference of emphasis 
on the relative importance of interconnec- 
tion, but we believe that this is best left to 
the test of experience.” 

Although nothing was mentioned at the 
hearings about the “marginal differences“ 
with the Carnegie Commission, Fred Friendly 
earlier this year had written instructively 
that he was concerned that the Carnegie re- 
port's emphasis on decentralization could 
turn out to be a local “anesthesia.” “Local 
autonomy,” he declared, “already excuses 
some commercial stations from carrying civil 
rights reports, United Nations debates and 
even birth control documentaries. Of course, 
a station is the final authority, by law, on 
what it broadcasts. But the price of au- 
tonomy need not be the emasculation of a 
live NET network at birth. Crucial issues 
such as Vietnam, space and national politics 
require a national news organization with 
depth of personnel and facilities—and ability 
to get on the air: nationally and immedi- 
ately.” 

To assist in resolving the matter, the sub- 
committee petitioned the aid of the three 
heads of the commercial networks: Dr. Frank 
Stanton, of CBS, Julian Goodman, of NBC, 
and Leonard Goldenson, of ABC. They con- 
curred in the judgment that the corporation 
should be authorized to deal directly with the 
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common carriers on the matter of intercon- 
nection. Mr. Goodman greatly influenced the 
subcommittee when he wrote in a letter: 
“Efficiency, sensible administration and sim- 
Plicity of operations would be served by en- 
abling the corporation to make these arrange- 
ments [l.e interconnection] directly with 
the carriers providing the service.” 

The upshot was that the subcommittee 
amended the bill (by removing one word) to 
allow the corporation operational authority 
to arrange for its own networking, but at the 
same time, in its report, hedged by saying 
that the corporation might exercise its inter- 
connection responsibility “by special contrac- 
tual arrangements.” This was not really fudg- 
ing, however, but a skiliful ploy in the legis- 
lative history of the measure to guarantee 
full flexibility to the corporation. 

The net effect of the amendment is simply 
to stress that the total responsibility for all 
parts of the system—including interconnec- 
tion—ultimately resides with the corpora- 
tion's board. Such a clarification is all to the 
good. In time, the prediction of E. William 
Henry, which appeared to have slipped out 
by accident in his testimony, will probably 
come true. “What makes this corporation 
most exciting,” he said, “is the possibility of 
a live network unfettered by commercial con- 
siderations,” If that powerful, centralized 
noncommercial network does happily come 
into being, how tronical it will be that Dr. 
Killian, the arch-exponent of a decentralized 
system, by his strong lobby for giving the cor- 
poration, the power to control networking, 
was largely responsible for the amendment 
that produced a centralized system. 

Nevertheless, the legislative history writ- 
ten during these hearings, as well as the 
Hartke amendment, will keep the autonomy 
of the individual stations relatively inviolate. 
They will certainly be unlike the commercial 
affiliated TV outlets in that there will be no 
such coercion from the PBC “network” to 
accept its programing. 

The Public Broadcasting Act was approved 
by the Senate five weeks after the legislative 
hearings began, with only one recorded dis- 
senting vote, that of Sen. Strom Thurmond 
(R., S. C.). “The bill provides maximum pro- 
tection from the interference of Congress,” 
said Sen. Thurmond, “but it provides none at 
all from the manipulations of the executive 
branch, or worse yet, from capture by an 
ideological minority opposed to the programs 
of both.” 

Sen. Norris Cotton (R, N.H.), who sits 
on the same side of the aisle as Sen. Thur- 
mond and is a member of the Subcommittee 
on Communications, silenced his objection 
by noting that f abuses develop, we can 
“instantly and immediately” do something 
about it. First.“ he said, “we can make 
very uncomfortable and give a very unhappy 
experience to the directors of the corpora- 
tion. Second, we can shut down some of 
their activities . . in the appropriating 
process of Congress.“ 

With Senate passage, the bill has now 
moved to the House, where the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
under the chairmanship of Rep. Harley O. 
Staggers (D., W.Va.), will probably con- 
duct hearings directly on it, once his com- 
mittee is disentangled from the hearings on 
public health legislation. In view of the ex- 
haustive scrutiny given the act by the Sen- 
ate, and the momentum the bill has gen- 
erated, and the President's desire for its 
passage, the House Subcommittee on Com- 
munications will probably not hold separate 
hearings. If the Committee on Commerce 
gets the bill by early June, there is some 
hope that it will be passed before the end 
of the month. 

If any of the issues relating to pay-tele- 
vision that are currently circulating in 
Washington become involved in the House 
hearings, passage of this bill would quite 
probably be slowed down. Such a joining of 
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issues would be a singularly unfortunate 
mistake. Toll-TV is something entirely 
separate from public television and ought to 
be held completely distinct from all pro- 
visions of the Public Broadcasting Act. 

What effect will the Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1967 have upon US. culture? 
First, It will upgrade television program- 
ing. The signs are already visible. Since the 
beginning of the year, when the Carnegie 
Commission put ETV into the spotlight, 
there has been a spate of perceptive docu- 
mentaries. Next season, almost 300 specials 
are planned for the three commercial net- 
works, an extraordinary increment. Just as 
the BBC in Britain was helped by the arrival 
of Independent Television, so too, the com- 
petition here between public TV and com- 
mercial TV will elevate our programing. 

Secondly, Public Broadcasting will doubt- 
less improve the quality of our religious pro- 
graming, so much of which is simply a case 
of the bland leading the bland. As Fred 
Friendly told this writer: Public television 
is an eminently congruous platform for reli- 
gious news and analysis programs,” The Pub- 
lic Broadcast Laboratory of NET, which will 
begin interconnected operation on alternate 
Sunday afternoons, will analyze in depth rell- 
gious issues of topical concern. Av Westin, 
the president of PBL, sees religious questions 
as newsworthy, and he defines “news” as 
“that which interests people.” Since Public 
Broadcast Laboratory is the probable fore- 
runner of the Public Broadcasting news and 
contemporary affairs programing itself, per- 
haps it is not over-optimistic to see in this 
development an augury of what will be in- 
cluded in the future of public television. 

The over-all effect of public television will 
be a legitimizing of the medium. As Sen. 
Hugh Scott (R., Pa.) humorously noted at 
the hearings: “I am one of the great number 
of people in this country who have television 
sets and who join in the general apology. 
When someone comes in for a visit, [I say] 
“We never look at it’. . . We hide it behind 
the door. We don’t keep it in the living 
room.“ When PBC arrives, that vast national 
apology will be over. 

John Mc Laughlin, 8.J., who will join the 
staff of America next September as an as- 
sistant editor, testified before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Communications at the 

on the Public Television Act of 
1967. 


Martin Luther King-Ville 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Martin 
Luther King will now have his own utopia 
for the faithful of his Ebenezer Baptist 
Church in Atlanta—thanks to the benef- 
icence of the American taxpayers. 

There is to be a modest rental charge, 
but this slight obstacle could be removed 
by passing the rent subsidy bill or in- 
creasing welfare checks. 

Does anyone suggest this Federal proj- 
ect will pass the assessment of 
quotas? If not, perhaps the NAACP will 
enjoin construction and occupation be- 
cause of segregated bias and can prevail 
upon a Federal judge to bus in white 
statistics or compel the necessary per- 
centage to move in. No church-state or 
constitutional question presented. Pov- 
erty justifies all. 
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Mr. Speaker, I include this newsclip- 
ping from Mr. Magill’s Atlanta Constitu- 
tion for August 1, 1967, at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Kinc's Cuurca To Sponsor $1.8 MILLION 
URBAN RENEWAL : 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. formally com- 
mitted his church Monday to sponsor a $1.8 
million urban renewal project in a contract 
with the Atlanta Housing Authority. 

King said a job-training course will be part 
of the development with residents taking 
part at all levels. 

The Ebenezer Baptist Church, where King 
and his father are co-pastors, won develop- 
ment contract for the 152- low and moderate 
income housing units for the Rawson-Wash- 
ington area. 

The 7.8-acre project will include garden 
apartments, town houses and a 12-story 
high-rise apartment building. 

The rental range will be $55 to $110 a 
month. 

Muldawer & Patterson are the architects. 

The development will be handled under the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment's 221(d)(3) program. 


Captive Nations Week, 1967, and a 
Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the 1967 Captive Nations Week began this 
past third week of July, data has been 
flowing in steadily showing the scope and 
depth of a movement that has already 
assumed important international pro- 
portions. In the period ahead increasing 
amounts of such data will be received 
from both domestic and foreign sources. 

As in past years, one of the chief 
themes of the 1967 week was the neces- 
sary creation of a Special House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. This 
action is long overdue. With the clear 
Russian penetration of the Middle East 
and its triggering of the Arab-Israel 
conflict, one would think that this action 
would have been spontaneously under- 
taken. Soviet Russian imperiocolonial- 
ism use a variety of techniques and 
subterfuges to extend the list of captive 
nations and thus expand its empire, in- 
cluding the technique of war by proxy, as 
seen in the Middle East. It is high time 
that we concentrated on the fundamen- 
tal power source of Soviet Russian im- 
periocolonialism, namely, the numerous 
captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. itself. And this would be one of 
the sterling accomplishments of the pro- 
posed special committee. 

Mr. Speaker, along with many other 
Members, I call again for the leadership 
to spur on the Rules Committee to con- 
sider now the measure for a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. Also, I 
request that the following data on the 
1967 Captive Nations Week be printed at 
this point in the Recorp: 

First. July 17, New York Daily News 
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editorial entitled “Captive Nations 
Week.” 
Second. Resolution of the Chicago 


Captive Nations Day festivity on July 15. 
Third. Chicago Tribune article of July 

16, entitled “50,000 See Annual Captive 

Nations March in State Street.” 

Fourth, Two letters on captive nations 
issues which appeared in the July 18 
Chicago Tribune. 

Fifth. July 13 release from the may- 
or's office on the Chicago observance. 

Sixth. Article from July 18 edition of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer, entitled 
“4.000 March for World Freedom.” 

Seventh. A letter which the Washing- 
ton Post refused to publish as a reply 
by Walter Pretka to its July 10 editorial 
on “Captive Congressmen.” 

Eighth. Article entitled ‘America’s 
Shame: The Captive Nations,” from 
Freedom’s Voice, a publication of the 
MacArthur Freedom Association. | 

Ninth. July 24 press release from the 
National Captive Nations Committee 
commemorating the week at the Statue 
of Liberty. I 

The material follows: | 
[From the New York Daily News, July 17, 

1967] | 


OAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK i 


The observance began yesterday. It was 
decreed by Congress in 1959, lest we forget 
the slave empire the Communists have over 
run in the past 50 years. ; 

It is supposed to be accompanied by“ 
ringing proclamation from our Chief Ex- 
ecutive. But as our Washington columnist 
Ted Lewis, pointed out recently, this ha- 
been toned down to almost a behind-the 
hand whisper by successive Presidents. 

Instead we talk of thaws, détentes, re“ 
proachments and building bridges to thes? 
tyrants who have sworn to bury us. Wit? 
wishful and weasel words we tr 
to transform the Communist Agre into * 
Jolly Red Giant. 

Whenever we are tempted to take such 
pipe dreams seriously we should think of the 
millions of victims of our let’s-get-along” 
with-the-Russians agreements at Yalt% 
Tehran and Potsdam. l 

We talk of “ coexistence.” what 
of their right to peaceful existence? And 
will the foundations for our “bridges” be th® 
crushed spirits and broken hopes of ‘ 
“huddled masses yearning to breathe free’ f, 

i 


Cutcaco Caprive Nations Dar RESOLUTION , 
Sarurpay, Juny 15, 1967 E 
Whereas, the Senate and the House o, 
Representatives have authorized the Pres! 
dent of the United States of America t. 
proclaim a Captive Nations Week, and we 
same has been done for the past eight years 
and f 
Whereas, the Russian and Chinese Com; 
munist world continues on its’ road of persti; 
cution, aggression and enslavement, fa 
through these means has succeeded to sublu | 
gate many nations and ethnic groups, creati 
ing a vast colonial empire; and 
Whereas, Communism continues t. 
threaten the peace, security and indepen?’ 
ence of the Free World, having succeeded ir 
a complete take-over of Cuba, encouragint 
subversive conspiracies in Latin America a? 
Africa, and conducting open, aggressive 
fare in South Viet-Nam, neighboring cou?” 
tries of Laos and Cambodia, and most rec 
ently in the Middle and Near East; l 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Ch! 
cago Captive Nations Week Committee, 60 
urge the United States to adopt a nations 
policy, which would encourage the aspira“ 
tions and movements for national self-d® 
termination of all peoples enslaved by toe 
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| 

communist imperialism, by an expressed and 

| WMequivocal commitment of the United 
States of America to support, by all means 

| Possible, such aspirations for national free- 


Be it further resolved, that convinced of 
the indivisibility of freedom and peace, we 
Consider the restoration of the sacred rights 
| Of all the nations based on principles of de- 
f , Belf-determination and sovereignty 
| Within thei rrespective ethnic boundaries, as 
| Of paramount importance for stability, free- 
dom and security of the entire world; 
Be it further resolved, that we support 
unreservediy the United States’ determined 
| Tesistance to communist aggression In South 
| Viet-Nam, and that we salute members of 
| the United States and Allied Armed Forces, 
escapees from the Captive Nations, and their 
Sons among them, fighting for men’s free- 
dom; and 


Be it further resolved, that the United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Place on the agenda of the United Nations 

following proposals: 

1. the abolishment of slave labor, mass 
| tions, and all concentration camps. 
| _ 2. the return to their countries all the de- 
1 and exiled who survived the commu- 
lat ordeal, 

. . free elections for all enslaved nations 
| Under the supervision of United Nations 
[i tion. 
| , Be it further resolved, that we oppose the 
on of the Chinese Communist regime 
s © the United Nations Organization; 
U ‘on it further resolved, that we oppose 
+) ~ne-Way Bridges” and the establishment 
| % Russian Consulate in Chicago; 
„Be it further resolved, that special efforts 
+, Must be made by the United States towards 
an awakening and strengthening of moral 
Orces, particularly at a time when we are 
| laced by an unparalleled loss of ethical con- 

Lern and incredible callousness towards the 
- NSlaved, abandoned to their ordeal; 
it further resolved, to appeal to the 
States authorities to undertake ut- 
orts in the interest of the preserva- 
freedom, and of sacred values in 
1 institutions. In order to stop the 
communist encirclement, it is not 
ve help to the underprivileged 
but to correct the under-developed 
own country. It ls appalling 
how free men let themselves be used 
service of the blood-stained Red 
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further resolved, that the United 
ernment stop trading with the 
countries because in so doing, 
them to tighten their grip on the 
Whatever is gained at great risk 
desperate, enslaved men and women 
{ through sabotaging Soviet economy, is de- 
4. “royea through trading. 
E ren’ it further resolved, that this Committee 
€ “iterates its support for the establishment 
permanent Captive Nations Commit- 
A (House Resolution 211) and Freedom 
en 
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í 
a emy, which would demonstrate to the 
e autre world that the United States of 
of erica will not cease in its efforts until 
juj n the Captive Nations are able to enjoy their 
| “given rights in their sovereign states. 
Fi Viktors Viksnins, General Chairman; 

Prof. A. Voobus, Chairman of Reso- 
11 lution Sub-Committee; Mrs. Ulana 
of Celewych, Secretary; Taras Shpikula, 


oa Ukraine Representative; Mrs. Vera 
e Romuk, Bielarus'’ Representative; 
1 Bernhard Averbeck, Germany Repre- 
8 sentative; Roksanda Panich, Serbia 
Í Representative; Vaslav Kubicek. 

hi Czechoslovakia Representative; Sandra 
ú Sela, Croatia Representative; Dimitry 
Gunia, Representative; H. 

ee Yeusuf Azem, Albania Representa- 
ge. tive; Kit Shent Mui, China Repre- 


ibe Sentative; Hon. Paul Chung, Korea 
i Representative; Birute A. Vindasius, 
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Lithuania Representative; Anton On- 


Representative. 
[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, July 16, 
1967] 
Furry THOUSAND SEE ANNUAL CAPTIVE Na- 
TIONS MARCH IN STATE STREET 


Americans from captive nations carried 
flags of those nations down State strees yes- 
terday along with signs calling for freedom 
of their native lands. 

They were marching in the annual Cap- 
tive Nations parade. American flags flew 
proudly at the head of each marching unit, 
and banners proclaiming support for United 
States service men in Viet Nam. 

FIFTY THOUSAND SEE PARADE 

A crowd, estimated by police at 50,000 per- 
sons, lined State street three and four deep 
to watch. 

Among the largest delegations in the 
parade of more than 10,00 persons were those 
from Korea and Lithuania. The Korean 
Karate institute presented a demonstration 
in which one man pulled a car by a strap 
held in his teeth and another smashed a 
cement block with his head. 

Queens reigned over colorful floats, and 
women marched in native costumes of reds, 
blues, and greens. 

HONOR VIET VETERANS 


Men who have served in Viet Nam rode in 
cars near the front of the parade. The crowd 
at the reviewing stand cheered them as the 
United States Navy band played “My Coun- 
try "Tis of Thee." 

Robert Witcher, state commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, headed the V.F.W. 
delegation which led the parade. 

In addition to Korea and Lithuania, the 
nations represented included Bulgaria, the 
Baltic states, Serbia, Slovakia, Estonia, 
Poland, Ukraine, Croatia, Bielarus, Albania, 
Latvia, Cossakia, Slovenia, Armenia, Geor- 
gia, Germany, Czechoslovakia and China. 

Rep. Roman C. Pucinski ID., HI. J. told 
more than 200 persons attending a luncheon 
in the Hilton hotel after the parade, “We 
are able to work together as Americans be- 
cause we have one bond that holds us all 
together—we are all free. 

“There were no draft card burners, no flag 
burners, on State street today. There were 
Americans who understand that Viet Nam 
is a battle in a continuing war against com- 
munism .. .” 

“God grant that the spirit you demon- 
strated today would become infectious and 
spread thruout the country and thruout the 
whole world. 

“God created men to be free and no Com- 
munist is going to change that.“ 


[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, July 18, 
1967 


U.S. Toots von Russia 


AURORA, July 6.— Willard Edwards’ “Capitol 
Views“ column in today’s TRIBUNE is timely 
in revealing the mechanism and motives in- 
volved in moving the east-west trade bill 
thru Capitol hill. 

“Loyal opposition” leader in this particu- 
lar venture, Sen. Thruston Morton (R., Ky.) 
envisions prosperity for Kentucky as the 
United States steps up the sale of machine 
tools to the soviets. Morton says “Cincinnati 
is the machine tool center of the world. 
You'd be surprised to know how many Ken- 
tuckians cross the river to work over there.” 

Perhaps in November, 1968, Sen. Morton 
will be surprised to learn that Kentuckians 
choose not to trade loyalty to their fighting 
men for the tainted riches resulting from 
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selling highly strategic machine tools to the 
communist enemy. 

Furthermore, it is hardly realistic to clas- 
sify such deals as “sales,” since the soviets 
require credit from the United States govern- 
ment Export-Import bank, and, in event of 
default, Mr. and Mrs. American yer will 
be picking up the tab for this aid to the 
enemy. 

Scrap tron to Japan was minor league 
compared with this operation. Remember 
Pearl Harbor! 

ROBERT M. GREGG. 


[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, July 18, 
1967 


KHRUSHCHEV'S REMARKS 


Cuicaco, July 13.—I was shocked to read 
this morning of some remarks by the dis- 
credited Communist, Mr. Khrushchev, about 
former Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
and former Vice President Nixon, I am sure 
that each of them, in their time, took care 
of the number one Communist when he was 
fiying high. But I think red-blooded Ameri- 
cans who boiled as I did when Mr, 
Khrushchev'’s remarks should write letters 
to the papers telling Mr. Khrushchey that 
Americans choose their own officers, and are 
in no need of any outside influence [such as 
he claimed to haye exerted in behalf of Mr. 
Kennedy] to elect or reject any candidate 
for officer of this great nation. 

JAMES M. Burr, 
Deputy Sheriff, Cook County. 


RELEASE From OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
JL 13, 1967 


Chicago's Captive Nations Week Committee 
appointed by Mayor Daley to sponsor the 
Captive Nations Week program in Chicago 
including the annual parade on State Street 
to be held at 12:00 noon, Saturday, July 
15th, was announced today. 

Viktors Viksnins of the United Latvian 
Association was named Chairman and Mrs. 
Ulana Celewych of the Ukrainian American 
Association was named Secretary. 

Committee members named with others 
to be added are: 

HONORARY COMMITTEE 


Governor Otto Kerner, Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, the Honorable Edward J. Derwinski, 
the Honorable Daniel Rostenkowski, the 
Honorable Roman Pucinski, the Honorable 
Frank Annunzio, Professor Lev. E. Dobrian- 
sky, His Excellency Most Rev. Vincentas 
Brizgys, the Honorable Paul Chung, the Hon- 
orable Petras P. Dauzvardis, the Honorable 
Wei-min Lee, His Excellency Most Rev, Alek- 
sander Nowytzkyi, Colonel Jack Reilly, Jacob 
J. Wolf, Frank D. Savickas, the Honorable 
John C. Kluczynski, Mr. Frederick E. Mer- 
ritt, Mr. Joe Martin, Dr. L. B. Dzinich, Dr. 
Peter Hletko, Mr. Walter A. Kollacks, Dr. 
Chester Piekarczyk, Dr. V. Romuk, Mr. An- 
thony Rudis, Mr. Ray Soden, Mr. Paul 
Quirico, Rev. John Beretta, Mrs. Ulana Cele- 
wych, Mr. Juhon Holberg. Mr. Viktors 
Viksnins. 

ALBANIA 


Rev. Hafizi Tousuff Azem, Dr. Faton Gashi, 
Mr. Yaup Xhezaj, Dr. Isa Sejdinaj, Dr. Kugia. 
ARMENIA 

Mr. Art Kushdilian. 
BULGARIA 
Dr. George Paprikoff, Mr. Jordan Georgiev, 
Mr. Marinov, Mr. Hristo Gelov, Mr. 
Anthony Bielenis, Mr. William Puntus, Mrs. 
Vera Romuk, Mr. Nick Zyznieuski, Mrs. 
Tania Novik. 
CHINA 
Mr. Kit Shent Mui, Mr. Pack H. Wong, 
Mr. Albert K. Leong. 
COSSACKIA 


Mr. Andrew Kozlow, Mr. Ivan Klitnyj, Mr. 
Andreas Mazanow. 
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CROATIA 
Mr. Joe Stimac, Mrs, Ivanka Simatic, Mr. 
Martin Rukavina, Mrs, Sandra Sola. 
CUBA 
Mr. Arturo Olivera, M.D., Mr. Augustin Rey. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mr. Vaclav Kubicek, Mrs. Vlasta Vraz, 
ESTONIA 
Professor Dr. A. Voobus, Mr, Alexander 
Koepp, Mr, Oskar Kookla. 
GEORGIA 
Mr. Dimitri Gunia. 
GERMANY 
Mr. Bernhard Averbeck, Mrs. Isabella Erbe, 
Mr. Dieter K. Schroeder. 
HUNGARY 


Dr. Frederick Nagy, Mr. Paul Quirico, Rev. 
Kornel Tessenyt. 
KOREA 
Mr. Ki Young Shim, Rev. G. K. Un, Mr. 
Song W. So. 
LATVIA 
Mr. V. Landmanis, Mr. Leonids Neimanis, 
Mr. A. Vanags, Mr. Voldemars Lagzdins. 
LITHUANIA 
Mr. Karolis Avizienis, Mr. J. Ingaunis, Mr. J. 
Pakalka, Mr. Leon Pakusta, Mr. Leonas Pra- 
puolenis, Mrs. Biruta Vindasiena. 
POLAND 
Mr. Walter Stepien, Mr. Boleslaw Bilogan, 
Mr. Kazimierz Lukomski. 
SERBIA 


Mr. Robert Vyjovich, Mrs. Roksanda 
Panich, Mrs. Joan Bulativich. 


SLOVAKIA 
Mr. Rudolf Bado, Mr. Milan Blazek, Mr. 
Anton Ondrush, Mrs. Anna Vizza. 
SLOVENIA 


Mrs. Gizella Hozian, Dr. Ludwig A. Les- 
kovar, Father Vendelin Spendow, O.F.M. 


UKRAINE 


Mr. Taras Shpikula, Mrs. Ulana Celewych, 
Dr. Wolodymyr Nechaj, Mr. Theodosij Nosie- 
wych. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohlo) Plain Dealer, 
July 18, 1967] 


INITIATE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK: 4,000 Marcu 
ron WORLD FREEDOM 


Four thousand Greater Clevelanders 
marched for freedom last night in Public 
Square. 

The colorful parade initiatived Captive Na- 
tions Week ceremonies which drew more than 
25,000 persons to the Square. 

Members of 19 nationality groups, most 
from Central and Eastern Europe but also 
from Cuba, North Korea, Ireland and China, 
marched in orderly appeal for freedom and 
self determination for their native lands. 

The marchers assembled at Public Square 
for speeches by civic and religious leaders. 

Mayor Locher spoke of the “tragic fate“ 
that had come to the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain. He predicted, “if we work together 
we may once again see the people of these 
nations leading free and productive lives.” 

Gov. Rhodes, scheduled main speaker, sent 
word from Columbus legislative matters had 
prevented him from attending. 

“The newspaper industry is synonomous 
with freedom,” said Thomas R. Guthrie, as- 
sistant to the publisher of The Plain Dealer 
and representing the paper at the ceremonies, 

Guthrie said the loss of a free press means 
the loss of freedom for a nation. 

County Auditor Ralph J. Perk, chairman 
of the Nationalities Movement of Cuyahoga 
County, sponsor of the rally, expained the 
purpose of the affair. 

“Our objectives,” said Perk, “are to unite 
the nationalities and to strengthen the 
whole movement so we can better influence 
US. policy in bringing freedom to the cap- 
tive nations.” < 
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A resolution by the Captive Nations Week 
Committee, read by Dr. Michael S. Pap, di- 
rector of the Institute for Soviet and East 
European Studies at John Carroll University, 
was adopted at the rally. 

The resolution urges President Johnson to 
take up the cause of the captive nations 
“until all these nations are free and inde- 
pendent again.” 

Mayors of several suburbs and Bishop 
Clarence G. Issenmann of the Cleveland 
Catholic Diocese were also on the platform. 
To the EDITOR, 

The Washington Post. 

Dear Sim: In spite of the tremendous ex- 
penditures of blood and treasure our Na- 
tion Is called upon to make daily in Viet- 
nam to prevent the fall of still another na- 
tion to Communism, the propoents of our 
bankrupt foreign policy continue to talk in 
terms of “rapproachment,” “detente,” 
“bridge-bullding” and the like regarding our 
relations with the Soviet Union. These policy 
makers apparently fall to realize that it is 
primarily Moscow that sustains Hanol's ef- 
fort to “liberate” South Vietnam to Com- 
munism in the same classical pattern which 
was long ago blueprinted in Moscow. 

Starting from the tiny Duchy of Muscovy 
in the 15th Century, the Russian Tsars using 
various excuses and employing the means of 
deceit, terror and ruthless conquest of na- 
tions, expanded the Russian Empire to the 
borders it occupied at the start of World War 
I. 


Upon the occasion of the collapse of that 
empire, approximately a dozen non-Russian 
nations included therein proclaimed their 
independence. Imperial Russia, now 
shrunken to its ethnic borders and con- 
trolling the destiny of Russian subjects only 
who, incidentally, comprised less than half 
of the population of the original empire, 
embarked on its next phase of expansive 
conquest. 

Clothing historical Russian imperio- 
colonialism in the insidious disguise of Com- 
munism to both confuse resistance in the 
Free World and win support therein for 
World Communism, Russia, now “Soviet Rus- 
sia,” invaded and conquered its first victim, 
Ukraine; in 1920 and reincorporated through 
conquest the remaining non-Russian nations 
in the so-called “Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics” by the beginning of World War 
II. Following the war and employing the tac- 
ties developed through centuries of experi- 
ence, nations of Eastern and Central Europe, 
Asia and finally Cuba, fell before this ruth- 
less enemy. 

Recognizing Soviet Russia as the chief 
enemy to world peace, courageous members 
of the House and Senate in 1959 enacted into 
law by a joint resolution of Congress the Cap- 
tive Nations Resolution (Public Law 86-90). 
The Resolution requests the President to is- 
sue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world. President Johnson, in comply- 
ing with this, has issued a proclamation 
designating the third week of July of this 
year (July 16-22) as Captive Nations Week. 
This is the ninth consecutive year the Presi- 
dent of the United States has issued such a 
proclamation. 

The Captive Nations Resolution not only 
names the nations of Eastern and Central 
Europe, but specifically recognizes and names 
the dozen non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union, The inclusion of the non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union in the Resolution is 
the reason for the bitter tirades and denun- 
ciations launched by Moscow against the 
Resolution each year since its passage. As 
Moscow knows the Captive Nations idea, 
properly implemented, forms the basis for a 
winning Cold War policy since its points up 
the key issue in achieving this end result— 
the “disunity” of the Soviet Union. 

Premier Kosygin, like all leaders in the 
Kremlin, trembles at the thought of Captive 
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Nations Week. In the recent talks held at 
Glassboro it has been reported that Kosygin 
tried to prevail on President Johnson not to 
issue a proclamation this year in order to 
“improve” East-West relations. 

Recognizing the importance of Captive Na- 
tions Week observances a number of foreign 
countries now issue their own proclamations. 

The idea of the Week has transcended our 
own borders and promises to awaken count- 
less other individuals and nations to the 
historical character of Russian imperio- 
colonialism. Captive Nations Week is truly 
Soviet Russia's nightmare and freedom’s 
hope! 

WALTER PRETKA. 


From Freedom's Voice] 
AMERICA'S SHAME: THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


If ours were an enlightened self-interest, 
what would be the normal position to take 
on the captive nations? We would work con- 
tinuously to promote their freedom and to 
publicize their present enslavement. 

Why? 

The captive nations are testimony to the 
fact that we cannot do business with Com- 
munists. Americans should remember that 
there is not a single nation or territory under 
Communism which did not have relations 
with the Soviets. Moreover, the more high-. 
sounding the treaties and agreements made 
with the Soviet empire, the quicker and 
more absolute was the enslavement. By ex- 
ploiting the captive nations for the lessons 
they can teach, we learn that: 

1. Red Russia cannot be contained by dis- 
armament pacts, cultural exchanges, windy 
debates, give-and-take agreements, appease- 
ment. 

Rather, the seed of communism’s destruc- 
tion lies within itself. The conquered are 
longing and planning for their freedom. To 
shake hands with a Khrushchev, a Brezhnev, 
a Kosygin—or with the one who may soon 
replace them and start the cycle over again 
with friendly smiles and lofty proposals—is 
to snuff out the captive’s spark of resistance, 
a weapon against our own enslavement. Even 
for our own sake, therefore, we should work 
to keep Americans aware of the present state 
of the captive nations and of the best nat- 
ural hope for our victory which comes from 
them. 

2. The strongest advantages of the enemy 
are not military, but political and psycho- 
logical. 

It was not armed might that locked the 
galling chains about the necks of the cap- 
tive nations, Although Russia’s greatest con- 
quests occurred in times of war, the armies 
came second, First there came subversion in 
government, education, and communica- 
tions, In government, the puppets of ap- 
peasement assured the people that peace, 
friendship, and freedom were to be the gifts 
of cooperation with the Reds. In education, 
traditional moral standards and patriotism 
were held up for examination as curiosities, 
and then suppressed. In communications, 
what the people could not know was not re- 
ported and what they could know was subtly 
distorted. 

The string about each nation's throat be- 
came a cord, the cord became a rope and the 
rope eventually became an iron chain. The 
captive nations are watching the thread 
around America's throat. If we but listen to 
their cries, perhaps we shall snap the string 
before it becames a chain. Certainly, we must 
be totally prepared militarily, but no amount 
of armed might will protect us if we rot 
from within. 

if all we know is what is in the refrigera- 
tor, what is on TV, how much gas is in the 
car, and which cigarette pleases most; if all 
we have time for Is luxury, then we should 
hoard well our comforts, for we have not 
long to enjoy them. We must take time, in 
the name of enlightened self-interest, to 
learn and teach the lessons of the captive 
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Nations, to win this Soviet-declared war of 
Politics and psychology. 

3. To work for our own preservation, we 
Must work toward the liberation of the cap- 
tive nations. 

Communism is a cancer. Aman who is told 
that he has lung cancer would be a fool to 


steps to protect his heart with never a 


thought about curing the cancer. It is foolish 

to talk about keeping ourselves and the rest 

Of the Free World from Communist domina- 

tion without planning the liberation of the 

enslaved nine hundred million Freedom 
ters. 

Declaring military war is not the way to 
free them. Waging ideological, political, and 
Psychological war is the way. The Free World 
Must become absorbed, in international deal- 

„with the subject of the captive nations. 

ery crack in the Iron Curtain must become 

an echo chamber for freedom’s voice. Every 

Teliable report of Red suppression of the en- 

Slaved must become subject to Investigation 
the Free World. 

Next time one of the captive nations breaks 
the Slavery chains, we should be ready to rec- 

the new government and to send in 
rican representatives and real “foreign 
Ald.” It is our obligation to elect repre- 
dentatives who will do this. It is our obliga- 
to make the present representatives of 
the Free World aware of the need for non- 
Violent aggresion on behalf of the captive 
nations. 

War is what will result from appeasement: 
War when we can only lose. A strong, unyield- 
ing stand today will make war unnecessary. 
From within and without their prisons, the 
People will rise to drive back to hell the 
father of lies with his false philosophy. 

The sufferings of the captiye nations are 
beyond comprehension. Justice and charity 
demand that we preface any evaluation of 
“peaceful co-existence” with consideration of 
the Plight of every captive nation. 

It is not practical, it is not just, it is not 

tian to negotiate on other matters with- 

Cut insisting on freedom for the enslaved; 

or by doing so we write off the millions 

look to us for help, we invite further 

unist aggression, we become slowly 
ned to surrender by default. 

í ere is only one standard for America: if 

Policy advances the cause of freedom, let 
Us pursue it vigorously; if it injures the 
me of freedom, let us reject it vehemently. 

the words of John Donne: 

o man is an island unto himself. Every 
Man is a piece of the continent a part 
ar the main 


1 Every man's death diminishes me because 
am involved in all mankind. 
erefore, send not to learn for whom 
the bell tolls. it tolls for thee.” 
tone American public has been conditioned 
Consider Communist “governments” as the 
legitimate representatives of their people. 
Neither our schools nor our press and tele- 
on want to tell Americans the true his- 
1 facts behind the rise of communism: 
Of the part the USA played at Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Teheran in betraying once-free 
les to Red slavery; 
Why the USA—with the mightiest war ma- 
the world has ever seen and in sole 
control of atomic power at the end of WWII 
did not use its might to back up a demand 
that all the Reds return to their own borders. 
can boys shed their blood in Korea 
Vietnam for this sin of their politicians; 
Why the USA has worked to keep Com- 
Munist governments from falling apart by 
iding aid and trade; 
Of the immense regions of this world re- 
tained under the control of Red govern- 
ts“ only through torture, concentration 
ps, genocide, terrorism; 
Of the Red-enslaved areas marked with 
Ebbets, crosses, prisons sanctified by the 
of so many Christian martyrs; 
Of the murder of almost 100 million hu- 
beings by the Red Fascists; 
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Of the reasons for the strange silence of 
the “United Nations” on these crimes that 
shout to heaven itself for retribution. 


CAPTIVE Nations AUTHOR LAUDS ISRAELIS FOR 
PREVENTING MORE CAPTIVE NATIONS IN MID- 
DLE EAST 


Supporting Arab interests as well as 
Israel's, the author of the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution (Public Law 86-90) stated 
yesterday, “All free men, including the vast 
majority of the Arab world, should laud the 
Israelis for preventing the emergence of cap- 
tive nations under Russian domination in 
the Middle East.” In a speech commemorat- 
ing the Ninth Observance of Captive Nations 
Week at the Statue of Liberty, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, a professor of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and chairman of the National Cap- 
tive Nations Committee in Washington, told 
his audience, “If Israel were vanquished, the 
entire Middle East would have come under 
the imperio-colonialist control of Moscow. 
Israel's victory was a victory for national 
freedom generally and for free Arab oppor- 
tunity in particular.” 

Captive Nations Week is being observed 
during this period in all sections of the 
country and also abroad. Congress, which leg- 
islated the resolution in 1959, celebrated the 
event last Wednesday. President Johnson 
proclaimed the Week on July 12. 

The Georgetown professor urged the Ad- 
ministration to initiate debate in the U.N. 
on Soviet Russian Iimperio-colonialism, as 
called for by President Kennedy in Septem- 
ber 1961 and in part prepared by Adlai Ste- 
venson's memo on the subject in November 
of that year. “Such a debate,” he said 
“would impress upon Arab leaders the scope 
of Russian colonialist exploitation of some 
40 million Muslim brothers in the USSR. 
Nasser, Arif and others are playing with fire 
in their dependence on the Red Empire to 
advance their insular goals.“ 

Relating Vietnam, the Red Empire, and 
the Middle East adventure together, Dr. Do- 
briansky also urged Congressional hearings 
on U.S. policy toward the USSR. He pointed 
out, “Such hearings would be unprecedented 
because we've never had any since the USSR 
was founded in 1922-23.” Resolutions to this 
effect have recently been submitted in the 
House of Representatives. 

This year’s observance has highlighted the 
exposure of the fraudulent 50th anniversary 
of the Russian Bolshevik revolution, which 
takes place this November. The theme was 
underscored at the rally here by the adver- 
tised publication this October of Dobrian- 
sky’s book, The Vulnerable Russians, as an 
“American answer to the 50th.““ 


Communications Workers To Observe 
1968 as International Year for Human 
Rights 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions has invited all its member states 
to ratify before 1968 the conventions al- 
ready included in the field of human 
rights. Although the U.S. Senate has 
never ratified any of the Human Rights 
Conventions, four of these treaties are 
now pending before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. In view of the fact 
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that 1968 has been designated as the In- 
ternational Year for Human Rights, it 
is essential that the Senate pass these 
treaties. 

Mr. Speaker, it is in this respect that 
I would like to recommend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Communications Workers of 
America at their 29th annual convention 
held in Kansas City, Mo. in June 1967 
which calls upon its members to observe 
1968 as the International Year for Hu- 
man Rights: 

INTERNATIONAL YEAR FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

On December 12, 1963, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations designated the 
year 1968, which is the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the adoption and proclamation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, as 
International Year for Human Rights, On 
December 20, 1965, this same body reaffirmed 
its belief that 1968 should be devoted to in- 
tensive national and international efforts and 
undertakings in the field of human rights, 
and also to an international review of 
achievements in this field. 

The Universal Deciaration .of Human 
Rights “as proved to be a valuable and effec- 
tive instrument and source of inspiration for 
new legislation and judicial decisions in 
many countries, as well as a milestone in the 
history of the United Nations’ activities in 
the field of human rights. 

The United Nations has called upon the 
governments of all countries and the people 
of the world to intensify the struggle to 
safeguard fundamental freedoms and human 
rights, as well as to assure the complete and 
immediate elimination of such violation of 
human rights as racial discrimination and 
the policy of apartheid. 

The advancement of human rights leads 
toward the strengthening of peace through- 
out the world and to friendship between peo- 
ples. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the Communications Work- 
ers of America renews the dedication of its 
members and governments to the manifold 
concerns for human rights within our re- 
spective countries and the growing world 
community, and thus, to provide larger meas- 
ures of justice and freedom, and to make for 
greater peace on earth; and be it further 

Resolved: That the Communications Work- 
ers of America calls on its members to ob-. 
serve 1968 as International Year for Human 
Rights. 


Idaho to Host XII World Jamboree of 
Scouting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
today, August 1, the XII World Jamboree 
of Scouting opens in Farragut State 
Park, Idaho. It marks the first time that 
such a World Jamboree has been held in 
the United States. Naturally, we in Idaho 
are proud of the fact that our State is 
hosting this event—but that pride is 
tempered with the knowledge that no- 
where in the United States could a better 
site be found for it. 

Mr. Speaker, the theme for the 1967 
Boy Scout World Jamboree is “For 
Friendship,” a theme I believe to be par- 
ticularly appropriate at this time due to 
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the misunderstandings and tensions that 
exist around the world. It is to be hoped 
and prayed for that through the historic 
event starting today, the 14,000 Scouts 
and Scouters from nearly 100 nations 
participating in fellowship, will gain a 
knowledge and understanding of each 
other and each other’s problems that will 
help lessen these tensions as each reports 
back to his own people. 

For an excellent account of the XII 
World Jamboree, I enclose an article 
from the August 1967 Readers Digest. 
The article gives some idea of the tre- 
mendous amount of work entailed in 
setting up an operation the size of this 
Jamboree. Interestingly, it mentions the 
town and lake most closely associated 
with the encampment in north Idaho— 
Coeur d’Alene and Lake Pend Oreille— 
which were named by the early French 
traders. 

The traders, who apparently were very 
shrewd and who drove hard bargains, 
were called by the Indians the “pointed 
hearts.” Translated by the traders, this 
became Coeur d'Alene. Pend Oreille—or 
“hanging from the ear“ —was the name 
given by the traders to Indians of the 
area who wore pendant ornaments in 
their ear lobes. Eventually, the lake came 
to bear the same name. 

The article follows: 

JAMBOREE 1967 
(By James Lincoln Collier) 

(Norg,—This month, for the first time ever, 
the United States will play host to the Boy 
Scouts of the world—14,000 of them from 100 
nations. For ten days their campsite in the 
Idaho mountains will be the focus for fun 
and friendship.) 

In Gloucesteshire, England, a 15-year-old 
boy named David Jones who has hardly ever 
been out of his hometown—‘“I went to Lon- 
don once — packs and repacks his small bag 
in anxious excitement. 

In Johannesburg, South Africa, a Bantu 
named Philemon Kumalo pores over a book 
of American Indian lore, painstakingly mem- 
orizing an Indian dance. 

In Cyprus, a 17-year-old boy named An- 
dreas Kyriakides puzzles over an unfamiliar 
charcoal stove, in the hope of broiling shish 
kebab. 

And in Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, a bone-tired 
adult named Bob Billingston, his eyes weary 
from lack of sleep drives once more across 
a 5600-acre piece of countryside set smack- 
dab in the heart of northern Idaho's ever- 
green mantled mountains, seeing for the 
hundredth time that a thousand and one 
things are all in place. In a very few days 
David Jones, Philemon Kumalo and An- 
dreas Qyriakides, along with 14,000 other Boy 
Scouts and their leaders, are going to de- 
scend upon Billingston to participate in the 
first World Jamboree ever held in the United 
States. 

Billington’s problem is nothing less than to 
erect a little city, complete with bank, bar- 
bershop and soft-drink machines; fill it with 
people; feed, house and entertain them all 
for ten days; and then, when they leave, take 
the little city down and pack it away. To 
complicate his problem his guests come from 
100 nations, speaks at least 26 different lan- 
guages from Finnish to Swahili, eat at least 
six different basic diets, and worship in many 
different religions. 

The occasion is the Twelfth World Jambo- 
ree, being held August 1 to 9 at the old 

t Naval Base, now a state park, near 
‘Coeur d’Alene. It is the first chance the Boy 
Scouts of America have ever had to show the 
world what they can do, and they are de- 
termined that their guests will have an ab- 
solutely smashing time. 
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To make sure of this, they have been 
planning the event for more than three 
years. The attention given to the minutest 
detail is For example, several 
thousand of the boys will be traveling from 
their ports of entry across the country by 
bus. Every single restaurant these boys will 
stop at—about 1000 eating places all told— 
has been inspected by the host scouts for 
cleanliness, cost and taste. 

However, the food problem really will be- 
gin when the scouts arrive at the Jamboree 
site. The menus Oren Felton, commissary 
service director, and his cohorts have worked 
out should give the overseas boys a thor- 
ough taste of American cooking. One night 
the scouts will barbecue a ton of salmon and 
more than two tons of beef. For other din- 
ners they'll eat fried chicken, beef stew and 
steak. And of course they'll get lots of sand- 
wiches, including that great American 
classic, peanut butter and Jelly, 

The scouts will cook and eat in groups of 
nine—an eight-boy patrol plus one leader. 
At mealtime each patrol will send a boy to 
a central area to draw supplies—and cook- 
ing instructions, which are issued a day in 
advance. They'll need them: how many 
Dutch boys could cope with something called 
Western Jambo Burgers without a guidebook! 

The shopping Ust that Felton and supply 
chief Jim Gelwicks have put together for 
the Jamboree begins with 2600 specially de- 
signed cookstoves and 65 tons of charcoal, 
and runs on through 23,616 bananas, 36,736 
loaves of bread, 175,808 quarters of milk— 
that’s a swimming-pool full—11,000 pounds 
of sugar, 1440 containers of pepper, 5904 
pounds of steak and 10,627 pounds of hot 
dogs. Precise figuring on food is a must. One 
extra hot dog per boy, and you have enough 
leftovers to feed a small town. 

One of the major planning tasks has been 
arranging for the visiting scouts to meet 
American families. Most of the boys are land- 
ing in the United States a week or two early 
in order to do some sight-seeing. Our scouts 
have arranged for all of them to visit in the 
homes of American scouts. Jim Sands, the 
man in charge of working out these arrange- 
ments, says, The response has been tremen- 
dous. The boys from abroad are eager to see 
an American home, and people here have 
been overwhelmingly generous. We've had 
far more offers of homes than we have guests 
to use them.“ 

On July 30, 10,000 guests, about 4000 Amer- 
ican scouts, and assorted volunteers will be- 
gin arriving either at Spokane, Wash., 55 
miles from campsite, or at Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho, 25 miles south. Coeur d’Alene (pro- 
nounced Core Delane) is a town of about the 
same size as the Jamboree, and it has been 
in a tizzy over the event for months. 

The man with the job of meeting 14,000 
people is Walt Hooper. “We've got 50 buses, 
50 trucks, and a fleet of brand-new cars lent 
to us by the Chrysler Corp. But we're not just 
meeting these people. We're also setting up 
but routes to carry the boys around the 5600- 
acre campsite. Then we've arranged to have 
a full-scale professional rodeo for them at the 
Kootenai County Fairgrounds just outside 
Coeur d'Alene. That means carrying 14,000 
people 24 miles and back. We'll have the buses 
running back and fourth all day on a tightly 
arranged schedule.” 

The Farragut campsite lies on Lake Pend 
Oreille (pronounced Ponderay), a body of 
water 40 miles long. Says Bob Billington, 
“For the first time at a World Jamboree 
we're going to haye a full program of aquat- 
ics. One of the things we think the boys will 
enjoy is fishing. We've had 20,000 trout 
donated for the Jamboree. They presented 
a little problem at first. You can’t just turn 
them loose in the whole lake—the boys 
would never find them. So we had a cotton- 
string net 648 by 45 feet made up. We'll 
stretch it across a little cove near the camp- 
site to keep the fish in.” 

The Jamboree’s temporary city will include 
a complete bank in its own bullding, run by 
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a professional staff, to exchange foreign cur- 
rency, cash traveler's checks, and deal with 
the financial problems of the Jamboree ad- 
ministration, itself a million-dollar-plus op- 
eration. There will be a large-scale telephone 
switchboard manned by 18 scouts, press- 
rooms and darkrooms for the press services. 
There will be two trading posts, two heli- 
copters. a chopper pad. There will be 1150 
flags. 21,000 pennants, a special airmail post- 
card, 1750 precut picnic tables, 34,000 Jám- 
boree emblems, 17,000 neckerchiefs, 60 bull- 
horns, 7400 tents and 400 precut two-holers. 
There will be 25 volunteer doctors, four bar- 
bers and, it is hoped, one President of the 
United States, Lyndon B. Johnson, who has 
been invited to speak at the closing cere- 
monies, 

Then, of course, there will be religious 
services, No fewer than 30 chaplains will hold 
services for many different faiths—including 
Roman Catholic, various Protestant denomi- 
nations, Jewish, Muslim, Mormon and Bud- 
dhist. Some of the services will be translated 
into four languages. | 

Every evening there’ll be campfires, pro- 
grams or shows, some of them scheduled | 
for a natural arena which will hold 50,000 
people. In the opening show, the hosts are 
going to cut loose with a spectacular 18- | 
minute fireworks display. Most national Í 
groups will put on displays of handicrafts, | 

i 
| 
Í 


folk arts or scout lore sometime during the 
Jamboree. 

“The theme of the Jamboree is ‘For 
Friendship,“ explains Bob Billington. “And 
though it sounds as if the boys have an awful 
lot to do, we've made a point of leaving a | 
lot of open time so that they can just wan- 
der around getting to know other kids from | 
different countries.” 1 

For many boys, the $50 fee to attend the 
Jamboree is insignificant compared with 
travel expenses, which from Australia, for 
example, will run to $800 each. It takes a 
lot of adult help to raise these fares, In 
Finland, groups of mothers have baked ! 
cakes and knitted pullovers to be sold at a 
special Jamboree fund-raising bazaar. In 
Ethiopia, the government is providing schol- 
arships for four boys. In Germany, Scout- | 
master Norbert Ungemach began canvassing 
his boys’ parents for money four years ago. 
The 12 boys in his group have been selling 
newspapers and delivering groceries to add 
to the fund. As a result, Ungemach will be 
able to bring his entire troop to the Jam- | 
boree. j 

Behind the fishing, fireworks, rodeo and 
Jambo Burgers is a serious point. “Fostering 
friendship and understanding of others will 
be an objective of each activity and cere- 
mony throughout the Jamboree,” says Bob 
Billington. “No scouting event has ever of- 
fered greater opportunities to advance the 
cause of goodwill and understanding.” 

He is echoed by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk: “When you draw together 14,000 
scouts from 100 nations, you do something 
central toward buliding peace in the world.“ 


What We Can Learn From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND | 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as thé | 
American involvement in the war in 
Vietnam grows in intensity, and the ac- 
companying frustrations appears to in- | 
crease, one of our greatest needs is to 
maintain a constructive dialog on the 
subject. We must do everything possible 
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to encourage discussion and debate on 
the Vietnam war, toward a meaningful 
Solution to the problem. Anything that 
adds to the information and ideas in the 
dialog is a service to the country. Just 
as I recognize the absolute need to pre- 
Serve full freedom of discussion and 
debate, so do I call for it to be respon- 
sible, 

An excellent contribution was made 
Tecently by the Reverend Paul H. Beat- 
tie, of the Concord, N. H., Unitarian 
Church. His sermon is especially note- 
Worthy, because his attemp! to give 
genuine guidance to his parish takes 
account of the realities of the situation. 

avoids the stereotyped views that we 

r so much. He ends by basically sup- 
Porting the administration’s position on 
the war. Yet, in reaching that conclu- 
Sion, he makes observations which reach 

the core of the problem, and which 
deserve to be heard. 

I present the sermon as an addition to 
the dialog on the proper role of Ameri- 
Can foreign policy: 

War WE Can LEARN FROM VIETNAM 


No sane man can view the present war in 
Vietnam with anything less than 
ot heart and mind. War is hell, has always 
n hell, and modern war with its Imper- 
machines of destruction, and its ex- 
Plosive flash of napalm, sends forth a terror 
that cannot be symbolized even by the 
Mythical picture of a place beneath the earth 
Where men burn perpetually without being 
ed. 


No position of this war can rest with 
easy conscience, because men and women and 
Children are being destroyed while the preci- 
dus resources of the earth are wasted. In this 

the absolute pacifist retains a moral 
integrity which the rest of us lack. But even 
à pacificist must face the grim and unan- 
Swerable question as to whether his pa- 
will contribute to a prolongation of 

this grueling debacle. Yet, in spite of the 
Uneasiness of every conscience at this mo- 
Ment we must try to come to grips with this 
War and the issues it raises. If my incomplete 
thinking can unlock some thought of yours, 
awaken some constructive response in you, 
ĉo that all of us can “take heart,” recognize 
“frontiers across this history” and “cross 
I will be grateful. Somehow, out of 
agony of the present we have to walk to- 
peace, and the ultimate hope, seen by 
— and seers, of a world freed from 


There is not a man that I know who does 
Rot want this war to end. We might differ 
du the why of this war, on how it can best 
be terminated, and as to when, but we all 
Want it to end. There are many on the other 

who would not like to see it ended. One 
Of the great decisions of the next few days, 
Months, years—must consist at arriving at 
& formula which will bring cessation. 

There are at least two duties we all share. 
One is to work as well as we can to find that 
formula. For some, this will mean conscienti- 
dus objection, peace vigils, and even jail. For 

„it will mean a call for de-escalation 
and negotiation. For others, this will be sup- 
Porting the present administration, or even 
to suggest escalation. Most people look for 
a negotiated settlement—of some kind—as 
don as possible, but the terms of this settle- 
Ment vary. 

The second duty, it seems to me, that we 
aU have—is the duty to bring forth out of 

agony some good, Just as in our personal 
ute we must try to make adversity the servant 

Character, so in our public life we must 
from our suffering, and transmute that 
SUffering to make It serve the good. And this 
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is what I mean when I suggest that we must 
learn from this war in Viet Nam. Here are 
some of the things I think we should learn. 

First, we have learned how the great ma- 


-chinery of the nation state, once set in 


motion for war, even a limited war, grinds 
inexhorably ahead. We see, in this case, how 
with a troubled China, a police action could 
lead to nuclear holocaust. We see how with 
both Russia and America, by pouring ma- 
teriel into Viet Nam could create a perpetual 
state of limited war, such as is pictured in 
Orwell's 1984. Super powers are capable of 
maintaining a perpetual conflict in a far 
away place, which none dare escalate, and 
which neither can negotiate. By a contrast 
with the Kennedy-Khrushchey confrontation 
in Cuba, we have learned that the more dis- 
tant, imprecise, our foreign policy goals are, 
the more dangerous, difficult and long lasting 
will be any resort to force. 

Second, we have learned that American 
foreign policy, both in the government, in 
the news media, and in the public forum, 
has been inadequate. As a people we were 
naive, easily taken in by political moralizing 
and rationalization. This is true of those who 
absolutely disagree with our present policy, 
and this is true of the policy statements of 
our government. We lack realism. I believe 
that there are many facts or realities in Viet 
Nam which the government has refused to 
consider. I believe that the present position 
of our government could be stated in much 
more honest and realistic terms. By this I 
mean that our administration could make a 
better, more subtle, more honest case for 
what it is doing than it has. The same can 
be said, perhaps even more so, about those 
who dissent. 

Let me mention a few of the factors in 
the situation that have to be clarified if 
there is to be hope for a more rational, 
effective forelgn policy. To begin with, we 
have failed to recognize the nature of the 
world emerging in Asia, Africa, and South 
America. These peoples want to emerge from 
the sleep of poverty and underdevelopment. 
In spite of our vast ald programs we have not 
given enough of the right kind of self help, 
in the right way. If ten years ago we had put 
the money we are putting into Viet Nam 
today toward the peaceful development of 
Southeast Asia; perhaps we would not be 
fighting this war. 

We waited until the last desperate moment 
to save by force what we might have saved by 
foresight, by using the same resources we are 
using for war for peaceful development. Ho 
Chi Mien could have been the Tito of Asia, 
had we grasped the opportunity to create a 
buffer state to Red China. 

We have to understand that there are many 
kinds of communism, and that in some cases 
we have to help people opt for the kind of 
communism or socialism that is more com- 
patible with our system and that will be most 
capable of retaining and expanding some of 
the great freedoms of western society. 

We have to learn to give aid in such a way 
that we will create social change in the coun- 
tries aided. Relying on our trust in demo- 
cratic principles, and in the right of the in- 
dividual to better himself we must give aid 
which will further these principles, instead 
of giving aid to prop up corrupt and hope- 
lessly contemptable regimes. This is not im- 
Possible, or visionary, it can be done if we 
make it our goal. 

If there is a moral question, which will be 
asked of our generation it will be this—what 
happened after Viet Nam? Did we make the 
same kind of financial commitment for peace 
that we made for war—in Southeast Asia, in 
Africa, in South America? That is the war 
that must be won, not only in pacification 
programs during war, but in all of the coun- 
tries that are struggling to attain a human 
condition that Is worthy of the name. We are 
the Status Quo power of the age, the question 
is whether we can be a citadel of freedom, 
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which will help the common people of. the 
world to gain freedom, the freedom from eco- 
nomic want that is a pre-condition of all 
other kinds of freedom. The kind of vision 
and mobilization of resources that this will 
take is staggering, but so is the prospect of 
endless Viet Nam. Perhaps we ought to give 
more of our aid through the U.N. Can the 
American people be awakened to this task? 

Let me say a little about what is called the 
ideological conflict between our system and 
the communist. There are people who have 
a very rigid, dogmatic stance toward commu- 
nism. They see communists under every bush, 
at home and abroad. For them, the com- 
munist threat is a boogy man of their imagi- 
nation which can drive them in any direc- 
tion. These people are irresponsible. On the 
other hand, there are those people who, in 
dissenting from our stance in Viet Nam, re- 
fuse to recognize any ideological conflict be- 
tween our system and the communist. This 
is utterly irresponsible, to be living in an is- 
land of abundance and freedom, to be living 
in one of the few major powers of the world— 
the only super power—that allows radical dis- 
sent—and to fail to see that there is nothing 
essential and vital at stake in the confronta- 
tion between the communist and non-com- 
munist world. 

Surely, there is a kind of freedom, to 
think, to discuss, to print, to gather and 
associate—in this country and in the west, 
that is one of the treasures of the whole of 
human history. We have reached an accom- 
modation with Russia. But, Russia is not a 
free society, not really. Was there dissent, 
marches or vigils in Russia when she rolled 
tanks into Hungary? China is even more 
frighteningly unfree. She has the capacity, 
and almost the economic necessity, of rais- 
ing a vast human society which would pat- 
tern itself on the ant hill, which perpetually 
survives by robotizing, organizing, and pro- 
graming all individuals into an unbreakable 
pattern. 

Ultimately, we can reach an accommoda- 
tion with communism, peaceful co-existence 
and cooperation is a realistic hope. But, we 
must stand for a kind of freedom and indi- 
vidualism that is unique and important. The 
challenge is to do this in ever more effective 
and peaceful ways. 

Iam not saying that we should rebuild the 
world in our own image. Each people has’ 
to set its own goals, achieve its own solu- 
tions. But we can make it possible for the 
emerging nations to choose a little more free- 
dom, a little more individuation, a little less 
collectivism. And ultimately we can only 
really succeed in doing this If we do it peace- 
fully, These, then, are some of the things 
that I think we can learn from Viet Nam: 

To turn back to the grim reality of the 
actual war we are fighting I would say this. 
At this point in time, given the realities of 
our internal political situation, and of the 
world situation, I do not see any course that 
President Johnson can follow other than the 
one he Is following. A process like this war, 
once set in motion, tends to stay in motion. 
Speaking relatively, and in the jargon of 
power politics, he has followed a moderate 
course. We are not pursuing the goals of 
selfish empire as did the 19th century im- 
perialism. There may come opportunities for 
negotiation or arbitration of this disptue 
which are viable for both sides. As these arise 
we will all hope that some kind of an 
acceptable settlement can be made. Our pres- 
ident has stated and again that he 
wants to negotiate. But the fact is that the 
broad spectrum of opinion on both sides 
cannot find an adequate ground for nego- 
tiation, 

We are In for a long and bloody conflict. 
We can hope that this administration will 
be willing to seriously consider all imagiña- 
tive and perhaps useful approaches which 
might lead to a negotiated settlement. We 
ought to continue to hope that some kind 
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of U.N. involvement might materialize, Cer- 
tainly, if the war continues to drag on with 
no change we might try a unilateral cessa- 
tion of bombing—with air observation and 
& promise that bombing will resume if it 
becomes apparent that the North is making 
no response and is, indeed, using the cessa- 
tion of bombing to mass supplies and troops 
for continued warfare. The other side, also 
has a responsibility to come to the confer- 
ence table. 

As the war continues pressures within our 
nation will continue to mount. The cries 
for withdrawal will become more shrill and 
cries to go all the way and wipe them off the 
map will also become more shrill. A worsen- 
ing of the possibility of a solution must be 
guarded against on the home front. The 
right, and the value of the dissenter ought 
to be recognized and accepted. The dissenter 
is going to have to police himself so that he 
does indeed work for his goals and not 
against them. The right, and the value of 
those who support the administrations policy 
ought to be recognized. But the cry for con- 
tinual escalation must be checked, or if 
calculated escalation occurs, it must ration- 
ally be demonstrated that it can achieve its 
objective. This situation is ambiguous— 
there does not seem to be an easy way out. 
One of our jobs as religious liberals will be to 
have the faith and the strength to try to 
keep the situation from being worsened— 
due to frustrations and anguish on the right 
or the left. And there are some important 
long term lessons we can learn from Viet 
Nam, as I have tried to indicate. We need 
more clear long term foreign policy goals— 
‘we need the vision to implement them. 

I do not feel that this is a prophetic ser- 
mon, I do not know if any of it comes home 
to you. You may know more about Viet Nam 
than I do—or have some answers—that I do 
not. I will not apologize for telling you 
where I live on this subject, or that I am 
confused, bewildered, and unsure. Perhaps 
you feel that way, perhaps you do not. I 
hope we can share our thoughts and feel- 
ings—and even our uncertainties and be- 
wilderments—in some kind of a productive 
way. In our ministery we must be honest, 
and reflect things as we see them. 

When we reach our limits of knowledge, 
understanding, and direction, the poet can 
sometimes speak to us, and to carry us for- 
ward in a difficult life. Archibald MacLeish 
speaks—in words of hope that I do not fully 
understand, but which carry me forward. 
“What is required of us is the recognition of 
the frontiers where the roads end. We are 
very far. We are past the place where the 
light lifts and farther on than the relinquish- 
ment of leaves—farther even than the per- 
sistence in the east of the green color. Be- 
yond are the confused tracks, the guns, the 
watchers, What is required of us, Compan- 
ions, is the recognition of frontiers across 
this history, and to take heart: to cross over— 
to persist and to cross over and survive. But 
to survive. To cross over.” (Notice he does not 
just say—to survive—but to survive to cross 
over.) We must learn from Viet Nam—so 
that we can cross over. 

And, more explicitly, MacLeish says, The 
young dead soldiers do not speak. Neverthe- 
less.. . . They have a silence that speaks for 
them at night and when the clock counts. 
They say: We were young. We have died. Re- 
member us... . They say: Our deaths are not 
ours; they are yours; they will mean what 
you make them. They say: Whether our lives 
and our deaths were for peace and a new 
hope or for nothing we cannot say; it is you 
who must say this. They say: We leave you 
our deaths. Give them their meaning.” 

No one dare be self-righteous—or self- 
justifying in considering the present war. We 
must ali be humble and troubled before 
man's incapacity to live in peace. Yet, we 
must strive “to cross over.“ 


‘ 
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Dividends From Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was commented editorially in the Mon- 
day, July 31, 1967, Daily News that we 
are realizing far more benefits from our 
space program right here on earth than 
most people realize. It is significant 
in this editorial that the Scientific and 
Technical Information Division of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration was singled out to exemplify the 
rate at which NASA is disseminating 
these benefits to American industry. 

This significant and balanced view of 
the dividends that our space program is 
paying is a reminder of the importance 
that our national space effort has as- 
sumed in our American industrial and 
cultural life. I commend this editorial 
to your reading, as follows: 

Drvipenps FROM SPACE 

Mingled with pride in our space achieve- 
ments have been some never silenced grum- 
blings about the lack of practical benefits 
from the billions lavished on our beyond- 
the-skies programs. 

It now appears that the nation Is collect- 
ing some dividends from research carried 
out by and for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Some of the results, as detailed in a recent 
issue of News Front, a management news 
magazine, are visible in American homes 
right now. 

Perhaps the best known is a new line of 
kitchen utensils fashioned from the same 
material that science developed to keep mis- 
sile nose cones from burning up during re- 
entry fromspace into our atmosphere. 

A lot of the food, toys and what not that 
we buy these days are packaged in a thin, 
tough plastic film first employed in those 
balloon-shaped Echo space research satellites. 

Some space technology, too, has proved 
adaptable for more earthy needs. While the 
results are not as visible to the consumer's 
eye, they have been important to many in- 
dustries. 

A process dreamed up by space scientists 
to turn out insulators needed for high tem- 
perature operations also worked out fine for 
a company making pipe bowls. The metal- 
working industry reaped the benefits of a 
Nasa-engineered method for taking dents out 
of large tanks. 

The roster of space “spinoffs” is impressive 
and likely to grow. This is not too 
since our whole space program is a—Vast Re- 


necessary 
and often delicate equipment. 

It is to Nasa’s credit that it has not left to 
accident or chance the opportunity to wring 
immediate good from its many-sided en- 
deavors. It has taken positive steps to see 
that newly acquired knowledge is available 
to anyone who will take the trouble to seek it. 


KNOWLEDGE STOREHOUSE 


Each year, its Scientific and Technical In- 
formation Division lists and classifies about 
75,000 research reports. A Technical Utiliza- 
tion Division then culls this mass for the 
kernels it thinks can be used by industry. 
These are written up in brief form and passed 
along to firms subscribing to the service. 
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It also maintains eight dissemination cen- 
ters staffed with experts who dig out infor- 
mation and advise companies—for a fee—on 
how they can best use Nasa’s knowledge. 

Our space program is never going to pay 
for itself. No one ever expected that it would, 
But it is encouraging to know that Nasa is 
squeezing from it every practical bit of 
knowledge it will yield. 

At any rate we are getting something more 
solid from our space efforts than any prestige 
we might gain by winning a race to the 
moon; especially since we and the Russians 
both seem to have lost that contest to Dick 
Tracy and Diet Smith. 


Judge Wright’s Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Members of this body the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the Sunday Eve- 
ning Star, July 16, 1967, written by Dr. 
Alexander Bickel, professor of law at 
Yale University. Professor Bickel, one 
of this Nation’s outstanding legal minds, 
sets forth in this essay his observations 
on the recent opinion in the case of Hob- 
son against Hansen by Judge J. Skelly 
Wright of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. The discussion 
regarding the proper role of the judi- 
ciary in education which this important 
decision has provoked should be of the 
utmost concern to each of us as legisla- 
tors. I am certain that Professor Bickel’s 
evaluation of the court’s opinion will 
prove to be extremely enlightening. 

[From the Sunday Star, July 16, 1967] 
JUDGE WRIGHT'S SWEEPING SCHOOL Decision 
(By Alexander M. Bickel) 

In a long, passionate opinion in the case 
of Hobson vs. Hansen, Judge J. Skelly Wright 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, sitting by assignment as a Dis- 
trict judge, has roundly indicted the Wash- 
ington school system and its superintendent, 
Dr. Carl F. Hansen, declaring the former, and 
quite possibly also the latter, unconstitu- 
tional. The opinion is a jeremiad and as such 
commands respect. The inner city of Wash- 
ington, with its slums, its poverty, its juve- 
nile crime and its schools, is a disgrace. 
Against this, Judge Wright cries out, from 
the heart. But Judge Wright is a judicial 
officer administering the Constitution, and 
the Constitution does not put at the dis- 
posal of judges the resources to prevent, 
abolish, or even allegiate poverty, juvenile 
delinquency, slum housing or rotten schools. 

The Constitution forbids segregation en- 
forced by law and requires federal judges to 
remove its vestiges. This involves no making 
of educational policy, and certainly no effort 
to rearrange a deteriorating social and eco- 
nomic environment. It involves removing 
the Coercive force of the state as a cause of 
segregation, and then neutralizing its linger- 
ing effects. But with very few exceptions, 
federal judges other than Judge Wright have 
telt unable to tackle situations of massive 
de facto segregation in major urban centers. 
They have failed to act, because, as Judge 
Wright unwittingly demonstrates, they have 
no well-developed body of principles to fall 
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dack on in reforming such educational in- 
stitutions as the neighborhood schools. They 
enter, in the area of de facto segregation, 
territory that is unfamiliar to them, in which 
they are not entitled to have special con- 
fidence in whatever answers they may evolve, 
tor these are likely to reflect no more than 
their own personal preference or orders of 
Priority. There was, in contrast, a good bit 
Of history and principle to fall back on in 
deciding that legal segregation, coerced by 
the state, was unconstitutional. Judges have 
failed to act also because, even if they knew 
some answers, they would still lack the re- 
Sources—the money, the personnel, the ma- 
chinery—to put them into effect. This is not 
& question of being obeyed. Law always runs 
the risk of being disobeyed, as Brown vs. 
Board of Education often was. That case, 

Owever, was a “stop” order. When courts 
Undertake to issue a go“ order as Skelly 
Wright has done, they need resources which 
are not at their disposal. 

CHARGES COMPLACENCY 


Judge Wright's indictment of the superin- 
ent and the school administration is rife 
With imputations of bad faith but in the 
end it comes to rest on a charge of compla- 
Cency only, not on a charge of intentional 
Segregation. He condemns as unconstitu- 
the track system, optional school 
Zones, teacher assignment practices, and in 
some measure the entire neighborhood 
School policy, but he does not quite come 
to hold that these features of the Washing- 
ton school system were instituted or main- 
in order to perpetuate segregation in 

the schools. 

It seems quite clear to Judge Wright that 
the optional zones, for example, operate to 
allow white children in a relatively inte- 
Grated neighborhood to escape from a pre- 
dominantly Negro school into an integrated, 
but substantially white school. And yet it is 
tar from clear that if the optional features 
ot the zones were removed the result might 
not be more segregation than at present, 
either because rigid neighborhood lines 
Would haye that effect, or because more 
Whites would simply fiee. Moreover, the op- 
tion is available not only to whites but to 
Negroes, and is availed of in some measure 
by both. Despite his imputations of bad 
faith, Judge Wright falls to prove his case 
Concerning the optional zones. 

One of the purposes of the track system of 
ability grouping is the remedial one of help- 

the slow and disadvantaged student. An- 
other is to permit the quick to advance at 

ir own pace. Judge Wright makes a per- 
Suasive case against the system as it operates 
in w It is too rigid, it tends to 
Validate its own predictions, which in turn 
are made on the basis of tests that yield 
Much less certain a measure of true ability 
than is often supposed; and it does not ful- 
All its remedial purpose, because it is not 
Supported by sufficient remedial resources. 
No doubt it could be improved and perhaps 
it should be abandoned. The difficulty comes 
in declaring a well-intentioned—and debat- 
&ble—educational policy unconstitutional, 
either because one deems it wrong, or mal- 
Administered, or, for whatever reasons, a 
failure, If this is the function of the Con- 
stitution and of our judges, they have their 
Work cut out for them. 

THE INEQUITIES 

Another portion of Judge Wright's opinion 
deals with supposed inequalities in facilities 
and quality of instruction between predomi- 
Rantly Negro schools in the District and the 
few predominantly white ones. Here there is 
no doctrinal difficulty. Whatever the Inten- 
tion behind them, demonstrable inequalities 
in treatment at the hands of government 
that run along racial lines are unconstitu- 
tional. They were well before Brown vs. Board 
Education. The prior constitutional doc- 
tine commanded equality in separation. The 
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Constitution now forbids separation, but it 
has not abandoned the goal of equality. So 
the issue is a factual one. 

As to physical facilities, the evidence seems 
to be neither here nor there. Negroes are 
vastly in the majority in the Washington 
school system, and in consequence they oc- 
cupy some of the oldest and some of the 
newest buildings. But Judge Wright makes 
out a persuasive case concerning the distri- 
bution of teachers in the District. 

The predominantly white schools have ap- 
parently had more than their share of expe- 
rienced, tenured teachers. Whether this is a 
Teal advantage may be questionable, and the 
school administrators in Washington ap- 
parently do question it. But since experience 
is a criterion of competence in most profes- 
sions, it is not easy to see why it should be 
discarded in the teaching profession. At any 
rate, the decisive consideration is that the 
Washington school system has not discarded 
it, but has simply tolerated a smaller propor- 
tion of experienced teachers in Negro schools. 

Judge Wright is also persuaded that there 
is a substantial disparity in per capita ex- 
penditures per pupil among white and Negro 
schools, with greater expenditures, of course, 
in the white schools. To the extent that the 
disparity is real, it seems to be a function 
of the greater proportion of tenured—and 
hence higher salaried—teachers in the pre- 
dominantly white schools. So it scarcely 
proves anything additional to that. 


FACULTY INTEGRATION 


Finally, though faculties and other school 
personnel are intergated in Washington, 
Judge Wright finds that white teachers tend 
to be assigned to white schools and Negro 
teachers to Negro schools. It is natural that 
in a school system with over 90 percent 
Negro pupils there should be a great major- 
ity of Negro teachers; and so there is—some 
78 percent. Given these two large percent- 
ages, it is a mathematical certainty that 
there will be great concentrations of Negro 
teachers in predominantly Negro schools. 
And many Negroes feel—they made that 
clear in the dispute about School 201 in 
Harlem—that Negro pupils should have 
Negro teachers, who should displace as au- 
thoritative figures the white teachers who 
predominated in the past. Be that as it may, 
the preferences of white teachers for white 
middle-class schools do seem in some meas- 
ure to have been informally respected by the 
Washington school administrators. 

Judge Wright deals with these matters by 
forbidding the track system outright, and 
ordering abolition of the optional zones. As 
to teachers, he orders the Board to present a 
plan for teacher assignment which will fully 
intergate the faculty of each school. Since 
many of the white schools in the Northwest 
section are underpopulated, he orders the 
school administration to provide busing to 
the Northwest schools for such children in 
overcrowded, predominantly Negro schools, 
as volunteer for it. 

But all this is, relatively speaking, less im- 
portant detail. The main and most innovat- 
ing thrust of Judge Wright’s opinion is the 
proposition, which he adopts more squarely 
than any court has yet done, that de facto 
segregation as such is unconstitutional. And 
what does he propose to do about that? Be- 
cause of the 10-to-1 ratio of Negro to white 
children in the public schools of Washing- 
ton,” Judge Wright says, “and because the 
neighborhood policy is accepted and is in 
general use throughout the United States, 
the court is not barring its use here at this 
time.” However he requires the school sys- 
tem to prepare and present to him a plan 
“to alleviate pupil segregation,” and to “con- 
sider the advisability” of educational parks, 
school pairings, “and other approaches 
toward maximum effective integration.” But 
what kind of maximum effective integration 
ean there be in a school system in which 
Negroes constitute over 90 percent of the 
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school population, and in which they may 
well ultimately constitute even more? In tacit 
recognition of this unanswerable question, 
Judge Wright adds that he will require ef- 
forts at compensatory education, to provide 
equal opportunities even in predominantly 
Negro schools. But how is Judge Wright 
going to see that effective methods of com- 
pensatory education are invented, how is he 
going to produce the trained personnel to 
apply them, and how, even if he could guar- 
antee success, is he going to see to the financ- 
ing of these efforts? e 

Here, then, is the heart of the matter. 
Judge. Wright's remedy for conditions that 
he found to be unconstitutional is still in an 
early stage of development, but it is reason- 
ably clear that he, no more than anyone else, 
has a remedy or can put one into effect. 
What then is the use of such judgments? 
What is the use of a hortatory constitutional 
pronouncement urging Washington, D.C., to 
solve its social and economic problems? 
Judge Wright's opinion might have been a 
document issued by some group of civic 
leaders or some foundation or research or- 
ganization and whatever disagreement one 
might have had with this or that aspect of 
it one would have welcomed its attention to 
the school problem. But the Constitution 
and the judges who guard it have a well- 
defined role to play which no one else can 
Play. They are to address themselves to those 
features of the society with which law can 
deal by defining rights, obligations and 
goals. No charitable organization and no 
study group can do that job, can invoke the 
power of government to those ends. It is no 
service to any worthy cause to saddle legal 
institutions with functions they cannot dis- 
charge and to issue in the name of the law 
promises the courts cannot redeem. 


Opinion Poll on U.S. Policy in Vietnam 
Taken at Foreign Policy Association 
Luncheon Meeting, June 20, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, 1967, the Foreign Policy Association 
held a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York. 

At the luncheon, 400 people took part 
in an opinion poll on U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam to determine the attitude of those 
attending. 

I commend the result of that poll to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

OPINION PoLL ON U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 

TAKEN aT ForREIGN PoLICY ASSOCIATION 

LUNCHEON MEETING, JUNE 20, 1967 


At a luncheon sponsored by the Foreign 
Policy Association on June 20th, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria an 
opinion poll was taken to determine the 
attitudes of those attending on U.S. policy 
in Viet-Nam. The questionnaires were filled 
out at a luncheon, which featured a debate 
between Senator George McGovern and 
Senator Gale McGee on Viet-Nam., Follow- 
ing the debate the Senators were questioned 
by three prominent newsmen; Roscoe Drum- 
mond, Edward P. Morgan and Seymour Top- 
ping. 

The luncheon guests numbered about 500 
of whom 387 turned in the completed ques- 
tionnaire. The audience can be characterized 
as a leadership group composed primarily of 
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business and professional people who were 
assembled under the auspices of FPA. 
Eighteen major New York corporations re- 
served one or more tables which were hosted 
by senior corporate executives whose guests 
included important clients and/or other 
business associates. 

The questionnaire asked the respondent to 
choose from 7 alternative positions that one 
which came closest to his own position with 
regard to U.S. policy in Viet-Nam. The alter- 
natives are listed below along with the per- 
centages, based on the 387 completed ques- 
tionnaires. 


Percent 
1. Withdraw unilaterally and uncondi- 
tionally ...---------------------- 12 
2. Retire to enclaves.._...---~------.- 11 
3. Give up bombing the North even if 
no negotiations take place 17 
4. Present U.S. strategy OK. 28 
5. Increase the bombing_.---..-.--.--- 5 


7. Bomb Red China 


Letter on Vietnam and Civil Disorder in 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe C. Roberts, of Byron, Ga., have 
written to me outlining their dissatisfac- 
tion with our apparent no win“ policy 
in Vietnam and their disgust with the 
rioting and civil disorder in America. 
Because their views represent the cha- 
grin and feeling of frustration of many 
Americans, I submit a condensed version 
of their letter for the consideration of 
my colleagues: 


Byron, G., 
July 28, 1967, 
Re ntative JACK BRINKLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. BRINKLEY: As the parents of a son 
in Vietnam who eats, sleeps and lives never 
knowing when a sniper will get him, I don't 
understand Americans who permit rioting in 
this country while he and millions of other 
American boys fight for us. 

The President says the boys in Vietnam are 
fighting to keep Communists from taking 
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over the world. I ask you, is there nothing 
the people of American can do but sit here 
and let our local rebellion continue? 

I say, bring our boys home and let them 
clean up the Communists in the United 


States before helping other countries. If some | 


members of both races want to fight and 
stir up trouble, why not send them to Viet- 
nam where the action is. The most useless 
thing I can think of is for our national rep- 
resentatives to sit around and do nothing. 

I have no objection to anyone having a 
good home or whatever they need as long as 
they get out and work for it. But it is mad- 
dening to work everyday and give it all to 
the government to support these rioters. 
They burn, loot and destroy what honest, 
hard working people have built over the years. 

There are whites and Negroes that the 
Armed Forces won't have. Yet they refuse to 
work and support our Vietnam efforts. I just 
wonder if members of Congress have any 
idea as to what to do about this matter. I 
wish I could let the whole world know how I 
feel and there are many others who share my 
thoughts. 

I think the people of the United States 
have let all the servicemen down with this 
rioting in the country. Im proud of my son, 
but I think this is the most useless war we 
have ever had. I say, stop the war here and 
then help other countries. 

Sincerely, 


Mr, and Mrs. JOE C. ROBERTS. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


August 1, 1967 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ze Recor should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. .No sale shall be made 


on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Bold Plan for the Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RA i 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an edi- 
torial entitled “Bold Plan for the Mid- 
Last,“ published in the Richmond Times 
Dispatch of August 1, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

BOLD PLAN FOR THE Mimrast 

The bold and imaginative Eisenhower- 
Strauss plan for building three nuclear-pow- 
ered desalinization plants in the Middle East, 


Commission, are jointly responsible 
for this challenging concept. It is understood 
to be under study at the White House. 
Water and displaced populations are seen 
as the two great problems of the Middle 
this plan will, it is believed, go a 


long toward solving both of them. 


as great. 


able water supply in the entire region from 
t to Jordan would transform vast bar- 
Ten and sandy areas. Not only so, but since 
Plants would, as a side line, produce sub- 
tial quantities of electric power, industry 
Would be attracted, Thus the life of the aver- 
age Arab could be revolutionized, and he 
an be enabled to move into the twentieth 

By making possible the creation of pro- 
ductive farms where only nomads roam to- 

Y. the plan would permit resettlement of 

ds of now-destitute refugees under 
Sttractive conditions. Furthermore, they 
Could be given work on the building of the 
new plants, since these would call for 
much unskilled labor. 

Financing of the projected plants would 
dot be too dificult, as Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Strauss see It. Mr. Strauss, a financial wizard, 

Spelled out this phase of the program 
in some detail. There would be a chartered 
Corporation like Comsat, with the United 
States government subscribing to one-half 
ot the stock. 


The other half would be offered for pri- 


Appendix 


vate or official investment in world security 
markets. The initial need would be for $200 
million, and Mr. Strauss points out that “the 
completed project will represent rather less 
than one year’s expenditure on the moon 
program.” 5 

White House reaction is being awaited, 
but one finds it difficult to imagine that the 
administration's response will be anything 
but favorable. Nobody supposes that this, or 


‘any other plan will solve all the major prob- 


lems of the Middle East, but it could be the 
beginning of something very far-reaching. 
Modifications may be in order, of course, but 
the basic concept seems to have enormous 
potentialities. 

One serious question mark is to be found 
in the attitude of many of the Arabs, who 
may prefer their time-honored “camel-and- 
date” culture to any more modern substitute. 
Since the time of Christ, and long before, 
they have clung to their ancient ways, and 
it could be that most of them would rather 
not change. But if they can be brought to 
see what possibilities lle in the Eisenhower- 
Strauss plan, it could be the beginning of a 
new era for the Middle East. 


Milwaukee Journal Criticizes Antiriot 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the widespread and tragic riot- 
ing originating from the explosive ghet- 
tos in many of our cities, I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
timely and thoughful Milwaukee Journal 
editorial of July 22, 1967, which com- 
ments on the recently House-passed anti- 
riot legislation. 

MEANINGLESS ANTIRIOT BILL 


The house of representatives has over- 
whelmingly provided its answer to rioting in 
the cities. It has again passed a measure to 
fine and/or jall anyone who crosses a state 
Une or uses interstate or foreign commerce, 
including the mails, to incite a riot. 

The measure, which is not expected to pass 
the senate, is all but unenforceable. In one 
sense it almost requires mind reading to 
prove that a man crossed a state line to in- 
cite a riot. The administration didn’t want 
the measure. No state has asked for federal 
help to control rioting. In effect, this is a 
bill of attainder aimed at Stokely Carmi- 
chael, former head of the Student Nonvio- 
lent Co-ordinating Committee. Its author, 
Rep. Cramer (R-Fla.), admitted Carmichael 
was his main target. 

But the most regrettable thing about the 
house action is that it indicates ignorance 
of why there has been rioting. In the first 
place, there is little indication that out- 
siders” have played any important part m 
the recent rioting by Negroes. 

Dr. Robert Coles of the Harvard health 
service, recently commenting on why the 
hungry, sick &Bharecropper chikiren of the 


south become the ghetto rioters of tomorrow, 
said: 

“In a northern ghetto, one sees how per- 
sistently sickness and hunger live on in 
adults—who doubt any offer, mistrust any 
goodness of favorable turn of events as tem- 
porary and ultimately unreliable. I fear we 
have among us hundreds of thousands of 
people who have literally grown up to be, 
and learned to be, tired, fearful, anxious. 
suspicious and, in a very basic, inflexible and 
tragic sense, unbelieving,” 

The great Negro migrations to the north 
have brought turmoil to urban life. Dr. 
Joseph Brenner of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology-Harvard health service 
calls these poor people “psychological crip- 
ples.” As Dr. Coles puts it, many who come 
north with their illiteracy and disease and 
a sullen state of mind that “depression only 
begins to describe” go on brooding in strange 
urban surroundings. The doctors call it a 
“national disaster.” 5 

The answer to all of this is not unen- 
forceable antirioting laws. It is the rehabili- 
tation of a whole people who have been 
neglected for a century. If these were refu- 
gees from abroad, we would do the job with- 
out stint. These are our own people. 


Dr. George B. Galloway, Congressional 
Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the atention of the Senate 
the editorial from this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post with reference to the death 
of Dr. George B. Galloway. The editorial 
tells of Dr. Galloway’s great assistance 
to Members of Congress in dealing with 
many problems, and of his special inter- 
est in the reorganization of Congress 
and in home rule for the District of 
Columbia. Dr. Galloway had a long and 
distinguished career in public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ed- 
itorial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGE B. GALLOWAY 

It is unlikely that any contemporary 
possessed a more detailed knowledge or a 
more profound understanding of the work- 
ings of the United States Congress than 
George Galloway, who died here a few days 
ago. Dr. Galloway, a professional political 
ecientist, was primarily a scholar, excep- 
tionally learned in the theory and structure 
of American political institutions, He added 
a wealth of direct experience to research, 
however. For a score of years he served as 
senior specialist in American Government 
at the Library of Congress. Many members 
of Congress—and many journalists and stu- 
dents as well—were the beneficiaries of his 
learning, his generous readiness to be of help 
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and his sensitive understanding of the prob- 


an 

modernization of congressional procedures 
achieved under the Congressional Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946. He was an ardent adyo- 
cate, among other things, of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. Behind a certain 
scholarly dryness of manner, there lurked in 
George Galloway a wealth of wit and quiet 
humor; and all that he did was informed, 
moreover, by a disciplined fervor for human 
liberty. His books and his lifetime of study 
constitute an invaluable legacy. 


Guns and Rancid Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that the President and his 
spokesmen do not have practical pro- 
grams and obviously then do not have 
answers for the problems that beset us 
in international and domestic areas of 
crisis. One of the stale cliches of the 
so-called Great Society has been its 
“guns and butter” slogan. The Chicago 
Tribune very effectively analyzes this 
hollow phrase in the following editorial 
which appeared in its August 1 edition. 
I insert it in the Recorp at this point: 

GUNS AND Ranciw BUTTER 


Asked on television Sunday about the race 
riots, of State Rusk replied that 
the United States is “a nation of great re- 
sources” which can carry on the fight against 
communism in Asia and at the same time 
“meet our problems here at home.” 

This is the same message we have been 
getting from the administration ever since 
President Johnson assured us in his 1966 
state of the Union speech that “we are a rich 
nation and can afford to make progress at 
home while meeting obligations abroad.” 
But at that time Mr. Johnson was addressing 
himself to a challenge which was mainly 
economic—namely, whether any country, 
even the wealthiest, can carry on the second 
most costly war in its history and still afford 
to plunge ahead with Great Society pro- 
grams as if the war did not exist. 

Today Mr. Rusk offers the same assurance 
against a backdrop of nightly lawlessness 
marked by murder, arson, and looting. The 
question is no longer simply whether our 
resources can stand the strain [and anybody 
who tries to borrow money these days will 
find reason to wonder]. It is also whether 
the Great Society programs are accomplish- 
ing what they promised. Conditions in the 
cities seem to be deteriorating in more ways 
than they are improving. Disrespect for the 
law is epidemic, Is this what Mr. Johnson 
calls making progress? He promised that we 
could have guns and butter, too; is this what 
we get in place of butter? 

For two years, leading Democrats, in their 
more realistic moments, have been question- 
ing the efficacy of the Great Society. Sen. 
Mansfield, the Senate majority leader, has 
occasionally called for a thorough overhaul 
of programs already adopted, including those 
aimed at the rehabilitation of cities, to elimi- 
nate “rough edges, overextensions, and over- 
laps” resulting from hasty, ill-conceived, and 
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overrated programs which have led more 
often to frustration and disappointment than 
to progress. 

The riots are probably the most serious 
domestic problem we face today. If we could 
be sure that more promises and more dollare 
and more legislation would provide the “in- 
stant remedy” which the poor and especially 
the Negroes have been led to expect, it 
would be well worth straining our economy 
to achieve it. But they won't. The worst 
riots have broken out in the cities with the 
most ambitious federal programs, Looters 
arrested In New York have been found to be 
employes of a local, federally-financed anti- 
poverty agency. The mayor and police direc- 
tor of Newark have accused local anti-pov- 
erty agencies of helping to foment the riot- 
ing there, and their charges cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. 

We are indeed a nation of great resources, 
but the resources that we need at the mo- 
ment are at least as much emotional and 
moral as material. Rioters and potential riot- 
ers must somehow be persuaded that federal 
programs alone are not going to provide them 
with education, jobs, color television sets, 
and new automobiles. The expectations 
created by the reckless promises of politi- 
clans must somehow be moderated. And the 
politicians themselyes must refrain from 
making further promises which they should 
know by now cannot be fulfilled. 

Admittedly, these things will not be easy. 
But to go on calling for more programs 
which we cannot properly afford in order to 
carry out new promises which cannot be ful- 
filled within the endurance limit of an im- 
patient generation is insane, and Mr. Rusk 
is contributing to this insanity. 


Hobson’s Bankruptcy Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
areas of our major cities are now lying 
in complete ruin, the fires still smolder- 
ing from the riots of the past few weeks. 
Many civic leaders are presently con- 
cerned with avoiding riots in areas which 
have not as yet been affected, and with 
preventing similar outbursts of violence 
in the future. 

A well-known “misleader,” Julius 
Hobson, has suggested that the poor file 
bankruptcy to wipe out debts. This idea 
may help these people in the immediate 
present, but the long-range effects would 
be disastrous. 

During the week of July 9, 1967, 
WMAL radio in Washington, broadcast 
an editorial concerning the true effects 
of Hobson’s ill-conceived suggestion. 

I commend the text of the editorial to 
the attention of our colleagues, as fol- 
lows: 

Hosson’s BANKRUPTCY CAMPAIGN 

Civil rights figure Julius Hobson's latest 
campaign could backfire tragically against 
the very people Hobson seeks to help. Hobson 
has urged the poor to file bankruptcy to wipe 
out debts. He says this would create a “direct 
subsidy for the poor” and would help fight 
unsurious lenders. The fact is, however, that 
good credit is the best long-range subsidy a 
poor person can possess, 

It is the people with smaller incomes who 
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most need good credit. The alternative to 
credit is to pay cash for merchandise, 

The Washington Credit Bureau says a per- 
son who goes through bankruptcy has trouble 
re-establishing credit with legitimate lend- 
ers for as long as 10 years. This means bank- 
ruptey victims are often driven into the arms 
of shoddy merchants and loan sharks. Usuri- 
ous lending rates should be controlled by 
law—not by a wave of bankruptcies. 

Add up all the pros and cons and there 
can be only one conclusion. The people hurt 
most by a bankruptcy campaign would be 
the poor themselves. 


Israel, South Africa Protect Their Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Israel, like 
other law-and-order countries, has 
learned the hard way how to preserve 
the peace against troublemakers—sim- 
ply banish those who are dissatisfied and 
kick them out of the country. 

In the long run this is simple, humane 
and for the best interest of all concerned. 
The majority of satisfied citizens of the 
banishing countries rid themselves of an 
enemy. The banished person is free to 
seek his own kind and there is no sub- 
versive threat. 

The action is not unlike the successful 
program that has been carried on in 
South Africa—where the majority live 
in peace and are happy. 

Obviously, Israel does not swallow the 
poison spread by U Thant, of the United 
Nations Organization, who espouses the 
hard-core Communist line of the right 
of a so-called national liberation minor- 
ity to destroy established governments. 

And at least, so far, that destructive 
demagog, the American Civil Liberties 
Union has not found a world order court 
to sound off in protest. 

I include the special report of Ralph 
Magill’s Atlanta Constitution in the 
RECORD: 

FOUR ARAB LEADERS BANISHED FROM 
JERUSALEM BY ISRAEL 
(By James Feron) 

JERUSALEM —Four Arab political leaders, 
including the former district governor of 
Jordanian Jerusalem, Anwar Khatib, were 
arrested and banished from Jerusalem Mon- 
day for alleged “incitement to subversion” 
against Israel. 

According to their colleagues in the old 
city, the leaders were shown an order from 
the military governor's office for their re- 
moval to Safed and Tiberias for three months. 

All were ordered “banished under police 
surveillance.” The other leaders were: 

Dr. Daoud Husseini, a former member of 
parliament, one of the leaders of the former 
Palestine Liberation Organization movement 
in the west bank area of Jordan and a cousin 
of the former grand mufti of Jerusalem. 

Abdul Mushen, described as an Arab 
nationalist and Palestinian leader. 

—Ibrahim Baka, a Ramillah lawyer who 
was also a P.L.O. leader. 

MOVE IN UNREST 

Monday's action was the strongest Israeli 

authorities have taken in fighting the grow- 
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ing mood of rebeliion in the former Jorda- 
nian sector of Jerusalem, annexed by Israel, 
and in the occupied west bank area of Jordan. 

The decision to move sternly against the 
Arab unrest was made in a recent series of 
cabinet sessions. 

The Israeli authorities did not publish the 
names of these four banished officials but 
their identities were learned from sources in 
the old city. 

SOME SURPRISED 


There was some surprise expressed here 
Over the banishment of Anwar Khatib, who 
Was regarded. as a moderate and has been 
one of the least outspoken of Arab leaders. 
Other former high officials in the Arab ad- 
Ministration have openly adyocated civil 
disobedience against Israel, 

Khatib, ironically, is the son-in-law of the 
Arab leader most outspokenly in favor of 
Cooperation with Israel, Sheik Muhammed 
All Jabari, the mayor of Hebron. 

Sheik Jabari has been touring northern 
Israeli villages, where the population is pre- 
dominantly Arab, as a guest of Israeli au- 
thorities, He said Sunday in Acre that he 
Would continue to work for peace between 
Jews and Arabs in Israe] and the Middle East. 

The arresta shook the old city’s Arab 
leadership. One leader said with a laugh that 
he was preparing to join the others in Safed 
and Tiberias. 


Student Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA ¥ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is student loans 
for higher education: 

STUDENT LOANS 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Several thousand young citizens of West 
Virginia are now making the first major de- 
cision of their lifetime. Having just grad- 
uated from high school, should they enter 
College—or call it quits and start looking 
Tor a good job? 

It is my earnest hope that the great ma- 
jority will decide to continue their educa- 
tion. The youngster who has a chance to go 
to college and decides against it may find 
Out later that he has placed himself under a 
Severe handicap. A college degree is no guar- 
anty of greater earning power. But the fact 
is that most college gradautes do earn more 
Money because they made the wise decision 
to continue their education. 

In former times, many worthy. students 

poor families simply lacked the money 
to pay for higher education. But today the 
Poorest youngster in America may have a col- 

education if he can pass the entrance 
Tequirements. The means are available to 
Bive him all the financial help he needs to 
see him through college and through grad- 
Uate school also. 

I shall try to make this brief discussion 
a sort of_refresher course for those high 
®chool graduates who are still in doubt about 
College and who may have fears that the 
financial load would be too great. To meet 
this kind of situation, a special loaning sys- 

is operated by the nation's institutions 
Of higher learning, with financial help from 
the Federal Government. 
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Nearly a decade ago, Congress enacted 
what ls known as the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. This legislation was enacted on 
the sound principle that the country needed 
an adequate supply of trained manpower to 
meet its defense requirements, The major 
provision of this Act was a program of finan- 
cial help for those students who wanted and 
deserved a college education. Since it started 
operating, this loan program has given 
financial aid to about one million students 
from low-income families. 

This program of student loaning was 
broadened and strengthened by the Higher 
Education Act of two years ago, Depending 
upon the state in which he lives, the student 
may borrow each year of his college life a 
sum ranging between $1,000 and $1,500. The 
student in graduate school may borrow up 
to 62.500 each year. 

These loan funds are administered by col- 


lege authorities with financial help from 


Uncle Sam, The repayment terms have been 
made easy to avoid placing too heavy a bur- 
den upon the borrower. Repayment begins 
just after graduation but the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay half of the interest charges 
on the unpaid balance. Those who serve in 
the Peace Corps, the armed forces, or the 
Vista Program are exempt from repayment 
or interest charges during their term of serv- 
ice. Under certain conditions, those grad- 
uates who enter certain lines of teaching are 
excused from repayment of part or all of 
their loan indebtedness, 

The student still in doubt should contact 
the college of his choice at once for details 
about the loan program. This may be his 
last chance to get the education he needs. 
The eligibility determination for loan is 
made by the Admissions Dean of the individ- 
ual college or university. 

Thank you for listening. 


Kansas Gets Good Rating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Wichita, Kans., Eagle 
points up the good rating which the State 
of Kansas receives in several important 
categories in comparison to other States. 
The way Kansas measures up should ap- 
peal not only to industries looking for 
places to locate new plants, but to people 
searching for a place in which to settle 
and enjoy the good life, free of most 
of the frustrations of the ever-expand- 
ing megalopolis. 

The editorial follows: 

Kansas Gers Goop RATING 
Comparisons aren't always odious. 
Kansas came out bright as a sunflower 

and sweet as a rose in a graph-feature show- 
ing “How the States Measure Up,” published 
in the July issue of Fortune ne. 

In the four columns which Fortune calls 
Positive indicators of the extent of public 
services,” Kansas ranks high. These are: 
Welfare (monthly payment per dependent 
child); Education (expenditure per pupil 
in public schools); Higher Education (col- 
lege freshmen as cent of 18-year-olds); 
and Mental Heal (psychiatrists per 1,000 
patients in public hospitals). In that last 
column, Kansas rank far above every other 
state but Iowa. 

Four other columns are “negative indi- 
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cators,"" Fortune said. In each of these, the 
longer the bar, the worse the state’s per- 
formance,” Kansas had short bars in every 
column. They are: Crime Rate (crimes per 
100,000 inhabitants); Highway Safety (fa- 
talities per 100-million vehicle miles); Hous- 
ing (per cent of housing classed as dilapi- 
dated); and Mental-Test Performance (per 
cent failed mental requirements for draft). 

On General State Expenditure, Kansas 
is in the median range, with less than 
$200 per capita. That, of course, has risen 
since 1965, the year whose statistics were 
used, 

On personal income, Kansas was among 
the higher-ranking states, edging bove $2,500 
per capita. 

Only in one category did Kansas fall 
down. That was in population, growth, mea- 
sured from 1960 to 1965. 

Obviously, not enough people know that 
Kansas is a pretty good place to live, as the 
Fortune graph demonstrates. 


The Harvest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
mind saying that I find this unending 
and bitter hassle about who played poli- 
tics in Detroit quite disgusting. What 
grieves me even more is the administra- 
tion’s attempt to shift the blame onto 
the shoulders of what H. H. H. calls a 
“go slow, take it easy” Congress. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the August 2 edi- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune suggests that 
the Johnson-Humphrey administration, 
by calling for increased civil rights ex- 
penditures, is actually falling prey to 
the political blackmail of black power. 
Rather than blame the riots on a lack of 
appropriated dollars, the administration 
should review some of their own riot- 
prone activities. Better yet, the admin- 
istration should drop the blame question 
altogether. 

Harry Truman used to have a sign 
on his White House desk that read “The 
Buck Stops Here.” Right or wrong it is 
a political fact of life, and a President 
5 off living with it. Truman sure 
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President Johnson called a press confer- 
ence while Milwaukee was dealing with the 
latest of a series of urban riots to say that 
“I think we are rich enough“ to sustain both 
the war in Viet Nam and “our responsi- 
bilities at home.“ Vice President Humphrey, 
speaking before a flock of mayors in Boston, 
backstopped Mr. Johnson by blaming Con- 
gress for the fiare-up in the cities. 

Urging the mayors to get “righteously 
indignant,” Humphrey asserted that “the 
delay, the ‘go slow, take it easy’ attitude” 
of Congress “aids and abets frustration in 
our urban slums” and “denies government— 
federal, state, and local—the tools and re- 
sources required to combat slumism.” 

The viewpoint that money from Washing- 
ton can plaster over every sore in the body 
politic is common. In the Voice of the People 
today, for example, Prof. Eisner of North- 
western modestly proposes the expenditure 
of 50 billion dollars a year “and more” for 
a period of years to meet “public needs.“ 
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The other day Rep. Thomas G. Abernethy 
of Mississippi offered a few comments in 
the House on these theories. He sald that 
congressional critics of his state and other 
parts of the south who formerly had been 
eager to pack their valises and head south 
at the slightest sign of trouble now were 
sitting quiet as the grave when disorders 
were afflicting their own areas. 

“You know who is to blame for the racial 
mess America finds itself in today,” he said. 
“We all know, and you know, it is because 
of the political bidding contest the two 
parties have been engaged in in their all-out 
effort to get the racial minority vote.” 

Recalling that President Johnson insisted 
a year ago on delivering a night message 
to Congress, Mr. Abernethy said: “Ah, the 
drama that was packed into that night! 
Remember his joining the chant, We shall 
overcome!’ That was to be the night to sew 
up the racial minority vote from now on 
and forevermore. But it did not hold long. 
The ‘black power’ boys came back for more, 
and more, and more, and more, 

“You have laid every gift, grant, conces- 
sion, lure, and bid you can think of at their 
doorstep and at their feet. You have done so 
much of this you are just about out of 
something to hand them.. You are right In 
blaming one another.” 

Now the harvest is coming in. Does Mr. 
Johnson care to recall his of Aug. 
3, 1965, to college students. He told them: 
“I am proud to salute you as fellow revolu- 
tionaries. . We want SP GR 3 
you will go out into the hinterland and 
rouse the masses and blow the bugles and tell 
them the hour has arrived and their day 
is here.” The bugles haye sounded, all right— 
in Newark, in Cambridge, Md., in east Har- 
lem, in Detroit, in Milwaukee, and in dozens 
of other cities—and the day is here. 

And Mr. Humphrey, does he care to recall 
his remarks in New Orleans, July 18, 1966? 
He then said that, if he had to live in the 
think you'd have more trouble 

you have had already, because I've 
got enough spark left in me to lead a mighty 
good revolt.” Mr. Humphrey's services were 


plenty of other volunteers. 
And Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. His contri- 
bution, Aug. 17, 1965, was: “There is no 


And when Mr. Johnson sald In 1964, We 
are going to try to take all of the money 
that we think is unnecessarily being spent 
and take it from the ‘haves’ and give it to the 
‘have nots’ that need it so much,” what kind 
of expectations did he think he was arous- 
ing? 

He can look about him and find the answer. 


NRA Executives Criticize Opponents of 
Markmanship Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
statements by two distinguished officers 
of the National Rifle Association—the 
first by the executive vice president, 
Franklin L. Orth, made in Washington, 
July 9, 1967, and the other by President 
Harold W. Glassen also made in Wash- 
ington, June 29, 1967. 
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Mr. Orth’s statement clearly sets forth 
important facts concerning the civilian 
markmanship program and national 
matches soon to be held this year at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, August 3 through 
September 1, 1967, and the NRA itself. 
The executive vice president briefly ex- 
plains the widespread misapprehensions 
regarding the purposes and achieve- 
ments of this program. Mr. Glassen’s 
remarks explain what the NRA is and, 
equally important, what it is not. 

It is my belief that Mr. Orth’s and 
Mr. Glassen’s statements answer the re- 
cent attacks of certain legislators on the 
NRA and the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice while at the 
same time present interesting informa- 
tion regarding the NRA, the oldest 
sportsmen’s organization in the United 
States composed of patriotic and loyal 
Americans who have always adhered to 
the principles of Americanism. 

Their statements, which I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues, 
follow: 

NRA EXECUTIVE CRITICIZES OPPONENTS OF 
MARKSMANSHIP PROGRAMS 

WASHINGTON, July 9.—NRA Executive Vice 
President, Franklin L. Orth, today issued the 
following statement: 

“While nearly half a million young Amer- 
icans fighting Communism in Vietnam rely 
heavily on rifies, homefront attacks on ci- 
vilian marksmanship activities that prepare 
our finest young men for military service 
have reached such a reckless pitch that the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., has openly joined 
in them, 

“Patriotic Americans both in and outside 
public life are being increasingly misled by 
propagandists as to the purposes and ac- 
complishments of the Civilian Marksmanship 
Program which has been sponsored since 
1903 by the Army's National Board for the 
Promotion of Rife Practice, assisted by the 
National Rifle Association as a patriotic serv- 
ice. The American public is also being de- 
liberately misinformed concerning the Na- 
tional Matches conducted annually at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, and scheduled to be held this 
year Aug. 8-Sept. 1. 

“To dispel this barrage of propaganda, 
which apparently is aimed at lowering the 
marksmanship level of American service- 
men, t and future, the National Rife 
Association feels that it is its duty to present 
certain facts concerning not only the Ci- 
villan Marksmanship Program and National 
Matches, but the NRA itself. Briefly: 

“1. The Civilian Marksmanship Program 
represents the least expensive way of teach- 
ing many young Americans to shoot, because 
the NRA provides free of Government expense 
the necessary instructors, ranges and other 
aids. As one Congressman accurately ex- 
pressed it in preventing a curtailment of ap- 
propriation last month, the NRA ‘is actually 
subsidizing the U.S. Treasury’ and not the 
other way around. 

“2, Individual civilian competitors at Camp 
Perry are not subsidized in any way. They 
pay for their own travel, lodgings, meals, 
and entry fees. State teams, not exceeding 14 
persons or a maximum of 700 individuals, 
receive 50 a mile travel and $1.50 for meals, 
or less than half of their actual NSCS. 
In return, they attend the latest military 
combat marksmanship courses and act as 
instructors in their States. 

“3. More than half of the $2,717,300 which 
has been quoted as the Government cost 
of the National Matches (1965 figure) rep- 
resents an expense that would be incurred 
even if the matches were cancelled, as it 
consists of pay and allowances for sup- 
port personnel who would in any case be 
called up for reserve duty annually. By 
crediting the overall program with other 
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revenue including surplus arms sales, the 
net cost to the Government can be re- 
duced to approximately $500,000. This rep- 
resents an estimated cost to the Govern- 
ment of only $16.50 per soldier for civil- 
fan pre-induction marksmanship training. 

“4. The NRA, in furtherance of such pro- 
grams and of the national defense general- 
ly, feels duty-bound to oppose all proposals 
that might now or in the future impede or 
curtail the legitimate instruction and use 
of firearms by law-abiding Americans. It has 
been alleged without basis that the NRA is 
primarily a lobbyist group. Actually, the NRA 
is a self-supporting organization of more 
than 800,000 members, the largest sports- 
men’s association in the nation and perhaps 
in the world, and it deyotes only about 3 
percent of its normal revenues to legislative 
matters. Most of this is spent simply to 
inform its members of Federal and State leg- 
islation on firearms, conservation and related 
matters which, when constructive and in 
the public interest, the NRA traditionally 
supports. The organization's main concern is 
with firearms safety, in hunting, target 
shooting and in general, and with the proper 
use of firearms for legitimate pastime. 

“5. Concerning pending bills in the Con- 
gress, the NRA is on record as supporting 
a series of reasonable measures which, from 
its long and respected experience in the fire- 
arms field, it sincerely believes should help 
curb the illicit use of guns by some 125,000 
criminals without impairing the legitimate 
activities of an estimated 50,000,000 law- 
abiding gun owners, 

“Despite recent misrepresentations by its 
critics, the NRA has always steadfastly ad- 
hered to the full principles of Americanism. 
It opposes extremists of all sorts and con- 
stantly screens NRA applicants and activities 
to exclude improper ones, In this respect, it 
cooperates closely with appropriate Federal 
and State agencies including the FBI and 
State Adjutants General. 

“The NRA is in its 96th year, a venerable 
organization with the highest antecedents. 
President Ulysses 8. Grant, 18th President of 
the United States, was the 8th President of 
the NRA, to cite only one. Americans of un- 
impeachable patriotism and of all walks of 
life have been proud through the generations 
to be NRA members. 

“The final proof of the genuine Ameri- 
canism of the NRA, if any is required, came 
recently in the form of a published attack 
on the organization in The Worker, official 
organ of the Communist Party, U.S.A., signed 
by two longtime avowed Communists, Na- 
tional Chairman Henry Winston and Party 
Secretary Gus Hall. These spokesmen openly 
attacked the NRA with typical distorted ac- 
cusations and demanded that Federal ap- 
propriations for the Ciwillan Marksmanship 
Program be cut off. 

“It is quite understandable that these 
Opponents of the American way of life, 
whether in this country or in Vietnam, 
should be opposed to any program which 
improves the military efficiency of the Ameri- 
can Armed Forces. 

“What is saddening and sickening to many 
loyal Americans is to see their honest fellow- 
Americans misled into adopting a similar 
attitude and into attacking the very pro- 
grams which help to defend our country.” 


REMARKS BY HAROLD W. GLASSEN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
AT NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JUNE 29, 1967 
First, I'd like to explain what the National 

Rifle Association is, and what it is not.. 

It is the oldest sportsmen’s organization in 
the United States. It is a non-profit mem- 
bership organization. It’s rate of growth is 
phenomenal. 

Four years ago, when the current contro- 
versy Over gun control legislation began, NRA 
had less than 500,000 members. It now has 
more than 800,000 members, a gain of more 


than 60 percent, and is looking forward to | 
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More than a million by 1971, the year ft cele- 
brates ite one hundredth anniversary. We 
anticipate we will reach this goal before 
then, for our membership is increasing at an 
average of 80,000 per year. At this rate, today 
at least 200 persons will join NRA. 

NRA members sre sportsmen whose com- 
Mon bond is the sport of shooting. Most are 
hunters. Many are trap and skeet shooters. 
Several hundred thousand sre serious target 
Shooters, who work as hard to boost their 
Scores as any golfer. Last year, American 
Shooters took 17 gold medals in world events, 
establishing the United States firmly as the 
World leader in this international sport. 


AIDS IN TRAINING SOLDIERS 


NRA members are dedicated to the na- 
tional defense, Criticism has been leveled at 
dur organization for conducting shooting 
Programs using surplus U.S. military rifies 
&nd ammunition. But the reasons for this 
Program have been largely overlooked. The 
truth is that the NRA Is a valuable adjunct 
to our military program, providing vital 
Marksmanship training to young Americans 
Who may shortly find themselves in battle. 

Proof of the value of this program in 

of combat troops was contained 
in a 1966 report by the Arthur D. Little 
pany, a private industrial and manage- 
Ment research firm, which made a compre- 
ive study of the Civilian Marksmanship 

at the request of the Army. 

Not only did the Little Report note that 
rifle training prior to military service better 
Prepares a soldier to use a rifle, it said 
trainees who have been members of gun 
Clubs are more apt to enlist, are more apt to 
Prefer combat, are more confident in their 
ability to use a rifle, require less time from 
instructors for rifie training, and share their 
knowledge and provide coaching for those 
Who need it most. It also found that outfits 
that have the greatest number of gun club- 

ed soldiers are likely to suffer fewer 
Casualties themselves, and inflict more 
Casualties on the enemy. 
Tn short, it was the conclusion of the 
ur D. Little Company, after long study, 
that shooting experience and marksmanship 
ning with miiltary type small arms prior 
Miiltary service contribute significantly 
to the individual solder’s training. 

Major problem with the program, 
according to the research firm, is that it 
Should be expanded in order to provide our 

ers with the basic rifle training neces- 
tary to sustain them in combat. 

These are some of things that NRA is. 

Now, what is NRA not? 

First, it is not a powerful lobby as it has 
been painted. Fortunately, its members are 

cated enough to protest long and loud 
When their sport is threatened. We keep our 

bers informed on what is happening 
that could restrict their right to possess and 

firearms. But it is their reaction that 
Members of Congress hear, not the central- 
ized voice of a Washington lobby. I have 
heard the complaint that the gun control 
tll has sparked more mail than any other 
e in Congress. I see this as a healthy 
that citizens are upset over a threat to 
rights under the Constitution, They 
ing one right—the right of petition— 
tect another—the right to bear arms. 


WHO SHOULD OWN A GUN? 


thing I want to make clear: NRA is 
to the proposition that all Amer- 
tizens of adult age have the right to 
and bear arms unless they have abused 
right or unless they have been adjudged 
Proper judicial authority to be incapable. 
believe that there are those who should 
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mt of authority that would permit 
*rbitrary determination as to who is, and 
is not, qualified to own a gun. The 
Uthdrawal of such a right should be subject 
due process of law. 
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Because we believe in the right of the 
individual to possess firearms, we are vigor- 
ously opposed to several provisions of leg- 
islation proposed by the Administration and 
sponsored by Sen. Dodd and Rep. Celler that 
would unduly restrict the sale and possession 
of firearms. 

This brings us to the second thing that 
NRA is not. 

It is not opposed to gun control legislation. 

It is opposed to the Administration bill. 
We agree in many respects with the intent 
of the legislation proposed by the Adminis- 
tration, and endorse some of its provisions, 
but several we cannot abide. Our members 
have been quite vigorous in their protests 
against these provisions. This legislation 
would virtually eliminate interstate com- 
merce in firearms, except between Federally 
Hcensed manufacturers and dealers. We favor 
controls over the shipment of concealable 
firearms through the mails, and we have pro- 
posed our own legislative plan to accomplish 
this, But we are utterly opposed to a law that 
would eliminate sales across state lines 
completely. 

The very premise of this legislation holds 
the key to what its sponsors want. It begins 
with a declaration that would put Congress 
on record that there is a causal relationship 
between the availability of firearms and the 
crime rate. 


RECORD IS A PRETENSE 
Gentlemen, there has not been developed 


supporters continue to press for its enact- 
ment on the pretense that such a record 
exists. 

The Dodd-Celler bill's supporters have at- 
tempted to show, for instance, that a strict 
new gun law in the City of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has worked wonders in reduc- 
ing violent crime and murder in the last year 


death in Philadelphia in the year after the 
law was passed than were killed by firearms 
the year before the law went into effect. This 
at the same time that legitimate gun sales 
tell about 90 per cent! (See table.) 


GUN HOMICIDES UNDER PHILADELPHIA GUN ORDINANCE 


zue Guns Knives Other Total Percent 

z guns 

25g ane 62 g 64 188 3 

ince x 

: 19651 — 89 76 #0 205 43 
1966....... 69 61 48 178 39 


1 Ordinance efective Apr. 5 1965. Thus, 3 months of 1965 
not under new law, 844 months under it. 

The NRA believes that these statistics 
show that the new law is not effective, as 
claimed by its proponents. 

NRA FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 

Rather than get bogged down In criticizing 
what NRA considers to be an unworkable 
bill, however, I believe I should outline to 
you the Association's position in favor of 
positive, effective and practical legislation 
on guns. 

The NRA has proposed a comprehensive 
four-point legislative program that it be- 
Meves will do the most to keep guns out of 
the hands of criminals and incompetents— 
and this, after all, is the intent of all such 
legislation today. These points have been in- 
troduced in the Senate and House by a num- 
ber of members of Congress, some of whom 
are here today. I would like to take this op- 


mated 50 million gun owners in the United 
States who are alarmed over attempts to pass 
the severe restrictions contained in the Dodd- 
Celler bill. 
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The four points that NRA has proposed to 
be enacted Into law would 

(1) Provide a mandatory penalty for the 

on or use of a firearm transported 
in interstate commerce or foreign commerce 
and used in the commission of a crime. 

(2) Prohibit licensed manufacturers or 
Gealers from shipping any firearm to any per- 
son in any state in violation of the laws of 
that state. 

(3) Place “‘destructive devices” (bombs, 
grenades, mines, crew-served military ord- 
nance, etc.) under the tax and registration 
Provisions of the National Firearms Act. 

(4) Require that a person who orders a 
handgun by mail or over-the-counter in a 
state other than his own submit to the seller 
a sworn statement that he is over 21 years 
of age, is not prohibited by federal law from 
receiving a handgun shipped in interstate 
commerce, and his receipt of the firearm Is 
not in violation of any state statute. The 
statement must contain the name and ad- 
dress of the 


statement by registered or certified mail to 
that law enforcement officer. The seller must 
walt at least seven days following receipt of 


notification by the law enforcement officer | 


before shipment can be made. 

We believe these four measures would pro- 
vide adequate safeguards over firearms. To 
go beyond them would cause undue hardship 
on legitimate sportsmen, without attacking 
the root of the problem. 

I'd Uke to clear up another point, which 
has been seized upon by our opponents to dis- 
credit the NRA In recent weeks, In the May 
issue of its magazine, “The American Rifle- 
man“. NRA ran an editorial in which it re- 
iterated its position that the American citi- 


Because of this editorial, NRA was accused 


in a syndicated New York Times” story Urg- 
ing the formation of citizen posses or vigi- 
lante groups. This report was absolutely false, 
for not onl 


y di 
also made tts position absolutely clear on this 


a 


lared that the for- 
mation of such groups is “completely foreign 
to the tenets and purposes for which the 
NRA stands.” That same statement declared: 


I hope this clears this matter up once and 


for all, for everyone can see the damage that 
can be done to an organization's reputation 
when something that is completely in error 
gets such wide circulation. 

NRA UNDER ATTACK 


Today, because it has stuck its neck out to 
oppose restrictive legislation, the National 
Rifle Association finds itself under attack. 
We've been attacked before, and I daresay 
that we will be attacked again. We aren’t par- 
ticularly worried about this. We've been 
been around for almost a hundred years, and 
we're looking forward to another hundred 
years of encouraging a great organized sport 
and contributing to the national defense of 
the greatest country on earth. 

What really disturbs us, however, is that 
the proponents of strict gun control legisla- 
tion believe that the way to pass their bill is 
to attack those who believe otherwise. 

This is not the American way, and we will 
fight these tactics even harder than the bill 
itself. 
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Race Problem Invited to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, our equali- 
tarian friends in Britain, so quick to 
condemn the peoples of United States, 

and South Africa, have now 
invited the race problem to their own 
shores. 

And they must not blame their prob- 
lem on the United States or their colo- 
nies—because their own soft on com- 
munism” leadership has begged the ques- 
tion. Britain’s Ministers may soon con- 
sult with the South Africans and Rho- 
desians to be taught how to cope with 
the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the London ae- 
count from the-New York Times in the 
RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, July 26, 1967] 
RACIAL INCIDENTS PLAGUING Bairisn—5 AC- 

CUSED oF IĪNcrrIinę HATE—COARMICHAEL 

CRITICIZED 

Lonvon, July 25.—Racial tension stirred 
by both whites and blacks in Britain was re- 
flected today in Parliament and in proceed- 
ings in a country magistrate’s court. 

In East Grinstead, Sussex, five men were 
committed by a magistrate to stand trial on 
charges of publishing or distributing broad- 
sheets with intent to stir hatred against 
colored immigrants. All pleaded not guilty 
and were released on bail. 

In the House of Commons, several mem- 
bers gave notice that they intended to ques- 
tion the Government about the stirring of 
racial strife here by Negroes, including 
Stokely Carmichael, the American advocate 
of black power. 

In the 11 days he was here, Mr. Carmichael 
addressed public meetings about the black- 
power movement in the United States. He 
also appeared on television, telling an inter- 
viewer that the Negro in the United States 
would no longer submit to being slapped 
around, In the future, the assailant will get 
his arm broken, Mr. Carmichael declared, 

But he said nothing in public so inflam- 
matory as a speech made in Reading last 
night by Michael de Freitas, British leader of 
the Black Muslims, who urged members of 
his audience to kill white men who attacked 
black women. Newspaper reports of his re- 
marks shocked Britons, who had heard noth- 
ing like it before from Negroes here. 

Victor Goodhew, a Conservative, is to ask 
the Attorney General to institute proceed- 
ings under the Race Relations Act against 
Mr. de Freitas, 

With regard to Mr. Carmichael, one mem- 
ber of Parliament will ask the Home Secre- 
tary, Roy Jenkins, to see that he is not per- 
mitted to reenter Britain. Another will ask 
if Mr. Jenkins considers that Mr. Car- 
michael’s speeches are contrary to the na- 
tional interest. 

In the magistrate’s court, the prosecution 
said that the broadsheet, on sale at two- 
pence, insulted colored immigrants and was 
"likely to make its readers hate them.” 

The sheets said colored immigrants were 
“potential rapists, torturers and mutilators.” 
Referring to the West Indians and Asians 
who have come to Britain in the last decade, 
they said the immigrants were “taking the 
bread from the honest working man.” 

The accused men are Thomas Jones, Alan 
Hancock, Sindey Hardy, Geoffry Doniny, and 
Edward Budden. 
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Results of a Poll, First Congressional 
District of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years I have sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to the people who reside in the 
First Congressional District of Arkansas. 
Out of 13,715 who received this year’s 
questionnaire, 2,609 replies were returned 
to me, which is 18.9 percent of the total. 
The questions asked dealt with current 
domestic and international] issues. In ad- 
dition to the cooperative interest shown 
by the recipients of the poll, many news- 
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papers of the district printed the ques- 
tions by number in their columns, As a 
result, an additional number of people 
who were subscribers participated in the 
project. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the answers received to the 14 ques- 
tions asked was the small percentage of 
the people who had “no opinion” on the 
issues involved in the survey. I was grati- 
fied at the responses to the questions 
asked, as this indicates that our people 
are well informed with regard to the vast 
problems confronting the Nation. 

The responsibility of making deci- 
sions on legislative questions and issues 
is solely that the Member himself. Views 
and observations of constituents are 
very valuable in arriving at conclusions 
and determinations on bills upon which 
the Member is called upon to vote. 


The results of the poll follow: 


Un percent} 
Yes “No No 
opinion 
Do you f 

2 ares being transported from one school area to another in order to assure racial x = 
3. Trimmin 

L 16 5 
5. A bill which would authorize a union to picket = : 
8. A Bil to prohibit interstate travel of persons attempting to incite riots and violent civil = 3 
7. 3 ard = = 
& The Go 

9, Defendi 8 
10. U.S. efforts to urge the control of births in fast growin 8 * 
ILA bill = : 
R sana AS 
10 Politcal campaign funds for presidential elections derived from $1 voluntary checkolf on 2 : : 

Fan seeder ewndee eins: 17 


Miss Mary Lou Rajchel Honored by Girls’ 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, we con- 
stantly hear about the hippies and their 
activities, the beatniks and longhairs who 
demand that everything be given to 
them. 

Not often do we hear about the mass 
majority of our young people and the 
hard work they are doing, the real future 
leaders of America. 

Today, I am pleased to point out that 
a young lady from my home city, Miss 
Mary Lou Rajchel, of Winter Park, Fia, 
has been honored by Girls’ Nation here 
in Washington. 

Mary Lou was appointed by the presi- 
dent of Girls’ Nation to be secretary of 
labor. 

Her appointment to cabinet-level rank 
in Girls’ Nation reflects the wisdom of 
the Florida Girls’ State in choosing Mary 
Lou to be a delegate to the annual Girls’ 


Nation, which is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. 

This is the 21st annual session of Girls’ 
Nation, the legion’s youth citizenship 
training course in the processes of 
government. 


Crosses, Row on Row 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN W. EDWARDS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, an outstanding high school de- 
bater, Lemuel E. Hawsey III, of Lake 
Charles, La., gave an address while com- 
peting in the National Forensic League 
annual speech contest in Nashville, 
Tenn. It is thrilling to hear Mr. Hawsey 
deliver the address which he prepared, 
because of his masterful delivery and 
oratorical ability. However, in view of re- 
cent events relating to the country of 
France and, in particular, the recent 
visit by Gen. Charles de Gaulle to Can- 
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ada and the publicity which resulted 
therefrom, I think it appropriate that 
Mr, Hawsey's speech be printed at this 
Point in the Record for consideration by 
all Americans. The ties that bind Ameri- 
ca and France go back to the early days 
when young America was striving to 
wrest its independence from England. 
General de Gaulle seems to have forgot- 
ten, but I do not believe the people of 
France share his views. 

The address follows: 

Crosses, Row on Row 


(By Lemuel E. Hawsey II. Lake Charles 
High School, Lake Charles, La.) 

Unto Almighty God we commend the soul 
of our brother departed, and we commit this 
nation to the ground; earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and certain 
hope of the Resurrection of ite spirit. 

‘This wasn't the first time and it probably 
Will not be the last time that the spirit of 
France was laid to rest. 

For centuries her armies had marched 
across the continent of Europe in pomp and 
glory. Her navies roamed the seas, and her 
influence was felt in all corners of the earth. 
The French spirit was born on a victorious 
battlefield and christened as grandeur. 
Grandeur was the word that the French had 
coined to describe the spirit of a nation that 
held the world in tte grasp. Not even the de- 
Teat of Napoleon's armies could destroy this 
Spirit. France lived on in reduced power, 
but with the same spirit of grandeur. Paris 
Was the cultural center of the world; French 
Was the language of the diplomat; and 
France had a share in destiny. 

It was a hot, sultry day in August of 1914 


. When the spirit of France first faltered, and 


then was crushed and died under the heel of 
the German armies, For the first time in her 
France's spirit of grandeur had been 
Committed to the ground—earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust. America stood 
alone as a tower of strength and poured her 
lifeblood into France. Thirty-six thousand 
American men died for a land they had never 
Seen, for a country whose language they 
Could not even speak, so that French spirit 
Of grandeur could rise from the earth, rise 
from the ashes of destruction, rise from the 
dust of their death. 
But the French spirit had been reborn of 
& battlefield, and had found new life in death. 
gave her everlasting gratitude to 
America and she announced to all of the 
World that fate had done her worst to France, 
for she had survived the war to end all war. 
With the help of billions of American dollars, 
the French spirit of grandeur blossomed as 
France thankfully secured herself behind the 
Maginot line. 


A poet of the times looked back on that 
Conflict and composed a poem that described 
not only that war, but struggle for France's 
Spirit that would last for half a century 
more, as he wrote: 


In Flanders Fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below.” 


In America happiness had been born again. 
Her people had little time for poets, and had 
but faintly heard the heartfelt thanks from 
abroad as they drove about in their Model 
T's, danced the charleston, and argued over 
prohibition. More little boys had been born 
to take the places of those who lay in Flan- 
ders Fields. They knew little of the past, and 
even less of the future as they swam in 
America’s streams, walked through the streets 
of cities, and helped harvest her crops, Not 
only France, but all the world had found new 
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life, and the world was big, wide, wonderful, 
place that had come alive. 

An American song writer wrote: “The last 
time I saw Paris, her heart was young and 
gay.” For death had struck. In one swift 
agonizing moment that spirit of grandeur 
died and Hitler held Europe by the throat. 
Those same American boys that swam in 
America's streams—found themselves as 
men drowning in the icy waters of the At- 
lantic while struggling to reach the beaches 
at Normandy; the same boys who walked 
through her streete—died in the rubble of 
the devastated city of St. Lo; and those 
same Americans who had wandered through 
golden fields bled to death in French hedge- 
rows. They fought for the land they loved, 
and 184,000 of them died in France to free 
her from tyranny. They were returned to the 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, with 
the words of a poet ringing in their ears: 


“We are the Dead, Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders Fields.” 


After the last shot had been fired, and 
guns had been silenced forever, France once 
again struggled back to life. In two world 
restore France to the French, America poured 
300 billion dollars into France so that the 
French franc could emerge as one of the 
strongest currencies in the world. The 
French spirit of grandeur had risen again 
from her war torn countryside, but it had 
received a mortal wound. 

In 1954 France made her last bid for world 
leadership in a far away corner of the globe. 
All her hopes and dreams were crushed in 
defeat at Olenbien Phu. Her troops were 
forced to leaye Southeast Asia, and now 
American soldiers are fighting and dying in 
their place in the God forsaken jungles of 
Vietnam, 

Time had bypassed France. The fate of 
the world no longer hinged on the news from 
Paris. In a brief 40 years, centuries of pomp 
and glory had become nothing more than 
memories of a bygone era, Even her spirit, 
her grandeur was dying. 

Last spring, as once again the poppies 
bloomed in Flanders Fields, French Presi- 
dent Charles DeGaulle announced that he 
would restore the grandeur that was once 
France. He would save that dying spirit—for 
along with all Frenchmen he dreamed of a 
France that would lead the world in gran- 
deur as she had done so long ago. He said 
that France would travel the road to leader- 
ship alone. That France had no debts and 
would pay no debts. And with one sweeping 
wave of his hand he denied the past and 
cut the heart out of the NATO alliance as 
he ordered that all United States troops 
leave France. All the world stood back in 
shocked disbelief as DeGaulle ordered that 
France's very lifeblood be pumped from her 
and they asked, ‘Will United States troops 
leave France?“ That question has already 
been answered—Yes, they will, all but the 
60,000 that are buried there. No man nor 
nation acting in Godless cruelty can blot 
those white crosses from the French coun- 
tryside and destroy the memory of the men 
who lie there. 

The final verse of that poem written over 
50 years ago seems to be more of a prophesy: 


“To you from falling hands the torch 
We throw; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


That torch, the torch of freedom, now lies 
and just a glowing ember covered by 
sands of time. And so, once again, the 
tions of the world have watched as the 
of France is committed to ground, earth 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 
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Corpsmen Walk to Town After Center 
Disturbance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorn below, a story dated July 31 
from the McCook, Nebr., Daily Gazette 
in regard to disturbances at the Job 
Corps camp at McCook. This sort of 
thing, I am told, has happened previ- 
ously. I was also advised that at the Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Job Corps Center, 44 young 
corpsmen from Watts refused to follow 
normal rules of conduct, and after a few 
days, had to be sent home as people who 
could not be helped. One incident which 
I am told occurred at the Lincoln Job 
Corps Center by the 44 young men from 
Watts was the dumping of their full 
trays of food on the floor in the dining 
room, and then arrogantly stating to one 
of the supervisors, “White man, you 
clean it up.” 

The following experience at the Mc- 
Cook Job Corps Center, and many other 
stories from other centers throughout 
the country, make it very doubtful if this 
is an effective and productive program: 
CorPsMEN WALK TO TOWN AFTER CENTER 

DISTURBANCE 
(By Bob Sailors) 

Six members of the McCook Job Corps 
walked 11 miles to McCook this morning and 
complained to the police that they had been 
beaten up in a dorm fight at the center Sun- 
day night, 

‘Two more members walked to McCook later 
this morning, one without shoes, and said 
they didn’t want to go back. 

Another Corpsman was lying on a picnic 
table in front of the well-lighted canteen 
about 2 a.m; this morning. He told Red Wil- 
low County Deputy Sheriff Eugene Morris he 
was afraid to go into his dorm because “they 
are after my hide.” 

All eight complaining Corpsmen were 
whites. They said their trouble came from 
Negro Corpsmen. 

Conflicting reports came from the center 
today after the incident which apparentiy 
started about 9:30 p.m. Sunday. 

Center Director Clem Griffin said about six 
youths were involved in a brawl in a street 
in front of the administration building. 

He said the fight had broken up by the 
time he reached the center at 10 p.m. 

A camp worker had a different story, how- 
ever. 

He told Morris at the center early today 
that he broke up the brawl in Dorm H, add- 
ing that he had “no idea“ how many youths 
were involved. ~ 

A Negro counselor, one of the first to talk 
to Morris, admitted about 2:30 a.m. that 
there had been “an uprising” but said it was 
all over by that time in the morning. 

Morris, who was at the center to check on 
any damage or injuries, was asked to leave 
by one counselor who told the deputy he had 
no business on federal property. 

Morris returned to the center about 3 a.m., 
after Griffin brought the six run-a-ways back 
from the McCook Police Department, 

Griffin told Morris that a broken window 
and door on Dorm 4 had been broken for 
more than a week and that no damage oc- 
curred during the fight. 4 
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Editor John S. Knight Says President 
Johnson Should Think Less About 1963 
and Give Strong Leadership to Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial headed “Politicians, Promising 
Utopia, Shackle Citizens to the State” in 
the Detroit Free Press July 31, Editor 
John S. Knight very ably diagnoses some 
of the Nation’s ills, warning that the 
United States is rapidly losing its moral 
fiber in succumbing to insidious influ- 
ences. 

I would like to recommend that my 
colleagues ponder the statements set 
forth in the editorial which follows: 
POLITICIANS, PROMISING UTOPIA, SHACKLE CIT- 

IZENS TO THE STATE 

Sir Thomas Moore wrote a book in 1516 
about the island of Utopia which 
enjoyed the perfect political and social sys- 
tem. 

In the centuries which followed, the 
theorists of many lands have tinkered with 
various concepts of the ideal society. 

Some pin their faith on socialism, others 

communism but most settle for a con- 
stantly expanding welfare state. 

The basic thought behind all of these 
philosophies—usually politically motivated— 
is the forced dependence of the individual 
upon the state. 

Even in so civilized a nation as Great 
Britain, the government provides security 
from the cradle to the grave. Collaterally, 
vigorous capitalism under the spur of com- 
petition is losing its thrust as government 
seeks to nationalize the United Kingdom's 
basic industries. 

Uruguay, the nearly complete welfare state, 
is a prime example of fiscal irresponsibility. 
Its people, encouraged by the expediency 
of political leaders, demand ever higher bene- 
fits. The result is inflation, outrageous prices 
and ultimate bankruptcy. 

We might all enjoy living in a world which 
demanded a minimum of effort with guar- 
anteed security and high remuneration for 
doing as little as possible. 

The only trouble with these utopian 
schemes is that they don't work. 

Our concern, therefore, is found in the 
emulation by the United States of theories 
which have been tried without success in 
other countries. 

Why should this nation which grew to 
unprecedented wealth and development un- 
der a free competitive system succumb to 
the soft theorizing of academicians and new 
day economists? 

Even now, the flaws in President Johnson's 
Great Society are glaringly apparent. The 
President boasts of our high living stand- 
ards, the low rate of unemployment and 
elimination of poverty. Yet we are existing 
in a virtual state of anarchy as law enforce- 
ment agencies appear powerless to prevent 
rioting and looting in our streets. 

In New York City, 1,000 tax-supported so- 
cial workers held a mass demonstration at 
city hall to pressure Mayor Lindsay into 
accepting their demands. Pickets carried 
signs calling the mayor a “pseudo-liberal” 
and “union buster.” Taxation is so high in 
“welfare city” that scores of business firms 
have already left New York and more are on 
their way out. 

President Johnson suffers from the delu- 
sion that any problem can be cured by 
spending a few more billions. Yet Detroit, 
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which has the best anti-poverty program in 
the country, good relations between the 


The Nation suffers from a decline of mor- 
ality and the breakdown of respect for law 
and order. 

As retired Associate Justice Charles E. 
Whittaker of the United States Supreme 
Court has said, “History shows that every 
society which became lawless soon suc- 
cumbed and the evidences of each society's 
decay appeared in the toleration of disobedi- 
ence of its laws and the judgments of its 
courts.” 

Stokely Carmichael and other anarchists 
are actively fomenting revolution with their 
open definance of our legal institutions. 

But Johnson endures their insults, plays 
anti-Romney politics in Michigan and can 
think of nothing better to do than to pout 
and ask Congress for more money. 

This is a sad commentary on a man re- 
puted to be a strong President. 

Our era of discontent, described by Sen. 
Robert Kennedy as the worst since the Civil 
War, will not be ended until the President 
resolves to end it. 

The American people want something 
more substantive than phony reports on the 
progress being made in Vietnam and apply- 
ing band aids to social cancers. 

Decisions of the Supreme Court have 
placed shackles on law enforcement officers 
and encouraged “easy justice.” 

Union leaders enjoy ready access to the 
White House but give no heed to presidential 
wage guidelines. The National Labor Rela- 
— Board is notoriously oriented to labor’s 

e. 

Government bureaucracies fiddle around 
with investigations on automobile safety but 
never utter a harsh word about the drunks 
who cause the accidents. 

The President, who once warned federal 
agencies against harassment, has permitted 
an orgy of investigations against both in- 
dividuals and business. 

Federal payrolls are growing at an 
astounding rate, yet the President says he is 
demanding economy in government. 

Medicare is costing more than administra- 
tion estimates, Social Security taxes will soon 
take another jump, the federal budget has 
become a joke. 

True, President Johnson has more than his 
share of problems and we can sympathize 
with him. 

But there can be no lasting solutions until 
he comes to grips with realities, thinks less 
about 1968 and gives stronger leadership to 
the nation. 

For the United States Is rapidly losing its 
moral fibre in succumbing to insidious influ- 
ences which in time will destroy our precious 
institutions which have served our nation so 
well in the past. 


Free Legal Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude a recent public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is free legal coun- 
sel for those without the funds to pay 
for such services: 
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Prez LEGAL SERVICE 


This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

As Americans, we haye long been proud of 
the fact that equality before the law is a 
fundamental principle of our system of 
jurisprudence. In other words, when a wrong 
has been committed, the man in the 
land has the same right to his day in court 
as the multi-millionaire. 

A few years ago, however, it was pointed 
out that where the doctrine of equality is 
concerned, there is a serious lapse between 
theory and practice. Investigation disclosed 
that millions of Americans never instituted 
legal action to protect their interests for two 
potent reasons—either because they are un- 
aware of their basic rights or because they 
lack the means to pay for counsel. 

The public has been unaware of this situ- 
ation. But it presented a golden opportunity 
to those shoddy characters who prey upon 
the weak and unfortunate to make their 
living. The poor man is an easy victim for 
this class of swindlers because, usually, he 
lacks the educational background to under- 
stand the nature of the swindler. As a result, 
in too many instances, he signa up to buy a 
motor car, or furniture, or other equipment 
on the installment plan at prices which have 
been inflated beyond reason. The honest 
businessman deplores such practices but the 
honest business man is in no position to 
police his dishonest competitors. 

It is estimated that millions of dollars are 
extorted from the country’s poorest people 
by such methods every year. An attempt to 
end this evil was started a few years ago by 
private legal associations, In some localities, 
legal counsel is provided without charge to 
those who do not have the funds to pay for 
such services. Now this service is being ex- 
panded with financial help from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Federal agency 
set up to conduct the war on poverty. 

This program is now operating in co- 
operation with the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association, an organization set 
up by the legal profession for the express 
purpose of providing legal aid for the poor. 
In addition to extending help in individual 
cases, this organization is giving basic legal 
instructions at the community level. Once 
an entire community has been alerted, the 
swindler will have a much harder time in 
finding his victims. 

There are now sbout 250 legal service 
agencies operating on funds supplied by the 
war on poverty. They are staffed by more than 
1,200 lawyers. In this fiscal year, they will 
handle close to 300,000 cases. This is cer- 
tainly a substantial beginning. 

When this program first started, many 
feared that free legal advice would make sub- 
stantial inroads on the income of private law 
firms. In most cases these fears have been 
erased. In the past, private law firms han- 
dled thousands of cases for the poor without 
compensation. Now these cases are turned 
over to the service agencies. 

The National Bar Association and other 
private agencies are cooperating with the 
Federal Government in this . Act- 
ing together, they should be able to correct 
a grave weakness in our legal system. 

Thank you for listening. 


The American Indian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans who regard race mixing as a 


i 
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Sincere solution rather than a politically 

Motivated gimmick are unable to under- 

Stand why all the fuss about the black 

man while the native American Indian 

goes unnoticed. 

The answer to the Indians’ plight may 
be that there are not enough of them to 
Organize into a voting pressure group. 
They aré too proud and independent and, 
in many instances, readily adapt with the 
White’s civilization—so they do not count. 

I insert the recent Associated Press 
story on the American Indian here in the 
Recorp for our colleagues attention: 

INDIANS COMPLAIN OF POVERTY 

SANDERSVILLE, Miss. (AP).—Indian leaders 
described poverty and hunger as the lot of 
the 80 Choctaws in the Bogue Homo settle- 
Ment, smallest reservation in Mississippi. 

The picture came from Emerik B, Boyt, 
Who teaches in the settlement’s one-room 
government school, and many of the 80 resi- 
dents in the settlement in Jones County. 

The one-room frame school building is 
the best building in the settlement, which is 
Composed of a rickety tin church built by 
the Indians and 10 ramshackled houses dat- 
ing back to the 1920s. The residents rent 
the houses for $50 a year. 

Boyt, who teaches the 21 pupils, in the 
five-grade school said the Indians are left 

the government to “take care of them- 

Selves,” although the government has said it 

is planning to help with housing later. 

The Indians expressed some bitterness 
With the federal government but not the 
State, Mississippi allows the Choctaws to take 
Part in the food stamp program handled by 
its welfare department. 

Passa also receive welfare checks from the 
Most, however, get no federal money. 
Estelle Thomas, who recently returned 

California to be with her elderly 
mother, said Indians in other states get 

Welfare stipends from the federal govern- 

ment but not In Mississippi.” 

Huey Nickey, a son of 83-year-old Chief 
Buly Nickey, said his father's home was 

by a tornado in 1957 and the Red 

Cross tried to help in the rebuilding but 

“the federal government said no.” 

Nickey said about 12 years ago the gov- 
ernment gave the land to the Choctaw 

whose headquarters are at the Bur- 
®au of Indian Affairs office at Philadelphia, 
miles to the north. 

Huey Nickey said the Indians’ diet was 
Poor, with their only meat coming from the 
hogs raised by a few of the families. 

Both he and his brother Thomas Huey, 

their people were hungry. 


Forceful Statement by Governor Agnew on 
Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, I want to 
lannmend Gov. Spiro Agnew, of Mary- 

d. on his forceful statement on riots 
lusued Sunday. He pulls no punches and 
hot a spade a spade. The Governor will 


allow any rationalizing to justify 

current violence. Criminal activity 
Will be treated with swift action. 

I include the Governor's statement 


F 
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with my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Our country is as much threatened by the 
lawless rioting in our streets as it is by our 
enemies abroad. 

In such a serious time, the people of a 
state are entitled to a clear and direct 
statement of their governor's position. This 
is such a statement. 

In the first place, it is evident that there 
Is ample cause for unrest in our cities. There 
is still discrimination and, in too many 
cases, there are deplorable slum conditions. 
Our Negro citizens have not, and in many 
cases are not, receiving equal educational, 
job and housing opportunities. 

The gains recently made, while good, are 
not enough. 

I believe that responsible militants with- 
in the Negro leadership should use every 
means available to place legitimate pres- 
sure on those in authority to break the 
senseless and artificial barriers of racial dis- 
crimination. 

But legitimate pressure—the power of the 
vote—the power of political, eco- 
nomic and social action—does not give any 
person or group a license to commit crimes. 

Burning, looting and sniping, even under 
the banner of civil rights, are still arson, 
larceny and murder. There are established 
penalties for such felonies and we cannot 
change the punishment simply because the 
crime occurred during a riot. The laws must 
be consistently enforced to protect all our 
people. 

If an man burns his neighbor's 
house, or loots his neighbor’s store, or guns 
his neighbors down, no reason for his anger 
will be enough of an excuse. 

WILL NOT BE TOLERATED 

In Maryland, rioting or inciting to riot, 
no matter what wrong is said to be the 
cause, will not be tolerated, There are proper 
ways to protest and they must be used. It 
shall now be the policy in this state to im- 
mediately arrest any person inciting a riot 
and to not allow that person to finish his 
vicious speech. 

All lawbreakers will be vigorously and 
promptly prosecuted. 

Acts of violence will not be later forgiven 
just because the criminal after a while adopts 
& more reasonable attitude. The violent can- 
not be allowed to sneak unnoticed from the 
war dance to the problem-solving meeting. 

No, the problem-solving conference must 
be reserved for those who shun lawlessness, 
who win their places at the conference table 
by leadership that builde rather than de- 
stroys. 

RESPONSIBILITY HELD KEY 

The problem-solving must be done by con- 
structive militants such as the Wilkinses, 
Kings, Youngs and Randolphs—not by the 
Carmichaels, Joneses, and Browns, But it 
should include the younger responsible lead- 
ership as well as older, more established 
leaders. Responsibility is the yardstick. 


with any responsible leaders to discuss the 
problems that confront us. I will not meet 
with those who engage in or urge riots and 
other criminal acts as weapons to 
power. 

In conclusion, I commend the ci 
both races who have continued to 
themselves with intelligent restraint in spite 
of great pressure. 

I share the sorrow of those who have suf- 
fered and who continue to suffer from the 
reckless acts of a few. For the confused and 


our society, I have only pity. 
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The Northeastern Water Supply Study— 
Long Island Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has authorized a study in depth of 
the water supply problems of the North- 
eastern United States of America. In 
connection with this study the Army 
Corps of Engineers has been holding 
hearings in the northeastern section of 
our Nation. At my request, they recently 
agreed to hold hearings on Long Island. 
These hearings were devoted to the fu- 
ture water needs of our area. There is 
no more important problem for our 
area's future growth, development, and 
happiness. 

I was delighted to attend these hear- 
ings even though I had to fly from Wash- 
ington to be present. I had been invited 
by the Army Corps of Engineers to open 
the hearings and make a statement of 
the position of our area in meeting its 
future water needs. Many people have 
written me for copies of the statement 
I made. I, therefore, wish to make this 
statement available publicly here in the 
House of Representatives. The statement 
follows: 

I am pleased to open these hearings to- 
day in Nassau County and in the Fourth 


I am, of course, gratified that the Army 
Corps of Engineers saw fit to acceed to my 


This is the 23rd public hearing held by 
the Army Corps of Engineers in accordance 
with Congressional directions for a North- 


sau and Suffolk counties, especially in Nas- 
sau county and still more emphatically in the 
Central area which is the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, have suffered three times 
during the last three decades from prolonged 
droughts. We are just now recovering from 
one of the worst. 

The water table in our area stood just a 
matter of 10 months ago at the lowest level 


Every indication is that area needs will grow 
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Up to the present time it has been as- 
sumed that a provident God and a generous 
planet would satisfy all our water needs. The 
average homeowner when he turns the tap 
on in his home expects that pure water will 
come out of it as long as he keeps it open. 
He does not want to hear any excuses for 
the failure of this to take place. Yet many 
problems must be solved if this is to be ac- 
complished. The problems are economio— 
they are political, as well as scientific and 
technical. 


Long Island can be sure of two facts, One 
is that our population will continue to ex- 
plode and second is that new industry will 
mushroom across the face of both Nassau 
and Suffolk counties, Our water needs will 
escalate but the outlook on Long Island 18 
not basically a pessimistic one, it is rather 
an optimistic one, as there are many studies 
which indicate that our ground water sup- 
plies are great. There are untapped reservoirs 
beneath us even as we sit here today that 
could possibly maintain a population of ten 
million people in our bi-county area using 
our present resources, but that is only a pos- 
sibility in an area in which we must have 
certainties. The plain fact is that many of 
the facts on which we rely are uncertain. 
Our estimates of population and industrial 
growth for the future are uncertain. Our 
needs, therefore, are uncertain, and the ex- 
tent of our resources are also uncertain. 

» All this points to the need for an initial 
effort to obtain facts. We must undertake re- 
search and study and come forth with some 
concrete evidence on which proper planning 
development and construction can proceed. 

Our possiblities have already been fairly 
well defined in certain broad categories: 

1. In the first place we can expand our 
existing supplies of ground water, in addi- 
tion to praying for rain that consists mainly 
of protecting our supply. 

Ł (a) Some efforts along this line have al- 
ready been made in experimental attempts to 
prevent salt water encroachment into our 
fresh water supplies by the injection of 
treated sewage affluent back into the ground 
by a system of wells along our south and 
north shores. This recharged water injected 
into the ground maintains the proper inter- 
face between the fresh and salt water under 
us. Various combinations of wells and in- 
jections of fresh and salt water in various 
areas have been suggested. Before hard, ex- 
tensive and expensive decisions are made, 
‘however, the research of basic facts must be 
undertaken and completed. We must have 
more than theories as a basis on which to 


proceed. 
} (b) We can also expand our existing sup- 
plies of water by a proper attack on the prob- 
lems of pollution and by effective water pol- 
lution controls. This is an immediate need 
on Long Island and one that should be un- 
dertaken at every level of government with- 
out further delay. 
: ‘We most assuredly need an immediate end 
to all cesspools and septic tanks being used 
by private homeowners. These must be re- 
placed by municipal sewerage systems. This, 
of course, raises immediately serious financial 
and political problems. It is up to our units 
of government to convince the people the 
im of sewers, not only as a means of 
ridding ourselves of unwanted wastes, but as 
a means of protecting our vital and necessary 
water supplies. Too often in the past there 
has been a failure on the part of our local 
governments to adequately deal with these 
problems from a political point of view. The 
recent tragic defeat by the voters of the 
sewerage systems in the western section of 
Suffolk and the failure to get started on the 
sewerage systems in the eastern area of Nas- 
sau are outstanding examples. There have, 
in addition, been local problems. One such 
is being suffered in the community of Mas- 
sapequa where the water supply equipment 
was inadequate, Public resistance delayed 
the needed construction of new water towers. 
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Once the people were adequately informed 
of the importance of this equipment, its 
approval was obtained. The lesson is for 
public education and local leadership. 

Industry must play a major part in pol- 
lution control. Not only the industry that is 
on Long Island now but that which is to 
come. Proper requirements must be Imposed 
to see that these industries do not pollute 
our water supplies and a way must be found 
to help them adequately bear the costs of 
such purifying equipment and procedures. 

I have long been an advocate of a federal 
tax credit for water pollution control. I still 
consider this a sound and progressive pro- 
posal. Certainly, municipal cooperation has 
proven effective in other areas of this coun- 
try and of countries in western Europe and 
should be looked to as a way to meet this 
particular problem, 

II. The second great area of promise for 
the future is the developing of new sources 
of water supply. There are two proposals. 

(a) The first of these is the desaliniza- 
tion of sea water. Such a system works but 
the cost of such a program is still a problem 
and in the main an unknown. We do not 
know if it is economically feasible or desir- 
able. Estimates for desalinated water range 
from 25 cents to $1.00 a thousand gallons to 
produce. This does not even include its de- 
livery cost to the consumer. In contrast, the 
community of Westbury on Long Island now 
pays 30 cents a thousand gallons for water 
delivered to the consumer. Until the cost 
factor is controlled this source of water could 
only be considered an emergency possibility. 
The quality of the water, however, is so good 
that it might prove economical to mix. it 
with low grade water to make potable water 
on an economical basis. 

(b) Another recent idea that has been 
proposed to increase our water sources is to 
dam the Long Island Sound and to make it 
into the “Great Long Island Lake.” The 
proposal is to build a bridge-dam across the 
eastern end of Long Island to Connecticut, 
close the western end, and filling the reser- 
voir with fresh water from rivers. Although 
this is engineeringly possible, it raises se- 
rious problems of cost, pollution control and 
a change of the ecology of the area which 
have serious implications, I would put this 
strictly in the category of an emergency type 
solution. I doubt we have an emergency to 
justify such a drastic expenditure. 

These ideas represent the alternatives we 
have to meet our future water needs, The 
choice between rests on facts which are un- 
known. We must get these facts as our first 
order of business. We need an effective in- 
strument to obtain them. 

Just as I have indicated to this hearing 
the difference between problems of Nassau 
and Suffolk counties and those of New York 
City in the question of water supply, so I 
must stress to this hearing now the com- 
monalty of interests of Nassau and Suffolk 
counties in their water supply problems, It 
seems to me that county lines must not be 
considered in discussing water supply. Snow 
and rain falls on the two Long Island coun- 
ties without regard for political lines. It must 
be used and utilized in the same way. Water 
drawn from a well in eastern Suffolk may 
well come from beneath Nassau soil and vice- 
versa. It appears to me that a bi-county 
water supply agency is an urgent requirement 
of our area, If legislation on the state level 
is necessary for such an agency, then I will 
urge our local legislators to prepare it at 
once, 

We need, and I now propose, a Nassau- 
Suffolk Water Authority and Pollution Con- 
trol Commission. We need an agency able 
to obtain the required research from the 
many sources now engaged in research. We 
need an authority ready to coordinate the 
needs of Long Island for the years immedi- 
ately ahead and for the years of our children 
and grandchildren: Such an agenc7 could in- 
deed work with private enterprise and with 
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municipal governments in seeking a unified 
program that will indeed meet the needs of 
tomorrow. It could make the proper choices 
for our “water-bed” area. I do not visualize 
such a commission as a seller of water but as 
s finder and protector. 

On July 13th the House of Representatives 
passed the National Water Commission Act 
which will establish a seven member com- 
mission at the national level to look into the 
water supply problems of our nation of the 
next 25 to 50 years. This commission will 
study our requirements and the ways we 
have to meet them. I would hope our Nassau- 
Suffolk Water Authority and Polution Con- 
trol Commission would be able to work with 
such a national water commission in solving 
the water supply problems at our local level. 

In conclusion, I would say that Long Is- 
land is vitally interested in the hearings be- 
ing conducted before you today. We know we 
need facts—facts about the amount of water 
that really lies beneath us; facts about the 
costs of bringing it to the surface; facts 
about the cost of comparative methods of 
supplying water; facts about the sources and 
control of pollution. We are optimistic, but 
we are also realistic. We know we have time 
to solve our problems but we know that we 
face a serious political problem in the fact 
that we lack an emergency which requires 
us to use that time wisely. We know that 
water is not only important to us economi- 
cally and for our health, but on Long Island 
it is an important recreational item as well. 
It is an essential to life and the pursuit of 
happiness. We seek from you gentlemen some 
vision as to our needs in the future and as 
to the ways to supply them. We know we 
may have to reach some day into New Eng- 
land or into Canada to get the water we re- 
quire. Any proposals to span the Long Island 
Sound by bridge or tunnel that may finally 
be approved should take into account the 
possibility that someday such a structure 
might be required to also carry water across 
our Long Island Sound. Such advanced 
thinking could save a great deal of money in 
the years to come. 

Next year your study group will begin lay- 
ing out the framework for long-range aati 
I hope you will take seriously into account 
the future needs of the Long Island area. 
I know you have discovered that 10% of the 
water in the Northeast area is already being 
transferred between water systems, If you 
think this is necessary in our area, I hope 
you will make it clear to us. 

Although we are optimistic we know that 
even though we have had a good rainfall 
this spring and summer on Long Island, our 
Long Island ground water level and stream 
flow have continued to decline. We intend 
to do what is necessary to protect the future. 

Some of the most learned experts in Long 
Island water and water supply are in this 
room, Some of them I have invited just be- 
cause of this vast knowledge. Others are here 
who are aware of the need but not neces- 
sarily of the means of satisfying that need. 
I wish to welcome everyone, knowing the 
work started today will not be completed 
today but that every word will be taken down 
and studied at length by the expert officers 
i this board, I thank you for your atten- 

on, 


The Causes of Rioting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, many 
persons who have viewed the recent riots 
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have sought to find simple answers. Fre- 
quently the finger of blame was pointed 
at the Congress for failure to act on more 
Programs to provide greater benefits in 
the way of education, housing, recrea- 
tion, and jobs. However, as a significant 
editorial in the Saturday, July 29, issue 
of the Chicago Daily News pointed out 
four out of 23 Negroes of a New York 
looting gang arrested last week turned 
out to be employees of city-sponsored an- 
tipoverty programs. Furthermore, as the 
Tecent report of the 1965 Watts riots 
disclosed, well-to-do Negroes are just as 
full of resentment and ready for violence 
as the poor, deprived Negroes. The report 
stated tha. 

Resentment is just as, or more, likely to 
find expression in riot participation by those 
Who are better off than by those who are 
disadvantaged. 


This meaningful editorial should help 
&void the pitfall which many have adopt- 
ed that more money and more Federal 
Programs could prevent the riots. The 
answer is more elusive than that. As the 
Daily News points out in its editorial, 
“The Causes of Rioting“: 

‘THE CAUSES OF RIOTING 


Gov. Kerner, as chairman of President 
Johnson's advisory commission to eek 
Causes of the wave of riots, has a chance 
to perform an important public service. 

For what emerges most clearly from all 
the millions of words uttered about the sit- 
Uation is that nobody really knows much 
about why these things happen or how to 
Cure them. And the suspicion grows that 
Most of the assumptions the politicians and 
Pundits have made (present company not 
excepted) don't hold water. 

The standard assumptions have been that 
Young Negroes go into the streets and boot 
And riot because they have been deprived of 
education, decent housing and recreation and 
Jobs to keep them off the streets. 

Yet among 23 young Negroes of a New 
York looting gang arrested Thursday morn- 
ing, four turned out to be employes of city- 
Sponsored antipoverty programs. Whatever 
these four needed to make good citizens the 
answer clearly wasn't jobs alone. 

That is a single case, but what gives it 
Televancy is the just-finished report on the 
1965 Watts riots, growing out of exhaustive 
Studies made over two years by experts of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

The key finding was that well-to-do, suc- 
Cesaful Negroes are just as full of resentment 
and ready for violence as are the poor, de- 
Prived Negroes. “Resentment,” the report 
Said, “is just as or more, likely to find ex- 
Pression in riot participation by those who 
are better off than by those who are disad- 
vantaged. 

They did not conclude that jobs, better 

ing and education wouldn't help; quite 
the contrary. They simply concluded that 
after those imperative opportunities were 
Provided, there would still be a massive prob- 
lem left to solve. 

Once this fact has been brought to light, 

reasons are not hard to find. A Negro in 
Chicago who has whipped all the odds and 
von a law or medical degree will find that his 
tréubles have just begun. He has separated 

elf from his fellow Negroes without win- 
Ning real acceptance by the white com- 
Munity. He will encounter bias when it comes 
to a clientele, bias when he seeks a 
decent place to live, bias in the schools he 
Wants his children to attend, bias in the clubs 
he would like to join. 

In the face of all this, his fury is not likely 
to be any less than that of the Negro still 
Genied a place on the bottom rung of the 

der. 
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The fact, of course, is that the Negro doctor 
or lawyer is not going to riot in the streets. 
But their children may do just that, and 
their children’s greater access to education 
may lead them to a “respectable” career or, 
just as readily, to a leadership role in the 
protest movement. 

These are discouraging findings, but if 
they are true—as they appear to be—they 
had best be assessed frankly by the Kerner 
commission and by all others seeking answers 
to violence. 

Those answers will never be simple. If there 
is a conspiracy toward insurrection, that 
must be discovered and smashed. Law-defy- 
ing leaders must be arrested and dealt with 
sternly; the rule of law is the final protection 
of Negroes and whites alike. 

Mayor Daley is properly proud of the fact 
that some 20.000 Chicago children are en- 
rolled in Head Start programs, while another 
21,000 dropouts and other youths have found 
employment in the city’s job programs this 
year. These are parts of the solution. 

But all of the programs and all of the leg- 
islation that can be brought to bear will still 
fall short of a total solution, which is to 
make it possible for all citizens, black and 
white, to achieve status as dignified human 
beings. ‘The final answer to that lies deep in 
the human heart, buried under layers of prej- 
udice and fear. Making this clear is perhaps 
the most important task in the human rights 
catalog. 


George B. Galloway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the passing of Dr. George B. 
Galloway, Members of this Chamber have 
lost a cherished friend and an extraordi- 
narily competent aid. As senior specialist 
in American Government in the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress for many years, Dr. Galloway 
rendered invaluable assistance to many 
Members of Congress. As staff director of 
the Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Congress in the mid-1940’s, he was 
instrumental in drafting the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, a landmark 
statute in the history of Congress. Among 
other books, he was the author of the 
“History of the House of Representa- 
tives,” an authoritative work on our great 
institution. 

But George Galloway will be remem- 
bered most for his generous spirit, his 
sense of idealism, and for his dedication 
to the institutions of democracy. 

Mrs. Miller and I extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Galloway and their two 
sons in their great loss. 

This morning’s Washington Post in- 
cludes an editorial which reflects the high 
esteem in which Dr. George B. Galloway 


was held in this community. I insert the 


editorial at this point in the RECORD: 
GEORGE B. GALLOWAY 


It is unlikely that any contemporary 
za more detailed knowledge or a 

more profound understanding of the work- 
ings of the United States Congress than 
George Galloway, who died here a few days 
ago. Dr. Galloway, a professional political 
scientist, was primarily a scholar, excep- 
tionally learned in the theory and structure 
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of American political institutions. He added 
a wealth of direct experience to research, 
however. For a score of years he served as 
senior specialist In American Government at 
the Library of Congress. Many members of 
Congress—and many journalists and stu- 
dents as well—were the beneficiaries of his 
learning, his generous readiness to be of help 
and his sensitive understanding of the prob- 
lems of a free society. 

Prior to his service at the Library of Con- 
gress, Dr. Galloway was secretary of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Congress. In this capacity, he played 
an important and constructive role in the 
modernization of congressional procedures 
achieved under the Congressional Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946. He was an ardent ad- 
vocate, among other things, of home rule 
for the District of Columbia, Behind a cer- 
tain scholarly dryness of manner, there 
lurked in George Galloway a wealth of wit 
and quiet humor; and all that he did was 
informed, moreover, by a disciplined fervor 
for human liberty. His books and his lifetime 
of study constitute an invaluable legacy. 


Poland and Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
of the reporting on the Middle East crisis 
contains the expected inaccuracies and 
oversimplification that present day jour- 
nalists tend to provide. A very thought- 
ful commentary on the Middle East crisis 
and the position taken by the Communist 
distatorship in Warsaw was carried in 
the July 29 edition of the Polish Ameri- 
can. In view of its penetrating nature I 
insert it in the RECORD: 

POLAND AND ISRAEL 

The twenty-third anniversary of the Pol- 
ish Communist regime was hallmarked sev- 
eral days ago with a statement by Prime Min- 
ister Jozef Cyrankiewicz to six Arab ambas- 
sadors promising “un support of the 
Polish government and people for the right- 
ous struggle“ of the Arab countries against 
the so-called “efforts of imperialist aggres- 
sion,” 

Since the present Middle East crisis stems 
in large part from the determination of cer- 
tain Arab leaders to obliterate Israel, a logi- 
cal question to ask at this juncture is 
whether the obliteration of Israel is also the 
objective of Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz and 
the government with which he is associated. 

This, if answered in the affirmative, would 
most certainly represent a most remarkable 
and unfortunate departure from the entire 
Polish historic tradition—as should be evi- 
dent to anyone with even the faintest knowl- 
edge of Polish history. 

For centuries, Poland was a place of refuge 
for many thousands of Jews who sought 
sanctuary in a hostile Europe. Because 
Poland maintained an “open door“ policy 
based upon religious and ethnic tolerance, 
its Jewish population continued to increase 
until, in the period between the two World 
Wars, it amounted to approximately ten per- 
cent of the nation’s total population. 

After the cataclysm of World War II— 
and the destruction of most of Europe's 
Jewry which was a part of that cataclysm— 
Poland’s Jewish population virtually ceased 
to exist since most of its remnants-migrated 
to Israel, where they were joined by refugees 
from many other lands. 
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And it is this new homeland—the state 
of Israel—which some would now have 
destroyed. 

Reports from Americans returning from 
thelr summer vacations in Poland seem to 
indicate that most Poles support the Israeli 
position In the Arab-Israeli dispute—just as 
most of the Free World's public opinion 
seems to sympathize with Israel's determi- 
nation to exist as a nation. 

But the Gomulka regime, for whom Cyran- 
klewlcz spoke, is apparently supporting a 
foreign policy which is contrary to the pref- 
erence of most Poles. This, in itself, is merely 
another indication of that heavy Soviet Rus- 
sian hand which continues to weigh upon 
Poland to the detriment of Poland's na- 
tional self-interest and to the detriment of 
its international prestige. 

The Communist government of Roumania 
has used the b-Israeli dispute as a means 
of increasing its independence from the So- 
viet Union by taking an active role in seeking 
a genuine solution to the Middle East crisis. 
It is unfortunate that Poland's Gomulka has 
been unwilling or unable to do likewise. 


First Postgraduate Seminar on Advanced 
Tourism Studies of IUOTO To Be Held 
in Turin, Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from July 
29 to August 20, 1967, the first post- 
graduate Seminar on Advanced Tourism 
Studies of IUOTO—International Union 
of Official Travel Organizations, Con- 
sultative Status U.N.—will be held in 
Turin, Italy. 
One of my distinguished constituents, 
Mr, Murray Vidockler, will be one of 
those attending the seminar. 
I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the text of a statement issued 
by the Travel Marketing Institute, which 
presents a short biography of Mr. 
Vidockler, and an explanation of the 


seminar. 

The text follows: 

! Mr: Murray Vidockler, CTC, President of 
All State Bus Company, operators of Ameri- 
can Adventure Tours, has been invited and 
is attending the first postgraduate Seminar 
on Advanced Tourism Studies of IUOTO in 
Turin, Italy. j 

The IVOTO (International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations, Consultative Status 
U.N.) has established this program for offi- 
cials of national government agencies and 
future graduate level teachers of tourism, 
The seminar will take place from July 29th 
to August 20th, and includes well-known 
professors of economics from countries all 
over the world, including Czechoslovakia, on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

Of the 103 U.N, member nations who could 
be invited by the trustees for this tourlsm 
development management program, there are 
only 25 English-speaking and 25 French- 
speaking postgraduate candidates. 

Mr. Vidockler says that he regards this as 
a great opportunity to participate and asso- 
ciate with such outstanding leaders in the 
economic comprehension of tourism. Tour- 
ism is the world’s largest industry, has the 
greatest potential for export industries of 
developing nations, as well as those nations 
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concerned with balance of payments 
problems. 

Mr. Vidockler specializes as a consultant 
in travel marketing, numbering his 
accounts his own firm, All State Bus Com- 
pany, and Brighton Travel Bureau, as well 
as Caledonian Airways, American Adventure 
Tours, Travel Times, and several hotels. 

He is also Executive Director of Travel 
Marketing Institute, a newly formed organi- 
zation of senior marketing people in the 
travel industry. Mr. Vidockler is a member of 
the Institute of Certified Travel Agents, head- 
quartered at Michigan State University, 
which awards the CTC designation. 

A 20 year member of ASTA, he is also an 
active member of NTBA (National Tour 
Brokers), an association of domestic tour- 
ism operators. 

A Baruch School, C. C. N. V. graduate, he is 
now attending postgraduate courses in mar- 
keting and international business, His Mas- 
ter’s thesis will be “Tourism, The Invisible 
Export”, 

Mrs. Ruth Vidockler, his wife, is active in 
group travel at Brighton Travel Bureau. 
They have two children, Stuart, a graduate 
of MIT. and a senior in Systems Marketing 
at Harvard Business School, and Francine, 
a senior at Boston University. The family 
lives in Brooklyn. 


What Jet Noise Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


W. WYDLER 


HON. JOHN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, for years 
I have been pointing out to the Congress 
the terrible problem caused to many 
areas of our Nation by jet aircraft noise. 
It is impossible for one who does not ex- 
perience this noise personally to under- 
stand that it causes normal life to cease 
and becomes a totally dominant factor 
in life and the way it is lived in the jet 
alleys around our Nation. 


No clearer example of this has been 
received by me than a letter I recently 
received from Pastor Roland J. Perez, 
of the Advent Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Reverend Perez’ letter was one 
of thousands I have received on this 
topic but it speaks very clearly about 
this matter. I think my colleagues in the 
Congress should read it with interest, 
sympathy, and a determination to do 
something about it. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE WYDLER: This letter 
is written out of a great sense of frustration 
and to a lesser extent indignation. Its sub- 
ject matter is the harassment of my people 
in their homes, in their schools and in their 
House of Worship, by Jet Planes. I 
that this is not an easy problem to solve, yet 
I get the distinct feeling that no one is really 
getting too excited about it. Every day I read 
reports how one Government body after 
another is powerless to put an end to what 
is in reality a vicious problem. Evidently the 
adage of many years ago, that is “The public 
be damned”, is still not dead. I wonder if 
you could experience the actually painful 
noise, if then you would not be moved to 
some immediate action. 

Something is dreadfully wrong in our 
country when a minister cannot preach be- 
cause of the noise of a commercial carrier. 
We would all be indignant if these same car- 
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riers were to erect a barrier across the doors 
of our Churches. Yet, in certainty, this is 
what is happening. 

Tam not naive enough to assume that this 
letter will stand out from among the many 
others that you have already received on this 
problem. It is, therefore, perhaps just another 
drop in the whole reservoir of complaints 
that still must flood down upon a senseless 
and unfeeling segment of our economy, 

I would appreciate a response to this indi- 
cating what is really going to be done about 
this problem. I would respectfully ask that 
I be not sent a mimeographed reply, nor a 
reply geared only to soothing my ruffled feel- 
ings. That kind of. nonsense has no place in 
a situation as sickening as this one. 

Very truly yours, 
ROLAND J. PEREZ, 
Pastor. 


The Big Lie in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the opportunity to read a copy of a 
letter written by one of by constituents 
to a number of newspapers in various 
parts of the country. 

His terse, perceptive, and forceful 
summation of some of the propaganda 
aspects of the Middle East crisis im- 
pressed me greatly, and I am sure my 
colleagues in this House will be as inter- 
ested in, and enlightened by his state- 
ment as I was. 

The writer of the letter is Jack Dras- 
ner of Flushing, Queens County, N.Y. He 
is a leader in community and veterans’ 
affairs, and eastern vice president of the 
Society of the 3d Infantry Division, U.S. 
Army. I quote his letter here: 

Like everyone else I have been reading and 
listening to the news and views of what has 
transpired in the war “to drive Israel into 
the sea.” 

Like everyone else I have gotten a belly- 
ache from listening to the great lie technique 
made popular by Adolf Hitler which is being 
used over and over again by Kosygin, Fed- 
erenko, Nasser, Hussein, etc. According to 
these great liars Israel was the aggressor in- 
stead of being the proposed victim of a 
genocidal aggression, 

Since these great liars miscalculated they 
now want to save their faces by re-writing 
history and perhaps convince enough voting 
delegates of the United Nations to compel 
Israel to lose at the “PEACE” Conference the 
security which they gained on the battle- 
field resisting aggression. 

Today Christian, Moslem, and Jew alike 
can freely visit and worship at their re- 
spective religious shrines in Jerusalem which 
was impossible for the last twenty years. 
This is something the atheistic Communists 
of Soviet Russia would like to prevent. 

What is it that Israel has asked from th 
world? ; = 

All they want is to live in peace with their 
neighbors, to have the right that is accorded 
all other peoples to have free innocent pas- 
sage on International Waterways which in- 
clude the Straits of Tiran, the Gulf of Aqaba, 
and the Suez Canal. They want to be free 
from continued harassment and attack by 
their neighbors whether its nature be 
poisonous propaganda, guerrilla attacks, or a 
concerted military envelopment attempt. 
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The Voice of America should be strong, of Mayor Addonizie for dereliction of duty. grams. In recent weeks, it has refused 


forceful, and outspoken in defense of what 
is right, true, and just. To be mealy mouthed 
and two faced in our public utterances to 
the great Mars will not help the cause of 
Peace, Justice, Freedom, or Righteousness. 


Communist Party Plots Against Us Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, reviewing 
the Communist Party demands against 
the President of the United States as 
set forth in the Worker for July 18, the 
American people can see for themselves 
that the party line tracks much of the 
controlled news and programing being 
broadsided against the taxpayer. The 
excuse to bellow exploitation to encour- 
age more bloodshed and looting. 

These are of the same stripe who kill 

our boys in Vietnam. Just where do they 
get any right to make demands on our 
country? 
Again we find those who created the 
Problem taking advantage of their 
Chaos, “loud mouthing” their proposed 
solutions. 

This bunch of anti-American rats 
Should be banished from our country 
like the Israelis do their subversives. Let 
them go to Russia and see how far they 
get with their agitation and subversion. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert a story from the 
Communist Worker for July 18: 

CP Acamy Uxces LBJ Acr on CAUSES or 

GHETTO Crisis 

Following is the text of a statement to 
President Johnson, issued last week by Henry 
Winston, national chairman and Gus Hall, 
General secretary of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., on the terror against Negro citizens in 
Newark, New Jersey: 

Mr. President: Several weeks ago we ad- 
dressed a letter to you regarding police ter- 
Tor raging in black ghettos over the country, 
We cited a whole Bill of Particulars. We 
Called upon you to take emergency measures. 
Mr. President, We were not alone in calling 
Your attention to this crisis. Practically all 
civil rights leaders—conservatives as well as 
Tadicals, have spoken out—among them were 
Many of your local supporters. And still you 
remained silent. Since then in city after city 
Police terror against Negro citizens has been 
expanding. Now comes police brutality in 
Newark, New Jersey, which now has reached 
disaster proportions. Sir: Your answer to this 
regime of terror is your readiness to send 
federal troops against the victims, and not 
the prepetrators of the crimes, Mr. President, 
once again we place before your office a series 
ot proposals to meet the problems. They are: 

As regards local police and the action of 
State and fedoral armed forces we demand: 

1. The immediate withdrawal of all state 
troops and state militia and the withdrawal 
ot your promise to aid these armed forces. 

2, Immediate suspension and trial of all 
Police officers guilty of crimes against the 
Negro citizens of Newark. 

8. Purge of the police force of all known 
Tacists and fascist elements. 

4. Immediate assignment of Negroes to all 
Police policymaking bodies and positions of 
Command. 


5. The immediate impeachment and trial 


We demand: 

1. The immediate procurement of 10,000 
jobs for Negro youth in Newark to be guar- 
anteed by city, state and federal governments. 

2. That the federal government comman- 
deer adequate housing space to meet the de- 
mands of all victimized Negro citizens in 
hotels and apartment houses, 

3. That a system of food and cash relief 
be organized to meet the demands of all vic- 
timized and needy Negro citizens in Newark. 

4. The formulation of a widespread build- 
ing program in Newark of public housing, ed- 
ucational and recreational facilities and the 
appropriation of two billion five hundred 
million (2,500,000,000) dollars for that pur- 
pose. 

Failure on your part to meet these pro- 
posals and others arising from democratic 
opinion in the country with a positive re- 
sponse will evoke the necessity for impeach- 
ment procedures. Once before in our history 
a Southern-born so-called moderate presi- 
dent by the name of Johnson was impeached 
for dereliction of duty. 

NEWS CONFERENCE 

The statement of Winston and Hall 
Was released to the press at a news confer- 
ence Saturday by William L. Patterson, chair- 
man of the Negro Affairs Commission of the 
Communist Party, at the Party's New York 
headquarters. 

“Newark has become the most vicious ex- 
pression of governmental policy toward Negro 
citizens,” said Patterson at the start of the 
conference. Force and violence has every- 
where become the answer of government to 
a demand for jobs, housing and adequate 
education. 

“The situation in Newark has reached dis- 
aster proportions, The Negro section of that 
city has become a shambles and an armed 
camp occupied by enemy forces. 

“The responsibility must be placed squarely 
upon the shoulders of the officials of city, 
state, and federal government. . The re- 
sponsibility for Newark cannot be forced 
upon the shoulders of any Negro citizen.” 

Patterson pointed out that Newark has the 
highest unemployment rate of any large city 
in the nation; that although Negroes consti- 
tute a majority of its population (240,000 out 
of 400,000), no Negro occupies a policy-mak- 
ing position within the city government; and 
that Its 1,500-man police force includes only 
150 Negro officers. 

Pointing to President Johnson's offer to 
give consideration to any request which Gov- 
ernor Hughes might make for federal assist- 
ance, Patterson asked: 

“Does this include further repressive mili- 
tary forces? Is the national government to 
be called on only for more force and more 
violence? What has happened in Newark is 
the result of years of cynical neglect, of deaf 
governmental ears turned to the legitimate 
demands of Newark's Negro citizens for ful- 
fillment of their constitutional rights. The 
need is not for tanks and guns, but for Jobs, 
housing and recreational facilities.“ 


Model Cities Hopes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr, Speaker, a few 
months ago this body rejected President 


Johnson's plea for full funding of the 
rent supplement and model cities pro- 


even to consider a $40 million rat ex- 
termination program. 

Some have praised these actions in 
terms of dollars saved for the taxpayers. 
Others have described them as examples 
of creative negativism, a term coined in 
a newspaper editorial. 

But no matter how they are rational- 
ized, the fact remains that these actions 
did not take into account the desperate 
needs of our slum areas and the signif- 
icance of the affected programs to the 
residents of those slums. For example, 
our failure to fund the rent supplement 
program denied decent shelter to some 
45,000 families. 

In this perspective, I was delighted to 
read in a recent Congressional Quarterly 
that these programs, slashed deeply by 
the House, are destined for better treat- 
ment in the Senate. In the hope that 
many of my colleagues will reevaluate 
their positions on these programs, I in- 
sert the Congressional Quarterly article, 
entitled Model Cities Hopes,” at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Move. CITIES HOPES 


President Johnson's controversial “model 
cities” program, recently slashed deeply by 
the House, appears headed for better treat- 
ment in the Senate. 

Preliminary headcounts by the Adminis- 
tration have shown at least 10 of the 17 
members of the Senate Independent Offices 
Appropriations Subcommittee and a sub- 
stantial majority of the full Senate in favor 
of restoring the full $662 million authoriza- 
tion for the program in fiscal 1968. The 
House in acting May 17 on the fiscal 1968 
Independent Offices—Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Appropriations 
bill had pared down the program to 6237 
million. 

The Administration also hopes to win 
Senate approval of a second controversial ap- 
propriation—funds to expand the President's 
embattled rent supplements program. The 
House by an overwhelming 62-vote 
rejected the entire $40 million allotment, 
Administration headcounts show about the 
same Subcommittee line-up on supplements 
as for “cities” but no more than a bare 
majority of the full Senate in favor of the 
supplements plan. 

Senate action on the appropriations bill 
is expected soon. The Independent Offices 
Subcommittee may vote on HUD appropria- 
tions next week and bring the bill to the 
Senate floor within two. weeks. 

During the House battle over the two ap- 
propriations, the Administration focused its 
lobbying effort on model cities. This left ite 
flank exposed on the rent supplements plan, 
Administration strategists reasoned that they 
had only this session of Congress in which 
to get the two-year “cities” plan underway 
but already had ‘authority to sign 40-year 
contracts with private nonprofit housing 
sponsors to pay up to $32 million a year in 
rent supplements. 

For the Senate showdown, this strategy 
has been reversed. With model cities appar- 
ently out of danger, the Administration is 
going all out for the supplements plan. Be- 
cause of the big House vote against the 
program, the Administration fears that only 
an impressive Senate victory can salvage any 
rent supplement appropriation in confer- 
ence, “You could win the entire $40 million 
by a narrow vote,” one Administration 
source sald, “and still come out of confer- 
ence without a penny.” 

Because the thrust of opposition to sup- 
plements has been on the basic concept of 
the program and not so much on the amount 
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of funds involved, observers believe it un- 
likely that the Administration could win 
many additional Senate votes through the 
ploy of seeking a reduced appropriation. A 
spokesman for one special interest group 
supporting supplements said Republicans 
were "so determined to heat this program 
that they'd vote against it if the amount m- 
volved were no more than 10 cents.” 

Proponents of rent supplements argue that 
the p is necessary because public 
housing alone cannot begin to accommodate 
all of the nation’s poor. In addition, they 
Bay, the program is superior to the public 
housing approach in that it allows subsi- 
dized tenants to live in housing projects 
with higher-income families who are not re- 
ceiving supplements. 

The result, proponents say, is that the low- 
income tenant is given an incentive to in- 
crease his income and to “catch up with the 
Joneses.” Other arguments are that the pro- 
gram is cheaper than public housing since 
it brings in private enterprise to build and 
sponsor the projects and that it produces 
revenues for the community since the proj- 
ects are fully taxable. This is in contrast to 
the tax-exempt status of public housing 
projects. 

Opponents of supplements have countered 
that the program is a “socialistic give away” 
and is particularly unjustified at a time of 
mounting budgetary demands for the Viet- 
nam war. 

Some observers say that numerous mem- 
bers of Congress are so opposed to the con- 
cept of taxing one person to pay another's 
Tent that they care little about any ad- 
vantages the plan might have over tradi- 
tional public housing. Another concern im- 
plicit in past debates has been that the plan 
might be used to further the objective of 
racially integrated housing. 

The major argument in favor of model 
cities has been that the nation’s urban areas 
are desperately in need of a massive attack 
on blight and that this can be accomplished 
only through the comprehensive and coordi- 
nated federal and local effort contemplated 
under the “cities” plan. 

In addition, proponents argue, the needed 
therapy cannot be accomplished without 
treating the sociological factors causing an 
areas decay. The emphasis of traditional 
urban renewal programs on removing the 
physical factors simply is not enough, they 
say. 

Opponents of the cities plan have con- 
tended that the program can have a sub- 
stantial effect only if far more federal funds 
are committed than the level currently au- 
thorized. Consequently, they say, once the 
program gets started it will “mushroom” into 
a multibillion dollar federal commitment. 
As with the argument against rent supple- 
ments, they say that a time when the nation 
is at war is no time to begin such a vast 
undertaking. 

Although good 
Senate might restore a large part of the 
House cuts in the model cities program and 
provide at least some financing for rent sup- 
plements, it is widely believed that the Ad- 
ministration will have to produce a minor 
miracle to win conference approval of funds 
for supplements. 

Because of the House's overwhelming re- 
jection of supplements, it is estimated that 
the Administration will have to win at least 
a 15- to 20-vote Senate victory to stand any 
chance at all of getting House conferees to 
go along. Such a margin would be far larger 
than in past Senate appropriations fights, 
where supplement funds were upheld by as 
little as one vote and never by more than 13. 
In view of the massive push the Adminis- 
tration is expected to put on, however, ob- 
servers are reluctant to cal] the supplements 
money definitely out of reach. 
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The Law and Carmichael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
President’s Commission and various con- 
gressional committees delve into the 
growing anarchy in our major cities I 
feel that the following editorial, which 
appeared in the Chicago Daily News on 
Thursday, July 27, deserves special re- 
view. I insert it in the Recorp at this 
point: 


THE Law AND CARMICHAEL 


“Treason against the United States,” says 
the U.S. Constitution, shall consist only in 
levying war against them or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

In London this week Stokeley Carmichael, 
an American citizen, was quoted as saying: 

“In Newark we are applying the tactics of 
guerrilla warfare. We are preparing groups of 
urban guerrillas for our defense in the cities. 
This struggle is not going to be a mere street 
meeting. It is going to be a struggle to the 
death,” 

At various other times, Carmichael has 
urged Negroes to refuse to fight in Vietnam 
declared, “We're going to tear the cities up,” 
and said, To hell with the laws of the United 
States.” 

In times past we have favored leaning over 
backwards to defend Carmichael’s right to be 
as irksome as he pleased. We have been par- 
ticularly leery of the antiriot bill now in Con- 
gress, which has as its principal alm to shush 
Carmichael. 

But Carmichael's advocacy of guerrilla 
warfare in the streets of American cities 
prompts a new look, coming as it does in the 
context of bleeding, ransacked, fire-gutted 
cities. There is more than a suggestion here 
of cause and effect. Carmichael speaks out 
for “tearing the cities up” and the cities are 
torn up. Carmichael speaks favorably of the 
tactics of guerrilla warfare and snipers man 
the rooftops. Is not the fomenting of insur- 
rection treason? It would seem high time to 
find out. 

This precise issue was recently discussed in 
an exchange between Fred Vinson, head of 
the criminal division of the Justice Depart- 
ment, and members of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

Citing the Supreme Court’s sensitivity as 
to prosecutions that might violate the First 
Amendment’s guarantee of free speech, Vin- 
son said that “this is a most difficult area of 
law because you're dealing with utterances 
and speeches.” 

But not only utterances and speeches, 
Now the scope has been broadened to include 
dozens of dead, thousands of injured, and 
damage and disorder on a scale to paralyze 
entire cities. 

Presumably there is reluctance to prose- 
cute Carmichael for other reasons, such as 
that the government doesn't want to make 
a martyr of him, and is hesitant to run the 
political risks involved in prosecuting a man 
who is manifestly a hero to many Negroes. 

Those reasons for hesitancy would be un- 
derstandable in other circumstances. But de- 
fiance has gone beyond tolerable bounds; a 
sense of impunity prompts bolder and bolder 
assaults upon law and order. The Negro’s 
own cause is gravely harmed by the lawless- 
ness now going on; progress toward racial 
Justice can only be made in a climate of 
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mutual tolerance and trust. We suggest the 
government deal with Carmichael as it 
would deal with any other citizen who be- 
haved like Carmichael. 


The Tortoise and the Jet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the July 21, 1967, issue of Science mag- 
azine. 

The editorial explains the problems in- 
volved regarding the obscure island of 
Aldabra in the Indian Ocean. Aldabra 
provides the only remaining home in the 
Indian Ocean for the giant land tortoise 
and has been described as “scientifically, 
the most important area of its size re- 
maining in that part of the world.” 

The problem results in the fact that 
the air forces of the United States and 
Great Britain have need for an airfield in 
that area and there is considerable doubt 
as to whether the island can remain a 
major breeding place for rare birds and 
other animals while at the same time 
provide the roads, harbor, and various 
other changes necessary for an airfield. 

I wish to bring this exotic, but neverthe- 
less important conservation issue to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The editorial, entitled “The Tortoise 
and the Jet,” follows: 

THE TORTOISE AND THE JET 

The tortoise beat the hare. Can it also 
beat the jet? The racetrack is Aldabra, an 
uplifted coral atoll in the Indian Ocean, 
260 miles northwest of Madagascar and 400 
miles east of Africa. The tortoise is the giant 
land tortoise, and Aldabra is its only remain- 
ing home in the Indian Ocean. The jets are 
of the United States and British air forces, 
which want to develop Aldabra for military 
use. 

Obscure and almost unthabited, Aldabra 
has a rich and unique ecosystem. It is the 
breeding place of the frigate bird for the 
entire Indian Ocean, and home of the last 
colony of flightless birds in the Indian Ocean. 
Of its 22 species of land birds, 12 species or 
subspecies are found nowwhere else. About 
& quarter of its species of invertebrates are 
believed to be found only on the island. 
Aldabra is a major breeding place of the in- 
creasingly rare edible green turtle and the 
hawksbill turtle. Of some 175 species of 
higher plants known on the island, 18 or 
more are unique. When still undisturbed, 
such islands provide ideal opportunities to 
study evolutionary processes. Aldabra is the 
ecologically richer of the last two nearly un- 
disturbed uplifted coral atolls in the world. 
Raymond Fosberg, of the National Academy 
of Sciences staff, calls the island “‘scientifical- 
ly, the most important area of its size re- 
maining in that part of the world.” The 
Royal Society is sending an expedition there 
in August and would like to establish a small, 
permanent research station. 

With support from the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Smithsonian Institution, and 
several international organizations, the Royal 
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Society has proposed that Aldabra be totally 
Preserved for scientific investigations, and 
in May it so recommended to the British 
Secretary of State for Defence. The air forces, 
however, need an airfield in that region and 
Consider other islands much less satisfactory. 
The Secretary promised to consider the Royal 
Society recommendation and said that, if 
the decision is made to go ahead with miN- 
tary development, “our object .. . would be 
to make sure that changes in the ecosystem 
of the island are kept to a minimum.“ 

But it is doubtful that there can be dual 
Use. The atoll is too small. Road, harbor, 
Causeway, and other construction would 
bring major physical alterations and connect 
the new separated islands of the atoll. The 
larger birds would be a hazard to aircraft, 
and some species would probably have to be 
exterminated. The home of the giant land 
tortoise is precisely the best part of the is- 
land for airfield construction. The suggestion 
that the airfield be surrounded by a wall 
Seems unsatisfactory. A wall could exclude 
the tortoise, the flightless birds, and some 
Other animals, but could not contain their 
imported enemies. Nor is temporary devel- 
opment and use a satisfactory compromise; 
Once a species is destroyed, or an environ- 
Ment drastically invaded, there is no return 
to the original state. The current program to 
Study what little remains of native Hawaiian 
Plant and animal life is evidence of the need 
to study island ecologies before invasion 
brings ecological chaos. 

Will the jet replace the tortoise on Alda- 
bra? Perhaps. Military needs rightfully have 
high priority, and man has powerful weap- 
Ons. He can win over tortoises, passenger 
Pigeons, the blue whale, the Great Auk, the 

and other animals, and he can win 
Most easily in the fragile ecology of a small 
island. The decision between the tortolse and 
the jet will be a governmental and a politi- 
fal one. The jet can win, but the more virgin 
areas we destroy, the more we impoverish our 
natural heritage. British and American gov- 
ernment councils must weigh this fact in de- 
Ciding whether to build on Aldabra or else- 
Where. 

Dari WOLFLE. 


WCBS-TV Editorial on the Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
effects of the recent rioting in some of 
Our major cities may not be felt for quite 
& while yet. Aside from the loss of life 
and the destruction of millions of dollars 
ot property, the greatest tragedy is that 
Nothing was accomplished. 

Indeed, the small minority of violent 
extremists who were responsible for the 
rioting, are also responsible for pushing 
the cause of civil rights backward. They 
have destroyed in a few days, what some 
Of our greatest Americans have taken 
Years to build up. 

Perhaps the only accomplishment of 
the rioting is a widening of the emotional 
and physical gap between black and 
White, 

On July 25 and 26, 1967, WCBS-TV in 
New York broadcast an editorial con- 
cerning the events of the last few weeks. 

I commend the text of the editorial to 
the attention of our colleagues: 
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Race Rrors 


All of us who have been committed to 
racial progress in this country; who have 
supported and encouraged the efforts of 
minorities to take charge of their own 
destinies can only look with dismay and 
apprehension at the incredible violence and 
destruction that wracked this nation this 
week. 

The unfortunate result is not hard to pre- 
dict—the walls of the ghetto will grow a 
little higher; the bigots will be reinforced, 
and gain a greater audience; and the middle 
class will grow more convinced that it should 
flee the city for the suburbs. The work of 
men like Lyndon Johnson and John Lindsay, 
whose dedication to uplifting the poor and 
promoting racial progress is clear and real, 
will get less and less support, 

Tragic, isn't it, how the poor are doing 
so much damage to themselves. 

Tragic, isn’t it, that while their children 
are tearing apart their community, too many 
people in East Harlem complain about the 
behavior of the police-rather than about the 
behavior of their children. 

And the complaints are unfounded. Un- 
doubtedly, there have been a few instances 
of provocative behavior by individual police- 
men, But reporters on the scene tell us that 
the New York City policemen in East Harlem 
have acted with firmness, but with restraint 
and discipline. There was no indiscriminate 
clubbing or shooting or pattern of ethni 
slurs, despite provocation. . 

That's the kind of efective professtonal- 
ism we expect from the New York City Police 
Department, and we're glad to take notice 
of it here. 


Art Hobbs Pinpoints the Problem Behind 
Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, Art Hobbs, 


business editor for the Evansville Courier 
in his thoughtful column of Saturday, 
July 29, has analyzed the economic basis 
of the current crisis in American cities. 
The task of solving the why of these riots 
will consume the best attention of Con- 
gress in the weeks and months to come. 
For this reason, I commend Mr. Hobbs’ 
sann to my colleagues as must read- 


The article follows: 


ECONOMICS IMPORTANT FACTOR IN EPIDEMIC 
OF DISORDERS 
(By Art Hobbs) 

One facet of the riots which have struck 
across the nation in the past few weeks is 
strictly economic. In each case, as law and 
order disappeared, looters hit stores to get 
things they desired but evidently lacked the 
money to buy. 

These include furniture and other house- 
hold products, food, and clothing. 

Part of this, of course, is just lawlessness 
and part of it is a desire to get something for 
nothing. But frustration can also be read 
into these acts of rebellion. 

Many of these people have migrated to 
larger cities to improve their income and 
then have found that the cost of living in- 
crease was stealing their extra money. 

Part of this can be blamed on higher prices 
as a result of greater crowding in industrial 
centers. Most of it, however, must be laid at 
the feet of the federal monetary structure. 
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Once, when there were at least attempts 
to keep the budget in balance (before John- 
son) inflation was a nasty word. Today fed- 
eral economists claim a 8 per cent per annum 
rate of inflation is good, and right, and nec- 
essary for salvation. 

This means that a worker who gets a 3 per 
cent per annum wage increase falls behind 
in real wages because the decreased value of 
the dollar affects government and increases 
taxes the worker must pay from that 
increase. 

In addition, just as it was nearly impossible 
to keep the dollar at zero depreciation when 
that was the alm, it is also just as trouble- 
some to keep the depreciation to 3 per cent 
now, 

Therefore the depreciation mounts to 5, 
or 6, or 10, or 10,000 per cent and the worker 
slips further into the hole. The worker, with 
more money in his jeans, is still not able to 
buy that sofa, or refrigerator, or television he 
wants. Not only that, he is not able to buy 
the food he and his family needs and so he 
takes the opportunity to take when the op- 
portunity presents itself in the form of riots 
which destroy government. 

Another, and probably more important 
group to consider are the savers, These are 
those who stoke the fires of industry with 
their savings and provide money to build 
factories, homes, commercial buildings, and 
to supply them with goods and machinery. 

When banks pay 4% per cent interest per 
annum this returns to the saver $45 a year 
on a $1,000 bond. Depreciation, at 3 per cent 
per annum, takes away $30 per year. Tax in- 
creases to pay for more expensive, or just 
more, government leaves little, if any, of the 
remaining $15. 

Much of the blame for this inflationary 
spiral, which amounts to an across the board 
tax on all, is laid at the feet of the Vietnam 
War and there is much to be said on this 
score. 

Consider the other war. The so-called War 
on Poverty which has boosted the wages of 
sociologists beyond any pretense of true 
value, has not made much, if any, impression 
on poverty, and has helped jump inflation 
to the point where the true poverty stricken 
are becoming desperate and those just above 
the poverty line, but still self supporting, are 
being pushed into poverty. 

This includes those on relatively fixed wages 
and those with fixed income from retirement 
funds, Social Security benefits, savings, in- 
vestments and other money generated from 
earlier earnings and deemed adequate at the 
time the investments were made. 

As Bill Cosby says in one of his stories 
about tonsils. “Your tonsils have not only 
lost the war, they have Joined the other side 
and could kill you unless they are taken out.“ 
Just so, it appears the poverty fighters have 
joined the other side and are forcing more 
people into penury. 


Pittsburgh’s Neighborhood Youth Corpe— 
Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today inserting in the Recorp part I of 
the 1966-67 annual report of the city 
of Pittsburgh's Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues, particularly those who 
feel that the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
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program is either ineffective or aimed at 
the wrong persons, 

The Youth Corps has made a concerted 
effort to reach those youths whose unem- 
ployability is a function of other, more 
basic problems. This whole person“ ap- 
proach was summarized by New York's 
Mayor Lindsay recently when he said: 

If you only recruit youngsters who never 
had a problem or never will have a problem, 
then the program is a failure. 


Pittsburgh’s program has not been a 
failure. Indeed, its success has prompted 
the Labor Department to select Pitts- 
burgh as one of four cities in which the 
benefits of Youth Corps enrollment will 
be analyzed in an intensive study. 

The Pittsburgh Neighborhood Youth 
Corps annual report, part II, follows: 

The City has had to rely on a wide variety 
of public and private agencies to service 
these young people as follows: 

(1) Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment 
Security—specifically the Youth Opportunity 
Center. 

(2) Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

(3) Allegheny County Health Department. 

(4) Family Service Agencies situated in 
the various neighborhood centers, 

(5) Clinics in various hospitals. 

(6) Board of Education. 

(7) Recreation Centers of the Catholic 
Diocese. 

(8) Neighborhood Employment Office. 

(9) Neighborhood Legal Services. 

(10) Office of the Public Defender. 

During the six month period of enrollment 
each enrollee recelves an extensive physical 
examination by the Allegheny County Heaith 
Department, and is referred to the various 
hospitals and clinics in the area for support- 
ive treatment. Approximately 50% of our 
young people require some additional medical 
or dental treatment. 

All enrollees in the program are referred to 
the Youth Opportunity Center for aptitude 
testing, and for job placement services. 

Enrollees with physical or mental handi- 
caps are referred to the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation to determine 
eligibility under the various training 


programs. 

As has been described, all enrollees are re- 
ferred at the time of enrollment to one of 
the schools operated by the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education. 

In addition, where serious maladjustment 
exists referral is made to the Family Services 
agency operating in the enrollee's neighbor- 
hood. Upon termination of each enrollee a 
detailed summary is sent to the neighbor- 
hood for follow-up services. 

However, supportive services take many 
forms, other than direct referral, Sometimes 
it is support at a court hearing and re- 
ferral to the Public Defender, or Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services, in a few instances it 
may be visits to the Allegheny County Jail, 
in other cases contact with the enrollee may 
alert the worker to other family problems. 

Even with a limited staff the Youth Corps 
Office has tried to reach the whole person”. 
Unemployability is frequently only a symp- 
tom of other problems of social mal- 
adjustment. 

Two VISTA Volunteers have been assigned 
to the program since October of 1966 to sup- 
plement staff services. 

9. JOB PLACEMENT 


The goal of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is to give to the young person sufficient train- 
ing to either enter the permanent job market 
or to provide sufficient motivation for the 
enrollee to return to school to continue on 
a long range educational goal. 

While our enrollees range from the retarded 
to young people capable of college training, 
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it should be emphasized that none of them 
were employable at the time of entering the 


program. 

The Youth Opportunity Center of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity and the Neighborhood Centers of the 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Resources 
have provided employment services. 

In addition, the Youth Corps office has 
made specific contacts with both large and 
small private employers in the Community to 
develop job opportunities. 

As of January 1, 1967 approximately 50% 
of the enrollees terminated from the City of 
Pittsburgh Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram were terminated into jobs with private 
industry or a governmental agency. 

In round numbers including the armed 
services, more than 500 young people have 
left the program for employment. In ad- 
dition, 31 ex-enrollees entered the Job Corps, 
and approximately 50 enrollees are either in 
Manpower Training Programs operated by 
the Labor Department, or are attending 
formal educational institutions. 

Approximately 30 young people have left 
the program to enter college or junior college 
programs of study. Pre-enrollment visits have 
been scheduled for groups of enrollees to the 
Community College. 

In an effort to correlate and fully assess the 
progress of the City of Pittsburgh Youth 
Corps, Pittsburgh is one of the four cities 
selected by the Department of Labor for an 
intensive research study on the benefits of 
Youth Corps enrollment, 

One hundred and twenty-five young people 
have been selected for intensive follow up by 
the research staff of George Washington Uni- 
versity, and it is to be hoped that within the 
next 2 or 3 months there will be a clearer 
picture of the benefits of the Youth Corps 


gram. 

Apart from employment statistics approxi- 
mately 65% of the enrollees complete the six 
month period of enrollment. 

For some of these young people this in it- 
self represents an achievement. Six months 
of steady work will help to mitigate a police 
record, serve as a transitional period until 
marriage, establish more acceptable work 
habits, and perhaps restore confidence and 
self esteem. 

Conversely excluding enrollees who leave 
the City, resign for reasons of illness, or care 
of a child or parent, approximately 25% of 
terminated enrollees leave the program be- 
cause of Inability to adjust to the work situ- 
ation or for other reasons with a poor prog- 
nosis. 

10. EVALUATION 

In evaluating almost eighteen months of 
the Youth Corps program, immediate bene- 
fits can be assessed. 

(1) Fifteen Hundred unemployed young 
people have received wages totaling more 
than one million dollars, 

(2) Fifty per cent of the enrollees at the 
time of termination were in a position to 
seek and accept employment. 

(8) All citizens have profited from the ex- 
panded services of the Youth Corps program. 

However, the seriously malajusted young 
person, whether the maladjustment is social 
or psychological, requires more intensive 
services than is presently available under the 
Youth Corps program. 

The referral process to established agencies 
is slow and there are still insufficient social 
workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, or even 
social agencies available to serve this kind of 
problem youngster. 

In addition, many training programs are 
still pegged at too high a level to admit the 
high school drop-out or the young person 
with a poor record. 

Federal financial guidelines have fre- 
quently excluded young people in need of 
the work experience. Accounting, reporting, 
and contract procedures have consumed an 
inordinate amount of staff time. 

Perhaps the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
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can be best summed up by the letter of a 
former enrollee. 

“The Neighborhood Youth Corps has done 
a number of positive things for me. 

“First, it has helped me gain more con- 
fidence in myself, and the things I do. 

“Second, it has taught me how to work 
well with people. 

“Third, it has given me a better outlook on 
life. 

“Fourth, it has helped me gain more in- 
sight into what I want to be in the future. 

“Last, but not least, it has given me a 
job and money in my pocket, and for this I 
will always be grateful.” 

Perhaps, this is all that needs to be sald. 

CITY OF PITTSBURGH NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 

ENROLLEES BY CENTERS 


Septem- Dec. 1, 1966 Decem- 

Dec. 1, 1966 ber 1966 ber 1966 
(male and (male and 

female) Male Female female) 
Lawrenceville Center_ 33 30 15 45 
Manchester Center a 42 15 57 
Northside Center 310 195 90 285 
South Oakland 58 61 21 82 
Southwest Pittsburgh_ 112 124 59 183 
East Liberty-Garfield_ 162 118 52 170 
Hill District... .... 317 236 95 331 
Hazelwood-Glenwood. 44 43 29 72 
Homewood-Brushton_ 218 175 60 235 
Total 1.254 1,044 436 1, 450 


PITTSBURGH NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH Corps, 
GH, Pa, 
Coordinator: Mrs. Marion K. Finkelhor, 
Assistant Coordinator: Mr. William E. 
Mitchell, 
Counselors: Mrs. Lee Marion Shelton, Mr. 
John Gooch, Mr. Raymond Hooper. 
Office Supervisor: Mrs. Grace Malloy, 
Secretary: Miss Florence Niedzwiecki, 
Payroll Clerk: Mrs. Helen Porter. 
Clerk-Typist: Miss Jacqueline Stewart. 
DEPARTMENTAL COORDINATORS 
Public Works: Mr. Pronty Ford. 
Lands and Buildings: Mr. James Carroll. 
Public Safety: Mrs, Ruth McCloskey. 
Parks .and Recreation: Mr. Sebastian 
D'Epiro, 


Top Hat Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s clubs made their 
Top Hat Awards to highly placed woman 
executives who work above and beyond 
the requirements of their business for 
general comprehensive of handicapped 
citizens. 

It pleases me greatly to be able to re- 
port that among those recognized with 
this honor was Mrs. Jayne Baker Spain 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mrs. Spain has long 
been the president of Alvey-Ferguson 
Operations of Litton Industries, Inc., in 
Cincinnati. The recognition of her serv- 
ices to the handicapped in employment 
over many years read as follows: 

In recognition of her outstanding contri- 
bution toward increasing employment op- 
portunities for handicapped women and men. 
In April, 1966, Mrs. Spain was honored by the 
President's Committee for Hiring the Handi- 
capped for her work with overseas blind, both 


‘ 
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women and men, and in June, 1966, she be- 
came the first woman to be appointed Vice 
Chairman of that presidential committee, 
From her position on the Ohio Governor's 
Commission on the Status of Women, Mrs. 
Spain energetically pointed out to all em- 
ployers in the state their responsibilities 
under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act per- 
taining to equal employment opportunities 
for women, and through her efforts all Ohio 
employers are now being surveyed by ques- 
tionnaire to emphasize this point and the 
Necessity for compliance. Mrs. Spain has en- 
hanced the role of the woman executive in 
business by her compelling and persuasive 
Speeches, and by her a ce on many 
platforms and panels in this and other coun- 
tries. 


Mrs. Spain’s friends and neighbors and 
the entire city of Cincinnati, State of 
Ohio, and the Nation are proud of this 
exemplary service provided by Mrs. 
Spain. I would like to include also at this 
Point the most appropriate remarks made 
by Mrs. Spain in accepting the award: 

In the fashion world, they often speak of 
the “hatty hat.” It’s the nature of woman 
that money is no object when she sets out to 
have one. Yet, even as she does so, she won- 
ders if she'll leave the shop and immediately 
Tun into somebody with an $8.75 copy. With 
this Top Hat Award which you give to those 
Of us you honor tonight, we get the Hattiest 
hat of all. There is no way this version can 
be cheapened. 


Action-Housing’s Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention a pilot project in the Pittsburgh 
area which, I believe, could have far- 
Teaching effects in eradicating the most 
fundamental and persistent barriers to 
housing and educational improvement in 
Our cities. 

Action-Housing, Inc,, a nonprofit civic 
Corporation, is proposing to create a 
Profit-motivated development corpora- 
tion through which private industry, with 
the aid of Government-insured loans, 
Would rehabilitate urban neighborhoods, 
Action-Housing has already proven the 
feasibility of such a project by rehabili- 
tating a block of 22 old but structurally 
Sound rowhouses in Pittsburgh at a cost 
Of $229,000 and renting the houses to 
low- and middle-income families at 
rentals only a few dollars above those 
Charged before the improvements. 

The development corporation en- 
Visaged by Action-Housing would under- 
take to rehabilitate 5,000 units in the 
Pittsburgh area over a 5-year period. If 
Successful, I believe it could become a 
Model for the Nation. 

I might also point out that Action- 
Housing has contracted with the Pitts- 
burgh mayor’s Committee on Human 

urces, Inc., to conduct a part of 
Pittsburgh's antipoverty program. It 
Sponsors a summer and winter tutorial 
Program for slow achievers utilizing 175 
Volunteer student tutors from a wide 
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number of public and private high 


tts activities and a prospectus of its fu- 
ture plans, dated January 1967, which I 
insert in the Record at this point. I be- 
lieve it merits the close attention of my 
colleagues: 

ACTION Hovustnec's ANNUAL REPORT 


In essence, this report outlines present and 
future plans for ACTION-Housing, Inc., in- 
dicating the scope of the programs it is work- 
ing to accomplish. 

The large-scale private enterprise rehabil- 
itation of old but structually sound housing 
is now, and will be in the future, engaging 
much of the attention of ACTION-Housing. 
Probably uniquely in the United States, this 
private nonprofit civic group has the knowl- 
edge and experience to initiate and coordi- 
nate such massive housing rehabilitation, 
which may very well be the answer to re- 
vitalizing the inner cores of the nation's 
cities, 

As you probably know, on January 24th, 
ACTION-Housing sponsored a high-level 
conference on this subject, which was well- 
represented by management and research 
people of leading U. S. industries concerned 
with the manufacture of housing materials 
and equipment, industrial trade associations, 
financial institutions, and federal, state and 
city government officials connected with 
housing and urban development, 

At that one-day conference ACTION-Hous- 
ing presented a proposal suggesting a new 
corporation be organized by a group of large 
companies, either allied with or concerned 
with the building industry, to create an 
operating company to acquire, re-design, de- 
velop, finance, improve, initially operate and 
ultimately dispose of rehabilitable housing 
units, 

Initial funding of $3 to $4 million would 
be provided by these companies allied with, 
or interested in, the building industry. This 
sum, properly applied on a leverage basis by 
use of governmental and private loan re- 
sources, could multiply the result of the un- 
dertaking far beyond that contemplated by 
initial capitalization. 

The initial program envisions the rehabili- 
tation of 5,000 units over a five-year period, 
in the Pittsburgh area, beginning after a first 
year of organization and planning. This pro- 
gram is intended to establish a prototype 
that could be repeated in urban centers 
throughout the nation. 

We expect to convene another meeting in 
late June with presidents of a substantial 
number of companies attending. At that time 
a formal presentation will be made in the in- 
terest of obtaining commitments for the 
purchase of stock sufficient to fund and es- 
tablish the operating company. 

For these houses, in their deteriorating 
condition and without central heating, Cora 
Street families had been paying between $85 
and 890 per month, for rent and utilities, 
Now these structures, completely renovated 
and fitted with modern facilities, rent for ap- 
proximately $89 per month, with all utilities 
included except electricity. The rent charges 
also provide reserve funds for maintenance 
during the life of the mortgage, including re- 
placement of ranges, refrigerators, plumbing, 
and other capital items. 

ACTION-Housing is now negotiating for 
the possible purchase of a group of 60 addi- 
tional houses for rehabilitation. If negotia- 
tions are successful, procedures would be 
similar to those of Cora Street. ACTION- 
Housing’s Development Fund would be used 
for the cost of architectural and other plan- 
ning and the purchase of the houses. Section 
221(d) (3) of the National Housing Act makes 
available below-market interest rate mort- 
gage money (3 percent) for housing reha- 
bilitation to FHA- approved nonprofit orga- 
nizations such as ACTION-Housing. This 
would be rental housing. 
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The negotiation for purchase centers 
around the final sales price of the housing. 
That sales price must be low enough to per- 
mit the amount of renovation required by 
FHA for purposes, and still result 
in a monthly rental that families of mod- 
erate income can afford. 

Under the proposal ACTION-Housing 
would be the logical candidate to be coordi- 
nator, expediter and consultant to the pro- 
posed housing rehabilitation development 
corporation. 

It should be noted that this proposal is a 
large one over and above ACTION-Housing's 
current undertakings and that it has nothing 
to do with this agency's own Development 
Fund. It does, however, indicate the scope of 
this agency’s thinking toward achieving one 
of its goals—the revitalization of existing 
neighborhoods. 

The next few weeks should see the com- 
pletion of the rehabilitation of 22 struc- 
turally sound but more than 60-year-old 
houses on Cora Street in Homewood-Brush- 
ton. Five familles have already moved in. 
Five more will move in during February. 

Another of ACTION-Housing’s three major 
goals is the providing of good new housing in 
good neighborhoods for families of moderate 
income. 

Another important plan for the future, 
which is now in the formative stage, con- 
cerns this agency's participation in bringing 
about the rehabilitation of older housing, 
“for sale,” State-wide. Here we will probably 
be asked to be consultants to the Department 
of Community Affairs, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in developing a State-wide pro- 
gram for the Department's Housing Agency. 
This would be in addition to the previously 
mentioned Development Corporation whose 
rehabilitated houses would be marketed on a 
“for rent” basis. 

A main purpose is to make mortgage loans 
possible, at terms they can afford, to families 
of moderate income, those with annual in- 
comes of from $3,600 to $8,000. Surveys show 
that at least 30,000 Pennsylvania families are 
in this category. 

The foregoing includes some of our major 
plans for the immediate future. There are 
others. 

We are cooperating with the City adminis- 
tration in formulating a proposal to assure 
that Pittsburgh participates in the Model 
Cities program, if Congress passes the needed 
appropriation. ACTION-Housing’s Executive 
Director is on the Mayor's Advisory Commit- 
tee for this Model Cities endeavor. A repre- 
sentative of ACTION-Housing also serves as 
a staff member of the Mayor's Working Com- 
mittee which is developing the formal ap- 
plication for Pittsburgh to the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. J 

This is the last year of ACTION-Hous- 
ings’ five-year Neighborhood Urban Ex- 
tension demonstration that began in 1963 
in three Pittsburgh neighborhoods— Home- 
wood-Brushton, Hazelwood-Glenwood and 
Perry Hilltop. Approximately 70,000 people 
live in these three neighborhoods. We will 
press to have this vital program refunded 
through grants from local and national 
foundations and Pittsburgh corporations. 
This was the source of funds for the original 
program. 

In October, 1966 The Ford Foundation is- 
sued a report on eight Ford Foundation- 
assisted urban extension experiments. All 
but the program of ACTION-Housing was 
conducted by universities in various regions 
of the nation. The report stated: 

“The most successful of the Foundation- 
assisted action programs in direct neighbor- 
hood services has been conducted not by a 
university but by a non-academic com- 
munity organization, ACTION-Housing.” 

SUMMARY 


To achieve its broad goal, ACTION-Hous- 
ing, Inc., has three immediate major objec- 
tives: 

1. Increasing the supply of good new hous- 
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ing in good neighborhoods for families of 
moderate income, 

2. Bringing about the modernization of 
older housing and revitalization of aging 
neighborhoods. 

3. Establishing a research base for future 
housing and urban renewal programs, 

ACTION-Housing has developed new 
sources of private funds for the financing 
of new sales and rental housing, and the 
modernization of older homes. It has the 
effective cooperation of all segments of the 
housing industry—home builders, realtors, 
appraisers, lenders, labor, and materials sup- 
pliers. It also carries out broad neighborhood 
urban extension, tutorial and research pro- 
grams under contract with such public 
agencies as the Mayor's Committee on Hu- 
man Resources, Inc., under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, the City Planning 
Department, the U.S. Department of Labor, 
and others. 

In initiating, coordinating and developing 
its comprehensive program, ACTION-Hous- 
ing is part of a team of outstanding private, 
civic and public institutions and agencies. 
It is an associate member, with five other 
major civic tions, of the Allegheny 
Seminar, a high-level advisory body of elect- 
ed local government officials and civic repre- 
sentatives which assembles in conference to 
work out solutions to County-wide problems. 

ACTION-Housing’s activities Include: 

Creating the 61,600,000 Pittsburgh De- 
velopment Fund through interest-bearing 
loans and grants from local foundations, 
banks, utility companies, corporations and 
department stores. The Fund, in accordance 
with provisions in the Development Income 
Note, has paid 4 percent annual interest to 
its subscribers. 

Sponsoring rehabilitation of a group of 22 
structurally sound but 60-year-old houses 
on Cora Street in Homewood-Brushton for 
rental to families of moderate Income. Car- 
ried out without outside grants or subsidies, 
Cora Street is a precedent-setting prototype 
of private enterprise rehabilitation of exist- 
ing housing. Fifty-two percent of Pitts- 
burgh’s housing inventory is more than 45 
years old. Cora Street was made possible 
through the use of ACTION-Housing’s re- 
volving-loan Department Fund to pay plan- 
ning and acquisition costs, and related fees, 
and through below-market interest rate 
FHA mortgage money (3 percent) under 
Section 221 (d) (3) of the National Housing 
Act, 

Proposing the formation of a new corpora- 
tion, capitalized at $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, 
to engage in the rehabilitation of structur- 
ally sound but deteriorating housing on a 
limited profit-motivated basis, in coopera- 
tion with the local, state and federal agen- 
cies. The proposal suggests a partnership be- 
tween private enterprise and the public sec- 
tor. Participating companies would purchase 
common stock or debentures, with policy 
established by a board of their selection. 
Management would be provided by the 
newly created operating company. ACTION- 
Housing, as a non-profit civic agency quall- 
fied in housing experience, would be consult- 
ant to the operating company, which would 
also have the assistance of a non-profit re- 
search organization formed to study and 
evaluate construction methods and material 
application for large-scale housing rehabili- 
tation. 

Launching East Hills Park—described by 
the Secretary of the national Housing and 
Urban Development Department as the 
“finest housing I have seen in this price 
class,” a privately financed planned com- 
munity and the first undertaking of the 
Pittsburgh Development Fund. It combines 
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innovations in modern design, land use, 
financing, a precedent-shattering labor con- 
tract, and legal procedures which cut loan 
and closing costs. East Hills Park, which ulti- 
mately will include 1,200 houses and apart- 
ments occupying 130 acres at the eastern 
edge of Pittsburgh, is progressing rapidly 
through successive construction stages. The 
first 187 completed dwelling units are now 
occupied and construction is under way of 91 
Tental apartments. Another 192 rental apart- 
ments and 130 rental townhouses, of ad- 
vanced design and architectural construc- 
tion, are in the final working drawing stage. 

Initiating, planning and implementing 
construction of Sheraden Park, a 188-unit 
private enterprise cooperative town-house 
development aided by Development Fund 

and the cooperation of the Urban 
Redevelopment Authority and the City of 
Pittsburgh, new design concepts and other 
innovations, as in East Hills Park. Sheraden 
Park is completed and largely occupied. 

Sponsoring Spring Hill Gardens, 209 mod- 
erate rental apartments completed for oc- 
cupancy in 1959. This privately built devel- 
opment was financed under Section 221 of 
the National Housing Act and has since been 
sold to a private enterprise firm, 

Undertaking a full scale, five-year test 
demonstration in three Pittsburgh neighbor- 
hoods of the Neighborhood Urban Extension 
process, financed by a major grant from The 
Ford Foundation and by matching grants 
and contributions from local foundations 
and corporations, as well as the neighbor- 
hood people themselves. Now in full opera- 
tion, the Neighborhood Urban Extension 
demonstration help citizens utilize the vast 
resources of the city to vitalize their aging 
neighborhoods, with emphasis upon orga- 
nization of leadership, education and re- 
training for employment and securing of 
model public services. This demonstration 
program is being carried out in the Home- 
wood-Brushton, Hazelwood-Glenwood, and 
Perry Hilltop neighborhoods of Pittsburgh, at 
the Invitation of leaders in each neighbor- 
hood. In Homewood-Brushton and Hazel- 
wood-Glenwood and in two other priority 
poverty neighborhoods, Lawrenceville and 
South Oakland. Community Action Programs 
are being carried out under contract with 
and financing by the Mayor’s Committee on 
Human Resources, Inc., under the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

Carrying out, under contract with the 
Mayor's Committee, self-help home improve- 
ment programs in the five neighborhoods. 

Working to improve housing and zoning 
codes, and to assure their enforcement, in 
coordination with other public agencies, pri- 
vate organizations and citizens’ groups. 

Issuing a major study, under contract with 
the City Planning Department, in exploring 
and making recommendations upon the 
housing aspects of the City’s total Com- 
munity Renewal Program, 

Publishing annual surveys and supplemen- 
tal reports on new residential construction 
for sale and rent in the Pittsburgh metro- 
politan area in cooperation with the local 
building industry. 

Issuing the six-volume Urban Renewal 
Impact Study, which has been measuring 
the economic, administrative and social im- 
pact of overall renewal for Allegheny County. 

ACTION-Housing derives approximately 91 
percent of its total financial support from 
contracts, service fees and grants from foun- 
dations, industry and public agencies, the 
remainder coming from the Community 
Chest-United Fund. It has as a guiding phi- 
losophy the premise that its goal of good 
housing in good neighborhoods in Allegheny 
County can be reached only by mobilizing 
all of the resources of the community. 
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Food Stamp Program Praised by 
Participants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the food 
stamp program has been given enthu- 
siastic praise by its participants in Min- 
neapolis. In the 11th month of its oper- 
ation in Minneapolis—June 1967—over 
1,800 purchases of stamps were made. 

Participants in the old surplus food 
program called it a prison of beans, rice, 
cornmeal, and rolled wheat. The food 
stamp program gives a new latitude to 
meal planning and budget planning. It 
deserves a 3-year extension. 

At this point in the Recorp I insert a 
report by the Minneapolis Star on the 
food stamp program in Minneapolis: 

Foon ror AFDC FAMILIES: STAMP PROGRAM 
Has PROBLEMS, BENEFITS 


(By Maurice Hobbs) 


Ruth Wind and Sylvia Thompson sat to- 
gether on a violet couch in the shabby living 
room of the rundown duplex in which they 
live at 3201 Harriet Av. 

The 13 children in their families ran in and 
out of the house and played on the lawn 
outside. 

They were talking about the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's food stamp program, 
which has been paying for extra food for 
them and their children in recent months. 

“We can buy other things besides ham- 
burger and beans,” Mrs. Thompson said. 
“I buy pork chops and roasts. I can cook 
a large meal and not have everything starch.” 

“We can save the stamps,” she said. With 
cash on hand, you go and spend it. You can’t 
keep money like you can food stamps.” 

The two women are on Ald to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC). Mrs. 
Thompson, 33, has been on aid since 1963. 
Mrs, Wind, 27, has been on aid since 1964 
Both are from Cass Lake, Minn. 

UNSATISFACTORY 

Before the food stamp program each was 
on the surplus commodity distribution pro- 
gram but found it unsatisfactory, 

“On surplus you got a lot of beans and 
rice,” Mrs, Thompson said. Tou got to the 
point sometimes where that was all you had. 
With stamps you can buy what you want.” 

The stamp program began in Hennepin 
County about a year ago, Aug. 1, 1966. Under 
it families on relief, federally supported wel- 
fare programs and in marginal income fami- 
lies spend a portion of their food budget for 
food stamps. 5 

They get an amount of “bonus coupons” in 
addition to the stamps. based on their in- 
come and family size. The stamps can be 
used to buy only food. 

Persons in the program say they are happy 
with it. It provides more and better food 
than they could buy without it. 

But the number of persons using the pro- 
gram is disappointing to welfare officials. 

MORE SOUGHT 

“It isn't quite what we expected,” said 
Eugene Johnson, assistant director of the 
Hennepin County Welfare Department, 
which administers the program. “We're hope- 
ful more will see the benefita of the pro- 
gram.” 
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Some 3,950 households with 13,000 persons 
were certified to buy the stamps in June, 
Johnson said. This compares with some 7,287 
relief and AFDC cases in the county in April, 
according to the latest state figures, includ- 
ing 3,526 persons in relief cases and 15,884 
children in AFDC cases. 

There are numerous problems with the 
program, but those who use it are quick to 
Say that Its benefits exceed the problems. 

One problem that keeps people from using 
the program is the requirement to spend a 
certain portion of the food budget for 
stamps. Often the money just is not there or 
ls needed for something else, some say. 

At first persons on federally aided assist- 
ance programs had to spend 80 per cent of 
their food budgets for stamps, every month. 
That has been reduced, and the amount that 
must be spent is on a chart. A family of four, 
on AFDC, which would get a grant of $190 a 
Month not counting rent, must spend $109 
a month for stamps to participate in the 
program, for example. 

Persons in marginal income families—net 
income of up to 8290 a month in a family 
of four, for example—have purchase require- 
ments varying according to income and fam- 
ily size. Persons on city relief must spend 80 
Per cent of thelr food budgets, which come 
in the form of a city voucher, 

Another problem is that some of the na- 
tional banks, which sell the stamps under a 
contract with the county that pays them 73 
Cents a transaction, will cash AFDC checks. 

Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, county AFDC 
League president, said some of the women 
must take their checks to a Northwestern 
Bank branch, on which their checks are 
drawn, get them cashed and then go to a 
National bank to buy stamps. 

RELUCTANCE 


First National, Johnson said, “has indi- 
Cated they have some reluctance to cash 
Checks.” The bank, he said, has “reserved the 
Tight” to require cash or a relief department 
Voucher as part of the purchase, 

He noted there have been forgeries of wel- 
fare checks and that “some institutions are 
Wary of cashing checks for someone they 
don't know.” 

But overall, the participants say, the prob- 

are minor, 

The major portion of purchases of stamps 

June were made by Minneapolis relief 
Clients—about 1,800. More than 1,000 pur- 
Chases were made by persons on federally 
Aided assistance and some 800 by persons 
from marginal income families, Some fami- 
lies may purchase more than once a month. 

“This is just like manna from Heaven,” 
Said a man who has worked for the Post Office 
22 years. His take-home pay every two weeks 
1a $229. He and his wife have 11 children, 
Irom a 7-month-old boy to a 19-year-old girl. 

They also took part in the surplus com- 
modity distribution before it was discon- 
tinued when the stamp program began. But 
et not as good as the stamp program, he 

id. 

“We'd get 40 pounds of flour a month,” he 
Said, “but my wife didn’t have time to bake 
bread.” 

In the surplus program they also got beans, 
Cornmeal and rolled wheat. The latter was 
Usually cooked like oatmeal, and after the 
first few times many children refused to 
eat it. 

“Now we're out of prison,“ he said. “We 
Can eat what we darn please.” 

The food they buy is not much different 
from before, he noted. The children still like 
hamburger and wieners more than the pork 
tenderloin he favors. But there is more of it. 

“We don't have to cut corners on food.“ 
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The Civil Rights Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
11, I voted, as did a majority of this 
House, to extend for 5 years the Civil 
Rights Commission, Since it was estab- 
lished by Congress 10 years ago, the 
Commission, despite many difficulties, 
has fulfilled an important function. It is 
the only Federal agency which can inde- 
pendently survey and analyze Govern- 
ment programs to determine whether 
they are being implemented in a manner 
consistent with our civil rights laws. It 
has the ability to provide Congress with 
essential information on which to base 
further civil rights legislation. 

The trials and tribulations of the Civil 
Rights Commission have been percep- 
tively analyzed in the Atlantic magazine 
by Elizabeth Brenner Drew. I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues and 
present it herewith. for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

Tue Crvm RIGHTS COMMISSION 


The role of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights is, by making studies and issuing re- 
ports, to move the U.S. government forward, 
inch by agonizing Inch, on civil rights, Spas- 
modically, and somewhat surprisingly, it has 
done so, Up to now. It could, for example, 
travel south, discover that despite a voting 
rights law Negroes still were deprived of the 
right to vote, recommend more federal legis- 
lation, and help embarrass the government 
into action, 

Now with a string of ostensible victories 
in the South set down in the statute books, 
the Commission has sallied forth into the 
vast, vague “urban crisis.” The encounter 
has been an unnerving one for the commis- 
sioners. It demonstrates perhaps better than 
anything else the enormous gulf between the 
Negro in trouble and the white man who 
might do anything about it. 

One difficulty lies in the very concept of 
the Commission, a group named not 50 much 
for its expertise—on the contrary, in fact— 
but for the prestigious and allrightnik au- 
thenticity its names will lend to controver- 
sial ideas. When famous deans, university 
presidents, and editors say that people ought 
not to be deprived of the right to vote, well, 
there must be something to that, The group 
should be ahead of the public In its thinking, 
but not so far ahead that it loses its 
audience, 

To put the Civil Rights Commission in 
perspective, it is fair to recall that when it 
was established under the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act there were legitimate grounds for sus- 
pecting that this was the classic cop-out, 
a way of postponing action with further 
study. The suspicions were not alleviated 
when the judicious President Eisenhower 
carefully balanced the Commission member- 
ship between three Northerners and three 
Southerners. (This always reminds me of the 
Jules Feiffer cartoon of Mr. Eisenhower dis- 
cussing the Little Rock crisis at a press con- 
ference. The President was warning against 
“extremists on both sides”—those who want 
to blow up the schools and those who want 
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to keep them open.) But the Commission 
turned out to be a sleeper; few would have 
anticipated its strong reports on voting, 
schools, housing, administration of justice, 
and other racial issues. A good deal of this 
is of course attributable to the staff, a young- 
er group dedicated full time not only to 
the furtherance of civil rights, but also to 
the education of the commissioners, who can 
devote but a fraction of their busy lives to 
the problem. 
SAVIORS OR “FEDS”? 

When the Commission scheduled a week 
of hearings in the San Francisco Bay area 
earlier this summer, the staff had decided 
that the time had come, as one put it, “to 
lower them a little further into the vat.” 
In Mississippi, Negroes had welcomed the 
commissioners as saviors, and accorded them 
the respect and awe to which deans and 
presidents and editors have become accus- 
tomed. When the commissioners went to 
Cleveland last year to learn what a ghetto 
is, they heard a few rumbles of discontent, 
but nothing to offend their sensibilities too 
seriously, In San Francisco they were con- 
fronted with anger, suspicion, even scorn; 
they were annoyed. 

Sitting there, high on the dais in what is 
called the Ceremonial Courtroom and re- 
sembles a paneled airplane hangar inserted 
in the nineteenth floor of the Federal Build- 
ing, the commissioners seemed to many wit- 
nesses not so much saviors as just more 
representatives of the “feds,” of “the man,” 
come to look them over and go away and 
do nothing, and the witnesses had already 
had quite enough of that. “We get a lot of 
people,” said Edward Becks, a Negro com- 
multy organizer in east Palo Alto, “looking 
in our noses and ears and eyes and tape re- 
cording us, but we don’t see anything after 
that. People come into the area,” he contin- 
ued, “and when they hear us giving different 
points of view they say, can't you get to- 
gether, and when we try to get together, they 
say there’s a power struggling going on.” 

“We're tired of being studied all the time,” 
said Orville Luster, a soft-spoken middle- 
aged Negro who has had success working 
with teen-age groups. “All we get is a tre- 
mendous amount of beautiful reports that 
aren't even read.“ 

Wilfred Ussery, national chairman of 
CORE, pointed out that in 1966 he had at- 
tended a grand White House conference “To 
Fulfill These Rights,” but, “I have heard 
nothing since about moving that program. 
I am one who feels disenchantment with the 
system,” sald Ussery. “I would like to say 
that there is hope, but I don't see any hope, 
I am very serious about that.” 


“A LITTLE PILL” 


The commissioners protested that they 
wanted “facts.” “We're just trying to learn,“ 
Erwin Griswold, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, sternly told a group of high school 
students, all potential dropouts involved in 
a special project to keep them in school, “If 
you could present us with facts. mere 
expressions of emotion are not helpful, are 
not relevant.” 

“The facts,” replied eighteen-year-old 
Patricia Delago, “are behind the emotions, 
pushing the emotions out.” 

Miss Delago, speaking quietly and rapidly, 
then gave the commissioners some facts, 
about crowded classrooms, prejudiced teach- 
ers, counselors who give a student five min- 
utes of advice, usually that there is no point 
in pursuing a career, “You won't give the 
boys a measly job when they're sixteen or 
seventeen, but when they're eighteen you'll 
send them to Vietnam. You're like our doctor, 
and we get an appointment with you, and 
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you give us a little pill to solve our problems. 
Then you say we'll be back in seven years. 
You give us a half hour to listen to all our 
problems, We have to live with them all our 
lives.” 

“J would Hke for each and every one of 
you,” said one of Miss Delago's fellow stu- 
dents, “to come out to our school some- 
day . . to see how we are being cheated out 
of an education. We walk down the hall 
just like packs of cattle, that’s how small 
the school is. I want to ask you right now, 
What is going to happen to the people who 
drop out?” 

Commission chairman John Hannah, pres- 
ident of Michigan State University, felt put 
upon. “We are here to listen,” he said, his 
face reddening with anger. “We have to 
take whatever God gave us .. to make you 
the best possible citizen. . . . An education 
is something that every person has to achieve 
for himself.” Hannah droned on about what 
makes America great, about Founding 
Fathers. The students somehow did not find 
this an answer. “You look bored,” said Han- 
nah, growing angrier still, “we're going to 
terminate your part of the hearing.... 
This Commission has been the victim for 
the past twenty-four hours of some side- 
shows. Father Hesburgh can preach a better 
sermon than I can.” The Reverend Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame 
University, another commissioner, did just 
that. 

“Patricia,” said Father Hesburgh, in low, 
mellow tones, “I want to say something. I've 
been in seventy countries. . I spent a lot 
of time recently in Latin America.” Father 
Hesburgh gave a brief travelogue of Latin 
America, the fjords of southern Chile, and 
50 on, and continued: “The one thing that 
we have in this country that they don't have 
is equality of opportunity. What you're get- 
ting now would look like paradise compared 
to what they get there.... Now I know 
it’s not perfect here either,” and that’s “the 
only reason this group exists. We move all 
around this country. We all have ten full- 
time jobs. We look at these problems in our 
spare time, if there is such a thing. Freedom 
of opportunity is not something you get on 
a platter. This man next to me [Eugene 
Patterson, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion] won s Pulitzer Prize this week. You 
don't get those with Green Stamps. I 
hope you grab every opportunity you have, 
and I hope we can create more and more op- 
portunities. We've all got to put down our 
buckets where we are.” In a series of un- 
fortunate remarks, the latter was an ill-timed 
recollection of a saying of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s, a man who, one Negro remarked 
to me later, “didn’t know how empty the 
well was.” 

SITTING DUCKS 

A good part of the commissioners’ dis- 
comfiture was at finding themselves sitting 
ducks for anger and frustration at the fed- 
eral government, over which it had minimal 
influence yet whose identity it could not 
escape. And that identity, away from Wash- 
ington—that other world where the well-laid 
plans are made—is not a happy one. The 
government, said one of the witnesses before 
the Commission, “speaks with a forked 
tongue.” 

A war on poverty is proclaimed, and the 
warriors retreat at the first skirmish; a school 
aid program focusing on the poor is begin, 
and in no time politicians talk about ending 
It. Executive orders on civil rights are issued, 
but they are not carried out. Federal pro- 
grams to provide jobs and improve housing 
are enacted, but if local officials don't want 
to accept the programs, nobody can make 
them. 


For years, for example, there has been a 
federal policy, recently reaffirmed in still an- 
other executive order, that there should not 
be racial discrimination in jobs provided 
through federal contracts. But neither the 
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union leaders nor contractors who came be- 
fore the Commission felt responsibility for 
translating the order into jobs for Negroes. 
“A union’s primary responsibility,” said Al 
Clem, business manager of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local No. 3, “is to its members.” How 
many Negroes were in his union? “I have 
no way of knowing.” Didn’t the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act require unions to keep records by 
race? Yes, but the government forms had not 
yet reached the union. 

James Childers, president of the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Council, patiently explained 
to the Commission that Negroes were repre- 
sented in the unions, perhaps “not as much 
as they would like to be—not as much as 
their leaders say they would like to be. They 
are represented as much as the Negroes want 
to be.“ Joseph Mazzola, business manager of 
the Plumbers Union, Local 38, said that al- 
though his union had twenty Negroes “that 
we know of” out of some three thousand 
members, and the NLRB had charged it with 
discrimination, the union “never” discrimi- 
nated against minorities. What if a con- 
tractor wanted a federal contract and was 
told that first there must be a guarantee of 
more jobs for Negroes? “Naturally we would 
get in touch with our attorneys,” replied 
Mazzola, “to protect the rights of our mem- 
bers.” 

“I think you're barking up the wrong tree 
when you say it's the contractor's responsi- 
bility,” explained Morton Harris, adminis- 
trative officer of the S. S. Silverblatt Com- 
pany, which had won a $30 million Federal 
contract to build a Post Office building in 
Oakland. The Commission staff found that 
there were no Negro plumbers, or electricians, 
or steam fitters, or operating engineers, or 
fronworkers on the job. In a total work force 
of two hundred, there were eighteen Ne- 
groes. Mr. Harris believed that he had ful- 
filled his obligations under the executive 
order: he “personally” had sent the unions 
a copy of the order, and he had been assured 
by the unions that they were in compliance 
with the order. 

Perhaps the representative of the Labor 
Department's Office of Contract Compliance, 
which has responsibility for carrying out the 
executive order, would explain to the Com- 
mission how the order was enforced. Vincent 
Macaluso, who flew out from Washi 
for the occasion, was full of good news about 
the Departments new “affirmative action 
program,” and professed himself “con- 
founded” by Mr. Harris" remarks. If a con- 
tractor has a collective-bargaining agreement 
which interferes with his performance on a 
government contract, declared Mr. Maca- 
luso, “he should simply not do business with 
the government.” Well, mused the Commis- 
sion’s counsel, some contractors didn’t see it 
that way; had the government ever estab- 
lished its credibility by terminating a con- 
struction contract? “Not to my knowledge,” 
replied Mr. Macaluso. “There is a feeling that 
after all the contractor is in a very hard 
spot.“ There is also a feeling, William Taylor, 
the Commission’s staff director, reminded 
Mr. Macaluso, that the Department of 
Labor is “susceptible” to the craft unions, 
and that this inhibits enforcement of the 
order. 

In 1962, after ‘long delay and with much 
fanfare, President Kennedy signed an execu- 
tive order forbidding racial discrimination 
in the sale or rent of federally financed or 
insured housing. The primary responsibility 
for enforcing the order was placed on the 
Federal Housing Administration, which in- 
sured mortgages, and which is part of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The FHA decided that enforcement of 
the housing order was dependent on “citizen 
action.” 

NOT PERSONALLY MOTIVATED 


Mr. Lois Matusck and Mrs. Lucy Buch- 
binder, two San Francisco citizens who took 
up the challenge, reported on the “rather 
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frustrating” results of trying to help the gov- 
ernment enforce its own policies. “I can call 
the HUD man,” said one, “and he says I’m 
awfully sorry, I can’t get this information 
for you. I couldn't make an appointment 
with the U.S. Attorney because they said 


one agency couldn't monitor another 
When I ask Washington I usually get a gung 
ho letter back . . .“ but little happens. “At 


the district level,” explained Mrs. Matusck, 
“the attitude of the personnel can water 
down the modified nonaggressive policy even 
further.” The local FHA representative, 
“three times in my presence, said he was not 
personally motivated” to carry out the order. 

Jack Tuggle, regional representative of the 
FHA, told the Commission that he was afraid 
that if the FHA singled out a specific FHA- 
backed subdivision developer and ordered 
him to comply with the federal nondiscri- 
mination policy, it would be “stigmatizing” 
him; “it might serve as an attraction for 
excessive—I'll use the word ‘imbalanced,’ I 
believe that’s a socially acceptable word 
now“ —influx of Negro buyers. The FHA 
backs over 51 percent of the housing built 
in the Bay area, Mr. Tuggle pointed out, and 
he would not like to do “anything that 
would tend to cause us to lose our position 
in the market.” X 

San Francisco had not applied for assis- 
tance under the new Model Cities Act, the 
most promising and comprehensive slum re- 
habilitation program yet. Mayor John F. 
Shelley. white-haired, pink-faced, sur- 
rounded by a retinue of aides and photog- 
raphers, affably explained why not. The co- 
ordination of local programs required by the 
Model Cities Act could not be carried out 
without a change in the city charter, the 
mayor said, and he did not want that kind 
of thing on the ballot at this time because I 
am a candidate for re-election.” 

MAKING TROUBLE 

Officialdom, federal and local, has made 
it clear that one way to petition for the fed- 
eral beneficence that has been promised back 
in Washington is to riot. Each spring, of- 
ficlaidom predicts a “long hot summer” and 
Pledges special help to areas where there is 
trouble. This naturally makes making trou- 
ble a very tempting strategy. Even represen- 
tatives of Mexican-American and Chinese 
communities in the Bay area suggested to 
the Commission that the possibilities of the 
riot cycle are not lost on their people. 

The attitude has spread, said Larry Wong, 
a Presbyterian minister and poverty- program 
worker in Chinatown, “that until a com- 
munity produces a riot the power people will 
not produce action.” There was no attention 
to Hunter's Point in San Francisco, Mr. 
Wong pointed out, until the Negroes there 
rioted. 

But the government also appears to speak 
with the “forked tongue” when riots break 
out. When trouble exploded at Hunters 
Point last fall—citizens of the area say It 
was not nearly so serious as pistol-happy 
police and the press made out—Mayor Shel- 
ley sent a desperate telegram to the White 
House, asking for help. James A. Richards, a 
young Negro leader of a youth group trying 
to stabilize Hunter's Point, described the 
area to the Commission: “no recreation 
facilities, education facilities, cultural pro- 
grams, health facilities, transportation facii- 
ties—it's just ole tore-down houses to put 
people there and keep it a ghetto, I sup- 
pose. It wasn't a major riot, the way 
people tended to see it. The reasons behind 
it were major, and they still are.” 

What happened after the riot? People 
came out and “made false promises. Things 
are not getting better; they're getting worse.” 
The commissioners did not press Mr. Rich- 
ards for details; he talked nervously and 
quickly and inarticulately, he was not their 
kind of witness. “After the riot,“ he ex- 
plained to me later, “I had meetings with 
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Tepresentatives of all the federal agencies. 
Were taking surveys all over the place. 
said they were going to find jobs. They 

ed as if there were going to be real 

Security, but they left us standing the same 

Way. Some got jobs working two, three hours 

the Post Office. About three jobs with the 

Telephone Company. They never contacted 

Me after that.” 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE GULP 


There is reason to wonder whether the 
Commissioners understood Mr. Richards and 
the other young men and women like him 
any better for having come to San Fran- 
Sisco, “We want facts,“ Commissioner 
Robert S. Rankin, a Duke University political 
Science professor, told me as the week-long 

gs neared the end, echoing Dean Gris- 
Wold, “but we're getting emotions.” “The 
Only thing I got out of these hearings,” 
n Hannah remarked, “is that the 
Mexican-Americans are upset with us.” 
Perhaps the gulf, continually widened by 
erences of class, by mutual frustrations, 
by the sheer passage of time, is now too great 
to bridge. Humble sharécroppers and civil 
Tights leaders in Brooks Brothers sults are 
Row @ small and fading part of the picture. 
is not to suggest that the issues the 
oners face would be simple but for 
® failure of understanding: far from it, Nor 
are they standing alone on the other side of 
the gulf; a great crowd of politicians and 
most of America, in fact, is stand- 
ing Tight there with them. Perhaps they 
learned more than they appeared to in San 
. The real point is that if they 
Cannot grasp what the witnesses were telling 
them, ir they can no longer budge the fed- 
ral government and the nation, who can? 
— ELIZABETH BRENNER DREW. 


John Peter Zenger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
os editorial written in the East Side 
ews, a weekly publication with wide dis- 
tribution throughout my congressional 
t. This editorial, commemorating 
the 221st anniversary of the death of 
ohn Peter Zenger, was written by Mr. 
E. Eisenstein. 
JOHN PETER ZENGER 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 
Today (July 28) marks the 221st anniver- 
Sary of the death of John Peter Zenger, famed 
ronal Sider and New Yorker, printer-pub- 


the -editor, and America‘s first defender of 
tredom of the press. 


0 
Tenger the Printer—his work is done: 
Soft be his slumber, through storm and 
stress 
Guard we the prize of the fight he won— 
Bulwark of freedom, a fearless press.” 


John Peter Zenger, a German immigrant, 
died to this city at the age of 13. His father 
Ze on shipboard and his mother, Johanna 

nger, with her three children moved into a 

on Lower East Side's Cherry Street. 
to chen he was 14, John was apprenticed 
Cow iam Bradford, pioneer printer for The 
monies, for cight years, After his apprentice- 
one he married Anna Catherine Maulin, of 
erry Street. When he was twenty-three 
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years old, he was made a freeman of the city. 

In 1726, Zenger set up shop for himself on 
Smith Street. Eight years later, he moved to 
Broad Street.The first arithmetic text printed 
in the colony, Peter Venema’s Arithmetica, 
was brought out by printer Zenger in 1730. 

In 1733, he became editor and publisher 
of the New York Weekly Journal. This weekly, 
unlike Bradford’s Gazette, was highly critical 
of the then Gov. William Cosby's adminis- 
tration. One of the articles asserted in general 
terms that the liberties and properties of 
the people of New York were in danger. Gov. 
Cosby, in 1734, had Zenger arrested and im- 
prisoned for criminal libel. 

The court proceedings were conducted 
with the greatest unfairness and Zenger's 
attorneys, James Alexander and William 
Smith, were expelled from the bar. His ever- 
faithful wife, Anna, ran the journal during 
his stay in jail. 

Brought to trial in 1735, John Peter Zenger 
was ably defended by the distinguished ad- 
vocate in the colonies, Andrew Hamilton of 
Philadelphia, He demanded; “Shall not the 
oppressed have the right to complain? Shall 
the press be silenced that evil government 
may have thelr way?” “Not Gullty,” said the 
3 was the first successful assertion of 
the liberty of the press at a time when 
thought and speech were severely restricted. 
It led the future founding fathers to the 
press guarantee in our First Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
became effective on Dec. 15, 1791. 

In 1737, John Peter Zenger became public 
printer for the colonoy of New York and one 
year later of the colony of New Jersey. He 
remained the editor of the New York Weekly 
Journal until his death in 1746. 

In 1953, a memorial for Zenger was opened 
in Federal Hall, at Nassau and Wall Streets. 

We salute the memory of that courageous 
pioneer publisher, John Peter Zenger, and 
his wife, Anna, who led a crusade for free- 
dom of the press. 


Inside the Ghettos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
Washington Post, Mr. Joseph Alsop's 
article, “Inside the Ghettos,” tells us 
very bluntly what action is required if 
we truly want to solve “the greatest do- 
mestic problem the United States has 
faced since the Civil War.” 

A careful examination of the prob- 
lem shows that the passage of civil rights 
legislation, while necessary and proper, 
constitutes for the present only a pain 
reliever—an aspirin, which may some- 
what alleviate the symptoms of the 
ghetto malady for the ghetto inhabi- 
tants, but will not cure the disease it- 
self. Rather, the cure lies in a massive 
attack on the disease at the point where 
the affliction takes place, and we must, 
as indeed Mr. Alsop points out, attack 
the disease on all fronts, and now. 


Education at all age levels is the most 
basic remedy needed. It will mean the 
extension of such programs as Head- 
start, greater assistance under title I— 
education for the disadvantaged—of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
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Act, other similar programs for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and well 
planned adult education programs. It 
will also mean extensive housing pro- 
grams, utilizing and expanding our 
existing programs such as those pro- 
vided for under the Model Cities Act, 
and even more important, initiating bold 
new ones, such as the Percy plan of which 
I am proud to be a cosponsor. And we 
must also make every effort to create 
more job opportunities for the unem- 
ployed ghetto citizens. 

Mr. Alsop’s remarks are appropriate 
to the Washington metropolitan area— 
they are appropriate to all the great 
urban centers of our country. They are 
remarks which we should heed and act 
upon with deliberate speed. 

INSIDE THE GHETTOS 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

There is just one key to the solution of 
the greatest domestic problem the United 
States has faced since the Civil War—which 
is of course the race problem in its modern, 
mainly urban form, 

In essence, the key is simple. For the short 
run, at least every effort to offer justice to 
America’s Negro minority must be concen- 
trated inside the ghettos, where the need is 
unspeakably urgent, Consider the sheer hor- 
ror of the statistics that depict the plight of 
our urban ghettos’ Negroes—a plight which 
fully explains (but does not excuse) Detroit, 
Newark and all the rest: 

In the average ghetto, up to 40 per cent 
of the adult males are Jobless or have joined 
the ranks of the “hustlers"—which means 
the part-time numbers peddlers, dope push- 
ers, male prostitutes and the like. 

In the average ghetto, fewer than one in 
10 of the Negro boys and girls who reach 18 
each year are equipped to get and hold a 
decent blue-collar job, by receiving the 
equivalent of a normal high school education. 

In the average ghetto, something like 
three-quarters of the people live in sub- 
standard housing, often hardly better than 
the housing in the slums of Calcutta. 

If those figures do not make your hair 
stand on end for very horror, and if they do 
not make you blush for shame as well, you 
do not deserve to be an American citizen. 
And those figures also say, in clamant, harsh 
and brazen voice, that the ghettos are where 
the problem is, and the ghettos are where 
the effort must be made. 

Great problems make strange bedfellows. 
You could hardly imagine stranger than the 
buccaneering progressive, Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy; the virtuous liberal sociologists of 
Columbia University, Drs. Frances Fox Piven 
and Richard A. Cloward; and the aging, de- 
feathered hawk, this reporter. 

Yet this odd assemblage, plus a few “black 
power” shouters, comprise the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who want to put the 
practical horse—the horse of radical im- 
provement of Negro housing, education and 
job opportunities inside the ghettoes—ahead 
of the moral cart, which Is desegregation and 
integration. Integration and desegregation 
must always be the ultimate aims; but the 
right horse-cart relationship is vitally im- 
portant, nonetheless. z 

Drs. Pivens and Cloward have written a 
series of deeply significant papers, showing 
that housing conditions in the ghettoes have 
continuously worsened, despite vast Federal 
and local expenditures. The Achilles Heel 
of housing programs,” they have coura- 
geously pointed out, “has been precisely our 
insistence that better housing for the (Ne- 
gro) poor (should) be achieved by residential 
desegregation . . . Reformers must (instead) 
apply what political pressure they have to 
secure relief in the ghetto itself.” 
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With tiresome repetition, this reporter has 
been saying the same thing about Negro 
education, For just as the important thing 
now is to give better housing to the millions 
of ghetto residents, so the important thing 
now is to give a decent education to the mil- 
lions of children in ghetto schools, who have 
little or no hope of entering integrated 
schools. 

As for Sen. Kennedy, he has not been quite 
so blunt as Drs. Pliven and Cloward. But he 
has boldly offered two brilliantly conceived 
bills, to tempt job-creating industry into the 
ghettoes by offering generous tax induce- 
ments, and to use the same inducements to 
secure privately sponsored reconstruction of 
substandard ghetto housing. 

These bills belong to the tiny minority of 
measures almed to improve conditions inside 
the ghettoes. Detroit, Newark and the rest 

both Kennedy bills 


quick start on this aspect of the horror. 
Because we have been putting the moral 
cart before the practical horse, billions upon 
tens of billions have been poured out every- 
where except inside the ghettoes. Now is the 


Summertime, When the Politics Is Crazy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is often easy when so many 
events are occurring so rapidly to lose 
the proper perspective in dealing with 
them. Politicians, when engaged in the 
great game of government, tend to let 
themselves be carried away, sometimes 
to the point where it leads them in the 
wrong direction. 

The nature of our society refiects upon 
the nature of our politics. A particular 
editorial from the August 1 issue of the 
New York Times comes to my mind at 
this moment. Mr. Russell Baker in his 
article, “Summertime, When the Living 
Is Crazy,” has some very enlightening 
insights on the politics of this great body 
during the last month. 

Mr. Russell, in a lighthearted man- 
ner, shows how the overall picture of 
the nature of our society is bordering on 
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absurdity. I think it would be wise for my 
esteemed colleagues to pause for a mo- 
ment and give their attention to this 
article. 

Mr. Speaker, for the pleasure of my 
colleagues, I now insert this article into 
the Recorp: 

OSSERVER: SUMMERTIME, 
Is Craz 
(By Russell Baker) 

WASHINGTON, July 31,—July, for those who 
may have missed it, was like this: 

Race riots in a number of American cities 
disclosed the presence of a dangerously large 
mass of desperate and highly armed citizens, 
some murderously and others suicidally in- 
clined, for whom government and the eco- 
nomic system work disadvantageously. 

The great political organisms of America 
responded with the speed and flexibility that 
have accounted for the nation's flourishing 
history of survival. 

FIXING THE BLAME 

The Republican party formally blamed 
everything on President Johnson. 

President Johnson blamed a great deal of 
it on Governor Romney. 

Senator Thurmond blamed it on the Com- 
munists, but did not specify whether the 
hand of the Russians or the Chinese sect was 
at work. Senator Byrd, the West Virginian, 
recommended a good dose of lead for anyone 
caught carrying a bottle of muscatel from a 
burning liquor store. 

The President also appointed a committee. 
This will make recommendations which Con- 
gress will decline to finance so that con- 
tinuance of the rioting may be assured into 
1968, thus providing both the President and 
the Republicans with a campaign opportuni- 
ty to pin the blame on each other. 

Nor was Congress inert to the threat of 
social breakdown, It was spending $27 bil- 
lion to establish a governmental and eco- 
nomic system that would work advanta- 
geously for the citizens of South Vietnam. 
To offset the expense, it forbade the Admin- 
istration to spend $30 million to control rats 
in American cities. 

Negroes became more vocal than ever in 
their antipathy to Congress's tendency to 
spend more to save the Vietnamese than 
to save the American Negro. This antipathy 
was manifested at a Black Power confer- 
ence in Newark when delegates manhandled 
a group of reporters for showing up to re- 
port—in words that even a Congressman 
could understand—the depth of Negro un- 
happiness. 

H. Rap Brown, the leader. of S.N.C.C. sug- 
gested that. Negroes might usefully incinerate 
the entire country. 

President de Gaulle did not publicly en- 
dorse Mr. Brown’s suggestion. At the time 
it was made, he was otherwise engaged in 
promoting the secession of Quebec from 
Canada. Today, Europe; tomorrow, the world. 

Having allied himself with Communist 
China, Islam and Quebec, de Gaulle had es- 
tablished himself as the most powerful 
threat to Western security since Russia for- 
sook Stalinism for consumer satisfactions. 
Washington, however, still dozed. At the 
State Department, officials still assured the 
uneasy that de Gaulle, being an old soldier, 
would eventually fade away, and that the 
Pentagon missiles were still not being re- 
targeted on Paris. 

As to Vietnam, there were the familiar as- 
surances that we were 
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war. Eyeryone suggested it might go on for- 
ever. 


The President's popularity polls rose. 
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MANTACAL MASS MURDERS OFF 


On the highways, Americans continued 
destroying themselves in automobiles at the 
rate of approximately 50,000 persons a year, 
but mass murder by armed maniacs acting 
without socially oriented motivation was 
decidedly off. 


SLAUGHTER WITH A FLAIR 


In entertainment, the big box office draw 
continued to be James Bond, who tickled 
millions from coast to coast with his amus- 
ing cinematic techniques for piling the screen 
high with corpses. 

In Nantucket, Mass., a young hippie vag- 
rant who told the court he had been living 
there on table scraps to demonstrate that a 
man could live on what the average Amer- 
ican throws in the garbage received three 
months in jail. 

The severity of the sentence was not un- 
justified. Such demonstrations, if allowed to 
persist unchecked, could start people think- 
ing about the nature of our society, Then 
we would surely be in trouble. 


Customs Opts for Better Service to 
Public ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, back in 
the last century the sleepy California 
pueblo of Los Angeles utilized the harbor 
at San Pedro, some 10 to 15 miles away 
for such seaborne commerce as it needed. 
Customs facilities were established in 
Los Angeles because the harbor area was 
essentially uninhabited. 

Today the city of Los Angeles is a 
thriving one of great population and con- 
gestion, but its harbor is still 10 to 15 
miles away from downtown. Other vast 
changes have occurred in the surround- 
ing areas. There is one continuous me- 
tropolis through the counties of Orange 
and Los Angeles of which the city of Los 
Angeles is but a part. San Pedro is now a 
busy harbor. An entirely new and even 
larger and busier harbor exists at ad- 
jacent Long Beach. Together these har- 
bors serve the entire giant metropolis. 
Several years ago it became apparent 
that continuing to maintain the custom- 
house for these busy harbors in down- 
town Los Angeles was an anachronistic 
absurdity. The Customs service quite 
logically got an appropriation for a cus- 
tomhouse in the harbor area. The build- 
ing has been built and the district Cus- 
toms office will make the long overdue 
move into it on August 19. The relocated 
facility will be of true service to the entire 
two-county Los Angeles-Long Beach 
metropolitan area. The Customs service 
informs me that it will be able to provide 
better overall customs service to the area 
than ever before. It will be able to do so 
with enhanced cost effectiveness. 

A few downtown Los Angeles diehards 
are fighting the move. The Customs serv- 
ice should stick to its decision. The inter- 
ests of special interests should not be 
permitted to run down the better service 
ahead, nor to run up the cost of operat- 
ing the facility. 


Highway Safety Standards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


F KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from the statement of Dr. William Had- 
don, Jr., director of the National High- 
Way Safety Bureau, Federal Highway 
Administration, Department of Trans- 
Portation, before the Subcommittee on 
Roads of the Committee on Public Works 
On July 18, during the course of our hear- 

on the progress of the highway 
Safety programs. I referred to this state- 
ment during my remarks in the Senate 
today on the necessity of providing ade- 
quate funds for those programs. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the statement was ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excerpr From STATEMENT or Dr. WILLIAM 

Happon, In., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL HIGHWAY 

Sarery BUREAU, FEDERAL HICHWAY ADMIN- 

ISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 

TATION, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

ROADS OF THE SENATE PUBLIC Works COM- 

MITTEE, JULY 18, 1967 


Mister Chairman and members of the com- 
MTittee, I am pleased to have the opportunity 
today to review the highway safety standards, 

In developing the standards, we kept very 
Much in mind the clear-cut requirements of 
the Act and the extensive legislative history 
dealing with the development of the stand- 
ards, their administration, the program areas 
to be included, and the approach to be used. 
The heart of the Act is the requirement that 
“each State shall have a highway safety pro- 
gram approved by the Secretary, designed to 
Teduce traffic accidents and deaths, injuries, 
and property damage resulting therefrom.” 

Mr. Bridwell has already discussed the ad- 
ministrative requirements and pointed out 
that those with respect to administration 
Were important considerations in the devel- 
opment of the standards. They immediately 
ralsed the question of the levels of perform- 
ance to be specified. If the programs of all 
States were required to meet all aspects of 
all standards by the end of 1968, this would 
Necessitate standards approaching the lowest 
Common denominator of present State and 
Community programs. If, on the other hand, 
the standards were to set goals which the 
States could work toward, they could be set 
&t much higher levels. This latter alternative 
Was adopted as the only one which would 
adequately satisfy the purposes of the Act. 
As a result, the standards do not contain 
requirements for a time when full compli- 
ance must be achieved. A number of States 
Already meet or exceed the performance 
levels for several standards. Other States 
Cannot yet fully meet any of the standards 
and many do not have programs in some 
Standard areas. Recognizing this, many 
States during their 1967 legislative sessions 
Passed enabling acta which will allow them 
to broaden their programs well before De- 
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cember 6, 1968. I will discuss these later with 
respect to the individual standards. 

The second statutory requirement enumer- 
ates the program areas to be covered by the 
standards. These include the improvement 
of driver performance through driver educa- 
tion, driver licensing, testing and examina- 
tion. Driver education is doubly mentioned; 
being named as an area to be covered by a 
standard and as a required part of every 
approved State program. Additional areas 
named in the Act are accident records, acci- 
dent investigations, vehicles registration, op- 
eration and inspection, highway design and 
maintenance, and traffic control. The initial 
standards were selected from these areas. 

The Act also specifies that the standards 
are to be uniform and that they be expressed 
in terms of performance. The words “uni- 
form” and “standard” are almost invariably 
linked in the Act. This requirement, taken 
together with the participation of political 
subdivisions, makes it clear that the stand- 
ards must be written in terms of sufficiently 
broad to be appropriate for both State and 
local conditions and programs. The require- 
ments “uniform” and “performance” are di- 
rectly connected with the purpose of the 
Act, which is to assist the States and their 
political subdivisions to improve and expand 
their highway safety programs. The stand- 
ards, therefore, specify what is to be done 
and not “how” or by whom. 

This permits wide latitude on the part of 
States in developing new and increasingly 
effective methods for achieving reductions 
in highway crashes and their end results of 
human and property damage—methods most 
suited to the highly varied circumstances of 
the many State and local governments and 
the communities they serve. 

Other statutory requirements deal with 
the manner in which the standards are to 
be developed. In fulfillment of those require- 
ments, extensive consultations were held 
with the representatives of the States, with 
other Federal agencies, with representatives 
of associations of State and local officials, 
with private groups, institutes, associations, 
professional societies and others. This con- 
sultation took many forms, formal and in- 
formal meetings, correspondence, and even 
telephone calls, in addition to solicited for- 
mal comments from the States and the 
groups mentioned earlier. A chronology of 
this development process was included in 
our report to the Congress. 

Under the general area of driver perform- 
ance, we have developed three standards. The 
first of these, driver education, is responsive 
to a national need for the improvement of 
public and private driver education courses 
and for making such courses more widely 
available. The standard calls for— 

Comprehensive driver training programs, 
meeting standards set by the State, avail- 
abie to all youths of licensing age. 

Certification of instructors and licensing 
commercial driving schools. 

Research, development, and procurement 
of practice driving facilities such as simu- 
lators and other tools for both school and 
adult training programs. 

Training and re-training programs for 
adults. 

The generally accepted driver education 
course now offers 30 hours of classroom in- 
struction, with 6 hours of practice driving. 
At present, more than one-half the high 
schools in 39 States offer such courses. How- 
ever, only 45 percent of the eligible students 


participate in such courses. In fact, there 
are only 18 States where more than one- 
half of the students receive driver education 
in the high schools. 

Driver licensing is the second standard in 
the general area of driver performance. The 
objective of this standard is to stimulate 
improved licensing and related activities 
largely through the use of available methods, 
The standard calls for— 

A driver licensing program to insure that 
only persons physically and mentally quali- 
fied may drive and to prevent needless denial 
of the right to drive. 

Reexamination of all drivers at least once 
every four years for visual acuity and knowl- 
edge of rules of the road. 

A medical advisory board to advise the li- 
censing agency on physical and vision stand- 
ards. 


Continuing records of driver histories, and 
means for quick retrieval of these records. 

Under this standard any licensed driver 
would only hold one license certificate. That 
is, he could not simultaneously hold licenses 
from several States. At present, 34 States for- 
mally subscribe to this practice either 
through specific legislation or by participa- 
tion in the Drivers License Compact, or both. 
Reexamination of all drivers for at least vis- 
ual acuity and knowledge of rules of the 
road was included in the standard to ensure 
that all drivers have at least minimum eye- 
sight and knowledge to qualify them for safe 
driving. Reexamination for at least visual 
acuity at varying intervals is practiced by 18 
States. During 1967, two of those States 
strengthened their laws in this regard, and 
four more adopted reexamination laws. 

Motorcycle accidents have been rising 
sharply in recent years as might be expected 
from the increasing popularity of this type 
of vehicle. Although the operation of a mo- 
torcycle is very different from that of a 4- 
wheeled vehicle, any licensed driver is au- 
thorized to drive a motorcycle in most States. 
A disproportionate number of those injured 
or killed are young people; those in their 
teens and early twenties. The most serious 
injuries are those which occur to the head. 
They are often fatal; frequently disabling 
for life. It has been demonstrated beyond 
dispute that helmets can reduce the fre- 
quency and the severity of such injuries. 
Taking into account the nature of the in- 
Juries, the relatively low cost of proven ways 
of reducing their consequences and the need 
to reduce, if not reverse, the upward trend 
of death and disability inflicted largely on 
our young, the standard on motorcycle safety 
calls for— 

Licenses and examinations specifically for 
the operation of motorcycles, 

Approved helmet and eye protection for 
operators when operating cycles. 

Seats, footrests, and approved safety hel- 
mets for motorcycle passengers. 

A rearview mirror on all motorcycles. 

Inspection of motrcycles similar to that for 
other motor vehicles. 

As the end of 1966 only three States re- 
quired helmets on all motorcycle operators. 
In the past 6 months, 24 additional States 
have enacted similar statues. The 14 States 
and the District of Columbia which issued 
special licenses for motorcycle operators 
prior to 1967 have been Joined by 6 additional 
States through legislation enacted in the 
first 6 months of this year. 

Several standards are responsive to the re- 
quirement that there be a standard on traflic 
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records. Specific records are called for in the 
standards on Driver Licensing, Motor Vehicle 
Registration and Inspection, Alcohol, and 
Courts. The Standard on Traffic Records re- 
peats many of these same requirements and 
calls for their use as a related group of facts 
in each State’s overall collection and use of 
its traffic records. 

The standard on Traffic Records has as one 
of its objectives the upgrading of all aspects 
of the accident information system, starting 
with the collection of raw data, followed by 
its encoding, storage, retrieval, analysis, and 
ultimate dissemination to users. The stand- 
ard calls for: a Statewide system, and com- 
patible local systems, to include all traffic 
data for the entire State, capable of providing 
summaries, tabulations, and special analyses 
of driver, vehicle, accident, and road records 
that are compatible for the purpose of analy- 
sis 


In our opinion, the improvement of acci- 
dent record systems should have top priority 
in all States. These systems are badly needde 
to give us more information on which effec- 
tive safety programs can be based and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of each new pro- 


gram. 

The driver who drinks is one of the major 
problems affecting highway safety. Alcohol 
is known to be a factor in at least 50 percent 
of fatal crashes. The standard on Alcohol in 
Relation to Highway Safety calls for— 

A program to reduce traffic accidents re- 
sulting from persons driving under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. 

Establishment by each State of specific 
test procedures for determining blood alco- 
hol content. 

The blood alcohol concentration at which 
a driver may be deemed to be intoxicated 
shall not be set higher than 0.10 percent by 
weight, the maximum concentration long 
recommended by professional groups con- 
cerned with highway safety. 

A person placed under arrest for operating 
a motor vehicle while intoxicated, while 
under the influence of alcohol, or while his 
ability to drive is impaired by the consump- 
tion of alcohol, is deemed to have given his 
consent to a chemical test for the purpose of 
determining the alcohol content of his blood. 

Alcohol content tests on adult accident 
victims, and drivers surviving fatal accidents 
to provide information as to the seriousness 
of the problem in each jurisdiction and 
baselines against which the success of con- 
trol efforts can be measured. 

This standard would not preclude a State 
from establishing a limit lower than 0.10 
percent to define intoxication or impairment 
of ability to drive safely. During the first 6 
months of this year, 5 States have enacted 
implied consent legislation, bringing to 24 
the number who have this authority. The 
collection of information on blood alcohol 
content from accident victims on a routine 
basis will provide badly needed baseline in- 
formation and will allow the States to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the programs 
they undertake. 

The Act, as noted previously, specifically 
calls for standards covering motor vehicle 
registration, operation and inspection. Two 
of the initial standards are in this general 
area. Until recently there has been very little 
scientific evidence that supported the suppo- 
sition that inspection systems contribute to 
highway safety. However, recent research 
demonstrates significant differences in State 

motor vehicle death rates clearly associated 
with the timing of introduction and frequen- 
cy of vehicle inspection. Although much more 
specific information is needed, especially 
with respect to the extent to which various 
kinds of inspection contribute to overall re- 
sults, it is clear that the inspection of motor 
vehicles has an important place in each 
State’s highway safety program. Since the 
beginning of this year, 8 States have passed 
legislation calling for periodic motor vehicle 
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inspection, bringing to 29 the number of 
States with this authority. In addition, 6 
States permit cities to inspect vehicles by 
local programs. Another 6 States have ran- 
dom or “spot check” inspection programs. In 
addition, Maryland has a program of inspec- 
tion for used vehicles at time of sale or when 
first registered in the State. Thus, 42 States 
and the District of Columbia have some leg- 
islative authority for motor vehicle inspec- 
tion of one kind or another. And 2 other 
States are expected to adopt inspection sta- 
tutes yet this month. The standard permits 
experimentation under certain conditions 
with these different kinds of programs. It 
calls for— 

A program for periodic motor vehicle in- 
spection of all registered vehicles for an ex- 
perimental, pilot, or demonstration program 
approved by the Secretary of Transportation. 

Every registered vehicle inspected at the 
time of initial registration and annually 
thereafter or at such intervals as may be 
designated by an approved program. We 
regard motor vehicle inspection programs as 
very high priority, particularly in view of a 
recent study by the Bureau of Public Roads 
which found that vehicle factors were prom- 
inent causes of 24 percent of single vehicle 
accidents on one of our major transconti- 
nental routes. 

The standard on motor vehicle registration 
is in response to the need for improved and 
adequate records systems developed so that 
vehicle owners can be identified rapidly for 
law enforcement and other operational and 
research purposes. The standard calls for: 
a motor vehicle registration and recordkeep- 
ing program to provide rapid identification 
of each vehicle and owner, and to make data, 
including gross leden weight of all commer- 
cial vehicles, available for accident, research, 
and safety program development. 

Proper design, construction, and mainte- 
nance of streets and highways are important 
aspects of any effective highway safety pro- 
gram. Poor roads and inadequate mainte- 
nance can contribute directly to the likeli- 
hood of serious and fatal injuries once ac- 
cidents occur. Accordingly, to encourage bet- 
ter design and maintengnce practices and 
in response to the requirement in the Act, 
the standard on design, construction, and 
maintenance calls for— 

Maintenance of streets and highways in a 
condition that improves safety. 

Meeting approved standards issued or en- 
dorsed by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tor for modernization of existing roads and 
new highways. 

Lighting of expressways and other major 
arteries in urbanized areas, breakaway or 
yielding sign supports, special guardrails and 
bridgeralls, and signs at freeway interchanges 
directing motorists to emergency care fa- 
cilities. 

The importance of good design in reducing 
accidents has been demonstrated repeatedly. 
It is apparent in the dramatically lower death 
and injury rates on our newer highways, par- 
ticularly those with access control. Addi- 
tionally, the value of improved guardrail de- 
sign and yielding sign supports in reducing 
the likelihood of death and injury once cars 
go out of control has been well established. 
The standard is consistent with the stand- 
ards and policies of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, both of whom were 
very helpful in its preparation. Other fea- 
tures of the standard were taken from rec- 
ommendations of the professional societies 
in the field. Although the values are well 
known, and there are well established stand- 
ards In this field, it cannot be said that we 
have done as well as a nation as we could, 
or should, have in making our roads as safe 
and crashworthy as we know how. We will 
continue to work with the States and the 
Bureau of Public Roads to obtain more ap- 
plication of available knowledge in this area. 
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The standard on Traffic Control Devices 1s 
closely related to the design, maintenance 
and construction of highways and is another 
area where application seriously lags behind 
knowledge and national standards. The 
standard calis for— 

Upgrading traffic control devices (signs, sig- 
nals, markings) to conform with standards 
issued or endorsed by the Federal Highway 
Administrator. 

Preventive maintenance, repair, and day- 
and-night inspection of all traffic control 
devices. - 

Standards have been in existence for over 
30 years, but many States and local govern- 
ments have failed to conform to them, even 
though 48 States, the District of Columbia 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico have 
either adopted the national standards or 
State standards consistent with them but 
adapted to local conditions 

The Bureau of Public Roads requires con- 
formance with the national standards on all 
federally-aided highways and this standard 
would extend that requirement to local roads 
and streets that constitute the 75 percent 
of the Nation's highways not on the Federal- 
aid system. The least we can do for the motor- 
ists of America is to give them a common set 
of rules and a common set of,signs, signals 
and markings so that they can understand 
what is expected of them, what hazards await 
them and how they can find their destina- 
tions without confusion. 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the State 
highway departments are already conduct- 
ing a program for the detection and correc- 
tion of high accident locations. Similar pro- 
grams to remove hazards on roads and streets 
not on the Federal-aid highway systems 
should be instituted in all States. According- 
ly, the standard on identification and surveil- 
lance of accident locations calls for— 

A program for identifying and investigat- 
ing high accident locations and maintaining 
surveillance of locales with high accident 
rates. 

Measures to reduce accidents, and to evalu- 
ate safety improvements, at those locations. 

Improyements at high accident locations - 
have resulted in substantial benefit, often at 
very little cost. This is another move to assist 
responsible officials in applying proven 
methods, 

As I mentioned earlier with respect to uni- 
formity of traffic control devices, we owe the 
drivers of this country at least a common 
set of rules which they can rely on at all 
times and in all places. The standard on 
Codes and Laws calls for each State to have 
a program to achieve uniformity of traffic 
codes and laws throughout the State includ- 
ing rules of the road for all public streets 
and highways; and a plan for making the 
rules of the road consistent with those of 
other States. 

Certain traffic court records should be a 
part of each central traffic records system. 
For this reason, the standard on Traffic 
Courts calls for the courts to notify the State 
traffic record system of all convictions for 
moving traffic violations. The standard also 
recommends that there be uniform account- 
ing systems and court procedures, and that 
persons charged with hazardous moving traf- 
fic violations be required to appear in court. 
The implementation of this standard will 
make it possible for the licensing agencies to 
identify those drivers who repeatedly violate 
the law. Having done so, the agency can 
either deny a license to those who cannot, for 
one reason or another, drive safely, or assist 
those who can be helped to improve their 
driving, by for example, adult re-training 
programs. This standard is essential to the 
proper functioning of the driver licensing 
program which includes driver improvement. 

The last standard in the initial group deals 
with emergency medical services and is re- 
sponse to the requirement in the Act for 3 
standard on emergency services, These sery- 
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ices could be greatly improved by upgrading 
the quality of personnel and equipment, and 
by better planning, coordination, communi- 
Cations and overall management. For many 
types of injuries the probability of death 
and the likelihood and severity of resulting 
disabilities are directly related to the elapsed 
time between the accident and the beginning 
ol proper treatment. This standard has been 
Carefully worked out in cooperation with the 
Public Health Service, and has been sup- 
Ported by representatives of the American 
Red Cross, the American Medical Association, 
the American Public Health Association, the 
American Hospital Association, and other 
Major groups. The standard calls for— 

A program to insure prompt emergency 
Medical care for accident victims. 

First-aid training for emergency service 
Personnel and criteria for use of two-way 
Communication systems for dispatching aid. 

Comprehensive State planning of emer- 
gency medical services. 

In summary, the inital standards outline 
& broad program of highway safety. The goals 
Of the standards are a matter of national 
Necessity. Some States are farther along than 
Others toward achieving those goals. But 
every State must do far more than it is pres- 
ently doing to make travel safer for all our 
Citizens whether on foot or in the many ve- 
hicles which crowd our highways. Many 
States have already taken strong action, in 
anticipation of the standards, to improve 
their programs. The National Highway Safety 
Bureau will continue to work with every 
State to build the growing partnership that 
the President and the Congress envisioned 
and that has been started during the past 
Several months. 


Inter-American Development Bark Act 
Amendments of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 9547) to amend 
the Inter-American Development Bank Act 
to authorize the United States to participate 
in an increase in the resources of the Fund 
for Special Operations of the Inter-American 

Development Bank, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
Port and will vote for this very necessary 
legislation which authorizes a U.S. con- 
tribution to the Inter-American Develop- 
Ment Bank's Fund for Special Oper- 
ations—FSO. 

I believe the House should vote favor- 
ably on this legislation; and in order to 
help familiarize my colleagues with what 
will be involved, I want to address my- 
Self briefly today to H.R. 9547. 

This bill calls for a U.S. contribution 
Of $300 million per year for three years 
to the FSO which will need new funds 
by 1968 to continue its easy-term lending 
activities. The amount represents a $50 
Million increase for each of the next 

years over the $250 million the 
United States has been contributing an- 
Nually. The increased U.S. contribution 
Will be matched by stepped-up contribu- 
tions by Latin American member coun- 
tries of the IDB. 

There is no question in my mind that 
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the proposed U.S. contribution is a pru- 
dent one. Although it would require an 
increase in our dollar commitment, the 
net gain which would arise from this 
proposal far exceeds the $50 million in- 
crease sought. Not only would it greatly 
enhance the economic development of 
our Latin American neighbors, but help 
to move these nations toward greater 
democratic stability and unity. 

It is important to point out that the 
increased U.S. contribution will not in- 
volve budgetary expenditures for the 
United States until such time as the 
funds are disbursed under loans com- 
mitted by the Bank since the U.S. con- 
tribution will be made in the form of 
a letter of credit. 

Equally important are two other 
points about the U.S. contribution. First, 
it represents a declining amount of the 
U.S. share in the total IDB capital— 
from some 85 percent to 75 percent. Sec- 
ond, our balance of payments will suffer 
very little from the contribution, if at 
all, because the payment is tied to the 
purchase of goods and services in the 
United States and member countries 
only. 

I am well aware that there is increas- 
ing skepticism these days about foreign 
assistance, particularly from those who 
argue that the world is ungrateful of 
U.S. foreign aid. This has not been so in 
the case of Latin America. These na- 
tions, more than any other group in the 
world, have generally supported the U.S. 
position. 

If economies should be made in U.S. 
foreign aid, I believe that they should 
not be made in our contribution to the 
IDB. As you know, this contribution is 
the result of long negotiations with other 
Latin American nations and was reaf- 
firmed at the recent Punta del Este Sum- 
mit Meeting of Presidents. 

If the Bank is to carry out its assigned 
mission, it must be provided with re- 
sources necessary for the task. 

The IDB deserves the full support of 
the United States. The Bank provides an 
excellent example of the Latin Amer- 
icans' willingness and interest in work- 
ing together to help themselves. Since its 
beginning in 1960, the IDB has been one 
of the most important institutions of the 
Alliance for Progress. In the 7 years 
since then, the Bank has built an im- 
pressive record in contributing to self- 
help objectives of its member countries 
through: First, mobilization of internal 
financial resources at least equivalent to 
the total amount of its loans in fields re- 
lated to its lending activities; second, the 
creation of new institutions, and the im- 
provement of existing institutions in the 
Bank's program areas; third, the train- 
ing of large numbers of people required 
for efficient public administration; and 
fourth, innovations leading to improved 
economic efficiency. 

The additional resources that are 
asked for under H.R, 9547 will permit 
the Bank to expand its activities in the 
fields of agriculture and education. The 
Bank's current plans are to double its 
expenditures in agriculture and to sub- 
stantially increase its expenditures in 
education. There can be no question of 
the need for greater efforts in these two 
areas. 
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The proposal before us tomorrow, if 
approved, will bring about one of the 
greatest steps forward in terms of Latin 
American self-help and economic inde- 
5 since the IDB was started in 
1959. 

It is in the best interest of the United 
States to promote a sound, healthy, in- 
dependent Latin American economy, one 
based on the growing philosophy of Latin 
American self-help. The legislation be- 
fore us today, when enacted into law, 
will be a great step toward that end. 

However, if we fail to keep the $300 
million per year U.S. contribution intact, 
and if that amount is cut in any way, the 
economic loss to Latin America and in- 
deed to ourselves will be great. 

I strongly urge that we deal with this 
issue, by promptly and overwhelmingly, 
passing H.R. 9547. $ 


Stokely Carmichael’s Participation in 
Cuban Olas Meetings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State newspaper of July 29, 1967, pub- 
lished in Columbia, S.C., contained an 
editorial entitled “Good Riddance,” 
which suggested that Stokely Carmi- 
chael be denied reentry into this country 
on the grounds he entered Cuba without 
a valid passport. 

Yesterday on the floor of the Senate 
I urged that Carmichael be brought to 
the bar of justice upon his return to 
this country. I strongly feel that such 
a step might discourage other such 
forays into the Communist world. 

Also, the Washington Evening Star of 
July 31, 1967, published an Associated 
Press news story from Havana entitled 
“Cuba Parley Advocates Racial Guerril- 
las in United States,.“ which further 
amplifies the seriousness of this entire 
problem. ` 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous cons 
sent that these two newspaper articles 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Goop RIDDANCE 

If Washington is really interested in 
getting rid of Black Power anarchist Stokely 
Carmichael, the opportunity seems to be at 
hand. 

This evil-minded, itinerant rabble-rouser 
has gone up and down this land, sowing seeds 
of racial trouble with his separatist ethnic 
philosophy and his firebrand oratory. 

His trail is marked by charred ruins of 
riot-torn urban areas and the bodies of black 
men who believed the devilish gospel he 
spread. 

And yet, as they fall, fighting a senseless 
battle for a misguided cause, where is their 
leader? 

He has ventured off into the Communist 
orbit, where doubtless he feels very much at 
home. After some rabble-rousing in Great 
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Britain, Carmichael has reportedly arrived 
in Havana via the usual Communist gateway 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 

And what is he doing in Havana? He is 
attending a conference of the Organization 
of Latin American Solidarity, a collection 
of Communists called together by Castro in 
an effort to sell his idea of Red victory 
through guerrilla wars of “national libera- 
tion.“ To pass along some tips, representa- 
tives of Hanoi and the Vietcong are on 
hand. 

And what is Carmichael saying there? 
According to the Cuban news agency, he said 
Negroes in the United States are organizing 
urban guerrillas for “a fight to the death.” 

Does such a pronouncement from such & 
forum indicate Carmichael's concern is for 
an improyement in civil rights? Or does it 
indicate something far more sinister—orga- 
nized rebellion that the Communists can 
convert to their own purposes? 

We doubt that many of the unthinking 
looters and killers who are fighting the bad 
fight in the asphalt jungles of America con- 
sider themselves to be pawns in a near- 
treasonous game of national liberation.“ But 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility. 

The silver lining on all this is that Car- 
michael is reportedly in Cuba without a valid 

port. To travel there requires special au- 
thorization by the State Department. 

Therefore, it should be easy to deny this 
West Indian native reentry into his adopted 
country. Carmichael and his pals would 
doubtless attempt to convert such an act 
into a role of martyrdom for Stokely. But 
such a straight-forward move might give 
pause to others of his ilk. 

With H. Rap Brown, Carmichael's succes- 
sor as head of the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee, awaiting trial, Adam 
Clayton Powell cooling it on Bimini, and 
Carmichael banned, the United States would 
be free of three men of proven ability to stir 
up the masses. 

Perhaps then, cooler, more responsible, 
more American voices can be heard. 


CUBA PARLEY ADVOCATES RACIAL GUERRILLAS 
IN UNITED STATES 

Havana (AP) —Latin-American revolution- 
aries assembled in Havana today to echo 
Fidel Castro’s call for guerrilla warfare from 
Detroit to Cape Horn. Stokely Carmichael, 
the U.S. black power advocate, is to be among 
the speakers at the nine-day meeting of the 
Organization of Latin American Solidarity. 

Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticos is ex- 
pected to deliver the keynote address at the 
opening session tonight. Prime Minister 
Castro is expected to wind up the meeting 
Aug. 8. 

One key point in the agenda for the meet- 
ing calls for ‘support of the Negro people of 
the United States in their struggle against 
racial discrimination.” 

Since arriving in Cuba last Tuesday, Car- 

michael has been calling for American 
Negroes to take up guerrilla-type operations. 
He has endorsed missing guerrilla leader 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara's call for creation of 
more Vietnams for the United States and 
said racial upheavals in Detroit, Newark and 
other U.S. cities should be considered Viet- 
nams, 
Big delegations from the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnam are among the observers. The 
Puerto Rican Independence Movement la rep- 
resented by its executive secretary, Juan 
Mari Bras. 

An estimated 125 of the expected 200 or 
so delegates had checked in early today. 
Observers from scores of left-wing groups 
and special guests will bring attendance to 
about 700. 

Yugoslavia was excluded because it does 
not accept the North Vietnamese conditions 
for ending the Vietnam war. These were sup- 
ported by the Tricontinental Conference of 
Asian, African and Latin-American reyolu- 
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tionaries that gave birth to OLAS in January 
1966. 

Eugenio Rodriguez Balari, executive secre- 
tary of the Cuban OLAS committee, said the 
main OLAS objective is to develop armed 
revolutionary fights against imperialism. 


The Fight Against Jet Noise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, for years 
I have been fighting the serious problem 
of jet aircraft noise that affects the lives 
of thousands of our fellow American 
citizens. The basic and main problem in 
this fight is to alert the other Members 
of Congress to the enormity of this prob- 
lem. Only those who have spent some 
hours in a jet alley around one of our 
Nation’s airports can understand the 
fact that the jet aircraft noise of which 
I speak and which must be brought 
under control is of an intensity that will 
not allow normal life to proceed while it 
continues. A jet aircraft passing over 
your head every minute for hours on end 
at a noise level which drowns out all 
conversation and which creates an ear- 
shattering roar cannot be tolerated as a 
necessary part of a truly progressive 
society. 

In recent years I have received more 
and more support in my fight against 
this terrible scourge. I was pleased and 
delighted, therefore, when the July issue 
of the magazine Airline Management 
and Marketing carried a long and serious 
study of this problem. The article was 
entitled “Decibels Demanding Attention“ 
and was written by Irwin Hersey, the 
technology editor of the magazine. The 
fact this magazine is read by profes- 
sional airline managers and marketing 
people makes its significance a great one 
for the possibility of future action. 

What follows is the article written by 
Mr. Hersey: 
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DECIBELS DEMANDING ATTENTION 
(Public demand for reducing aircraft noise 
has reached a crescendo and the problem is 

now receiving scientific consideration.) 


(By Irwin Hersey) 


Several weeks ago, Congressman John W. 
Wydler (R., N.Y.) gave the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee a taste of the 
kind of noise people who live close to air- 
ports are exposed to when modern aircraft 
take off and land by turning on a tape re- 
cording made recently at various points 
around Washington National Airport. 

By the time Rep. Wydler had turned off the 
tape recorder and the shriek of a four-engine 
jet taking off had died away, he felt he had 
made his point to the committee that noise 
near jet airports today is not only annoy- 
ing, but so overwhelming that it becomes an 
exclusive part of life.” 

The NASA tape recording he used demon- 
strated noise levels of various jet aircraft 
taking off and landing. The loudest noise was 
the high-pitched whine of a jet at 500 feet 
about 2 miles from landing point. The New 
York Congressman noted at the hearing that 
many people in his district lived less than a 
mile from Kennedy International Airport 
landing points. 1 

Rep. Wydler, whose own home is not far 
from Kennedy, has waged a long fight to get 
Federal agencies to do more research on jet 
engine noise abatement. Last year he waged 
an unsuccessful campaign to have $20-mil- 
Hon in NASA funds specifically earmarked 
for noise research. However, since then, 
there's little doubt that NASA Interest In the 
problem has picked up. 

And high time, too, since aircraft noise 
seems to be on the verge of joining air pol- 
lution and automobile safety as national 
causes celebres. Citizens who live near Ken- 
nedy, Washington National, O'Hare, Los An- 
geles International, and other major alr- 
ports are already up in arms. 

At the moment, the problem is being at- 
tacked on two different fronts. The first is a 
technical effort spearheaded by NASA to de- 
velop a quieter jet engine, which, it is esti- 
mated, would take four or five years and cost 
some $50-million, or to develop new flight 
patterns which can help cut noise. The sec- 
ond is based on the premise that, even if 
a quieter engine is developed, the increase 
in alr traffic, the continuing changeover from 
propeller-driven aircraft to Jets, and the de- 
velopment of the SST and jumbo jets will 
mean more noise in the vicinity of airports, 
and the only thing that can be done about 
it is to reduce population density in such 
areas, 


WHO GETS ANNOYED BY AIRCRAFT NOISE? 


3 F Percentof Numberof Percentof Number of Percent of 

Perceived noise (decibels) stratum stratum people population people in pulation 

annoyed annoyed stratum 233 
28. 000 2 42. 000 3 
42, 000 3 84, 000 6 
42, 000 3 $8, 000 7 
70, 000 5 182, 000 13 
84, 000 6 378, 000 27 
70, 000 5 308, 000 22 
28, 000 2 154, 000 11 
14, 000 1 154. 000 11 
378, 000 27 1, 400, 000 100 

TRAFFIC INCREASE: MORE NOISE, 1965-85 
Increase 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 

Percent of passengers (1965100) „ 100 200 400 800 1,000 
Index of community hh tea (above 1965 figure), decibeliss 0 3 6 9 12 


Meanwhile, a field which has not been 
marked by any undue activity in recent 
years is now getting a good deal of atten- 
tion. In addition to development of a quieter 
jet engine, for example, legislation is pending 


in Congress which would permit the FAA to 
set noise standards for new planes coming 
into airline service. 

Also, studies are under way on how to cope 
with the noise problem around Kennedy, 
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O'Hare and LA International Airports, and 
these are expected to result in proposals by 
the end of the year by both FAA and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
Ment. FAA has tentatively concluded that 
Federal loans or grants to local governments 
will “apparently” be required to assure effec- 
tive anti-noise programs, according to the 
recent government report on “Status of the 
Federal Aircraft Noise Abatement Program,” 
Prepared by an interagency committee for 
the President's Jet Aircraft Noise Panel. 

The FAA has also indicated that the net 
Costs of any Federal assistance should be 
Tecovered from “the aviation industry,” 
Which presumably means air travelers and 
shippers, Initially, FAA is expected to issue 
Standards requiring relatively small noise 
Teductions, and then make them progres- 
sively more stringent as technology advances. 
David D. Thomas, FAA Deputy Administrator, 
has told Congress that the standards set will 
depend “on what is possible.” 

Studies are also being made to determine 
What noise levels residents near airports are 
Willing to accept. C. W. Harper, Director of 
the Aeronautics Division of NASA's Office of 
Advanced Research and Technology, said 
that complaints seem to soar when the noise 
level exceeds 100 decibels, or the point at 
* it begins to inhibit private conversa- 

on. 


One of the problems seems to be that, while 
it is relatively easy to measure and describe 
Sircraft noise in physical terms today, it is 
Not quite so simple to make a quantitative 
estimate of the subjective reactions of indi- 
viduals and groups to such noise. 

This point was made in a recent study_of 
aircraft noise near Washington's National 
Airport carried out by a team headed by Dr. 
Stanley Mohler, Chief of the Aeromedical Ap- 
plications Division of the FAA's Office of 
Aviation Medicine. The study carefully noted 
that, in addition to aircraft noise levels per 
se, frequency of operations, time of day, am- 
bient noise levels and other factors “compli- 
Cate the total noise picture with respect to 
Community reaction.” 

That's not the only thing that's compli- 
cating the noise-abatement effort, either. As 
Dr. Nicholas E. Golovin of the staff of the 
President's Office of Science and Technology 
has pointed out, the existence of conflicting 
interests among the various groups con- 
Cerned with aircraft noise has inhibited any 
one group from taking the initiative, What 
Tesults is a vicious circle. 

Manufacturers of aircraft, for example, 
have until now found it difficult to make 
engine modifications because carriers claim 

can not afford to pay for them. Also, 
Some carriers insist. for economic reasons on 


Maximizing payloads to be carried by spe- 


cific air-frame-engine combinations despite 
noise levels that may prove objectionable. 

The situation is complicated still further 
by the fact that some communities which 
border on airports are simply unwilling, be- 
Cause of economic considerations, to resort 
to zoning changes. Instead, they argue that 
Aircraft noise should be the concern of air- 
Craft manufacturers and air carriers, and 
that noise reduction should be effected by 
Making engines quieter, lighter loading, 
Steeper take-offs and landings. 

“The most obvious consequence of such 
Conflicts," Dr. Golovin concludes, “is that 
local noise difficulties have continued grow- 
ung in parallel with aviation-related Invest- 
Ments, so that the difficulties and costs of 
Possible ameliorative actions have also be- 
Come progressively greater.” 

Nor is the situation going to get any better 
in the near future. Prof. E. J. Richards, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Sound and Vibra- 
tion Research of the University of Southamp- 
ton (England), and one of the world's lead- 
ing experts on alrcraft noise, is not at all 
Sanguine about the future. In fact, he thinks 
that things may get a lot worse before they 
get better—if they ever do get better. 
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As Prof. Richards acutely notes, the whole 
noise problem “resolves itself eventually into 
a Judgment of the amount of loss of amenity 
which the airport-area community can be 
expected to relinquish in favor of the gain 
in amenity to the flying public and to the 
national economy.” 

Prof. Richards has made another interest- 
ing point, which is borne out by a survey of 
the aircraft noise nuisance in the London 
area, and that is that present nolse-abate- 
ment procedures may actually be increasing, 
rather than alleviating, the nuisance by 
spreading it over greater distances. 

Present procedures usually call for throt- 
tling back the engines when the noisiest 
areas directly under the aircraft are reached 
during takeoff. Prof. Richards points out that 
this practice also cuts the rate of climb, 
with the result that the nuisance, 
now less gross but affecting more people, 
spreads further afield. In addition, he feels 
that the total nuisance may not be changed 
as much as was first thought through use 
of such procedures, and that the efficacy of 
the technique should be re-examined, par- 
ticularly with regard to such fast-climbing 
aircraft as the Concord. 

While most present noise-abatement pro- 
cedures are aimed specifically at lessening the 
noise in areas directly beneath the aircraft 
on takeoff and landing, the London survey 
found that the greatest absolute nuisance, 
in terms of numbers of people annoyed, 
came from aircraft flying over realtively dis- 
tant, heavily populated areas at relatively 
low noise levels. The noise nuisance is wide- 
spread. Noise control should therefore not be 
limited only to small areas in the immediate 
vicinity of the airport. 

Prof. Richards suggests use of what he 
calls an Index of Community Nuisance (ICN) 
in order to assess the degree to which air- 
craft noise is likely to be a problem in the 
future. The ICN is based on such factors as 
total daily thrust at an airport, path, for- 
ward speed, engine design, and population 
density in the vicinity of the airport. 

Using the ICN, Prof. Richards comes to 
some interesting conclusions about trends 
in the growth of: the noise nuisance, assum- 
ing that no revolutionary breakthroughs oc- 
cur in take-off techniques or in the pro- 
portional relationship between engine power 
and noise. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT NOISE 
Arrivals, by engine type and aircraft (231 measurements) 


Type engine and aircraft Sample perceived 
size noise 

(decibels) 
2-engine piston. 15 83 
Convair 440. 3 86 
Martin 404. 12 83 
4-engine piston. 8 37 88 
S 2¹ 89 
Constellation 16 86 
. — hae — 87 
8.727 88 
BAC-111 87 
DC 85 

81 
83 
85 
83 
84 
85 
83 
84 
94 
SEES SE ost 78 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT NOISE—Continued 
Departures, by Engine Type and Aircraft (846 Measurements) 


Mean 
Type engine and aircraft Sample perceived 

size noise 
(decibels) 
2-engine piston ee 48 90 
conver MOC Se lt 8 90 
Martin 49. 28 90 
4-engine piston So esas ke a4 
bers 7 2 113 94 
Constellation 60 95 
Jet... - Sae ad 2 386 ADU “92 
8727 . 281 92 
BAC- 2. ee 65 94 
8 29 88 
Caravelle. 11 97 
2-engine turboprop. __. -- 8 s “as — — 87 
Covair 580. —.— 7 90 
8 eer č 37 86 
engine turboprop- :-— me Ne 172 ` 88 
27 87 
45 90 
en eR 
Aero Commander 9 91 
CCC 4 92 


First, take-off, and probably landing, 
nuisance in any populated area is basically 
proportional to the daily accumulated take- 
off thrust of all aircraft using the airport, and 
thus the concept of a limiting nolse level at 
a single monitoring point is inadequate to 
make any real assessment of the noise 
nuisance. 

Second, air traffic can grow either as an 
increase in movements or as a growth in the 
size of a smaller number of aircraft. How- 
ever, the nuisance will depend on the number 
of passengers per unit take-off thrust at the 
airport. Thus, even if the number of move- 
ments diminishes through the use of Jumbo 
jets, the nuisance will grow with a growth in 
the number of passengers using the airport 
if the thrust per passenger is constant. 

Third, and perhaps most important, the 
advantages of preventing high population 
densities from occurring in the same area as 
high path factors are obvious, and not only 
near the airport, but along the entire early 
flight path. Moreover, while dispersion of 
take-off paths may reduce the nuisance for 
some kinds of poulation concentrations, it 
can not do so for all of them. 

What the increase in air passenger traffic 
anticipated over the next 20 years is likely to 
mean in terms of increases in the ICN is U- 
lustrated in the table on page 43. Prof. 
Richards also notes that the growth of jet 
operations in the next few years from 20 to 
60 percent of all operations will be the 
equivalent of a 5-decibel increase in ICN even 
if passenger traffic remains constant. Also, 
since the SST will utilize three times as much 
thrust per passenger as subsonic aircraft, the 
noise nuisance will increase in proportion to 
the total increase in daily thrust at the air- 
port location. 

Prof. Richards sums up his conclusions 
with regard to what we can expect in the way 
of aircraft noise in the future as follows; 

Air passenger traffic growth is such that, 
even without any change in powerplants, an 
ICN growth of about 3 decibels can be ex- 
pected every five years in any specific airport. 

The changeover from piston aircraft to jets 
is likely to further increase the ICN by 2 
to 5 decibels. 

The use of jumbo jets will not alter the 
situation except for the fact that it will 
greatly increase the limit of passenger traffic 
at any one airport. 

The SST is not likely to aggravate the noise 
nuisance in the direction of the runway if an 
extensive thrust-control procedure is used. 
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The full-throttle climb or acceleration tech- 
nique is worthwhile only if it is coupled with 
severe throttling when the populated area is 
reached. However, the SST will increase the 
sideways nuisance by an ICN of nearly 8 
decibles, making the need for elaborate sl- 
lencers obvious. 

The landing noise nuisance is likely to 
grow more rapidly than Is the take-off nuis- 
ance, with the growth again related to total 
daily thrust at the airport. The present prac- 
tice of taking off over areas which are not 
built up and landing over built-up areas 
should therefore be examined. 

“Reduction of thrust seems to have been 
the savior of airports until now,” Prof. Rich- 
ards writes, Once this saving has been 
achieved, however, there seems no other 
means of curtailing the growth of ICN. It is 
therefore quite vital to control population 
density. A population reduction of 10 per- 
cent is equivalent, for example, to a 10 
PNGB (Perceived Noise in Decibels) reduc- 
tion in aircraft noise.” 

It is interesting to note that the Mohler 
study referred to earlier came up with some 
interesting conclusions with regard to the 
relative noisiness of jet and piston-driven 
aircraft. 

The study found, for example, that restric- 
tions in fuel load and power-management 
techniques on take-off can reduce the noise 
made by departing jet aircraft of the inter- 
mediate-range type to a lower level than 
that of older piston-driven aircraft of the 
four-engine type. 

As the table on page 45 indicates, depart- 
ing piston aircraft produced a higher mean 
PNGB figure (94) than did jet aircraft (92), 
despite the fact that the mean level for the 
jets was elevated somewhat due to the high 

for the relatively small number of 
Caravelles (3 per cent of all jets) operated 
at the airport during the latter part of the 
study. 

In addition, turboprop aircraft produced 
a lower PNGB on d than did any 
other type of aircraft. Executive jets, inter- 
estingly enough, produced a good deal of 
noise despite their small size, although the 
study notes that revised nolse-abatement 
procedures being prepared for their use are 
expected to reduce noise levels from such 
aircraft appreciably. 

In general, PNdB of arriving aircraft was 
found to be lower than in d aircraft, 
as indicated in the table on page 45. Again, 
turboprop aircraft show up very well from 
the noise standpoint. 

The argument about whether it Is better 
to try to make a quieter engine or to change 
present take-off and landing patterns goes 
on, and there is little doubt at this point 
that both approaches have merit. However, 
as Dr. Golovin has pointed out, there is a 
difference between the two. 

“Modifications can be made in the engine/ 
aircraft combination to reduce noise,” he 
writes, “without changing pllot procedures 
or discernibly compromising safety stand- 
ards. Whereas changes in aircraft landing 
and take-off profiles appear to be much more 
sensitive to questions of flight safety and 
pilot acceptability. 

“Thus, while presentations of recent re- 
search results along these lines . su 
a community nolse-reduction potential com- 
parable to that of engine/airframe modifica- 
tions they also imply that much work re- 
mains to be done, both to prove conclusively 
that the proposed procedures are compatible 
with current flight-safety criteria and (per- 
haps more difficult) to persuade airline 
pilots and executives that such would be the 
case in routine commercial applications. 

“On the whole,” he concludes, “while such 
research appears to be clearly worthwhile 
and should therefore be generously sup- 
ported, its results may provide community- 
noise pay-offs somewhat more slowly than 
success in suppression of engine noise,” 

Douglas engineers have found a way of 
absorbing some of the compressor noise by 
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coating the air inlet with a layer of metal 
fibers which act as baffles, trapping the sound 
waves. The Boeing group is working on ways 
of changing the shape of the air inlet to 
eliminate the screeching sound which oc- 
curs when air is sucked into the Inlet at high 
speeds. 

Unfortunately, the qulet-engine project 
ls not expected to be completed any earlier 
than late 1971 or 1972. In the meantime, 
efforts will be made to test some of the 
noise-reduction techniques now under study 
on a modified four-engine jet transport air- 
craft, 

Karl D. Kryter of the Sensory Sciences Re- 
search Center of the Stanford Research In- 
stitute, in a comment on Prof. Richards’ ar- 
ticle, suggested that the magnitude of the 
aircraft noise problem could be judged by 
considering how much more intense such 
noise is, subjectively as well as physically, 
compared to every-day noises generated by 
other means of transportation. The graph on 
page 44, which shows some of these relations, 
is an eye-opener. 

Perhaps the most interesting comment, 
however, came from F. W. Kolk, Assistant 
Vice-President for Engineering Research and 
Development for Amertcan Airlines who said: 

“As an operator of aircraft, I 
have some difficulty with the ultimate con- 
clusion apparently drawn (by Prof. Rich- 
ards), which is that we must in essence 
depopulate areas around an airport either 
by removing the people or the airport. 

“Alrports must be located contiguous to 
large population centers if they are to serve 
their basic purpose of providing fast com- 
munications. Society needs to get the airport 
and the city to live together... 

“I was disappointed in the lack of em- 
phasis on introducing quieter aircraft. If the 
development of air transportation is to prog- 
ress at the rates projected . . we can main- 
tain the status quo by averaging a 3-decibel 
lowering in noise level in each five-year 
period. Any further reduction in average 
noise level will be so much to the good. 

“This is a challenge that the aeronautical 
industry must pick up. I firmly believe that 
quieter airplanes that now exist can be built, 
and that the conclusions one draws from 
reading Prof. Richards’ article can be 
markedly altered by such an achievement.” 

That is the challenge. Can it be answered? 
The next five years will tell the story. 


Our Asian Allies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


b OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Our Asian Allies,” pub- 
lished in the Charlottesville, Va., Daily 
Progress of August 1, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our ASIAN ALLIES 

President Johnson's two envoys now tour- 
ing the Far East in the hope of obtaining 
larger allied troop commitments in Vietnam 
are meeting with far more cold shoulder than 
they are with success. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, who knows a thing 
or two about Vietnam, and Clark Clifford, 
one of the President’s top advisers, are per- 
haps as good as any two the President might 
have picked for the task of getting needed 
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additional manpower from closer to the scene, 
rather than pouring in more American troops. 
But the task assigned the two was indeed a 
prodigious one. 

Phillppine President Ferdinand E. Marcos, 
who of course is harried by a forthcoming 
election, came close to being rude to Gen. 
Taylor and Mr. Ctifford. He cancelled a con- 
ference with the two, declaring that he had 
been to Vietnam not long ago and didn't need 
briefing from the Americans. What he meant, 
of course, was that he had no desire to ex- 
pand his country’s puny commitment with 
an election coming up. 

In Thailand, Mr, Johnson’s envoys were 
told by Forelgn Minister Khoman that he 
Saw no need for an allied summit conference 
this fall. In Australia, Prime Minister Holt 
said he wants the question of additional Aus- 
tralian troops for Vietnam left until the 
autumn summer conference, r 

We suspect that by now Washington Is 
aware of the fact that it will be lucky to 
get a battalion out of its Par East allies for 
use in Vietnam, with the possible exception 
of South Korea of course. But this little 
country has contributed a substantial num- 
ber of able fighting men already and it should 
not be considered unreasonable If they feel 
they have done enough. £ 

The United States must be prepared to go 
it alone, or virtually alone. Not much help 
is in sight anywhere under present condi- 
tions. But what will the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, Thailand and the others do if the day 
comes ‘when the Communist claw menaces 
them? Why, they will scream for American 
men and arms to save them. Somehow, it 
makes One remember Kipling’s Tommy At- 
kins, doesn't it? 


Sixty-three Out of Sixty-four Witnesses 
Urge Continuation of Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
completed hearings on the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments for 1967 and the 
$64 question has been answered. Of 
the 64 public witnesses who addressed 
their remarks to the proposal that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity be elimi- 
nated, only one—only one, I repeat— 
called for OEO to be abolished. 

On the 64 witnesses from outside the 
Federal Government, from all walks of 
life and from both political parties, only 
one spoke out against OEO as an inde- 
pendent agency to determine and serve 
the needs of the poor. 

This solid support—63 to 1—should 
put to rest for good the suggestion that 
there is merit to breaking up OEO and 
Placing its antipoverty programs un- 
der various other established agencies 
of Government. The idea did not make 
sense in the first place—and it did not 
make sense with the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the House Education and 
Labor Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant aspect of the testimony before 
our committee was the testimony of 
Sargent Shriver himself. As Director of 
the OEO, Mr. Shriver told the committee 


oo p 
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that he has been able to fund only 14 

percent of the funds requested by De- 

troit; only 6 percent of the funds re- 

Quested by Hartford; only 12 percent of 
funds requested by New York and 

Only 40 percent of the funds requested 
Atlanta. 

Keep in mind, Mr. Speaker, these re- 
Quests for funds are made by the local 
Mayors and other local officials; not by 
Someone here in Washington. 

Mr. Shriver’s testimony clearly shows 

highly local communities regard the 
antipoverty program. 


Outside Agitators in Civil Disturbances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
Most succinct editorial concerning the 
decent rash of serious riots in northern 
Cities, under the title “The North Meets 
the Outsider,” was published in the 

dale County Citizen, Allendale, S. C., 
27, 1967. 

Editor Tom O'Connor points out that 
Many of the disturbances in the North 
are being fueled by outside agitators, as 
has been the case in the South for a 
number of years. 

While many factors are involved in 
Connection with these riots and no one 

can be applied to the various situa- 
tions, it is nevertheless important to deal 
€ctively with some of the causes as we 
dee them. Presently before the Congress 
there is legislation generally known as 
antiriot bill, which would make it a 
eral offense for persons to cross State 
with the intent to instigate riots 

or other acts of civil disobedience. 

While the bill will not serve as a pana- 
dea in this area, it is a step in the right 
direction and should become an effective 

in the hands of our law-enforcement 
agencies, who are having to maintain 
law and order in their respective areas 
or jurisdiction, as well as protect the 
Tights of all our citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
Cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NORTH MEETS THE OUTSIDER 
It is.a little odd that complaints are com- 
from riot-torn northern cities to the 
effect that their troubles are being caused by 
Outsiders, Complaints earlier from Southern 
Communities, that outside agitators were 
up minority groups and that all 
Would be well if the mob makers stayed away, 
ignored in the north or scorned as 

culous. 

Yet it is true, both in the north and the 
South, that the minority does not rise up 
SPontaneously, to parade, to demonstrate, and 
eventually to riot, without the ald of profes- 
tional agitators. These have come sometimes 

militant minority organizations, and 

Sometimes they have come from fronts com- 

largely of subversive elements dedi- 

bn to the downfall of our form of govern- 
t. 
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Under that form of government the agita- 
tors and subversives are free to conduct their 
affairs as they see fit, so long as they refrain 
from overt acts which can be called attempts 
te overthrow the government. Under any 
other form, the agitators would be thrown 
into jail, or brought before firing squads, the 
moment they began their peculiar pressures. 

Minorities, particularly Negroes, everywhere 
note changes in their conditions. The 
thoughtful ones among them recognize that 
these changes have not been brought about 
by mobs, but have been brought about by 
the desire of their fellow citizens to be fair, 
the gradual processes of education by which 
men learn of the better sides of their own 
natures, and the real effort being made by 
many Negroes to merit respect and even 
likin 


We do not know if this would have hap- 
pened without the agitators and the rioters. 
We Incline to the belief that it would have 
come about eventually, for man does not long 
keep the truth under cover. 

It is also observable that no change 
wrought by force or imposed by law has ac- 
tually contributed much of anything to the 
status of the Negro in America. In many in- 
stances his own contemptuous acceptance of 
these lawful “rights” has militated against 
their full and free acceptance by others. We 
refer to accounts of the conduct of students 
in integrated schools. These students rely too 
much on rights“ and so learn nothing of 
“merits.” 

In a society such as ours there are really 
no “rights” to which any man is freely en- 
titled. Those so-called rights are privileges 
of citizenship, a state which calls also for 
responsibility. 

Agitators, outsiders or no, contribute little 
to understanding of these basic truths. In 
fact their role is to hide the truth, replacing 
it with expedient symbols and slogans. 

We sympathize with our northern brethren 
in their time of trial, but we find the meth- 
ods by which they meet that trial unworthy 
of solid government and sound sense. 


Weary of Being Pushed Around 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
readers of the Record an editorial from 
the Knoxville, Tenn., Journal of Mon- 
day, July 31, 1967, which praises my 
good friend and colleague from the 
Second District of Tennessee, JOHN DUN- 
can, for his position on the proposed 
treaty with Panama in regard to the 
Canal Zone. 

I commend Congressman Duncan for 
his courage in speaking out so forth- 
rightly on this treaty, and I agree with 
him—we here in the House should have 
a voice in the decision as to whether or 
not the treaty should be accepted by the 
United States. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, who 
is doing such an outstanding job, has 
given deep consideration and thought to 
the implications of this treaty, and I 
also concur in his view that approval 
of this treaty is not in the best interest 
of our country. 

I am hopeful that the rest of my col- 


. leagues will heed Congressman Duncan’s 
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remarks, and join us in preventing fa- 
vorable action on this treaty. 
Mr. Speaker, I include the complete 
editorial at this point in the Recorp: 
WEARY or BEING PUSHED AROUND 


Last week, in a speech on the floor of the 
House, Rep. John J. Duncan, of this district, 
advanced what appears to be a sound view- 
point with reference to the publicized plan 
of the Johnson Administration to give away 
the ownership of the Panama Canal. As the 
reader knows, the news has leaked out that 
negotiators named by the President and by 
the chronically unstable Panama govern- 
ment have drawn up new treaties that to- 
gether provide for taking the latter govern- 
ment into fuli partnership in the ownership 
and in addition to substantially increase the 
“rental” paid to it annually. Moreover, it is 
understood that this matter of joint owner- 
ship would apply in the future should the 
US find it desirable to build another similar 
canal. 

Representative Duncan, while noting that 
under the Constitution it is the prerogative 
of the US Senate to ratify or reject all 
treaties, called the attention of his colleagues 
to the fact that in the case of this particular 
act of appeasement to benefit World Com- 
munism (the characterization is ours) the 
House of Representatives has a constitutional 
part in final approval of the proposed treaties. 

What gives the House both a right and an 
obligation to also pass on the treaty, Repre- 
sentative Duncan asserted, is the Constitu- 
tional requirement that the Congress—not 
simply the Senate—shall act on the disposal 
of any property that belongs to the nation. 
Since US taxpayers have an investment so 
far in the Panama Canal in excess of half a 
billion dollars, his view is that in order for 
the President to give the canal away he must 
have not only the approval of the Senate 
but the House as well. 

We quote from Rep. Duncan's speech: 

“I am sure that all members of Congress 
and all Americans have been deeply con- 
cerned by the announcement from the White 
House that President Johnson and President 
Marco A. Robles of Panama have reached an 
agreement. . and that the agreement is to 
be signed and then presented for ratification. 

“The agreement relinquishes control of the 
Operation of the Canal to an independent 
body outside our own country and immedi- 
2 ete HIO eich lain sinele 
0 e 75 and personal property, 
become the sole property of that independent 
body to do with as they so desire including 
transfer and sale. 

“Properties owned outright by the US 
Government in that area are valued at from 
$500,000,000 to $600,000,000. It is my under- 
standing that the US has some $40,000,000 in 
currency in this property to be transferred. 
The agreement further provides that in 1999 
all the property still owned by the operating 
company is to become the absolute and sole 
property of the Republic of Panama, 

“I am well aware that the House of Repre- 
sentatives does not have a part in the rati- 
fication of treaties; however, this proposed 
agreement is more than just a treaty.” 

It seems likely that the kind of viewpoint 
expressed by our congressman in regard to 
the Johnson treaties has delayed their formal 
submission to the Senate. 

The President and his men, in agreeing to 
the new treaties in this present form, under- 
estimated the ability of the American people 
to recall that the documents are the end re- 
sult of a Communist-inspired insurrection in 
Panama, centering around the Canal Zone, 
While basing his contention that both houses 
of Congress are required by the Constitution 
to pass upon the disposal of government 
property—this is at the heart of the 


the resentment of the American people in 
having their government constantly pushed 
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around by both Big Reds, such as Russia, and 
Little Reds, such as from time to time control 
the so-called governments of Panama. 


People-to-People Music Groups Visit 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House some very significant and 
interesting events which will take place 
here in our Nation’s Capital next week. 

On Wednesday, August 9, Members of 
Congress and Capitol Hill area workers 
will be treated to a series of concerts 
given by some 250 young musicians, all 
of whom are good will ambassadors rep- 
resenting the people-to-people program. 
The purpose of their visit is to honor 
Government officials for the outstand- 
ing support they have given to this vol- 
unteer effort for international under- 
standing founded by President Eisen- 
hower in 1956. 

The first group to perform will consist 
of 50 boys and girls who hail from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and nearby States including 
the Providence of Ontario and who con- 
stitute the 1967 Musical Youth Inter- 
national band and choir. These out- 
standing youngsters have been giving 
concerts for the last 5 weeks in England, 
Wales, Hungary, Austria, and Germany 
and will arrive here Wednesday from 
several performances at Expo 67. In 
their journeys they have become veteran 
performers having appeared on radio 
and television including a broadcast over 
Radio Free Europe. More importantly, 
however, they have been promoting 
international understanding and friend- 
ships for which our Nation is greatly 
indebted. 

The Musical Youth International will 
perform from 10 to 11 a.m. on the Senate 
steps 


The second group, the Cloverettes 
Bagpipe Band, will perform at 11 a.m. 
on the House steps. These 40 youngsters 
are from mideastern Michigan and re- 
ceived their training from Canadians. 
They have appeared in several Michigan 
parades and will also journey to Wash- 
ington from an appearance in Montreal. 
En route they will entertain cadets at 
West Point. 

Musical Youth International and the 
Cloverettes will join together in welcom- 
ing to this country some 75 singers from 
Heidelberg, Weislock, Mannheim, and 
Stuttgart, Germany, who will begin a 
21-day U.S. concert tour here on the 
House steps at 11:30 a.m. With the Ger- 
man choir will be the mayor of Weislock 
and Professor Jaeckel of the University 
of Heidelberg, as well as two organists, 
a cellist, an alto soloist, and a 19-year-old 
pianist who won second place in the na- 
tional German competitions. Included on 
the tour are stops in U.S. cities which are 
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sister cities to some of the participants’ 
hometowns. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to urge all 
Members of the House and their staffs to 
make a special effort to attend these con- 
certs. Not only will it be an opportunity 
to enjoy some fine music but also it gives 
us a chance to pay tribute to these out- 
standing groups who have dedicated 
many hours to a highly worthy goal. 
People-to-people is one of the few inter- 
national programs in which we par- 
ticipate that is uniformly welcomed 
throughout the world. Making each citi- 
zen an ambassador of good will seems to 
accomplish more than can be done 
through professional efforts alone, and 
as the world grows larger in population 
and more complex, we should rely more 
and more upon individual citizen effort. 

We may never have enough individuals 
working to promote the objectives of 
international friendship and under- 
standing, but those who do are certainly 
making major contributions and deserve 
the highest commendation for their 
efforts. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, let us all demon- 
strate our moral support for these people 
and their objectives. I hope to see many 
of you out on the Capitol steps next 
Wednesday morning. ; 


Resolutions of United World Federalists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr, Speaker, the 21st 
General Assembly of the United Worid 
Federalists, held earlier this summer in 
Los Angeles, adopted several resolutions 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. These resolutions, 
reprinted under the title Focus '67,” are 
prefaced by remarks that are quite criti- 
cal of U.S. foreign policy, But whether 
we agree with them or not, the proposals 
contained in the three resolutions are 
worthy of our scrutiny. 

The full text of Focus 67“ follows: 
RESOLUTIONS OF UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 

United World Federalists intends to focus 
its program on the first practical step that 
can be taken now to make the United Na- 
tions capable of insuring world peace with 
justice under enforceable world law. The first 
practical step is the development of a United 
States foreign policy dedicated to that pur- 
pose, We are convinced that because the 
United States government does not now have 
such a policy, it does not have a foreign 
policy which can succeed. 

The United States is the most powerful 
nation in the world today. It is committed to 
using its power to preserve world peace and 
to promote freedom and prosperity for all 
men. But it is not, in fact, doing so. 

Far from succeeding in advancing its 
stated objectives, it finds itself in a constant- 
ly worsening position. U.S. strength is lead- 
ing to fear of U.S. armed forces; U.S. wealth 
is being equated with economic domination; 
confidence in U.S. ideals is giving way to mis- 
trust of U.S. motives. 

We decry the failure of our government to 
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face the fact that goals of United States for- 
eign policy cannot be obtained by power 
politics, that world peace cannot be estab- 
Usned by the sovereign use of national power. 

Although the United States is the most 
powerful nation in the world, it is not pow- 
erful enough to make its purposes prevail, 
because in the nuclear age neither the U.S. 
nor any other country dares to push national 
power to an ultimate military decision, Power 
politics among nation-states as a way of 
managing international affairs is obsolete. 
Any government policy which relies on that 
system is bankrupt. We are appalled that 
our government has locked itself into a bank- 
rupt system. We are outraged that our gov- 
ernment has failed to take the lead in de- 
veloping any alternate system. 

The United States is betraying its own citi- 
zens when it does not make clear to them 
that the best hope of achieving peace is 
through a radical change in the structure of 
the United Nations. The system of power 
politics has proved tragically unworkable. 
We must adopt a system of world law and 
order for our own survival. Our government 
has an obligation to determine what changes 
in the U.N, Charter will be necessary to 
achieve that end. 

The most powerful nation im the world 
owes a clear duty to its own citizens and 
to all mankind to lead in the effort to estab- 
lish a world authority for the contro] of 
national power. If it does not do so, its dec- 
laration of faith in world law and in inter- 
national peacekeeping institutions will no 
longer be believed by the rest of the world 
or by its own citizens. 


U.N. CHARTER REVISION 


The United Nations in its present form 
is no effective alternative to the world an- 
archy which currently exists. As now con- 
stituted, the U.N. can function only as it is 
permitted to function by the power politics 
of its members. 

U.N. Charter revision, is therefore, our pri- 
mary objective. We are convinced that fun- 
damental changes which are necessary in 
the Charter cannot be made unless member 
nations first investigate and study them in 
depth. This study must take place both in 
the U.S. and within the U.N.—if we are to 
have meaningful public debate on Charter 
reform. It is an astounding commentary on 
the position of our own government that out 
of all its millions of employees it does not 
have one single high official presently giving 
his full attention to these changes. 

We, therefore, urge both the President and 
Congress to take immediate steps to Initiate 
bee necessary study. Specifically we request 

at: 

1) The President immediately appoint a 
United Nations Charter Review on 
to begin the study, to canvass individuals 
and organizations for their views on what 
changes in the U.N, are needed, and to pub- 
lish its recommendations. 

2) That the President submit these stud- 
ies and reports to the Congress for action. 

3) That the President urge other members 
of the U.N, to establish national commissions 
In their own countries for the same purpose 
of study and review. 

4) That the President direct the U.S. rep- 
Tesentative to the UN. to urge the United 
Nations itself to Initiate a study of Charter 
Revision so that a conference looking to the 
ultimate adoption of essential amendments 
can be convened before disaster strikes. 


VIETNAM . 


The American struggle in Vietnam is night- 
marish proof that the unilateral use of 
American power cannot make our stated 
principles prevail, and that the ends and 
means are mutually exclusive. Every increase 
in power commitment by the United States 
creates opposition greater than the force 
which originally opposed it. The failure to 
internationalize the Vietnam problem before 
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Americans were directly committed is funda- 
Mental to the dilemma which now confronts 
us. 


A military-industrial complex and nega- 
tive approach to the challenge of militant 
Communism seems to dominate American 
foreign policy. So long as it relies primarily 
on American military power, there can be no 
Solution in Vietnam. or the Middle East, or 
any area where ideas and interests clash, and 
Power vacuums exist. The more American 
Power is committed in Vietnam, the more 
the rest of the world reacts against us. There 
is much evidence that many former friends 
are now convinced that the true aim of the 
United States policy is a vast American em- 
Pire, with a “pax Americana” prevailing 
everywhere, 

It is, therefore, essential to the goals of the 

that the conflict in Vietnam be resolved. 
We urge the United States to end its direct 
Military involvement through a negotiated 
Settlement. A ceasefire must come first, and 
rican initiative, at this point, is essen- 
tial to obtain it. A concerted and obvious 
Military de-escalation by the United States 
Might set the stage for corresponding de- 
escalation by the other side, and we urge 
t it be done now. In particular, UWF sup- 
Ports the proposals of U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant for cessation of bombing and for 
negotiations among all parties involved 
me war, including the National Liberation 
mt. 

United World Federalists believe that only 
World law can effectively replace national 
Power, American or any other. We believe 

t a strengthened United Nations could 
the institution needed, if its Charter were 
amended and its membership universal. 
Short of that, however, Federalists believe 
t some international body will have to 
Structure the peace for Vietnam. The U.S. 
Must state its willingness to abide by the 
ons of such a body. 
MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


The war between Israel and the Arab states 
has been a source of distress and concern to 
all Federalists. One fact has been overwhelm- 
ingly illustrated: that U.N. peacekeeping as 

lemented in the Middle East is and will 
Continue to be a failure unless it is followed 
by the peaceful settlement of disputes under- 
lying the conflict, Methods up to and in- 
cluding compulsory arbitration through the 
United Nations ought to be employed in 
Order that all parties squarely face and at- 

pt to resolve such questions as refugees, 
Shipping routes, borders, and water supplies. 

e alternative is war. 

Uw expresses its relief that the nuclear 
Powers did not intervene in the conflict. 
However, their responsibility does not end 

e. The prime need is for the establish- 
ment of adequate security provisions for all 
les concerned. Such provisions must be 
Created by serious negotiations between the 
nations directly involved, as well as by mem- 
of the Security Council. The fact that 
Complete lack of enforceable world law has 
forced Israel and the Arab states to 
Tesort to military power should persuade the 
Nations to move immediately to United Na- 
tons reform. Only thus can they end the 
Peril of nuclear war to which such crises 
Can lead, 


Deescalation in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, newspaper editors, and colum- 
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nists around the country have responded 
favorably to the proposal, made on July 
10 by seven of my colleagues and myself, 
for an attempt at staged deescalation of 
the war in Vietnam. Many writers have 
emphasized, as we did in advancing this 
idea, that our suggestion offers an op- 
portunity to review our Vietnam policies 
comprehensively at an especially impor- 
tant and possibly pivotal point in this 
difficult and costly conflict. 

I am especially pleased that several 
distinguished papers serving Maryland 
have commended this statement. I would 
like to call the attention of the Congress 
to the following editorials, from the Bal- 
timore Sun of July 21, the Central Mary- 
land News of July i3, the Frederick Post 
of July 19, and the Hanover, Pa., Evening 
Sun of July 12: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, July 21, 
21, 1967] 


Rusk ON BoMBING 


Secretary Rusk ignores one of the main 
points in the argument being made by a 
group of House Republicans, along with 
many other Americans, for a scaling-down of 
our bombing operations in North Vietnam. 
The point is that a move of this nature by 
the United States would be an affirmative 
effort to search for some solution, some way 
out of the present, increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs. In brushing aside the 
proposal, Mr. Rusk reiterates the Johnson 
Administration's position, which is that 
North Vietnam has given no indication that 
it would take measures to scale down its own 
operations against South Vietnam, as a re- 
sponse to any such move we made, and that 
therefore another such effort on our part 
would be useless. 

Certainly Mr. Rusk has strong evidence on 
his side to support his point that there is no 
sign that North Vietnam would respond as 
we would like. But that is not the whole 
story. The United States should be trying 
continuously to lower the level of the war- 
fare, while maintaining our position in sup- 
port of South Vietnam, rather than escalat- 
ing it all along the line, Some authorities, as 
we have often noted, think the war may end 
eventually by flickering down and dying, 
rather than by formal negotiations or a 
North Vietmamese surrender. Our policy 
should be to keep open all avenues to a 
solution. 

There is serious differences of opinion now 
as to whether the military benefits of the 
bombing operations, as they have been con- 
ducted during the past two years or more, 
justify their expense in lives and equipment. 
This applies, in particular, to the selection of 
targets. One can justify the bombing of sup- 
ply routes to South Vietnam and of staging 
points near the demilitarized zone while 
questioning the net value of attacks in the 
outskirts of Hanoi and Haiphong, and farther 
north. 

The Republican congressmen suggest that 
their proposal “may have a chance to suc- 
ceed” in inducing peace negotiations because, 
among other things, it involves a minimum 
military risk to the United States and South 
Vietnam, it does not require North Vietnam 
to take the first step or to act simultaneous- 
ly, it offers a means by which steps toward 
de-escalation can be taken slowly and veri- 
fied, and it does not deal in threats or ulti- 
matums. 

‘The proposal is simply that, as a first step, 
the United States would halt bombing north 
of the Twenty-first Parallel (an area which 
would include Hanoi but not Haiphong) for 
60 days. An affirmative response by North 
Vietnam could lead to other steps which 
would gradually bring the bombing closer to 
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the border. As we noted, this offers, at the 
least, a possible way out of the present situa- 
tion. It seems to deserve more attention than 
Mr. Rusk gave it during his press conference 
Wednesday. 


[From the Central Maryland News, July 13, 
1967] 
On THE RICHT TRACK 

Rep. Charles Mathias of Maryland's Sixth 
District has joined with seven other GOP 
congressional colleagues in proposing a plan 
to de-escalate and subsequently end the Viet 
Nam War, preserving a free South Viet Nam. 
They propose a step by step ending of bomb- 
ing in the North accompanied by step by step 
cessation of aggression in the South. We 
applaud the congressmen for putting forth 
their proposal. 

Chances of overcoming the Oriental hordes 
face to face in the jungle are long range, if 
possible at all. So rather than fighting man 
to man on their terms, the U.S. should seek 
an alternative solution. 

Someone somewhere in the United States 
must be capable of coming up with an accep- 
table solution for ending this difficult war. 
Whether the Mathias answer is the best one, 
we do not know. But we have hopes that 
someone can mastermind a workable plan 
that will terminate the foolish and tragic 
loss of American lives and American re- 
sources which are going down the drain in a 
seemingly needlessly prolonged conflict. 

The Mathias proposal may at least start 
the ball rolling toward this type of eventual 
cessation of the war. 


[From the Frederick (Md.) Post, 
July 17, 1967] 
ESCALATE OR DEESCALTE? 

“We are winning the war—but .. .” was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the mini- 
mum needed to complete the job begun by a 
relative handful of American advisors only 
a few short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory for 
the cause of democracy lies the sobering be- 
lief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top of 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during 
the coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the beginning. Com- 
munist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North 
Vietnam and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the im- 
mediate situation when he said at Da Nang: 

“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnam- 
ese army units.” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely 
to be in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is 
not the prerogative only of this country. 
Options open to the Communists include 
a step-up of terrorist bombings in Saigon 
and other South Vietnamese cities; the in- 
filtration in even greater numbers of the 
large North Vietnamese standing army; the 
use of Communist “volunteers” from other 
countries; the opening of diversionary ac- 
tion in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the 
war that would steer a middle course be- 
tween “those who would bomb more and 
those who would bomb less.” 
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Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, Hor- 
ton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, and 
Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to all 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 21st 
parallel for 60 days. This would exempt the 
city of Hanoi but not the port of Haiphong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with a 
similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
tling major supply depots along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, the United States would then 
end all bombing north of the 20th parallel 
for a like 60-day period—and so on down in 
five steps until the 17th parallel dividing 
North and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen. Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail 
to respond to the first bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 21st 

without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 

Would such a plan work? The congressmen 
honestly didn’t know. Their proposal is put 
forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but in the 
belief that the best chance for peace lies in 
small steps, taken quietly, that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 

That we are willing to invest another 100,- 
000 men in Vietnam is probably quite 
credible—and acceptable—to Hanol, That we 
are ready to de-escalate by small steps, how- 
ever, is something that does not seem to 
have been made as credible to them as it 


might be. 


From the Hanover (Pa.) Evening Sun, 
July 12, 1967] 
SoMETHING BETTER THAN NOTHING 


None of the eight Republican congressmen 
backing a plan to cool down violence in Viet- 
nam by degrees has anything to do with 
party leadership. 

This gives them the option to speak freely. 
It gives other Republicans the option to kick 
the stuffing out of their proposal. 

It also gives the general public a chance— 
and this could be important—to assess their 
proposal with a minimum of partisan prej- 
udice, 

It is a plan to let the undeclared enemy 
in Vietnam respond to an invitation to de- 
escalate the war by following the example 
of the United States. This side would quite 
bombing targets in North Vietnam for 60 
days. If North Vietnam then showed signs of 
easing up its military efforts, a series of simi- 
Jar withdrawal moves would be undertaken, 
until military violence had ended. 

Both sides could save face. Both sides 
would be relieved of an open-ended commit- 
ment to beat the other side into surrender. 

The ultimate outcome would be like the 
outcome in Korea, where the United States 
maintains a massive garrison on a standby 
basis, though there has been no overt mili- 
tary violence since Dwight D. Eisenhower 
carried out his 1952 presidential campaign 
promise to stop the fighting. 

It is significant in 1967 that the Johnson 
administration is where the Truman ad- 
ministration was in 1952. The Truman ad- 
ministration knew the public was growing 
intolerant of a war that fighting men could 
not understand. It knew something needed 
to be done but did not know how to go about 
it. 

The eight Republican congressmen have 
proposed a plan to end the most recent U.S. 
adventure into Asiatic power politics. It is 
something better than nothing which is all 
that has been forthcoming from the Johnson 
administration. 

The Johnson administration can think of 
nothing better than to promise to negotiate 
if the enemy makes the first move. 
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Rural Tennessee Banker Turns Question- 
naire on Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, Explains His Reasons for Support 
of FHA Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
General Sessions Judge Floyd E. Freytag, 
a distinguished jurist and publisher of 
Wartburg and Morgan County, Tenn., 
has provided me with a response pre- 
pared by Mr. Riley Thomas, president of 
the Sunbright Bank & Trust Co., Sun- 
bright, Tenn., to a questionnaire from 
the Investment Bankers Association 
which is most interesting and most in- 
dicative of the assistance which Farmers 
Home Administration is providing our 
rural areas. 

The Investment Bankers Association 
had sent the questionnaire to Mr. 
Thomas in connection with the asso- 
ciation’s opposition to S. 1504, a bill to 
increase the authorization for loans by 
FHA to assist in construction of water 
and sewer projects in rural areas. 

However, rather than accepting the 
position of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, Mr. Thomas prepared a re- 
sponse that was highly commendatory of 
the programs of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration in this regard. 

I am sure that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, which is 
considering the increase of the authori- 
zation of these water and sewer loans, 
will be interested in giving consideration 
to Mr. Thomas' response. 

Judge Freytag in his letter enclosing 
the questionnaire and response made 
this observation: 

I do not know what rural areas such as 
ours would do without these people (the 
Farmers Home Administration)—they have 
been invaluable to us and could do a great 
deal more if they had more funds to work 


with. 


I am sure the committee will also want 
to appropriately consider the views and 
recommendation of this judge and com- 
munity leader in this connection. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and of the American people gen- 
erally in this matter of rural develop- 
ment, I insert the questionnaire, sent to 
Mr. Thomas by Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, together with his replies and 
comment, to be reprinted in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

The questionnaire and replies follow: 

QUESTION NAIRE 

To all municipal departments, Investment 
Bankers Assotiation. 

Re S. 1504, a bill to amend the Farmers Home 
Administration program of financial as- 
sistance to communities under 5,500 to 
finance rural sewer, water, and recrea- 
tion projects. 

The Farmers Home e gre of the 

t of c administers a 

5 3 assistance of insured 
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loans, direct loans and grants to communi- 
ties of under 5,500 to finance rural sewer and 
water projects, and recreation facilities. Our 
Special Committee of the IBA for over one 
year has been endeavoring to have the FHA 
modify some of their regulations which 
would allow investment bankers to compete 
for many of these projects. To this date we 
have had minimal success; however, our prob- 
lems appear to be mounting as there is pend- 
ing before Congress (S. 1504) legislation 
which would greatly increase the authori- 
zation of funds for these programs and 
would reduse the interest rate on the loans 
to 344%. Accordingly, so that we may best 
represent the members of the Association, we 
would appreciate your taking the time to an- 
swer the questions listed below and to pro- 
vide us with any other information which 
you feel would be of interest and assistance 
to the Committee for this purpose. 

1. To what extent have you lost projects 
which could have been financed at reason- 
able rates and terms in the private market? 
Please give us a list of those projects and a 
brief resume of background material where 
possible of each project. 

If the FHA has not been active in your 
area please return this questionnaire, stating 
not a problem in your area at this time. 

No projects lost to FHA. We have referred 
many projects and individual cases to Farm- 
ers Home Administration all of which have 
been helpful to us. 

2. Have there been any active controversies 
involving FHA in your area? For example, 
have they underwritten bonds illegally or 
contrary to local custom, objected to engi- 
neering standards, or reduced sizing of pipe 
and other improvements below recommend- 
ed or desired standards for public health 
and fire protection? 

None. Our relationships with Farmers 
Home Administration and its local person- 
nel have been excellent in every respect. 

3. Do you know of any cases of firms that 
are not members of the Investment Bankers 
Association who have had a conflict with 
or lost business to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration? Be specific as possible or have 
them provide you with material to send in. 

None. But we have gained in business by 
cooperating with the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

4. Has FHA financed any swimming pools, 
golf courses, country clubs, etc. in your area? 
If so, please provide a brief review of the 
facts. 

None. But one is needed and we would 
recommend that it be financed by a long 
term Farmers Home Administration loan. 

5. Are you aware of Instances wherein FHA 
Field Representatives have actively solicited 
business, or led a community into a govern- 
ment loan without sufficient investigation of 
the community’s ability to obtain private 
financing? ie. have approached officials, at- 
tended town meetings, council meetings, etc- 
to push the government loan and grant pro- 
grams. If answer is yes, explain. 

No. FHA personnel have worked closely 
with us and local organizations in the pur- 
suit of our community's economic develop- 
ment program, 

6. What is your ISA membership classifi- 
cation? What percentage of your underwrit- 
ings are devoted to municipal bonds? 

Commercial Bank. 

7. Any general comments and material 
which you feel may be of assistance to this 
Committee in preparing to testify before 
Congress. 

(1) We feel that of all the Government 
agencies and programs with which we have 
worked that the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion is by far the most important, most neces- 
sary, and most cooperative in developing 3 
sound local and community wide lending 
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Program for rural people and low income 
People. 

(2) We feel so strongly in favor of this 
Program that we would like to see it devel- 
Oped into one of the most permanent of all 
Government agencies. 

(3) The value of FHA is represented by its 
Many services to hundreds of families in our 
area. FHA gives them what they need with- 
Out being in competition with Banks or other 
lending agencies. 

(4) Our local FHA personnel have been 
Most cooperative and helpful to this Bank 
in working out the many rural problems that 
Confront us dally. We work very closely to- 
Sether and keep in touch with one another, 

Return this reply immediately as hearings 
are to be held on July 12th. If additional 
Space is required to answer fully certain ques- 

ons, use the back of this questionnaire or 
add additional sheets. Send to: Mr. Robert 
Dentz, Municipal Department, Inyestment 
Bankers Association of America, 425 Thir- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D, C. 20004. 

James W. HEWARD, 
Chairman, Special FHA Committee. 
(Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia.) 


Oklahoma Farmers Union Speech 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the Oklahoma Farmers Union has 
Sponsored annual statewide speech con- 
tests, with the winners receiving a trip 

our Nation's Capital. This project 
Promotes good citizenship by focusing 
attention of young people on govern- 
Mental affairs, and it is always a reward- 

experience for the Oklahoma con- 
8ressional delegation to meet with these 
groups and hear some of the outstanding 
Speakers. 

Among those who came to Washing- 
ton this month were Ronnie Schaefer, 
of Marshall, and Bill Stasyszen, of 
Tecumseh, Okla. 

I am happy to enter the text of their 
Temarks herewith: 

FFA Makes THE DIFFERENCE 

(By Ronnie Schaefer, Marshall, Okla.) 

What's the difference? What's the difer- 
ence? Does it really matter one way or the 
Other? After all, there are lots of other 
Groups a boy can belong to. Is my community 
Teally any different than it would be without 
an FFA organization? These are a few ques- 
tlons that need to be explored and evaluated. 

t me present some evidence. You be the 
Judge. 

Let us suppose that John, a typical boy, 
grew up in an average community. His back- 
Sround. his upbringing might be called aver- 
age —nelther a tremendous asset nor a defi- 
Nite hindrance. He was not a bad boy. But 
he was a boy, full of the usual energy and 
desire to “be somebody.” John wasn’t really 
good in school, and that probably accounted 
for the fact that he took less interest in it 
as years rolled by. Certainly school was no 
Place for him to excel or gain the recognition 
Which he craved. More and more hours were 
Spent dragging Main, Just goofing off. Maybe 
it was a combination of too much time on 
his hands, too little responsibility in things 
he could see purpose in and too little chance 
to de somebody—to excel In just one thing, 
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at least. But the result is repeated far too 

often in America—John gets into mild 

“scrapes” at first, which sometimes lead to 

more serious difficulties later on. 

Multiply John's story many times in a 
community. Is it any wonder that respon- 
sible citizens are concerned with what is 
happening to American life? 

But, you say, what has this to do with 
the Future Farmers of America organization? 
Don't tell me FFA is a cure-all. Probably it 
is not. 

Certainly no one thing can work for all 
communities. But let's see what might hap- 
pen to John in my community. 

John is still in a typical community. His 
homelife has not improved. But John is en- 
rolled in agriculture and belongs to the lo- 
cal FFA. No, it’s not required. But most of 
the boys do belong, and it sounds like a relief 
to have a class that isn’t all book learning. 
Before long John has a beef calf as a project. 
It's really his (and the banker's) —even the 
responsibility of feeding and caring for it—a 
responsibility which can’t be taken lightly. 
And preparing a calf for show takes time— 
time which might have been lost in “dragging 
Main“. But it’s worth all the time he put 
in it when John experienced the fellowship 
and sense of helpfulness which he feit with 
the other boys on the show circuit. And be- 
sides, here was a chance for John to prove 
he could excell at something—something not 
based on book learning, but on his ability to 
work and persevere. Call it his chance to 
show off—to be somebody, if you like. I only 
know that it's important to a boy—a neces- 
sary part of growing up. 

What's the difference? FFA can be that 
difference. It may teach a boy to become a 
good sport who takes winning, or losing, in 
his stride rather than being a baby in the 
face of competition. It may teach him to be 
appreciative of help given to him by his com- 
munity or an organization like Farmers’ 
Union who want to encourage the right re- 
sponses from young people rather than sim- 
ply criticizing us for the mistakes we some- 
times make. In my own community, by the 
way, the local Farmers’ Union gives a special 
award to an outstanding livestock exhibit 
each year at our local show. This type of 
thing has meaning for us, and we deeply ap- 
preciate such opportunities to develop our 
leadership abilities. 

Yes, and as FFA is doing all these things, 
one important by-product (if you can call it 
that) can be seen: the development of use- 
ful, responsible young men. Is this not the 
ultimate for which any organization should 
be striving? If we do not develop better citi- 
zens, does it really matter about farming 
practices, shop equipment, and the like? FFA 
gives us the chance to become the finest, the 
most dependable, young people we are capa- 
ble of becoming. 

That's the difference! 

How My ORGANIZATION Promotes GOOD COM- 
MUNITY LIVING THROUGH THE EDUCATION 
or YOUTH 

(By Bill Stasyszen, Tecumseh, Okla.) 

South Side Rocked by Shooting, Youth 15, 
Policeman are wounded; About 40 youths 
arrested. 

Police arrest four area youths in connec- 
tion with burglary— 

Youths stage school riot— 

School has high score in cheating— 

In this era when you can’t pick up a 
newspaper without reading of an incident 
of teenage violence, it is reassuring to note 
that organizations such as the 4-H Club and 
the Farmers Union are still actively bulld- 
ing self-reliant, responsible, conscientious 
young adults, who are an asset to their com- 
munity. These two organizations run almost 
parallel in their overall goal in providing a 
program which is an educational supple- 
ment to the home, church and school in 
contributing to the mental, physical, social 
and spiritual growth of our nation’s youth. 
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Education is becoming more and more 
necessary at a time when mankind's fund of 
knowledge is growing and growing and grow- 
ing. In the past 15 years alone man’s body 
of knowledge has doubled. There is no slow- 
down in sight in any field you can name; 
electronics, religion, chemistry, mental 
health, aero-space and art. It includes com- 
puters and rockets, drugs and viruses, pro- 
tons and neutrons. It covers the whole world 
ol matter and the whole world of spirit. 

America is a good place to learn. We who 
are building the American dream value 
knowledge. Thousands spend a great deal 
of time working to improve it. They know 
that in a democracy citizens must be well- 
informed if they are to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities as free men and women, They 
need to understand their government and 
the complex and troublesome issues that be- 
set society today. What is the meaning of 
Vietnam? What is nuclear fusion? Why is 
Communism false? What can keep our econ- 
omy strong and prosperous? These and simi- 
lar questions must be the concern of every 
American citizen today, and to attempt to 
answer them, he needs sound knowledge of 
many subjects. 

There are over 45 million boys and girls 
of grade school and high school age in our 
nation seeking knowledge about the world in 
which they live. They know that such 
knowledge is necessary in building a happier 
and more productive life. The 4-H Club and 
the Farmers Union are helping to prepare 
these young people to be better citizens, com- 
munity leaders and outstanding farmers. 
Their programs are designed to fit into the 
overall learning process aimed at giving these 
young people a better idea of the world in 
which they live, their duties and responsi- 
bilities as citizens of their community—the 
nation and of the world. 

Scholarship programs and special achieve- 
ment awards made possible through 4-H and 
the Farmers Union have given many deserv- 
ing youths that little boost which is often 
times needed to make a higher education 
possible where otherwise it would not have 
been. 

To all educational problems answers must 
be sought. If the American dream of justice 
and peace is to survive, if it is to grow ever 
more real and become the dream of men in 
other lands as well, then the citizens of 
America, who are the builders of this dream, 
must be well-educated. They must under- 
stand democracy thoroughly, and they must 
have the know-how to practice it. 

From all aspects it seems that the Okla- 
homa 4-H program and the Oklahoma Farm- 
ers Union, who represent true democracy in 
action, will continue to build informed 
worthwhile citizens of our communities who 
will be capable of accepting the responsibility 
of leadership that Oklahoma will need to 
continue upward toward agricultural, indus- 
trial, and educational greatness. 


Space Future Rests With Youthful 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
back in 1960, our late President Kennedy 
gave this Nation, the Congress, and its 
leadership a challenge which started us 
on the path of world leadership in the 
field of space. 

Somewhere, this challenge has been 
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lost, at least in the minds of some of our 
older citizens, according to a poll taken 
by a Louis Harris survey. Results of this 
poll were released in the Washington 
Post, and the August 2 edition of Space 
Daily carried a synopsis of the results 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the Space 
Daily synopsis: 
Space FUTURE Rests WITH YOUTHFUL 

> LEADERSHIP— (AN ANALYSIS) 

A Louis Harris Survey has been published 
in the Washington Post under the heading: 
“Space Programs Losing Support.” At first 
reading the survey was a dismal venture into 
frustration for it did indeed indicate that 
our nation as a whole is losing interest in 
the space program. Most alarming was the 
survey's finding that a majority of the people 
would favor a discontinuance of the space 
p if the Soviet Union were not in com- 
petition, an increase of 10 percent in the 
last two years. 

Further, the Harris poll found that 54 

t did not feel that it was worth while 
to spend “$4 billion” a year on space. Only 
34 percent thought it was worth it. As for 
the Appolo program, only 43 percent favored 
the program and 46 percent opposed it. 
AMBITIONS AND YOUTH ARE STRONGEST SPACE 

SUPPORTERS 

There is a refreshing ray of hope and 
promise in the depressing poll by Harris. 
Under the classifications of age and financial 
worth of the respondents, it was found that 
youthful and successful minds present a 
strong majority in favor of the space pro- 
gram and Appolo. Harris found that 58 per- 
cent of those under 35 were in favor of our 
space efforts, with only 33 percent opposing 
our endeavors. Even up to the age of 50 
years it was found that 52 percent favored 
our space competition. However, when the 
respondents were 50 or over only 26 percent 
support the space program, while 62 percent 

It. 


Harris also found that the more success- 
ful of the ambitious were behind the space 
program. We interpret successful, in this 
context, as being reflected in income. The 
majority of those with incomes over $10,000 
(66 percent) were in favor of Appolo. From 
$5,000 to $10,000, only 45 percent stood be- 
hind Appolo. When the very low income re- 
sponded (under $5,000) only 22 percent ex- 
pressed approval of Appolo, with 64 percent 
against the effort. 

There are indications, from what Rep. 
Gerald Ford has said in the past few days, 
that the Republican party will be contrib- 
uting more and more opposition to the na- 
tional space program spending in the months 
to follow as the Presidential election draws 
near and the Johnson Administration’s 
spending programs come under attack. It also 
must not be overlooked that the recent “Pul- 
ton Amendment” attacks upon the NASA 
budget were identified as a GOP attack upon 
the space budget. 

It will be sordid and depressing blemish 
on Republican history if it contributes to a 
diminishing of American quest for leader- 
ship in space exploration for political ex- 
pediency. The responsible leadership of the 
GOP surely will not wish to go on record as 
the anti-space party. Rather, they should be 
proving that the party has a leadership with 
an imagination and far-sightedness as great 
as was Kennedy's when he put this nation 
on that competitive ocean with all the re- 
wards of technology preeminence. 

From the Harris poll two significant con- 
clusions can be drawn: 1) Those who favor 
and support the national space program are 
young (in mind and/or body), ambitious, 
hard working, far-sighted, educated; 2) 
Those who oppose the space efforts are aging, 
tiring, lazy or uneducated or deprived and 
parochial. Or to put it another way: The 
youth and leadership of our nation are the 
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space program’s greatest supporters. And of 
course, it is these two qualities which are 
the greatest insurance that our space leader- 
ship enterprise will endure, 

Therefore it would indeed be most unfor- 
tunate for the far-sighted Republicans of 
our nation to find in a future poll that devo- 
tion to the GOP is also to stand against the 
space program. Leaders are selected to direct 
the efforts of a nation such as ours because 
they are more gifted with the qualities that 
allow them to do what is best for all—to 
support those goals which they know are 
most beneficial and enduring to the common 
welfare, especially when it is beyond the less 
gifted to understand. The Democratic family 
as a whole, has demonstrated this leadership 
in the support of the space enterprise goal 
over the past seven years—true, national in- 
terest leadership by the Republican com- 
munity must not give less. 

While support of the youthful minds is 
one of the greatest assets any national goal 
could hope to acquire, a loss of its leadership 
can spell disaster for that goal. So it is that 
the greatest immediate threat to the Na- 
tional Space Program is not to be found so 
much in the atmosphere of the mass of 
antagonists in the Harris poll as in the even- 
tuality of a change in national leadership to 
one that is anti-space or unresponsive to its 
need of priority. 


Thurgood Marshall Unfit? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, so says the 
editor of the Southern Courier, a Negro 
paper published in Montgomery, Ala., 
courtesy of OEO funds from the south- 
ern regional council of Atlanta, Ga. 

When a Southern Negro can analyze 
Thurgood Marshall's cronic illInesses— 
lying—then certainly no U.S. Senator 
can swallow his denial of knowing that 
Herbert Aptheker is a Communist, 

If Marshall be ratified, he could cite 
the Communist Daily Worker in his 
judgments because he can always deny 
that he knew the Worker was Commu- 
nist. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the edi- 

torial from the Southern Courier at this 

point in the RECORD: 

From Southern Courier, July 29-30, 1967] 
Is MARSHALL QUALIFIED? 

Thurgood Marshall’s conduct before a U.S. 
Senate committee last week raised serious 
questions about his fitness to serve as a U.S. 
Supreme Court justice. 

Marshall—the first Negro ever appointed 
to the high court—was questioned at length 
by Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi 
and other members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. After the committee finishes ex- 
amining Marshall, he is sure to be approved 
by the Senate. 

Nonetheless, Marshall wasn't taking any 
chances last week. At one point, Fastland 
noted that Marshall, as a federal judge in 
New York once wrote an opinion citing a book 
by Herbert Aptheker, a Communist. 

According to published reports, Eastland 
asked if Marshall knew when he wrote the 
opinion that Aptheker was a “leading Com- 
munist theoretician.” The proper answer, it 
seems to us, would have been: “I thought 
the world had few enough good ideas, with- 
out quibbling about where they came from.“ 
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But instead, Marshall said he positively 
did not know” who Aptheker was. And, he 
added, if he had known, he wouldn't have 
cited Aptheker's book. 

One trouble with this answer Is that it 
accepts Eastland's insidious reasoning—that 
if a judge knowingly cites an unpopular au- 
thority, he is a subversive or Communist or 
worse. By denying Eastland’s accusation, 
Marshal made a much worse move—he agreed 
with the senator's theory. 

But is it really possible that Marshall did 
not know about Herbert Aptheker? Aptheker 
is of one the best-known Communists in the 
U.S., and it is unbellevable that Marshall— 
or anyone else—could get to be a federal 
court of appeals judge without being aware 
of this. Besides, Aptheker was the subject 
of an important legal case that was in the 
courts while Marshall was a judge. 

So either Marshall was one of the worst- 
informed judges in history, or he was lying 
last week in Washington. And a man who lies 
under oath is not fit to be a lawyer, let alone 
a Supreme Court justice, 


Joe Parrott Is an Outstanding Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I doubt that 
there is a Member of Congress who is not 
familiar with the effective contributions 
of the Jaycees in the field of philan- 
thropic and governmental affairs, and I 
am particularly delighted to see my good 
friend, Joe Parrott, of Port St. Joe, Fla., 
elected to lead the State Jaycee organi- 
zation in Florida. Although raised in a 
small community in northwest Florida, 
Mr. Parrott is a young man of broad vi- 
sion and boundless enthusiasms. I pre- 
dict that he will stand out among State 
Jaycee presidents serving throughout 
the Nation this year and go down in his- 
tory as one of the Florida organization's 
great leaders of all time. 

Mr. Parrott was recently recognized as 
an outstanding Floridian in very lauda- 
tory resolutions adopted by the State 
house and senate, and I would like to 
insert here in my remarks excerpts from 
pages 552 and 553 of the journal of the 
Florida Senate dated May 30, 1967, in 
which the senate commended this out- 
standing young man on his election as 
president of the Florida Jaycees. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 1334 
(By Senator Gibson) 

A resolution recognizing Joe Parrott on his 
election as president of the Florida jaycees 
and expressing appreciation for outstand- 
ing service 
Whereas, the Florida jaycees has tradition- 

ally been an outstanding organization of 

young men providing legislative and govern- 
mental programs for the betterment of 

Florida, and 
Whereas, Joe Parrott of Port St. Joe. 

Florida, has through his indefatigable ener- 

gies exemplified the jaycee motto of “young 

men of action”, and 

Whereas, Joe Parrott served the jaycees in 
exemplary fashion at the grass roots level as 
charter member and local president of the 
Port St. Joe jaycees, and 

Whereas, the Florida jaycees have in the 
past two years been led to unparalled heights 
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and achieved rare successes at a time when 
Joe Parrott served as state vice president and 
national director, and 

Whereas, Joe Parrott's exceptional accom- 
Plishments and demonstration of the compe- 
tency required of superior leaders, culmi- 
Rated in his recent election as state president 
Of the Florida jaycees thereby reflecting 
credit upon himself and the state of Florida, 
now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Florida: 

Section 1. That the Senate of the State of 

Orida recognizes Joe Parrott as an Out- 
Standing Floridian and commends hims for 
his vigorous, effective leadership culminat- 
ing in his election as state president of the 
Florida jaycees and by this resolution mani- 
fests its appreciation for his generous, un- 
Selfish and exceptional contributions to legis- 
lative, governmental and other jaycee pro- 
Brams carried out at both the community 
and state levels. 

Was read the first time by title. On motions 
by Senator Gibson, SR 1334 was read the 
second time in full and unanimously 
adopted. 


Governor Lee Made Real Impact on 
Samoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
Most distinguished career public servants, 
H. Rex Lee, has just concluded 6 years as 
Governor of Samoa. His outstanding 
Work there in many fields, particularly in 
b educational television to the 
People of Samoa, has received well- 
Justified national recognition. 

Joe Carter, columnist for the Okla- 
homa Journal, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
paid tribute to Governor Lee in the fol- 
lowing column, which appeared July 21: 

Paco Paco’s PRIVATE SAVIOUR 
(By Joe Carter) 

The news dispatch was brief. There had 
ma luau in Pago Pago and Gov. H. Rex 
had left American Samoa. Brawny Sa- 
Moans had stood in the rain by the hun- 
to see the silver PanAm jet carry him 
away. And, if I know Samoans, there were 
More tears than rain. Even in Pago Pago, 

Which reaps 200 inches rainfall a year. 

There was reason to weep. For Lee had done 
More for the Island of Tutuila than any other 
Single creature since the original creator. 
J had taken the American tradition of 

doing unto others,” mixed it with skilled 

‘ow how and brewed a magnificent pot of 
Us, policy for American Samoa, 

The Samoans are the most huge of the 
Polynesian tribes. The women could fill an 
average door and the men are bigger. They 
Wear lava-lavas and go barefoot in their 
South Pacific paradise. They also have an 
Unwieldly native tongue and a determination 
to enter the 20th Century speaking the Eng- 
lish language. 

To show how the Samoan language is 
fouled, Pago Pago is pronounced pongo- 
Pongo, From there, it gets worse. 

Lee, like any other student of the Pacific, 
had seen these magnificent humans move 
into Hawaii or California and be crushed 
by the culture. They are good, intelligent 
People. But the change is too great unless 
education prepares them for the move. 

This reporter saw the battered remains of 
One young Samoan father, blown to bits 
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while Illegally salvaging metal from a mili- 
tary firing range in Hawall. He picked up a 
live shell and left a widow with two children. 
The Samoan was trying to scavenge a living 
in the modern world. 

Lee recognized that he must educate the 
Samoans if they were to cope with the out- 
side world without being blown to socio- 
logical bits. The decision was not his that 
they leave their paradise. He was determined 
that, if they did leave, they would be pre- 
pared. 

But the 52 square miles of Tutulla are 
jungle covered mountains. So, up the side of 
one mountain went a tramway—an engineer- 
ing feat by itself. Then Lee stacked a tele- 
vision antenna atop. He put TV sets in grass 
huts and beamed education to the village 
children. At night, after work, the adults 
watched English movies and learned the 
language. They got news. 

Lee persuaded PanAm to furnish jet serv- 
ice to the island. Got the necessary runway 
and hotel accommodations installed so there 
could be a tourist trade. The economy needed 
the boost. Samoans are very poor. 

The blond, somewhat short, native of Utah 
even took care of details like encouraging the 
locals to plant colorful flowers to break the 
tropical green monotony on the island. And, 
despite the hot and humidity, he lived with- 
out air conditioning. And he worked, worked, 
worked. 

I once watched Lee bid farewell to his own 
child who was departing the Pacific to con- 
tinue education on the mainland, U.S.A. 
It was the right thing to do, but I saw the 
pain in the face of the father when the 
youth departed. Then Lee became governor 
again and set about his tough lonely work. 

Lee, & career man in the Department of 
Interior, knew how to unwind the red tape 
and get the materials and money to fight a 
war against ignorance, poverty and nature in 
the South Pacific. American Samoa had long 
been & trust territory of the U.S., hut it took 
Lee to make Trust a reality. 

And, so the news dispatch said, Lee left 
his adopted state. To the world, it was a 
minor story. But to the 20,000 or so gentle 
Samoans it was major. 

One burly Samoan chieftain, who stood 
head and shoulders above my medium frame, 
once told me: That Lee is our saviour.” I 
don't remember that man's multi-syllable 
name, and he didn’t mean “saviour” in a re- 
ligious sense. But he was fervent in his be- 
lief in Lee, as were a lot of us news tramps 
of the Pacific, 

Yes, the news dispatch was brief. It didn't 
even say where Lee was headed. But his im- 
pact will be felt when he arrives. 


Pride, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, The Department of Labor is 
guilty of a direct and deliberate affront 
to the House and Senate of the U.S. 
Congress in placing convicted felon 
Rufus Mayfield in a position of guidance 
and authority over 900 District of Colum- 
bia youth. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz should im- 
mediately rescind the Mayfield appoint- 
ment and call to account the officials of 
his agency responsible for this deliberate 
insult to Members of Congress as well 
as to the decent youth of the District who 
will be placed in subservience to an ad- 
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mitted agitator who has continuously 
displayed reckless disrespect for law and 
human decency. 

I have no objection whatsoever to the 
program of youth assistance outlined in 
the proposed plan today, except for a 
reservation about paying 14-year-old 
boys $56 a week, which will undoubtedly 
be more than their fathers earn in many 
instances. I object strenuously, however, 
and believe that Congress should also ob- 
ject, to this act of irresponsibility on the 
part of the Department of Labor. And it 
is my fervent hope that until such time 
as Rufus Mayfield is removed from his 
new position as “chairman of the board” 
of the Labor Department’s new $300,000 
“Pride, Inc.,” that somebody will keep 
an eye on the cash register. 


Very Dim and Very Dismal View of Cen- 
tral Arizona Project—Only Legislation 
Is Fully Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, today's 
Los Angeles Times editorially comments 
succinctly on the grave defects in and 
errors of the isolationist approach toward 
the dire seven-State Colorado River 
water shortage embodied in legislation 
today before the other body, as follows: 

PLAYING Pouttics With WATER 


In legislative politics, the vote all to often 
has nothing to do with the virtues of a bill. 

It will come as no surprise, therefore, if 
the U.S. Senate enacts an outrageous pro- 
posal masquerading as a regional water plan 
for the Southwest. Even the opponents of 
the bill concede that its sponsors have the 
votes for Senate passage. 

The main—indeed, the sole—purpose of 
the measure is to authorize construction of 
the $768 million Central Arizona Project and 
to permit a massive diversion of water from 
the already depleted flow of the Colorado 
River. All other regional considerations have 
been subordinated to this one project. 

Originally, the project was one element 
of an over-all regional water plan which 
recognized that future Southwest water 
needs could only be met through augmen- 
tation of the Colorado's meager supply. 
Such a plan was advanced by Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart Udall and received the sup- 
port of all the states of the Colorado River 
Basin. 

Pressure politics, however, have 80 
eroded the plan that it now benefits only 
Arizona—and at the expense of the other 
basin states. Secretary Udall's far-sighted 
program, declared Sen. Thomas Kuchel 
(R-Calif.) has become “an instrument of 
myopic planning that forsakes a regional 
equitable solution for selfish expediency.” 

The present Senate bill has no provision 
for bringing new water into the Colorado 
from areas of surplus, no provision for 
financing any other basin projects except 
the CAP, and no realistic protection for 
existing uses of river water. 

Even worse, California must not only 
give up water for the Arizona project but 
also subsidize it through 50% higher 
electric rates in Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Glendale and Burbank, Kuchel warned. 
The decision to forego construction of 
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Hualapai Dam, he said, resulted in a 
“massive giveaway” to the three utilities 
that would build a substitute thermal pow- 
er station. 

Kuchel has the strong support of many 
other Colorado Basin members of Congress 
and of California's delegation and state 
administration. And fortunately, one of the 
strongest critics of the Senate bill ls Rep. 
Wayne Aspinall (D-Colo.) chairman of the 
House Interior Committe, who announced 
that he will block the measure. 

An effective regional plan can never be 
enacted unless Congress stops playing poll- 
tics with water shortages. 


Letter From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, I wish to 
include a letter from one of my constit- 
uents who is now serving in Vietnam. 

All those who read this sincere letter 
of a young man who believes it is neces- 
sary to win the war in this area will be 
impressed by his honesty and forthright- 
ness. Sp5c. James Yee is proud to be a 
defender of this great country. However, 
he is disturbed and frustrated when he 
thinks that there may be a real danger 
20 years from now that his children, not 
yet born, may have to carry on in this 
confrontation on these same battlefields. 

You will note that he asks for nothing 
except our all-out efforts to win the war 
in Vietnam. The letter follows: 

LETTER FROM VIETNAM 
Hon. James B. UTT, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: In belated reply to your letter of 
May 25, 1967, no, I am not in the hospital; I 
merely work here. Isolated as I am in the 
relative safety of our compound, the war is a 
sometime thing and only the shock of seeing 
an amputated limb leaning against a wall, 
put there by a nonchalant and hardened 
corpsman, reminds us of the carnage and 
agony that so typify this conflict, It is heart- 
breaking to see a young man, a high-school 
tackle of behemoth dimensions, reduced to 
being pushed about in a wheelchair because 
both legs haye been amputated; or to see a 
beautiful 14 year old girl with her legs blown 
off at the knees by a mine. 

Every soldier here in Viet Nam supports 
the alleged aspirations of this war because 
we have been led to believe that the purpose 
of this war is immediate victory, or if not 
immediate, at least victory. 

But the more I see of this war, the more 
I begin to believe that this is a war of attri- 
tion. It is my belief, since I have no means 
at hand of'refuting this belief, that President 
Johnson does not realize how fantatical the 
enemy really is. 

As long as we continue our present strat- 
egy of enclave-type warfare, we will not 
pacify South Viet Nam for at least another 
two decades, Some may debate whether we 
are conducting “enclave” warfare, but what 
else can it be called when the United States 
has established elaborate military complexes 
throughout the country and sally forth from 
these modern castles to combat the Viet 
Cong and return again to rest and recu- 
perate. 
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The compound here at Cu Chi is a little 
over a year old, but already signs of perma- 
nence are emerging. The buildings are get- 
ting bigger and are being constructed more 
competently for permanence, Wood and con- 
crete and even aluminum has replaced can- 
vas and hemp. Sidewalks are becoming quite 
common, And even a miniature golf course 
has been built. More time and effort is spent 
on improving the compound than in win- 
ning the war. 

Part of the trouble lies in the war Itself. 
Of course, everyone knows that this is not 
a real war. The main job of the Army and 
Marines is to patrol the countryside keeping 
the Viet Cong on the move and preventing 
them from massing. As long as the Viet Cong 
remain in their villages, they are undetect- 
able and the increasing number of U.S. pa- 
trols has only served to drive the Viet Cong 
underground. 

Once the Americans leave this country, 
the Viet Cong will emerge again. So, we are 
stuck here for as long as it takes for the 
Vietnamese people themselves to build a 
viable and secure government—and this will 
not take place in the immediate future. Ask 
any returning G.I. if he thinks the Vietnam- 
ese are capable of self-rule and he will snort 
contemptuously, unless he is more vocal and 
replies in invectives. 

So, this war, when reduced to its elements, 
is a war of endurance, Can we outlast the 
Viet Cong in perseverance? Even when it 
means 20 to 30 years? Whether we can or 
not, the G.I. cannot. Right now the war is a 
new adventure. But if we are still here, kill- 
ing and being killed, some ten years from 
now, disillusionment is sure to set in. 

Needless to say, I am against the conduct 
of the war In its present format. Cambodia 
and Laos should be warned of the dangers 
of providing sanctuary for the Viet Cong 
and if this warning should fail to enlighten 
those two countries, the U.S. should extend 
the DMZ westward through Laos and Cam- 
bodia all the way to Thailand (and to hell 
with what the U.N, thinks. It is time to stop 
this slaughter!) thus denying the Viet Cong 
their sources of supply. If not this, President 
Johnson should lay all his cards on the table 
and tell the American people EXACTLY 
what to expect in terms of casualties, ex- 
penditures, etc. 

This would be political suicide, of course, 
so I don't really expect LBJ to take this 
alternative. But it is a frustrating business 
to be over here and to see the U.S. proceed- 
ing so phliegmatically, so steadily, so plod- 
dingly toward their goals. This is a leisurely- 
paced war and seems all the more unreal 
because of it. But the maimed and injured 
bring back the harsh realities. 

It is a very real danger that twenty years 
from now my children may be over here 
fighting the same war we are now, and I 
don’t even have any children yet. But what 
can we do? I am powerless to influence the 
planners of this war and can only do what 
we are told and hope I can survive. 

Thank you for letting me sound off, 


Respectfully yours, 
Sp5c. James YEE. 


Violence in Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON EDWARDS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 
Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I received a copy of a 


telegram sent last Friday by Mr. Frank 
E. Karelsen, of New York City, to the 
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President's newly appointed Special Ad- 
visory Commission To Investigate Racial 
Disorders. Mr. Karelsen makes some 
pointed remarks on this and previous 
summers’ outbreaks of violence in our 
cities. Our attitude and the riots them- 
selves, he contends, cannot be separated 
from the national policy of violence and 
destruction in Vietnam. 


I insert this provocative telegram in 
the Recorp at this point: 
NEw Tonk. N. V., 
July 28, 1967. 
SPECIAL Apvisory COMMISSION To INVESTI- 
GATE RACIAL DISORDERS: 

In analyzing the cause of racial conflicts 
throughout the Nation, emphasis has been 
rightly placed on the needs of the minorities 
in the fields of education, employment, and 
housing. This, indeed, is largely the cause of 
unrest and dissatisfaction. But it does not 
account for the sudden use of extreme vio- 
lence to right these wrongs. Since our Gov- 
ernment, through the mass media, empha- 
sizes the successful counting of dead bodies 
(human beings) and the destruction of en- 
tire towns, including burning of homes, 
crops, and murder of Vietnamese women and 
children by bombing, it is, therefore, no 
wonder that persons taking part in these 
riots cannot see why they are not justified 
in pursuing similar methods to undo the 
grievances they believe have been fostered 
upon them. The dally reports from Vietnam 
minimize the moral evil of destruction and 
killing; thus, both whites and Negroes are 
incited to use violence. The brutalizing of 
our society by the Vietnam picture exacer- 
bates lawlessness far beyond anything this 
Nation has ever known. Unfortunately, the 
enormous cost of the Vietnam war restricts 
40 token sums the necessary expenditures to 
alleviate the fundamental causes for the un- 
rest and discontent. Your panel can do = 
great service to the President and to the Na- 
tion by immediately exposing these facts in 
that they would stimulate efforts for peace 
even if considerable compromise with our 
adversaries is necessary to bring about the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK E. KARELSEN. 


Poverty Warriors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, in its July 31 
edition, Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly ran a front-page story: 
written by Washington Editor Shirley 
Scheibla, which should give the Mem- 
bers of this House a good idea of the part 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has played in stirring up riots all across 
the Nation. I urge every Member of this 
House to read Barron's informative ex- 
pose. The sooner we kick the poverty 
workers—perhaps we should call them 
the riot corps—off the Federal gravy 
train, the better off we will be. 

Fortunately, the taxpayers of this 
country are making their views known— 
they are tired of seeing their tax dollars 
spent to bankroll black nationalism- 
Things have come to a sorry state of af- 
fairs in this country when law-abiding 
citizens have to worry about being killed 
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by weapons paid for with their own tax 
dollars, 
The story follows: 
Ty Wanrnions—THE Riots Are SUBSI- 
DIZED AS WELL AS ORGANIZED 


Marion Barry and Rufus Mayfield are angry 
men. Former national head of the Stu- 
Gent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SN O), Mr. Barry in August, 1965, took part 
ina protest demonstration organized by the 
80-called Assembly of Unrepresented People. 
Was arrested and charged with disorderly 
Conduct while leading demonstrators onto 
the Capitol grounds. “Riot power and re- 
liton power,“ he was quoted as saying last 
Week, “might make people listen now.” Mr. 
yfield is a Black Muslim. Twenty-one years 
Old, he has spent most of the past eight years 
in prison for various offenses, including petty 
grand larcency. This month Marion 
acquired gainful employment. He was 
hired as a $50-per-day consultant by the 
United Planning Organization, top anti- 
Poverty agency for the District of Columbia. 
Rufus Mayfield, according to Rep. Joel P. 
(R., Va.), will serve as Barry's “back- 
Up man.” 
While perhaps more arresting than most, 
these are not isolated instances. On the con- 
„the files fairly buige with equally radi- 
dal cases in point. Thus, federal and state in- 
Vestigations of New York's Mobilization for 
Youth, pilot project for the Job Corps, dis- 
that its staff included several mem- 
of the Communist Party. LeRoi Jones, 
Who was taken into custody during the riots 
in Newark and charged with illegal posses- 
Sion of deadly weapons once ran a hate-the- 
Whites Black Arts Theater which got $115,000 
federal funds from Haryou-ACT before 
Police discovered an arsenal on the premises. 
Southwest Alabama Farmers Cooperative 
jation of Selma, which the office of Eco- 
c Opportunity recently granted $700,000, 
Rumbers among its principals John Zippert 
and Shirley Mesher. Louisiana’s Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Un-American Activities 
Tecently documented Mr. Zippert's associa- 
with radical causes, including the Krem- 
“financed World Youth Festival. Accord- 
ing to the Alabama Legislative Commission 
Preserve the Peace, Miss Mesher, a former 
coordinator for SNCC, is “a prime participant 
in the Black Panther movement designed to 
Overthrow the government 
Right after Watts (Barron's, August 23, 
1965), we observed: In the name of civil 
ts, a small band of ruthiess men has not 
hesitated to stir up violence, break the law 
and undermine duly constituted authority. 
so-called civil rights revolution .. has 
to mean exactly what it says.” Since 
then compelling evidence, including eye- 
Witness testimony and the findings of a 
eland grand jury, has shown that the 
are less spontaneous outbreaks than 
Carefully planned subyersion. To judge by 
the record, moreover, civil unrest is not only 
but also subsidized. Thanks to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the U.S. 
yer now has a chance to finance his 
destruction, The Great Society, so New- 
ark, Detroit and scores of other smoulder- 
cities suggest, cannot coexist with the 
erican way of life. 
Like the poor, slums and rats have always 
been with us. Only the devastating riots— 
the professional agitators who prepare 
the tinder, await a spark and fan the flames— 
dre significantly new. The 1964 outbursts in 
rlem turned up William Epton, vice-chair- 
Man of the Red-Chinese-oriented Progressive 
bor Party, who taught people how to 
Make Molotoy cocktails. Mr. Epton was con- 
of criminal anarchy for his part in 
the riots, The Rey. Billy Graham called Watts 
à „dress rehearsal for revolution,” a descrip- 
tion in which radical spokesmen ever since 
ve gloried. Last year’s riots in Cleveland, 
harged Sen. Frank Lausche (Dem, O.) were 
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the work of a “national conspiracy executed 
by experts.” Shortly afterward a Cleveland 
grand jury, after hearing the testimony of 
detectives who penetrated the conspirators 
ranks, found that “the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was organized, pre- 
cipitated and exploited by a relatively small 
group of trained and disciplined profession- 
Als.“ In a story on the Newark riots, the 
current issue of Life Magazine describes its 
reporters’ “clandestine meeting with mem- 
bers of the sniper organization." Finally, 
SNCC’s Stokely Carmichael, whose subver- 
sive interests range far and wide, openly 
boasts of what’s afoot. After a quick trip to 
Prague, he landed last week in Havana. There 
he told newsmen: “In Newark we applied 
(guerrilla) war tactics ... We are preparing 
groups of urban guerrillas .. It is going to 
be a fight to the death.” 

So much for subversion, which the coun- 
try will ignore at its own risk. As to fed- 
eral subsidy of violence, an ominous pattern 
has emerged. From the beginning, as radicals 
recognized, the war on poverty, notably the 
Community Action Programs, had impressive 
trouble-making potentials. Somehow CAP 
has expanded much faster than OEO ex- 
penditures as a whole, surging from $246.5 
million in fiscal 66 to an estimated $500 
million in the current fiscal year. As noted 
above (much of the material comes from a 
forthcoming book, “Poverty Is Where the 
Money IS.“ to be published by Arlington 
House and written by Shirley Scheibla, 
Washington correspondent for Barron's), 
some of the money funded dubious ventures 
and put jailbirds and subversives on the 
federal payroll. Mrs. Scheibla cites other 
horrible examples: John Ross, member of 
the Progressive Labor Party, who served on 
an anti-poverty board in San Francisco; 
Howard Harawitz, member of a similar board 
in Berkeley and former member of the 
W.E.B. DuBois Clubs, which the FBI calls 
“Communist-spawned"; and a number of 
U.P.O. personnel in Washington, D.C., who 
turned out to be SNCC organizers and 
agitators. 

Taxpayer-financed trouble has exploded in 
one part of the country after another. Last 
fall the mayor of Perth Amboy, N.J., ac- 
cused the local anti-poverty leader of seek- 
ing “to foment and incite unrest, agitation 
and disorder,” a charge which the city man- 
ager of Rochester echoed last week. Newark's 
police chief weeks ago warned that the city 
faced anarchy because of agitation by fed- 
eral anti-poverty workers, several of whom 
were arrested during the riots. In New York 
City five marauding young Negroes, collared 
while looting stores on Fifth Avenue, worked 
for the anti-poverty program; one wore a 
sweater blazoned, after the OEO-funded 
agency, “Harlem Youth Opportunities Un- 
limited.” 

To fight riots with OEO grants, in short, 
is like fighting fire with gasoline. However, 
Sargent Shriver alone is not to blame. Some 
of the fault lies with local officials like New 
York’s Mayor Lindsay (tapped last week to 
serve on the President’s special advisory 
body), who repeatedly refused to condemn 
the appearance of his Human Rights Com- 
missioner at the Black Power conference in 
Newark, as well as with Mayor Cavanagh of 
Detroit (first recipient of OEO aid and wel- 
fare state showcase), who tied the hands of 
the police for the first few strategic hours. 
On the federal level, the country should call 
to account the Office of Attorney-General 
and its three recent occupants: Robert Ken- 
nedy, who once wrote a letter to the head of 
an identified Communist front, seeking ad- 
vice on a national service corps; Nicholas 
Katzenbach, who shrugged off all evidence of 
conspiracy; and the incumbent, Ramsey 
Clark, who testified pending anti- 
riot legislation. The blame reaches right up 
to the oficial White House family, to Vice 
President Humphrey, who last summer said 
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that If he lived in a rat-infested slum: “there 
is enough of a spark left in me to lead a 
pretty good revolt.” 

Law and order are the stuff of civilization; 
they are also the first duty of government. 
On the record, “liberals” of both parties, by 
tolerating subversion, have made a mockery 
of their oaths of office and forfeited the pub- 
Uo's trust, Appeals to prayer are all well and 
good, but what this country needs is a po- 
litical and philosophic call to arms. 


Problem of Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the reluctance on the 
part of many of my colleagues in the 
House to consider the many problems 
created by the existence of rodents in 
our country, I feel compelled to share 
the following facts I have accumulated 
concerning rats, their characteristics 
and habitats. 

There are two species of house rats 
now habituated to civilization in all 
parts of the world. The black rat is of 
light and slender build, about 7 inches 
in length, usually of a bluish black color, 
but sometimes grayish, and has quite 
large, thin ears. The brown rat, or 
Norway rat, is much heaver and larger 
with short rounded ears and a dull brown 
color. The black rat is the chief dis- 
seminator of bubonic plague. 

Rats are aggressive, active, omnivo- 
rous, adaptable, and fecund—immensely 
successful as biological organisms, They 
have been known to destroy poultry, 
game, crops, and stored grain. Adults are 
fertile at all seasons and in warm places 
litters are produced at about 2-month 
intervals; in cooler places, at about 4- 
month intervals. Gestation is 20 to 25 
days. The six to 22 helpless, naked young 
are born in a secluded site. They are 
weaned in a month and are ready to breed 
in 3 to 4 months. Rats have acutely devel- 
oped senses, especially of touch and 
hearing, as befits essentially nocturnal 
animals. They climb with surpassing 
ease; this skill coupled with an ability 
to jump and a propensity to burrow 
and gnaw gains them entry to places 
inaccessible to many other small animals, 

When driven by hunger, thirst, or foul 
weather, they are resourceful and unre- 
lenting in their attempts to enter build- 
ings, yet ratproof construction and 
adequate sanitation are the best methods 
of control. Rats may also be controlled 
by a coordinated and vigorously prose- 
cuted program of trapping, poisoning, 
and fumigation. Because of their exceed- 
ingly destructive habits, rats are of 
enormous economic importance, causing 
millions of dollars in damage annually 
in the United States alone. They are also 
of importance in public health, having 
been implicated in harboring or in trans- 
mitting directly or indirectly more than 
20 diseases, including typhus fever, 
plague, ratbite fever, hemorrhagic 
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jaundice, tularema, rabies, trichinosis, 
and salmonellosis. 

Probably the most well known of the 
diseases communicated by rats is the 
plague, or commonly referred to as the 
“Black Death” which in the 14th cen- 
tury caused the death of approximately 
three-fourths of the population of 
Europe. 

Plague may take three clinical forms: 
Bubonic, pneumonie, or septicemic. The 
illness varies within the widest limits, 
exhibiting all gradations of severity from 
mere indisposition, which may pass al- 
most unnoticed, to extreme violence, 
equaled only by fulminating cholera. The 
mild infections are always bubonic; the 
other forms are invariably severe and 
almost always fatal unless treated. The 
incubation period is usually 3 to 6 days; 
it may be as short as 36 hours or as long 
as 10 days. As a rule the onset is sudden 
and well marked. 

Plague is carried from rodents to man 

through the common fiea, when, failing 
to find a rodent host, will begin to infect 
man. 
From 1345 to 1350, the infamous Black 
Death held Western Europe by the 
throat. More than 43 million deaths are 
on record during these 5 dread years and 
papal chroniclers of the day speak of no 
fewer than 200,000 depopulated towns 
laid waste and inhabited only by the 
beasts of the field. There is no reason to 
believe that the death toll of the period 
was in any way exaggerated—in fact, au- 
thorities consider that the figures might 
well have been an understatement. Medi- 
cine in the Middle Ages was in the hands 
of mystics; hygiene in the crowded cities 
was practically nonexistent; and al- 
though the rat was associated with the 
plague, no one suspected it of being the 
main carrier. 


In Europe the disease became endemic 
and remained so until the 19th century. 
In 1665 London was ravaged, with 10,000 
dying in a week, the shops closed and 
grass growing in the streets. In 1720 it 
traveled from Syria to Marsailles and 
killed 86,000 people. In 1770 it appeared 
in Moscow and killed 80,000. It appeared 
in the Balkan peninsula, in Greece, in 
Italy. It broke out in Constantinople in 
1803, killed 150,000 and returned again in 
1815 to slay 110,000. Messina suffered an 
epidemic in 1743. 

Toward the end of the 18th century, 
Egypt was recognized as an established 
plague focus. Between 1783 and 1844, 
21 epidemics occurred. In 1799, as many 
as 2,000 French soldiers in Egypt and 
Syria were wiped out. In India the disease 
first appeared in 1896 and was at first 
limited to Bombay. But it soon spread. 
Ten years after the appearance of plague 
in the subcontinent almost three and a 
half million people had died of it. The 
number of deaths in 1 week in 1907 was 
as high as 76,000, almost equal to the 
entire strength of the British Army in 
India at that time, Throughout history 
man has recognized the existence of a 
rat-society intermeshed within the 
framework of his own. He has also al- 
ways been aware to a lesser degree of the 
threat to his health and wealth from 
rat-infestation, but without really un- 
derstanding the true gravity of the 
threat. Consequently, control measures 
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have often faced unnecessary difficulties, 
ranging from complete indifference to 
downright hostility. 

To fight the rat menace effectively ac- 
tion must be taken against entire rat 
populations and not merely against in- 
dividuals. Uniess planned attacks against 
entire groups are carried out, piecemeal 
extermination will at the best give tem- 
porary relief. Permanent reductions in 
their ranks can be brought about only by 
radically changing the rats’ environ- 
ment: first, by sanitation designed to cut 
down the waste and, second, by blocking 
off rooms where foodstuffs and produce 
are kept. Ratproofing of buildings is a 
two-pronged weapon: it denies the ani- 
mal entry to food supplies and at the 
same time stops it from settling in 
sewers, drains, and walls. This basic— 
and most effective—form of control com- 
pels a rat to expose itself to natural 
dangers and enemies—compels it to 
come out into the open, face attacks 
from cats, dogs, man, and in cities, ex- 
pose itself to traffic hazards. 

Well-planned measures, based on an 
understanding of its way of life, also 
subject the animal to biological limita- 
tions—in effect, the concept of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest” can be brought into 
play. When rats compete among them- 
selves for reduced food supplies, they in- 
evitably thin their own ranks out in a 
struggle to stay alive. 


GOP Self-Congratulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the GOP 
presidential candidates are beginning to 
make themselves heard again. This time 
they are attempting to make some politi- 
cal hay out of the tragic riots in Detroit. 

Earlier this week, as you know, the 
Governor of Michigan tried to cover up 
his own party's indifference to the poor 
people of this Nation by laying the blame 
of the riots at the doorstep of President 
Johnson. 

Yesterday, the Governor of New York, 
an avowed noncandidate for the Presi- 
dency next year, took it upon himself to 
praise Governor Romney for being 
“forthright, courageous, and effective.” 
Thus, the pattern has been established. 

Tomorrow, I fully expect Richard Nix- 
on to be praising Governor Rockefeller's 
statement. 

Saturday, if the timetable holds, Gov- 
ernor Reagan will be praising Mr. Nixon. 

Where will it all end, Mr. Speaker? I 
suspect it will end early next week when 
Harold Stassen praises Governor Rea- 
gan for praising Mr. Nixon, for praising 
Governor Rockefeller, for praising Gov- 
ernor Romney. After that, Mr. Speaker, 
they'll start fighting among themselves 
as usual. 

And we Democrats can go back to the 
work we have always dedicated ourselves 
to—building the Nation and striving to 
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make a reality of the American dream. 
Mr. Romney’s politically motivated criti- 
cism of President Johnson is examined 
in this article by Charles Bartlett: 
From the Evening Star, Aug. 1, 1967] 
A Poor EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE 


The bitter complaints by Michigan's Gov. 
George Romney that President Johnson was 
excessively slow in taking control in the De- 
troit riots must be measured against his fre- 
quent avowals of distaste for the concen- 
tration of power in Washington, 

“The President’s outiook, his whole career, 
have been totally oriented to Washington,” 
Romney declared in a castigation of the 
Great Soclety in Pocatello last February. 
Romney maintained that Johnson does not 
understand the federal system because he 
has tried to bypass the states and run every- 
thing from Washington. 

“I don't talk about states rights,” Romney 
declared, “I talk about state responsibilities 
and the states have got to step up and dis- 
charge their responsibilities or they are going 
to lose more of them.” 

A lapse in this philosophy was apparent 
last Monday when Cyrus Vance arrived in 
Detroit with authority from thé President to 
decide whether federal troops should be de- 
ployed against the rioters. 

In their first meeting Vance asked Romney 
why he was holding 3,000 of his own National 
Guard troops in the barracks when they 
could usefully be assigned to troubled areas. 
“I was waiting for you to get here,” the gov- 
ernor is reported to have replied. 

This spirit of dumping the problem in 
Vance's hands seems to have prevailed from 
that point. He was obliged even to take the 
initiative of urging Romney and Mayor Je- 
rome P. Cavanagh to commence the process 
of rebuilding community relations after the 
trouble had subsided. 

Vance came to Detroit to function as a last 
resort. This is the prescribed role of the 
federal government under the 1792 law, which 
Congress drafted in a spirit of intense anx- 
lety to avold unwarranted intrusions upon 
state affairs. In arguing now that Vance 
should have brought his troops into action 
earlier, Romney risks a repudiation of his 
own philosophy. 

The governor's anxiety to avold the certifi- 
cations that the law requires was politically 
understandable but legally tenuous. He re- 
fused to say in writing that the guard units 
were “unable” to control the rioting, Yet he 
himself, summoning the National Guard on 
the previous day, had proclaimed that “local 
law enforcement agencies are unable to pro- 
tect” the riot areas. 


The governor declined also to concede, for- 
mally or informally, that an insurrection was 
in progress. The 1792 law is specific in saying 
that an insurrection is the only cause that 
justifies a President in dispatching federal 
troops. Romney argued that insurance pol- 
icies might be jeopardized by his use of the 
word but his caution seemed excessive in light 
of the companies’ past readiness to compen- 
sate for riot damage. 

The situation on that Monday was further 
complicated by the contrast between Rom- 
nhey’s public and private statements, Publicly 
he was optimistic, telling a press conference 
as late as 8:30 on the night the federal troops 
Went in that he was hopeful the National 
Guard would be able to keep order. A few 
minutes later he vehemently urged Vance to 
put the paratroopers on the streets. 

These circumstances undoubtedly com- 
bined with the memory of the speech in 
Pocatello to stiffen the President's resolve to 
play a wary role in his dealings with Romney. 
They inspired Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara and the aldes who drafted the 
President's statement to buttress the White 
House's legal position by underscoring twice 
the fact that Romney and other local officials 
had been “unable” to put down the riots. 
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But it was Vance who made the decision 
to delay the federal intervention. This was 
u personal judgment by a seasoned man of 
Uncommon capacity and courage. From all 
&ecounts Detroit owes him much and Rom- 
ney's attempt to make a political issue of the 
timing of the intervention is a poor expres- 
sion of gratitude. 


Welcome to William F. Buckley, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 


Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., the prom- 
ment columnist, to the ranks of those 
ot us who believe there is a limit in the 
Manner in which dissent can be ex- 
pressed under the first amendment. 

In the column I commend to you, I 
draw attention to the fact that Mr. Buck- 
ley expresses exactly the thoughts I at- 
tempted to express in discussing the fail- 
Ure of the Department of Justice to 
enforce the laws which are now on the 

ks, and which would take care of 
troublemakers and agitators. 

The Department of Justice prefers, 

ever, to let these people create strife, 
dissention, chaos, and anarchy under the 
Umbrella of the first amendment. 
I want to congratulate Mr. Buckley on 
expressions, and I am sure after you 
have read the column, you will join me in 
Congratulating him. The column follows: 
“Lirrte CLOUDS” May ENGULF UNITED STATES 

Headline: “SNCC Head Advises Negroes in 
Washington to Get Guns—Burning Capital 
Urged, If Needed—Brown Denounces John- 
don and Racial Leaders Who Asked End to 

lence.” 

And in the body of the story, an account 
Sf the previous day's speech by H. Rap 

„ Chairman of the Student Nonviolent 
(stc) Coordinating Committee. Brown said 
au the things the headlines said he sald. 
Get you some guns,” he said to his “per- 
Spiring, cheering” audience. If necessary, 
burn this town down.” If necessary to ac- 
Complish integration? Not at all. Integration 
the last thing Brown has in mind. “You 
ve to tell the (white) man if you come 
to my community you are going to come 
with the intent of dying or you don't 
Come in at all,” 

More cheers. “I say there should be more 
Shooting than looting, so if you loot, loot a 
fun store.” Was he really urging murder? 
Yes, he really was. 

“You've got to decide for yourself if you 

your enemy because that is an Individual 
ion. But the white man is your enemy, 

Ou got to destroy your enemy.” 

Anybody in particular? Well, even the 
Unlikeliest target is suitable. “If you give 

a gun and tell me to shoot my enemy, 
I might shoot Lady Bird.“ said the “affable 
but angry rights leader“ —as he was char- 
&cterized in an adjacent headline by the 
New York Times. 

Now, the affable gentleman in question is 
free on $10,000 bail, on the charge of having 
instigated a riot in the city of Cambridge, 
Md. There is a corpus deliciti—an entirely 
Tavaged section of town where Brown's soul 
brothers used to live. Needless to say, the 
$10,000 bail was instantly raised, and need- 

to say, the American Civil Liberties 
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no doubt, file an amicus curiae brief at 
trial urging the unconstitutionality of 
Maryland law under which he has 
indicted. Perhaps two or three years from 
now the Supreme Court will hear the case 
and judiciously weigh the pros and cons of 
putting Brown away somewhere, where he 
isn't likely to shoot Mrs. Johnson. 

What happened to the doctrine of clear 
and present danger? It was, as every one used 
to know, enunciated by Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes as relevant to determining when 
a society is entitled to assert its rights over 
against those of the individual. It seems per- 
fectly plain that there is a clear and present 
danger that bloodshed and property damage 
will follow in the wake of the affable rights 
leader Brown, and abundant testimony that 
exactly that followed him in Cambridge. 

Why doesn’t the judge instantly raise the 
bond on Brown, say, $10 million, just to reach 
for a round figure, with an imperative ring 
to it. Brown’s lawyers (and how they would 
flock to him in our suicidally bent com- 
munity!) could then argue as they like, giv- 
ing the other side the right to argue the 
continuing relevance of the clear and pres- 
ent danger doctrine. But meanwhile, Brown 
would be in jail, not out lecturing in— 

Episcopal churches, be it noted, The 
speech about shooting people was delivered 
from the pulpit of St. Stephen and the In- 
carnation Episcopal Church, in Northwest 
Washington, under the sponsorship of the 


Rev. William Wendt, the rector of the church, 


and with the specific sanction of the Right 
Rev. Paul Moore Jr., the Episcopal suffragan 
bishop of Washington. 

“The church Is a great place for all things,” 
said Dr. Wendt, who perhaps will stage a 
black mass at St. Stephen's next week to 
drive home his point. When big live bishops 
and ministers invite bloodthirsty genocides 
to preach murder and hatred and the de- 
struction of the Capital City within earshot 
of the halls of government, you have the sce- 
nario for a new account of the decline of 
civilization. 

A thousand miles away, Brown's predeces- 
sor as head of SNCC, Stokely Carmichael, was 
also on a speaking platform shared with Fi- 
del Castro, who was preaching the holy cause 
of hate-Americanism before a half-million 
cheering Cubans. 

We are a very big and very powerful coun- 
try, but we are nothing at all unless we assert 
our desire to survive, and that desire requires 
the reassertion of the doctrine of salus popu- 
li. A few more references by distinguished 
newspapers to the murderous Brown as a 
“rights leader,” a few more fawning invita- 
tions to him to speak from a church of God, 
and the enemies of the United States will be 
entitled to believe that those little clouds 
no larger than a child’s hand will soon en- 
gulf this country. 


House Resolution on Southern Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to emphatically state my support for 
the bipartisan House resolution on 
Southern Rhodesia which affirms the 
support of Congress for continuing U.S. 
support for the program of sanctions 
voted by the Security Council of the 
United Nations and the support for the 
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principle of majority rule before inde- 
pendence for the people of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Criticisms of the United Nations’ sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia, both those al- 
legedly grounded in international law 
and those appealing to the cause of self- 
determination are invalid. 

The United Nations is duly empowered 
to employ these sanctions against South- 
ern Rhodesia under article 41 of the 
United Nations Charter which deals with 
U.N. measures short of force. Contrary 
to the insistance of its critics, the Se- 
curity Council's action does not violate 
paragraph 7, article 2 of the charter, 
which forbids U.N. intervention “in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state.” 

First, the application of paragraph 7, 
article 2 “shall not prejudice the appli- 
cation of enforcement measures under 
chapter VII“ of the charter, covering 
threats to peace. There is substantial 
danger of violence in the suppression of 
94 percent of the population in Southern 
Rhodesia, by a 6-percent minority. 

Second, Southern Rhodesia is not a 
“state” and has not been recognized as 
such by any government. Rhodesia has 
not even been granted diplomatic recog- 
nition by South Africa and Portugal, the 
two nations which have befriended the 
Salisbury 


regime. 

Third, Britain had repeatedly offered 
independence to Rhodesia. London's sole 
conditions was that there be some provi- 
sion made in the Rhodesian constitution 
for the eventual enfranchisement of the 
black majority. Ian Smith unilaterally 
declared independence from Britain in 
November 1965. At that time the self- 
governing powers held by Rhodesia re- 
verted to Britain. Therefore, Britain is 
now legally responsible under the U.N. 
Charter relating to non-self-governing 
territories. Since Britain sought United 
Nations assistance after the Security 
Council determination of a threat to the 
peace, United Nations sanctions are 
legal. 

Fourth, critics claim that the Salis- 
bury regime merely exercised the right 
of self-determination. However, when 
220,000 people take it upon themselves 
to declare independence for a nation of 
over 4 million, it is Indeed a bizarre dis- 
tortion of the concept of self-determina- 
tion. It is in truth an illegal act, calcu- 
lated to perpetuate the oppressive rule of 
a 6-percent minority over a 94-percent 
majority. The major African political 
parties, Zanu and Zapu have been de- 
clared illegal. African political meetings 
and demonstrations are outlawed by the 
Law and Order Maintenance Act and the 
Unlawful Organization Act. The Min- 
ister of Justice has the power of Prevent- 
ative Detention and the press is heavily 
censored. The oppressive nature of Ian 
Smith's regime has been established be- 
yond a doubt. 

The justification for the U.N. sanc- 
tions against Southern Rhodesia can 
hardly be criticized. The only valid 
criticisms lie not with the sanctions but 
with the loopholes in them. 

First, Rhodesia is still receiving all of 
the petroleum it needs from refineries in 
South Africa. Second, Zambia’s trans- 
portation and communications system 
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runs through and is dependent upon 
Rhodesia. Zambia risks economic strang- 
ulation if her diplomatic relations with 
Rhodesia become severed. An airlift for 
Zambia should be undertaken to enable 
her to cut off trade with Rhodesia in the 
event that sanctions are not effective 
within the next few months. Third, all 
possible steps should be taken to admin- 
ister the U.N. sanctions so that the eco- 


nomic hardships created by them will not. 


rebound and be passed on to the 4 mil- 
lion oppressed Rhodesian Africans. 

In light of our responsibilities as a 
member of the United Nations to act 
under its charter to uphold its principles, 
I most emphatically affirm my support 
for the resolution endorsing the Security 
Council program of sanctions. 

In view of the oppressive and illegal 
nature of the Salisbury regime, I most 
fervently wish to see it altered and to 
see the principles of majority rule insti- 
tuted before Southern Rhodesia legiti- 
mately receives her independence. - 


The Rat Control Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who opposed the recent rat-control 
bill have been pictured in some of the 
press as hardhearted people laughing at 
the plight of little children being eaten 
alive by rodents in the so-called ghettos. 
This is typical of the smear tactics so 
often used to attack anyone who dis- 
agrees with the current theory that the 
cureall of the ills of the world is big- 
ger and better Federal spending—with 
the accompanying Federal control. Un- 
der this theory there is something magi- 
cal and something sacred about the 
spending of Federal funds, and anyone 
who thinks that there are some things 
that can best be handled by initiative at 
the local level, either individual, munici- 
pal, or State, is obviously a bigoted ig- 
noramus. 

Mr. Speaker, a letter has come to hand 
from a professional exterminator, one 
who has firsthand knowledge of the 
rodent control problem, that sheds con- 
siderable light in the fog generated by 
these editorial writers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit below a letter dated July 31, 1967, 
from Mr. Stanley Schoninger, Sanitation 
Control Service, 254-15 Northern Boule- 
vard, Little Neck, N.Y.: 

SANITATION CONTROL Service, 
Little Neck, N. ., July 31, 1967. 
Re: Rodent control bill. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have been actively 
engaged in the exterminating field for over 
20 years. During this time I have supervised 
and engaged in work in Newark and Jersey 
City, New Jersey, and in the entire New York 
City Area. 

The existing Federal agencies have the 
technical know-how of what should be done 
but the failure has been on the local level. 
The local level has the authority and laws 
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to enforce conditions that would preclude 
rats from in an area. The US. Pub- 
lic Health Service's initial recommended pro- 
cedure for rat control “Bulld Rats Out,” 
which means good housekeeping practices 
to eliminate rat harborage and closing all 
openings in a building that would allow 
ingress of rats. Rats confine themselves to a 
200’ limited area of their nest and are not 
necessarily migratory. 

My objection to this program is not self- 
motivated because I earn my living killing 
Tats, but I have seen numerous failures and 
boondoggHng when Government attempts 
to supply services on a local level for a local 
problem. 

Any additional expenditure would be un- 
conscionable, inasmuch as several existing 
Federal agencies have the know-how and 
trained personnel to educate the local au- 
thorities in this problem. 

$40,000,000 or $13,000,000, whichever the 
cost may be, should be allotted to the 1968 
tax increase and give the taxpayer a little 
relief. 

Please do not continue the ever-increas- 
ing load on the Federal level in an area 
where you do not belong. 

Bring back peace, expand education and 
encourage health research—this should be 
your goal. 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY SCHONINGER. 


Riot “Excuses” Disproved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, since the 
eruption of violence in Newark and De- 
troit, certain politically motivated per- 
sons have attempted to blame the riots 
on the Congress of the United States. 
Bitter because we have refused to waste 
the taxpayers money on some of their 
pet projects, they have launched a full- 
scale assault on the integrity and ability 
of this body, and attempted to make us a 
scapegoat for the problem which, in 
large part, their coddling of criminals 
and cynical bloc politics have created. 

Such behavior, especially in the part 
of high public officials, is inexcusable. 
It is cheap partisan politics at its worst. 
But most of all, it is baldly dishonest. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the August 1 edition of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, points out the fallacy of 
the argument that riots can only be 
stopped by “buying off” the rioters with 
new and bigger Federal handouts. 

If this were true at all, a riot would 
never have occurred in Detroit in the 
first place, since Mayor Cavanagh has 
been second to none in his efforts to 
corral Federal moneys for his city. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the pertinence 
of this article to what has become Amer- 
ica's prime domestic problem, I am in- 
serting it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
TAKING THE Kink Our or Rats: “HAMELIN 

Orrr“ ENDS MENACE 
(By Dan Thomasson) 

If rats cause riots, Detroit should have 
been as serene as Hamelin after the Pied 
Piper marched thru. 

The Motor City had a $1.8 million rat ex- 
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termination project that has been heralded 
as a model for the rest of the nation. 

President Johnson has implied the failure 
of Congress to pass his $20 million anti-rat 
measure last week could be partially to 
blame for the wave of civil unrest that has 
hit the country. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, however, in its report on the Admin- 
istration rat-control bill cited Detroit's suc- 
cess with rats and said: 

“The proposed bill could, with adequate 
local support, lead to comparable benefits 
thruout our nation.” 

Detroit, the Committee report said, 
launched a “starve out, clean out, build out, 
kill out” of rats which had: 

Drastically reduced the incidence of rat 
bites. (Only 17 cases reported in 1965). 

Practically eliminated the incidence of rat- 
transmitted disease such as Well's disease. 
(There were no cases in 1966.) 

Cut sharply the number of buildings in- 
fested with rats. 

“Other benefits due to the reduction of 
the Detroit rat population include a direct 
savings Of millions of dollars of damage to 
bulldings, goods and other merchandise,” the 
Committee said. i 

In addition to its model rat program, De- 
troit also has been praised by Congress for 
its outstanding anti-poverty program, which 
also apparently failed to stave off one of the 
worst riots in the nation’s history, 


Substitute for Gold Could Bring Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, there 
appear to be very few realists in this 
administration when it comes to con- 
sidering our economic plight, both with 
regard to domestic economic policy and 
in our international relations. We appear 
to be engaging in very fuzzy thinking and 
extremely dangerous planning. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposal to substitute 
a new international reserve currency for 
gold and dollars is a frightening prospect. 
This proposal appears to be impractical 
and unworkable, and is fraught with 
danger to our economy and the econ- 
omies of the entire free world. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, this action 
is similar to those to which I made refer- 
ence last week when the House passed 
H.R. 8630, to extend Presidential author- 
ity to “request” agreements to restrain 
foreign investments—and to exempt the 
parties from the antitrust laws. 

In other words, every time we indicate 
fear in the adequacy of the American 
dollar and of our ability, through goy- 
ernmental action and the private econ- 
omy, to stabilize our balance of payments 
and currency, we jeopardize the entire 
reserve system of gold and dollars. It 
seems to me that it is about time we dis- 
pense with these fear tactics and adopt 
sound policies designed to promote con- 
fidence in the stability of the American 
alee and the American economic sys- 


Mr. Speaker, the following article by 
the distinguished economist, Dr. Mel- 
chior Palyi, emphasizes all aspects of this 
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Subject, and deserves the careful atten- 
tion of every Member of this House. His 
article appeared in the August 2 edition 
of the Chicago Tribune, and I commend 
{t to my colleagues and, more partic- 
ularly, to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and others in the executive department. 


Untren KINGDOM DENIES POSSIBLE 
DEVALUATION, BUT... 


(By Dr. Melchior Palyi) 


Backed by a monetary reserve of gold and 
gold-convertible currencies second only to 
that of the United States, the German mark 
is one of the world’s strongest currencies. 
Domestic prices are rising slower in Germany 
than in most other countries; her exports are 
Soaring and her payments balance is in good 
order. Yet, at the end of last June, the mark 
had been exposed to a short-lived but sharp 
Pressure by foreign exchange operators who 

that the Germans would combat 
their recession by money tinkering. 

The attack on the mark was followed by 
a much more dangerous one on the British 
Pound sterling—notwithstanding a specta- 
Cular improvement of the United Kingdom's 
Payments balance. 

By mid-July, the London press was edito- 

g about the imminent prospects of a 
Sterling devaluation. The run was halted 
[momentarily] by the British treasury chief’s 
announcement that devaluation is out of the 
Question. It is, he said, no way out. It is “a 
fight from reality.” Yet the distrust of ster- 

g lingers on. 

For many months, the price of gold in Lon- 
don, the world’s central market for gold, has 

n kept by official interventions just under 
permissible high of $35.20 an ounce. We 
ure faced with a persistent flight of massive 
msions out from under the dollar—and 

not into other paper monies. 

This unrelenting drift into gold spells 
Catastrophe for the world’s monetary system 
lor lack of system]. The facts are incontro- 
Yertible. The year 1966 was the first on record 
in which the combined gold reserves of all 
Central banks—on this side of the iron cur- 
tain—declined. Every ounce of the 1.44 bil- 
Mon dollars of gold mined last year vanished; 

addition the central banks actually lost 
Fold to the tune of 95 million dollars. 


FURTHER GOLD RESERVE DIP 


In the first quarter of the current year the 
Official gold reserves of the noncommunist 
World declined by a further 485 millions. Two 

tary authorities are the most conspic- 
Nous gold losers, the British and the Ameri- 
Can—the reserve currencies which support 
the great majority of all other currencies. 

In each year of the decade ending in 1964, 
Some 40 to 60 per cent of the newly-mined 
Fold yanished, presumably into hoards. In 

965, the rate of disappearance rose to al- 
Most 100 per cent; last year, the vanishing 
act passed the 100-per-cent mark and keeps 
Accelerating. 

This recent speed-up coincides with Secre- 

of the Tre Henry Fowler's drum- 
beating about the danger of an imminent 

Julcity shortage on a world-wide scale and 
With his request, peppered with dark threats 

Tdering on blackmail, that the gold-gain- 
ing countries must join with the gold-losers 

create a new reserve currency, 4 substitute 
or gold. This means that the former coun- 

12 should share the bankruptcy of the 

er. 

His request was rejected by the members of 
the European Common Market [France!]. 
However, after lengthy bickering a compro- 

has emerged. There will be no new re- 
Serve currency creation, but additional 
drawing rights" in the International Mone- 
y fund will be provided—in narrowly 
ited amounts and repayable {theoret- 
ically}, 

This dollop of more credit comes on top of 
the existing bilateral swap arrangements. In 
other words, we may get an additional sub- 
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sidy, maybe up to 500 million dollars a year, 
which means very little Indeed, when ad- 
vance estimates of our 1967 payments deficit 
are running as high as 3 ½ billion dollars. 
ACTIONS BACKFIRE ; 

Fowler's strategy misfired and his tactics 
generated unexpected and highly undesirable 
results. 

He has succeeded in attracting world-wide 
attention to the dollar’s plight. By present- 
ing the case of “liquidity shortage” as incur- 
able—unless the monetary system of the 
world is revamped to suit our money-print- 
ing and global spending propensity—he has 
convinced many people abroad that the dol- 
lar is doomed. Hence, the rush into gold 
hoards that pushes up the price of gold and 
threatens to touch off a first-rate financial 
crisis. 

No less an authority than a European cen- 
tral bank president, now retired, has referred 
to Secretary Fowler as the potential grave- 
digger of the dollar.“ It is scant consolation 
that virtually all other currencies would be 
heading for the same grave. 


Panama Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust issue of the Phyllis Schlafly Report 
contains an excellent summary of the 
proposed new Panama treaties. I share its 
alarm that vital U.S. national interests 
will be imperiled, and oppose the treaties. 

Extracts from the text of this report 
follow: 

GIVEAWAY oF Our PANAMA CANAL—SECRET 

Treaties IMPERIL U.S. RIGHTS 

The Johnson Administration has secretly 
drafted a giveaway of U.S. rights and prop- 
erty that exceeds in harm to us the Roosevelt 
giveaways at Teheran and Yalta, and the 
Truman giveaways at Potsdam and Panmun- 
jom. The new Johnson giveaway will be a 
military defeat for our country even worse 
than the Kennedy-McNamara defeat at the 
Bay of Pigs. The Johnson Administration is 
planning to give away the Panama Canal! 
This is the meaning of the three treaties with 
Panama presented to a closed session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on June 
29, 1967. 

Woodrow Wilson used to say that the US. 
stands for “open covenants, openly arrived 
at.” What a deception! The three new 
treaties with Panama are just the latest ex- 
amples of secret Democrat treaties, secretly 
arrived at. 

The plain fact is that the three new 
treaties, if ratified, will give U.S. sovereignty 
over the Panama Canal to Panama, will let 
Panama share with the United States in the 
running of the Canal, and will give Panama 
legal control over any new canal which might 
be built in Panama. The treaties will surren- 
der U.S. control over a maritime thoroughfare 
which we built and which is essential to us 
miljtarily and commercially. Here are the 
main points of the principal treaty. 

MAIN POINTS OF TREATY 

(1) The treaty gives Panama sovereignty 
in a new “canal area”, thereby abrogating the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 which 
guaranteed the U.S. exclusive sovereignty 
and control over the Canal and Canal Zone 
“tn perpetuity”. 

(2) The treaty drastically reduces the size 
of the “canal area” and places it under the 
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control of a 9-man board on which the U.S. 
would have a bare majority of one. Executive 
authority is put in the hands of a director 
general who might be American or Pana- 
manian., This eliminates the present Panama 
Canal Company, a U.S. Government corpora- 


“tion. 


(3) The treaty turns over to Panama all 
US. property in the present Canal Zone 
which is not included in the new “canal 
area“. The unrecovered U.S. investment in 
the $1.9 billion Canal and the 83 billion 
Canal defense system would be written off. 

(4) The treaty sharply increases annual 
payments to Panama from $1,930,000 to about 
$22,000,000 a year. 

(5) The treaty gives control of defense, 
security, laws, police, and operation of the 
Canal to the new joint U.S.-Panama board. 

A RED TARGET 
The three new treaties will put the Canal 


at the mercy of the Panamanian radicals who 
already are attacking the treaties on the 


ground that they don't give away enough 


U.S. rights and treasure. The new treaties 
provide a standing invitation to a leftist 
regime in Panama to nationalize or expro- 
priate the Canal completely, which the Red- 
infiltrated organizations in Panama are al- 
ready demanding. Any Panama “guarantees” 
today may be as worthless as Nasser's “guar- 
anteees about the Suez Canal. 

Appeasement of the Panama radicals has 
always tremendously increased our problems. 
In 1936 the Roosevelt Administration gave 
away without compensation many of our 
rights in Panama. In World War II it cost us 
a high price to get back the defense bases we 
vitally needed. For the past 30 years, the 
more concessions the U.S. has given Panama, 
the more the anti-Americans and pro-Com- 
munists have increased their demands, often 
punctuated with violence and even riots. 

The 1967 treaties will make the Panama 
Canal a target for intensified subversion 
from Castro’s Cuba, We have already seen 
several bloody samples of mob violence di- 
rected by Castroites and other Communist 
agitators. Many military and civilian authori- 
ties regard the new treaties as hopelessly in- 
adequate for the protection of the Canal. 
The Canal could be overrun or destroyed be- 
fore the U.S. could obtain permission from 
a Communist-infiltrated government of 
Panama to protect it. 

There is absolutely no reason for Ameri- 
cans to have a guilty conscience about our 
treatment of Panama. General Robert E. 
Wood, one of the builders of the Canal and 
distinguished Republican leader, pointed 
out recently that “the U.S. has created all 
of the wealth that exists in Panama. Amer- 
ican money and brains were responsible for 
building and operation of the Canal. Not 
even Panamanian labor went into building 
the Canal. . . The Canal is vital to our de- 
fense. If we concede any of our rights there, 
we are finished.“ 

Can we afford to relinquish the Panama 
Canal beoause a new sea-level canal, ex- 
cavated by nuclear power, is nearing reality? 
The answer is no. According to a report of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, a decision can- 
not be made for another 344 years, and con- 
struction of a new canal, if found practical, 
would require another 10 to 12 years. Even 
if nuclear construction is eventually found 
practical, it is prohibited by the Moscow Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty negotiated by Averell 
Harriman and Khrushchev ih 1963 and signed 
by President Kennedy. We could not use nu- 
clear explosives to dig a new canal unless we 
secure the permission of the Soviet Union. 

The Chairman of the Panama Canal Sub- 
committee of the House Merchant Marine 
Committee, man Leonor K. Sulli- 
van (D.-Mo.), assailed the new Panama Canal 
treaty as a “giveaway” and warned that it 
“only opens the way to surrendering the 
Canal to the Republic of Panama.” Mrs. Sul- 
lvan implied that treaty provisions are 
rigged to deceive the American people into 
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thinking that we would receive a “fair pay- 
ment” if Panama decides in the future to 
expropriate the Canal completely. In truth, 
she said Panama would pay for the Canal 
“out of higher tolls collected in most in- 
stances on shipping to and from the United 
States. We would be paying ourselves out 
of our own pockets for the privilege of having 
the Panama Canal taken away from us— 
and how we would pay!” 
THE LESSON OF SUEZ 

Mrs. Sullivan sald that we should have 
learned a lesson from the history of the Suez 
Canal since Egypt seized it in 1956. The Suez 
has been closed twice in the last 10 years, 
she said, as it is “subject to the whims of 
the Egyptian government.” The costly con- 
sequences to the United States of Panama- 
nian sovereignty over the Canal “would be 
vastly greater“, she said. “Right now the Pan- 
ama Canal is the property of the United 
States—of the Government—and not subject 
to seizure by Panama. But under this treaty 
the Canal becomes the property of a non- 
American government authority and on the 
soil of Panama rather than under the Amer- 
ican flag.” 

Senator Strom Thurmond (R.-S. C.) 
warned that if the Panama Canal is stripped 
of US. control, it becomes immediately vul- 
nerable to seizure by Castro-trained revolu- 
tionaries. Such an overthrow, he said, could 
make Panama another Cuba, a second Soviet 
military base in the Western Hemisphere. He 
summed up the urgency in these words: “I 
think it is clear to every member of this body 
that the retention of undiluted United States 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone is as impor- 
tant to the security of this nation as winning 
the war in Vietnam.” 

The Johnson Administration is now lobby- 
ing strenuously and cleverly for ratification 
of the three Panama treaties. NOW is the 
time to let your Senator know how you want 
him to vote. 
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Congressman Wydler’s 1967 Opinion Poll 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come a tradition in the “Fabulous 
Fourth" Congressional District to send 
reports to my constituents of my activi- 
ties and once each year to ask them for 
their views on important current na- 
tional issues by means of a question- 
naire. 

The questionnaire is now in its fourth 
consecutive year. I send the question- 
naire to every resident who lives in the 
Fabulous Fourth Congressional District 
regardless of party. In this way I can 
truly test the prevailing opinion on great 
national issues. 

Once again thousands of the people of 
the Fourth Congressional District have 
answered the questionnaire. The results 
have been carefully tabulated and I am 
busy answering the many comment that 
have been made to me on the question- 
naires. The enthusiastic response once 
again proves that people do care about 
their Government. 

I am now sending each person in the 
Fourth Congressional District a copy of 
the results of the questionnaire. These 
results show the prevailing opinions in 
our congressional district. 

My reaction to the answers this year 
is that our district shows a determina- 
tion to meet our commitments in South- 
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east Asia, but with a strong feeling that 
the war there should be brought to an 
end as soon as possible. Only 10 percent 
of the people would actually withdraw 
from Vietnam. A majority want to mount 
a strategically sound effort for military 
victory. 

In other areas of foreign policy, there 
is an overwhelming and growing deter- 
mination not to expand trade with Com- 
munist nations while they are supplying 
arms and aid to North Vietnam. 

There is also hardening against par- 
ticipation of Red China in the United 
Nations because of its internal disorders 
and external policies. 

On the domestic scene, our area shows 
an overwhelming opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for a 6-percent tax in- 
crease. There is continued support for 
my proposal to allow parents a tax credit 
for college tuitions. 

Somewhat surprising was the strong 
approval of the use of wire tapping to 
control crimes of violence and subver- 
sion when done under court direction 
and supervision, 

There is a sharp split on the question 
of draft deferment for students attend- 
ing institutions of higher education. 

Finally, and most surprising of all to 
me, was the two to one opposition to re- 
duce the voting age from 21 to 18. 

Once again my thanks and congratu- 
lations to those who joined in and made 
this questionnaire successful. 

The success of this questionnaire 
makes it clear to me that the people of 
the district wish it continued and it 
will be sent once again early in the year 
1968. It will be our district's fifth con- 
secutive Fabulous Fourth questionnaire. 


The questionnaire results follow: 


RESULTS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL “FABULOUS FOURTH’ QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, NASSAU COUNTY 


1. What should we do about Vietnam? (Check only 1): 
8 Continue our present course 


a Mount a strategically sound effort for ‘military victory. 
Hold key positions and try to negotiate a swans 


(d) Withdraw as soon as possible. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Percent 


2. Do you favor expanding trade with the Soviet Union and other Communist bloc countries who supply PD ie a oe LO Ee 13 84 3 
3. Do you favor participation of Red China in the United Nations?.. zz 30 66 4 
DOMESTIC POLICY 
4. Would you have the Federal Treasury share some of its revenues with the States for locally aceite progtams7 61 33 6 
5. Should a tax credit be allowed — Yeoh supporting students in college... 76 23 1 
6. Do you believe that we should end our farm price support and crop curtailment programs? . — 64 27 9 
7. Do you fa een ending bil so that a borrower may know te true interest rate hei 2 — 15 83 3 
8. Do you feel there is a need for a truth-in-lending bill so that a borrower may know the true interest rate he is required to pay — PTI 93 5 2 
GENERAL 
9. Would you a bag election of the President in place of the electoral college system now used? - 78 7 4 
10, Would you permit the police under court supervision to D LN and other 5 devices i to control diene of violence and subversion? 86 12 7 
11. Do you favor dra deter deferments for students attending institutions of higher education 55 42 3 
12. Do you favor a proposed I amendment to lower the voting age from 21 to 187. 31 65 4 
Four Top Negro Leaders Ask End of tunity to judge which of the Negro lead- white citizenry, in general, supports these 


Rioting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one re- 
sult of the recent rioting is the oppor- 


ers are sincere in the cause of civil rights, 
and which “leaders” are actually de- 
stroying this cause. 

Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, A. 
Philip Randolph, Roy Wilkins, and Whit- 
ney M. Young have once again proven 
their sincerity by issuing a statement 
asking for the end of the rioting. 

I do, however, disagree with one point 
which is made in the statement. It is 
claimed that the disabilities imposed 
upon the Negro remain because the 


restrictions. This idea is as exaggera 
as is the idea that Negro citizens, in 
general, condoned the recent rioting, 

I commend the text of the statement 
to the attention of our colleagues, as 
follows: 

Developments in Newark, Detroit and other 
strife-torn cities make it crystal clear that 
the primary victims of the riots are the Ne- 
gro citizens. That they have grave grievances 
of long standing cannot be denied or mini- 
mized. That the lots have not contributed 
in any substantial measure to the eradica- 
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tion of these just complaints is by now ob- 
vious to all. 

We are confident that the overwhelming 
Majority of the Negro community joins us in 
Opposition to violence in the streets. Who is 
Without the necessities of life when the 
neighborhood stores are destroyed and looted? 
Whose children are without milk because de- 
liveries cannot be made? Who loses wages be- 
Cause of a breakdown in transportation or 
destruction of the place of employment? Who 
are the dead, the Injured and the impri- 
soned? It is the Negroes who pay and pay and 
Pay, whether or not they are individually in- 
volved in the rioting. And for what? 

ARE CRIMINAL ACTS 


Killing, arson, looting are criminal acts and 
should be dealt with as such. Equally guilty 
are those who incite, provoke and call specif- 
ically for such action. There is no injustice 
Which justifies the present destruction of the 
Negro community and its people. 

We who have fought so long and so hard 
to achieve justice for all Americans have 
Consistently opposed violence as a means of 
Tedress. Riots have proved in effective, dis- 
Tuptive and highly damaging to the Negro 
Population, to the civil rights cause, and to 
the entire Nation. 

We call upon Negro citizens throughout 
the Nation to forego the temptation to dis- 
Tegard the law. This does not mean that we 
should submit tamely to joblessness, inade- 
Quate housing, poor schooling, insult, humi- 
Nation and attack. It does require a re- 
doubling of efforts through legitimate means 
to end these wrongs and disabilities. 

We appeal not only to black Americans, 
but also to our fellow white citizens who are 
not blameless. The disgbilities imposed upon 
Negro citizens are a century old. They re- 
Main because the white citizenry, in general 
Supports these restrictions. 

CONGRESS CRITICIZED 

The 90th Congress has exhibited an in- 
Credible indifference to hardships of the 
ghetto dwellers. Only last week the House de- 
teated a rat-control bill which would have 
enabled the cities to get rid of the rats 
Which infest the slums. 

And finaly, we support President Johnson's 
Call “upon all our people black and white 
Alike in all our cities to join in a determined 
Program to maintain law and order, to con- 
demn and to combat lawlessness in all its 
forms, and firmly to show by word and by 
deed that riot, looting and public disorder 
Will just not be tolerated.” 

No one benefits under mob law. Let's end it 
now! 

Signed by: The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. president, Southern Christian 

p Conference; A. Philip Randolph, 
President, A. Philip Randolph Institute; Roy 
„ executive director, National As- 
Sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People; and Whitney M. Young Jr., executive 
director, National Urban League. 


Lack of Public Involvement Hampers 
Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time we have seen reports of the 
difficulty our police encounter by citi- 
Zens who fail to report promptly crimes 
Which they might have witnessed. 
Iam sure it will come as little comfort 
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to the American police, but I thought we 
ought to know that this is a problem not 
peculiar only to the United States. 
Sweden apparenly is suffering the same 
kind of apathy by the public, which im- 
pedes effective police work. 

The Reuters dispatch which appeared 
in the New York Times follows: 

APATHY OF THE PUBLIC IMPEDES POLICEMEN 
on SWEDISH BEATS 

STOCKHOLM, SwEDEN (Reuters) —Swedish 
policemen complain bitterly that crime- 
fighting has become harder in the last five 
years because the public will not help. 

Kurt Lindroth, general director of the 
State Police Board, says that in the last year 
and a half there have been 941 cases of mal- 
treatment of policemen, some very serious. 

In 87 per cent of the cases, however, police- 
men were not injured and in only 5 per cent 
of the cases were the policemen off duty for 
more than two weeks. 

What worries the authorities is that, in 
half of the cases, passersby simply watched. 

The police believe that many of the beat- 
ings are the result of a deep feeling of hatred 
among young people of “anything official. 

A Stockholm professor of criminology said 
many cases of attacks on the police arose 
from the simple fact that they wore uni- 
forms. 

In 1966, Lars Orrsten a policeman, was 
nearly killed by a gang of youths who pelted 
him with stones. He is back on duty after 
three months in a hospital. 

“If anything happens,” he says, “you get 
no help from the public. It is almost the 
other way round. If they think they can free 
a prisoner, no matter what he has done, 
they will do it.” 

A year ago, a gang of youths beat up Con- 
stable Stig Gullbrantz of Uppsala with 
planks. He was hospitalized for six months. 

“I have never had any help in a fight,” he 
said, “You are never so alone as when you 
are on the beat. Often you have to walk away 
from the scene with the prisoner. At best 
you can get a taxi.” 

Some observers think psychology should 
play a greater place in the training of Swed- 
ish policemen to improve relations with the 
public. 

Mrs. Gunilla Cedermark, a police psychol- 
ogist, said that police training now included 
a five-hour course on psychology. 

“This is definitely not enough,” she said. 


Congress Curtails the Dole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the rain of in- 
vective on those who dare oppose White 
House dole programs continues. Follow- 
ing defeat of the fiscally irresponsible 
rat extermination bill, the President 
turned loose his propaganda apparatus 
on every Member of the House who had 
the courage to express their dissent to 
this flagrant piece of duplication. Mary 
Benton, editorializing in the July 27 
Corydon, Ind., Republican, comments as 
follows: 

Wuose Money Is THIS? 

In Washington last week we saw and heard 
President Johnson shedding tears over the 
failure of Congress to grant him 40 million 
dollars to get rid of rats in slum America. 
A pestilence caused by cities and towns who 
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refused to do their own housework properly 
or refuse to do it at all. A pestilence that was 
to be used as a means to more government 
dole—for to get rid of rats you must hire 
someone—a lot of someones—to rid the back 
alleys, country roads, and highways of trash 
put there by other humans, 

Just why President Johnson thought that 
Congress would not see through this pro- 
gram and why he thought the American 
people would buy it is beyond this writer. 

Millions of dollars are being doled out by 
the Department of Labor under the beau- 
tification acts, neighborhood youth corps, 
family management, etc, etc. 

Programs that were brought into existence 
on the excuse that they were to show under- 
privileged Americans how to better their 
lives. 

As the President wept, Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz was releasing to the press a 
long list of organizations and schools to 
whom he was doling out a total of $3 mil- 
lion of “our dollars” for “an in-depth re- 
search and demonstration to find out what 
kind of job the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
has done.” 

Question—If the National Student Asso- 
ciation rejected the funds of CIA just this 
spring what makes it so eligible to receive 
$47,208 grant to study the Youth Corps 
now? 

Question—Why does it take $27,625 grant 
monies to study the Youth Corps by a bene- 
volent organization like the Zeta Phi Beta 
Sorority of Goldsboro, N.C.? Wouldn't this 
money be better spent by putting Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps workers on jobs that would 
clean up the trash and litter that breeds 
North Carolina rats? 

Question—Wouldn’t the $99,409 being 
granted to Western Reserve University of 
Cleveland, to do the same type of study, be 
better spent employing the nonwhites of 
this explosive city in beautifying their neigh- 
borhoods and thereby getting rid of at least 
one of their problems? 

If anyone has the right to weep in these 
days, it is the U.S. Taxpayer who sees his or 
her money being spent in ever increasing 
amounts by a government that desires only 
to perpetuate itself in office through the 
dole system. 

Whose money is this that the “weeping 
president” and the generous Secretary of 
Labor throws away on millions of duplicated 
programs? 


Vietnam Elections: Heads We Win, Tails 
You Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
called upon the Secretary of State to 
clarify the position of the United States 
on the pronouncements of General Ky 
and the other Saigon generals concern- 
ing the September 3 elections. They have 
not hesitated to say they are prepared 
to continue the military junta regardless 
of the outcome of the elections. An edi- 
torial in today’s New York Times points 
up the travesty of the charade which is 
about to take place. It follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 3, 1967] 
NEUTRALIZING VIETNAM'S VOTE 

South Vietnam's ruling military junta 
seems determined to convert the Sept. 3 
Presidential election—so widely touted as a 
democratic showcase—into a farcical matter 
of “heads we win, tails you lose.“ 
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Not content with virtually assuring a mili- 
tary victory at the polls by combining the 
two most powerful generals on one slate and 
by removing the names of their most serious 
challengers from the ballot, the junta has 
now let it be known that it is forming a 
“military affairs committee“ which would 
continue to direct national policy no matter 
who gets the most votes next month. 

This travesty on democracy is quite in 
keeping with the attitude long blatantly ex- 
pressed by Marshal Ky. The present Premier 
and Number Two man on the junta slate 
has said more than once that If he isn't sat- 
isfied with the outcome of the election he 
will use force to change it. 

It Is also, unfortunately, not incompatible 
with the undisguished preference of the 
American Embassy for continued military 
rule in Saigon. Former Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge voiced this preference openly. 
The present Ambassador, Ellsworth Bunker, 
has been more discreet, but the feeling in 
Saigon is that Mr. Bunker is neutral“ in 
favor of the military slate. He is believed to 
have played an important behind-the-scenes 
role in ending the military split that threat- 
ened to give civilian candidates a fighting 
chance. 

The heavy commitment in men and money 
that the United States has assumed in Viet- 
nam gives it no right to dictate the outcome 
of the election, but it does require the exer- 
cise of American influence to keep the voting 
from turning into mockery. 

President Johnson and other Administra- 
tion spokesmen have for months hailed the 
elections as a major turning point in the 
war effort and a proof of the American re- 
solve to assure self-determination for the 
Vietnamese people. Their hope has been that 
the establishment of a popularly elected re- 
gime in Saigon would rally the people to the 
Government and thus accelerate the military 
and pacification efforts. Others have sug- 
gested that the election could offer a prom- 
ising ayenue toward peace by bringing to 
power a Saigon Government willing to nego- 
tiate directly with the National Liberation 
Front. 

If the junta is permitted to proceed with 
the present charade, nothing will change— 
in Saigon, in the somber conduct of the war 
or in the world’s estimate of the legitimacy 
of American war aims. 


Thant’s Lopsided View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant again displayed his continued an- 
tagonism toward U.S. foreign policy. I 
insert in the Record at this point a very 
effective response which was carried in 
the Tuesday, August 1, edition of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Sec.-Gen. U Thant has beaten a lengthy 
retreat from his Vietnam position of last 
March. Then he proposed that the United 
States call a halt to bombing and that North 
Vietnam simultaneously stop sending troops 
into South Vietnam. 

The United States accepted that proposal, 
and the North Vietnamese turned it down. 
Then Thant reverted to the position that the 
United States should call off its bombing 
first—that is to say, unilaterally. 

On Sunday at a Quaker meeting in Greens- 
boro, N.C., Thant took up a new position 
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even more antagonistic to the United States. 

Once more he proposed an end to the 
bombing as a first step; but he went on to 
assail one of the assumptions that form the 
foundation of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia. 
That is the assumption that the United 
States is helping South Vietnam defend itself 
against Red aggresssion. 

The United States, he said, must recog- 
nize that the war there is one “of national 
independence,” not a war against commu- 
nism. He compared the position of North 
Vietnam to that of the United States in our 
own Revolutionary War. He said that na- 
tionalism, not communism, sparks the anti- 
foreigner resistance movement in Vietnam— 
“now particularly against the United States.” 

Thant is entitled to his own personal view 
of Vietnam, including his assessment of both 
American and North Vietnamese motives. He 
is not entitled to let these personal views 
color his Judgment as United Nations secre- 
tary-general, and that is what he has done 
here. 

The Communist nature of the Hanol re- 
gime is not a matter for conjecture; Premier 
Ho Chi Minh’s adherence to the Marxist 
doctrine is well-known and undented; so 
is his objective of consolidating all of Viet- 
nam into a single Communist state under 
his aegis. 

It may well be true that Ho's brand of 
communism is not Peking’s. It is probably 
also true that the North Vietnamese find 
Peking no more admirable than the United 
States, and it is undeniable that the Com- 
munists have been able to evoke a spirit of 
nationalism in both North and South Viet- 
nam. They have traded on that ability many 
times, and frequently the people have lived 
to regret the confusion. 

Thant is also correct in saying that Viet- 
mam stands in the way of a U.S.-Soviet 
detente, which would be good for the peace 
of the world. 

But he does not serve the cause of peace 
or detente by aligning himself and his office 
with those who find the United States to- 
tally malevolent in its role in Vietnam, and 
Ho Chi Minh totally right. He would serve 
peace far better by using his good offices to 
try to promote free-handed negotiations 
What he is doing makes it more difficult to 
talk on any terms except Ho's unconditional 
withdrawal demands—which the United 
States cannot accept. 


Farsighted Conservation Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to your attention a recent edi- 
torial in the Boston Herald-Traveler 
concerning the purchase of more than 
1,700 acres by the Nature Conservancy, 
Inc., to preserve the Mason Neck area of 
Fairfax County as a bird sanctuary. This 
farsighted action by the conservancy has 
saved the home of the bald eagle in the 
Washington area. This marshland, bor- 
dering the Potomac below Washington, 
is filled with cypress and black oak and 
is the home of the egret, heron, and 
many migratory ducks and geese. 

Charles H. W. Foster, conservancy 
president, should be commended for 
making this large-scale purchase which 
has significance for all the Nation. A 
fascinating parkland and wildlife sanc- 
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tuary will be assured when the con- 
servancy buys another 220 acres nearby 
and sells the entire area in sections to 
the Interior Department, the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and the Northern 
Virginia Regional Park Authority. 

A great victory for conservation has 
been won and another bigger refuge is 
in the planning stages. This will be an- 
other great step forward in the never- 
ending fight for conservation, I am con- 
fident that efforts such as these will 
assure the preservation of our natural 
marshes and woodlands. 

The editorial follows: 

EAGLE'S REFUGE 


The purchase of more than 1,700 acres of 
land by Nature Conservancy, Inc., to preserve 
the Mason Neck area of Fairfax County as a 
bird sanctuary must be ranked among the 
most encouraging victories this year for 
conservationists. 

This picturesque region of marshland and 
cypress and black oak bordering the Potomac 
below Washington has a national signifi- 
cance. It is the last place in the Washington 
area where the bald eagle nests. In addition, 
it is home for countless migratory ducks and 
geese as well as the egret and the heron. 

All this was threatened by land developers 
whose bulldozers would have opened the way 
for a community of 20,000. Following the 
usual pattern for speculation, the price of 
the land was steadily rising while local and 
federal governments deliberated. 

Although three different agencies contem- 
plated buying separate parcels of the land to 
preserve it, one problem lay in so-called 
severance damages. If any one group had 
moved alone, cutting up the area in a way 
that prevented development of other parcels, 
the action could have opened the door to 
damage suits with potentially costly settle- 
ments. Nature Conservancy has avoided this 
by fts large-scale purchase. 

The conservation group now plans to buy 
another 220 acres nearby and resell the 
entire package at cost in sections to the 
Interior Department, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and the Northern Virginia Regional 
Park Authority as these bodies complete 
their own financing arrangements. The re- 
sult will assure the creation of fascinating 
parkland plus a refuge for wildlife. 

Charles H. W. Foster, Conservancy presi- 
dent, and William Lightsee, executive direc- 
tor of the Northern Virginia Regional Park 
Authority, deserve special commendation for 
working out this unusual rescue operation. 


America at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, solution 
upon solution to end the violence that 
has racked this country in past weeks 
have been set forth from nearly every 
quarter of the Nation. 

The counsel and wisdom of all Ameri- 
ca is, of course, needed to meet the chal- 
lenge that comes before us. While I stand 
firm in my belief for adequate law en- 
forcement and the reestablishment of 
law and order, I am particularly im- 
pressed with the assessment voiced in an 
editorial in yesterday’s Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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It stresses the need for responsible ac- 
tion in solving the greatest domestic 
Crisis this Nation has faced since the 
War Between the States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
commend the following editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

AMERICA AT THE CROSSROADS 


This is a time for all Americans, white and 
black, to rise above the psychology of hate, 
anger, fear, and retaliation. The greatest 
long-term danger in the rampage of urban 
riots Is the poison it would release into the 
nation’s mental atmosphere—the changes it 
Would produce in the attitudes of Americans 
toward each other. 

One leading newspaper says this summer 
May be “the point in time when the Ameri- 
Can Negro finally lost all hope in the white 
man.” Some fear the mounting violence will 
Provoke a white backlash compounded of 
Tear, anger, and violent retaliation. Senator 
Case of New Jersey cites the danger that the 
riots could split the nation “for all time into 
two camps.” These things simply 
must not be allowed to happen, 

How can they be averted? There is a need 
for both honest soul-searching and intellig- 
ent action, 

There is need for basic changes in white 
attitudes toward Negroes and Negro attitudes 
toward whites. The truth of human brother- 
hood under one God must be more fully ac- 
cepted and practiced. Whites must recognize 
the deep feelings of inferiority and rejection 
80 cruelly foisted on the black man by white 
society, and now so powerful in motivating 
violence—and reach out positively, compas- 
slonately, patiently, respectfully to bridge the 
gulf with genuine love and fellowship and 
Practical help. Negroes must courageously 
reject the prophets of race hate who go up 
and down the country inciting to arson and 
Pillage and preaching destruction of or- 
ganized society; violence will only compound 
the Negroes’ problems. 

There is need to recognize that in many 
basic aspects the underlying problem is 
neither black nor white. The problem of the 
slums—noise, congestion, dirt, ugliness, in- 
justice, unemployment—is the problem of 
our cities, vast and uncontrolled monstros- 
ities producing environments intolerable for 
human habitation. Our whole society faces 
this growing urban challenge—and apathy, 
politicking, and conservatism must not be 
allowed to stand in the way of bold and 
drastic solutions. 

There is need to counteract the contagion 
of violence. We live today in a supercharged 
mental atmosphere. Television, movies, 
Novels, plays, and the press peddle and dram- 
atize violence beyond all reason. Riots pro- 
duce their own hypnosis. Folice Chief Girar- 
din of Detroit tells of people who looted on 
impulse they couldn't control; who now are 
ashamed and call the police to get rid of the 
new clothing and television sets they wake up 
to find in their homes. The answer to this 
Mesmeric contagion is a profound respect 
for law and conscience. Without obedience 
to law, civilized society would revert to the 
Jungle—and that helps nobody, black or 
white. 

There is need to challenge and check the 
Sudden trend toward a wholesale rejection 
of organized society. This trend is fostered 
by many segments of our society—mass 
media seeking sensation, the alienated young, 
a few intellectuals who would clothe hedon- 
ism and nihilism with elegant words. Such 
mental suggestions, polluting the atmosphere 
like swamp gas, encourage racial explosions. 
For all its ills, civilized society, and American 
society in particular, is worth saving. Solu- 
tions lle in the direction of patiently im- 
Proving it—not senselessly destroying it. 

There is need for prompt and decisive 
action to stop wanton violence wherever it 
Occurs—action to maintain law and order. 
Delays caused by political cleavages or per- 
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sonal animosities, such as seem to have 
occurred in the Detroit situation, are in- 
excusable. While recent. Supreme Court 
decisions have strengthened the civil rights 
of the accused, this trend must not lead to 
® prevailing permissiveness toward crime or 
to a timidity on the part.of police that would 
tolerate criminal acts. The balance must be 
redressed, 

There is need to avoid acts of stupidity and 
insensitivity which would exacerbate race 
relations. The merriment of congressmen in 
rejecting the rat-contro] bill disclosed an 
appalling ignorance of the state of present 
public thought and emotion, and of the 
problems and sensitivities of slum dwellers. 
This was but one of a number of recent 
incidents at the governmental level which 
have unwisely and unnecessarily inflamed 
Negro sentiment. 

There is need for immediate and vigorous 
action—now—at the Federal, State, and local 
levels, both by governmental and private 
agencies, to remove the social conditions 
which cause riots—the unemployment, 
misery, and hopelessness o: the ghettos. 
Apathy and delay are the enemies. It is time 
for the Nation to wake up to the danger and 
act decisively. 

Underlying all of these necessities is the 
need for a greater spirit of love and brother- 
hood among men—expressed in practical 
channels of action. However ignored and dis- 
honored at times, this is the spirit which has 
made the American commonwealth a melting 
pot and a bright chapter in history. Hate 
leading to fear, selfishness leading to apathy, 
anger leading to revenge, violence leading 
to retaliation will never solve anything. 
These won't help the Negro to be free, and 
they won’t help white society to protect 
itself from destruction. 

The words of the founder of this news- 
paper, Mary Baker Eddy, referring to the 
abolition of slavery in the United States, are 
eloquently apropos today: “A few immortal 
sentences, breathing the omnipotence of 
divine justice, have been potent to break 
despotic fetters and abolish the whipping- 
post and slave market; 
neither went down in blood, nor did the 
breath of freedom come from the cannon’s 
mouth. Love is the liberator.” 


Neglected Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Ral- 
eigh N.C., News and Observer recently 
carried an excellent reprint of an article 
which appeared originally in the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal. 

I think this article succinctly replies to 
the debate which we now are witnessing 
about who neglected the cities and set 
the stage for the riots. 

The article which follows is self-ex- 
planatory: 

WHO NEGLECTED THE CITIES? 

We must thank the Republican leaders in 
Congress and the country for one of the 
more diverting moments in this dismal sum- 
mer of 1967. 

Those leaders met in Washington on Mon- 
day and put the blame for the destruction in 
our cities on President Johnson, 

This must have been gratifying to Mr. 
Johnson, who has been trying for most of 
the past 20 years to persuade those same Re- 
publican leaders to become mildly interested 
im the problems of the cities. 


but oppression — 
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As majority leader of the Senate from 1952 
to 1960, Mr, Johnson contended with the per- 
sistent efforts of President Elsenhower (who 
signed Monday's Republican manifesto) to 
cut expenditures on public housing. 

And as Vice President and presiding officer 
of the Senate and later as President, Mr. 
Johnson struggled with the same Republican 
while they were making a record that ran 
like this: 

Housing Act of 1961: 5 Republicans in the 
Senate voted for, 27 against; 26 in sy? House 
voted for, 136 against. 

Youth Employment Act of 1963 (oreating 
the Youth Conservation Corps and the Home 
Town Youth Corps to take young people off 
the streets and train them for useful 
careers): 7 Republicans in the Senate voted 
for, 28 against. 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1864 (War 
on Poverty): 10 Republicans in the Senate 
voted for, 22 against; 22 in the House 
against. 

Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964: 
6 Republicans in the Senate voted for, 24 
against; 39 in the House voted for, 128 
against. (Lack of adequate public transpor- 
tation to places of employment was one of 
the grievances in the Watts area of Los An- 
geles which was swept by disastrous riots 
the following year). 

Economic Opportunity Appropriation Act 
of 1965: 9 for, 20 against; 24 in the House 
voted for, 110 against. In the Senate the Re- 
publicans voted 8 to 1 in favor to the Domi- 
nick, Alot and Prouty amendments provid- 
ing for substantial reductions In the appro- 
priations. 

Rent Supplements Act of 1965; 7 Republi- 
cans in the Senate voted for, 19 against; 26 
in the House voted for, 11 against. 

Model Cities Act of 1965: 9 Republicans 
in the Senate voted for, 9 against; 12 in the 
House voted for, 79 against. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (‘grants to states for low income 
school districts): 18 Republicans in the 
Senate voted for, 14 against; 25 in the House 
voted for, 96 against. 

The record can be brought down to this 
month, when the House yote on the adminis- 
tration bill to provide a modest $40 million 
for rat extermination in the slums found 
22 Republicans voting for and 154 against. 


Vietnam Sealift Could Bog Down for Lack 
of Reserve Fleet Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems facing our merchant marine 
ore made abundantly clear in the crisis 
of shipping goods and supplies and am- 
munition to our men in Vietnam, The 
Department of Defense keeps telling us 
that we have enough ships to carry all 
the cargo needed in Vietnam, Yet other 
maritime experts, cited by the Houston 
Post in its July 30, 1967, issue, claim that 
we would have to literally scrape the bot- 
tom of the ship barrel if any more ship- 
ping was required. 

The thought strikes me, Mr. Speaker, 
that if this country became involved in 
another military crisis, such as in the 
Middle East, or Latin America, or 
Europe, we would be in a terrible situa- 
tion as far as our shipping of supplies is 
concerned. 
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This is just another example of the 
crisis in our merchant marine created by 
the shortsighted, careless, nonthinking 
administration of Johnson-McNamara- 
Boyd and company. 

Here follows the article from the Hous- 
ton Post: 

Are THERE ENOUGH ADEQUATE RESERVE FLEET 
SHIPS For VIETNAM SEALIFT?— BEAUMONT 
Has A HUGE FLEEL OP MOTABALLED FREIGHT- 
ERS BUT ONLY THREE ARE VICTORIES 

(By Al Prince) 

Opposing views exist In Washington and 
elsewhere on whether the United States is 
nearing a critical shortage of reserve fleet 
ships available for the Vietnam sealift. 

The Defense Department says there are 
enough ships left in the reserve fleet to 
handle the sealift operation. However, peo- 
ple outside the Defense Department say the 
reserve fleet is running out of available 
ships. 

Washington officials indicated there are 
some 400 ships of all types from various 
sources being used to carry supplies to 
troops in Vietnam, Of those, 160 ships— 
mostly World War II Victory cargo ships— 
the reserve fleet ships that have been broken 
out of mothballs since December, 1964. 

The Maritime Administration in Washing- 
ton told The Houston Post that the reserve 
fieet has dwindled to only 28 Victory cargo 
ships of the type that have already been 
reactivated. 

There are 22 other Victory cargo ships of 
a different type in mothballs, but their po- 
tential for the Vietnam sealift ts uncertain, 
a Maritime Administration spokesman said. 

The entire reserve fleet of more than 650 
ships of all types not destined for scrap 
includes some 156 Victory ships—dry cargo 
and troop carriers—that “could” be reacti- 
vated for the sealift, the spokesman said. 

“I wouldn’t say all of these would neces- 
sarily be available. Naturally they took out 
the ones in best shape first,” the spokesman 
said. 

The reserve fleet also has 66 non-Victory 


large C3's. 

“I'm not saying all of these are in the 
best condition,” the spokesman sald, 

The reserve fleet also has 585 World War 
II Liberty ships in mothballs, although 387 
Liberties are scheduled for scrap, the Mari- 
time Administration sald. 

“Nobody officially talks about using the 
Liberties,” the spokesman sald. Their use 
is possible, he said. 

However, he added, “if you get to that 
point you're in something major.” 

A larger U.S. troop commitment in Viet- 
nam seems inevitable as the war of attri- 
tion wears on. There are 460,000 U.S. 
already in Vietnam, plus 54,000 from Allied 
countries. 

The current ceiling of 480,000 U.S. forces 
is expected to be reached in three months. 
President Johnson has recently given a ten- 
tative promise for 100,000 more American 
troops for Vietnam within two and a half 
years. 

More troops mean more supplies. 

Yet, the Department of Defense told The 
Post that an increase in American troops 
in Vietnam in the near future would “not 
necessarily” require taking more ships out 
of mothballs. 

Even if more ships were needed, there are 
still enough vessels in the reserve fleet to 
handle an increased sealift operation, the 
Department of Defense said. 

However, there are persons outside the De- 
partment of Defense who have a different 
idea about the reserve fleet's potential for 
providing many more ships for the sealift. 

Capt. Garth Read, chief of the Merchant 
Vessel Division at the Coast Guard’s Wash- 
ington Headquarters, said of the reserve 
fleet's potential: 
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“We don't have any more ships. We're near 
the bitter end.” 

Another person with a similar opinion is 
Capt. E. B. Hendrix, marine division man- 
ager for Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., Inc., 
the second largest subsidized U.S.-fiag line. 

“There's not a lot left in the way of ships 
to bring out,” he said. 

A spokesman for the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service (MSTS) in Washington said 
of the reserve fleet's potential: 

“We have enough to handle the present 
situation if it doesn't escalate too much.” 

MSTS has the job of deciding how many 
ships will be needed to carry supplies to 
Vietnam, based on the Department of De- 
fense’s troop needs. The Maritime Admin- 
istration then determines where the ships 
will come from. 

The majority of the reserve fleet vessels are 
either Victory or Liberty ships. Both .types 
are of World War II vintage, giving them an 
age of 20 or more years. The average life 
span of a ship is 25 years. 

Since the Victory ships were built near 
the end of World War II, they generally had 
been used less when they were put in moth- 
balls. The slower Liberty ships generally saw 
far more service before they joined the “bone 
pile.” 

The MSTS spokesman was asked the length 
of service left for the ships that already have 
been brought out of the reserve fleet. 

“That's anybody's guess. They're getting 
old now. If something wears out, there's a 
scramble to get new parts,” he said. 

The Defense Department said there were 
no immediate plans for adding any more 
ships to the Vietnam sealift. The sealift’s 
capabilities have greatly improved in the last 
year, several Washington sources said. 

Improved port facilities and handling pro- 
cedures in Vietnam and a recent appearance 
of container ships in the sealift have elimi- 
nated a lot of delays in the sealift operation, 
the sources said. 

The total number of ships operating in the 
Vietnam sealift appears to be somewhat of an 
elusive figure to obtain. A conservative esti- 
mate would put the figure at more than 400 
ships. 

There are 166 or 165 GAA ships in the sea- 
lift, depending on whether the Maritime Ad- 
ministration or MSTS is giving out the figure. 

GAA stands for General Agency Agreement. 
‘These are government-owned ships that have 
been assigned to various U.S. shipping lines 
for operation to Vietnam. 

Of the 166 or 165 GAA ships, 160 have been 
taken out of the reserve fleet. 

In 1965, 59 GAA ships were added to the 
two put in operation to Vietnam in Decem- 
ber, 1964. Another 88 GAA ships went into 
operation in 1966, and 17 have been added so 
far this year. That is a total of 166 since 1964. 

MSTS has a nuclear fleet of 165 ships in 
operation today throughout the world. 
Ninety-one are cargo ships, which the MSTS 
spokesman said probably half—about 45— 
“get to Vietnam at one time or another.” 

Then there are 167 time-charter ships in 
operation to Vietnam. These are ships owned 
by subsidized and unsubsidized U.S. shipping 
lines that are chartered by the government 
for specified lengths of time. 

The 160 ships being used in the sealift 
from the reserve fleet is small when compared 
with previous reactivations. During the Ko- 
rean war, more than 500 ships were taken 
out of mothballs, the Maritime Administra- 
tion spokesman said. 

The cost of reactivating a Victory ship that 
has been in mothballs is about $500,000 to- 
day, the Maritime Administration spokesman 
said. 

Some sources indicated that reactivating 
a Liberty ship could cost more, depending on 
its prior use and how well it has been pre- 
served in mothballs. 

Most of the Liberty ships that have been 
preserved fairly well while laid up would be 
suitable only for carrying cargo that does not 
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have to get anywhere in a hurry, the spokes- 
man said. 

The average speed of a Liberty ship is 10 
knots, compared to an average 15 knots for 
Victory ships. 

The reserve fleet in Beaumont has 131 
ships in mothballs, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration spokesman said. Three of the ships 
are Victory cargo ships. The rest are mostly 
Liberty ships, he said. 

What happens if the supply of adequate 
reserve fleet ships is depleted some time in 
the future? 

An increase in the number of time-charters 
would probably be the initial step, one source 
said. If the situation got real tight, the 
Maritime Administration, at the request of 
the Defense Department, could requisition 
all U.S.-flag commercial ships for the Viet- 
nam sealift, the source said. 

That wouldn't take a national emergency, 
he said, because “we're in a national emer- 
gency now. This is what we're operating 
under now.” 


Uliman Resolution To Set a, National 
Housing Goal and Establish Stability 
in Homebuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, I joined my able colleague the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] 
in introducing a resolution (H.J. Res. 
762) to establish a national housing goal. 
The resolution directs the President to 
discuss in his annual Economic Report 
the minimum number of new starts re- 
quired for stability in the homebuilding 
industry and the economic conditions 
required to meet this objective. 

A close interrelationship exists be- 
tween Government monetary and fiscal 
planning, the credit markets, the hous- 
ing industry, and the general economic 
health of the Nation. To illustrate this 
relationship, let me trace briefly the 
tight money crisis of 1966 and its im- 
pact on the general economy. 

TIGHT MONEY AND ITS EFFECTS 


Last year, inaction and indecision by 
both the Federal Reserve Board and the 
administration permitted the money 
markets to reach the brink of a financial 
panic. The Federal Reserve Board shut 
off the money supply at the same time 
that money demands from the corporate 
economy reached an alltime high. Treas- 
ury borrowings were also high. In Sep- 
tember, the President finally moved to 
restore a semblance of balance by adopt- 
ing many of the ingredients of a mone- 
tary-fiscal mix which I and others in the 
Congress had recommended some 
months earlier. By suspending the in- 
vestment credit, postponing some Fed- 
eral spending, and coordinating Gov- 
ernment borrowing, the administration 
and the Congress stopped further de- 
terioration of the economic situation. 

By then, the mortgage market had 
dried up, and the housing and lumber 
industries were taking the punishment 
for our economic excesses. 
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I have waged throughout my years in 
Congress a fight against high interest 
Tates and overreliance on monetary re- 
Straint as an economic policy tool. As 
& Representative from the Nation’s No. 1 
lumber-producing State, I am especially 
aware of the impact of tight money on 
the homebuilding and lumber industries. 

I do not need to remind the Members 
of this House of the subsequent collapse 
of new housing starts in the fall of 1966, 
the: their painfully slow recovery since 

en. 

The general consequences of this slow- 
down soon spread to related industries. 
Sales in the first 4 months of this year 
for built-in gas and electric ranges were 
down 39 percent from a year ago; all 
electric ranges, down 20 percent; built- 
in dishwashers, down 15 percent; dis- 
Posal units, down 14 percent; refrigera- 
tors, down 12 percent. This representa- 
tive list Mlustrates how quickly a reces- 
Sion in homebuilding can affect other 
large segments of our Nation’s industrial 
Complex and labor force. 

IMPORTANCE OF OBJECTIVES 


The Congress cannot permit a recur- 
Tence of last year’s mistakes. But in or- 
der to plan against similar economic 
disasters, we must be fully informed of 

Policies and objectives of the admin- 
tion. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

GER] said Tuesday: 

Fluctuations in homebuilding do not occur 

by accident. 


Government activities, which have 
Often been permitted to proceed inde- 
Pendently in the money markets, have 
& marked effect on the availability of 
Mortgage funds. The Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board are all involved 
in financial operations which determine 
the conditions for borrowing long-term 
Money. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and other 

eral departments and agencies are 
involved in underwriting and guaran- 
home purchases. 

Unfortunately, in the absence of Presi- 
dential guidance, many of these agencies 
of Government have responsibilities 
Which bring them into competition with 
each other and cause them to work at 
Cross purposes. For example, the dis- 
Count rate hike of December 1965, by 
the Federal Reserve Board was prompted 
in large part by financial conditions in 
Some large New York member banks. The 

e may have prevented a run on these 
institutions by holders of large certifi- 
fates of deposit, but it also touched off 
an interest rate war with savings insti- 
tutions which spread throughout the 
Country and continued unchecked until 
the Congress clamped an interest ceiling 
on these instruments late last summer. 

e consequences of this unhealthy com- 
Petition on credit markets, housing, and 

economy in general are well docu- 
ted. 


If there had existed a firm directive— 
backed by the Office of the President: 
that it was in the public interest to pro- 
Vide a financial framework to meet a 
Rational housing goal, perhaps this dan- 
erous situation could have been avoid- 
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ed. Other responsibilities of our mone- 
tary agencies would have been tempered 
by this important national objective. 


HOUSING—A NATIONAL GOAL 


The recent turmoil in our cities under- 
scores the need for planning adequate 
housing for all of our citizens. Last year’s 
White House Conference to fulfill these 
rights emphasized the importance of 
providing housing to low-income groups. 
By creating the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development at the cabinet 
level, the Congress recognized the Fed- 
eral involvement in homebuilding. Sus- 
tained economic growth demands an ac- 
curate assessment of housing conditions 
and needs throughout America. 

It is appropriate therefore that the 
executive branch spell out its housing 
goals each year, just as it outlines its 
fiscal program, its balance-of-payment 
policies, its employment and price sta- 
bility objectives. The Economic Report 
of the President, presented at the begin- 
ning of each congressional session, is 
an ideal vehicle in which to present the 
requirements and objectives of our na- 
tional housing effort. 

PROMPT ACTION ESSENTIAL 


Swift adoption of this resolution will 
remind the administration that the Con- 
gress has not forgotten the experience 
of 1966. It will notify the White House 
that the legislative branch is tired of 
seeking remedies to economic imbalance 
after the fact, and requires advance 
notice of a coordinated program of 
economic planning. The resolution will 
establish an important economic target 
for fiscal and monetary planning. 

I recommend this legislation—House 
Joint Resolution 762—for the prompt at- 
tention of the House. 


The Job Corps Is Helping 
SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
of the very positive impact which the 
Job Corps Program is having upon hun- 
dreds of disadvantaged young men from 
the Eastbay area, was given in two arti- 
cles appearing in the Oakland Tribune 
on June 23. The first article, entitled 
“Job Corps Center: Youths Learn How 
To Work,” describes the accomplish- 
ments being made by the young men at 
the Toyon and Lewiston Job Corps Con- 
servation Centers. The second article, 
“Oakland Job Corps Trainee Learning 
How To Be Cook,” describes the way in 
which Toyon corpsman Tony Archulita 
has found the road to opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert these two articles in the RECORD: 
Jos Corps CENTER: Yourus LEARN How To 

Work 
(By Norman Golds) 

Revpinc.—The long hot summer of jobless- 
ness and idleness will be a thing of the past 
for many Eastbay youths. 

These are the boys and girls who are tak- 
ing advantage of Job Corps. Some 500 East- 
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bay boys and 200 girls can be accommodated 
at Job Corps centers this summer. The cen- 
ters are filled, but the turnover rate in the 
western region due to graduations is about 
1,200 a month. 

The western region includes seven western 
states and contains about a third of the na- 
tion’s centers. 

“The best thing a youngster who lacks job 
skills and education can do is to come to a 
Job Corps center,” says Tom Schlaich, dis- 
trict fleld supervisor for five Job Corps con- 
servation centers, including two near 
Redding. 

Schlaich, who was with the California 
Youth Authority for 20 years, believes in Job 
Corps and he believes in the youth. 

“Don't underestimate the ability of these 
kids,” said Schlaich. “They'll meet your de- 
mands. They want status. The trouble is that 
no one has ever considered them important 
enough.” 

A trip to Toyon and Lewiston Job Corps 
conservation centers near Redding bore out 
what Schlaich was saying. It is a remarkable 
thing to see boys in their late teens intensely 
picking their way through a basic primer. 

Many of these boys went through school 
to the 10th or 11th grade. Some graduated; 
Nevertheless, they didn't learn to read or do 
simple arithmetic. 

There are two types of Job Corps centers, 
urban and conservation. The urban centers, 
of which Parks at Pleasanton is an example, 
haye recelved most of the publicity—and 
nearly all of the criticism. 

Toyon and Lewiston conservation centers 
have capacities of 163 and 224 boys, respec- 
tively, and are typical of the 88 conservation 
centers in the country. Parks has over 2,000 
boys. Smaller size obviously means more staff 
involvement with the boys. 

Eastbay boys probably will not go to Toyon 
or Lewiston, although they could expect to 
stay within the western region. There are 
also several girls’ camps in the region. It is 
Job Corps policy not to send the youth too 
close to home. 

Toyon and Lewiston are at former dam 
construction sites. The old buildings are used, 
along with metal portable buildings. The 
scenery is beautiful and the air is pure. It's a 
new life for the boys in many ways. 

The staff runs a tight ship. 

“When the boys come in we tell them we 
have something to offer them,” said Toyon's 
corpsman supervisor, Bill Emmett. “If they 
want what we have, and are willing to abide 
by the rules, they stay. If not, they can turn 
around and go right home, They came here 
voluntarily and are free to leave at any 
time.“ 

About 20 per cent leave within the first 
few weeks, according to Murray Durst, Lewis- 
ton center director, but the vast majority 
stay and adapt readily to center routine. 

The conservation camp offers a program of 
basic reading and arithmetic education, in 
addition to instruction in a trade. 

“There is a strong relationship between 
education and the trades,” said Schlaich. 

“We can’t send a man out to work in a 
gas station unless he can read and do sim- 
ple arithmetic,” he said. “Our program con- 
sists of alternating weeks of education and 
trades.” 

The boys’ eagerness to learn is immedi- 
ately apparent—and is equalled by the teach- 
ers’ eagerness to teach. 

“This is the most rewarding thing I have 
ever done in my life,” said Mrs. Doris James, 
a Redding housewife who works as a volun- 
teer arithmetic teacher. 

“In public schools we have to push these 
boys into class. Here we have to push them 
out of class,” 

She said the boys take time during recess 
and lunch hour to do their work. They take 
such great pride in each step of accomplish- 
ment,” she said. 

Why are the Job Corps conservation camps 
able to do what the public schools could 
not do? 
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“We don't want to be snide about the pub- 
lic schools,” said Durst. We know we have 
certain advantages. We have the boys in 
their total environment: residential work 
and education. 

“There is no hazing here. The boys don’t 
make fun of each other because they're all 
on the same level. In school a boy falls be- 
hind and becomes embarrassed about it. He 
is asked a question he can’t answer so he 
wises off to the teacher to avoid embarrass- 
ment. 

“And the boys here are isolated. We have 
no street corners or unpleasant homes to re- 
turn to at night.” 

Corpsmen have the opportunity to learn a 
variety of trades. Toyon offers programs in 
building repair, carpentry, conservation, 
cooking, ground-keeping, Janitorial, mainte- 
nance mechanic helper, mobile equipment 
operator, service station attendant, ware- 
houseman, medical corpsman, laundry and 
masonry. 

Some corpsmen move on to urban Job 
Corps centers for a higher level of training, 
although the conservation centers are work- 
ing toward more terminal programs. Job 
Corps oficials, working with local employ- 
ment offices, help center graduates get jobs. 

The boys also receive instruction in apply- 
ing for a job. They have “role-playing” ses- 
sions in which they take the parts of job 
applicants and personnel managers. They 
discuss the importance of neatness and re- 
sponsiveness during an interview. 

The boys’ ideas about jobs can be unreal- 
istic. During a session on attitudes, Bill 
Schultz, the head teacher, asked a boy how 
money he expected to make on his first job. 
His answer was $4.50 an hour. Schultz ex- 
plained that around $1.25 or $1.50 would be 
more likely. 

The overall Job Corps success rate—getting 
and keeping a job—is 76 per cent, according 
to Durst. 

“There are problems,” he said. “We have a 
Negro boy from Savannah, Ga., who is doing 
nicely in the welding program. Negroes are 
not often hired as welders in the South. It’s 
going to take a lot of phone calls, but we 
intend to find him a Job.” 

Several boys from Lewiston were recently 
placed as mechanics trainees with American 
Airlines. Durst said they were doing very well 
and this was confirmed by a personnel offi- 
cial at the airlines. 

Durst said one of the boys wrote that the 
most important things learned at Job Corps 
were to get to work on time, to wear a uni- 
form and to take supervision. 

“Getting to work on time is obviously un- 
derstood by you and me,” said Schlaich, “but 
it means quite a change for many of these 
boys. They are not used to getting out of bed 
in the morning. They are night people, to bed 
at 2 a.m. and up at noon. It's a radically 
different way of life for them to report to 
work at 8 in the morning.” 

“The boys are taught responsibility by be- 
ing given responsibility,” said Durst. We 
don't go through their rooms waking them 
up in the morning and we have no forma- 
tions. The boys must get themselves up, clean 
their rooms, eat breakfast and be at work or 
in the classroom at 8. If they're late they are 
punished through fines, work details or can- 
cellation of weekend passes into town.” 

Punishment is levied for a variety of 
offenses and if a boy is repeatedly unable to 
conform to camp routine, he will be sent 
home. 

Emmett walked past a boy who flashed a 
big smile at him, “I recently restricted him 
to two-weeks confinement,” said Emmett. 
It's amazing how readily they accept pun- 
ishment, even though they can just walk out 
of here. This isn't a jail, we have no hold on 
them.” 7 

Fines come out of the boys’ regular pay- 
checks. All corpsmen, who are technically 
employes of the Federal Government, receive 
$80 a month. Fifty dollars is held in trust 
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and giyen to them when they return home. 
The other $30 is given to them in twice- 
monthly installments, less withholding tax, 
Social Security and fines. Some boys also put 
a portion of this money in savings. 

Staff members emphasized that projects 
carried on at Job Corps conservation centers 
are not “make work.“ They call it produc- 
tion work. 

Carpentry students at the Lewiston center 
are turning out hundreds of picnic tables for 
the National Park Service. Two of them are 
destined for the John Muir Home at Mar- 
tinez, for example. 

Toyon corpsmen have completed a half- 
mile hiking trail at Whiskeytown Lake near 
Redding and are working on a five-mile trail 
on the other side of the lake. They are also 
building 500 campsites. 

But one of the their greatest efforts will be 
the Judge Francis Carr Memorial at Whiskey- 
town Lake. Now under construction, it in- 
cludes a parking area, rest room building, 
lighting around the perimeter of a circular 
driveway and an elaborately lighted fountain. 
It brings together on a single project boys 
who are learning a variety of skills. 

Granville Tilghman, Toyon center director, 
said it costs about $5,500 a year for each boy 
at his center, which he said is about $1,500 a 
year less than the cost at urban centers. 
Tilghman figured the value of each boy's 
labor at about $2,500 a year. 

“Compare this to the $10,000 a year it costs 
to keep a boy in the Youth Authority,” said 
Schlaich. “And when the boy leaves the 
Youth Authority there is nothing to show 
for it. He goes right back to the gutter. 

“We are sending useful citizens back to the 
communities. They will be productive people, 
able to hold jobs and pay taxes. They won't 
be on the welfare rolls and they won’t be 
in prison. How do you compute this kind of 
economic saving for society?" 

Some of the boys who come to the centers 
have had trouble with the law, but there has 
been little trouble at the centers. 

Some incidents have taken place, of course. 
A possible racial flareup was averted recently 
by talking it out with the Negro corpsmen 
leaders, a group of boys who are given leader- 
ship responsibilities. Negroes make up about 
65 percent of the total in the camps. 

Thievery is often a problem where there are 
close living conditions, but not at Toyon Cen- 
ter. Officials said the boys do a pretty good 
job of policing themselves. 

Relations with the city of Redding are 
handled through a council of local citizens 
that meets regularly with Job Corps staff. 
Programs, including dances, are planned. 

The boys are free to go anywhere in Red- 
ding, with the exception of one tavern that 
was placed off-limits by the center itself. Ifa 
boy should get into trouble the police handle 
it as they would with any other person. Then. 
the boy is also punished at the center. 

The boys have performed a number of com- 
munity service projects, Most recently, they 
cleaned up the graveyard in Central Valley, a 
small town near Redding, for Memorial Day. 

They are preparing to be good citizens of 
their own communities by being good citizens 
of the Job Corps community. 


OAKLAND Jos Corrs TRAINEE LEARNING How 
To Be Coox 


Reppinc.—Tony Archulita is a slender smil- 
ing young man who decided that he wanted 
to be a cook. 

In a little over two weeks he will return 
to Oakland to look for a job as a cook. His 
prospects are good, say Officials at the Toyon 
Job Corps Center. He is a pleasant, likable 
person and he knows his way around a 
kitchen. 

Archulita is the only Oaklander at Toyon. 
Most of the corpsmen there are from the 
South. The Job Corps policy is not to send 
the boys too close to home under the theory 
that greater distance makes them think 
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twice about leaving the center before their 
training is complete. 

Archulita is an Oaklander by choice. He 
grew up in Denver, Colo., going to school to 
the 11th grade. Then he moved to Oakland 
and lived at 1244 E. 14th St. 

He'll return, he said with a grin, His future 
wife lives in Oakland. 

Archulita praised the opportunities to 
learn skills offered at the Job Corps con- 
servation centers, 

It teaches us a sense of responsibility,” 
he said. “And it makes a good reference 
when you go to get a job.” 

He said he had done some cooking before 
coming to Toyon, but said camp gave him 
an opportunity to improve his skill and his 
educational level. 

“I also learned a lot of new recipes,” said 
Archulita. 


Veterans’ Home Loans Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I was pleased 
to learn that conferees on S. 16, the 1967 
Veterans’ Assistance Act, are expected 
to agree on a Senate amendment which 
will extend the housing loan provisions 
of the famed GI bill until July 25, 1970. 
I am sure that this will be heartily en- 
dorsed by both Houses of Congress. 

Technically, this valuable Veterans’ 
Administration-operated program ex- 
pired for World War I veterans on July 
25, 1967, and on that date the Haverhill, 
Mass., Gazette published an eloquent. 
eulogy of it. I believe that this news- 
paper editorial will do much to make all 
who read it feel anew that this is some- 
thing really worth while which merits re- 
vival and continuance by the Congress 
for the full 25 years after the end of 
World War II. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette, July 
25, 1967] 
VETERANS’ HOME LOANS 

After today, any World War II veteran 
whose “GI” housing loan has not been proc- 
essed and guaranteed will no longer be eligi- 
ble to get the government-insured loan. 

Since the end of hostilities, and the pas- 
sage of the “GI Bill,” some 5,375,000 veterans 
have taken out loans insured by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

There is no question now about the im- 
portance of the veterans’ housing program. 
as a factor in the continuing economic 
health of the country since the end of the 
war. 

The money put into circulation under the 
provisions of the bill has helped to ralse the 
standard of living of almost everyone in the 
United States. 

The comparative ease with which mort- 
gage money became available contributed to 
the shift in housing emphasis from cities to 
the suburbs. It helped to keep the birth rate 
high by enabling veterans to get adequate 
housing. 

Every business connected with housing 
construction and maintenance which pros- 
pered during the past two decades can credit 
the GI Bill with much of its success. 

There had to be a time limit and it has 
now been reached, but the bill has served its 
purpose. It helped to rehabilitate the vet- 
erans by giving them added responsibilities 
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and community obligations they would not 
have had without home ownership, It helped 
to keep the country on a steady return to 
normal after war production stopped. 

Haverhill and every nearby community 
benefited from post-war housing made pos- 
Sible by the VA loan guarantees. 

This is a good time to look back and com- 
Mend the wisdom of the city officials who set 
Up the land purchase program for veterans 

Riverside. 

The combination of $1 lots and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration housing loan program 
turned an undeveloped section of the city 
Into one of good homes. It is a neighborhood 
Where the owners obviously take pride in 
their property, where improvements haye 

made regularly. 

When we think of the added tax revenue 
Which has come into the city treasury from 
this residential area, and when we think of 
the interest these property owners have taken 

Municipal government, we realize the 
Value of the city and Federal governments’ 
benefits for veterans. 

Like the educational program which put so 
Many veterans through college, the section 
Of the GI Bill which guaranteed mortgages 

justified fully the faith shown in it by 
lators who worked up and put the meas- 
Ure through Congress. 

We have received handsome dividends, not 
all of them financial, from the provisions of 
that post-war legislation. More education, 
More civic consciousness, better home con- 
ditions, increased community development— 
all are important contributions to the better- 
Ment of the country. 

The financial side cannot be ignored, either. 

e money the government put into its GI 

efits spread throughout the whole econ- 
omy, generating more activity and more 
Spending and generally brightening the 
economic scene. 

Veterans were rewarded for their wartime 
Service and, in turn they continued to work 
tor their country after they had returned to 
Civilian life. The program which ends today 
Was the result of one of the best pieces of 
legislation we have had from Congress. 


Wise Words From President Johnson on 
America’s Responsibilities to Future 
Generations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Philadelphia Inquirer said 
last Sunday in response to President 
Johnsons magnificent statement to a 
delegation from Boys Nation last week: 

With President Johnson, we hope the up- 
Coming leadership in America will realize its 
Tesponsibility—not only to its own fragile 


®go but to the generations and generations 
to follow. 


The President told these youngsters 
that creative idealism and the courage 
to challenge the status quo have been 
Dart and parcel of American life. 

We are not wreckers, we are builders, 
the President said. We rebuild society by 

g laws, improving laws, and ob- 
Serving law. To do otherwise would be to 
invite disaster. 

These wise words should be heeded by 
. during this troubled 

d. 
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Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Record this excellent editorial: 
ALL THE YOUNG REFORMERS 


The President’s talk with youthful dele- 
gates to the American Legion “Boys Nation“ 
last Wednesday brought into focus an aspect 
of modern youth in our society which has 
been troubling many thoughtful citizens— 
and not only in those areas where misspent 
young energy has created hells on earth. 

Mr. Johnson noted: “America has always 
been a Nation of reformers and we have 
always been a people who knew and accepted 
the responsibilities that role demands. To be 
a reformer is to be responsible. It is to be a 
remaker, not a wrecker, of what man has 
made. It is be a restorer, not a destroyer, of 
truth and good .. . Itis ... to rebuild so- 
eclety by changing law, improving law, using 
the law lest we accidentally or willfully 
weaken the foundations of law and bring all 
that we have achieved crashing down upon 
our heads.” 

It is not only in the Newarks and Detroits 
that this needs attention; many of the most 
publicized members of the younger genera- 
tion are, if not hostile to the legal and social 
structure their predecessors have raised, at 
best indifferent to it. We doubt that this loud 
segment of mockers and smashers adds up 
to even a substantial minority, but it can, 
perhaps, set a pervading tone—and a lasting 
one. 

There is no question that younger hands 
must continually take over the numerous 
helms of authority and responsibility—whose 
else can?—and the attitude of the owners 
of those hands is a legitimate source of con- 
cern to their elders. 

It does not seem to us that the strongest 
democratic Republic on earth can have been 
so badly built as we are constantly told by 
young critics. But where do they propose 
to go from here? 

Teddy Roosevelt’s roaring, vigorous trust- 
busting was a “scandal” to more of his con- 
temporaries than just the boards of directors 
of big corporations. Yet this reform, as many 
others in this country's history, was accom- 
plished in due course without blowing cities 
sky-high. It was the application of intelli- 
gence and earnest effort, not the opposite. 

With President Johnson, we hope the up- 
coming leadership in America will realize its 
responsibility—not only to its own fragile 
ego but to the generations and generations 
still to follow. Burned ruins comprise a 
miserable heritage to pass along. 


Panama Canal Would Be Lost by America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, in a per- 
ceptive article in a recent issue of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Editor Brady Black 
states that the United States, if it ac- 
cepts the proposed Panama Canal treat- 
ies, should be prepared to lose the canal. 
Because of the significance of this ar- 
ticle and the crucial nature of the warn- 
ings it contains, I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

I have joined as a cosponsor of House 
Concurrent Resolution 389, which urges 
that the United States maintain its sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction over the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone because of my convic- 
tion that the best interests of this Na- 
tion will be served by retaining control 
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over the canal. I believe the following 
article points out why the United States 
must protect its own vital interests: 

PANAMA CANAL WovuLp Be Lost By AMERICA 


(By Brady Black) 

The United States, if it should agree to 
abrogate the treaty which gave it in 1903 
the right to build, operate and protect the 
Panama Canal, should be prepared to lose 
the canal. 

This is the situation: 

We live in the age of the big grab. The 
Suez Canal has been lost by the British, the 
Belgians have been pushed from the Congo, 
the French have been squeezed from Indo- 
China and from Algeria, one African colony 
after another has broken the umbilical cord 
to the mother nation, and in the United 
States Negroes are burning and looting and 
destroying to the point of appalling some 
of their own civil rights leaders. 

The Panama Canal is a tempting morsel 
to the hostile and revolutionary forces run- 
ning amok in the world. 

There is a meeting now in Havana, Cuba, 
of something called the Organization of Lat- 
in American Solidarity, which supports 
armed resistance to what the organization 
calls the oligarchic governments of Latin 
America. The organization is Communist 
and what it means by armed resistance is 
armed revolution. 

Present at the Havana meeting, having 
arrived from the United States via Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia, is Stokely Carmi- 
chael, the agitator of such racial violence as 
Negro mobsters are engaged in at home. The 
Cuban news agency Prensa Latina quoted 
Carmichael as saying that American Negroes 
were being used in “a fight to the death” in 
the United States. U.S. racial problems are 
on the agenda in Havana. 

With such urban guerrillas spreading de- 
struction in U.S. cities, and with a Com- 
munist conspiracy committed to armed re- 
bellion in Latin America, it is fair to exam- 
ine Panama's potential to honor any new 
agreements on the canal. 

Panama is a volatile nation of approxi- 
mately 144 million population. It has a gov- 
ernment which the Solidarity boys would de- 
fine as oligarchic and thereby deserving of 
resisting with arms. Panama has the poverty 
and unrest which provide fertile soil for the 
cultivation of revolution. 

This unrest had an explosive test in Janu- 
ary 1964 when it was fanned into anti-US. 
rioting. The rioting provided the pressure 
which led to the writing of proposed new 
ao covering U.S. relationship to the 
canal, 

The Chicago Tribune, in a recent journal- 
istic coup, published the texts of the three 
treaties which have been developed and are 
expected to go to the U.S, Senate and to the 
Panama national assembly for ratification. 

The weak points on which I make the 
suggestion that the United States, if it ac- 
cepts the treaties, should be prepared to lose 
the canal are these: 

U.S. military forces deployed to defend the 
canal would have the use of defense areas 
and could take action outside of specified 
areas only with Panama's consent. A hostile 
government in Panama could withhold such 
permission while enemy forces, moving with 
the swiftness of the Israeli forces against 
the Arabs in June, overran and seized the 
canal, 

A hostile government in Panama, with 
Panama sovereignty, could nationalize the 
canal, unilaterally abrogate all treaties, and 
order the United States to get out. Any US. 
resistance would be at the price of the charge 
of intervention in Panama's internal affairs. 
There has been agitation for just such na- 
tionalization of the Panama Canal ever since 
Egypt thus seized the Suez Canal in 1956. 

Let us now consider how the United States 
got into the canal business in Panama, 


Spain held what is Panama for 300 years 


\ 
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until Panama became part of Colombia in 
1821, Panama separated from Colombia from 
1855 to 1885, rejoined and then quit again 
in 1903. 

From 1880 to 1899 two French companies 
tried, without success, to bulid a canal across 
the isthmus. The United States bought 
their rights and offered Colombia compensa- 
tion for a canal zone, but ratification of 

. a treaty failed in 1903. When Panama shortly 
thereafter broke away, U.S. ships protected 
Panama from Columbia, U.S, recognition was 
granted, and a deal was made with Panama 
for us to build, operate and protect the canal. 

The canal zone is a strip five miles on 
elther side of the canal and 50 miles long. 
The 1903 treaty granted to the United States 
Perpetual sovereignty over this strip. For 
this the United States granted $10 million 
compensation, annual payments of $250,000 
after nine years, and a guarantee of Pana- 
ma's independence. The wrap-up of the affair 
with Colombia did not occur until 1922 when 
the United States paid Colombia 820 million 
plus special land transportation privileges. 
Colombia agreed to recognize Panama. In 
effect then we militarily guaranteed that Co- 
Jombia wouldn't molest Panama and finally 
paid Colombia to recognize Panama, We in 
turn paid Panama for a strip through which 
to build the canal and guaranteed annual 
payments. 

The annual payments were increased from 
$250,000 to $400,000 in 1936 and to the pres- 
ent $1,930,000 in 1955. In 1955 the United 
States gave $24 million in real estate to Pana- 
ma and agreed to build a $20 million bridge 
across the canal. Panama benefits from the 
canal an additional $82 million yearly, 
through employment of its citizens in the 
zone and through expenditures from the zone 
in Panama. 

Under the proposed new treaties the United 
States would surrender $330.7 million in in- 
terest-bearing but unrecovered investments 
in the canal and certain U.S. property in the 
present zone, 5, 

The sìze of the canal zone would be shrunk 
and sovereignty would pass to Panama. Ad- 
ministration of the canal would pass from 
the present U.S. corporation to a board of 
nine members, five named by the United 
States and four named by Panama. The 
board would maintain and direct a force 
with exclusive police authority in the canal 
area. Panama and the United States would 
provide for the defense, security, neutrality, 
and continuity of operation of the canal. 
Tolis would be raised to the point where 
Panama would be receiving about $22 mil- 
lion and the United States about $10 million 
a year. 


“Of Life, Liberty, and Pursuit of 
Happiness” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the year 
is 1967 and almost daily, American cit- 
izens are further grieved by reports of 
casualties and deaths of American sol- 
diers and all of us try to reason why. 
The reports often leave us with a sense 
of futility toward the efforts of our coun- 
try and other nations of this world who 
work for peace while involved in battle. 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the recent address of Dr. Paul 
W. Burres, American Legion post chap- 
lain, Baxter Springs, Kans., whose 
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thoughts on life and on death are very 
pertinent to all Americans, to all peoples 
who value freedom: 


Often we hear it said in the effort to justify 
some act that might be questionable, “After 
all, a man has got to live, hasn't he?“ If 
that were the guiding principle of our lives, 
there would be no monuments to our heroic 
dead, no medals of honor, no Memorial Day. 

By the exercises of this day, by the stones 
of these monuments, by this flag flying over 
us, we are trying to say that there are values 
more precious than life, because life created 
in God's divine image has dignity and mean- 
ing, a sacred quality not dependent upon 
the number of years of its physical exist- 
ence. 

Whenever the aggression of foreign foes, 
the cruelty of tyrants, or even the blunders 
of our own national leaders threaten to 
destroy those values, we depend upon a gen- 
eration of men who, in the depths of their 
hearts, love Hberty more than life. And so 
they go out from among us for a time, some 
of them forever, to become— 


“Heroes proved, 

In liberating strife, 

Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life.” 


Once during a brief leave in Scotland, I 
saw in an Edinburg park, some words carved 
in stone that I have never forgotten. An 
artist had pictured in stone a great battle 
scene of World War I, and over it had carved 
these words: “If it be life that waits. I will 
live forever unconquered; if it be death I 
shall die at last, strong in my pride and 
free.” It is this love of freedom that sus- 
tains men whenever they stand between 
their homes and that desolation of war. 

There are pacifists among us who are sy- 

ing that there is nothing worse than war; 
that war is the last word in cruelty, the ul- 
timate in human degradation. They are al- 
most right, but not quite, for there is one 
thing that is infinitely worse than war. For 
a people to become so selfishly intent upon 
their own pleasures, so obsessed in their own 
affairs as to be callous and unconcerned 
that the monsters of Cruelty, Starvation, 
Injustice, and Oppression are s 
through the world with no one to challenge 
them—that, I say, is to have a condition of 
moral and spiritual decay that is worse than 
war, 
If men are to be sustained in their un- 
selfish service and heroic sacrifices for a 
better nation, a better world, they require 
more than material things. This is revealed 
in the following incident. 

When Mr. Khrushchev was visiting the 
U.S. a few years ago, an Official was showing 
him around and thought to impress our 
foreign visitor by taking him to see the 
latest developments in food processing. 
Then, to drive home his point, he said, The 
strongest nation is the one whose people are 
the best fed, the best clothed, the best 
housed.” If we really believed that we would 
be materialists the same as the Com- 
munists! d 

I had always believed that the strength 
of a nation lies in the character and ideals 
of its people—their honesty and integrity, 
their self-respect, their self-reliance, their 
willingness to work hard, and their thrift. 

Patriots today must be alert so that our 
Own government does not do so many things 
for our people as to destroy the very quali- 
ties that make a nation strong and great. 
When people cease to criticize a government 
for fear of biting the hand that is feeding 
them, democracy is weakened. When our 
people cease their efforts to influence gov- 
ernmental policies because they believe their 
neighbors will not vote against Santa Claus, 
then the bureaucrats have already taken 
control, democracy has bowed out, and the 
times are ready for dictatorship to take over. 

We must be continually alert lest our 
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freedom at home be lost by the poorly con- 
cealed bribes of extravagance and paternal- 
ism. We must be militantly alert to defend 
our dream of a better world wherever the 
rights and liberties of humanity are threat- 
ened or denied. 

It is this dream of a better world that 
sustains all who have sacrificed for its 
realization in the past, even as today it 
strengthens the spirit of our fighting men 
in Vietnam. Because we believe that all peo- 
ple have a right to establish their own way 
of life without fear of outside aggression, 
we send out our wealth and our best man- 
hood to the other side of the world. 

We do this because we believe that free- 
dom for the other man is more important 
than comfort and luxury for ourselves. 

We do this because we know that freedom 
is a precious jewel in the crown of human 
meaning that is never fully paid for, Each 
generation is required in one way or an- 
other to make its own installment payment 
to keep that jewel bright and lustrous. 

Those who believe in these precious rights 
must ever be ready to defend them with | 
their blood, sweat and tears. When I see the 
bent forms and graying hair of our veterans 
of the past, I wish I might tell them to en- 
joy their well-earned rest, that nothing 
further is required of them. But as long as 
injustice walks abroad and man does not 
know how to be a brother to his fellow man, 
their service, even their sacrifice is still 
required. 

War service should mean that a man has 
had a short course in the school of sacri- 
fice, a degree from the university of hard 
knocks. It is then his privilege to put that 
disciplined and sacrificial spirit to work for 
the welfare of others, for patriots are ex- 
pendable in peace as well as in war. 

Such service and such sacrifice bring their 
inevitable results of loss and grief. Grief 
alone can be a hard and bitter experience, 
but when it is the afterglow of devotion and 
sacrifice, it can be ennobling and exalting. 
In the love and Providence of God and sup- 
ported by the Sympathy of a grateful na- 
tion, it is possible to leave the bitterest 
dregs of our grief on the altar of sacrifice 
and let the flame of our common devotion 
consume away its pain. 

To those for whom Grief has haunted the 
memories of the years, as well as to those 
for whom it is still a present pain, may we 
say a word of comfort. Whenever the burden 
of loss seems more than you can bear, re- 
member there is a calm and sure repose, a 
refuge in the Eternal Presence. Though the 
work of our hands and the forms of our 
loved ones have perished—Truth will en- 
dure—that all noble faith, all holy adven- 
ture, all unselfish sacrifice will live on, 
cherished in the heart of God, and in lives 
made better by their service. It is this faith 
that sustains us as we live, gratefully proud 
of our nation’s past and courageously hope- 
ful of its future. 
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on Governmnt Operations in endorsing 
the Prsident's reorganization plan for 
District of Columbia. The article 

rightfully commends the leadership of 
Congressman Jon BLATNIK as chair- 
Man of the subcommittee which con- 
ducted hearings on this measure, and 
Tightfully the Post calls attention to the 
Strong bipartisan support for the plan. 

In commending this editorial to my 
Colleagues, I would remind them that this 
Plan does not mean home rule for the 
District, It does mean, however, a more 
Modern and realistic approach to gov- 
erning a city of this size. And it could 
not be more timely to take constructive 
Steps here in the Congress to improve 

effectiveness of the District govern- 

Ment and thereby make it more respon- 
šive to the needs of the people. I urge 
Members to give this plan careful study 
in the few days remaining before it comes 

the floor. 

The editorial follows: 

TWENTY-SIX VOTES TO Four 


President Johnson's Reorganization Plan 

for Washington has become an adversary test 

tween this misgoverned city and the House 

District Committee. The judges will be the 

Other members of Congress. And the Plan 

is to go into effect on Aug. 11 unless either 
of Congress votes it down. 

Mr. McMillan, of South Carolina, the 
Chairman of the District Committee, has 
been leading a vehement effort to defeat the 
Plan. The reason is, of course, that it threat- 
ens to strengthen the administration of the 
city and reduce his opportunities for the 
Petty personal benefits to which he is ac- 
Customed. Some time ago Mr. McMillan in- 
troduced a resolution to defeat the plan. 
The House referred the resolution to a neu- 
tral authority, its Government Operations 
Committee, to be considered in detail. 

Now after careful hearings, the Govern- 
Ment Operations Committee has reported the 
Tesolution with a strong and sweeping rec- 
Ommendation to defeat it and let the Presi- 
dent’s Plan go into effect. The vote in the 
Committee was 26 to 4. This vote is a stagger- 
ing defeat for Mr. McMillan and his cronies 
Who control the District Committee. 

This heavy endorsement of the Plan is a 

for good government, under a strong 
and unified Executive, for the great city 
that is the National Capital. It is a victory 
for modern administrative practice. It is a 
Victory for an appointed city council, and the 
Principle that even in a voteless city the 
government needs to listen to the neighbor- 
hoods. 

This endorsement of the Plan, is, con- 
Versely, a great defeat for the idea that the 
City ought to be run as a fishing ground of 
Patronage and campaign contributions for 
the chairman of the House District Commit- 
tee and his friends. It is a defeat for the 
idea that the social policy of this vast city 
Ought to be left to military officers. It is a 
defeat for the tradition of weak and waste- 
_ ful government. It is a defeat for Mr. McMil- 
lan personally, in his long vendetta against 
a city that defied him by enacting civil rights 
legislation for its Negro citizens. 

The city is indebted to fhe strong leader- 
ship of Congressman Blatnik, the chairman 
Of the Government Operations subcommit- 
tee that scrutinized the President's plan. It 18 
indebted to a large group of Republicans, 
including Congressman Gude of Maryland, 
Who made it clear that the welfare of the 
Capital is no partisan matter. It is indebted 
to the whole Committee for its cautious 
and unemotional scrutiny of the Plan. 

The chances are now better than ever be- 
fore that the House will vote to let the Plan 
go into effect. The Plan will not mean self- 
government for Washington. But it will 
Mean a stronger, more effective and more 
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responsive government. And that is achieve- 
ment enough to bring credit to all who have 
helped carry it out. 


Representative George Brown Speaks at 
Los Angeles’ Town Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day, August 1, my colleague from the 
congressional district adjacent to my 
own, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Brown], spoke before Town Hall in Los 
Angeles on the subject of ‘Vietnam: 
What Next?” 

The speech was well received and was 
given wide attention in the newspapers 
and on television and radio. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Brown], has 
given a thought-provoking statement of 
his views on the role that the United 
States is playing in Southeast Asian af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the speech at 
this point in the Recorp, and urge each 
of my colleagues to read GEORGE Brown’s 
remarks on this problem which is of such 
grave concern to us all: 

VIETNAM: WHAT Next? 


(A speech given by Representative GEORGE 
E. BROWN, JR., at Town Hall, August 1, 1967, 

Los Angeles, Calif.) 

Mr, Chairman, members, and friends of 
Town Hall, it may sound trite for me to say 
this, but I am both pleased and honored to 
be invited to address you today. Not just 
because I am well aware of your large and 
distinguished membership and your thought- 
ful and enlightened approach to public af- 
fairs, although these are obviously impor- 
tant factors to me, but also because I have 
been for nearly 20 years a close observer of 
your activities, your reports and your recom- 
mendations on critical issues. For some of 
those years I have been a member of Town 
Hall, a participant in your section meetings. 
Frankly, during those years I never felt that 
I would ever achieve the eminence of being 
asked to address you on a controversial 
issue of national importance, knowing the 
high standards that you set for your guest 
speakers. So, you have given me, by your in- 
vitation, a little of the feeling of the country 
boy who made good. I hope that after my 
remarks I will still have the same feeling. 

My topic today is Vietnam—What Next?, 
and I approach the subject in the role of 
a critic of current Administration policy, 
To be more precise, for critics of Adminis- 
tration policy are to be found on both sides, 
or all sides, I am a critic of the Administra- 
tion's thesis, as indicated by its actions, if 
not its words, that there is a military solu- 
tion to the Vietnam problem—that continued 
escalation at some point will secure our 
aims, You will have no trouble detecting the 
nature of this criticism throughout my re- 
marks. I shall deal with my specific pro- 
posals for a solution at greater length later 
in my remarks. Before doing so I would like 
to lay the groundwork by discussing the cur- 
rent situation in Vietnam. 

Vietnam policy is today in the process of 
receiving another thorough review by the 
Administration, or, to use a cliche, is in the 
throes of an agonizing reappraisal. Saigon 
has just experienced the ninth coming of 
McNamara, with a new message of salvation, 
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The message this time is that we must make 
more efficient use of our manpower re- 
sources. General Westmoreland insists that 
this message could not be for him, since his 
Command is already functioning perfectly. 
His only need is for another 100,000 troops, 
in order to increase the momentum of his 
operations. However, the Administration 
wants him to settle for another 30,000 troops 
and just maintain his present momentum, 
They are afraid that any increase in mo- 
mentum will put the 1968 budgetary deficit 
into orbit. 

There is an interesting debate going on 
in the press as to whether “maintaining our 
momentum” means that we have reached a 
stalemate. Every Administration spokesman 
becomes indfgnant at this suggestion. New 
descriptions of our progress have been coined. 
The enemy, we are told, has reached a “cross- 
over point”, where his manpower build-up 
can no longer match ours. We are told, on 
the other hand, that our forces are achiev- 
ing their objectives, while the enemy is not. 
The nature of these objectives is still left a 

Obviously, an increasing part of the cri- 
ticism about inefficient use of manpower is 
aimed at the ARVN forces. We are incensed 
that the Saigon government does not increase 
troop levels by drafting 18 and 19 year olds. 
We are unhappy about the poor fighting 
qualities of much of the Vietnamese army. 
We are distressed at the casualty ratios, which 
now clearly indicate that the U.S. is doing 
the bulk of the fighting. And we are unhappy 
about the continuing propensity of the na- 
tive soldiers to exploit the peasants rather 
than protect them. 

After first denying that there was any pos- 
sibility that the troop level could be in- 
creased, the Salgon government has an- 
nounced plans for adding 50,000 more to 
the regional and popular forces. Training will 
be strengthened. The U.S. advisor detach- 
ment will be increased by 50%. It is prob- 
able that all of this is a political gesture to 
satisfy U.S, criticism, rather than an indica- 
tion of major improvement. The fact that the 
Saigon Army from the beginning has been 
trained under U.S. Advisors, and according 
to U.S. Army doctrine, is rarely mentioned 
anymore. 

There is a growing behind-the-scenes de- 
bate on the bombing of North Vietnam. Some 
followers of the LeMay-Power line want to 
unleash the Air Force to destroy North Viet- 
nam's military targets completely. To these 
air power exponents military targets include 
not only Hanoi and Haiphong but also the 
irrigation systems, the dykes of the Red 
River, and all the works of man. As General 
LeMay said in a recent speech, the bombing 
should continue. . so long as there are 
two bricks still stuck together.” A growing 
number of advisors, however, are urging a 
de-escalation or even the ending of the 
bombing of the North, for a variety of rea- 
sons. For one thing, the dollar value of the 
aircraft shot down over North Vietnam con- 
siderably exceeds the dollar value of all the 
targets destroyed. This hurts a man like 
McNamara, who thinks in terms of cost- 
benefit ratios. As it is now, the North's in- 
dustrial capacity is over 60% destroyed, in- 
cluding 65% of her POL storage, 60% of her 
electric power generating capacity and most 
of her steel making capacity. In spite of this, 
infiltration to the South has increased, 
Northern morale is higher and the desire to 
negotiate seems to be nil. All of this is the 
exact opposite of the effect hoped for from 
the bombing. It is doubtful if the complete 
destruction of all observable targets would 
eliminate the fighting potential of the North. 

Temporarily at least the President will 
follow his customary practice of going down 
the middle, making no change in the bomb- 
ing policy, probably until after the Septem- 
ber 3 elections in Vietnam. To do so would 
have an adverse effect on the morale of the 
Generals who are running for office with our 
tacit support. 
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Revolutionary Development, the current 
phrase for programs to extend the influence 
of Saigon over the peasants, is making little 
observable progress. Figures that I have seen 
indicate that less than 10% of the 14,000 
or so hamlets in South Vietnam are securely 
under government control. Even in the large 
cities there is little assurance of safety from 
Vietcong attacks against government instal- 
lations, largely because much of the urban 
population is sympathetic to them 

The highly touted elections scheduled for 
next month will undoubtedly come off with 
precision, as did last years elections; will 
elect a military slate to run the government; 
and will change conditions very little. The 
legislature will probably differ very little 
from the present Constituent Assembly 
which is composed largely of representatives 
of the land-owning and wealthy classes, and 
close supporters of the military. No other 
possibility exists when not only members or 
sympathizers of the National Liberation 
Front are prohibited from running or voting, 
but also neutralists, militant Buddhists and 
others with views unwelcome to the Generals. 

All in all, the situation in Vietnam is best 
summed up by such items as the U.S. News 
& World Report heading on its July 17 
article, which reads “Stalled War, Now 
What?” Or in the analysis of Ward Just, 
after 18 months in Saigon for the Washing- 
ton Post, who said in June “This war is not 
being won, and by any reasonable estimate, 
it is not going to be won in the forseeable 
future. It may be unwinnable.” 

The optimistic reports of Administration 
spokesmen, continually seeking new ways to 
obscure the truth, are best described in the 
words of Senator Mansfield upon McNamara’s 
return from his latest trip to Saigon. “Re- 
ports of are strewn like burned out 
tanks, all along the road which has led this 
nation ever more deeply into Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia.” 

A brief review of the escalating troop com- 
mitments to this war gives very little en- 
couragement to hopes of military victory. 
Five years ago, in 1962, we reached the most 
favorable ratio of Allied to Vietcong forces 
in the war. The combined Allied strength was 
about 480,000 against 80,000 Vietcong, or 6 
to 1, Only 10,000 U.S. troops were involved. 
The ratio has steadily deteriorated since 
then. 

In 1963, 5.9 to 1, with 16,500 U.S. troops. 

In 1964, 5.7 to 1, with 23,000 U.S. troops. 

In 1965, 3.7 to 1, with 181,000 U.S. troops. 

In 1966, 3.4 to 1, with 389,000 U.S. troops. 

As of today, with nearly 144 million Allied 
troops, almost % million of them U.S. the 
Army thinks that the ratio may be back up 
to about 4-1. We can not be sure of this, how- 
ever, because of different infiltration esti- 
mates made by Westmoreland and McNamara. 
Westmoreland, seeking to justify another 
another 100,000 troops, says 8,000 per month 
may be infiltrating from the North. Mc- 
Namara, seeking to justify a much lower in- 
crease, as well as give some weight to our 
massive bombing of infiltration routes, says 
it is only 1000 per month. 

The deteriorating ratio of ground forces 
may possibly be made up for by the vast in- 
crease in air and sea power committed by 
the U.S. since early 1965. I say “possibly” be- 
cause there is some evidence that by using 
this power, and by Americanizing the war, 
we may have contributed to the lowered 
morale of the Saigon troops, reflected by a 
desertion rate that runs at 15 to 25% per 
year, and we may have strengthened the de- 
termination of the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese to resist to the bitter end. 

Casualty figures for the two sides now show 
about 12,000 U.S. dead, 50,000 Saigon troops 
dead, and an astronomical 210,000 Vietcong 
dead. Vietcong killed in this war, by Army 

are about 70% of the total Vietcong 
troops committed to action, which number 
about 300,000, If you include the normal 
ratio of 2 wounded for each dead, the Viet- 
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cong dead and wounded during the past 6 
years are about 630,000 or more than double 
the total number of Vietcong troops cur- 
rently committed to combat. Another 80,000 
have been captured, or defected to the Allies, 
by the U.S. figures. Civilian casualties figures 
in this war, while exceedingly difficult to come 
by, are generally estimated at one to two 
times the military casualties. Peasants re- 
moved from their homes and living in refugee 
camps are around a million, and increasing. 

What all this means is that in this little 
“limited” war, which we watch on TV and 
casually read about in the morning papers, 
a level of death and destruction for Vietnam 
has been reached exceeding that of the worst 
of WWII on the countries of Europe. 

And despite all this, there is nothing that 
looks like victory in sight. Here is the analysis 
of General Le May as given on April 10 to 
the Chamber of Commerce of Wichita, Kan- 
sas. “Basically, I think it would be fair to say 
that the Vietcong has gotten stronger—and 
we are the ones who are frustrated. The long, 
drawnout conflict has created dissension and 
dispute in America—and a greater sense of 
determination and purpose in North Viet- 
nam.” 

Behind this dissension and dispute in 
America referred to by the General, lies a 
great lack of conviction that this is a just 
or moral war, or that any vital interest of 
the U.S. is at stake. It is agonizing to the 
conscience of America to recognize that we 
may be casually destroying a country pri- 
marily because it does not have the good 
sense to yleld to our military power, not be- 
cause we are threatened by it, or because of 
any great virtue on the side that we are 
supporting. 

Just as today marks a time of re-appraisal 
by the Administration of our military 
policies in Vietnam, it likewise marks a time 
of re-appraisal by our citizens and by our 
political leaders of both parties. Perhaps a 


key element in that re-appraisal is the 


scholarly study of the Vietnam War prepared 
by the Staff of the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee in April. Never officially approved 
by the Policy Committee, it has never-the- 
less had tremendous readership. Because 
this study sets the stage for what should be 
a far-reaching analysis of our goals in Viet- 
nam as a part of next year’s political de- 
bate, I would like to quote its concluding 
sentences, which are largely in the form of 
questions for the American people. 

I quote: Does the Republican Party serve 
America best by saying that politics stops 
at the water's edge? That we must rally 
behind the President? Does bipartisanship 
mean that Democratic mistakes are Republi- 
can responsibilities? 

“Republicans—for two decades—have be- 
lieved the United States must not become 
involved in a land war on the Asian conti- 
nent. We are so involved today. 

“Republicans, in 1954, made a limited 
commitment to the South Vietnam Govern- 
ment, Under the Democrats our commitment 
has become open-ended. 

“Before making any further decisions to 
support or differ with the President, Re- 
publicans might agree to seek hard, realistic 
answers to two basis questions: 

“1. What precisely is our national interest 
in Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, and Laos? 

“2. To what further length are we pre- 
pared to go in support of this interest?” 

While the Democrats have always had their 
dissenters from Administration Vietnam 
policy, led by Morse and Fulbright, these 
questions have produced a stirring among the 
Republicans. Seven Republican House Mem- 
bers, led by another Morse, Bradford Morse 
of Massachusetts, have proposed a plan for 
gradual de-escalation of the bombing of the 
North. 

Prominent Republican Senators, such as 
Aiken of Vermont, Case of New Jersey, and 
Cooper of Kentucky, have joined Hatfield of 
Oregon and Percy of Illinois in dovish criti- 
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cism of the Administration. Romney is re- 
ported now to have called for a cutback in 
bombing and to have stressed that pacifica- 
tion must do the decisive job in the south. « 

Among the Democrats, the Hawks are be- 
ginning to sound like doyes. Senator Frank 
Lausche of Ohio has announced that he now 
favors de-escalation of the bombing in North 
Vietnam, and Senator George Russell of 
Georgia, Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee is quoted in Newsweek as saying 
“We need a new policy more than new troops 
in Vietnam.” Senator Symington only last 
Thursday suggests that. . we offer not 
only to stop the fighting in North Vietnam, 
but also the fighting in South Vietnam—and 
start negotiations from there.” 

What do the American People think about 
our course in Vietnam? One obvious observa- 
tion is that the amount of frustration is in- 
creasing, and will increase even more as the 
citizen is hit by higher taxes and more casu- 
alties, compounded by an unsteady economy, 
as well as negro riots, hippie love-ins and as- 
sorted demonstrations. Most polls show that 
about 75% of the American people reject 
both all-out war, and withdrawal of U.S. 
troops on a unilateral basis, giving some sup- 
port to the thesis that the President's policy 
is still the policy of consensus. 

The Harris Poll in the July 10 Newsweek 
is typical. Harris shows, however, that this 
75% is divided between those who want more 
military pressure and those who want more 
effort at negotiation, with those favoring 
more military pressure gaining on the nego- 
tiators. Likewise, among the other 25%, those 
favoring all-out war are gaining on those 
supporting a pull-out. I have done my own 
survey, by summarizing the results of 37 
Congressional questionnaires taken over the 
last 4 months, in Congressional Districts in 
20 different states, These polls are weighted 
in favor of the middle-western states, and 
Republican Congressmen, and include about 
a half million responses from about 5 million 
questionnaires mailed, I make no claim for 
the scientific precision of these polls, but 
their sheer magnitude gives them some 
validity, The results clearly shows a much 
smaller consensus, with only about 25% of 
the respondents favoring a course of gradual 
escalation as followed up to now by the 
Administration. More than half would favor 
some variation of a “fight harder and win” 
policy, all the way up to nuclear weapons. 
About a quarter favor the de-escalate and 
negotiate” policy, with possibly 10% ready 
to withdraw. On the closely related ques- 
tions of a tax increase to finance the war, 
however, there is about an 80% rejection by 
all the respondents. In a fairly carefully- 
worded questionnaire sent to voters in my 
own district, with six possible responses, only 
about 10% favored the present policy of 
gradual escalation. 

It is my opinion that the obvious shift by 
the voter toward a more hawkish position. 
Just at the time that more political leaders 
of both parties may be inclined to shift to- 
ward a more dovish position, poses a real 
threat to the policy making processes of this 
country. Such a voter shift quite obviously 
results from frustration and anger. The 
course it takes most easily is that of right- 
eous indignation, a patriotic demand that 
our military might should prevail, and an 
increasing hatred of those foreigners who 
keep shooting and killing our boys as fast 
as we send them over there. 

The groundwork has been sometimes un- 
wittingly laid for this by the continuous Ad- 
ministration repetition that we are fighting 
only for freedom and democracy—against an 
invader from the North engaged in a con- 
spirational effort to destroy its small neigh- 
bor, using the diabolical tactic of a Commu- 
nist Chinese—inspired “War of National 
Liberation”. All of these assertions are highly 
questionable oversimplificatiqns of an ex- 
tremely complex geo-political situation. Yet 
the American people want to believe in the 
rightness of our cause, and given a constant 
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repetition of half-truths, they tend finally to 
Teject the whole truth. 

If the prospects of a speedy military solu- 
tion are dim, as is the almost unanimous 
view of knowledgeable observers, what is the 
Possibility of a negotiated settlement, given 
the present negotiating positions of the two 
Sides? Will the Vietcong and North Vietnam 
join us at the negotiating table, accepting 
Our oft-repeated assurance that we are ready 
for “unconditional” negotiations? The an-“ 
Swer to this question is again, No. 

The reasons for this are simply stated. The 
Vast expenditure of U.S. planning, intrigue, 
effort and resources in Vietnam since 1954 
Practically demands that the Administra- 
tion paint the situation there in terms of tre- 
Mendously significant emotional issues—pro- 
tecting freedom against tyranny—stemming 
the global communist tide—defeating the 
£ unist Chinese—created strategy, of 
Wars of National Liberation”, as I have just 

cated. Hence it is true now, just as it 
Was 13 years ago at Geneva, that our Govern- 
Ment cannot accept a solution which results 

& government other than the one we are 
Supporting, even if it were elected by the 
People of South Vietam in impartially super- 
vised elections. We rejected the path of su- 
Pervised elections in 1956, and to go back to 
it now would make mockery of a course to 
Which thousands of bureaucratic careers in 
the CIA, the State Department, the Pentagon 
&nd the Executive offices have been com- 
Mitted, and would deny the validity of the 
great motives we have ascribed to our in- 
Yolvement, Hence we have encouraged and 
accepted a South Vietnamese Constitution 
Which makes Communism a crime, which 
even the U.S. has not yet done. 

We hail with jubilation the results of elec- 

in which Communists, Communist 
Sympathizers, neutralists, militant Bud- 
its, and opponents of the Military Junta 

are permitted neither to run nor to vote. 

e make no protest over Premier Ky's state- 
Ment that if an elected government sought 

come to terms with the NLF he would 
Overthrow it with the Army. We describe 
With horror the possibility of National Lib- 
eration Front participation in the Govern- 
Ment in even the smallest way as “letting 
the fox in the Chicken coop.” 

By all these means we make it clear that 
to us “negotiation” means discussing where 
the Vietcong will turn in their arms and 

ch routes they will take back to North 
Vietnam. And we describe this happy state 
Or affairs as restoring freedom and democ- 
racy to South Vietnam. 

The National Liberation Front sees these 
actions and accepts them as the true indi- 
Cation of our position rather than the gen- 
ralizations made by President Johnson for 
domestic U.S. consumption. Their position, 
on the other hand, is that the South Viet- 
namese government is merely a puppet of 
the U.S., with no support from the people, 
and is both corrupt and dicatorial. Their aim 
is to root it out completely. Between these 
two extremes there can be no compromise. 

To complicate the picture even more the 
Liberation Front and Hanoi completely dis- 
trust the U.S. To them our often-reported 
Offer to negotiate is merely a cover to pla- 
Cate U.S. and international opinion, while 
Continuing to escalate. They feel we be- 
trayed the Geneva Agreements, just as 
France betrayed several agreements she 
Made with the Viet Minh prior to 1954. 

This explains in part Hanoi's insistence 
©n specific actions, such as an end to the 
bombing of the North, before even consid- 
ering further efforts to negotiate. 

At one point in time, I felt that the elee- 
tion of a civilian government in South 
Vietnam would increase the chances of a 

negotlated settlement. I am now extremely 
Gubious of that. The present military gov- 
ernment, with advice and guidance from 

S. experts, has become quite adept at 
Shaping the outcome of elections. By con- 
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trolling who votes, who runs, who has ac- 
cess to the media and what they can say, 
it is hardly even necessary to engage in 
fraud to insure the proper results. High 
turn-out of the eligible voters can be insured 
by the rumor that those who do not vote 
may have trouble getting food rations. And 
if worse comes to worse, the advance threat 
by the Premier of a military coup against 
any unsuitable government should clinch 
the case. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that after 
the September 3rd election, we will see the 
same people performing the same jobs and 
following the same policies and practices. 
The only difference will be in their claim 
to legitimacy through an overwhelming man- 
date of the people in a “free” election—thus 
it was with Diem in 1955 when he received 
98% of the vote in a rigged contest against 
the discredited Bao Dai, who ran from the 
French Riviera, 

In view of those rather pessimistic asser- 
tions on my part, what do I see for the 
future? 

As to a military victory, as I intimated 
earlier, I see no chance whatsoever. An 
enemy which we claim has roots in only 
five to seven million of the 14 million popu- 
lation of South Vietnam has suffered over 
600,000 military casualties in the last 6 
years, at least another 600,000 civilian 
casualties, and the evacuation of over a 
million of its women, children, and elderly. 
This is the destruction of one-third to one- 
half of its total base of support, according 
to our figures. Yet this enemy is now nearly 
4 times as strong in numbers as it was six 
years ago, better trained and equipped, and 
apparently with higher morale. He has 
sanctuary in Cambodia, Laos, and North 
Vietnam. According to General Westmore- 
land, his manpower is replenished at rates 
as high as 8,000 per month from North Viet- 
nam, in spite of the greatest aerial bombard- 
ment ever used against an enemy. Recruit- 
ment from the local peasants seems to re- 
main at a high level. And if we should seek 
to destroy his sanctuary, especially in North 
Vietnam, the odds become dangerously high 
that we involve the 700,000,000 Red Chinese. 

I am convinced that while neither China 
nor Russia wish to be involved in this war, 
they will commit troops if either Hanol or 
the Liberation Front is faced with military 
destruction, In the meantime, they will pro- 
vide an increasing array of military hardware 
and the training to use it. Reports of the use 
of 122 mm rockets of 6-mile range and pin- 
point accuracy are only an indication of our 
potential problem if the U.S. S. R. should de- 
cide to supply North Vietnam with a full 
range of sophisticated military hardware. 

Russia and China will also encourage mili- 
tary diversions on a world-wide scale. Those 
diversions may include the Middle East, 
Burma, Thailand, Hong Kong, Korea, the 
Philippines, various parts of Latin America, 
and possibly Africa. In this game of escala- 
tion and diversion the enemy enjoys a tre- 
mendous leverage because of the nature and 
location of the war, and of the tactics used. 
According to our military doctrine we re- 
quire a superiority of 10-1 in manpower to 
control guerrilla tactics. Yet we fight at the 
back door of 25% of the human race as po- 
tential enemies, Because of the location of 
the enemy, our logistics problem is massive. 
Because of the sophistication of our tech- 
nology, it is tremendously expensive, All these 
factors run our costs to 25 billion per year at 
present levels. The enemy's costs probably 
run to 250 million per year, or 1% of ours. 
One successful diversionary effort by the 
enemy involving another of the 50 or so free- 
dom-loving“ nations to which we have made 
a “commitment,” at a similarly remote part 
of the world, would require total mobilization 
of the American people and resources. 

The present level of involvement in Viet- 
nam has produced major impacts on Ameri- 
can society, and will produce even more. An 
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unhappy and frustrated people will be made 
even more unhappy by a major federal tax 
increase in the next few months. For Califor- 
nians, this will be added to the largest state 
tax increase in history, which becomes effec- 
tive today. Despite its size, the federal tax in- 
crease will not be enough to prevent the 
largest budgetary deficit in history, except 
for the yearg of WW II. This will increase 
government borrowing, increase interest 
rates, reduce the flow of residential mortgage 
funds, and have a generally unsettling eco- 
nomic effect. 

An indignant Congress and an unhappy 
President will cut domestic expenditures for 
the War on Poverty, education, space, health, 
urban blight, and a variety of other pro- 
grams, crippling many of them and saving 
2 or 3 billion dollars, which will have an 
insignificant effect on the deficit. However, 
because the programs cut will be those 
widely halled as the basis for a “great so- 
ciety”, and for which expectations were for 
a great increase, rather than a cut, the re- 
sulting gap between expectations and per- 
formance will encourage more and bigger 
riots. These riots may cost the economy con- 
siderably more than the budgetary savings, 
if the estimates I have seen so far of riot 
costs are any indication. 

At the political level I see very little chance 
for the re-election of President Johnson 
under the present circumstances. I likewise 
see very little chance of the Republicans 
nominating a candidate who will do any 
better. None of the three top Republican 
Presidential prospects—Romney, Reagan, and 
Nixon—have given a single indication of 
having a program that can cope with the 
crisis facing the U.S, and the world today. 
This country deserves better than what it 
apparently faces for next year from its great 
democratic system. 

At the very minimum next year's election 
should provide a dialogue and a choice on 
the great issues of our time. Is Vietman 
really a great crusade, worthy of the full 
support of the American people? Or is it a 
tragic error perpetuated by a stubborn and 
arrogant Executive bureaucracy, from which 
we should withdraw with a degree of humil- 
ity? Is the noble effort to create world order 
under law, conceived in WW II by the Great 
Powers, to be replaced by a new U.S, Im- 
perialism? Is the Cold War to be the per- 
petual condition of mankind? Are the prob- 
lems of poverty, race, urban decay and a 
society which massively befouls its own en- 
vironment to be solved, as an example to 
all mankind, or be disregarded? 

My guess is that these questions will be 
submerged in waves of rhetoric, rarely asked, 
and never answered in realistic terms for 
fear of alienating a voter. Yet they must be 
answered soon and adequately, if we are to 
cope with the present crisis of mankind. They 
are each related to the other, they require 
a political philosophy as different from the 
present as day from night, and yet nowhere 
on the horizon does there appear such a 
philosophy. 

I have left until last a few brief comments 
about my own program for a solution in 
Vietnam. My previous remarks should have 
made clear my complete disillusionment with 
the course we have followed. I regard that 
course as a Compound of all that is bad in 
American foreign policy. Yet as responsible 
citizens we should always try to answer the 
question “What would you do if you were 
making the decisions?” 

Up until the present time I have always 
felt that, although I am a vocal dove in 
criticizing our Vietnam - policy, I could fit 
within the limits of the concensus posture of 
the President. I have never advocated a U.S. 
pull-out of Vietnam. I have never urged 
turning the government over to the National 
Liberation Front. I consider our troops to 
be brave men doing an ugly job in the best 
way they can. I have accepted in good faith 
the President’s verbal assent to the Geneva 
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Accords as a basis for negotiations, his sup- 
port of free elections, his willingness to see 
Vietnam re-unified if the people desire, feel- 
ing that these provided an ample basis for 
settlement of the conflict, My most radical 
proposals have been for an end to the bomb- 
ing of the North, negotiation with the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as well as Hanoi, and 
a government elected in an honest election 
with every citizen free to run and free to 
vote. 

The iron logic of event has convinced me 
that I have been naive. I believe now that 
the President has accepted in fact and by 
his actions the position of those advisors who 
urge a military victory and the continuation 
in power of our hand-picked generals as the 
government of South Vietnam. I believe his 
political strategy is to seek to win the war, 
thus justifying his course of action and his 
tremendous commitment of U.S. resources, 
or failing that, to intensify Vietnam next 
year to a full-scale war in the hope that he 
will survive as a war-time President—none of 
whom have ever been defeated—according to 
his research. 

I would rather retire from politics than 
support this course, 

I now call upon the President to reverse 
his position and take the following steps: 

(1) Order our half million troops, our 
massive air and naval fieets, to cease fire 
and stand fast. Announce to the enemy and 
to the world that our soldiers will fire only 
if fired upon, but if fired upon will take all 
steps necessary for their own defense. 

(2) Ask the Geneva Powers to re-convene, 
under call of the co-chairman, to a neutral 
site in Asia, with the National Liberation 
Front participating as a belligerent. 

(3) Participate in good faith negotiations 
as long as necessary to reach a settlement, 
making clear that he will be guided by the 
basic principle that the future of South 
Vietnam shall be determined by the freely- 
expressed decisions of its own people. 

(4) Insist that the final agreement be 
guaranteed by the great powers, and adequate 
enforcement machinery provided. 

I believe that these steps contain all that 
is necessary to achieve an immediate end to 
the war, and a political settlement which 
will satisfy the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people. It allows the United States to 
seize the initiative. It builds upon the prece- 
dents of previous international agreements 
relating to the area, fragile and unsatisfac- 
tory as they have been. It adheres to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of peoples, a cor- 
nerstone of American foreign policy. It reme- 
dies the cardinal defect of Geneva, the lack 
of guarantees by the participants, so that 
when France failed to carry out her obliga- 
tions, the other great powers would have 
filled that gap. It places the U.S. squarely 
back on the side of enforceable world law, 
rather than as the self-proclaimed policeman 
of the world, 

Undoubtedly there will be those who will 
say that this course would constitute sur- 
render to the enemy, They are completely 
wrong. It does constitute a recognition that 
there is a military stalemate in Vietnam, 
which cannot be broken without the com- 
mitment of an unacceptable level of U.S. 
manpower and resources. It does constitute 
a recognition that in a war that is primarily 
political in ita nature, the course of military 
escalation can lead to unacceptable possibili- 
ties of greater involvement. It may consti- 
tute a recognition that the U.S. made a mis- 
take in seeking by clandestine means to sub- 
vert the Geneva Agreements of 1954. 

This course will also require that the Ad- 
ministration admit frankly to the American 
people that most South Vietnamese feel that 
this is an anti-colonial war, not a war of 
Communist aggression—that the government 
We are supporting has no roots among the 
People, and never could have as long as it 
consists of generals who fought for the 
French, and landholders and businessmen 
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who owe their wealth to the French—that all 
Vietnamese are inherently suspicious of the 
Chinese and highly unlikely to serve as 
lackeys of Chinese Communism—and that 
the course of Communism in Asia will be 
determined more by how honest and dedi- 
cated to the welfare of their people the gov- 
ernment leaders are than by how big their 
armies are. All of these requirements fly in 
the face of myths promulgated by the Ad- 
ministration for several years. 

But if our real goals in this tragic war 
are what the President. claims they are—a 
government of South Vietnam acceptable to 
its own people, and a settlement of the prob- 
lems of the area in accordance with the spirit 
of the Geneva Agreements—we will achieve 
them by the program I am now advocating. 

Nor will this course endanger the safety 
of our men in Vietnam. If I thought it 
did, I would not advocate it. Our present 
military strategy is primarily that of “search 
and destroy”. Under this doctrine we go to 
enormous effort to locate enemy concentra- 
tions, exposing our troops to great hazards 
and tremendous casualties. Then, having lo- 
cated them, we rush our battalions to de- 
stroy them, almost invariably on terrain and 
under circumstances fayorable to the enemy. 
If, in order to satisfy the military, I need a 
more warlike description of my first point 
than “cease-fire and standfast”, I would call 
it “sit and destroy” rather than “search and 
destroy". In other words, we can select the 
terrain favorable to our troops, protect it to 
whatever extent required, and engage in 
constant reconnaissance. If the enemy de- 
sires to continue the fight they must do it 
under our conditions, concentrating where 
our alr and artillery can destroy them, rather 
than the opposite. While I am convinced that 
they would accept the cease-fire, I see no 
hazards to our troops remotely comparable to 
the present situation if they did not. 

And the very fact that a half million 
American troops sit permanently astride 
their land compels them to seek negotia- 
tions. No other course is possible, since we 
cannot be removed by military means. 

For the U.S. to end the war in Vietnam by 
its own initiative, and to institute the re- 
convening of the Geneva Powers under rea- 
sonable prospects for successful negotiations, 
would have such far-reaching benefits as to 
require another speech to explore fully. How- 
ever, in order to conclude this speech on an 
optimistic note, I will mention four such 
benefits. 

First, it would effectively balance the budg- 
et, by saving 10 to 15 billion dollars this 
year. Second, it would eliminate the need for 
a Federal tax increase. Third, it would allow 
for planning a major attack on our domestic 
problems in the next fiscal year. Fourth, it 
might get both me and President Johnson re- 
elected next year. 

The last reason alone makes a very strong 
case, as far as I am concerned. i 


New Jersey Riot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, no matter 
what the reason for the recent rioting, 
no citizen has the right to use violence 
to better his conditions, 

The truth is, however, that most of 
the rioters had no such idea in their 
minds when they were 
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During the week of July 16, 1967, 
WMAL radio in Washington broadcast 
an editorial concerning the New Jersey 
riot, a clear example of violence for the 
sake of violence. 

I commend the text of the editorial 
to the attention of our colleagues, as 
follows: 

New JERSEY RIOT 
(Broadcast during the week of July 16, 1967) 

A Negro reporter, watching as downtown 
Newark, New Jersey, went up in flames, said: 
“They're just shooting at anything white.” 

That single sentence stated clearly what, 
if allowed to continue, can create untold 
tragedy to American society. To hate because 
of color has long been the doctrine of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Now Negro extremist groups 
are giving this destructive doctrine reverse 
English with ever-increasing success, It is 
morally wrong to hate a Negro because of the 
color of his skin, It Is equally wrong to shoot 
white men because they are white. The Amer- 
ican races must not allow lunatic fringes 
to lead or push them into warring camps. 

We have no pat and easy solutions. But 
it seems obvious that the first order of busi- 
ness must be to restore order to the streets. 
No progress can be made in an environment 
of constant fear. Meanwhile, men of good will, 
both white and black, must continue to seek 
solutions to the very real problems of Negro 
housing, education and jobs. This work must 
go on rapidly—not because some youngster 
threw a molotov cocktail, but because it 
is morally and constitutionally right. 


Boston’s Newest School To Be Named in 
Honor of Speaker of the House John W. 
McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
read with great pleasure that Boston's 
newest school is to be named for Boston’s 
most distinguished citizen. A man the 
people of Boston have seen fit to send 
here to Washington for nearly 40 years 
to grace these halls of Congress with his 
courage, intelligence, and kindness— 
Jonn W. McCormack. 

The singular honor bestowed on the 
Speaker comes after years of dedication 
to education, not only in Boston and 
Massachusetts, but dedication to the 
broad spectrum of education in America. 
I believe that this is the first time that a 
school in Massachusetts has been named 
for a living man. It is a fitting honor for 
a man who lives to the full measure for 
his God and his country. 

It was JohN McCormacx’s hand that 
guided through the House the landmark 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, which has been hailed as the im- 
portant single event in the field of educa- 
tion of this century. 

The boys and girls who attend the 
John W. McCormack School will do well 
to take example from their school’s 
namesake. John W. McCormack has led 
our Nation to greatness by lending his 
greatness to this Nation. It might be time 
also to reflect how fortunate our country 
has been to have his steady hand, wise 
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Counsel, and courage to help guide it 

ugh a span of crises that has no com- 
Parison in history. 

I include at this point in the Recorp 

an article from the Boston Public Schools 

View which describes the new John W. 

cCormack School and the man for 
m it is named: 

N's Newest SCHOOL To BE NAMED IN 
Honor or SPEAKER or THE House, JOHN 
W. McCormack 
The most expensive school building ever 

Constructed in Boston and the largest single 
ding to be undertaken since the com- 
Pletion of Hyde Park High School in 1929 
be named in honor of John W. McCor- 
tations et of the House of Represen- 


The school, on Mt. Vernon Street in Dor- 
ter, is being constructed on a five-acre 
site, and will accommodate 1100 pupils. Total 

is three million dollars. 
oho Committee member William E. 
Š Connor presented the motion to name the 
eW school on Mt. Vernon Street, the John 
+ McCormack School, The Speaker of the 
use, upon notification of the Committee’s 
pecision, expressed his gratitude to the mem- 
in a letter to Mrs. Louise Day Hicks 


“The high honor and tribute you and the 
other members of the School Committee have 
me pleases Mrs. McOormack and me 
ps than I can adequately express in words. 
1 always cherish this warm feeling of 
endship.’”” 
2 Honorable John W. McCormack is 
lifelong resident of South Boston. He was 
On Mercer Street, lived on Vinton Street 
Sen Fraduated from the John A. Andrew 
Sree Speaker McCormack was elected to 
in Massachusetts House of Representatives 

1920, The Massachusetts Senate in 1923, 

Was elected to the 70th Congress to fill 
© unexpired term of Congressman James 

» Gallivan. He was elected Majority Leader 
Of the Congress in 1940 and Speaker of the 

Ouse in the 87th Congress. 

Speaker McCormack holds honorary de- 
Bos from Boston University, Holy Cross, 
S ton College, Tufts, Providence College, 
tonehill, Georgetown, and the Catholic 

niversity in Washington, D.C. He has been 

onored as a Knight of Malta and holds the 

Medal of the Order of Catholic Lay- 

Men. The Speaker lives at 726 Columbia 
» South Boston. 


The new John W. McCormack School will 


house 32 classrooms, 4 special classrooms, a 


Toom, sewing room, food laboratory, drafting 


m. special guidance and administrative 

ces, metal and electronics shops and sci- 
ence laboratories. The school will serve 
Frades 4 to 8 and will be comparable to any 
in the nation. 


Rev. Seido Ogawa Delivers Address at 
50th Anniversary Celebration of Nu- 
uanu YMCA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to call to the attention of my 
Colleagues an inspiring address which 
Was delivered by the Reverend Seido 
Ogawa, executive secretary of the Hawaii 


Temedial reading laboratory, library, art 
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Council of Churches, at the recent 50th 
anniversary dinner of the Nuuanu YMCA 
in Honolulu. 

Mr. Ogawa emphasized how the 
Nuuanu “Y,” once dubbed the “Oriental 
Y,” has given substance to the leadership 
potential of the immigrant groups in the 
50th State. He stressed how, for over 
five decades, the *“ has provided the 
framework for the development of the 
sons and grandsons of immigrants from 
Asian nations and prepared them for 
roles of responsible citizenship in today’s 
cosmopolitan Hawaii. 

The Reverend Ogawa’s dedication to 
youth, and his recognition of the need 
for greater emphasis on the spiritual and 
moral training of our youngsters, has 
earned him the gratitude and respect of 
all who know him. 

Mr. Ogawa's address touches in a very 
personal and meaningful way upon what 
today’s youth needs, in example and en- 
couragement, to meet the complex prob- 
lems of modern society. 

In the hope that Honolulu's experience 
will be of some guidance to other cities 
in our country, I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the full text of Reverend 
Ogawa's speech, as it appeared in the 
July 17, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. 

“HAOLE Y” AND “ORIENTAL T“ 
(By Rev. Seldo Ogawa) 

I recollect that as a youth I spent a con- 
siderable amount of time at the Nuuanu Y. 
Much of it was time when I didn’t have any- 
thing special to do. I also recall many other 
occasions when I didn't spend time at the 
Y but agreed to meet friends there in order 
to go somewhere else—using the Y as a point 
of departure. I suggest that, especially from 
the standpoint of a youth, these are pretty 
good definitions of what a home is. 

I further remember—at the level of feel- 
ings more than mind—that on some occa- 
sions we went to the old Central Y on the 
corner of Alakea and Hotel and that those 
visits were accompanied by vague aware- 
ness of discomfort and formality. It was 
roughly a feeling of being in a stranger's 
home compared with the feeling of being at 
home in the Nuuanu Y. 

I don't mean to point up something nega- 
tive or to raise any issue. I'm just thinking 
back. I'm sure that the old image of the Cen- 
tral Y as the Haole Y and Nuuanu Y as 
the Oriental hangout reflected the socio-eco- 
nomic distances of an earlier day. Yet, to ac- 
cent the positive, there was wisdom and even 
necessity in the partly conscious partly sub- 
conscious, development which led to the es- 
tablishment of the Nuuanu Y—on one hand 
as the integration and merging of separate, 
Oriental YMCAs, on the other hand as a * 
with a focus on Orientals, 

The formation of the Nuuanu Y had in- 
calculable social consequences—broad and 
basic consequences—for the Oriental popu- 
lace directly, and indirectly for all Hawall. It 
provided a social and psychologically neces- 
sary home base, a place that one could feel 
possessive about, a point of convergence for 
human hopes and opportunities, a place of 
learning and of testing. It also provided a 
Western type of social setting and structure, 
with its assumptions and values, with a pri- 
mary invitation to people from Eastern back- 
grounds to use it freely in the process of tran- 
sition and change, 

When we note how many of the key per- 
sonalities of the first generation Oriental 
groups felt themselves deeply Involved in 
and identified with the life and objectives of 
the Nuuanu Y, when we remember also how 
many of the second generation have moved 
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in, through, and out of the Nuuanu Y to po- 
sitions of influence in the larger community, 
the work of the Nuuanu Y is an important 
fabric of the life we have today in this com- 
munity. If I were to summarize what I feel 
to be the significance of the Y in its first 50 
years it would be In somewhat the following 
terms: 

The Nuuanu Y helped to give substance 
to the leadership potential of the immigrant 
groups. Consciously or otherwise the atti- 
tude of the Nuuanu Y was that Oriental im- 
migrants were not all “laborers” (at least 
not born laborers), that regardless of the 
initial auspices under which they came they 
represented at least a cross-section, a spec- 
trum of talents and abilities, that among 
them were leaders as well as followers, that 
for the welfare of the immigrant groups as 
well as the community at large these people 
should be encouraged to develop to their 
maximum potential. 

The Y offered support, encouragement and 
interested friendship. It offered the tools 
which immigrant peoples need for cultural 
adjustments—language classes, social graces, 
and supportive groups. It provided the frame- 
work for leadership to develop with the re- 
sult that both the immigrant groups and 
the community benefited. 

The second generation, the current older 
leadership of the Y, has carried on the leader- 
ship developmental process, not always as 
consciously aware of the sociological implica- 
tions, taking more for granted, nevertheless 
appreciative of an institution committed to 
serve them, After a while many became less 
consciously dependent on or identified with 
the Y, but this is a natural process of wean- 
ing and independence. The truth remains 
that many who may not feel consciously in- 
debted to the Y would acknowledge early 
and basic influences. The T's work and back- 
up have been a basic social and psychological 
necessity for the first and second generations 
in Honolulu. 

And what about the Nuuanu Y today and 
tomorrow? I have some concerns. One is that 
every institution undergoes a process of at- 
trition, It tends to lose something in the 
course of the years—something of the vision, 
the social dream, the determination to over- 
come, the feel for people and their needs— 
something of the intangible complex of moti- 
vations that spells the difference between 
a vital human organization and routine 
operation. And the more there is to look 
back upon with satisfaction the greater 
danger that we rest on past laurels instead 
of exercising critical self-examination, real- 
izing that new times demand new dreams as 
the price of continued relevance. The YMCA, 
like the church, like social work, like educa- 
tion, has an honorable past but the question 
we must ask continuously is whether historic, 
past significance—on the part of church, 
education, or social work, or the Y—is suf- 
ficient for the opportunities and needs of 
today. 

One of the things which identifies the Y's 
past is the disproportionately large number 
of outstanding men which it was able to 
attract and to help in developing. I'm not 
thinking so much of a particular area of 
human achievement, such as physical 
prowess, but of the whole man, the kind of 
man symbolized by the Y triangle. It seems 
to me that we are not addressed today, in 
the program of the Y, to the same broad 
objective of developing men of stature, men 
who stand tall. The strength of the Y in 
Honolulu is in the men who have helped 
build this community, the men who by their 
own height among men have helped to paint 
the direction for others. 

Admittedly this task is a good deal more 
difficult today. But the need is also far 
greater, The human landscape today is ex- 
ceedingly flat and monotonous. There is an 
absence of landmark personalities, that is 
people who are identifiable above the crowd, 
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who can help others to identify themselves. 
I have had a growing feeling that the so 
called “revolt of youth,” the unexpected 
manifestations of youthful frustration, have 
to do with a hostility that is directed toward 
a society which is failing to set examples and 
to point directions. 

Let me share a personal satisfaction. It 
has to do with the fact that my son has 
been enrolled in one of the classes in the 
self defense arts for five years. My satis- 
faction has to do with the kind of person 
the instructor ls, a man with obvious poise 
of spirit—secure, self confident, and there- 
fore humble—interested in helping young 
men to grow in similar poise of spirit, a man 
whose quiet manhood commands respect. 
I want my son to be like that, not needing 
to prove his strength or ability because he 
knows himself, able to think of others“ needs 
because he doesn’t have to be anxious about 
his own. 

Somehow I feel that the genius of the 
Y is related to this kind of human relation- 
ship, that our necessary concern and focus 
must be on providing this kind of leader- 
ship—both staff and volunteer—on getting 
the kind of people who incarnate in them- 
selves what the youth of today need, in 
example and encouragement, to be the real 
men of tomorrow. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp my newsletter, 
Washington Report, for the month of 
August: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 

(By Congressman WILLIAM E. MINSHALL) 

Even cynical observers of the Capital 
scene are amazed by the length of time— 
one full year—granted by the President to 
his National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders to answer his three basic ques- 
tions about the riots ravaging our nation. 
The President’s questions are: 1) “What 
happened?” 2) “Why did it happen?“ 3) 
“What can be done to prevent it from hap- 
pening again?” ... While we wait a year 
jor the Commissions report how many more 
innocent citizens of all races will be killed or 
injured? How many more American cities 
will be pillaged and reduced to ashes by fire- 
bombs?” . . . Answers to the President's 
questions are already a matter of record. 
The facts speak for themselves. 

Facts: Communist Involvement. Testify- 
ing before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee February 16, 1967, FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover said: “Communists and other 
subverstves and extremists strive and labor 
ceaselessly to precipitate racial trouble 
Such elements were active in exploiting and 
aggravating the riots . . in Harlem, Watts, 
Cleveland and Chicago.” ... 1964 Un- 
American Activities Committee hearings 
quote racial agitator and FBI fugitive Rob- 
ert Williams, who fied to Castro's Cuba 
and now mails his publications from Red 
China to the U.S. via Canada: “During the 
hours of the day sporadic rioting takes place 
and massive sniping. Night brings all-out 
warfare, organized fighting and unlimited 
terror against the oppressor and his forces, 
Such a campaign will bring about an end to 
oppression and social injustice in the US. A. 
in less than 90 days.” .. . Stokely Carmi- 
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chael, from Havana July 27, 1967: 
“We must internationalize our struggle and 
if we are going to turn into reality the 
words of Che (Guevara) to create, two, three 
or more Vietnams, we must recognize that 
Detroit and New York are also Vietnam.” 
H. Rap Brown, head of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, July 
26, 1967, after his arrest for inciting a Cam- 
bridge, Md., riot: “These rebellions are but 
a dress rehearsal for the real revolution,” 
and July 27, speaking in a Washington, D.C., 
church, Brown said: “black people” should 
do “more looting and shooting. If you're go- 
ing to loot, loot yourself a gun store. You 
got to arm yourself, brother.” 

Solution: Arrest and prosecution of in- 
surrectionists advocating the overthrow of 
our government. For this reason I introduced 
in 1966 and voted on July 19, 1967, for pas- 
sage of the Anti-Riot Bill to invoke severe 
penalties on any person using interstate fa- 
cilities for the purpose of inciting riots. This 
legislation now awaits Senate action. For 
this reason I also telegraphed the President 
and the Attorney General July 28 calling for 
the immediate apprehension and arrest of 
Stokely Carmichael the moment he returns 
to this country, to be held without bond on 
a charge of treason, even though we are in 
an undeclared war. For this reason I urge 
strong anti-crime laws, better police pay, and 
possibly mobile anti-riot squads at strategic 
locations near potential trouble spots. I 
urge that the U.S. Supreme Court review its 
decisions which place justice to the criminal 
and anarchist before justice to the victim. 
According to official FBI records, national 
crime rates have risen by 62% since 1960. 

Facts; Demagoguery to gain votes. The 
sudden dismay and alarm of high-ranking 
Washington officials ring false to those who 
recall that in August, 1965, President John- 
son told demonstrators at the White House: 
“I am proud this morning to salute you as 
fellow revolutionaries. Neither you nor I are 
willing to accept the tyranny of poverty ... 
I hope that you . will go out into the 
hinterland and rouse the masses and blow 
the bugles and tell them that the hour has 
arrived and their day is here.“ . . And Vice 
President Humphrey's statement last year 
that if he had to live in slums you'd have 
more trouble than you have had already, be- 
cause I've got enough spark left in me to 
lead a mighty good revolt under those 
conditions.” 

Solution: A curb on inflammatory remarks 
by men in public office—Democrat or Repub- 
lican; by legitimate civil rights leaders who 
represent just grievances by minority groups; 
and by clergymen who advocate civil dis- 
obedience and open their church doors to 


provide forums for such characters as Rap 


Brown. The political leader who treats the 
poor, and particularly Negroes, not as in- 
dividuals but as a “bloc vote,” and attempts 
to manipulate them through impossible 
promises, insults them not only as American 
citizens but as human beings. The news 
media, including radio and TV, has a re- 
sponsibility to report the news accurately 
and impartially. But it increasingly has be- 
come a sounding board for the rabble-rous- 
ing Carmichaels, Browns and Floyd McKis- 
sicks, under the guise of “public service 
programming.“ 

Facts: Sharecropper politics, promising 
grandiose handouts which seldom mate- 
rialize. The first $1 billion of the Anti-Poy- 
erty Program went for “administration,” but 
in fact lined the pockets of political appoint- 
ees. The poor never saw a penny of it. Only 
about 10,000 youths have been “graduated” 
from the scandal-ridden Job Corps in three 
years at a cost of $54,000 each. Only 1 in 10 
corpsmen has found a job through direct 
placement by Corps officials. Capitol Hill is 
hearing testimony that Office of Economic 
Opportunity workers in some cases con- 
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tributed to racial and social unrest— 
Newark's police chief wired OEO’s Sargent 
Shriver to that effect six weeks in advance 
of the riots there. Shriver never answered 
the telegram. .. . The Federal government 
has spent literally hundreds of billions of 
dollars on programs relating directly to the 
poor—$25.6 billion is earmarked for such 
purposes in this year’s budget alone!—with- 
out achieving the desired results. An imper- 
sonal bureaucracy, with all its red tape and 
administrative costs, is bungling jobs which 
could be handled better and at less expense 
by state and local governments. 

Solution: Education, job-training and in- 
telligent social welfare aid in cases of proven 
need, administered by dedicated personnel 
who understand and can communicate the 
fact that freedom’s corollary is responsibility. 
Generations of privation and slipshod school- 
ing have created a society of both black and 
white Americans on public dole because of a 
lack of education, a lack of job skills and 
a lack of ambition. Education and incentive- 
building programs must be the tasks not 
only of the Federal government, but, more 
important, of state and municipal agencies 
which are closer to the problems involved. 
Private industry, local church and charitable 
organizations and private citizens must share 
in these efforts. Every American's rights are 
clearly written in the Constitution and un- 
derscored by numerous laws whose 
I have supported in Congress. Now is the time 
to emphasize responsible exercise of those 
rights, but not through bigger welfare checks 
or handouts. .. . Overseers of the Great So- 
ciety planation system disregard a cruel as- 
pect of their reckless spending—for thos¢ 
who must literally count every penny, the 
rise of nearly 12% in the cost of living sincé 
1961 means less food on the table and fewer 
clothes for the children of the poor. 

Facts: Rats vs Riots—not relevant. Petti- 
foggery as typified by the furor over the Ad- 
ministration’s 2-year $40 milllon Rat Con- 
trol Bill’—rejected by the House in a 207- 
176 rolicall vote—creates false issues and dis- 
harmony. The legislation would, in fact, have 
served about only half of 1% of the nation’s 
18,000 communities and would have dupli- 
cated $3 million in now underway 
in four Federal agencies. Ironically, Detroit 
was cited by the bill's proponents as a model 
city in its municipally-sponsored and f- 
nanced rat control program. Under it, Detroit 
has drastically reduced the incidence of rat 
bites, rat-transmitted diseases and rat-in- 
fested buildings. A Federal rat program 
would have been administered by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
Since Cleveland has yet to come up with 
“workable programs” according to HUD cri- 
teria, the city probably would not have been 
eligible for aid. Cleveland Health Depart- 
ment figures for animal bites during 1966, 
incidentally, reveal these statistics: 4,626 dog 
bites; 202 cat; 53 rat; 42 squirrel; 18 rabbit: 
17 hamster} 9 mouse; 7 monkey; 4 guinea 
pig; 2 each, chipmunk, raccoon and horse, 
and, 1 each, oppossum and skunk, 

Solution: Stronger local enforcement of 
building codes, garbage collection and litter- 
ing, plus an all-out program to educate in- 
dividuals in eliminating cause of rat infesta- 
tion. City officials might well study the De- 
troit rat-eradication plan which has proven 
so successful. Some responsibility still rests 
with private citizens and the communities in 
which they live. For the Federal government 
to launch another multimillion-dollar pro- 
gram at a time when we have plunged $29 
billion deeper into public debt can only add 
to inflationary trends which place the heavi- 
est burden on the poor. 

Summary: Americans of all colors and 
creeds must not heed the cry of the insur 
rectionist: “If we don’t get change we are 
going to tear this country apart!“ My com, 
passion is boundless for the vast majority of 
loyal and industrious Negro Americans wh? 
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Eo about their business peacefully, maintain 
decent homes and moral standards, and try 
keep their equilibrium under a storm- 
cloud of hate-mongering by rabble-rousers 
of both races, ranging from Black Power ad- 
Yocates to the Ku Klux Klan, Lincoln said: 
There is no grievance that is a fit object 
Of redress by mob law.” The more than 120 
the many thousands injured and the 
Millions of dollars of property damage this 
Year alone as a result of riots bear testimony 
to that truth. Americans must not look en- 
tirely to government to fill the moral vacu- 
um which exists in our country today. We 
must not sacrifice ourselves, our children, or 
future of our country as a free nation 
du an altar of greed, cynicism, hypocrisy, in- 
tolerance, indolence or political corruption. 
We must return to the proven virtues which 
Made the United States great: honor, cour- 
age, self-reliance, self-discipline, industry, 
Compassion for others, and respect for fam- 
üy and the laws of God and country. We 
Must respond to the words of the Great 
Emancipator: 

“We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have 
Strained it, it must not break our bond of 
Affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
Stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
Brave to every living heart and hearthstone 
au over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again touched, 
88 surely they will be, by the better angels 
ot our nature.” 


Missile Defense Misconceptions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter to the editor appeared in the 
Greenville News, Greenville, S.C. on 
July 1. This excellent letter warrants the 
Very earnest attention and careful study 
of our Defense Department, the White 

, and the Congress: 
MISSILE DEFENSE MISCONCEPTIONS 


I take exception to a recent editorial on 
the need for a missile defense system. It is 
true that our generous Congress appropri- 
Sted the billions needed for this project bu 
Only after reports that the Soviets were de- 
Ploying such a system. Whether it was a 
Case of keeping up with the Jonesvitches or 
Plain fear, Congress was once again throw- 
away our taxes for nothing. 

What is wrong with this nuclear nostrum? 
First, it would be outrageously expensive, 
With the free rein that Congress gives de- 
ense appropriations, it would soon become 
the largest single item on our budget. The 
Jolt Chiefs of Staff have made many errors 
A judgment about weaponry in the past, 

they are currently making s costly one. 
Tt would seem from our defense budget that 

consider the best defense to be the most 
Sostiy one. 

With American lives at stake, cost alone 
Could not be the deciding factor. It is an in- 

putable fact that, if we did start this 
Program, it would be years before we could 
Bet our by then obsolete anti-missile system 
deployed. Also, it would not be totally ef- 
Sctive. Some missiles would undoubtedly 
Penetrate the system. This alone would be 
isastrous in an atomic war. But suppose 
t by some miraculous scientific break- 
ugh we did come up with a system that 
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was 100 per cent effective in destroying enemy 
missiles. What would happen to the fallout? 

No matter where we intercepted the mis- 
siles some of the deadly fallout would reach 
the United States. Also the system would not 
protect against airplanes flying too low to 
be tracked on radar. And an atom bomb 
dropped from an airplane is just as deadly as 
one delivered by missile. 

We have little to fear from China. All of 
their atomic bombs were dropped from air- 
planes. Therefore, it is highly unlikely that 
they should suddenly develop a rocket cap- 
able of lifting a hydrogen bomb weighing 
several tons. Any airplane trying to bomb 
the United States would be quickly and to- 
tally destroyed. 

To attack the United States the aging Mao 
would first have to stop the civil war that 
grips his country. Then to avoid total anni- 
hilation he would have to destroy many hun- 
dreds of square miles of United States terri- 
tory, all United States held islands and our 
many bases around the world, including 
those in neutralist countries. 

With this impossible military feat accom- 
plished, China would face Polaris missiles, 
shelling from ships, bombs from airplanes in 
the air when the war started and from air- 
craft carriers, and war with Taiwan, 

At the present time the United States has 
More than enough missiles to wipe out all 
life on the earth. Not even Russia’s costly 
missile defense system, which has undoubt- 
edly weakened the Soviet economy, could 
save that country from a mass missile attack. 

We should be thankful that the Secretary 
of Defense has saved us from the economic 
ruin and false sense of security that an anti- 
missile system would bring. No country 
would dare attack another country knowing 
that the counterattack would reduce it to an 
atomic cinder, a mere memory. As in the 
past, the best defense is a good offense. 

JACK FERGUSON, 

CLINTON, 


De Gaulle Is No Friend of the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, Charles de 
Gaulle, the President of France, has gone 
to great lengths to demonstrate his lack 
of friendship for the United States and 
has interfered in the domestic affairs of 
our great and good neighbor to the north. 
Canada, which is this year celebrating 
its centennial, does not need gratuitous 
advice from De Gaulle and neither do we. 

Twice in my short lifetime American 
men, materials, and money have helped 
to liberate France from her enemies. 
France still owes us $4,882,072,989 in 
principal and interest because of the help 
we extended half a century ago. Since the 
close of World War II we have sent 
France $9,409,000,000 under the various 
foreign aid programs, not to mention 
help furnished under programs that have 
not been broken down by countries. 

Will we never learn that we cannot buy 
friends? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a newsstory from today’s New 
York News: 
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Burris THINK OLD CHARLIE'S Hap IT 
(By Henry Maule) 

Lonpon, July 26.—The flat statement was 
made at a recent British cabinet meeting 
that President de Gaulle, 76, is becoming 
senile, that his hatred for the United States 
and delusions of grandeur have befuddled 
his thinking, Whitehall sources disclosed to- 
day. 

The statement, was made when Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson reported on his visit 
to Paris in June. Wilson, shocked, stood up 
for his recent host. 

Other cabinet ministers cited instances 
of sudden inexplicable shifts of policy by 
de Gaulle, attributing them to his advanced 
megalomania, in which he sees France as a 
great world power and himself as a dominant 
world figure. 

For instance, it was pointed out that de 
Gaulle swore lasting friendship and coopera- 
tion with Germany on his last visit there; 
but he told Wilson that he wanted a Franco- 
British partnership because he was afraid 
that Germany would dominate Europe after 
his death. 

Then he supported Israel and sold it huge 
armaments, but he suddenly switched to 
side with the Arabs and said Egypt had every 
right to close the Gulf of Aqaba. 

But perhaps the most instances of his 
lack of clear thinking were given on his 
visit to Canada, First was his unn 
crack at the United States when he landed, 
then came his open encouragement of the 
Quebec separationists. 


A Matter of Enlightened Self-Interest 


SPEECH 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Henry Fluegel Silver of my State, a public 
spirited citizen and highly successful 
chartered life underwriter, recently wrote 
to me about the importance of develop- 
ing multilateral assistance for the devel- 
oping nations. 


For the benefit of my colleagues and 
other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, I insert his letter herewith: 


New Yoru, N.Y, 
Representative JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE BINGHAM: The mass 
poverty of the underdeveloped countries is 
almost beyond the grasp of our understand- 
ing. As a result, we have found it easier to 
pay lip service to our moral obligations than 
to take the practical and hard steps neces- 
sary to attack this problem meaningfully. 

No country can hope to offer, indefinitely, 
food surpluses to the starving of the world 
on a unilateral basis. Even food aid organized 
on an international basis cannot be regarded 
as a permanent solution. The food surpluses 
of the high productivity nations will shortly 
be exhausted. Putting back into production 
their entire idle acreage will not begin to take 
up the slack in this race between need and 
available resources. 

The financial and material aid needed by 
the developing nations over the next 15-25 
years cannot be provided by any single na- 
tion. On the other hand, for the rich nations 
to simply increase their share of the aid re- 
quired without consideration of the larger 
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economic issues involved, is to throw good 
money after bad. The poor nations cannot 
profitably use this aid in a logical and well- 
planned development program if they con- 
tinue to suffer under the burdens of an in- 
creasing debt-service, unfavorable foreign 
trade arrangements, and a shortage of for- 
eign exchange. 

The long-range planning now required can 
only be accomplished on an intergovernmen- 
tal basis. Agencies within the United Nations 
are the obvious channels for the aid resources 
now required. If the United States were to 
initiate this step it could begin to erase the 
unfortunate and unfair image is has acquired 
as a neo-colonial and imperialist power. It 
would gain the confidence of the ordinary 
people of the world through two steps: its 
support of the United Nations, and its will- 
ingness to take action that implies some form 
of economic sacrifice. It is a matter of en- 
lightened self-interest to embark on this 
path. Herbert Waters, the assistant adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment put it cogently when he said: Hunger 
used to be the silent enemy of man. Starva- 
tion used to be the silent way of death. Not 
any more. Instead of silence, it can mean a 

roar of violence.” 

As the most powerful nation on earth it 
behooves us to utilize our affluence and in- 
fluence for the International general welfare. 
By so doing we ensure a decent world for 
our posterity to inhabit. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY PLUEGEL SILVER. 


The Late Emanuel Ress, Political Poet 
Laureate 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend, Emanuel “Manny” Ress, the 
political poet laureate and button king, 
is dead. 

He was a pioneer in the art of titillat- 
ing the ticket in political situations. He 
knew all the politicians of whatever 
party and station, and was friend to all. 

His buttons and slogans were “clean 
not obscene,” and he would not have it 

therwise. 


o 2 
Manny will be missed, and he would 

have appreciated the conclusion Ress in 

Peace.“ 

His obtituary from the New York 
Times of Wednesday, July 26, 1967, 
follows: 

EMANUEL Ress Dres Here at 59—BUTTON 
Kino or POLITICAL SLOGANS—COMPOSED 
“Win WITH WILKIE” AND “We NEED ADLAI 
BADLY” IN NONPARTISAN CAREER 
Emanuel Ress, who was known as the 

“button king“ for his energetic promotion of 

buttons with political slogans, died of cancer 

Monday night in the New York Infirmary. He 

was 59 years old and lived at 62-10 84th 

Street, Rego Park, Queens. 

Mr. Ress, who sometimes called himself 
“the button baron—a sloganeer without a 
peer,” headed the Emress Specialty Company 
of 64 West 23d Street, which also makes pins, 
tags, posters, auto bumper stickers and other 
slogan buttons. 
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A tall, baidish, quick-spoken man, Mr. 
Ress was a familiar figure at the national 
political conventions of both major parties. 

“I don't care who wins,” his six-inch lapel 
button proclaimed. “My business is buttons.” 

Mr. Ress often talked in slogans, perhaps 
because he thought and dreamt in slogans. 
That's my business,“ he said before one 
convention. That's what I need for the but- 
tons I make—slogans.” 

He called his slogans “brevity with levity” 
and a book, “Campaign Fever," called him 
“the Shakespeare of the campaign buttons.” 
He estimated that he had turned out 500 mil- 
lion buttons in his time and had shipped 
them to all the states, Puerto Rico and 
France. 


COINED WILLKIE SLOGAN 


Mr. Ress, who was born in Brooklyn, at- 
tended Columbia University. He became in- 
terested in political campaigns in 1940, when 
he was asked to coin slogans for banners, 
pins, buttons and posters for Wendell L. 
Willkie. He com “Win With Willkie.” 

Then he quit working for a brokerage house 
to join the specialty house that produced his 
original buttons. In World War II he served 
as captain in the Army finance department 
overseas and received the Legion of Merit. 

After the war he returned to New York 
and set up his specialty company. “I was de- 
termined to be bipartisan,” he said, “and the 
more a party buys from me the more biparti- 
san I become.“ 

He showed his bipartisan spirit in 1952 
by countering ‘I Like Ike,” which he said he 
had composed in 1947, with We Need Adlai 
Badly.” He was also ready with a song, 
“We're Looking Over Estes Kefauver Whom 
We Overlooked Before,” and “Ike and Dick 
Sure to Click.” 

Mr. Ress kept himself posted on political 
trends by reading newspapers and magazines, 
staying in touch with leaders at local levels 
and visiting national conventions early as “a 
missionary.” “I have to know what's going 
to happen,” he explained, “so that I can 
have my buttons out on time.” 

When former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower criticized the “sensation-seeking col- 
umnists and commentators” at the 1964 Re- 
publican convention, Mr. Ress's factory 
quickly punched out “Sensation-Seeking 
Press" buttons that kept appearing on the 
lapels of reporters throughout the campaign. 
Hours after the blackout in the Northeast, 
Mr. Ress was marketing a large black button 
that said: “In Memory of New York's Darkest 
Hour, Noy. 9, 1965.” 

Mr. Ress capitalized on the recent fad for 
wacky, irreverent buttons. Some of his 
“hippy-snippy-saying” buttons, as he called 
them, read “Speak British—Think Yiddish,” 
“Sex Is a Means of Communication” and, 
with a picture of a man with an axe, Sup- 
port Mental Health Or—I'u Kill You.” 

Others, for controversial political issues, 
had these legends: “Make Love Not War,” 
“Bomb Hanoi" and “Get Out of Vietnam” 
and “Black Power,” “White Power“ and 
“Green Power.“ 

Mr. Ress maintained that “buttons should 
be seen, not obscene.” Some people, he de- 
clared, are buying just for shock value. “Some 
even have four-letter words,” he noted. 
“That's an awful thing to have in a store 
where kids gather. The button business has 
always been a fun business, and I resent 
cheapening it.” 

Perhaps the saddest of his buttons reads: 
“You Too Can Be Replaced By A Button.” 

Surviving are his widow, the former Betty 
Pinkelson; his mother, Mrs. Rose Dunn, five 
brothers and four sisters. 

A funeral service will be held at 12:45 P.M. 


today at the Riverside, Amsterdam Avenue 
and 76th Street. 


August 3, 1967 
The Cult of the Loser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal on July 21 printed an 
editorial which I feel deserves serious 
thought on our part. 

The article deals primarily with the 
type of society we are creating here in 
this country—a society that is not great 
because it is not responsible. 

I urge again, in view of the remarks 
contained in this editorial, that we stop 
and reexamine carefully and as com- 
pletely as possible the path which we 
here in the Congress have laid out for 
our Nation’s future. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting this edi- 
torial at this point in the Recorp, and I 
earnestly ask every Member of this body 
to read it. Then let us all act to truly 
raise the quality of our society. 

THE CULT OF THE LOSER 


Occasionally these columns have remarked 
the strange inversion of values whereby the 
productive elements in society are increas- 
ingly criticized and the nonproductive citi- 
zens praised as paragons. From some of the 
Teaction we get you might suppose we were 
incurable Scrooges adamantly opposed to any 
attempt at social uplift. 

That's not the case, as it happens. And part 
of what we have been trying perhaps ineffec- 
tually to say is well put in a speech by Presi- 
dent Miller Upton of Wisconsin’s Beloit Ool- 
lege, quoted in a recent issue of U.S, News & 
World Report. 

“I have just about reached the end of my 
tolerance,” the educator observed, “for the 
Way our society at the present time seems 
to have sympathetic concern only for the 
misfit, the pervert, the drug addict, the 
drifter, the ne’er-do-well, the maladjusted, 
the chronic criminal, the underachiever, the 
loser—in general, the underdog.” 

Mr. Upton makes clear that he is certainly 
not against trying to help such people; it’s 
only that he thinks the others might be given 
a little credit once in a while: “Not the 
Wealthy, necessarily; not the ones in author- 
ity, necessarily; not the gifted, necessarily— 
just the doer, the achtever—regardless of his 
status, his opulence, his native endowment.” 

What has brought about this tendency to 
deride the successful and applaud the losers? 

Without claiming to know the complete 
answer, Mr. Upton suggests that many more 
or less successful people—by no means all, 
of course—have developed guilt feelings, 
paradoxically even about the fact of having 
made their way in the world. They get in the 
habit of berating themselves. 

He notes, for example, the ridicule showered 
on the famous (or as it sometimes seems 
nowadays, infamous) WASPs, itself a deroga- 
tory label for white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
suburbanites. The interesting point about 
the abuse is that much of it comes from the 
so-called WASPs themselves, and not in the 
form of healthy self-criticism but as a sort 
of “sick self-immolation.” 
` It might be added that there are possibly 
more concrete causes for what might be 
termed the cult of the underdog. In particu- 
lar the nation has been infected for a gen- 
eration or more with a philosophy of social 
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irresponsibility; according to this creed, the 
Society, and not the individual, is to blame 
for any anti-social behavior. It is logical 
enough, in that atmosphere, to go on to view 
those who do behave irresponsibly as per- 
fectly good citizens, or as even more worthy 
than the achievers. 

In any event, one of the unfortunate things 
about the reversal of values is not merely 
that it is a bit unfair to the people who work 
hard to try to make a decent life. It is also a 
disservice to the others, to the very ones that 
the community wants to help. 

Every society will contain a minimal num- 
ber that, often through no fault of their 
Own, are beyond the reach of effective assist- 
ance. But many more could be helped, if 
society went about it in the right way. And 
that means not just doles but motivation. 

It is a poor motivation. however, to preach 
social irresponsibility; it is no good for a 
loser to be told, in effect, that he need make 
No effort to better himself. What he needs is 
the kind of motivation that would make him 
Aspire to the life achieved by the hardwork- 

„ing majority. Were such the attitude, it's a 
Safe bet that far fewer would be on the grow- 
ing welfare rolls. 

Here again Mr. Upton has a useful com- 
Ment. It is important to recognize that the 
Quality of any society is directly related to 
the quality of the individuals who make it 
up.“ Obviously it won't improve greatly if 
Many individuals are left under the im- 
Pression they have rights but no personal and 
80cial obligations. 

That may be the worst aspect of the 
doctrine of irresponsibility. In looking down 
on achievement and favoring its lack, it 


threatens to dilute the quality of the society” 


as a whole. 


Conflict and Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Times of July 30, 1967. 
This editorial supported the President's 
actions in creating an Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, and stressed the 
compelling challenges facing the Com- 
Mission as well as the Nation. 

I also endorse the President's states- 
manlike action in creating this Commis- 
Sion. He spoke for all Americans, re- 
gardless of political party, in challenging 
the Commission to make recommenda- 
tions on this vital national issue. 

The suddenness and magnitude of 
what has happened across our Nation 
his summer should give us all concern 
about the future of our cities. The urban 
disease which is present in our streets is 
far more advanced than anyone had be- 
lieved. The President's Commission will 

faced with the task of critically 
analyzing the causes of this disease and 
recommending new approaches for con- 
trolling its spread. 

One of the initial concerns of the 
Commission is how to maintain respect 
for law and order. The President has 
Stated that violence will not be tolerated 
and must be dealt with forcefully and 
Swiftly. If the Commission, through its 
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deliberations with law-enforcement offi- 
cials, can develop more effective methods 
of combating violence once it erupts, 
order can be restored expeditiously, thus 
saving many lives and much needeless 
suffering. 

But in combating the urban discon- 
tent, we cannot direct our attention only 
to the outward manifestations of this 
disease. We must move on to the far 
more difficult task of getting at its 
causes, The hostile environment created 
by the combination of a lack of educa- 
tion, widespread unemployment, and in- 
adequate housing leads to a sense of 
alienation and a feeling of frustration. 
This condition cannot be changed over- 
night; yet if the Commission can find 
new ways of attacking these problems or 
better methods of implementing our 
present approaches, we can move a long 
way in giving these people hope for a 
better future. 

The final task of the Commission may 
be the most difficult, yet it is probably 
the most vital. It must fire the 
conscience of the Nation to a new aware- 
ness and understanding of the problems 
in our cities, and to the sacrifices we 
must make if we are to meet them effec- 
tively. The future of our Nation may de- 
pend on whether we can overcome this 
challenge. 

CONFLICT AND CONSCIENCE 

“We have endured a week such as no 
nation should live through: a time of vio- 
lence and tragedy.” 

Speaking to an anguished people, Presi- 
dent Johnson warned that violence will not 
be tolerated in the cities—and that the con- 
ditions that lead to such tragedy must not 
remain uncorrected, 

It was a somber President who spoke, and 
his words had far less of the politically 
partisan overtones that marred his address 
earlier in the week. In the face of a national 
emergency, there can be no such divisiveness 
or petty considerations as exhibited by con- 
gressional Republicans as well as Democrats. 

The national emergency demands new 
action, new approaches, new urgency—and a 
rededication to the indispensable tradition 
of law and order. 

To examine the causes of the terrible dis- 
order in Detroit and other U.S. cities, Mr. 
Johnson appointed a special presidential 
commission and charged it with recommend- 
ing “measures to prevent or contain such 
disasters in the future.” 

No such body has ever had a more com- 
pelling challenge. For in a very real sense, 
our survival as a nation depends upon find- 
ing the proper answers and in their proper 
implementation. 

The first task of the 11-man commission 
will be to deal with the immediate prob- 
lems: to identify the origins of the recent 
disorders, to determine if any conspiracy 
existed, and above all to find the most ef- 
fective ways to contain and to control vio- 
lence when it erupts. 

“Let there be no mistake about it.“ de- 
clared the President, “the looting, arson, 
plunder and pillage which have occurred 
are not part of a civil rights protest 
That is crime—and crime must be dealt 
with forcefully, and swiftly, and certainly, 
under law. 

“It would compound the tragedy, however, 
if we should settle for order that is imposed 
by the muzzle of a gun. . Not even the 
sternest police action, nor the most effective 
federal troops, can ever create lasting peace 
in our cities.“ 

The President thus turned to the far more 
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dificult task of moving beyond “the uneasy 
calm of martial law.” 

That task has been made even more diffi- 
cult by the reaction of many members of 
Congress, who seem to feel—or believe that 
their constituents feel—that the rioting 
marks the total failure of efforts made to 
help the victims of poverty and discrimina- 
tion. 

If sufficiently widespread, this tragic dis- 
illusionment can defeat pending legislation 
that is worthy and frustrate future proposals 
that offer hope of treating the disease, not 
just its symptoms. 

“The only genuine long range solution for 
what has happened,” declared the President 
“lies in an attack—mounted at every level— 
upon the conditions that breed despair and 
violence. 

“All of us know what those conditions are: 
ignorance, discrimination, slums, poverty, 
disease, not enough jobs. We should attack 
these conditions—not because we are 
frightened by confilct, but because we are 
fired by conscience.” 

The members of the Presidential commis- 
sion well know the causes of the conflict. As 
governor, mayor and members of Congress, 
they know them. As representatives of the 
civil rights movement, industry, labor and 
law enforcement, they know them. 

Their responsibility is to fire the conscience 
of the nation to a new awareness of the 
problems and to prepare the way for new 
solutions or the improvement of existing 
solutions. 

The commission’s efforts must not be used 
just to prop up support for all of the Ad- 
ministration's legislative program. There 
should be critical examination of these pro- 
posals, and there should be careful con- 
sideration of other possible solutions, either 
as crash programs or over a longer period. 

And there must be a re-examination of 
existing programs, most of which have not 
fully achieved their original goals. Frustra- 
tion in the ghetto is cruelly intensified when 
expectations are raised and then dashed. 

At the same time, the commission will 
surely give new impetus to the enactment of 
critically needed legislation for the protec- 
tion of all citizens—gun control and law 
enforcement support laws that are essential 
for safety in the streets of every city. 

“There is danger,“ warned the President, 
“that the worst toll of this tragedy will be 
counted in the hearts of Americans: in 
hatred, in insecurity, in fear, in heated words 
which will not end the conflict, but pro- 
long it.” 

Meeting that danger and overcoming it is 
the great challenge that confronts the mem- 
bers of the Presidential commission and 
every other American, 

We dare not fail. 


Iowa Legislature Acts on Billboards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Iowa General Assembly, in its last ses- 
sion, passed a resolution concerning the 
billboards, reading “Your Highway 
Taxes at Work,” which mark highway 
construction projects involving Federal 
funds. The resolution points to the in- 
consistency of these billboards to the 
preps program aimed at billboard con- 
rol. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


(By Lucken, Hagedorn, Briles, Van 
Gilst, and Stephens) 

Whereas, millions of federal and state 
tax dollars are boing spent for highway 
beautification and billboard control pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas, federal law requires one of the 
most obnoxious of all billboards, namely: 
the erection of “your highway taxes at 
work” signs on construction projects in- 
volving federal funds; and 

Whereas, the American public has very 
few illusions as to whose tax dollars are 
being spent; and s 

Whereas, national, state and local news 
media very ably and objectively provide the 
public with all the information required 
on these billboard signs and detailed in- 
formation is available to interested citizens 
in county court houses; and 

Whereas, the tax funds spent for the 
manufacture, erection and dismantling of 
these signs would serve public interests bet- 
ter if used for road improvement purposes; 
and 

Whereas, the placement of these signs have 
in some instances contributed to highway 
accidents and have been used in many states 
for misleading political advertising in favor 
of incumbent politicians; and 

Whereas, we consider the many thousands 
of dollars spent for these signs a public 
nuisance and a waste of public funds; now 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the sixty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa; the House of Representatives con- 
curring; 

That, we respectfully request tho Con- 
gress to repeal this requirement by federal 
legislation and that copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable members of the 
US. Senate, Bourke B. Hickenlooper, and 
Jack Miller, and the Honorable members 
of the Congress, Fred Schwengel, John C. 
Culver, H. R. Gross, John Kyl, Neal Smith, 
Wiley Mayne, and William J. Scherle. 

We, Robert D. Fulton, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Iowa and President of the Senate, 
Al Meacham, Secretary of the Senate, Mau- 
rice E. Baringer, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and William P. Kendrick, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing 
resolution was adopted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Sixty-second 
General Assembly of Iowa. 

h. ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa, President 
. Of the Senate. 
MAURICE E. BARINGER, 
Speaker of the House. 
MEACHAM 


Secretary of the Senate. 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


0 When the United States Went To War 
With the Arabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent Middle East crisis, the United 
States avoided direct confrontation with 
the Arabs. 

This was not always the case, however. 
As a matter of fact, the first war the 
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United States was ever involved in under 
the Constitution, was against the Arabs. 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an interesting article written by 
David Schwartz, who describes United 
States-Arab relations at the time of 
President Washington's administration. 
The article appeared in the July 27, 
1967, edition of the American Examiner, 
and follows: 
WHEN THE UNITED STATES WENT TO Wan 
WITH THE ARABS 
(By David Schwartz) 

The first war of the United States under 
the Constitution was against Arabs, the war 
with Tripoli in 1801 and not many years 
later, in 1815, there was a second war against 
the Arabs, the war with Algiers. 

It was this trouble with the Arabs that 
led to the U.S. beginning the building of 
a Navy. The ship, the Constitution, more 
affectionately known as “Old Ironsides,” the 
pride of the Navy, whose exploits were to be 
the theme of many a patriotic song was 
built primarily because of these troubles. 

At the bottom of both of these wars was 
the addiction of the Barbary states for pres- 
ents. Although Moslems, Christmas was all 
the time for them. They existed largely by 
piracy and unless the presents were satisfac- 
tory, any vessel entering the Mediterranean 
might be seized, say, as Nasser would have 
liked to seize an Israeli ship entering the 
Gulf of Akaba. The crews of the seized ships 
were held for ransoms. If not forthcoming, 
they were enslaved or killed. 

America first had an inkling of the trou- 
bles ahead, when the first ambassador of 
America to England, John Adams opened his 
new office in London. There was a knock on 
the door and who should enter but the 
suave ambassador of the Arab states. 

His Arabian Excellence fell over the neck 
of Mr. Adams like a long lost brother, Words 
could not express, he said, the admiration he 
entertained both for the country Mr. Adams 
represented and for Mr. Adams personally. 

Cool John Adams was overwhelmed. What 
had he done to deserve so much affection 
from a person he had never seen before, but 
then, he figured, these people from the 
Levant, where the sun pours its rays so end- 
lessly, cannot but glow with something of 
the same kindness and warmth. 

But suddenly the face of the Arabian Am- 
bassador turned pensive. It grieved him sin- 
cerely to tell Mr. Adams that his country 
was at war with the United States. 

That was a nice kettle of fish. Americans 
had just finished the Revolutionary War 
and now another war! 

Mr, Adams was puzzled. Why? he asked 
the Arab ambassador. There had been no 
problems between the two countries, no prov- 
ocation, no declaration of war. How could 
there be war? 

(If Adams lived today and heard how 
Nasser wants to have the advantages of 
peace while at war with Israel, he might of 
course have been prepared for the peculiar 
turns that Arab logic takes.) 

The Arab envoy explained that America 
had no treaty for the payment of black- 
mail, hence a state of war automatically 
existed. 

While Adams was considering the problem 
in London, Jefferson, who was the American 
ambassador in Paris, was even more con- 
cerned. The chief work of his embassy favored 
an international force to patrol the waters 
and put an end to the piracy. Most of the 
nations gave their presents. Adams thought 
that this policy was perhaps the only recourse 
America had. 

In 1785 two years before the Constitutional 
convention, two American vessels were seized 
by the Algerians with their crew of twenty- 
one sailors. A ransom of $2,800 for each was 
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paid, the highest demanded of any nation 
by the Arabs, but before the negotiations 
could be completed eleven of the Americans 
had died in Algerian prisons. 

In 1793, the Algerians seized ten American 
vessels and they were paid a ransom of about 
a million dollars, a tremendous sum in those 
days. 

Jefferson as Secretary of State in Wash- 
ington's Administration was continually 
faced by the problem. In a letter to Edward 
Ruttledge, he says the only answer is the 
use of force against the Algerians and in 
another letter to J. T. Callender, he wrote 
that the Algerians only understand two 
things fear and money.“ 

In 1801, the flag staff of the American em- 
bassy in Tripoli was cut, That was Tripoli's 
way of declaring war. Tripoli said the pres- 
ents were not big enough. Jefferson loved 
peace so much, he talked of abolishing the 
Navy, but he was forced to send warships 
to Tripoli. A desultory sort of war was carried 
on for several years and finally the Dey 
became a little more agreeable. But the Al- 
gerians continued for years troublesome and 
in 1815, handsome, dashing and heroic Com- 
modore Decatur, who was known to be ad- 
verse to taking any nonsense, entered Algiers 
harbor and gave the Dey the option of having 
his town blown up or paying damages and 
promising no further molestation of Amer- 
icans. After that, he visited other Arab 
Deys—they had more days than a week— 
and he gave them the same option. 

So came peace. 

Towns and streets in early America were 
named after the hero of this war—Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur. He was the toast 
of the young Union. 


Try Carmichael for Treasor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have been demanding 
that the Justice Department proceed to 
indict Stokely Carmichael for treason. 

In recent days we have had adequate 
reports emanating out of Havana that 
the actions of Carmichael, who is at- 
tending the Latin American Solidarity 
Organization Conference, come four- 
square within the meaning of treason, 
and I renew my demand that if Car- 
michael does, indeed, return to the 
United States, he should forthwith be 
tried for this crime. 

Treason is defined as, first, the betray- 
al of a trust: perfidy, treachery; and, 
second, the offense of attempting by 
overt acts to overthrow the government 
of the state to which the offender owes 
allegiance, or to kill or personally injure 
the sovereign or his family. 

I am including in the Recorn today 
statements made by Carmichael in Ha- 
vana which, in my judgment, clearly 
constitute succinct evidence to have him 
tried for treason. 

Here is a man who has gone to Havana 
illegally and in direct violation of Fed- 
eral laws dealing with travel to Cuba. 

Here is a man who is publicly consort- 
ing with Fidel Castro and the top Com- 
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Munist leaders of the Western Hemi- 
Sphere. 

Here is a man who is openly boasting 
that he and his followers have engaged 
in guerrilla warfare in the United States, 
8nd that he is even organizing more mil- 
tant guerrilla warriors throughout 

erica. 

Here is a man that openly and publicly 
announces that he and his followers will 
Organize a consciousness which would 

to the assassination of Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Dean Rusk, and Robert Mc- 
Namara. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are told by our 
Justice Department that there are in- 
Sufficient grounds for the American au- 
thorities to move effectively against 
Stokely Carmichael, then I must say 
there is a sickening weakness in the legal 
Structure of our great Republic. 

I say this Nation should move against 
Stokely Carmichael and if he can, let him 
exercise his American right of proper 
defense, 

Iam not at all persuaded by those who 
Would argue that to prosecute Car- 
1 would be to make a martyr out 


Such thinking is a total capitulation 
to treachery and perfidy. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, am I persuaded by 

who would argue that to try Car- 
michael would be to incite others to riot. 

Such surrender of our responsibility 
Under law and order is to capitulate to 
Mob rule. 

I believe that every legal means must 

Used to stop Carmichael and put him 

out of existence before we witness 
another major tragedy such as we saw in 
in 1963. 

Stokely Carmichael has committed all 
Of those acts which in the eyes of the 
law make him subject to a trial for trea- 
son. The courage of this Republic will 
be tested by the degree to which we will 
Move against this traitor. 

An Associated Press dispatch appear- 
ing in yesterday’s Washington Star is 
but one of a whole series of dispatches 
Which have come out of Havana quoting 
Carmichael as spreading his seeds of 
treason, 

The article follows: 

JOHNSON, ADES THREATENED BY CARMICHAEL 

Hayana (AP).—Stokely Carmichael called 
Yesterday for Negro guerrilla uprisings in U.S. 
Cities and made threats against President 
Johnson, British Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son and other high U.S. officials. 

Declaring that black power advocates “are 
Moving into urban guerrilla warfare in the 
United States," the militant Negro agitator 

d a three-hour news conference: 

“We have no alternative but to use aggres- 
Ave armed violence in order to own the land, 

uses and stores inside our communities, 
and to control the politics of those com- 
munities.” 

U.S. REPORTERS BARRED 

U.S. reportèrs were barred from the news 
conference, but Carmichael's remarks were 
Quoted by Havana Radio, George Ware of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, and Felix Greene, a British citizen re- 
Porting for the San Francisco Chronicle. 
„ Carmichael declared that Negro guerrillas 

Must develop a consciousness so that when 
People who are struggling get killed, 


lation will be against the leaders 
est.“ 
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“Let us develop a consciousness that when 
they touch one guerrilla, Lyndon Johnson, 
Dean Rusk, Robert McNamara and Harold 
Wilson must pay the price,” he said. We are 
not waiting for them to kill us, We will move 
to kill them first or rather, we are working 
towards that goal.“ 

BANNED FROM BRITAIN 


He presumably included Wilson because 
the Home Office last week banned him from 
Britain. 

“One good thing about the Vietnam war 
is that the United States has taught us how 
to kill,” Carmichael declared later. Our 
brothers returning from Vietnam are going 
to use that training well in the cities of the 
United States.” 

Asked about the role of white people in 
the Negro struggle, Carmichael replied: “The 
only whites we can use in our struggle are 
those who are ready to pick up guns with 
us to destroy the capitalist system.” 

Asked about the possibility that he might 
be assassinated, Carmichael said the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency has interna- 
tional license to kill and if the CIA con- 
tinues to assassinate fighters and guerrillas, 
vengeance must be taken against Western 
leaders. 

` “SOME WILL BE KILLED” 


“We are developing an international 
structure to combat the CIA,” he said. 
“While developing that structure, some of 
us will be killed. It is important for our 
people around the world to know that if 
we are killed, no matter what type of death, 
the CIA has committed it, that the CIA is 
responsible.” 

The State Department is making prepara- 
tions to reyoke the passport of Carmichael, 
who came to Havana for the Communist- 
dominated congress of the Organization of 
Latin American Solidarity. The Justice De- 
partment is also investigating the activities 
of the 26-year-old militant, a native of 
Trinidad who was raised in New York's Har- 
lem and the Bronx and is a naturalized U.S. 
citizen. 


Frank Commentary on Causes and Cures 
for Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and will be said about the 
causes and cures for the riots sweeping 
the country. Too many of the comments 
I have read were not the frank and blunt 
commentary I believe is needed and 
would be appreciated by the public. 


A very frank commentary, however, 
appeared in a column in the Polish 
American, written by its editor, Joseph 
Bialasiewicz, who incidentally is also ac- 
tive in the Democrat Party’s nationali- 
ties campaigns in Cook County, Ill. 
While I do not concur with all of the 
points expressed in this column I believe 
it to be one of the most direct and prac- 
tical articles that has come to my atten- 
tion. The article follows: 

Press reports concerning the latest racial 
outbreaks in various sections of the country 
contain some odd and curious linguistic 
terms—"uprising”, “revolution”, “upheaval” 
—which do not reflect the true meaning of 
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what is actually taking place. Let us quote 
some more accurate press informations: 

“Michigan: Negro outlaws engage federal 
paratroopers, national guardsmen and police 
in guerrilla combat“! 

.. . an outbreak by roving bands of 
Negro youths who spread destruction over 
wide area of a business district and fanned 
out in residential areas. The rocktossing Ne- 
groes broke several hundred windows, set 11 
fires and looted several establishments” 
(Grand Rapid, Mich.) 

a night of fire-bombing, looting, snip- 
ing, and brick and bottle flinging that left 
two Negroes shot to death .. . the city’s larg- 
est gun store was broken into and looters 
escaped with seven shotguns and undeter- 
mined amount of ammunition” (Rochester, 
N. X.) 

“.. . Negroes burned two blocks of their 
ghetto area, including homes, businesses, a 
church and a school and exchanged gunfire 
with police” (Cambridge, Md.) 

“Roving bands of Negro youths stoned 
cars and stores and burglarized some stores.” 
(Flint, Mich.) 

And now let us ask what all this has 
to do with the civil rights aspirations of 
the colored population. 

The President stated quite explicitly in 
his TV broadcast to the nation: 

“Pillage, looting, murder and arson have 
nothing to do with civil rights. They are 
criminal conduct .. . 

“We will not tolerate lawlessness. We will 
not endure violence. It matters not by whom 
it is done or under what slogan or banner. 
It will not be tolerated. This nation will 
do whatever is necessary to suppress and 
punish those who engage in it.” 

It would not be enough to state the facts 
about the latest disturbances and it would 
be also insufficient to condemn the insti- 
gators and their followers. There is an urgent 
need for the re-evaluation of the moral and 
ethical standards of the people who are 
creating these unwarranted and senseless 
conditions in bur cities, damaging not only 
the image of the country and at the same 
time undermining their own cause but they 
are also disregarding the rights and privileges 
of other citizens. 

The Republican opposition in Congress 
unfortunately undertook efforts to gain some 
political advantages of the existing chaos 
in big cities which might result in a dis- 
tortion of the real essence of what is gen- 
erally called a “hot summer.” 

There is no place for any partisan ap- 
proach during this crisis because both polit- 
ical parties have the same public respon- 
sibility. If the Republican Coordinating 
Committee charges that “the President has 
totally failed to recognize the problem” then 
it should be stressed that numerous ad- 
ministration projects did not receive Repub- 
lican support in Congress. Also one should 
not forget that the racial situation did not 
suddenly become the problem under the 
Democratic President but that it existed 
during previous administration under the 
Republican President, although it did not 
gain the urgent proportion of national crises. 

When Republicans are accusing their po- 
litical opponents, it might be judged as the 
opening salvo of the next year’s presidential 
campaign, on the other hand, the Democrats 
are answering correctly, as speaker McCor- 
mack commented, that “those who today 
speak piously of anarchy in the streets have 
not hesitated to strike down some of the 
most progressive laws aimed at these prob- 
lems.” 

The urgency of the Negro problem in this 
country calls for action based on realities 
and not on political maneuvering. Emotional 
approaches should be avoided because the 
futility of emotionalism, so much in evidence 
among the Negroes, brought about enough 
destructive and evil consequences. 
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Therefore, also, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union must be advised not to preach 
fantastic and unrealistic slogans in its emo- 
tional actions on behalf of colored citizens 
who have flagrantly violated the basic civil 
rights of other people. 

In Plainfield, N.J., 46 carbines have been 
stolen. The state troopers and national 
guardsmen have conducted a search under 
the direction of the state's attorney and con- 
fiscated some stolen and other weapons in- 
cluding rifles, pistols and sawed-off shot- 


Mihe ACLU argues about constitutional 
Jaw and the violation of “individual rights 
under the Fourth Amendment” because 
there was a lack of warrants before arrest. 

There was numerous evidence in many 
cities that weapons in the hands of irre- 
sponsible people cannot be tolerated. The 
ACLU is overlooking this aspect of the situa- 
tion. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES-—-The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trruz 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record -The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Rxconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive Issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted, These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript —When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
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ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Record is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
Will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxcon style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print G) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 


shall follow as closely as possible the order or 


arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one Housé 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear - 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the Conaressronal 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 8 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquirieé 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Making the Law an Ally in the War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most promising and effective community 
action programs developed thus far to 
help disadvantaged Dallas citizens help 
themselves is the Dallas Legal Services 
Project, which operates under an OEO 
grant and has the strong support of the 
State and local associations, 

This program is the subject of an ex- 
cellent article by Bert Holmes, associate 
€ditor of the Dallas Times Herald, which 
appeared in the Times Herald on July 
25. The article, entitled “Making the 
Law an Ally in War on Poverty: Dallas 
Legal Services Project Helps Thou- 
Sands, Builds Respect for Society's 
Rules,” presents an informative picture 
of the way community action programs 
are constructively working toward a 
better America for us all. With permis- 
Sion, I insert Mr. Holmes’ article at this 
Point in the Recorp: 

Maxine THE Law aN ALLY IN Wan ON Pov- 
ERTY—DALLaAS Lecat Services PROJECT 
Heurs THovsanps, Bumps RESPECT FOR 
Society's RULES 

(By Bert Holmes) 

A fast-talking sheetrock salesman made 
quite an impression on the aged Negro 
Woman living in a three-room shack near the 
West Dallas levee. She had worked for years 
as a maid and saved enough to buy her home. 
Now she survives only on her welfare check. 

Barely able to read, the woman signed a 
Contract for installation of the sheetrock. 
The price was $1,600, which probably was 
More than the shanty was worth. When she 
Missed a payment, the owner of the note 
Moved quickly to evict her from her home. 

Only minutes before she was dumped into 
the dusty street, a representative from the 
Dallas Services Project heard of the 
Problem and intervened. He halted the evic- 
tion and had a reputable contractor inspect 
the sheetrock work. The contractor estimated 

work was worth $200 and the Legal 

Services attorney negotiated a new contract 

for that amount. 

The elderly woman is paying off the re- 
duced note—and still living in her little 
home. She is one of 3,500 DaHasites helped 

year by the two-year-old service, fi- 

Danced in the main by the federal govern- 

ment through the Office of Economic Oppor- 

tunity. 

Such home repair frauds are only a small 
Part of the cases handled by the Dallas Legal 
Services Project but they are graphic exam- 
Ples of the effort to make the law work for 

in poverty as well as for the more 

&Muent. 

This week a circular drafted by the DLS 
4s being distributed throughout South Dallas, 
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where unscrupulous home improvement 
salesmen have been attempting to use the 
news of an impending code enforcement pro- 
gram to persuade residents to buy unneces- 
sary repairs. s 

Those working in the Legal Services Project 
have found that the legal problems of the 
poor are similar to those of society in gen- 
eral—domestic relations, child support, con- 
tracts and debts. The only que problem 
is in the relationship with welfare agencies. 

The Dallas project has been able to work 
out some modification of rulings, particularly 
in the area of aid to dependent children. It 
has not handled a case contesting the resi- 
dency requirements but a similar project in 
Connecticut obtained a court ruling holding 
that the six-months waiting period was a 
violation of freedom of movement, 

In Dallas, eight attorneys headed by Walter 
Steele and assisted by 150 volunteers from 
the Dallas Bar Association, provide a wide 
range of services through five offices, One is 
downtown, at 301 N. Market. West and East 
Dallas have one office each and South Dallas 
has two. A sixth office will open soon in 
Grand Prairie. 

The neighborhood offices vary their hours 
to suit the needs of their clients. One is open 
from 9 to 9 and all have one night session 
and a Saturday morning session, In addition, 
night meetings are held to educate neighbor- 
hood residents on their legal rights. 

Finally, to insure that all wno need help 
can find it, the volunteer lawyers man a 
“circuit rider“ program. They take up a sta- 
tion and serve as initial contact with anyone 
who comes by, either on his own or as a 
referral from a friend or a social agency. 


The community support for the legal serv- 
ices project has been magnificent in Dallas, 
Steele reports. In some cities there have been 
complaints of competition with lawyers in 
private practice but careful screening of cases 
and good liaison with the Dallas Bar has paid 
off here with the development of a coopera- 
tive atmosphere. 

At the recent Texas Bar Association con- 
vention in Dallas, a Houston lawyer tried to 
get approval of a resolution condemning the 
legal services program's policy of assisting 
in divorce cases. The resolution died in com- 
mittee. 

Domestic relations cases, including di- 
vorces, account for a third of the Dallas proj- 
ect case load but Steele points out that this 
percentage parallels the general court load. 
He makes a valid point when he says that it 
is important to help the poor legalize their 
domestic relationships. 

The cost of the Dallas program runs to 
303,000 a year, with the OEO putting up 
$263,435. It is part of what the Harvard Law 
Review calls “the new wave” in legal aid for 
the poor. In 200 local projects (seven in Tex- 
as), attorneys not only represent the poor in 
a variety of cases, but also provide education, 
help draft improved legislation and aid in 
community action. 

Their greatest contribution may be in 
buillding respect for the law. It will not come 
overnight but the flickering light from the 
fires of Detroit and Newark makes it clear 
that respect for the law needs all the nursing 
it can get. The poor of all races (and in Dal- 
las as many whites are helped as Negroes) 
must learn to choose litigation rather than 
demonstrations, the law rather than law- 
lessness. 


Activities and Facilities of American 
Freedom Center, Freedoms Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 4, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can Freedom Center, Freedoms Founda- 
tion, is located at Valley Forge, in my 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Its ac- 
tivities and extensive facilities are well 
defined in a statement written by one of 
my constituents, Kenneth L. Pyne, who 
is a Russian language instructor at the 
Boyertown Area Senior High School. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt of the statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOR THE PRESERVATION OF FREEDOM 


Cyrus Townsend Brady once remarks, “No 
spot on earth—not the plains of Marathon, 
nor the passes of Sempach, nor the place of 
the Bastille, nor the dykes of Holland, nor 
the moors of England—is so sacred in the 
history of the struggles for human liberty as 
Valley Forge.” It seems only a matter of sim- 
ple logic, then, that Valley Forge should have 
been selected as the site upon which to bulld 
the campus of Freedoms Foundation. General 
Bruce C. Clark described Freedoms Founda- 
tion as “. a catalytic agency in that its 
diffusion of the ideals and values of the 
American Way of Life sets in motion benefi- 
cient thoughts and actions in all fields of 
American endeavor.” 

When former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower assumed the active post of Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge on December 20, 1962, 
he sald, The mission of Freedoms Founda- 
tion is the perpetuation, undamaged, of all 
the values and aspects of human liberty, 
particularly in America, This is one of the 
noblest efforts to which any American can 
dedicate himself.“ 

In 1949 Don Belding, Co-Founder and now 
Chairman of the Executive Commitee of . 
Freedoms Foundation, prepared the Ameri- 
can Credo illustrating the American Way of 
Life based on the fundamental belief in God, 
a constitutional government designed to 
serve the people, and certain political and 
economic rights which protect the dignity 
and freedom of the individual. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has unequivocally 
voiced his support of this outstanding bas- 
tian of American Freedom. He says, “Free- 
doms Foundation is strongly undergirding 
American ideals with a program for all citi- 
zens. I have seen at Valley Forge their great 
library files of patriotic materials for class- 
room teachers, school systems, community 
programs in all fields of Americanism—from 
Pageants to economic education. 

“These should be made available to the 
nation’s scholars, educational administra- 
tors, public officials and the general public.” 


A 3967 


A3968 


Employing the free enterprise principle of 
incentive and reward, Freedoms Foundation 
utilizes an Annual Awards Program to en- 
courage and stimulate activities that in- 
crease understanding and appreciation of the 
freedom embodied in our way of life and the 
responsibilities we must assume as Ameri- 
cans. 


Since its founding in 1949 as an eleemosyn- 
ary corporation the Foundation has received 
some 1,300,000 entries in its National Awards 
programs. Nearly 16,000 awards have been 
made. Foundation representatives have ad- 
dressed over 7,000 meetings in every part of 
the United States. Of particular interest are 
the teacher and school awards given to 
teachers, schools and school systems for out- 
standing performance in teaching our chil- 
dren the principles and heritage of America. 

During the summer the Foundation con- 
ducts two two-week on-campus courses for 
children in grades four through eight on 
“Manners, Morals, and the American Credo.” 
All classes include daily instruction about 
manners, personal conduct, patriotic cere- 
monies, spiritual guidance, responsibilities, 
the lives of exemplary, historic Americans, 
and George Washington's Rules of Civility. 
This program is under the personal super- 
vision of Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, President of 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 

Reference and research work may be con- 
ducted throughout the year. The Center is 
now a depository for the accumulated wealth 
of awarded material from Freedoms Founda- 
tlon's Awards recipients. It is unparalleled 
laboratory for teachers and students. Par- 
ticularly unique is the J. Edgar Hoover Li- 
brary on Communism, the largest public re- 
search center on communism in the nation. 
Other libraries include: The Norris D. Wright 
Library on Valley Forge; The Albert W. 
Hawkes Library on the Constitution; The 
Richard W. Sears Library on Free Enterprise; 
The George Washington Carver Library on 
the Contributions of the America Negro; and, 
The General Douglas MacArthur Library on 
the American Flag. - 

Not to be overlooked is the wonderful op- 
portunity for schools, clubs, churches and 
other organizations to take field and study 
trips to the Freedoms Foundation. The 
Foundation is located only 30 minutes from 
Philadelphia and Independence Hall. Newly 
erected residence halls at the Foundation are 
available for persons on extended tours or re- 
search. Nothing has been forgotten in pro- 
viding opportunities for all Americans to 
visit the American Freedom Center. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor Grove 
has recently been established on the cam- 
pus, Fifty-two acres encompassing the 
streams and hills hallowed by the early pa- 
triots of the Revolutionary War, have been 
designated, one section for each of the 50 
states, Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia, as a permanent memorial to the re- 
cipients of the nation’s supreme military 
award, the Medal of Honor. 

This special area has been landscaped In a 
design approximating the map of the United 
States with each state identified in its appro- 
priate location. Several miles of winding 
paths connect the 52 Memorial Squares, each 
containing an Honor Shaft, a permanent obe- 
lisk in the design of the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

The most recently constructed major 
building on the 100-acre American Freedom 
Center campus on the western edge of Valley 
Forge State Park, a short distance from Gen- 
eral George Washington's Revolutionary 
Headquarters, is the Faith of Our Fathers 
Chapel. 

The chancel and stained glass window of 
the Faith of Our Fathers Chapel are exact 
replicas of those in the Prayer Room in the 
United States Capitol used exclusively by 
Senators and Representatives. The Chapel 
provides a place for meditation, prayer and 
worship for all peoples—a wellspring of the 
spiritual resources essential to the strength- 
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ening and preserving of our Republic under 
God. 

The Freedoms Foundation has real evidence 
of a revival of patriotic activities. This re- 
generation of constructive pride and resolute, 
responsible, patriotic devotion must be nur- 
tured and encouraged, especially among our 
youth who will eventually determine Amer- 
ica's destiny. How incumbent it is upon us 
all to be in the forefront of this patriotic 
revival. 


Congratulations to Prof. J. F. Moore, Out- 
standing Citizen, on His 95th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow, Saturday, August 5, 
1967, is the 95th birthday of an outstand- 
ing gentleman and civic-minded Ameri- 
can from our district in the southern 
part of Allegheny County in western 
Pennsylvania, Prof. J. F. Moore. On the 
occasion of his 95th birthday, I would 
like to congratulate Professor Moore on 
his pioneering spirit and on his full life 
of public service to the people of the 
South Hills area of Pittsburgh. He rep- 
resents to us the generation of builders, 
innovators, and developers who worked 
to make our modern American communi- 
ty a good place to live in. 

I would like to call the attention of 
Congress and the American people to a 
short biographical sketch of Prof. J. F. 
Moore, as we in the South Hills of 
Pittsburgh are certainly proud of him. 
I am sure everyone in our district joins 
me in wishing him a happy birthday 
and many happy returns. 

PROF. J. F. MOORE 


Prof. J. F. Moore, a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the South Hills of Pitts- 
burgh, is 95 on Saturday, though for 
those of us who know his clear mind, 
vivid memory, and sharp wit this hardly 
seems possible. Professor Moore came 
to Allegheny County in western Penn- 
sylvania and settled in the South Hills 
of Pittsburgh when it was still a rural 
farming community. During his resi- 
dence in the Brookline section of Pitts- 
burgh the area blossomed into a thriving 


. suburb. Through his work in education 


and banking, and his selfless service to 
church and community, Professor Moore 
played a key role in this development. 

Born August 6, 1872, north of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in Plaingrove Township, 
Lawrence County, he began his career as 
a young teacher in 1893 when he taught 
all eight grades at the Hultz School in 
Scott Township—now Mount Lebanon, 
Pa 


In 1900 he married the former Ada 
Montgomery. Their marriage was to be 
a long and happy one, ending only with 
Mrs. Moore's death in 1960. 

Shortly after the turn of the century— 
by this time a veteran of service, both to 
his country and to many active school- 
children—he was appointed principal 
for the schools of the borough of West 
Liberty, the position he held till his 
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resignation in 1940. In this interval 
he helped the city select the ideal loca- 
tion for the South Hills High School and 
he proved himself to be a popular and 
efficient administrator. 

The key to his enviable success as an 
educator lies in his concern for children 
as very special people. He said: 

Children look forward to things; therefore, 
we should train them to anticipate to be 
effective in our teaching. If we appreciated 
the things that attract little children, we 
could make them better children. 


Always aware of the individual, even 
in his administrative position, he made 
sure that each child had a part in audi- 
torium programs—not just the more 
talented or more docile ones. 

This enthusiasm for children and edu- 
cation carried on through the family, 
passing from father to son to grandson. 
His son Charles was given an award for 
his outstanding work in education in 
California; and Charles’ son is also a 
teacher. 

Professor Moore’s concern for children 
extended outside the school room as well. 
As the Brookline area became more 
heavily settled, he realized the impor- 
tance of a safe and attractive area for 
play. The Moore Playground in Brook- 
line is largely the result of his persistent 
efforts to guarantee space for the young 
people amidst a rapidly developing com- 
munity. 

His interest in young people made Pro- 
fessor Moore an enthusiastic “Scouter” 
from the time the Boy Scout movement 
first became popular in the United 


States. He was awarded the coveted Sil- . 


ver Beaver Award, the highest recogni- 
tion in Scouting as a distinguished coun- 
cil Scouter. At 95, Professor Moore is still 
the chairman of Boy Scout Troop No. 
206, of Paul Presbyterian Church in 
Brookline. 

Years ago Professor Moore turned an 
old farm in Butler County, Pa., into a 
camp for young people, and every sum- 
mer since then Scouts and other groups 
of youngsters go away from the city of 
Pittsburgh to fish, swim, play ball, and 
explore at Camp Moore. 

Early in his life, Professor Moore de- 
cided that “to be engaged in school work 
was not going to deprive me of my re- 
sponsibility as a citizen of this commu- 
nity.” He has certainly been faithful to 
that promise. 

The construction of a streetcar line 
tunneling under Pittsburgh’s Mount 
Washington, then winding along West 
Liberty Avenue, marked the beginning of 
the transformation of the South Hills 
from a rural community to a progressive 
suburban section of the city of Pitts- 
burgh. Professor Moore was one of the 
many citizens who worked hard for the 
widening of West Liberty Avenue, rec- 
ognizing the future importance of this 
thoroughfare. 

Professor Moore was also active in the 
campaign for an automobile tunnel 
through the mountain. When he first 
came to the South Hills, the men who 
worked in the city of Pittsburgh either 
drove their horse-drawn buggies to the 
top of Mount Washington, and took an 
inclined railway straight down its other 
side, or they commuted by coal train, 
jouncing into the city from Castle Shan- 
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non. The single mest important factor in 
the development of the South Hills was 
therefore the construction of the mile- 
long Liberty Tubes, two parallel auto- 
Mobile funnels through 500-foot-high 
Mount Washington. 

The tunnel was not easily won. As 
early as 1910 agitation for a tunnel for 
vehicles other than trolley cars began on 
the south side of Mount Washington. 
Pittsburghers divided into several liter- 
ally warring factions over the question. 

ere were, of course, those who smugly 
Opposed spending so much money “out 
there.” Even those favorable to a tunnel 
Could not agree on the best location 

Professor Moore was a strong advocate 
of the tunnel and was always in the fore 
of the battle to obtain it. He was chair- 
Man of the South Hills Tunnel Associa- 
tion, a lobby of tunnel proponents, and 
Success came in 1921 when the county 
began blasting for the Liberty Tubes. 

Always an active citizen in the South 

community of Brookline, Professor 
Moore served as secretary at the orga- 
nization of the Brookline Board of Trade 
and has been a member and officer ever 
Since, 

In the midst of all his work in educa- 
tion and civic affairs Professor Moore em- 
barked on still another career as a 
banker. In 1925 he and other interested 
Citizens of Brockline obtained a charter 
and opened a bank in June 1926. He has 
Served as a director of the Brookline Sav- 
ings & Trust ever since. For 20 years, 
1939-59, he was president and unofficial 
Chairman of the board. In 1959 he re- 
Signed as president and was chosen as 
c of the board. At 95 he still en- 
livens the board meetings, and he just 
recently stopped visiting the bank every 
day. Professor Moore and his wife, rec- 
ognizing the importance of a church to 
a blossoming community, helped orga- 
nize the initial congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Mount Lebanon, 
Which became the Dormont Presbyterian 
Church, 

Professor Moore also assisted the Paul 
Presbyterian Church in getting its start, 
Serving as chairman of their building 
Committee and later Sabbath school su- 
Perintendent. He has further served God 
and his community as a member of the 
YMCA board of directors. 

Still remarkably keen at 95 years of 
age, Professor Moore quips: 

The secret of true longevity and youthful- 
ness Is merely selecting the right ancestors 
and taking care of what they gave you. 


White Motors Chief Forecasts Strong 
Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
IN THE 5 UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4, 1967 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, one 


Of the leading segments of our economy, 
the auto industry, has consistently 
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grown through the years and has re- 
mained a basic factor in measuring the 
economic pulse of our Nation. 

Th able economist and columnist Eliot 
Janeway recently interviewed J. N. 
Bauman, president of White Motors 
Corp. The interview report by Mr. Jane- 
way underscored the prominent position 
the truck manufacturers and the truck- 
ing industry have in our economy. 

Mr. Janeway discussed with Mr. Bau- 
man the growth which can be expected 
and which will be achieved in the truck- 
ing industry with more and more farm 
vehicles being manufactured. Increased 
sales also will be realized in the years 
ahead as the number of industrial users 
increase. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works and its Subcommittee on 
Roads, I noted with interest that Mr. 
Janeway discussed the highway users 
taxes paid by truckers into the high- 
way trust fund. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Eliot Janeway’s newspaper 
column on his interview with J. N. Bau- 
man be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHITE MOTOR CHIEF SEES STRONG SALES 

(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Tonk. July 5——The big business news 
at midyear comes from the auto industry. 
Last spring’s oversupply of new cars is work- 
ing out into a “surprise” tightness of dealer 
inventories at the peak of the summer selling 
season—with auto strike uncertainties 
threatening to bring on a real car shortage. 
But while a major reason for the “mini- 
recession" of the last year in the private sec- 
tor has been the auto slump, truck business 
has given a relatively strong defensive ac- 
count of itself. 

For a reading on this workhorse of the 
American economy, this column interviewed 
J. N. Bauman, president of White Motor cor- 
poration. 

JanEway. Why do you think truck busi- 
ness has held up better than auto business 
in recent months? 

Bauman. Probably one reason is that truck 
users represent a diversified cross-section of 
the industry and commodity markets, all of 
which aren't down at the same time. The 
petroleum business has been holding its 
own, and food business tonnage is steadily 
increasing. We feel now that a definite im- 
provement is starting, and we look forward 
to a much more active year in 1968. 

JaNEWAY. What is the present state of the 
art in diesel engine design? 

Bauman, Until recently, the only way to 
get more power and more speed was to build 
a larger and heavier engine. Now the new 
V-8s, which are smaller and more eficient, 
provide a 50 per cent turnover increase. An- 
other improvement is an air pressure device 
which uses exhaust heat from the manifold 
to turn a blower and force air into the en- 
gine; this increases horse power nearly 20 to 
30 per cent. Actually, the operators, with their 
Wage problems, are leading the move to 
higher-speed engines: If a driver doesn’t 
have adequate horse power, he just can’t 
make his trip time. : 

Janeway. Does your company have foreign 
business? 

Bauman, Yes, but at present it is mainly 
export. We would like to develop a facility, 
as either a joint venture or an individual ef- 
fort, for serving the Common Market on a 
competitive basis. We can export into foreign 
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markets like Belgium and France; but, after 
adding tariffs and freight, the price differ- 
ential is very high. We really have to manu- 
facture on the spot to be competitive. 

FARM BUSINESS STRONG 


Janeway, How is your farm business do- 
ing? 

BauMAN. Very well—actually about 6 to 
7 per cent ahead of last year. We have been 
reasonably successful, I think, in integrating 
the three companies we bought in 1963— 
among them the Cockshutt operation in Can- 
ada. Free trade between this country and 
Canada on farm machinery has always ex- 
isted, but the auto treaty has helped our 
truck division there. The more we produce 
and sell in Canada, and the more Canadian 
material we bring in for use in production 
here, the more finished product we can ex- 
port duty-freé into Canada. Variety of selec- 
tion is very important in the Canadian mar- 
ket. 

JANEWAY. What about the taxes diesel 
truck owners pay? 

Bauman. There is a fuel tax, of course, the 
Same as on gasoline, and also a use tax based 
on the weight of the vehicle. All the money 
goes into the highway trust funds. In effect, 
the truckers are pre-paying for the right to 
use highways that won't be built until some- 
time off in the future. I've heard that 1974 
is now the projected completion date for 
the interstate highway—provided the money 
doesn't disappear somewhere else. 

JANEWAY. What other lines does your com- 
pany handle? 


BUILDS STATIONARY ENGINES 


Bauman. We build stationary engines for 
industrial power, and have recently moved 
into the total energy field. Total energy sales 
for 1970, are projected at 250 million dol- 
lars, of which we hope to take about 25 
per cent simply because of our head start. I 
think we are the first company to offer a com- 
plete system, including a contract for man- 
agement and maintenance. Also, by 1970, we 
will be making our own engines for our farm 
and truck equipment. 


JANEWAY. It sounds as if from now on 
White Motor ought to be rated a growth com- 
pany. 

Bauman. We certainly hope to be. In six 
years, we have gone from 300 million dollars 
in sales to almost 800 millions, from a 10 mil- 
lion dollar profit to 32 millions, all during a 
robust economy. This year is sort of a test 
year. If we can maintain earnings this year, 
we will pretty well establish a new person- 
allty, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Austin Gives Tribute to Outstanding Citi- 
zen, Miss Mary Rice, Public Library 
Director of Austin 
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HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


10 Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
postime and faithful public servant of 
Ries 5 Will be retiring this fall, Miss Mary 
23 0 has served the people of Austin for 
Wen as director of the public library. 


her position she brought humor, skill, 


fad a deep sense of the value of books 
ith, the people. In her years there, the 
rary has quintupled in size and added 
Many branches and services. Miss Rice's 
dedication to the education and culture 
the citizens of Austin has been unfail- 
» and Texas owes her a great debt. 
ask unanimous consent that a per- 
Ern ve article about Miss Rice, by 
A estine Wheelock, published in the 
W American-Statesman, be printed 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
mahere being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Rice Looks FORWARD TO RETIREMENT 
(By Ernestine Wheelock) 

Mary Rice, Austin’s librarian for 23 years, 
— in her delightful way about plans for 
ty ement. She has an attic to clean, travel- 

g to do and lots of books to read. 
te "The attic is the first thing on my schedule. 

8 been waiting for me a long time—my 
m Was bullt in 1926 and I don't think 
ba has been thrown away since then,“ 

y8 the librarian who will retire Oct. 1 as 

tin Public Library director, 
7 Rice has given herself a month to 
in the attic in order. Then she will be off 
Ovember for her yearly visit to Mexico,, 
hav’ for the first time in her life, she won't 
Je to hurry back. “November is the best 
to travel in Mexico,” she thinks. The 
— tourists have gone and the Christ- 
Crowds haven't come.“ 
an eady looking toward next spring and 
thig der trip, the librarian has on her desk 
She week a book called Coming to London.“ 
and Miss Thelma Lockwood of Austin 
Naber: R. M. Blaine of Houston (the former 
beth Baker of Austin and a friend of 
Poa Rice’s since they were five years old) 
Planning a European tour together. 
tasked how she feels about leaving her job, 
ti librarian says she doesn’t know yet. “Ask 
at after Oct. 1. There's too much to do here 
tt the library yet to think much about it. 

Still seems a long way off.“ 

She's in the midst now of three big proj- 
get Preparing the annual library budget, 
Bog together a collection of some 20,000 
8 for the new Oak Springs Branch Li- 
Bene, and making plans for its opening in 

tember, and getting a new Bookmobile in 
Peration in September. 
Rice moved to Austin from Marlin be- 


t 
ore she was school age and attended Wool- 
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dridge and Austin High Schools and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. After studying library sci- 
ence at Columbia University, she came to be 
Austin's librarian by way of Our Lady of the 
Lake College and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity where she taught library courses and 
Texas A&M where she was assistant librarian. 

Since 1944 when she became the director, 
the library has mushroomed with the city. 
At that time, the central library claimed one 
branch. Now it has seven branches, three sta- 
tions and four mobile units. The staff has 
grown from 15 to 90, with hours of service 
increasing from 120 weekly to 580. The book 
collection has multiplied almost five times, 
from 50,000 volumes to 240,000. Book circu- 
lation has increased from 242,000 yearly to 
1,300,000. 

Miss Rice is more than pleased with Austin 
as a library town, and it has been a great 
satisfaction to her to see the per capita cir- 
culation here surpass that of all other large 
cities of the state. “People in Austin are 
interested in everything there is and they 
read books on everything,” she says. “It's 
wonderful the way the people of all ages use 
the libraries and are vocal in their apprecia- 
tion of the service we give them.” 

After her retirement, Miss Rice promises 
to be one of the library’s best patrons and 
most ardent supporters. She is looking for- 
ward to doing a great deal of extensive read- 
ing. “Instead of reading reviews, I'll have 
time to read complete books and instead of 
skimming. I'll read more deeply,“ she com- 
ments. 

She is hoping, too, to indulge other past- 
times that she enjoys, such as gardening, 
cooking and visiting. 

She will continue membership in three 
organizations, the Open Forum, which is a 
woman’s luncheon club, an art club and the 
LSD Syndicate—"a perfectly innocent in- 
vestment club established by nine respect- 
able women 12 years ago, long before the 
drug was heard ot,“ the lively librarian 
smiles. x 

“This particular LSD,” she explains, 
“stands for English pounds, shillings and 
pence, and the syndicate is a nonserious 
group which makes an investment on the 
recommendation of any one of its members. 
There's never any dissention, and we've been 
lucky enough to show a profit. However, we 
just about eat up our dividends since we 
get together once a month for dinner,” she 
laughed. “We do wonder what the banks 
think when they see our dues checks made 
out to LSD Syndicate.” 

Wearing a black suit with a blouse to 
match her blue eyes, Miss Rice talked about 
things past and things to come as she sat 
In her office, a blue, gray and orange room 
decorated to harmonize with two handsome 
Japanese wall hangings, She thinks the thing 
she will miss the most after retirement is 
the association of the people she works with. 
“I will miss the contact with the public and 
being a part of something vital, growing and 
exciting, but most of all I will miss the won- 
derful people of the library staff,” the 
librarian said. 

The library's assistant director, Mrs. John 
McCurdy, whom Miss Rice describes as “my 
strong right and left arms” will be retiring 
the same day as the director. Mrs. McCurdy, 
wife of the former secretary of the University 
of Texas Ex-Student Association, studied 
library science at the university after her 
daughters were grown. She has been with 
the Austin Library for 16 years and is credited 


with developing the book catalog which re- 
placed the bulky card catalog in the branch \ 
libraries. 

Miss Rice will be succeeded as director by 
David Earl Holt, now director of the Waco- 
McLennan County Library, 


The Steel Bandits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of listening 
to seven teenage boys play on musical 
instruments made from 55-gallon steel 
oil drums. Although the instruments 
originated and were developed in Trini- 
dad in the West Indies, these young 
Americans learned to play them in their 
hometown of Whitestone, N.Y. What I 
found to be of great interest is that 
sophisticated travelers to the West In- 
dies generally feel that this steel band, 
the Steel Bandits, is the most versatile 
and musically talented group to be found 
anywhere. 

It fascinated me to learn that it all 
began as a social worker’s attempt to 
find exciting activities for teenagers who 
were part of a delinquency prevention 
program in the Lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, in New York City. Having come 
in contact with a steel band quite by 
accident, Murray Narell, a former teach- 
er and now a social worker, became in- 
terested enough to start his own steel 
band program in a settlement house. He 
saw in this activity the possibility of in- 
volving youngsters in a program which 
not only would occupy their energies in 
a constructive way, but also give them 
the opportunity to perform and thus 
contribute their services to their com- 
munities. 

Before long Mr. Narell had a number 
of groups who were delighting audiences 
of all ages with music miraculously 
emanating from the converted steel con- 
tainers. Mr. Narell and his colleagues 
observed that in the process of preparing 
themselves for these performances the 
youngsters had to force themselves to 
develop discipline and other positive 
standards of behavior which carried over 
to other areas of their lives. 

Indeed, the praise they received was 
in most instances the first they had ever 
experienced. For the most part, these 
young people had failed in every aspect 
to make successful adjustments to the 
problems of everyday living. They were 
school dropouts, poor athletes, and most 
had police records. Their general out- 
look toward life was pessimistic, if not 
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downright hopeless; and as a result they 
had little or no motivation to do any- 
thing about their future. As we have seen, 
however, the youngsters’ participation 
in the steel band program seems to have 
catalyzed a major and positive reorien- 
tation of their heretofore dismal outlook 
and behavior. 

Parenthetically, it is an interesting and 
perhaps valuable pedagogical lesson to 
note that these youngsters adopted these 
new attitudes and behavior patterns— 
those in fact generally necessary for even 
a modicum of success in our society 
not because they were told by the 
powers-that-be, “This is the way; walk 
ye in it,” but rather because they learned 
at firsthand through their concrete ex- 
perience with the steel band program 
that such standards are necessary for 
success. 

Mr. Narell, therefore, came to feel that 
steel bands should become a part of 
many educational and recreational pro- 
grams all over the country, and even the 
world. These remarkable instruments, 
fashioned out of oil drums by West In- 
dian tuners, are ideally suited for indi- 
viduals with little or no musical back- 
ground and can be taught very quickly. 
They are inexpensive, virtually inde- 
structible, and many groups can use the 
same set of instruments. In spite of 
their primitive appearance, they need 
not take second place to any conven- 
tional set of instruments. They have a 
full range of musical notes and tone, are 
accurate in pitch, and have a most pleas- 
ing, mellow quality. 

Due to his personal interest in the in- 
struments, 5 years ago Mr. Narell’s own 
sons, Andy, then 8, and Jeff, then 13 
learned how to play steel drums, and 
before long formed their own steel band 
with a few of their friends in the suburb 
of Whitestone, N.Y. Andy Narell had 
an unusual talent for the instrument, 
and in spite of his age became the lead- 
ing player in the band, carrying the mel- 
ody to the accompaniment by the other 
boys. The group called the Steel Bandits 
played for PTA's, hospitals, and other 
community organizations and soon were 
in great demand. One of the vice presi- 
dents of Grace Line, Inc., whose ships 
sail to the West Indies and Latin Amer- 
ica, Mr. Frederic P. Sands, happened 
to hear the Steel Bandits and was so 
impressed that he had his firm become a 
sponsor of this youthful musical organi- 
gation. With his encouragement and 
support, the Steel Bandits have become 
the top steel band anywhere. They have 
appeared on nationwide television, are 
recording artists, and are in great de- 
mand for conventions, concerts, and 
country club dances. They have, in fact, 
played for Vice President Huserr H. 
Humpurey, and have appeared twice be- 
fore the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, where they were received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. 

Perhaps their most important and im- 
pressive performance to date came on 
April 15, 1967, when the Steel Bandits 
played a full concert on steel drums in 
New York City’s Philharmonic Hall. 
Among their selections were: Mozart, 
Van Suppe, Bach, Chopin, and Liszt, in 
addition to calypso, rock and roll, and 
Broadway showtunes. 
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The New York Times music critic, 
Robert Shelton, reviewed the concert 
under the headline “Steel Bandits Play 
Musicianly Concert.” He said: 

The steel band. . . has rarely been played 
with such finesse and musicianship. .. . 
The set of tuned pans played by the Steel 
Bandits produces a rather full-ranged, flut- 
tery, gently percussion melody and harmony 
structure with an amazingly accurate pitch. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Shelton made no reference, nor allow- 
ance, for the fact that the musicians in 
question were all teenagers, ranging in 
age from 13 to 19. 

Wherever the Steel Bandits play, there 
are numerous comments on their neat 
appearance, excellent school records, and 
polite manners, as well as on their fantas- 
tic musical ability. The boys are a credit 
to American youth. They have taken 
instruments invented by young Trinidad- 
ians, popularized them in our country, 
and have added their own innovations of 
style and interpretation, making their 
unique. contribution to the music of the 
Americas. 

The unusual success and achievement 
of the Steel Bandits and the settlement 
house bands which Mr. Narell organized 
have so impressed Mr. Frederic P. 
Sands of Grace Lines that in 1966 the 
company allocated funds to assist schools 
and social agencies to develop steel band 
programs as a community service. Under 
this new project, Mr. Narell's services 
have been made available to such in- 
stitutions as a consultant. Mr. Elliott 
Mannette, a famous tuner and instru- 
ment maker, was brought to New York 
from Trinidad, and excellent instru- 
ments are now available for schools and 
institutions in this country which desire 
to start their own steel band programs 
at a minimum cost. A number of such 
programs are already underway and 
have proved to be a rewarding and highly 
successful activity. 

Unfortunately, this worthy project is 
at present extremely limited. Mr. Narell 
sees the possibility of expanding the pro- 
gram to all parts of the United States, 
and especially to the culturally and 
economically disadvantaged areas. 


National Debt Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “National Debt Nonsense,” 
published in the Southwest Virginia En- 
terprise, of Wytheville, Va., of August 
3, 1967. 

James A. Williams is editor and pub- 
lisher of this excellent newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL Dest NONSENSE 

Not only is it utter nonsense, it Is patently 

dishonest to decry criticism of our astro- 
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nomical national debt as unwarranted con- 
cern because “we owe it to ourselves.“ How- 
ever one interprets that facile and cryptic 
phrase, it simply isn’t true. 

First and foremost, of some $326 billion in 
funded national debt outstanding on 30 
November 1966, $15.3 billion were owned by 
foreigners. It so happens that foreigners can 
claim payment in gold, and US gold hold- 
ings on that date barely exceeded $13 billion. 

The statement that “we owe it to our- 
selves” naturally implies, and the unregener- 
ate spenders want us to believe, that it will 
never have to be repaid. We may be able to 
send rockets to the moon, but it is improb- 
able that we can talk those foreigners out © 
their $15.3 billion. Moreover, it will be a bit 
difficult to squeeze $15.3 billion out of our 
$13 billion gold supply. Unquestionably, those 
commercial bankers will not sit quietly bY 
and see their depositors’ funds delivered in 
irredeemable paper. 

We hope, for the sake of insurance policy 
holders, depositors in mutual savings an 
loan associations, pension fund beneficiaries 
etc., that their managements also take a dim 
view of the idea that US government bonds 
are not redeemable, We doubt seriously that 
those millions of Americans who own $75.9 
billion will take kindly to the idea that what 
was sold them as a loan to their government 
is something that they “owe to themselves. 

And where is the money coming from for 
social security since the “trust fund” for that 
agency is comprised entirely of government 
bonds? 

If “we owe it to ourselves“ why has the 
Congress appropriated some $120 billion just 
to pay the interest over the past dozen years? 
And why will the Congress appropriate more 
than $14 billion—an amount in excess 
total government revenues in any year prior 
to 1943—just for interest for the current 
year? 

Indeed, if “we owe it to ourselves,” we all 
can retire, and live out the remainder of our 
days in style, needing only to endorse the 
drafts the government sends us in repay- 
ment. If the theories of the new economists 
are valid, such a luxurious leisure for all our 
citizenry would be possible. But the reality 
is that the repayment funds have to be col- 
lected from us, and our children. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany Sup- 
ports Statement by Four Civil Rights 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last week. 
I placed in the Recorp, the text of * 
statement issued by A. Philip Randolph. 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King. Roy Wil- 
kins, and Whitney Young, urging an end 
to the rioting. 

On July 27, 1967, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany, sent a telegram to Mr. 
Randolph in support of the statement. 

I commend the text of President 
Meany's statement to the attention of 
our colleagues, as follows: ; 

AFL-CIO President George Meany toda 
sent the following 8 to AFL-CIO 
Vice President A. Philip Randolph: - 

“The sober, thought-provoking statement 
issued by you, Mr, Wilkins, Mr. Young 
Dr. King fully merits the support of all 
Americans. Let me assure you it Is the posi” 
tion of the AFL-CIO. 
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Ae, slums, unemployment, poor educa- 
‘Onal facilities and above all else, discrimi- 
Ration. 

“As an item of first priority, America must 
ald the innocent victims of the rioters. Oer- 
tainly they deserve, at the very least, the 
ame heip the government gives the victims 

natural disasters. We urge the Congress, 
as an immediate matter, to amend the nec- 

laws to give them this assistance. 

“We say to the Congress: Now is not the 
time for the cheap humor and complete 
Stupidity shown by those members of the 
House of Representatives who voted to kill 
the rat-control bill. Nor is now the time for 
® minority of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee to engage in a racially-inspired attack 
du the nomination of Thurgood Marshall to 
the United States Supreme Court. Now is 

time for action and statesmanship by 

8 the poverty, housing, education and 

Aru rights bills proposed by President John- 
Bon and restoring full funding for the Model 
Selan and rent supplement bills passed last 
“My warm congratulations to you and your 


SOlleagues on a courageous, sensible state- 
Ment,” L 


The Middle East: Crisis and Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
entitled “The Middle East: Crisis and 
rtunity.” 

paper was approved by the Re- 
Publican coordinating committee on July 
It was prepared by the task force on 
conduct of foreign relations, an arm 

f the coordinating committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ros- 

ters of membership of both the coor- 

ting committee and the task force 
likewise be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ments and rosters of membership were 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Mippie East: CRISIS AND OPPORTUNITY 
I. INTRODUCTION 

Comprehension of the current Middle East- 
ern problem requires that it be viewed as 

ving two separate and distinct facets, both 
— term implications for the United 

First, the basic Arab-Israeli conflict which 
has resulted in three wars in the Middle East 
in less than 20 years; 

Second, the historic Russian drive, con- 
want under Czars and Commissars alike, to 
ob a controlling position in the Middle 

traditional aim conforming to Soviet 
tactics to create many trouble spots around 
Se 14 14 to confuse and confound the free 


However, In the recent Arab-Israeli war, 
Proponents of Middle Eastern instability 
‘the Soviets and certain radical Arab clients) 
have suffered a crushing defeat. The result- 
situation affords an excellent opportunity 

to the United States to work toward a last- 
ing Peace. This nation should not look to 
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others for initiative in this difficult and criti- 
cal task. 

The task is not impossible, but the Ad- 
ministration must move sensibly and vigor- 
ously with policies appealing to moderate 
groups in every Middle Eastern country. It 
is outside pressure that has generated much 
of the radical and irresponsible leadership 
in the area; the United States now is posi- 
tioned to encourage moderate, responsible 
Arab and Jewish leaders to discard the self- 
defeating politics of hatred and violence and 
to join in the pursuit of equitable, long-term 
solutions. 

The Republican Party recommends these 
proposals to meet the Middle East situation: 


Tl. REPUBLICAN RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The United States should ezert its influ- 
ence to secure a Middle East peace settlement 
which will confirm Israel's right to live and 
prosper as an independent nation. 

Arab refusal to acknowledge permanent 
boundaries for Israel is an attitude hardly 
exceptional in the Middle East. 

Most Arab states and Israel have gained 
their independence only since World War II. 
Ever since, difficulties over new boundaries 
have consumed the region. Two “neutral 
zones” were created in the oll-rich Persian 
Gulf area to help separate the oil-producing 
countries of Kuwait, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
The frontiers between Saudi Arabia and the 
states on the southern periphery of the 
Arabian peninsula are still undemarcated, 
and strife afflicts Yemen and Aden and 
threatens south Arabia. Algeria has provoked 
border clashes with two of its peaceable 
neighbors, Morocco and Tunisia. Morocco 
claims the entire country of Mauritania and 
adjacent Spanish territories. For years the 
Kurds have been militantly agitating for an 
independent state which would comprise 
lands detached from Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and 
possibly Syria. 

Clearly, a stable Middle East awaits the 
permanent solution of ali such bo 
disputes, but most important of all is the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. These border problems 
can be best resolved by the parties directly 
concerned, employing, if necessary, the good 
offices of the United Nations or other third 
parties. Stability and peace require the par- 
ties to the Arab-Israeli conflict to agree upon 
permanent boundaries for Israel. Such terri- 
torial arrangements as are determined must 
provide security for all and permit the dis- 
engagement of opposing military forces. The 
United States should be prepared to join 
other powers in guaranteeing borders thus 
confirmed, in order to ensure the permanency 
of the peace settlement. 

2. The United States should join with 
international guarantee of innocent passage 
through international waterways, including 
the Straits of Tiran and the Suez Canal, as 
an inalienable right of ell nations. 

This guarantee would help to undergird 
the strategic and economic viability of Is- 
rael, as well as the Arab states, and would 
remove a major source of conflict in the 
Middle East. 

This recommendation reaffirms an explicit 
Republican view, which was clearly enun- 
ciated by President Eisenhower following 
the Arab-Israel war in 1956. A 

3. The United States should join with 
other nations in pressing for international 
superrision of the holy places within the 
City of Jerusalem. 

Circumstances must be created which will 
provide the best protection of, and access to, 
the holy places so that freedom of religious 
worship in these places will be assured to 
peoples of all faiths. The holy places should 
not be the subject of political controversy. 
Their administration by a religious council 
comprising all directly-affected faiths is one 
solution that should be most carefully 
weighed. 

4. Asan essential part of a permanent set- 
tlement in the Middle East, the United 
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States should insist on, and aid in, the re- 
habilitation and resettlement of the more 
than one million Palestine Arad refugees who 
have been displaced over the past 20 years. 

Since 1948, 6625 million has been spent by 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) to provide simple subsistence to 
the Palestine Arab refugees. The United 
States has voluntarily contributed $425 mil- 
lion, or more than two-thirds of the total. 
The USS.R., the strident champion of the 
Arabs, has never contributed to this pro- 
gram. 

Before there can be stability in the Middle 
East, a just and enduring solution of the 
refugee problem must be found. As the lead- 
ing contributor to refugee support, the 
United States is uniquely situated to press 
powerfully for the permanent resettlement 
of all Arab refugees. Israel, as well as the 
Arab states, must share substantially in this 
effort. We, with other nations, should chal- 
lenge the U.S.S.R. to prove the sincerity of 
its professed concern for the welfare of the 
Arabs by matching future U.S, contribu- 
tions toward refugee rehabilitation. 

5. The United States should propose a 
droad- scale development plan for all Mid- 
dle Eastern states which agree to live peace - 
fully with their neighbors. 

The Republican Party would not willingly 
see the rehabilitation of the Middle East 
become a political issue in the United States. 
Our country’s efforts to bring peace to that 
war-torn region should continue to be bi- 
partisan. In this spirit we hope for vigorous 
Administration and widespread public sup- 
port for the bold and imaginative Eisen- 
hower Plan to bring water, work and food 
to the Middle East. : 

This constructive proposal would provide 
huge atomic plants to desalt sea water, the 
first of which would produce as much fresh 
water as the entire Jordan River system. 
This in turn would irrigate desert lands to 
support the Arab refugees and bring yearned 
for prosperity to both Arab and Israeli 
territories. 

The Eisenhower Plan is sufficiently far- 
reaching to encompass all Middle Eastern 
states, and all should be invited to adhere. 
However, even if some should decline, the 
Plan. could be initiated pending their later 
cooperation. The construction of the first 
plant would require the agreement of only 
two or three countries, such as Israel, Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabla, or Lebanon, Once the 
immense benefits of the vast increase in 
water supplies become evident for all to see, 
it would be difficult for any Middle Eastern 
leader to deny his people the opportunity to 
share in the prosperity being created. 

6. The United States shouid make a de- 
termined effort to erpose and isolate the radi- 
cal troublemakers in the Middle East. We 
shouid aid only those states following non- 
aggressive, non-Communist policies. 

Republicans oppose the continuation of 
past attempts to win over leftist leaders by 
giving large amounts of aid. We believe our 
aid should not reward our enemies and, in 
effect, punish our friends. 

Nasser has recetved more aid ($1,133.3 mil- 
lion) than Israel ($1,104.55 million), and 
nearly double the aid given to any moderate 
Arab leader (Jordan under King Hussein, 
for example, has received $572.8 million) .* 
By contrast, the average aid given to the 
U. AR. during the Eisenhower years was $31.6 
million per year. The average yearly aid to 
Nasser rose sharply during Democratic Ad- 
ministrations to $172.1 million. 

Republicans have long opposed such aid. 
On January 26, 1965, every House Republican 
voted to terminate all surplus food shipments 
to Nasser.“ 


Analysis of these aid figures is a complex 
matter. The per capita figures are dis- 
parate—and the periods, types, and 
and payment mts varied widely. 

2 The New York Times, January 27, 1965, 
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Moreover, at the outbreak of the Middle 
East war one-quarter of a billion dollars“ was 
obligated for the seven Arab states which 
later broke relations with the United States, 
partially as a result of Nasser's false charge 
that American planes aided Israel. (See Ap- 
pendix A, “The Administration Ignored 
Signs of Crisis in the Middle East.“) Republi- 
cans believe aid should be reinstituted to any 
of these countries until the United States 
decides to reestablish diplomatic relations, 
restitution has been made for damages to 
American porperty and people, and allega- 
tions, which falsely impugn the good name 
of the United States before the world, have 
been retracted. 

7. The United States, in furtherance of 
peace in the Middle East, should strive with 
other nations for agreed limitations on in- 
ternational arms shipments to the area. 

Limitation on the wasteful and destructive 
arms race was temporarily achieved by the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950 and the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine of 1958, However, Soviet ship- 
ments of large amounts of sophisticated 
weapons to the radical Arab states have 
thwarted arms controls, There should be un- 
relenting effort to obtain Soviet adherence 
to a workable system of arms control in the 
Middle East. Their cooperation could be a 
significant indication of Soviet desire for 
world peace and East-West détente. 

8. The United States’ leadership and di- 
plomacy must be alert, firm and resourceful 
to prevent extension of Soviet imperialism 
into the Middle East and North Africa, 

The U.S.S.R. has suffered a serious reverse 
in terms of both power and prestige in much 
of the Arab world. The United States should 
now apply its own influence toward inhibi- 
ting the Soviets from again creating dis- 
turbances in this area. 

Russian aspirations in the Middle East 
have not varied for centuries. Their major 
aim has been to obtain direct access to warm 
water ports, and to the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, The emergence of 
many new nations in the Middle East fol- 
lowing World War N provided increased op- 
portunities for advancing Soviet interests. 
In 1945-46, the Soviet army moved into 
northern Iran, but troops were finally with- 
drawn after the U.S, and the U.K, objected 
in the United Nations. In 1947, as in 1877-78, 
the Soviets attempted to gain a dominating 
position over the Turkish straits, and in 
1946-47, they tried to overthrow the Greek 
government. The United States responded 
decisively with its Greek and Turkish aid pro- 
grams, 

Following the death of Stalin, the Soviets 
sought to by-pass the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries with which they share a common bor- 
der and began cultivating Arabs further to 
the south. Since then, Soviet aid to the 
radical states in the Middle East has been 
dispensed on a massive scale. The U.A.R. 
alone has received about one-sixth of total 
Soviet economic ald. If economic aid to Al- 
geria, Iraq, Syria, Somalia and Yemen is 
added, the total becomes $1,824 million or 
nearly one-third of total Soviet economic 
aid. In addition, Soviet military aid has clear- 
ly been on a massive scale. 

Considering the traditional Russian goals 
and the vast Soviet military and economic 
aid to the area, it is not surprising that the 
Soviets are profoundly concerned over the 
results of the recent Middle East conflict. 

One area of importance only incidentally 
affected by recent Arab-Israeli battles is the 
Red Sea, the vital link between Europe, Asia, 
and much of Africa, The Soviets are deeply 
involved in promoting instability along the 
Red Sea coasts in an effort to dominate this 
key passage. Via Nasser, the Soviets have 
supported a four-year war in Yemen; they 
are fomenting rebellion in Aden; they are 


This figure includes some $200 million 
earmarked as aid and $51 million in out- 
standing Export-Import Bank commitments. 
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arming Somalia to stir trouble in the critical 
region of the African Horn. It would seriously 
menace the Western position if Yemen and 
Aden were allowed to come under the con- 
trol of hostile elements, whether Egyptian 
or Soviet. We believe the nation can rightly 
expect its leadership to have the capability 
and responsibility to avoid such a tragedy— 
a catastrophe for all the free world should 
Soviet designs be allowed to succeed. 


APPENDIX A 


THE ADMINISTRATION IGNORED SIGNS OF CRISIS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Although Republicans reject categorically 
Arab and Soviet claims that the United 
States was in any way involved in the Mid- 
dle Eastern conflict, either overtly or covert- 
ly, it is apparent that President Johnson's 
Administration cannot avoid all responsi- 
bility, or even some blame, for the events 
which have taken place. In fact, it appears 
that the Johnson Administration was so de- 
void of policy ideas on the Middle East that 
It could not have seriously affected the situ- 
ation even if it had wanted to, 

The following points give some idea of how 
badly the White House misjudged the Middle 
Eastern situation: 

1) For the crucial three months preceding 
the crisis there was no United States Am- 
bassador to the Egyptian government. More- 
over, the post of Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs was 
vacant from October 19, 1966 to April 7, 1967, 
a period of nearly six months just preceding 
the crists. 

2) When the new American Ambassador to 
Cairo, Richard Nolte, arrived on May 21 he 
was reported by the Baltimore Sun to have 
asked, What crisis?” when questioned by a 
correspondent at the Cairo airport. The Sun 
comments that Nolte was simply reflecting 
the State Department's thinking, and his 
bland remark showed how little Washington 
appreciated the gravity of the situation even 
at that late date. 

3) David G. Nes remained Charge d'Af- 
faires of the American Embassy in Cairo 
even after Nolte arrived, because the new 
Ambassador never had an opportunity to 
present his credentials to President Nasser 
before the war started and diplomatic rela- 
tions were Woken. Nes, a senior career diplo- 
mat, was so disturbed by Washington's lack 
of Interest in the Middle Eastern situation 
that he took the almost unheard of step of 
complaining to newsmen that his reports 
showing a crisis was developing had been 
totally ignored by the Administration. 

4) A resume of events which Nes reported 
but which he claimed Washington ignored 
is highly instructive. Quotations are from 
the Baltimore Sun. 

“Beginning in January Nes was convinced 

that Nasser was planning a major confronta- 
tion with Israel and the West. The real 
tip-off to Nasser’s intentions was a series of 
violently anti-American articles published in 
Cairo’s authoritative Al Ahram early in 
March at about the time (U.S.) Ambassador 
Lucius Battle left without a successor being 
named. 
“Mohammed Heikal, editor of Al Ahram 
and a confidant of Nasser, reviewed United 
States-Egyptian relations from 1949 to date. 
The Heikal articles indicated Nasser was 
headed for and wanted a confrontation with 
Israel and the West.” 

“Nasser apparently tested U.S. intentions 
in early April by precipitating the incident 
which resulted in the removal of the U.S. 
AID mission from Tala in Egyptian-con- 
trolled Yemen.” 

“The final clue to his (Nasser's) intentions 
was his May 2 speech in which he character- 
ized America as the enemy of Egypt.” 

Once the opposing sides had mobilized 
their troops, and even after hostilities had 
broken out, the actions of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration indicated that our efforts were 
poorly coordinated. Although it was per- 
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fectly obvious from the nature of the policy 
statements and military preparations on 
both sides that war was imminent, the Ad- 
ministration floundered about with a make- 
shift attempt to organize maritime powers 
of the world into a group which might con- 
vince Nasser to back down from his Gulf 
of Aqaba blockade. 

Moreover, the Administration failed to see 
beyond the impending crisis and appraise 
the needs for a permanent settlement in 
the Middle East. Instead of adopting a flex- 
ible position, the President stated on 
23, 1967, that “the United States is 
committed to the support of the political 
independence and territorial integrity of all 
the nations of that area.” 

This unilateral declaration even went be- 
yond the 1950 Tripartite Declaration in 
which the United States, the United King“ 
dom and France guaranteed boundaries but 
only on the condition that peace treaties 
were signed. 

During the first days of the conflict the 
Administration revealed its confusion bY 
changing its stand on the war three times 
in one day. First, the State Department an- 
nounced that the United States was neu- 
tral in thought, word and deed." Second, & 
White House Press Secretary stated that this 
statement was “not a formal declaration of 
neutrality.” Third and finally, Dean Rusk 
issued a clarification stating that by neu- 
tral’ we meant we were not going to become 
a belligerent, but this did not mean to im- 
ply that we were indifferent to the outcome 
of the war. 

Beyond expressing great Interest in Middle 
Eastern events, the Administration never 
said whether our sympathies were with 
or the Arabs, By contrast, the declared Soviet 
postion was 100 percent pro-Arab. 

By subsequent action, the Administration 
has as much as admitted that it still has no 
policy for the Middle East: a special commit- 
tee has been established to study the Middlé 
East, and Mr. McGeorge Bundy has had to 
be recalled from private life to direct 
group's work. 

Republicans wish to underscore our long, 
established opinion that the ent 
would do better to rely on the judgment of 
our Srofessional diplomats, who are familiar 
with the area in question, than to 
a new committee every time a new. crisis 
develops. 
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Riots: Organized and Subsidized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a hard- 
hitting editorial in its July 31, 1967, is- 
sue, Barron's Weekly points to compelling 
evidence to support the charge that the 
riots which have engulfed city after city 
across the Nation are less spontaneous 
outbreaks than carefully planned sub- 
version. This highly respected business 
and financial publication also offers con- 
vincing proof that federally subsidized 
antipoverty warriors have been inciting 
and fomenting unrest. - 

I commend the editoria] to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Poverty WARRIORS: THE Riors Are Sussi- 
DIZED AS WELL AS ORGANIZED 


Marion Barry and Rufus Mayfield are angry 
young men. Former national head of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), Mr. Barry in August, 1965, took 
part in a protest demonstration organized by 
the so-called Assembly of Unrepresented Peo- 
ple. He was arrested and charged with dis- 
orderly conduct while leading demonstrators 
onto the Capitol grounds. “Riot power and 
rebellion power,” he was quoted as saying 
last week, “might make people listen now.” 
Mr. Mayfield is a Black Muslim. Twenty-one 
years old, he has spent most of the past eight 
years in prison for various offenses, including 
petty and grand larceny. This month Marion 
Barry acquired gainful employment. He was 
hired as a $50-per-day consultant by the 
United Planning Organization, top anti- 
poverty agency for the District of Colum- 
bia. Rufus Mayfield, according to Rep. Joel 
P. Broyhill (R., Va.), will serve as Barry's 
“back-up man.” 

While perhaps more arresting than most, 
these are not Isolated instances. On the con- 
trary, the files fairly bulge with equally radi- 
cal cases in point. Thus, federal and state in- 
vestigations of New York's Mobilization for 
Youth, pilot project for the Job Corps, dis- 
closed that its staff included several mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. LeRoi Jones, 
who was taken into custody during the riots 
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m Newark and charged with illegal posses- 
sion of deadly weapons, once ran a hate-the- 
whites Black Arts Theater which got $115,000 
in federal funds from Haryou-ACT before 
police discovered an arsenal on the premises. 
The Southwest Alabama Farmers Coopera- 
tive Association of Selma, which the Office of 
Economic Opportunity recently granted 
$700,000, numbers among its principals John 
Zippert and Shirley Mesher. Louisiana's Joint 
Legislative Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities recently documented Mr. Zippert's 
association with radical causes, including the 
Kremlin-financed World Youth Festival. Ac- 
cording to the Alabama Legislative Commis- 
sion to Preserve the Peace, Miss Mesher, a 
former coordinator for SNCC, is “a prime 
participant in the Black Panther movement 
designed to overthrow the government 

Right after Watts (Barron's, August 23, 
1965), we observed: “In the name of civil 
rights, a small band of ruthless men has not 
hesitated to stir up violence, break the law 
and undermine duly constituted authority. 
‘The so-called civil rights revolution , has 
begun to mean exactly what it says.” Since 
then compelling evidence, including eyewit- 
ness testimony and the findings of a Cleve- 
land grand jury, has shown that the riots are 
less spontaneous outbreaks than carefully 
planned subyersion. To judge by the record. 
moreover, civil unrest is not only organized 
but also subsidized. Thanks to the Office of 
Economic Opportunty, the U.S. taxpayer now 
has a chance to finance his own destruction. 
The Great Society, so Newark, Detroit and 
scores of other smouldering cities suggest, 
cannot coexist with the American way of 
life. 2 

Like the poor, slums and rats have always 
been with us. Only the devastating riots— 
and the professional agitators who prepare 
the tinder, await a spark and fan the 
flames—are significantly new, The 1964 out- 
bursts in Harlem turned up William Epton, 
vice-chairman of the Red-Chinese-oriented 
Progressive Labor Party, who taught people 
how to make Molotov cocktails. Mr. Epton 
was convicted of criminal anarchy for his 
part in the riots. The Rey. Billy Graham 
called Watts a “dress rehearsal for revolu- 
tion,” a description in which radical spokes- 
men ever since have gloried. Last year's riots 
in Cleveland, charged Sen. Frank Lausche 
(Dem., O.) were the work of a “national con- 
spiracy executed by experts.” Shortly after- 
ward a Cleveland grand jury. after hearing 
the testimony of detectives who penetrated 
the conspirators’ ranks, found that “the out- 
break of lawlessmess and disorder was or- 
ganized, precipitated and exploited by a rela- 
tively small group of trained and disciplined 
professionals.” In a story on the Newark riots, 
the current issue of Life Magazine describes 
its reporters’ “clandestine meeting with 
members of the sniper organization.” Finally, 
SNCC's Stokely Carmichael, whose subver- 
sive interests range far and wide, openly 
boasts of what's afoot. After a quick trip to 
Prague, he landed last week in Havana. There 
he told newsmen; “In Newark we applitd 
(guerrilla) war tactics ... We are prepar- 
ing groups of urban guerrillas .. . It is 
going to be a fight to the death.” 

So much for subversion, which the country 
will ignore at its own risk, As to federal sub- 
sidy of violence, an ominous pattern has 
emerged. From the beginning, as radicals 
recognized, the war on poverty, notably the 
Community Action Programs, had impressive 
trouble-making potentials. Somehow CAP 
has expanded much faster than OEO ex- 
penditures as a whole, surging from $246.5 
million in fiscal 66 to an estimated 6500 mil- 
lion in the current fiscal year. As noted above 
(much of the material comes from a forth- 

book, “Poverty Is Where the Money 
Is,” to be published by Arlington House and 
written by Shirley Schelbla, Washington cor- 
respondent for Barron's), some of the money 
Tunded dubious ventures and put jailbirds 
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and subvyersives on the federal payroll. Mrs. 
Scheibla cites other horrible examples: John 
Ross, member of the Progressive Labor Party, 
who served on an anti-poverty board in San 
Francisco; Howard Harawitz, member of a 
similar board in Berkeley and former member 
of the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs, which the FBI 
calis Communist-spawned“: and a number 
of U.P.O. personnel in Washington, D.C., who 
turned out to be SNCC organizers and 
agitators. 

Taxpayer-financed trouble has exploded in 
one part of the country after another. Last 
fall the mayor of Perth Amboy, N.J., accused 
the local anti-poverty leader of seeking “to 
foment and incite unrest, agitation and dis- 
order,” a charge which the city manager of 
Rochester echoed last week. Newark’s police 
chief weeks ago warned that the city faced 
anarchy because of agitation by federal anti- 
poverty workers, several of whom were ar- 
Tested during the riots. In New York City five 
marauding young Negroes, collared while 
looting stores on Fifth Avenue, worked for 
the anti-poverty program; one wore a sweater 
blazoned, after the OEO-funded agency, 
“Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited.” 

To fight riots with OEO grants, in short, 
is like fighting fire with gasoline. However, 
Sargent Shriver alone is not to blame. Some 
of the fault lies with local oficials like New 
York's Mayor Lindsay (tapped last week to 
serve on the President's special advisory 
body), who repeatedly refused to condemn 
the appearance of his Human Rights Com- 
missioner at the Black Power conference in 
Newark, as well as with Mayor Cavanagh of 
Detroit (first recipient of OEO aid and wel- 
fare state showcase), who tied the hands of 
the police for the first few strategic hours. 
On the federal level, the country should call 
to account the Office of Attorney-General 
and its three recent occupants: Robert Ken- 
nedy, who once wrote a letter to the head 
of an identified Communist front, seeking 
advice on a national service corps; Nicholas 
Katzenbach, who shrugged off all evidence 
of conspiracy; and the incumbent, Ramsey 
Clark, who testified against pending anti- 
riot legislation. The blame reaches right up 
to the official White House family, to Vice 
President Humphrey, who last summer said 
that if he lived in a rat-infested slum: “there 
is enough of a spark left in me to lead a 
pretty good revolt.” 

Law and order are the stuff of civilization; 
they are also the first duty of government. 
On the record, “liberals” of both parties, by 
tolerating subversion, have made a mockery 
of their oaths of office and forfeited the 
public's trust. Appeals to prayer are all well 
and good, but what this country needs is a 
political and philosophic call to arms. 


Federal Antipoverty Programs—The 
Wrong Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Wrong Approach,” 
published in the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch of August 6, 1967. 

Virginius Dabney is editor of the 
Times-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WRONG APPROACH 
Some months ago, the mayor of a large 
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Midwestern city came to Washington to 
vouch for the effectiveness of federal anti- 


programs. 

“It is a well known fact,” he told mem- 
bers of a Senate subcommitee, that his city 
“has avoided the civil disorder that has 
beset our other major cities for the past few 
summers.” The mayor continued: 

That didn't happen by chance: it is the 
result of careful planning and the imple- 
mentation made possible through the eco- 
nomic improvement act. These programs 
contributed to an orderly community and 
aided in the reduction of crime. 

You may have guessed by now that the 
gentleman who made these statements was 
Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh. The city he was 
talking about, of course, was Detroit, which 
has just experienced one of the worst ex- 
amples of “civil disorder’ in American 
history. 

If the secret of averting civil disorder is 
funds from the federal government, then 
Detroit should have been one of the least 
likely spots for an outbreak of violence. Be- 
fore the riots occurred in Detroit, Washing- 
ton had spent more than $30 million on anti- 
poverty activities in that city. It had also 
pumped some $112 million into 28 urban re- 
development projects there. Obviously all this 
cash didn’t insure Detroit against disaster. 

The trouble, says Mayor Cavanagh, who has 
not changed his tune, is that even these large 
sums were not enough. Still insisting that 
federal funds are the secret of urban stabil- 
ity, he asserted on Meet the Press“ that a 
“highly reactionary Congress” bore the chief 
responsibility for what happened in Detroit. 

If Congress has been stingy, as he sug- 
gested, and more money is the answer, then 
how much will it take to solve the problem 
of urban crime and violence with dollars? 

Even before the rioters and looters did $500 
million worth of damage in Detroit, Mr. 
Cavanagh had placed a $15 billion price tag 
on the cost of rebuilding his city. If the rest 
of the country required similar amounts, it 
would take between $1 trillion and $2 trillion 
to rebuild America's cities, And that would 
consume virtually every cent of federal rev- 
enue for the next 20 years at present tax 
rates! 

Obviously money from Washington isn’t 
going to solve the problem quickly, if at all. 
In fact, the whole idea that there is a direct 
cause and effect relationship between pov- 
erty and crime is open to serious challenge. 

In 1939, average per capita income in the 
U.S. was $695, total government welfare 
spending was less than $10 billion a year 
and unemployment was nearly 14 per cent. 
Today per capita income is four times as 
great, unemployment is only one third as 
severe and the government is spending seven 
times as much on welfare programs—and yet 
the rate of crime has doubled. 

We have not only failed to combat crime 
with cash. We may even have aggravated the 
problem by this approach. All too often wel- 
fare have eroded not only indi- 
vidual responsibility and initiative, but also 
the desire for self-improvement—the only 
sure path to genuine prosperity. They have 
likewise raised hopes and expectations be- 
yond the government's ability to deliver. 
When a promised utopia fails to materialize, 
there is bound to be resentment and trou- 
ble—as is now altogether obvious. 


An Important Person for an Important Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity is fortu- 


~ 
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nate to have as its assistant director for 
the older persons program a dedi 

and perceptive public servant, Miss 
Genevieve Blatt. 

Miss Blatt joined OEO a few months 
ago after 12 years of service to Pennsyl- 
vania as secretary of internal affairs. 
Her post will entail a growing workload, 
because medical statistics show that each 
generation is living longer and that the 
problems of dealing with the elderly will 
continue to increase. 

In an article that appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Press on July 23, 1967, Miss 
Margaret A. Kilgore, of United Press In- 
ternational, described Miss Blatt a5 
“eminently qualified’ for her difficult 
position. 

The article also pointed out that— 

Miss Blatt’s agency currently is hampered 
by a lack of funds until Congress acts on 
President Johnson's request to spend $2 
billion during fiscal 1967-68 on the poverty 
program. 


I insert the Pittsburgh Press article at 
this point in the Recorp, both to 
acquaint my colleagues with a gifted 
friend and to point up the importance 
of acting favorably on the Economi¢ 
Opportunity Amendments of 1967 to en- 
able dedicated public servants like Miss 
Blatt to do their vital jobs properly. 

The article follows: 

PREJUDICE SNAGS Am ro ELDERLY: Miss 

BLATT’S JOB Is Ot o Story” 
(By Margaret A. Kilgore) 

Wasuincron (UPI).—A community builds 
a recreation center for the elderly, but poor 
old folk won't use it because they feel in- 
ferior. 

Other oldsters won't use it because they 
don't want to mix with the poor. 

What can be done? 

A myriad of problems such as this con- 
front Genevieve Blatt, the Federal Govern- 
ment's new assistant director for the older 
persons program in the Office of Economie 
Opportunity (OEO). ` 

“When you're dealing with the elderly 
you're facing a lifetime of habits and prej- 
udices,” Miss Blatt told UPI. “It's 
enough to say we'll spend money here or 
there, but dealing with people is another 
matter.“ 

In the unnamed community above, which 
bhe cited as an example, the Federal GOY- 
ernment and local interests built a com- 
munity center where elderly persons could 
go, meet people of their own age group and 
mix socially. 

It attracted a large group of educated 
middle class, white persons who enjoyed it. 
But when community workers enco 
attendance by elderly persons from lower 
economic strata, they were uncomfortable. 80 
were the newcomers. As a result, no one came 
to the community center. 

“These are the kinds of problems we hav® 
to solve,” Miss Blatt explained, and I don’t 
know how to beat it. But we must try.” 

With medical statistics showing that each 
generation is living longer, the problems 
dealing with the elderly will continue to in- 
crease. 

When Director Sargent Shriver of the anti- 
poverty corps named Miss Blatt to her cur- 
rent post, he chose a woman who is emi- 
nently qualified. 

A tall, graying brunette, Miss Blatt, 53, was 
elected secretary of Internal Affairs in Penn“ 
sylvania in 1954, the first woman ever elected 
to a Statewide office in Pennsylvania. 

She was re-elected in 1958 and 1962, but 
she lost a bid for a fourth term in 1966 to 
then State Commerce Secretary John 
Tabor by a margin of 67,000 votes. 

A native of East Brady, Pa., and a lawyer. 
Miss Blatt won the Democratic nomination 
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m 1964 for the U.S. Senate over organization 
Candidate, Justice Michael A. Musmanno of 
State Supreme Court. She later lost a 
Tace to incumbent Sen. Hugh Scott, 
Philadelphia Republican. 
Before she was named to her current job, 
Blatt served on the President’s Com- 
on Law Enforcement and the Admin- 
istration of Justice. 
of her job includes overseeing opera- 
tion of “Foster Grandparents” program which 
has proven marginally successful by paying 
hourly wages to the elderly poor to befriend 
children in institutions and orphanages. 
The Federal Government has spent be- 
tween three and five million dollars during 
fiscal 1968-67 to operate about four dozen 


one assumes that in a small town, 

Neighbors and relatives take care of you if 

are old or sick,” she observed. “And, 

tely, in many cases this is true. But 

the rural areas shouldn't be neglected in the 

Mterests of political considerations which 
favor the city dweller.” 

Blatt’s agency currently is hampered 
lack of funds until Congress acts on 
President Johnson 's request to spend two 
billion dollars during fiscal 1967-68 on the 

program. The Federal Government 
Must have local co-operation, however. 


social agency, with every agency of 
80vernment—Federal state and local—to pool 
Tesources, combine forces and together do, 
What none of them can do alone and do ade- 
quately,” 
She said that for too long local welfare 
agencies have concentrated their efforts on 
and family problems without ex- 
g their services for older persons. 


J. Edgar Hoover—Public Servant No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7, 1967 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, at this 

ime we commemorate the completion of 

years of distinguished public service 

by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Throughout the Nation expressions 

Of thanks are being extended to Mr. 

Hoover by a grateful people for his 

pany contributions to the public well- 


Typical of these expressions is the edi- 
torial which appeared in a recent edition 
ot the Alhambra, Calif., Post-Advocate. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RD: 
Hal Century Heapinc FBI 


Bate national well-being of the United 
t tes over the last 50 years has been pro- 
Jandiy affected by the dedicated service of 
N Hoover. The half century ot service 
Which he celebrated yesterday has seen the 
fabric of our national integrity and 
witty tested to the limit. Rock-like and un- 
Svering, Mr. Hoover has been the voice of 
Conscience and the enemy of crime. 
years of public service are, by any 
standards, a tribute to selfless devotion to 
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duty, In John Edgar Hoover, the 72-year-old 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the nation found the right man at the 
right time for the right job. 

And at a time when the forces of crime 
and anarchy constantly endeavor to assert 
themselves and overthrow the laws of this 
nation, his implacable fight against them, 
through the institution he leads, is our first 
line of defense. 

Not for him the double standard. Not for 
him the compromise with the criminality. 
Throughout his public life he has been the 
very acme of principle and honesty, and an 
example to all. 

The law clerk who joined the Justice De- 
partment 50 years ago today later became 
the acting director of the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation during its important formative 
years, before it was “federal.” 

He built the FBI from a fledging inexpert 
organization into the finest law-enforcement 
agency in the world. He created from a few 
widely dispersed agents the nucleus of a 
crime-fighting machine which has grown to 
more than 6,600 agents out of a total of 15,- 
300 employes in 57 national divisions. 

The FBI is J. Edgar Hoover. He is the 
epitome of his department’s agents. Their 
exploits during the years from the Twenties 
of probitition to the Sixties of LSD have en- 
dured through many tests, with a dogged 
tenacity and commendable success. 

It was Mr. Hoover who brought profes- 
sionalism to police work, insisting on train- 
ing and education for a job formerly and 
mistakenly regarded as requiring little of 
either. 

He created the national academy which, 
since 1935, has been providing outstanding 
training for the “thin blue line” of police 
from all parts of the nation, It was under 
his direction that the national centralized 
fingerprint division was born, now used by 
all agencies. This year the giant computerized 
stolen vehicles section went into operation, 
aiding every patrolman. 

The FBI has exemplified quiet, progres- 
sive efficiency and integrity. It has earned 
the respect of criminal and protected alike. 

The strength stemmed from the God-fear- 
ing right, high moral principles, stern disci- 
plines and unimpeachable code of ethics by 
which J. Edgar Hoover has shaped his life 
and his department. 


Hunger Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include portions of an outstanding edi- 
torial which appeared in the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S.C., on July 13, 
1967, entitled “Hunger rolitics.” I com- 
mend its reading to all Members of the 
House: 


HUNGER Potrrics 

Reading between the lines of a report from 
Washington about making free food more 
readily available to hungry Americans, we 
detect a distinct trace of politics. 

The Secretary of Agriculture's announce- 
ment of more liberal use of U.S. food stamps 
followed a report from a team of doctors who 
asserted they found hundreds of starving 
children in Mississippi. The story intimates 
that horrid white people are deliberately 
taking bread out of children’s mouths in an 
attempt to drive out unwanted Negro popu- 
lation. 
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While we are not able to make unqualified 
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Nasser's Plan for Using Poison Gas in 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been disclosed that the Egyptians made 
use of poison gas in their war in Yemen 
early this year, and intended to use gas 
in their war with Israel. 

When Nasser discovered that he was 
unable to defeat the small and backward 
nation of Yemen, he decided to use a 
weapon long outlawed by all the nations 
of the world—poison gas. 

When the U.N. refused to act after 
receiving reports that poison gas was 
being used by Egypt, the International 
Red Cross sent a team of doctors to 
north Yemen to investigate these reports. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues an article which appeared in 
the July 28, 1967, issue of the Jewish 
Press concerning this matter. 

The article contains the substance of 
the report issued by the International 
Red Cross, and follows: 

Nasser’s PLANS FOR Us, Porson Gas IN 
ISRAEL—SECRET RED Cross Report VERIFIES 
EGYPTIANS Usrep Porson Gas 
For the first time in modern history, a 

weapon outlawed by civilized nations, poison 

gas, was used by the United Arab Republic 
against civilians. This fact was recently re- 

vealed by the International Red Cross in a 

secret report, which is now in the files of the 

Jewish Press. 

A Jewish Press staff correspondent who 
was in Israel when the Arabs capitulated on 
the Sinai desert had actually seen the poison 
gas cylinders, ready for instantaneous use. 

The documented and unbiased proof of 
the use of poison gas by the United Arab Re- 
public against civilians is now available to 
the public, It coldly and clearly reveals what 
the State of Israel faced from Nasser’s forces 
and points up the narrow escape from hor- 
rible death that was the fortunate fate of 
tens of thousands of Jewish soldiers and 
civilians, 

For several years now the United Arab Re- 
public has intervened blatantly in the inter- 
nal affairs of Yemen, setting up a puppet 
Republican government loyal to Cairo's bid- 
ding and sending in 50,000 troops to help 
smash the opposition Royalist forces. 

At first it had seemed that a modern army, 
equipped with tanks and planes, could easi- 
ly crush a ragged, primitive host of tribes- 
men. But, as the months by, the 
Royalists continued to fight, taking a heay- 
ier and heavier toll of Egyptians. Hundreds 
of Nasser’s troops perished and others were 
captured—only to have an ear or a nose cut 
off—and allowed to return to their fellow 
soldiers and spread panic. 

The stalemate was not only costly to Nas- 
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ser in terms of (nearly one million 
dollars a month) but the fact that husbands 
and children failed to come home from the 
battle was him popularity at home. 

In addition, the humiliation of being un- 
able to defeat a backward army was too 
much for the Egyptian dictator to endure. 

He therefore decided to use a weapon long 
outlawed by all the nations of the world, 
poison gas! Soon Egyptian planes began 
regular bombing runs against Yemeni vil- 
lages. In January of this year, a raid on the 
town of Ktaf in Northern Yemen, killed 170 
people. In the first week of January alone, 
the Royalists clamed that gas took the lives 
of 493 Yemenis. 

On February 15, another poison gas at- 
tack was launched, this time against the 
village of Beni Salamah in Southern Yemen. 
The continued reports were so obviously 
true that it led to debate in the British 
Parliament where Prime Minister Willson 
declared that he had evidence “strongly sug- 
gesting that poison gas had been used” in 
Yemen. 

On January 31 of this year, the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross took the 
unusual step of announcing its “concern 
over the alleged use of poisonous gas“. It 
took the step despite Jack of sufficient evi- 
dence because it was so completely convinced 
that the attacks had indeed occurred. 

During this entire period the Cairo au- 
thorities vehemently denied that gas had 
been used by their troops. Despite this, the 
reports continued and grew in intensity. 
With the failure of any governmental agency 
to take action, private individuals made it 
their business to ascertain the truth or 
falsity of the gas stories. A number of in- 
dividuals visited the area and confirmed in 
their minds that poison gas was indeed be- 
ing used. They immediately sent private 
petitions to the United Nations Committee 
on Colonialism. Nothing more was heard of 
these petitions. 

On March 7, the United States and Great 
Britain issued a blistering attack on the 
Committee. Lord Caradon, the permanent 
British delegate declared that a subcommit- 
tee that screened petitions to the 24-nation 
committee on colonialism had censored the 
private petitions and refused to circulate 
them to the committee because they were 
critical of the United Arab Republic. 

In an indignant statement, Richard John- 
son, the United States representative de- 
clared that there apparently existed a double 
standard on the committee that permitted 
circulation of petitions critical of Western 
nations but not of Asian-Africans. 

Despite this, no action was taken as the 
Communist-Asian-African bloc consisting of 
the Soviet Union, Syria, Iraq, India, Yugo- 
slavia and Tanzania supported the sub- 
committee’s actions. The United Nations 
failure to hear the charges was so blatant 
that even the Saudian Arabian delegate, 
Jamil M. Baroody, attacked Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant for refusing to do anything 
about these charges or about the entire 
Egyptian aggression in Yemen where over 
100,000 persons had lost their lives. 

But while the United Nations refused to 
act, another international agency was quietly 
going about getting clear and irrefutable 
evidence. 

The International Red Cross now sent a 
team of doctors to the town of Gahar in 
North Yemen following an appeal from the 
inhabitants who claimed to have been gassed 
on the morning of May 10, 1967. Their in- 
vestigation was methodical and 
and a secret report was issued. The Jewish 
Press is in possession of this report. 

The substance of the report follows: 

The following statements were made by 
the inhabitants who witnessed the incident: 

1, Seventy-five persons died of poison gas 
shorty after the raid. 

showed the following symptons: 
shortness of breath, coughing, pink foam at 
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the mouth, general edema, especially the 
face; no physical injuries. 

2. The undersigned doctors examined the 
four surviving victims and observed the 
following: 

Subjective symptoms: burning eyes and 
trachea, internal thorax pain, extreme fa- 
tigue, anorexia. 

Objective symptoms: dry cough, negative 
ausculation in two patients, sign of bron- 
chitis In the other two, conjunctivitis, factal 
edema, no traumatic lesions, tympanum 
intact. > 

3. The undersigned doctors examined a 
corpse four days after death and 12 hours 
after burtal. 

Immediately, the common grave was 
opened, and well before the corpses were 
visible, there was a sweet penetrating smell 
+ - The bodies showed no traumatic lesions, 
The skin was pink. Advanced and general 
edema all over the body. 

Examination of lungs: reddish-brown 
throughout, enlargement, consistence and 
fragility greatly increased, crepitation con- 
siderably reduced. 

The undersigned doctors draw the follow- 
ing logical conclusions from their findings: 

«+.» The cause of death in the case of the 
corpse examined was pulmonary edema. The 
over-all consistency of the ICRC (Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross) medical 
mission’s findings shows that in all probabil- 
ity this pulmonary edema was caused by 
inhalation of toxic gas. 

(Signed) RAYMOND JANIN, 
ICRC Doctor-Delegate. 
WILLY BRUTSCHIN, 
Doctor-Delegate. 
Signed at town Najran, May 18, 1967. 


The ICBM Threat From China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, there is 
serious concern about Red China's grow- 
ing nuclear weapons capability. 

As a member of the House Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee I have felt 
compelled to speak out about this prob- 
lem, such as in my statement to the 
House of Representatives June 13, 1967, 
on the fiscal year 1968 Defense appro- 
priation bill, to emphasize that we must 
have action now to begin deployment of 
an anti-ballistic-missile—ABM—system. 

Funding to begin deployment of the 
ABM system was provided in last year's 
Defense appropriation bill, and addi- 
tional funds for this purpose are pro- 
vided in the Defense appropriation bill 
currently pending in Congress. Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara has, however, 
delayed ABM deployment. 

The urgency of the situation has once 
again been underscored in the report just 
released by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The Joint Committee 
found that Communist China may have 
a capability of attacking the United 
States with nuclear missiles within sey- 
eral years, possibly as early as 1970-71. 

The Los Angeles Times, in a sobering 
assessment of the Red Chinese ICBM 
threat, calls for an immediate start on 
construction of an anti-ballistic-missile 
defense to counteract that threat. In 
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reaching this conclusion the Times 
states that Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara’s reasons for delay in construction 
of antimissile system are overshado 
by the rapid Chinese nuclear buildup. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, 

submit this timely editorial for inclusion 
in the Recorp, because I know the sub- 
ject is of great importance to the Con- 
gress and the entire Nation. 

Tue ICBM THREAT From CHINA 


Based on information obtained from vari- 
ous intelligence agencies of the U.S. govern“ 
ment, the Joint Congressional Atomic En- 
ergy Committee now reports that Commu- 
nist China may have the capability to Sr 
nuclear missiles at the United States within 
three or four years’ time. 

Although the committee feels any Chinese 
attack in the early 1970s would be of “a 10W 
order of magnitude I. e., perhaps only two 
or three nuclear missiles—there is still sub- 
stantial cause for concern, As of now 
country does not possess an effective anti- 
missile defense system. Even though a Ghi- 
nese attack would be “suicidal” in terms ot 
the destruction a U.S. nuclear re 
would involve, the committee wisely does 
not rule out the possibility of such an illog!- 
cal move by Peking. 

The committee report differs, if only %- 
mantically, from the publicly expressed 
views of Defense Secretary McNamara, WD? 
believes that the Chinese will not have 2 
“significant” missile capability until the 
mid-1970s. 

The key word is, of course, significant, bY 
which McNamara presumably means un 
ICBM force of 50 or 60 missiles. This belief 
does not rule out the possession by Chins. 
perhaps by the end of this decade, of an 
embryonic missile force capable of s 
the United States. 

There is one view, also expressed by Mo- 
Namara, that the reliability of Chinese mis 
siles in the 1970s would not be great, thereby 
reducing or even eliminating their military 
value, There are also some China 
who argue that Peking wants a nucleaf 
arsenal only for defensive or deterrent pur- 
poses, and for the great power status nuclear 
weapons carry. 

No one can say for sure that these opin- 
fons are incorrect. But what must also be 
kept in mind is that U.S. officials have con- 
sistently erred in estimating the nucl 
potential of China—as earlier they did with 
the Soviet Union. And, while China may 
essentially defense-minded, there have 
enough examples in Peking of what are, to 
the Western i mind, irrational behavior pe 

rns p! ude any itive jud 
about what the Chinese AF or ay ome dO 

Given these considerations, it is impers“ 
tive that the United States prepare for the 
worst. This means an immediate start on 
construction of an antimissile system CaP“ 
able of counteracting a foreseeable Chines 
ICBM threat. 

Preparatory work on such a system has 
already been done, and reportedly there 
funds in the defense budget directly tied to 
production of a system. But McNamara has 
hesitated before, despite congressional pres“ 
sure, to go ahead with even a limited anti” 
missile defense. 

There are many reasons for the defens? 
secretary's caution, including economic and 
domestic political problems; for example 
what areas such a system would cover. t 
the Administration is seeking agreemen, 
with the Soviets to limit deployment of whü 
would be an extremely costly full-scale mis“ 
sile defense force. 

These considerations, however, are over, 
shadowed by the possible danger of a rapid 
Chinese nuclear buildup. American ty 
requires a rapid start on deployment of 2 
missile defense system adequate to meet tbe 
potential threat from China. 
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Mayor John V. Lindsay’s Address to the 
Congress of Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, we are now engaged, as are 
Countless Americans, in a sad and 
S€arching reexamination of our policies 
and attitudes toward the problems of our 
Breat cities. As we seek constructive re- 
SPonses to the destructive conditions of 
the slums, we can profit greatly from 
listening to the men who have been in 

frontlines of the battle for order and 
Progress, 

One such man is our former colleague, 
the Honorable John V. Lindsay, who is 
Making such an outstanding record as 
the mayor of New York City. Now in his 
second year in Office, Mayor Lindsay has 

me recognized nationwide as one of 
the most constructive innovators in city 
government today. His administration 
has shown a firm commitment to action 
and a farsighted understanding of how 
far reaching and intensive successful ac- 
tion must be. 

In an address to the 44th annual Con- 
Fress of Cities in Boston on July 31, 
Mayor Lindsay declared: 

To reestablish peace in our cities we shall 
be obliged to concentrate the full powers of 

the public and private worlds upon 

constructive, positive change to the 

areas of our cities where for decades most 
has been for the worse. 


While offering no palliatives, no in- 
t cures, no miracle drugs,” he out- 
Hned the challenge to all public officials 
and concerned citizens which the violence 
or this summer has dramatized. 
I would like to call this thoughtful ad- 
to the attention of the entire Con- 
&ress, and include it in the Recor at this 
Doint: 
Texr or Abpnrss BY Hon. JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Mayor OF THE CITY or New YORK 


(Speech made before the 44th annual Con- 
Gress of Cites, July 31, 1967, Grand Ball- 
Toom, the Sheraton-Boston Hotel, Boston, 


.) 

Vice President Humphrey, President Tol- 
lefson, Mayor Collins, Dr. Wheaton, delegates 
to the 44th annual Congress of Cities, ladies 

gentlemen: 

It has been said that man is taught little 

experience, but gains most of his wisdom 
through observation. 

Although the aphorism is somewhat 
Sweeping to be wholly factual, its substance 
Serves to introduce my remarks here this 

ng. For they are addresed to our para- 
Mount crisis, one that several mayors have 
experienced. and all mayors have observed: 

The march of violence through our cities. 

Throughout the country, it seems, we are 
Asking questions about the riots in the cities, 
Americans are shocked, they are angry, 
and yet they are puzzled. The Nation is ask- 

What do they want? What do they hope 
gain by violence? What caused this ter- 
Tor? How can it be stopped?” 

If you go into the slums, you may find, 
äs I have, that the people in the ghettoes 
yoat pretty much what everybody else wants. 

am not talking now about the rioters, most 

Whom are more interested in creating 
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chaos than advancing a cause. I am talking 
about the vast majority of the urban poor 
who are waiting—with accelerating impa- 
tiece—for progress to reach them. Their 
aspirations are more fundamental than ours, 
and certainly more obyious: They want a 
better place to live. They want jobs. They 
want the rats exterminated. They want the 
trash cleaned from the streets. They want 
the dope pushers and junkies arrested. They 
want more playgrounds for their children. 

In short, they want to see something. They 
want visible, palpable evidence that their 
city cares about the conditions under which 
they live and is working to change them. 
They want to know that they and their 
children after therm have not been already 
condemned to the ghetto; that, somehow, 
someday—someday soon, I might add—they 
will be able to obtain a piece of the action: 
To share in the material and intellectual re- 
wards that others now enjoy in a free society. 

If what I have just reported sounds not 
only basic, but generalized, it is because the 
nature of the ghetto does not lend itself to 
more exact interpretations, Life there is 
harshly complicated. The residents cannot be 
categorized by stereotypes or group think. 
They are individuals, and among them, resig- 
nation and militancy exist side by side. 

The first attitude was exemplified by the 
middle-aged woman sitting on the front 
steps of her tenement when I passed by a 
few days ago. She looked up, neither smiling 
nor scowling. She simply nooded. She prob- 
ably was on welfare, and possibly one of her 
sons already was in jail. 

That woman, typical of many I have seen, 
wasn't going to start a riot, She had all of 
that taken out of her. She had given up. 
She had managed to accept, not without 
cynicism, the kind of life she lived. 

Although the sidewalk in front of her was 
littered, she would not sweep it anymore. 
In the slums that Job normally is reserved 
to the Sanitation Department, If she had 
some hope-of change, she would not voice it. 
She would not ask much of anyone, but she 
would not give much, either. She embodied 
hopelessness and despair, 

A totally different aspect of the ghetto 
earlier presented itself as I was walking down 
a Harlem street with a group of neighbor- 
hood youngsters. A boy about eight years 
old danced out in front of me, skipping back- 
wards until he caught my attention. He 
pointed toward the rooftops. “Hey Mayor,” 
he said, “Just keep looking up.” 

I don't know whether his advice was meant 
as a threat or a warning, but the distinction 
seemed almost academic. I was more inter- 
ested in projecting the whereabouts of that 
boy in the summers to come, when he is in 
his teens. It gave me pause. 

The boy’s remark illustrates my principal 
conclusion about the bypassed areas of New 
York, one likely to be gained in the slums 
of any major city. And that is that our so- 
ciety has failed to reach the young men and 
women, the cop-taunters and bottle-throwers 
who have been in the vanguard of almost 
every outbreak of trouble in the cities. 

The city is not getting to these teenagers. 

The Anti-Poverty Programs have not in- 
cluded them. 

The schools have not involved them. 

The churches, the community groups, the 
neighborhood organizations—all have missed 
the teenagers and even younger children. 

The failure is understandable, for how do 
you reach a 16-year-old dropout who has no 
job, no home address, no telephone, no fa- 
ther, and who belongs to no identifiable 
group or organization? 

If we cannot answer that question, we can- 
not dismiss it, either. For these youngsters 
constitute the most serious, most inflamma- 
tory threat to law and order and to progress 
itself in our cities. If we are to save them— 
and ourselves—from still more trouble, we're 
going to have to get these youngsters back 
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into school, find them jobs or at least hold 
out a chance to find a livelihood. 

We're going to have to do it on a painstak- 
ing, street-level, block-by-block basis, and it 
will require enormous amounts of both 
money and time, neither of which the cities 
have in plentitude. 

If there are cheap or easy solutions to the 
summers of fear in our cities, they have not 
appeared on the horizon, and it seems to me 
unlikely that they ever will, There are no 
palliatives, no instant cures, no miracle drugs 
to restore health to the blighted segments of 
our urban centers. 

To reestablish peace in our cities we shall 
be obliged to concentrate the full powers ot 
both the public and private worlds upon 
bringing constructive, positive change to the 
areas of our cities where for decades most 
change has been for the worse. 

No city government, no mayor, can reverse 
that decline unassisted. The undertaking ex- 
ceeds our abilities because it transcends the 
Jurisdiction of any city. For what we are 
faced with is the introduction into our highly 
sophisticated, increasingly affluent society of 
Iillions of people who heretofore have been 
excluded—legally, socially, economically— 
from that society. 

The public sector—state, Federal, munici- 
pal—is not capable of effecting that monu- 
mental transition in time. We need to enlist 
the private sector, which has given America 
the world’s highest living standard and yet 
has not been brought into the struggle to 
raise 80 million individual Americans out of 
the lowest depths of poverty. 

The private sector, until very recently, has 
tended to look upon city government as 
playing the role of custodian. The cities have 
been expected to supply the water, pick up 
the trash, put out the fires and, in general, 
act as the caretaker of an estate held by an 
absentee owner. City Hall's job was to stay 
out of the way as much as possible, and not 
rock the boat. 

That aloofness appears to be b 
down, but we of the cities remain without a 
formal organization in which the public and 
private sectors can pool their talents and 
resources in the now desperate fight to save 
our cities from collapsing under the weight 
of their manifest, destructive problems. 

We mayors have organizations such as our 
National League of Cities and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. Businessmen 
and industrialists have theirs. Labor has its 
own. Professional men have others. And some 
private groups, such as Urban America, play 
a tremendously useful role. 

These groups are unavoidably insular and 
uncoordinated. We need a national organiza- 
tion to underwrite joint policies and pro- 
grams; to speak authoritatively for all cities 
to those who hold the reins of power—in and 
out of government. 

I have discussed this need over the past 
months with Mayor Joseph Barr of Pitts- 
burgh, the new president of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and several 
other mayors. The outgrowth of these con- 
versations is the meeting scheduled for later 
today in Washington, at which 20 distin- 
guished Americans will form a Coalition on 
the Urban Crisis. Its p will be to devise 
means by which the combined strength of 
this country’s institutions can be brought to 
bear upon the deprivation that is corroding 
our cities. 

The men attending will speak for this 
country’s most powerful institutions—busi- 
ness, labor, religion, education and commu- 
nications. Among them are: Andrew Heiskell, 
Chairman of Time, Inc.; George Meany of 
the AFL-CIO; David Rockefeller of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank; Henry Ford II; Archbishop 
John Dearden of Detroit and Dr. Martin 
Luther King. 

Each representative clearly has succeeded 
in his own area of endeavor. We want to 
explore how the abilities represented by these 
Individual achievements can be transferred 
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to the resolution of national problems de- 
manding the genius of America’s finest 
minds. We hope to break ground tonight for 
the construction of a concerted, dynamic 
national crusade against the squalor and 
misery that have forced themselves once 
again upon the national consciousness. 

My experience and observation have per- 
suaded me that the key to success will be 
more jobs, and more people who can qualify 
tor them. In consonance with that belief, 
one of our immediate goals is to induce the 
private sector—corporations and unions 
alike—to recognize the necessity and desira- 
bility of opening their doors to minorities, 

It should be clear to objective individuals 
that if we are to prevent trouble in our cities, 
we shall have to do more than strengthen 
and modernize our police forces or control 
the shipment of guns or prosecute those who 
have broken the law. We shall have to do all 
those things, yes. But more importantly, 
we have to hurry to catch up with the cen- 
turies-old task of eliminating the slums; of 
helping people to reach a standard of living 
which refiects some minima! relationship 
to the wealth of our Gross National Product. 

The truth, I'm afraid, is that we haven't 
made enough progress toward that goal. We 
started too late, in some instances, and were 
too hesitant or timid in others. In many cases, 
we have not directed our efforts wisely. 

The crisis of our cities can be attributed to 
a large degree to the extraordinarily late as- 
sumption by the Federal Government of its 
changing responsibilities to a metropolitan, 
not agrarian, nation. 

It was not until two years ago, for example, 
that the creation of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development gave cities a 
voice at the Cabinet Table. 

It was only three years ago that the Anti- 
Poverty was enacted—at a time 
when almost two million people were living 
in poverty in New York City alone. 

A meaningful Mass Transportation Act 
Was not enacted until 1964, and a serious 
Federal program against air pollution did not 
pass until the following year. 

Only within the last decade has our Gov- 
ernment truly begun to use its power and 
resources against the problems of the cities. 
Yet even today, neither branch of Congress 
has a Committee on Urban Affairs to oversee 
legislation dealing with the country's metro- 
politan centers, 

My purpose in this brief review is not 
to attempt to blame the Federal Government 

` for all of the travails and deficiencies of our 
cities. For many of our citles—New York 
among them—have not met thelr problems 
with sufficient imagination and decisiveness: 

They have sometimes torn down entire 
slum neighborhoods for shiny new apartment 
buildings with rents beyond the capability 
of any residents whose homes 
made way for the building. 

Others have given young men and women 
vocational training for jobs that had dis- 
appeared because of automation. Others 
have made little effort to bulld swimming 
pools, baseball fields and parks in the poor 
sections where they are most needed. Still 
others have turned away from complaints of 
discrimination by city officials. 

Most commonly, they have not convinced 
the people in the slums that their city was 
on their side. On the contrary, city govern- 
ments have been largely absent from the 
ghettoes. Their chief presence usually has 
taken the form of a policeman. It has been 
his unhappy lot to be the lone representative 
of “the Man,” “Whitey,” “the Honkies” and 
by extension, the entire public and private 
establishment. We should not be surprised, 
accordingly, that the rioters have turned 80 
viciously against the police. 

In New York—if I may be permitted to 
refer to my city—we have been fortunate to 
have as the head of our Police Department 
Commissioner Howard Leary, who has 
brought to that office an invaluable exper- 
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tise in community relations. Under his di- 
rection, New York's Finest have vastly un- 
proved the relationshipe between the patrol- 
man on the beat and the residents of the 
neighborhood he serves. 

During the disturbances we have under- 
gone, the men of the Police Department have 
exercised both uncommon restraint and ex- 
traordinary discipline. They have conducted 
themselves as professionals, and that is par- 
tially due to Commissioner Leary’s belief that 
professionalism is demanded of a modern- 
day police force. 

The Commissioner’s attention to new tech- 
niques, new sclences of police work is par- 
ticularly gratifying to me, for in the final 
analysis, we mayors must be able to place 
complete confidence in our police officers 
when the chips are down. 

At this point, I want to interject a brief 
report on the formation of the Presidential 
Commission to investigate urban rioting, on 
which I serve as vice-chairman. 

To my way of thinking, the objectives of 
the Investigation are threefold: 

First, to obtain a profile of a riot; to find 
out what the riots have had in common— 
and, conversely, how they differed. 

Second, to assess the effectiveness of law 
enforcement in the cities where riots oc- 
curred. One area of inquiry will be the work- 
ing relationships among the local police, 
state troopers and National Guardsmen dur- 
ing the trouble. Another area for study will 
be the degree to which police relations with 
the neighborhoods played a part in either 
minimizing or exacerbating violence. 

Third—and to me this is the all-important 
assignment of the Commission—we are to 
try to uncover the basic community attitudes 
and conditions that gave rise to the riots. 
The purpose of this report, as I see it, Is 
not only to try to explain a past riot, but to 
assist in preventing them in the future. 

Speed is essential. Events in the cities are 
exceeding our ability to keep pace with them. 
If the commission is to isolate the short- 
‘comings of the cities, and to point out means 
of correcting them, we must move with due 
deliberation, but all possible haste. 

The coming summer is our final deadline. 

The plans and hopes I have described to 
you today can be shattered if this nation’s 
response to the violence in our cities is one 
based upon retribution. The danger seems to 
be there, for some have said that the people 
in the slums are incapable of making use of 
what already has been done for them. Others 
argue against any additional assistance to 
the ghettoes because it will be interpreted 
as a reward to the rioters, a submission to 
extortion, 

The mood seems to have influenced the 
Congress well before the firing and looting 
erupted in Newark, for it was expressed in 
the House of Representatives’ votes to end 
the rent supplement program and to slash 
the Model Cities appropriation. Most re- 
cently, the House jocularly defeated a $20 
million annual appropriation to kill rats in 
the slums. 

More than 500 persons—many of them 
children—are treated for rat bites every year 
in New York City alone. I can't help but 
wonder how many of those children will visit 
the new National Aquarium in Washington, 
for which the House voted a 610 million 
appropriation only last year. 

It may be—not only in Congress, but in 
legislatures and city councils—that a reac- 
tion will set in against the people of the 
Central Ward, or 12th Street, or Hough, or 
Watts, or Bedford-Stuyvesant, and that re- 
action will punish not only the lawless 
hundreds, but the law-abiding thousands as 
well, 

Law and order must be upheld in the 
cities, A rioter can be granted no amnesty 
for the criminal acts he commits. Looting is 
nothing less than burglary, firebombs are 
instruments of arson and sniping must be 
judged for what it is—attempted murder. 
These acts cannot be tolerated as a form of 
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social protest. They do not advance the cause 
of civil rights, They must be punished as 
provided by law. As Adlai Stevenson sald, 
civil wrongs never achieve civil rights. 

All that notwithstanding, fairness and 
common sense must be paramount, We must 
face the challeges that the cities have im- 
pelled upon us with a perspective worthy 
of an enlightened, democratic society. 

Lacking those attributes, we may shackle 
the Anti-Poverty Program, roll back welfare 
assistance, slash appropriations for public 
housing and suppress or defeat any other 
social legislation that is directed toward 
the betterment of the cities, the ghettoes oF 
the Negroes. 

This country may be capable of that. It 
may undertake that vengeful course. 

But when vengeance is done, the slums 
will still be with us. They will be no less 
fetid, depressing and explosive than they 
were before. 

We mayors will retain sole jurisdiction over 
the jobless, the vermin, the pushers, th 
drunks, the garbage, the stickups, and the 
hundred other afflictions and evils of slum 
life. We shall preside without challenge over 
the breeding grounds of civil insurrection. 

The only certain change will be that next 
sumer, all of it will be worse—more fester- 
ing, more inflamed, and infinitely more 
perilous. The dangers should be known, and 
I hope that this assemblage of mayors can 
transmit them to those in our nation’s 
capitol who would turn their backs upon the 
desperation that has been visited upon thé 
cities, 

In this summer of tragedy, as The President 
has described it, our cities and our nation 
should not attempt to stamp out unrest and 
Strife by falling back upon the small, mean 
passions of vengeance. Both compassion and 
logic urge upon us a rededication to the 
principle—as yet unfulfilled—that every 
American is equal under the law; moreover! 
that every citizen deserves an honest start 
in his pursuit of happiness. 

We must, of course, impose the administra- 
tion of justice upon those who have looted 
burned and slain. At the same time, we m 
recognize that so long as one group of Amer- 
icans is consigned by color to the degrada- 
tion of a bankrupt environment, no other 
group of Americans can extol with valid pride 
the many blessings of a freely-elected, popu” 
larly-sanctloned form of government. 

In London last week, they were saying that 
the riots prove we Americans are an in- 
nately violent people. Brussels said we weré 
putting down a revolution. And Comm: 
radios reported that Army troops were en- 
gaged in a brutal masacre of Negroes. 

The mayors of the United States, individ- 
ually and collectively, have within them- 
selves the power to repudiate those swift 
gloating assessments. I would hope, in what 
we say and what we do, that we can show 
the true dimensions of this country: 

That we can reaffirm that the people of 
the United States have the emotional pre- 
cision to deal forcibly with vicious hoodlums 
and yet gently with errant children... 

That we possess the humility to combat 
blind hatred with reasoned maturity . . - 

And that we have the vision, the sensi- 
tivity and the courage to bear ourselves in 
accordance with the injunction that ther? 
is a time to break down and a time to build 
up, a time to get and a time to lose, a time 
to keep and a time to cast away. 

It may be that this is a time when the 
cities of America finally come of age; when 
the chief executives of our cities can lead 
their communities from anarchy to order, 
from bitterness to understanding and from 
brutality to sanity. 

The course of events in this country has 
given us the assignment of writing a dra- 
matically important chapter in American his- 
tory. It concerns nothing Jess than the most 
crucial domestic problems of our era the 
achievement of full citizenship for America® 
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Negroes and the preservation of the American 
City as the nucleus of our civilization. 
The opportunity before us comes to very 
few men, but it can be exercised for the well- 
of millions, In acting upon it, if we 
follow our conscience, we Mayors can con- 
tribute y to our cities, our country 
and to the universal brotherhood of man. 
Por we should not seek merely to pur- 
Peace in our cities from summer to 
er; we should commit ourselves to a 
ent investment in the attainment of 
Justice for those to whom even 
common decency is denied. 
you. 
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HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 
IN THE HOUSE 5 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Assembly, in its last ses- 


on Congress to enact a uniform 
te motor truck registration and 


Mr, 
Towa 
H Son, adopted a concurrent resolution 
in 
fee la 


A text of the resolution follows: 
House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 17 
t resolution petitioning the Con- 
ress of the United States to enact a uni- 
form interstate motor truck registration 
and fee law 
Stanereas. the several states of the United 
tes have enacted a variety of motor ve- 
Nele taxes applying to interstate motor truck 
ons; and 
len hereas, the taxes of the various states 
to inequity of application to the motor 
tuck Operators; and 
the administration of motor 


ar ereas, the national economy is greatly 
ected by the movement of goods in com- 
Merce and lack of uniformity in the vari- 
la states’ truck registration and taxation 
Ws tends to restrict such movement; and 
reas, a substantial percentage of in- 
teretate motor truck traffic moves on federal 
— and primary highways; Now, 
ore, 
Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the sixty-second General Assembly 
the State of Iowa; the Senate concurring: 
ur det the Congress consider the advisabil- 
— enacting a national motor truck regis- 
tion law and road use fee system for 
al te motor truck operation, replacing 
hd registrations, licenses and fees of the 
Vidual states; said registrations, licenses 
And fees to be prorated to the states on the 
basis of miles traveled in each state or other 
fQuitable basis, reserving to the states the 
tration and taxing of motor trucks en- 
in limited, local interstate operation, 
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further resolved that an attested copy 
Resolution be forwarded to each 
of the Iowa delegation in the Con- 
the United States and to the Secre- 
the Senate and the Chief Clerk of the 
of Representatives of the Congress 
t they may file same with the appro- 
committee. 
Maurice E. Baringer, Speaker of the 
of Iowa, and William R. Kendrick, 
Clerk of the House, hereby certify that 


z 


l 


; 


H 


g 
Ẹ 
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the above and foregoing Resolution was 
ađopted by the House and Senate of the 
sixty-second General Assembly. 
MAURICE E. BARINGER, 
Speaker of the House. 
WI IAN R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Something for the Birds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
the Sunday Oklahoman of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., on August 6, 1967, carried an 
editorial which reflects the feeling of 
many people. More and more editors 
are speaking out against the threat of 
wall-to-wall welfare, and more and more 
people are having the same reaction. 

I would like to insert this provocative 
editorial in the RECORD: 

SOMETHING FOR THE BIRDS 


Anybody who has maintained a backyard 
bird feeder knows it doesn't take long for the 
word to get around in the feathered com- 
munity. 

In remarkably short order, his feathered 
clients begin arriving regularly at the ap- 
pointed feeding time, and before many days 
have elapsed he discovers that he has created 
a welfare mentality in all of them. 

Whatever they did earlier at the estab- 
shed feeding hour, they plainly were doing 
no longer. Instead of scrounging around on 
their own, they preferred to sit and wait for 
the free lunch they knew would be forth- 
coming. 

People don't differ greatly from birds in 
this regard. For that reason, a question oc- 
curs concerning the real benefit the govern- 
ment will confer on the urban needy if it em- 
barks on a tremendous new welfare spending 

as a result of this summer's riots, 

It's possible that wisely administered pro- 
grams emphasizing self-help and education 
would be of some real value. But the usual 
political tendency is to minimize individual 
responsibility and encourage the less affluent 
to suppose their unsatisfactory station is at- 
tributable to something other than their own 
impoverishment of motive and skills. 

Votes aren't so readily picked up from peo- 
ple who understand that their permanent 
betterment depends more on their own efforts 
than on any money the government can 
bestow on them. Because the government 
already is spending multiplied billions for 
direct welfare and for various self-help and 
educational programs, it's sometimes said 
the do-gooders may be hard put to think up 
any new schemes. 

Such conjecture underestimates the nearly 
inexhaustible inventiveness of the big spend- 
ers. They're proposing now that the govern- 
ment provide a guaranteed job for everyone 
who says he can't find work elsewhere. They 
want a guaranteed income for everybody, re- 
gardiess of whether he does anything to earn 
it. They're talking about bringing young and 
old alike under social security, with the 
financing to come from general revenues. 
They think the already steep progression of 
the income tax should be made even steeper 
in order to accomplish what they call “im- 
proved income distribution.” 

Leon Keyserling, who was chairman of 
President Truman's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, is quoted thus in the August issue of 
Nation's Business: 
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“The United States is so rlah that everyone 
should be living above the erty level; this 
should be considered a nationwide universal 
right, a complement to the right to vote.” 

A question occurs concerning even the sol- 
vency, to say nothing of the supposed riches, 
of a nation that has been living beyond its 
means almost uninterruptedly for nearly 40 
years. But anybody who contends poverty is 
something that can be eliminated by govern- 
mental flat betrays less than a penetrating 
insight into human nature. 

If the government took all the money away 
from the people who have it now and 
bestowed it on those who are penniless, the 
chances are that the fortunes of all con- 
cerned would return to approximately their 
present state if everybody lived long enough. 
The people who got the money from the gov- 
ernment wouldn't know how to hang on to it, 
and those from whom it was seized would 
know ho to get it back. 

Unless the do-gooders intend to deepen the 
dependency of the urban needy, they should 
think about making them better able to fend 
for themselves. Simply giving them more 
handouts 1s for the birds. 


Why the District Committee Does Not 
Support Plan No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp at least one or two 
reasons why the House District Commit- 
tee opposes Reorganization Plan No. 3. 

It is my hope that all the Members of 
the House will read these statements 
made by persons who previously served 
as Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, especially since we should have 
some evidence proving that the present 
form of government has not worked suc- 
cessfully before we make any drastic 
changes. 

No government is any better than those 
administering that government. 

The statement referred to follows: 

Wry THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE DOES Nor 

Support PLan No. 3 


(1) The need for such reorganization of 
the D.C. Government, as is provided in the 
plan, has just not been established. 

Boiled down to its bare essentials, pro- 
ponents’ arguments for Reorganization Plan 
No, 3 is simply that a single executive plus 
a part-time 9-member council—all appointed 
by the President—will provide a more em- 
cient and effective government of the District 
of Columbia than the present 3 Commis- 
sioners serving full time. 

The appalling fact is that not a scintilla 
of evidence in support of this claim accom- 
panied the plan to the Congress, or was pre- 
sented before the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee or the House District Com- 
mittee. 

No bill of particulars has been presented to 
the Congress itemizing wherein the present 
3-Commissioner form of government is so 
deficient or defective as to require the dras- 
tice changes the President has proposed. 

Your Committee questions the concept 
that 10 men (9 of them part-time) heading 
a government and performing 
functions, can achieve greater dispatch, effi- 
ciency, and effective execution of adminis- 
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tration than three full-time Commissioners. 

All the plan does is lodge greater control 
and authority in the President and thereby 
lessens the control and authority not only 
envisaged but specifically provided by the 
Constitution to be lodged “exclusively” in 
the Congress of the United States. 

If the Reorganization Plan No. 3 has the 
merit its sponsors suggest, then why under 
regular procedure was it not transmitted to 
the Congress as a legislative proposal for 
the consideration of the appropriate legisla- 
tive committees, in this case, the Commit- 
tees on the District of Columbia. 

“The fact that it was not so transmitted and 
referred makes the whole plan suspect and 
supports the inference that it is a play for 
vesting in the President more power over 
the District of Columbia, in contradiction to 
the Constitution's mandate vesting in the 
Congress the “exclusive” responsibility for 
the government of the District of Columbia. 

(2) Purther argument is made on behalf 
of Reorganization Plan No. 3 that the pres- 
ent 3-Commissioner form of government is 
obsolete and should be replaced by a single 
executive and council such as exists in many 
other American cities. 

Your Committee seriously questions the 
validity of efforts to apply forms of govern- 
ment considered effective in other large 
cities to Washington which is unlike any 
other municipality in America. Several types 
of mayor and council government and the 
territorial form of government were prac- 
ticed in the District of Columbia from 1800 
until 1874, However, they proved woefully 
inadequate and inefficient and nearly bank- 
rupted the city, and Congress supplanted 
them with the present commission form of 
government. 

The 3-Commissioner form of government 
in the District has proved to be an honest 
government, from the corruption, graft and 
shocking conditions which have existed in 
too many of the other cities referred to. Vio- 
lence and major riots have occurred in over 
19 cities throughout the land, yet these 
boast mayor and city council supposedly 
responsive to the peoples therein. 
PLAN NO, 3 DOES NOT DEAL WITH 

ISSUES 

(3) The crux of any complaints lodged 
against the present system of government in 
the District of Columbia is the conflict that 
arises out of the dual interests of the Federal 
Government and of the District of Columbia 
Government in the Nation’s Capital, as in 
areas under the cognizance of the National 
Capital Planning Commission, the National 
Park Service, the National Capital Housing 
Authority; the Redevelopment Land Agency, 
the Fine Arts Commission, and others. 

But there is no solution in Plan No. 3 to 
the problems arising from any of these con- 
flicts. Hence the plan is deficient in the 
major areas wherein administrative difficulty 
and disagreement lie. As to them, the House 
District Committee bill (H.R. 12065) specif- 
ically directs the Commissioners to conduct 
a study thereof and report thereon to the 
Congress within a year so that contempla- 
tive action may be taken thereon. 


THE REAL 


Is It Really Necessary? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
many taxpayers, now facing the possi- 
bility of a substantial increase in Federal 
income taxes, would agree with the fol- 
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/ 
lowing editorial from the Richmond, 
Va., Times-Dispatch: 
CHAUFFEUR FOR LYNDA BRD 

Is it really necessary that the taxpayers of 
the United States furnish Lynda Bird John- 
son with a private chauffeur on her junkets 
to Europe? 

You may have seen that fascinating item 
in Earl Wilson's column on Friday, where he 
said: 

Lynda Bird Johnson, George Hamilton 
and her three U.S. “security men“ and U.S. 
chauffeur helped her have fun in London at 
a party Sammy Davis gave at London's hot 
spot, La Terraza, and later at the Mayfair 
Hotel, where he shows pictures. 

We've become resigned to paying for sey- 
eral secret service men to accompany Lynda 
Bird on these expeditions. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, it has become standard practice for mem- 
bers of the President’s family to enjoy this 
protection. 

But a chauffeur! Lyndon Johnson is report- 
ed to be worth in the neighborhood of $14 
million. He is also reported to have settled a 
goodly sum on each of his daughters. 

If said daughters must have a “U.S. chauf- 
teur“ when they go abroad, either they or 
their parents should jolly well pay for it. 
With s federal tax increase apparently com- 
ing up, we are in no mood to be subsidizing 
the luxuries of the President’s offspring. 


Crabtree Falls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr, POFF. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
beauty spots of Virginia lies in Nelson 
County where Crabtree Falls cascades 
some 3,000 feet down into the verdant 
valley below. Through efforts of many 
interested local citizens, the Crabtree 
Falls area is on the bring of incorpora- 
tion into the National Park Service sys- 
tem. J 

I offer an account of the beauty of 
these falls by Delores B. Bausum appear- 
ing in the July 23 issue of the Roanoke 
Times, coupled with the invitation to 
those who seek the beauty of unspoiled 
nature to visit and view this majestic 
work of God's hand. 

The article follows: 

BEAUTY OF CRABTREE FALLS 
(By Dolores B. Bausum) 

As you journey through the Shenandoah 
Valley, you aren't likely to notice the small 
marker on Highway 11 at Steele's Tavern that 
points toward Crabtree Falls. But if you're a 
person who derives enjoyment from discov- 
ering unsung places of beauty, you'll want to 
seek out this inaccessible spot. 

By starting from Steele's Tavern, 17 miles 
north of Lexington, and following State 
Route 56 twelve miles eastward, you arrive 
in an unsullied glen where another undis- 
tinuished sign announces Crabtree Falls. 
Only the green slopes of surrounding moun- 
tains, the shallow South Fork of the Tye 
River, and a narrow trail into the woods are 
visible here. 

You need to hike just a short distance 
on the trail to see the lower falls, but you 
need to follow the traul's blue markings 


along a two-hour, circuitous climb to reach 


the top of the falls. The serpentine trail 
passes through a shaded forest of hemlocks, 
maples, poplars and laurel, Long-dead chest- 
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nut trees, now sfetooned with bright orange 
fungus, occasionally lie across the path. 
Jutting out of the mountain slopes are 
enoromus grey rocks that have been softened 
with slipcovers of velvet green moss; the 
remainder of the steep slopes are covered bY 
a thick carpet of decaying leaves, green ferns 
and delicate wild flowers. 

At several places the trail opens on views 
of the falls cascading down the mountain 
over precipitous rocky ledges, but alternating 
between these ledges are clear pools where 
Crabtree Creek glides along solemnly. At such 
pools you cross the creek on stone bridges 
and follow the trail on to the summit. Com- 
pensation for the toil of the ascent is thé 
sight of the upper falls plunging down 4 
200-foot rock wall, the open view of the 
valley 3000 feet below, and the panorama 
= 8 peaks which are now on your eye 
evel. 

For individuals who care to put forth the 
exertion of the journey, Crabtree Falls is 8 
place of unspoiled beauty well worth ex- 
ploring. 


MSTS Order Goes to Yard That Isn’t and 
the Qualifications of Shop Operator Are 
Questioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 28, MSTS awarded four 
oll tankers to Falcon Tankers, Inc. UP 
to today, August 7, it has been over 4? 
days and Litton Industries still confirm 
that they have no contract with Falcon 
Tankers, Inc., of New York, but decline 
to elaborate on their reluctancy. It could 
mean that Falcon Tankers, Inc., is having 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary ap- 
proval from Government authorities. 

I feel certain that many of my col- 
leagues share my views: 

First. Litton Industries should by now 
at least decide on a yard for the building 
of these four tankers. 

Second. As we know, this contract 
would cost the U.S. Government millions 
of dollars. Also, since these oil 
are now in urgent demand, MSTS should 
have been extremely careful in examin- 
ing the creditability of each applicant 
before awarding such a contract. 

Third. I presume that MSTS will have 
no objections to furnishing information 
regarding the financial creditability and 
the operating experience of Falcon Tank- 
ers, Inc., in order to justify the awar 

An article from the Journal of Com- 
of this contract. 
merce of June 30, 1967, follows: 

MSTS OgpeR Gors ro Yarn THar ISN 

(By Alan F. Schoedel) 

Litton Industries was taken by surprise DY 
the Washington announcement on Wednes- 
day that four tankers, to be built for charter 
to the Military Sea Transportation Service 
would be constructed at the shipyard Litto? 
proposes to build at Erie, Pa. 

Although Litton has options on city-owned 
property for construction of a shipyard at 
Erie, and engineering plans for the pro] 
are being drafted, physical work has not, be“ 
gun at all, nor has there been a final deci- 
sion to build the facility at the Lake Erie 
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Port, according to the company’s headquar- 
ters in Beverly Hills, Calif. The four tank- 
era are to be delivered by the end of 1969, 


CONTRACT INCOMPLETE 


In fact, the company sald, it has not even 
Completed the contract with Falcon Carriers, 
Ine., of New York, the operating firm for 
Whom the vessels are to be built. 

Litton said yesterday the ships for MSTS 
charter may be constructed at its existing 
Ingalls yard at Pascagoula, Miss. While Lit- 
ton itself said nothing on this score, the 

ne for delivery of the ships indicated 
this is a probability rather than a mere 
Possibility. 

“We expect to contract to build four tank- 
en for Falcon Carriers, Inc, of New York 
2 , Which will charter them to MSTS," a 

announcement said yesterday. 
tton maintains shipbuilding operations 
at Pascagoula, Miss., and is planning a large- 
Scale modernization program to automate tts 
Tacilities there. Additionally, Litton is com- 
preparations for an automated ship- 
Yard at Erie, Pa, 
pon consummation of the contract with 
Falcon Carriers, Litton will determine the lo- 
Nen at which the ships will be constructed. 
anticipated that the four 33,000-ton- 
1 ships will be delivered by December, 
969, ‘ 
Under its plan at Erie, Litton would take 
What is now the Duquesne marine ter- 
Minal, a large cargo pier, and create its new 
*hipyard around the foundations of this 
Structure. Next year, the Port of Erie will 
Move its general cargo operation from the 
Duquesne Pier to a 100-acre site now being 
Made ready in the so-called East Bay area. 

No date has been announced for comple- 
in ot the conversion of the Duquesne Pier 

to a shipbuilding facility. 
at ding the tankers for military charter 

Erie would. of course, restrict the vessels 

& beam of 75 feet and a draft or not much 
than 251% feet, the limiting dimensions 
2 St. Lawrence Seaway locks and chan- 

A 26,300-ton tanker built for one of the 
ajor oll companies at a Baltimore yard in 

863 had a beam of 78 feet. 

INTEREST GROWS 

Litton’s interest in the Great Lakes, how- 

er, has been increasing in the past couple 
Sf years. Last February, the giant California 
Organization acquired the Wilson Marine 
Transit Co., a 95-year-old carrier operating 

fleet of 11 ships on the Lakes. 

Litton also has been working for some 

e to establish a new shipbuilding opera- 
den on the V. S. side of the Lukes, Its officials 
ve talked of installing revolutionary tech- 
cal methods in vessel construction on 
the Lakes, employing something like the as- 
emiy methods used in the aircraft industry. 
months ogo, the city council of Erie 
Said it had reached agreement with Litton 
On terms for property options and a real 
State exchange, to make possible the ship- 
project. It was estimated that it would 
Ploy 400 to 500 workers. 


Our Youth and Its Job Potential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 
Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
Federal Government has been given the 
authority, through various types of legis- 
on, to provide job opportunities and 
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to combat poverty among the youth of 

this Nation. 

While these programs are noble in 
themselves, it still is imperative that local 
areas contribute something to make them 
work and to implement them in their 
own areas. >- 

In connection with local efforts to help 
the youth of our Nation, the mayor of 
North Bergen, N.J., Angelo J. Sarubbi, 
has initiated a plan whereby a survey 
would be made of all township industry 
to ascertain their needs for the youth of 
the area to fill job openings in their 
establishments. 

North Bergen is a rapidly expanding 
community and I am proud of its en- 
deavors in this undertaking. It was once 
a part of my congressional district, but 
was taken away from me as a result of 
the redistricting of the congressional dis- 
tricts. Nevertheless, I commend the 
mayor on his interest in the youth of the 
community and his desire to help them 
obtain jobs and training which could lead 
to permanent employment in the varied 
industry of North Bergen. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to acquaint my colleagues in 
this House of what this program intends 
to do and I include as part of my remarks 
& report from the Bergen Record, pub- 
lished in Hackensack, N.J., on this mat- 
ter. 

The article follows: 

Invustry Srupy PLANNED To Assay Jon 
POTENTIAL—RESULTS OF SURVEY May HELP 
STUDENTS PREPARE For CAREERS, MAYOR 
Says 

(By Anthony W. Petrovich) 

NORTH Bercrn.—A survey of Township in- 
dustries will be conducted with an eye to 
jobs for youth and future Job market poten- 
tial of the community. 

Mayor Angelo J. Sarubbi said yesterday 
the survey will be the first in the commu- 
nity’s history and will be accomplished with 
little or no burden to the taxpayers. The 
survey will include number of industries, 
employees, both male and female, and types 
of jobs filled at present. 

The Mayor said, “We intend to find out 
the number of skilled, unskilled, clerical, 
technological, and professional help in each 
plant. In this manner we can learn the needs 
of each industry.” 

PRAISES INDUSTRIES 

Sarubbi has visited several of the larger 
industries in the community. He said he is 
amazed at the numerous types of items and 
commodities manufactured in the commu- 
nity. 

Sarubbi said, “We walk or drive by a plant 
in the Township every day, never realizing 
what is taking place inside. We are proud to 
have these kind of industries here and the 
Commissioners and myself intend to keep 
them in the Township.” 

The Mayor said his primary interest is to 
establish closer relations between his office 
and those who head industries. He said in 
this way the community might best serve 
the industries and the industries serve the 
Township. 

Sarubbi said, “With such a program we 
might be in a position to provide many job 
opportunities for the high-school student 
either in part-time employment during the 
term or for summer vacations. This could 
lead to a permanent job for the student 
upon graduation.” 

The Mayor said co-operation of these in- 
dustries may enable youths to acquire cer- 
tain skills and occupational training, to pre- 
pare them for careers, He added that many 
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of the high-school graduates go into the 
world without a plan. 

SHIP SANS RUDDER 


Sarubbi said a graduate without a plan Is 
like a ship without a rudder, wandering aim- 
lessly. These graduates go along and in many 
cases accept any type of employment just to 
be able to say they have a job. 

The Mayor said, “This philosophy could 
be a waste of hidden talents that normally 
might have been brought to the surface dur- 
ing a summer vacation or part-time employ- 
ment. Industry may have benefited if it 
could have trained such an employee and 
certainly the youth would have benefited. 

“The assistance and co-operation of all 
industries will be appreciated. We will be 
mailing questionnaires to all the plants and 
industries in the Township. I have every con- 
fidence in their full co-operation.” 


The Humanity of Public Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Monday, August 7, 1967 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert an article from the 
Paterson News of July 26, 1967, about 
Andrew J. Gessner, the district manager 
of the Social Security Office in Paterson, 
N.J. It should serve as an example to 
Government employees that they must 
constantly remember that behind the 
paper and forms there are flesh and blood 
human beings, and that Government 
need not be cold and heartless. 

The article follows: 

LIFE'S Greatest GOAL 
(By Andrew J. Gessner) 

One day in July while seated at my desk 
spending an idie moment in thought, my 
gaze fell upon the desk calendar in front of 
me. I saw that the date showing was several 
behind the current one, as usual. Habit, it 
would seem, is a strong motivating force. 
Automatically I reached out and flipped over 
the several pages of the days which had seem- 
ingly just flown by. While doing so, I sud- 
dently realized I had completely forgotten 
my work anniversary with Social Security. 
On July 7, I had had 30 years of service. 

THE PANORAMA 


When this thought occurred to me, I could 
not help but refiect on all that time and I 
asked myself, “What have I accomplished 
in all those years?“ Groping for an answer, I 
envisioned the thousands of people with 
whom I had spoken and had assisted during 
those 30 years—people of every walk of life 
who represented every nationality, every color 
of skin, and every religion that could be 
found in the 80 cities and towns which my 
office serves. I had been in contact with the 
wealthy, as well as the poor, with the edu- 
cated, as well as the Illiterate. All of these 
people literally formed a parade in my 
thoughts and as It passed the mind's review- 
ing stand I said to myself, “Here at my work, 
I have seen the beginning and the ending of 
Life.” 

As my lips quietly moved over the words 
“beginning and ending of Life,” I became 
somewhat philosophical and I found myself 
asking that fundamental question which I 
believe occurs to all of us at some point in 
life. “What is really the most important 
thing in Life?” 

The question lingered but a moment when 
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I had one day with a gentl 
had called at the office to file his claim for 
retirement benefits. He asked one of the most 
logical questions applicants : “How much 


$ 
8 
š 


HOW IMPORTANT IS MONEY? 
However, all the time that he was talking, 


money, he was not sure that giving 25 years 
of his life had been worth it. This thought 
plagued me to the point where I resolved 
that if money does this to a person then 
surely it could not be the most important 
thing in life. 

Having thus dismissed money, I queried 
myself further about what then is the most 
important in Life. The word Health came 
to the fore. I thought now I had hit upon 
the real answer. And as I mulled it over in 
my mind, I could see the many disabled per- 
sons whom I had helped. Surely I thought, 
if they had the opportunity each of them 
would say to me, “I would gladly give every- 
thing I own if only I had good health.” 

But almost at the same time that I en- 
visioned them, I recalled another interview 
I had one day with a 75-year-old gentleman. 
He had come to the office to ask a question 
about Medicare. I gave him the information 
and he commented: “I don’t really need 
Medicare.” I naively asked him, “Why not?” 
To which came a straightforward answer: 
“I haven't seen a doctor in 50 years.” 


HOW ABOUT HEALTH? 


Imagine such fortune—surely such a per- 
son, I thought, must take health for granted. 
Here was a man talking of not having seen 
a doctor since he was 25 years old. Then this 
somber thought crossed my mind. If both 
these extremes regarding health do in fact 
exist then not even health could be con- 
sidered the most important thing in life. 

Now I had really become perplexed. I 
thought if neither money nor health were 
the most important, then what it? It was at 
this moment that my thoughts changed from 
the philosophical to the religious. 

Suppose, I said to myself, God granted me 
the privilege of realizing that when I went to 
bed tonight, it was to be my last day on 
earth. I thought of this for awhile and I 
saw a newspaper headline, “Man Killed in 
Crash!” This person never knew that today 
would be his last day. Then I also thought 
of the many aged persons who because of 
their very advanced years suffer a stroke or 
go into a coma. These persons at such a time 
are not aware of the things going on around 
them. And very often they linger for a time 
and pass on into eternity without ever real- 
izing that fact. 

However, I believe there are many per- 
sons to whom God grants the privilege of 
retaining their full faculties until the end of 
time. If I were granted that privilege what 
would I do? I was thinking of 11:45 p.m. 
when I usually retire—I could picture my- 
self listening to the 11:00 pm. news on TV. 
getting dressed for bed, brushing my teeth, 
and now as I lay in bed the realization came 
to me I had only 15 minutes of life left. 


WITH THE END NEAR 


What happens at such a time? Certainly 
one could not expect to do anything earth- 
shaking in the remaining few minutes. I con- 
cluded that in all probability one's whole 
lifetime of memories and events parade 
through the mind. At the same time as I 
reviewed the events of my life, I envisioned 
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the scale of justice and all the good things I 
had done were being placed on the right side 
of the scale, while the not-so-good things 
were going on the left side. 

As I watched the scale seeking its bal- 
ance, I thought that if the right side were 
heavier then a feeling of calm and content- 
ment must come over & person and death 
would be peaceful and readily accepted. How- 
ever, what if the other side were heavier? 
Surely, at such a time one would probably be 
worried and wonder about such things as 
heaven and hell and a life hereafter. In either 
event, at that moment, it is much too late to 
do anything about changing one’s life. And 
as death came we would travel on the road we 
led in life. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT 


And as these thoughts and visions passed 
before me, it suddenly occurred to me that 
I was answering my own question: “What 
is the most important thing in life?” 

Briefly stated, It is these things that we 
do for others, the things which place the 
weights on the right side of the scale that 
are important, These things can be done in 
many, many ways every day of our life and 
can be summed up in such words as kindness, 
courtesy, giving, listening, helping, loving, 
and many others. 

Thinking of these things and knowing 
that this is the pattern of my life, a calm 
and warm feeling came over me as I closed 
my eyes and fell off to sleep. 


Day of Final Reckoning Forecast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Auguet 7, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, many 
persons have been confused as to whether 
or not deficits were of any consequence, 
because they have been told that deficits 
mean only that money is owed to them- 
selves, Just recently, however, a 10-per- 
cent surtax has been recommended, and 
one of the justifications for this tax im- 
position is the prospect of a mammoth 
deficit. 

From this, then, it would seem that def- 
cits do matter, and that something 
should be done about them. One of the 
best ways to control deficits is to cut back 
on unnecessary spending programs. In 
this respect David Lawrence wrote an 
article that appeared in the August 4, 
1967, issue of the Evening Star, and I feel 
this article should be inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. The article fol- 
lows: 

Dax or FINAL RECKONING FORECAST 

The Johnson administration is still not 
facing up to the fact that “butter and guns” 
during a war are impracticable and can only 
result in a floundering economy. 

The President's message, proposing a sur- 
charge of 10 percent on the taxes of individ- 
uals and corporations together with some 
other technical devices to increase revenues, 
does not go to the heart of the problem of in- 
flation. Usually during a war, not only is an 
excess-profits tax imposed, but wage-and- 
price controls as well. The President has sug- 
gested cuts in certain expenditures, yet the 
total budget seems likely to go soaring up- 
wards just the same. 

The message sets forth a policy of trying 
“to provide the fairest and least disruptive 
means of sustaining—without inflation— 
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America’s unprecedented period of uninter- 
rupted prosperity,” The current, inflation 
however, is already noticeable as prices hav® 
been steadily rising, with higher wages being 
demanded at the same time. The President 
is promising that spending will be reduced. 
but members of Congress in both parties are 
skeptical about such a result. 

The tax bill will not be passed until a little 
later In the present session of Congress when 
there Is a clearer idea of just what the total 
federal budget is going to be. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that there will be a tax in- 
crease, as this will be regarded by members 
of both parties as the lesser of two evils. 
There is a hesitancy, for instance, to pas 
wage-and-price-control legislation or to im- 
pose an excess-profits tax. 

No plan that raises taxes is, to be sure, 
popular, though more harm is done by han- 
dling tax problems on the basis of what 18 
politically advantageous or disadvantageous 
than by putting into effect a policy that 
preserve some kind of economic equilibrium. 

Johnson says the current projected deficit 
of $29 billion, if not offset by increased rev- 
enues, poses a clear and present danger to 
America’s security and economic health.” He 
predicts that it could cause a spiral of infia- 
tion which would bring “brutally higher in- 
terest rates and tight money which 
cripple the home builder and the home buyer. 
as well as the businessman.” 

But the real question is whether the $7-4 
billion increase in revenues which will cut 
down the $29 billion deficit by about a fourth 
will produce in the minds of economic e 
any feeling of confidence. For a $16 billion 
deficit is almost as ominous as one of 
billion, since large deficits are becoming an 
annual affair, 

Undoubtedly the Vietnam war is a big fac- 
tor in the government's deficit, but this is not 
the whole story. The public is confused by 
the maze of figures and the constant refer- 
ence to the Vietnam conflict as a war of pro- 
longed expense. The Great Society's 
nevertheless have expanded steadily. Federal 
outlays and grants have been authorized on 
a truly unprecedented scale in American his- 
tory, It is conceded that many of these fed- 
eral appropriations are desirable, but it 12 
being asked why the government shouldn't 
hold down domestic appropriations for tw? 
or three years, until it is practical for the 
Vietnam war expense to be substantially 
reduced. 

It is obviously difficult for an administra 
tion who faces a presidential-election cam- 
paign within the next 12 months to suspend 
those domestic expenditures which mean 
votes in various areas of the country, So thé 
new tax proposal and the size of the budget 
are designed to interfere as little as possible 
with the flow of government funds into the 
economy. : 

The tax measure will mean a relatively 
small diversion of private funds into the 
Treasury, The high rate of government 
spending will continue, and if “inflation” can 
ever be called “prosperity,” then the tw? 
terms will coincide at least until after the 
1968 election, Eventually there will have to 
be a day of reckoning, because the current 
fiscal policy is based largely on political ex- 
pediency. 


Thant on the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on August 
1, 1967, I addressed the House concern” 
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ing the removal of U Thant as Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 
On August 3, 1967, an editorial ap- 
in the Washington Evening Star 
oncerning U Thant's repeated impro- 
briety and partiality in an address to the 
World conference of Quakers. 
ug commend the editorial to the atten- 
nof our colleagues as follows: 
THANT ON THE Wan 


1 U Thant, in his address to the world con- 
niece of Quakers, once again gave voice to 
Simplistic and biased version of the 
— in Vietnam. It is a conflict, he said, 
Seat cannot be ended until the United 
m tes recognizes lt not as a war of Com- 
2 aggression, but as a war of national 
ependence“— more or less like our own 
American Revolution. 
impropriety of this is self-evident. As 
General of the United Nations, 
mhant is an international civil servant who is 
to play a moderating, impartial, 
®bove-the-battle role in matters of contro- 
wy. But he has repeatedly demonstrated, 
he his remarks to the Quakers, a penchant 
airing his personal views and prejudices 
Manet our country's efforts to help South 
Stham maintain its independence. 
This independence was solemnly guaran- 
teed by 


~poohs of Communist aggres- 
den in violation of those accords, and when 
inte J5 in effect that America is “ 
tional morality by its stand in Viet- 
— he is guilty not merely of offensive bias, 
to Of historical distortion as well. Certainly, 
Say that the Viet Cong and the invading 
North Vietnamese represent “nationalism, 
pee not communism,” is to substitute fancy 
fact. It is all reminscent of how Mao Tse- 
tung and his forces, before they took over 
China and carried out a terrible purge of 
Countless Chinese, were eulogized far and 
8 as good-hearted, liberty-loving “agrarian 
ormers.“ 
tenant's thesis must greatly affront the 
Vietnamese, including over a million 
witgees from Ho Chi Minh’s north, who have 
thanessed the Communist strategy of terror— 
Systematic torture and assassination of 
hundreds and hundreds of their village chiefs, 
hoo teachers and other leaders vital to 
heir National existence. These people have 
‘Very reason to fear what would happen to 
them if Thant’s “nationalists” conquered 
their country. And the same holds true for 
Burma, his own country, and for Thailand 


donde simple truth is that what the Viet 

às 8 and the North Vietnamese are doing is 

ag much an act of war, a criminal aggression, 
the Communist invsion of South Korea in 

po, The Secretary General of the United 
tions would be well advised to recognize 
ty for what it is. 


President’s Reorganization Plan for the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


X 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


bent: HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
efit of my colleagues who are giving 
Pal consideration to the merits of the 
t ®sident’s proposed reorganization plan 
055 the District of Columbia, I have 

Ought together in concise form a sum- 
Mary of this proposal based on the work 
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of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee in recent weeks. I am very much 
heartened by the gathering support for 
this plan-in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is a modest yet effective step for- 
ward. It is the kind of modernization of 
District government which is long over- 
due, and which is rightfully the concern 
of the Congress. And it is a plan which 
offers a sensible method for improving 
the communication between citizens of 
the District and their government. 

I earnestly commend this plan to the 
study and thoughtful consideration of 
my colleagues: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT REOR- 
GANIZATION—REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 3 
or 1967 

$ ADMINISTRATION REQUEST 

President Johnson on June 1, 1967, sent to 
Congress Reorganization Plan No. 3 which 
would reorganize the District of Columbia 
Government, replacing existing three D.C. 
Commissioners with a single commissioner 
aad a nine-member city council. He had first 
announced his intention of doing so in his 
special message to Congress, on D.C., trans- 
mitted Feb. 27. 

The Reorganization Plan was referred to 
both the Senate and the House Government 
Operations Committees, which have jurisdic- 
tion over proposals submitted to Congress 
under the President's executive reorganiza- 
tion powers. 

AUTHORITY FOR THE REORGANIZATION PLAN AND 

HOW IT BECOMES LAW 


A reorganization plan automatically be- 
comes law in 60 calendar days (excluding re- 
cesses of more than 3 days) unless disap- 
proved by either the House or Senate. 

Due to the July 4th 10-day recess, the time 
for disapproval action has been extended 
through August 10. 

The disapproval resolution (H. Res. 512) is 
scheduled for consideration by the House on 
Wednesday, August 9. To support the Re- 
organization Plan, a “no” vote should be 
cast on the disapproval resolution. 

The authority for such a reorganization is 
contained in the Reorganization Act of 1949 
(Chapter 9 of Title 5, U.S. Code), which pro- 
vides expressly for reorganization of the 
Government of the District of Columbia or 

thereof, except the courts. (Note; The 
District of Columbia Government was reor- 
ganized pursuant to this authority in 1952.) 

The reorganization statute was designed by 
Congress to obtain necessary and desirable 
changes in Federal and District government 
organization “more speedily . . . than by the 
enactment of specific legislation.” 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Following over 60 days of intensive study 
and 5 days of hearings, the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee on August 2 
voted 26-4 to support the Plan and to rec- 
ommend that the disapproval resolution be 
defeated. The Committee vote was biparti- 
san—Democrats 15 for, 2 against—Republi- 
cans 11 for, 2 against. 

SENATE ACTION 


Senate Government Operations Committee 
has held hearings. No Senate opposition has 
appeared and no disapproval resolution has 
been introduced. No adverse action expected. 

SUPPORT 


Plan No. 3 has broad support. It has been 
endorsed by all three present Commission- 
ers, the Chief of Police (better leadership 
to fight crime), the Committee for Forward- 
Looking Republicans in the District, the 
Conference of Mayors, Executive Director of 
National League of Cities, a large number of 
District organizations, the Evening Star 
Broadcasting Station, Washington Post, and 
others. 
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PURPOSES OF PLAN 


Gives District more effective, more effi- 
cient, more representative and more respon- 
sive government now. 

Replaces outmoded Commisioner form of 
government with its divided leadership and 
crossed and clouded lines of authority and 
responsibility. 

Establishes single Commisisoner to give 
the District Government strong, clear and 
decisive executive leadership. 

Provides through the Council official repre- 
sentation for citizens of the District in the 
making of rules, regulations and budgets of 
their local government. 

Separates executive and quasi-legislative 
(rule-making) functions between Commis- 
sioner and Council so as to allow greater at- 
tention to each function. 

Allows President to search nationwide for 
best man to head up District of Columbia 
Government, 

STRENGTHS OF NEW FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

Strong executive leadership and new 
espirit. 

Broadened citizen representation through 
the Council, 

Increased capacity of D.C. government to 
draw top personnel into service. 

Stronger representation for District in 
negotiations with other area governments 
and Federal agencies. 

Unified approach to urban problems, re- 
duction of overlapping and improved co- 
ordination of programs through single execu- 
tive direction. 

Training ground for city leaders through 
Council. 

Increased capacity of government to learn 
of and respond to needs of citizens through 
nine-member council. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 
NO. 3 OF 1967 


1, Replaces Board of Commissioners with 
a single, strong executive and a nine-member 
council. 

2. Congress retains full power to make all 
laws as well as the budget for the District. 

3. Stipulates that District Council be re- 
sponsible for making rules and regulations 
where Congress has delegated such authority 
and reviewing Commissioner’s budget and 
making revisions. 

4. Sets following requirements for the nine 
council members: 

A. To be appointed by President, subject to 
Senate confirmation. Appointments to be 
made with view to achieving council mem- 
bership “broadly representative” of commu- 
nity. 

B. To be nonpartisan, with no more than 
siz members adherents of same political 
party. 

C. To be residents of District for three 
years preceding appointment. 

D. To serve three-year staggered terms. 

E. To be compensated with following sal- 
aries: Chairman and Vice Chairman to re- 
ceive $10,000 and $9,000, respectively; other 
seven members to receive $7,500. (Service ex- 
pected to be part-time). 

5. Provides that Commissioner of D.C. 
(Chief Executive) be responsible for admin- 
istration, supervision of personnel, prep- 
aration of budget and organization of execu- 
tive branch. 

6. States that Commissioner: 

A. Be appointed by President, subject to 
Senate confirmation. 

B. Serve a term of four years. 

C. May effect reorganization within lower 
structure of District government (similar to 
authority possessed by most Cabinet offi- 
cials 


Stay veto any act (rule, regulation or 
budget revision) of Council. (Council may 
override veto by vote of three-quarters of 
members present and voting.) 

7, Requires Assistant to Commissioner to 
be appointed by President, subject to Senate 
confirmation. 
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8. Either Commissioner or Assistant Com- 
missioner must be a resident of District for 
three years prior to appointment. Both must 
reside in District while in office. 

9. Provides that certain District agencies 
retain same general relationship to District 
government; Board of Education, Library 
Trustees, Recreation, Zoning Adjustment, 
Armory; Public Service and Zoning Commis- 
sions; Zoning Advisory Council; and Office of 
Recorder of Deeds. Does not change relation 
to District government Federal agencies with 
municipal functions such as Redevelopment 
Land (RLA), National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority (NCHA), and National Capital 
P Commission (NCPC). 

10. Specifies that plan takes full effect 
upon appointment of Commissioner and at 
least six members of Council or later date 
as President may determine. 


SUMMARY 


1. The plan does not provide for home rule, 
as President Johnson pointed out in his mes- 
sage of transmittal. The plan does not—and 
could not—provide for elected city govern- 
ment. This can only be done by legislation. 

2. The plan does not affect the corporate 
status of the District of Columbia but 
changes Its top management. 

3. If the plan takes effect, Congress retains 
full power to reverse, modify, or otherwise 
alter the reorganization made under it. 

4. The plan does provide for more effective 
management of District affairs the 
consolidation of executive authority and re- 
sponsibility in a single Commissioner and 
more responsiveness to the citizens of the 
District the establishment of a nine- 
member Council representative of the com- 
munity. 

ACTION BY DISTRICT COMMITTEE 


‘District Committee opponents of the Plan, 
after decades of inaction, have hastily de- 
vised a bill (HR. 12065) designed to divert 
support from Reorganization Plan No. 3 
which is needed now, Ultimate fate of Dis- 
trict Committee bill Is highly doubtful, and 
it should not be used to prevent or delay the 
badly needed reorganization of the District 
Government. 

The District Committee bill (H.R. 12065) 
Makes No Real Changes in the City Govern- 
ment and Cannot Do the Job). 

‘The bill retains the three headed commis- 
sion form of government with its divided au- 
thority. 

The bill does not create a strong city execu- 
tive as does Plan No. 2. 

The bill does not eliminate overlapping and 
complicating assignments of responsibility 
in the three Commissioners. 

The director” set up by the bill 
does not have the strength or prestige to give 
this city the leadership it requires. The 
“managing director” is weakened further by 
having to check with three independent 
bosses, f 

(The single Commissioner set up by Plan 
No. 3 would have power to establish an office 
of general if desired.) 

The District Committee bill does not sepa- 
rate executive and quasi-legislative (rule- 
making) functions as does Plan No. 3. 

The bill falls to give the chief executive 
authority to modernize the internal orga- 
nization of the lower levels of D. C. govern- 
ment as does Plan No. 3. 

The elected school board in the District 
Committee bill is an entirely separate mat- 
ter which can be established by legislation 
whether or not the Reorganization Plan goes 
into effect. This legislation should be dealt 
with separately from the reorganization of 
city government. 

Plan No. 3, if allowed to become effective, 
will bring mow Important and needed im- 
provements in the structure of District gov- 
ernment. 

The District Committee bill is a very lim- 
ited bill. It is subject to amendment in the 
House and Senate, It would undoubtedly be 
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amended in the Senate to a point where it 
would become unacceptable in the House. 
‘The result would be stalemate and failure. 


The Neighborhood Action Crusades: 
Where They Can Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers of recent days reflect numer- 
ous instances where the citizen partici- 
pation envisioned by the neighborhood 
action crusade can help. 

From a story in the Washington Post 
of August 4, by William Raspberry, comes 
the following: 

It wasn't exactly the kind of attitude 
you'd expect to find in a Washington ghetto, 
but the young men at the Harrison School 
playground were puzzied—and just a little 
hurt—that policemen from the nearby 13th 
Precinct station house never stop by. 

“There’s no walking beat past the play- 
ground any more,” Reg, 19, said. “Every now 
and then a scout car will cruise by but the 
only time the officers walk by is when they're 
on their way to their beat or going back to 
the precinct.” 

The playground is in the 1300 block of V 
Street nw.; the station house is at 1620 V. 
But they seem to be a long way apart. 

Ricky, who is 21 and once got into a little 
trouble as a juvenile, said he thought he'd 
never see the day when he would care one 
way or the other about the fuzz. The six 
others in the group agreed. 

“Back in 64 and "65," Ricky said, “a police- 
man couldn't come through W Street and be 
nice. We'd jump on him. But it’s not Uke 
that any more. Not since the ball games.” 

The ball game reference was to the soft- 
ball tournament dreamed up last summer 
during a conference with Commissioner Wal- 
ter Tobriner, Police Chief John B. Layton 
and Marion Barry, former head of Washing- 
ton SNCC, 

The idea was to get juveniles and police 
Officers involved in some activity where they 
could get to know each other as friends. 
Instead of playing against each other, every 
team would include both cops and kids. 

Not a bad idea to begin with, it worked 
especially well in No. 13, where D.C. Recre- 
ation Department Roving Leader Harold Bell 
gave it a different twist. 

Most precincts depended on police volun- 
teers to man the teams and, as a result, got 
only the “good guys” who never had any 
trouble with the neighborhood youngsters 
to begin with. 

Bell deliberately sought out the officers 
who had problems getting along on the beat. 
It was rough for a while, but it worked. 

“If you had told me before last summer 
that I'd ever stop to talk to (he named two 
13th Precinct privates), I'd have told you 
you were crazy,” Ricky said. “I wouldn’t 
even've stopped if they'd called me. And if 
they didn’t call me nice, they might have 
had a fight.” 

Now, he and the officers are fairly good 
friends, largely as a result of the softball 


games. 

“I think it would be boss if they would 
just stop in and chat sometime,” said Kirby, 
21, “I really mean it; they have some pretty 
good officers over there, once you get to know 
them. ‘Course, they have some cops who 
can’t get along with anybody.” 

Kirby, Ricky, Chico, Reg and Leo all agreed 
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that they couldn't understand why the of- 
cers wouldn't try to get to know them better. 
if for no other reason than to make theif 
own work easier. 

“You know you feel a lot better about an 
officer when he calls you by name,” one of 
them said. There's one private we call Cra 
Man’ who's like that. He knows all of us~- 
even lends us money now and then. He's 
right, but you don't run over him.” 

Aside from Crazy Man (Andrew Johnson). 
not many officers have made the effort sinc? 
last summer. The softball tourneys haven't 
been reyived this year, 

Why? “Up to now, there's been no demand 
for a resumption,” said Lt. Marshall H. 
director of the Boys’ Club program and po- 
lice coordinator for the softball tourneys last 
year. “I'd like to see it happen again; it was 
very successful last summer.” 

Stan Anderson, head of the Roving Leader 
program and civilian coordinator of the 
tourneys, sald pretty much the same thing- 
"The program hasn't been resumed because 
no one has taken the initiative to do it.“ 

So there it is. A program that accomplished 
some real good—to judge from a half-doze® 
young men on V Street—has been dropped 
just because nobody bothered to keep It 
going. 3 


Today, policemen and other city em- 
ployees are too busy to carry the burden 
of keeping these games going. Volunteers 
do this, and whenever possible members 
of the force could drop by for a feu 


innings. 

From the Washington Star of August 
1 comes the following account of thé 
local disturbances: 

The disturbance spread slowly at first. But 
within a half hour, police and fire commun!- 
cations units were swamped with calls. 

“They just threw a brick through a window 
in the 400 block of N Street... There’s 
& car on fire in an alley between L 
M...The Safeway windows are b 
out... We're being stoned.” 

The youths fanned out in small bands, but 
at least two large groups of from 50 
persons each stayed together. The 
were seen storming down 7th Street 
M Street, and then up 13th and 14th Street 
They traveled from the and Precinct inte 
the 13th Precinct, where police drew a line 
at 14th and U Streets, ordered the crowd to 
break up and arrested some on charges of 


At 7th and N Streets, there was a group % 
five priests and ministers. 

One minister, who declined to be identi- 
fied, sald, “I talked to them for 15 to 20 min- 
utes. They were just out for á little excite” 
ment and that's all it means to them.“ 

Julian Dugas, director of the Neighborhood 
Legal Service, which has set up one of 
city’s tension alert programs, and U.S. Mar 
shal Luke C. Moore both were active in the 


area helping to calm the youths. 


It is not evident that calming influ- 
ences might well have aided in diverting 
these small groups from their rampant 
intent before the damage was done, j 
as these volunteers did after the riots had 
begun. An ounce of prevention is still 
better than a pound of cure. 


From the Washington Daily News of 
August 3 comes this account of the testi- 
mony of a Tampa, Fla., police officer: 

A Tampa, Florida, police intelligence officer 
testified yesterday that teen age 
working in concert with Poverty Program 
officials were instrumental in stopping racial 
disturbances that shook that city last June. 

Young Negro men from the streets of 
Tampa, some with police records, were or- 
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ganized into units which moved about 
h y tense areas and spread the word to 
cool it”, he said. 

In the two illustrations of responsible 

ents of the community circulating 
among their fellow citizens, the trouble 
had begun and the damage had started. 
Why wait? Is it not better to inspire 
these same citizens to circulate in their 
Own communities on regular schedules 
to defuse the tensions before the rise to 
à dangerous level? 

These are but two illustrations of the 

type of activity which volunteers in the 

borhood action crusade might pro- 
Vide. This is a decision for the local com- 
munities themselves. 

Let us not forget a basic principle of 
early Americanism, which deTocqueville 
Noted more than a century ago. When 

€ricans see a social need they have a 
e for organizing a volunteer group 
do the job. The crucial factor is people 
and their involvement, so that working 
together the burden is not too great for 
anyone to carry. 


A Note on the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr, 3 I thought 


conducts its business, 
The manner in which it operates is 
and unbelievable, to say the 
least, and I think it is time that we put 
& stop to the wild grab for power that 


B 


are making on the rights of our 
People 


The story related in the article I am 
Inserting here in the Recorn will, with 
Justification, horrify our people, and I 

we will make it absolutely clear that 
We will not permit these practices to con- 
tinue, whether by the EEOC or any other 
Federal agency. 
Orrictan Bras: A NOTE on THE EQUAL EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 


As bureaucrats go these days, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission has 
not gone very far. Created in mid-1985 to 
Weed out discrimination in employment 

on either race or sex, the agency 

& budget of only $5.2 million and a 

Staff of 314, smaller respectively than those 
A the Office of Coal Research and the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Program. Personnel- 
Wise, EEOC has been something of a revoly- 
& door: its first chairman, Franklin D. 
velt, Jr., quickly resigned to run for 
Governor; his successor, Stephen N. Shul- 
Man, quit after nine months to go into 
Private practice, While the Commission re- 
y has received over 15,000 complaints, 

it has cleared up only a few hundred. “We're 
Sut to kill an elephant,” Mr. Shulman re- 
Cently was quoted as saying, “with a fly gun.” 
In the wrong hands, however, even fiy 
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guns can be dangerous. Last Monday New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., the 
nation's leading builder of naval vessels, suf- 
fered the first strike in 81 years of doing 
business. On the following midnight, a riot, 
which injured over a score of people and was 
termed by local police the “worst disorder” 
in the placid history of Newport News, Va., 
broked out at the company's main gate. 
Newspaper accounts of the affair, which in- 
terrupted the construction of the world’s 
largest aircraft carrier and led to the personal 
intervention of the Governor, were scanty at 
best. The walkout apparently began in pro- 
test over relatively minor grievances. How- 
ever, union officials hinted that “other prob- 
lems" lurk in the background. A Washington 
paper reported cryptically that “the issues 
go deeper.” 

Somehow nobody has chosen to identify 
the principal villain of the piece, which 18 
none other than the fly gun-totin’ Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
Backed by the firepower of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, which threatened the ship- 
yard’s government contracts, the Commission 
18 months ago moved in on management. In 
particular, the agency coerced Newport News 
Ship into signing a so-called Conciliation 
Agreement, which, by pointedly favoring 
Negroes, for future apprentice training and 
on-the-job promotion, made a new kind of 
discrimination official policy. “Shipyard in 
South Induced to Make Up for Past Bias,” 
read the headline. Since then, in the words 
of an old hand at the yard, EEOC has done 
its worst to “set black against white, labor 
against management and disconcert every- 
body.” In the alien world of bureaucracy, 
size Is no measure of virulence. 

Labor-management relations at Newport 
News Ship began to suffer in mid-1965, 
shortly after the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission set up shop, The com- 
pany, which does roughly half a billion dol- 
lars worth of work per year, largely for the 
Navy or the subsidized merchant marine, 
was a logical target. It's also located in the 
South. The Commission swiftly set about 
building a case. According to our man in 
Washington (actually a charming lady named 
Shirley Scheibla, who was born and raised in 
Newport News), EEOC that summer 
knocking on doors in Negro neighborhoods 
soliciting complaints of job discrimination. 
It managed to get 41, which, for one reason 
or another, ultimately narrowed down to 
four. Thus armed, EEOC began to negoti- 
ate with the company. After months of fruit- 
less discussion, Washington got tough. Plead- 
ing a “pattern of discrimination,” EEOC took 
the dispute to the Justice Department. At 
the same time, Labor Secretary W. Willard 
Wirtz ordered the newly organized Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance to crack down 
on the yard. A week later me company caved 
in and signed the notorious Conciliation 
Agreement, which some have called a “land- 
mark in fair employment practices.” 

That's one way to describe a document 
which, in barring discrimination, moved to 
substitute favoritism. Thus, Newport News 
Shipbuilding agreed to hire an outside ex- 
pert in job evaluation . . who is acceptable 
to the Commission“ to determine whether 
Negro employes are improperly classified or 
working at rates set arbitrarily low. To ar- 
rive at his findings, the “expert” took a “ran- 
dom sample” of white employment histories, 
and, if a Negro worker's status lagged behind 
the resulting profile, he was deemed a vic- 
tim of discrimination. Presumably to com- 
pensate for past sins, the company had to 
draw up a preferred promotion list consist- 
ing solely of Negroes (exceptions had to be 
cleared with the Commission). As to appren- 
tice training, a company-run school, once 
the community’s pride, was compelled to 
drastically change its admission practices. 
Though the number of applicants tradition- 
ally has far outstripped the available open- 
ings. Newport News Ship undertook to seek 
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recruits in Negro schools and through civil 
rights groups. It also accepted a quota sys- 
tem under which “the ratio of Negro to white 
apprentices in any given year should ap- 
proach the ratio of . . . Negro to white in 
the labor area.“ 

The first outraged reaction came from the 
unaffiliated Peninsula Shipbuilders Associa- 
tion, which, though the recognized bargain- 
ing agent for most of the 22,000-man work 
force, was not consulted. Though subse- 
quently made a party to the pact, the union 
has never overcome its resentment. Two 
months ago P.S.A., denouncing a Labor De- 
partment release on the company's promo- 
tion practices as self-serving’ and false, 
threatened legal action to set the record 
straight. The white community—Newport 
News Ship is far and away the leading local 
industry—has been equally aggrieved. One 
graduate of the Apprentice School wrote the 
local newspaper to protest against the lower- 
ing of admission standards to which, he 
argued, a quota system inevitably would 
lead, Another reader, the Rev. Richard B. 
Sisson of Hampton Roads, put the issue 
squarely in the moral realm. “I am for equal 
opportunity for all citizens in school, jobs, 
housing and all other matters. That is why 
I find the terms dictated by the government 
to the shipyard odious. The quota system is 
Just as iniquitous as the exclusion of Negroes 
some have charged the Yard with practicing 
previously. . . It will result in very definite 
de facto discrimination against whites, Indi- 
ans, Asiatics and all other non-Negroes. Two 
wrongs do not make a right.” 

Even the Negroes, in whose behalf the 
whole exercise presumably was launched, 
have wound up frustrated and angry. Like 
all demagogues, the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission promised far more 
than it has been able to deliver. 
a militancy in this community,” Sampel C. 
Jackson, former NAACP bigwig and current 
EEOC Commissioner, told an audience in 
Hampton Roads. Thanks to official action, he 
added, 5,000 of the company's 5,800 Negro 
workers would get “substantial raises.” In- 
stead, according to the union, such rewards 
have gone to precisely 155. While trying to 
mind somebody else's business, moreover, the 
Commission has failed to attend to its own; 
some 78 cases of alleged discrimination 
brought by the union have dragged on far 
beyond the statutory 60 days. Linwood Harris, 
Negro co-manager of the Peninsula Ship- 
builders Association represents the voice of 
the people: “The good the EEOC has done,” 
he told Barron's prior to the strike, “is mi- 
nute and not worth it because of the bad 
they've done.” 

Newport News is a relatively small place 
(though the company happens to be the sole 
remaining builder of U.S. capital ships). Yet 
what has happened there is a matter of na- 
tional concern. Emboldened by its “success,” 
EEOC is moving aggressively against other 
leading corporations. President Johnson has 
asked Congress to grant the agency power to 
issue cease-and-desist orders. Instead, to 
judge by the dismal record, we urge the law- 
makers to hand down a stop order of their 
own. 


The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a 
young man from Columbus, Ga., George 
H. “Buddy” Riddle, recently gave the 
following speech in the American Legion 


es and I find 
encouragement in his speech as given 
by one who reflects the vast majority of 
this excellent generation. We, in Amer- 
ica, have every reason for deep pride in 
the caliber of our youth. Of course, we 
always find in the background of these 
fine young people, parents of excellent 
character who have imparted the princi- 
ples shaping their children. 

The speech follows: 

THE AMERICAN War z 

“Which way American? Which way to go? 
This is my country and I want to know, 
which way America is going to go.” Yes, 
which way America! This is the question that 
faced our forefathers 190 years ago as they 
stood on the threshold of a new experience. 
They chose the way of democracy; an ideal 
not then fully achieved by any other people 
in the world. 

We Americans are, indeed, a fortunate peo- 
ple. Today we have a strong and prosperous 
nation capable of providing a higher stand- 
ard of living than heretofore known. Our 
system of government, as provided for in the 
Constitution, seeks, to demonstrate that a 
dem can function effectively, that it is 
the best means of establishing a free society 
and protecting the rights of the individual. 
But we must not for one moment take our 
strength and our freedom for granted, These 
blessings came to us because our forefathers 
tackled with courage and wisdom the prob- 
lems involved in a great experiment in self- 
government. 

The problem of securing independence was 
a momentous decision the early Americans 
had to face; and it was only after eight years 
of bloodshed and sacrifice in a war that was 
uncertain from the very outset that they 
earned the right to determine their own form 
of government. 

The peace following the war brought with 
it staggering political and economic prob- 
lems. Many people had serious doubts as to 
whether the new nation could survive at all. 
But gradually a strong society emerged on 
the basis of a carefully created frame of gov- 
ernment, and the United States was ready to 
demonstrate to the world the effectiveness of 
a democracy. 

Challenging problems have always been a 
significant feature of the American scene. 
Perhaps we would not be the great nation we 
are today if earlier Americans had not been 
forced to devise ways and means to overcome 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, Thom- 
as Paine once said, “What we obtain too 
cheaply, we esteem too lightly. "Tis dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a price upon its goods, and 
it would be strange indeed that so celestial 
an article as freedom should not be highly 
rated.” No, indeed, the privileges that are 
ours by virtue of the Constitution should not 
be taken lightly. It is not the presence of 
troubles that threatens our American way 
of life but the fact that so few of us feel 
much of a sense of urgency to do anything 
about them. } 

Tt is sad but true, as former Justice Harlan 
F. Stone observed, that we often “Seek to 
escape from our problems by leaving them to 
be solved by chance or by those who have no 
more responsibility for the solution than 
ourselves,” 

We may be, without any doubt, loyal and 
patriotic citizens. We may realize the com- 
plex and challenging modern problems call 
for informed, courageous, and diligent effort. 
But too often, and with the best of inten- 
tions, we may inadvertently block or oppose 
intelligent action, simply because we do not 
know any better. But ignorance is no excuse 
In a democracy, for along with his privileges, 
every citizen In a democracy has certain re- 
sponsibilities and duties. 

To carry out these responsibilities and 
duties to the best of his ability a citizen 
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needs to be well informed. He needs to 
search for the facts and to act on the basis of 
reliable information rather than unsup- 
ported opinion. If he wants good men in gov- 
ernment offices, he should vote wisely and 
see to It that good men are elected, for the 
success of a democracy depends on the in- 
telligent action of its citizens. 

It is for us today, by understanding and 
friendship for the people of all parts of our 
country, to revere, uphold and put into prac- 
tice the high aims of government. which were 
forged and preserved by the brave men dur- 
ing the infancy of our nation. These aims 
demand that we seek not only our own bet- 
terment but the betterment of all; the good 
not only of our own group, our own section, 
or our own state, but the good of the United 
States. 

The American Way gives us the rules for 
establishing justice. But whether we have 
Justice depends on whether we obey these 
rules. Justice means that each person should 
be secure in the rights The American Way 
of life has ordained for him. 

We can be sure of Justice only when we 
put aside all quarrels, bitterness and preju- 
dice; when we are done with strikes and 
lockouts; when labor and capital learn that 
each prospers only when they work in sin- 
cere cooperation; when we are done with 
riots and marches and when the races have 
learned that respect and the acceptance of 
the worth of the individual; and not force 
is the solution to their problem. 

“Our liberty ts bounded by the lawful 
rights of our fellowmen. Our rights are the 
other side of our duties, The blessings of 
liberty belong to this and to all generations 
as a sacred trust, which we must hand down 
to the next generation, and they to the 
next.” 

“Honor, justice, and humanity forbid us 
tamely to surrender that freedom which we 
received from our gallant ancestors, and 
which our innocent posterity have the right 
to recelve from us.“ This is my country and 
I know which way I want America to go. 


Freeport Celebrates 75th Anniversary of 
Incorporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the village 
of Freeport, N.Y., was first settled in 1650 
when Edward Raynor moved south from 
Hempstead in search of unused land to 
farm. Until 1650 Freeport was the home 
of the Merikokee Indians, who hunted 
in the forests which have been replaced 
by the streets and stores of this suburban 
community. 

When the village was founded it was 
first called Port of the Great South 
Woods. Later the name was changed to 
Washburn's Neck, and then to Coe’s 
Neck, to identify the two capes projecting 
into the waters of Hempstead Bay. 

The rapid growth of the community 
during the 1850’s made it necessary to 
decide on a permanent name. A series of 
town meetings resulted in the selection of 
the name of Freeport—perhaps because 
in colonial times the captains of trading 
vessels unloaded their cargo there to es- 
cape the heavy taxation imposed at 
larger ports along the Atlantic coastline. 

This year Freeport celebrates the 75th 
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anniversary of its incorporation. It has 
grown from a rural community with & 
population of 1,821 in the year 1892 to 8 
thriving residential business and indus- 
trial community with an estimated popu- 
lation of 42,000. 

Freeport is the boating center of Long 
Island and it has the largest waterfront 
development of any community in Nas- 
sau County, N.Y. 

Freeport in the 1960’s is facing the 
problems of an urban center located in 
the suburbs. It has made great strides in 
providing housing for its senior citizens 
recreational facilities including a public 
marina for its residents and a progres 
sive plan for urban renewal to eliminate 
the pockets of poverty which exist in 
every area of this size in the Nation. 

As the Representative in Congress of 
the people of Freeport, I have been proud 
of the public concern and citizenship in- 
volvement shown by my Freeport con- 
stituents. The clergy, the elected officials, 
the local businessmen, the educators 
and in fact all the people of Freeport are 
unafraid to speak out and to become in- 
volved in community problems and their 
solutions. A 

During the week of September 23 to 
October 1, 1967, Freeport will celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of its incorporation 
Every evening of that week the Freeport 
Diamond Jubilee Corp. will present 3 
historic extravaganza, featuring 350 
citizens, which will depict the history 
of the village. Plans for the celebration. 
also include a parade with floats 
color guards from all branches of thé 
armed services. The culmination of the 
week's activities will be the grand ball on 
September 30. 

As diamond jubilee week approaches: 
I praise the people of Freeport for their 
accomplishments to date, but more im- 
portant I pay tribute to them for their 
rejection of complacency and their de- 
termination to make Freeport an even 
better place to live. 


Defense of the Economic Opportunity 
Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is grow” 
ing increasingly common to find eriti- 
cisms of the programs operating under 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Recently there appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal a critique of the Economie 
Opportunity loan program, designa 
specifically for small businesses which 
will create job opportunities in areas of 
high unemployment. 

I was very pleased to see a rebuttal of 
this criticism, sent to the Journal's editor 
by Mr. R. F. Gully, senior counselor for 
the Oakland Small Business Develop 
ment Center, whose fine record Mr. Gully 
recites. 

In defense of a successful application 
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of the program's benefits, I include Mr. 
Gully's letter for my colleagues’ review: 
JULY 27, 1967. 


Error, 
wan Street Journal, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Dran Sm: Your July 17th article on the 
Economic Opportunity Loan Program was ex- 
tremely negative and deserves a rebuttal. 

The fact that some of the loans are in de- 
fault and that some of the funds were mis- 
Managed does not mean that the entire pro- 
Bram has failed. On the contrary, even if 20% 
Of the businesses do go under, as you feel 
they might, the remaining 80% will neces- 
Sarily be successful. Considering the fact that 
None of these borrowers were deemed worthy 
Of ‘any type of financial assistance before 
this program was established, we believe that 
this is indeed an accomplishment. 

The Oakland SBDC was opened in April 
ot 1966 and during that year processed 64 

which were approved and funded by the 

The total dollar volume was $691,146, 
or an average of about $10,800 per loan. At the 
time that the loans were granted, 145 peo- 
ple, including 69 proprietors, were involved. 
As a result of the financial assistance, from 
172 to 179 additional jobs were created which 
Were filled primarily by people who had been 
Unemployed and recelving some type of pub- 
lic assistance. The aggregate payroll is pro- 
Jected to be nearly $885,000 the first year 
ot operations, exclusive of proprietors’ profits. 

In terms of state and federal taxes to be 
generated based on: a) business and personal 

me taxes of owners, b) employers’ pay- 
Toll taxes and c) income taxes paid by the 
employees themselves, the government win 
receive $311,282 the first year. In addition, in- 
payments will amount to over $26,500, 
80 the total annual return will be nearly 
$338,000, or 48.9% of the principal amount 
loaned 


It is clear, therefore, that this is not a 
ty program and one should not be over- 
ly alarmed at a 20% delinquency factor. In- 
Cidentally, of the 64 loans outlined above, 
have defaulted and seven more are 
Over two months past due. Of the delin- 
Quents, five are keeping the arrangements 
Made with the SBA for repayment and are 
Rot likely to fall; even so, our experience is 
not as bad as the New York office's seems to 
be. Offsetting these poorer cases are at least 
ten businesses which are already netting over 
$15,000 per year. 
The social effects of a properly run E.O.L. 
gram are obvious: our purpose here is to 
Show that the economic benefits can also be 
Breat. However, under SBA’s current suster- 
ity policy, the impact of both is lost. There 
Can be no such thing as a “safe” E.O.L.; the 
are, by definition, contradictory. But if 
Viewed realistically, there can be a “good” 
E OL. program, if loans are made available 
to the people who really need the ‘assistance. 
Very truly yours, 
R. F. GULLY, 
Senior Counselor. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps Puts 
a Girl in the Skies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day after tomorrow, a 2-year-old girl 
from my home city of Pittsburgh will 
Teport to Eastern Airlines’ stewardess 

school in Miami to begin the ful- 
Allment of her high school ambition. 
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Three years ago this attractive girl, 
Patricia Gilliam, was unable to locate 
any job, and her future looked uncertain. 
Then she joined Pittsburgh's first-rate 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and her 
prospects quickly improved. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps gave 
Patricia, a bright, ambitious girl, the 
initial boost she needed. The rest she 
did herself. The NYC has done the same 
thing for thousands of other young peo- 
ple across our land. It is one of the best 
investments the Congress has ever made 
in the future of America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert at this point in the Record the 
story of Patricia Gilliam’s “takeoff,” as 
told by Sam Spatter in the Pittsburgh 
Press of July 23, 1967. I urge my col- 
leagues to read the story as an illustra- 
tion of the value of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

The article follows: 

Gm Gers Orr GROUND AFTER Stow “Takr- 
orr”’—Youtnu Corps TRAINING Gives a Lirr 
TO HAZELWOOD Miss’ AIRLINE Hostess GOAL 

(By Sam Spatter) 

It has taken Patricia Gilliam nearly six 
years, but now she’s ready to realize her 
high school ambition. 


The 21-year-old will become an airline - 


hostess. 

Patricia, daughter of Mr, and Mrs, Henry 
Gilliam of 4943 Second Ave., Hazelwood, 
joins Eastern Alrlines’ stewardess training 
school in Miami on Aug. 9. 

Not bad for a former Neighborhood Youth 
Corps enrollee who just several years ago, 
following graduation from Gladstone High 
School, faced an uncertain future because 
she was unable to locate a job—any job. 

Pat's dilemma proved her best break. 

A neighbor, who worked at the neighbor- 
hood employment office, mentioned the new 
Youth Corps program which the City 
launched in 1966. 

Why not, said she, and signed up. 

Pat was sent to the Young Men's and 
Women's Hebrew Assn. (YM&WHA) in Oak- 
land where she was one of 15 Youth Corps 
members employed by the organization. 

Although she had enrolled for a six-month 
term, Pat resigned from the Youth Corps 
after only four months at the Oakland T.“ 

“We did a foolish thing,” said Dr. A. J. 
Auerbach, executive director of the YM& 
WHA. 

“We liked her work so much, we offered 
her a staff position. Instead of letting Uncle 
Sam pay her salary for another two months, 
we paid it.“ . 

The reason for this “drastic move” on the 
part of Mr. Auerbach's staff was quite evi- 
dent. 

Pat proved to be an efficient, energetic, 
enthusiastic worker. She did clerical, steno- 
graphic, typing and even switchboard work. 

TOOK EVENING COURSE 


After becoming a staff member, Pat de- 
cided to brush up on her stenographic skills 
and enrolled in an evening course at Robert 
Morris Junior College. 

But while she worked at the “, her mind 
was always in the sky. 

She had first applied for an airline job 
while in high school, and reapplied early last 
year. 

Eastern Airlines was interested and invited 


- her to take a physical examination. 


Much to Pat's embarrassment, she flunked. 
She was 11 pounds overweight. 

The rules said a 5-foot-5 girl must weigh 
not more than 124 pounds, 

PASSES EXAM 

Undaunted, Pat started watching calories. 
When Eastern’s recruiter returned to town 
several months ago, Pat was trim and ready. 
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And she passed with flying colors.“ Dr. Auer- 
bach was shocked last week when he opened 
his mail and found a letter from Pat. It was 
her two weeks resignation notice. 

While all the staff members at the 
YM&WHA are proud of her accomplishments, 
her immediate boss, Sidney Adelsberg, head 
of the physical education department, glows 
with special pride. He has watched her de- 
velop Into the bright young lady she is today. 

Her departure leaves Dr. Auerbach with a 
problem. He had intended to enter her in the 
Miss Torch contest this fall as the YM&WHA 
candidate. 

Pat, who received a job feeler from another 
alrline after accepting Eastern's offer, may 
give her new employer a big bonus. 

She is one of 13 children and many of them 
like to fly. 


Vietnam Action Claims Soldier, Two 
Marines From Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lance Cpl. James G. McGovern, Pfc. 
John M. Dudley, and Pfe. Robert L. 
Johnson, three servicemen from - 
land, were recently killed in action 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of these men and to honor their memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

VIETNAM AcTIoNn Cams Sorbo, Two 
MARINES From MARYLAND 


Two Maryland marines and an army man 
have been killed in Vietnam fighting, accord- 
ing to a Defense Department announcement 
yesterday. 

The marines were Lance Corporal James G. 
McGovern, son of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Mc- 
Govern, of Riverdale, and Pfc. John M, Dud- 
ley, husband of Mrs. John M, Dudley, of York 
road, Cockeysville. 

The other soldier was Pfc. Robert L, John- 
son, son of Mr. and Mrs. Garnie Johnson, of 
Georgetown road, Baltimore. 

SERVED 1 YEAR 


Private Johnson, 19, was killed Tuesday 
while on patrol activities, the Department of 
Defense said in a telegram to his parents. 

He had been in the Army for a year, and 
had been assigned to Vietnam for two 
months. He was a member of Long Range 
Reconnaissance Company, 4th Infantry. 

Before being assigned to Vietnam, Private 
Johnson trained at Fort Jackson, S. C., and at 
Fort Gordon, Ga. 

NATIVE OF BALTIMORE 

A native of Baltimore, Private Johnson at- 
tended the high school division of Baltimore 
Bible College, and had planned to study for 
the ministry when he completed his Army 
service. 

Beside his parents, Private Johnson is sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Jessie D. Youngbar, 
of Baltimore. 

Lance Corporal McGovern, 18, was killed 
July 29 in action against an enemy force 
near Quang Tri. He had earlier been recom- 
mended for the Bronze Star. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps in 1966 
after graduation from DuVal High School, 
Riverdale, and had been on duty in Vietnam 
for nine months. 

ACTIVE IN BOYS’ CLUB 


Lance Corporal McGovern received his basic 
training at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, S.O., and later underwent ad- 
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vanced training at Camp Lejeune, N.C., Camp 
Pendleton, Cal., and at Okinawa. 

In Vietnam, he was a member of “H” Com- 
pany 2d Battalion, 9th Marine Regiment. 

While in high schoo], Lance Corporal Me- 
Govern was active in the Prince Georges 
county Boy's Club, and was a member of 
the club’s football and baseball teams. 

In addition to his parents, he is survived 
by a sister, Mrs. Jeannie Lynn, of Riverdale. 

KILLED NEAR QUANG TRI : 


Private Dudley was also killed during ac- 
tion in the Quang Tri area, His death was 
attributed to a bullet wound in the head. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps in 1966 
and received training at Parris Island, Camp 
Lejeune, and Camp Pendleton, 

He was assigned to “F” Company, 2d Bat- 
tallon, 9th Marine Regiment, and had been 
stationed in Vietnam since June 5. 

A native of Frostburg, Md., Private Dudley 
spent the major portion of his life in the 
Millers (Md.) area, and attended Hereford 
High, Hereford, Md. 


ACTIVE BOY SCOUT 


While a high school student, he was active 
in the Boy Scouts of America. 

Private Dudley and his wife had been 
married for four years and had lived two 
years in Cockeysville, Md., and one year in 
Glen Rock, Pa, 

He worked for a while with the Whitehall 
Paper Mill, and later was employed by a 
canning company in Glen Rock. 

Besides his wife, Private Dudley is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Carol, and a son, John 
M. Dudley, Jr.; his mother, Mrs. Iva Dudley, 
of Stafford, Va.; his father, Samuel Dudley, 
of Millers; two sisters, Mrs. Sara Williams, of 
Glen Rock, and Miss Rose Dudley, of Stafford; 
and a brother, Samuel B. Dudley, of Railroad, 
Pa, 


Congress Should Go on a 5-Day 
Workweek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp, at this point, an edi- 
torial from the Sacramento Bee of July 
29, 1967, entitled “Congress Should Go 
on a 5-day Workweek.” The editorial 
follows: 

Concress SHOULD Go on 5-Day WORK- 

WEEK 

The three-day work week to which Con- 
gress has become accustomed sometimes acts 
to the detriment of the nation. It should 
be This was illustrated recently in 
connection with congressional action on the 
railroad strike legislation. 

House and Senate conference committee 
members met on a Thursday to discuss a bill 
which would have stopped the strike, sched- 
uled by six railroad shop unions to start at 
midnight the following Saturday, 

The committee members were unable to 
agree on a bill but they did not schedule 
another meeting for Friday nor was the 
House or Senate in session. The railroads 
consequently were shut down Sunday and 
Congress had to come back to work Monday 
to rush through the bill banning the strike 


Congress has continued to do most of its 
business on a three-day a-week basis despite 
recommendations for reform. 

Senators and representatives for years have 
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been known as members of the “Tuesday to 
Thursday Club.” Understandably, some of 
the co en wish to have long week- 
ends available to visit constituents but it is 
doubtful many of them do this weekend 
after weekend. 

A House-Senate committee was set up in 
1966 to recommend improvements in con- 
gressional operations, It urged Congress to 
go on a five-day week to handle the affairs 
of government more efficiently. The commit- 
tee's suggestion has been ignored. 

The law requires Congress to adjourn by 
July 31 each year but this has not been done 
since 1956 due to a loophole that waives 
the requirement in times of "national emer- 
gency”. The five-day work week would help 
meet the legal adjournment date. 

Another suggestion has been made that 
Congress take every August off to allow 
members to renew their acquaintance with 
the voters and have a summer vacation with 
their families, returning in September if 
necessary. This has merit, too, but the five- 
day work week should be imposed first, 


Mr. Speaker, I want to express my 
most vigorous concurrence. My home is 
3,000 miles from Washington, D.C. I like 
to go home. I enjoy spending time with 
the people I represent. I need closer con- 
tact with them and their problems, but I, 
and many of the other Members of this 
body, cannot have that close rapport be- 
cause we are held here on far too many 
occasions when the House has no Monday 
or Friday business, of significance, 
scheduled. 


Mr. Speaker, not only is floor business 
interfered with, but it is virtually im- 
possible to schedule committee work ses- 
sions on those two days—Monday and 
Friday—because of lack of the necessary 
quorum to transact business. 

Mr. Speaker, if we worked on a 5- 
day basis in the House and its commit- 
tees we should be able to leave the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Labor Day at the 
very latest, and we would immeasurably 
improve the image of the Congress. 

The leisurely pace of congressional 
business—especially in times such as we 
now experience—is not a defensible 
practice and far too often leads the pub- 
lic to conclude that Members are not 
working even though the details of our 
work and the heavy caseloads from our 
districts keep the majority of Members 
fully committed to heavy work schedules 
in their Washington or District offices 
ae 6-day and even a 7-day-a-week 


World War II and Korean Conflict Vet- 
erans’ Educational Assistance Restora- 
tion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 
OF KANSAS z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has recently been directed to the fact 
that many World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans have failed to make use 
of the educational benefits that were 
available to them under two previous GI 
bills. As of June 30, 1966, there were ap- 
proximately 19,484,000 World War II 
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and Korean veterans in civil life. Little 
more than 10 million of that number 
had reecived any educational benefits 
under the two GI bills. The deadline for 
obtaining these benefits has long since 
expired. 

There are undoubtedly a variety of 
reasons for the failure of approximately 
9 million veterans to utilize educational 
benefits which a grateful Government 
had made available to them. Correspond- 
ence I have received seems to indicate 
that the returning citizen-soldier had 
successfully completed the transition 
from military to civil life without the 
necessity of drawing upon this readjust- 
ment benefit. Now, many of these same 
veterans have realized, to their dismay, 
that automation, relocation of entire in- 
dustries, advancing age, and other 
reasons have sounded the death knell of 
the employment security they once en- 
joyed. 

These men, in short, require retrain- 
ing, whether it be a program of education 
or on-the-job training, to qualify them 
for employment in a new field of en- 
deavor. It is my carefully considered 
opinion that this problem can be solved 
by once again making the educational 
benefits of the GI bill available to them. 
I have, therefore, introduced a bill that 
will restore unused periods of entitle- 
ment to educational assistance to vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict. I hope that this legislation 
receive prompt and favorable considera- 
tion by this 90th Congress, 


College Work-Study Program Deserves 
Federal Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, as the au- 
thor of an identical bill, I urge the pas- 
sage of H.R. 11945, a bill to set the con- 
tribution of the Federal Government to 
the college work-study program until 
August 21, 1969, at 85 percent. 

Since enactment of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, the U.S. Govern” 
ment has provided 90 percent of thé 
funds for the college work-study pro- 
gram. The program is an outstanding 
success. In my State, in fiscal 1967, 4,457 
students received $3,144,475 in aid. 

Without new legislation the Fede 
Government's contribution will drop to 
75 percent and the success of the pro- 
gram will be seriously threatened. 

I think a review of the program at the 
University of Minnesota reveals the dan- 
ger now faced. In June 1966, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 494 students were 
employed by 115 offices and agencies. Bu 
this year, with the reduction in the Fed- 
eral contribution from 90 percent to 75 
percent scheduled to take effect in Au- 
gust, the same number of students are 
placed at 187 offices and agencies. 

Two problems are revealed. First, ad- 
ministrative costs are soaring. The aver- 
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age number of students per “job site” 
decreased from 3.8 to 2.6. For the insti- 
tution which seriously attempts to su- 
Pervise work projects, the increase in 
number of job sites dictates fewer con- 
tacts and less time given to student as- 
sistance. 

The work-study program at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is beginning to en- 
courage more “low-income” students to 
enroll. They must receive adequate coun- 
seling and require job supervision during 
the early weeks of employment. It is 
Clear that an increased number of job 
1 will preclude this close relation- 

p. 

Second, the threat of the increase in 
the employer's share to 25 percent has 
already resulted in employer's accepting 
an average of 35 percent fewer students 
per employer. Thus far, at the University 
of Minnesota, student-aid officers have 
succeeded in maintaining the number of 
students by increasing the number of job 
Sites, but the saturation point is near. 

The size of our student bodies is grow- 
ing—the number of jobs must not re- 
Main constant but grow with equal rapid- 
ity. Young people who previously found 
the expense of higher education prohibi- 
tive have been told that the opportuni- 
ties are now here. 

We must not frustrate their hopes. 


Forward-Looking Republicans Support 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, since the question of approving 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 will be before 
the House this week, I would like to call 
attention to the reasoned, responsible 
endorsement of this plan which was 
Made Jast month by the Committee for 
Forward-Looking Republicans. 

This committee, chaired by Mr. Ed- 
ward Burling, Jr., includes many promi- 
nent Washingtonians who have taken 
active roles in improving the District of 
Columbia and have demonstrated their 
interest in strengthening District of Co- 
lumbia government. In many individual 
Cases, support for this plan is based on 
long experience with the present com- 
Mission form of government and on 
Close acquaintance with the defects in- 
herent in this 93-year-old system. 

In a letter to our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], 
the committee concluded: 

The Reorganization Plan is a sound and 
significant step forward in bringing modern, 
effective and efficient government to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


They further stated: 

The commission form of government is 
Cutdated, outmoded, and cannot do the job. 

The committee cited a very pertinent 
Observation made in 1948 by the House 
District of Columbia Committee, then 
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chaired by the Honorable Everett M. 
DIRKSEN. I quote from that report: 

The present organic law, passed in 1878, 
represents a crazy-quilt pattern poorly 
suited to the requirements of modern mu- 
nicipal government. ... There is no clear 
separation of legislative and executive func- 
tions which students of municipal govern- 
ment consider essential. 


Mr. Speaker, the need for reform is 
even more evident and urgent now than 
it was 19 years ago. Although Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 3 should be supple- 
mented by legislation, primarily to pro- 
vide for local election of some officials, 
the plan would make significant and 
constructive changes in the basic struc- 
ture of government in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

I urge all Members to read Mr. Bur- 
ling's thoughtful and persuasive letter, 
and insert it in the Recorp at this point, 
with a list of the officers and advisory 
board of the Committee for Forward- 
Looking Republicans: 

COMMITTEE FOR 
FORWARD-LOOKING REPUBLICANS, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization, Committee 
on Government Operations, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BLATNIK: The D.C. Committee for 
Forward Looking Republicans was organized 
in the summer of 1964 as a medium through 
which financial assistance could be given to 
support the candidacies of moderate Repub- 
licans running for public office, principally 
for the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, to help rebuild the local Re- 
publican organization and to support the 
cause of good government in the District of 
Columbia. The Committee has continued to 
function actively since its organization and 
we believe that our efforts have been effective 
in many instances. 

We have carefully reviewed the issues 
which have been raised and discussed with 
respect to Reorganization Plan No. 3. Our 
analysis leads us to conclude that the Re- 
organization Plan is a sound and significant 
step forward in bringing modern, effective 
and efficient government to the District of 
Columbia. We respectfully urge the mem- 
bers of the Congress—and particularly those 
of our great Republican Party—to support 
this important move for better local govern- 
ment. 

The District of Columbia is the home of 
some 800,000 citizens. Within the area of the 
District we find most of the same problems 
and potential as are found in other large 
American cities. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in its publication, 
“Modernizing Local Government,” recently 
pointed up the problems facing urban Amer- 
ica: Cities choked with traffic; millions of 
substandard dwellings; rising crime and de- 
linquency rates; widespread social unrest; 
an environment becoming steadily more pol- 
luted; vast deteriorating commercial areas. 

We know these problems are found to 
varying degrees in Washington, The Cham- 
ber stressed that, “unless local government 
is revitalized, our political and economic 
systems, as we know them, will have little 
chance to solve public problems effectively. 
Governments of yesteryear must be remod- 
eled to fit not only today's but tomorrow’s 
needs.” 

The actions to be taken under the Reor- 
ganization Plan are necessary to remodel the 
District’s government to meet the needs of 
today and tomorrow. The existing structure 
of the District government is a vestige of, 
yesteryear, designed to meet the conditions 
of the mid-1870's. 
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If Washington, like other large American 
cities, Is to rise to its challenges—to fulfill 
its mission as the Capital of this Nation— 
it. must have strong executive leadership. 
A three-headed executive is by its very na- 
ture conducive to delay and confusion, Dis- 
trict agencies are divided among the Com- 
missioners for executive leadership. This 
compartmentalization is destructive and 
self-defeating. No private business would 
willingly accept such a plan of organization. 
Local and Federal resources are wasted be- 
cause three Commissioners are unable to 
give unified direction and to require coordi- 
nation of activities cutting across traditional 
Mines. 

These infirmities of the District’s form of 
government were pointed out in a Report 
on District of Columbia Affairs submitted to 
the Congress as long ago as 1908 by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who stated that “a sin- 
gle head in place of three Commissioners .. . 
(will) . . . increase efficiency, determine re- 
sponsibility, and eliminate delays and un- 
certainties inevitable under the present 
system...” 

In 1948 the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Chaired by then Con- 
gressman Everett M. Dirksen, announced 
similar conclusions in adopting a proposal 
both for Home Rule and for reorganization 
of the District government. Among other 
defects of the Commission form of govern- 
ment the Committee pointed out that: 


“The present organic law, passed in 1878, 
represents a crazy-quilt pattern poorly 
suited to the requirements of modern mu- 
nicipal government.. . . There is no clear 
separation of legislative and executive func- 
tions which students of municipal govern- 
ment consider essential.” 

The Reorganization Plan will remedy 
these deficiencies. It creates the position of 
a single Commissioner who will be directly 
responsible to the President and the 
for the effective administration of the Dis- 
trict. The heads of District agencies, too, 
will have a clear focus of responsibility. Each 
will report to the same top man. The result 
of this organization change should be 
quicker, clearer decisions plus more effec- 
tive administration. 

The Commission form of government is no 
longer satisfactory for large, complex cities 
such as Washington. This is shown not only 
by the difficulties created by its continuing 
use here in Washington, but by its declining 
use throughout the Nation. Today none of 
the Nation's largest 27 cities, except Wash- 
ington, still operates under this form of 
government. If the commission structure 
were an effective means of governing our 
large cities, surely the trend would have 
been slowed or reversed. We must conclude 
that many years of American experience, 
under many different political, economic, 
and social conditions, have led to a funda- 
mental conclusion—the commission form of 
government is outdated, outmoded, and can- 
not do the job. There is no reason why the 
Nation's Capital, alone among the Nation's 
cities, should be hobbled by a system estab- 
lished in 1874 when the scope of respon- 
sibilities of city government was entirely 
different than it is today. 

While there has been some criticism of 
elements of the plan, we believe these criti- 
cisms are not valid. Whatever substance they 
may have does not outweigh the value of 
the plan for good government in the Dis- 
trict. 

For example, criticism has been leveled at 
an important provision of the plan which 
gives the single Commissioner authority to 
organize the subordinate agencies of the Dis- 
trict government. In our judgment this is 
vital if the District is to be organized to 
carry out present and future programs with 
economy and efficiency. This authority is no 
different from that which Congress has given 
to practically all of the heads of Cabinet De- 
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partments and to the heads of important 
independent agencies. It carries out one of 
the important recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission for better government. 

Last year, for example, in creating the De- 
partment of Transportation, Congress gave 
to the Secretary of Transportation essential- 
ly similar authority to reorganize subordi- 
nate units of the agency. The year before 
the Congress gave the Secretary of HUD this 
basic reorganization authority. The power to 
group functions and activities for effective 
results is central to making District govern- 
ment a responsive instrument for civic prog- 
ress. Congress, of course, retains full power 
to terminate this authority in whole or to 
reverse or revise individual actions by the 
Commissioner. 

Another objection which has been made is 
that somehow the powers delegated to the 
Council under the plan will involve the 
Council in controversy and perhaps trespass 
over the line into the area reserved for the 

. We do not see how this could 
happen any more under the plan than is now 
the case. 

The Council is given only such quasi- 
legislative authority as is now vested in the 
three Commissioners—no more. There is no 
substantive change in the authority dele- 
gated by the Congress. Congress retains for 
itself the full responsibility to enact all 
legislation affecting the District appropriate 
funds, and make its budgets. 

Indeed, in accordance with the best of 
counsel of students of municipal govern- 
ment, the plan separates these quasi-legisla- 
tive functions assigned to the Council from 
the executive functions lodged with the 
Commissioner. Therefore, the plan should 
measurably reduce the chance for con- 
fusion. 


We have considered these and other ob- 
jections to the plan. They offer no ground 
for changing our opinion that the plan of- 
fers the best immediate step for bringing 
better government to the District. If it ap- 
pears that further changes are needed, or 
indeed that elements of the plan can be 
improved, there is no bar to having Congress 
legislate directly on these points. In the 
meantime, the problems of the District in- 
crease. Prompt action is needed to insure 
that can be made to make the city 
one in which its residents will be proud to 
live and which all Americans will be pleased 
to visit. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Epwarp BURLING, Jr., 
Chairman. 


OFFICERS AND ADVISORY BOARD OF THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR FORWARD-LOOKING REPUBLICANS 
OFFICERS 

Edward Burling, Jr., Chairman; Mark 
Sullivan, Jr., Vice Chairman; Henry S. Rob- 
inson, Jr., M.D., Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee; Norman O. Jarvis, Philip H. Watts, 
Special Assistants to the Chairman; Samuel 
Biddle, Secretary-Treasurer; Ted Newman, 
General Counsel; Curtis B. Munson, Chair- 
man, Membership Committee; Mrs. Neil 
Phillips, Chairman, Finance Committee; 
John A. Nevius, Chairman, Program Commit- 
tee; Mrs. Kay Hanson, Chairman, Public 
Relations. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The above officers plus the following: 
Charles K. Brown, Mrs. Mark H. Cornell, 
Arthur P. Hartel, George E. C. Hayes, Henry 
Lincoln Johnson, Barrington D. Parker, Peter 
R. Taft. . 

ADVISORY BOARD 

Miss Sara Altherr, Richard Aurelio, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Peter Betin, Mrs. Raymond 
Cox, Mrs, Bertha Dahm, Julian R. Dugas; 
Charles Fisher, Rev. J. L. S. Holloman, Mrs. 
Katherine McCook Knox, Mrs. Constance 
McGregor, Rev. Jerry A. Moore, Mrs. John H. 
Morrison, Gerson Nordlinger, Jr., Courts 
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Oulahan, David Peacock, Craig Peper, Mrs. 
M. Marie Rogers, Nelson Roots, Charles 
Stone, Mrs. L. Corrin Strong, Mrs. Mark Sul- 
livan, Jr., Mrs, Ida Taylor, Robert H. Thayer, 
Henry Willard, J. Franklin Wilson. 


Kerner for High Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the very 
highly respected and distinguished 
Rockford Star, which was founded in 
1888 and has since guided the destiny 
of a large segment of Illinois, published 
an excellent editorial in its August 6 
edition which I take the liberty of calling 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

It is a source of great pride to me and 
I am sure to Governor Kerner that the 
Rockford Star expresses so high an 
opinion of the man whom President 
Johnson has selected to head the special 
Presidential Commission investigating 
urban rioting. I am certain the editorial 
fortifies the President in his wise selec- 
tion of Governor Kerner for this diffi- 
cult assignment. 

The Rockford Star editorial—with 
which I thoroughly agree—follows. Mr. 
William K. Todd, publisher and editor 
of the Rockford Star, deserves highest 
commendation for his wise counsel. 

KERNER FOR HicH COURT 

President Johnson should appoint Illinois 
Governor Otto Kerner to the next. vacancy 
on the United States Supreme Court. 

President. Johnson's recent appointment 
of Governor Kerner to the chairmanship of 
the presidential commission investigating 
urban rioting focuses nationwide attention 
upon our two-term governor—a man pos- 
sessed of eminent credentials. 

Governor Kerner’s appointment would be 
the best to the Supreme Court President 
Johnson has made since he took office. 

There's no question about Kerner’s judi- 
cial temperament, and he’s a “political 
moderate” who has managed to resist Dem- 
ocratic machine bossism. 

President Johnson certainly must have 
been aware of our governor's judicial quali- 
fications—and rightly so—when he named 
him to head up the anti-riot commission— 
described by the President as a “very critical 
assignment” hopefully seeking to avert con- 
tinued anarchy in America’s cities. 

The President assigned Governor Kerner 
a “task that is as profound as the ideal of 
democracy itself that of finding a solution 
to the civil riots which have been sweeping 
through city after city. 

Kerner has a long record of efforts to 
achieve civil rights legislation—in an orderly 
manner—and pioneered crowd-control train- 
ing while serving as a top-ranking officer in 
the Illinois National Guard, 


fought equally hard for open 
Islation and has sought to combat discrimi- 
nation and poverty. 

Earlier, he demonstrated ability to be firm 
and impartial as United States attorney for 
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Northern Dllinois, and later as a Cook County 
judge. In World War II, Otto Kerner had a 
distinguished record overseas, and then con- 
tinued service with the Illinois National 
Guard, retiring in 1946 as a major general. 

The presidential commission Governor 
Kerner heads has set about the business of 
probing urban strife. We have every confi- 
dence the commission will come up witb 
meaningful success under his leadership. 

When The Morning Star recommended 
Otto Kerner for governor of Illinois Aug. 21, 
1960, we said: 

“The Morning Star likes the record, the 
character, the preparation of Otto Kerner, 
the Democratic gubernatorial candidate. It 
will support his candidacy. 

“This declaration is not made lightly by a 
newspaper which has consistently suppor 
Repblican candidates over many decades 

“He has had an honorable career as & 
soldier, lawyer, jurist, humanitarian civic 
leader. He has been a leader in constitutional 
reform affecting the entire state. 

“We feel he will be a governor for all the 
state.” 

We reiterate these same words today in 
proposing that President Johnson—at the 
first opportunity—appoint Governor Kerner 
as a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. £ 

Governor Kerner has served Illinois well. 
But we believe his judicial talent, deliberate 
manner, thoughtful philosophy and wealth 
of public service experience can serve our 
whole nation—not just Ilinois—on the Su- 
preme Court bench. 


Without Firing a Shot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 
HON. JOE SKUBITZ 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the En- 
terprise-Chronicle newspaper, in Bur- 
lingame, Kans., has survived and grow? 
through 100 years of newspaperdom—it 
rightfully enjoys the respect of Kansans 
who read it. It has been a voice of the 
people. It is, therefore, quite pertinent 
and proper that I bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the editorial from the 
Enterprise-Chronicle of Thursday, July 
27, appropriately titled, “Without Fir- 
ing a Shot.” If we are as inter 
in the views of the people as we profess 
to be, as our very title of “representa- 
tive” suggests, then each of us should 
value from the following thoughts on 
the disturbing trend of riots in this coun- 
try coupled with editor Wallace Em- 
mon's comments on the resulting inef- 
fective reactions from this Government- 
I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Wrrnovur FRING A SHOT 

‘Only the communists can enjoy the long. 
hot summer” which is being brought about 
after threats of Negro violence leaders. There 
have been some “whities” killed along with 
the Black Power advocates but the grea 
degradation lies with the inactivity of the 
administration, congress and the courts. 

It was hard to understand that the Negro 
population would destroy their own areas. 
no matter how meager but the Detroit riots 
suffered downtown destruction until oper- 
ating city businesses should be more appre 
hensive than ever in considering employ” 
ment from their ranks. 
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Two factors of Negro violence make it a 
National problem. One is the decision of the 
administration to support the Negro “cause” 
Which was backed by congress and the 
Courts; the other is that the same three 
branches of federal government sit idly by 
and make no move to correct their mistakes. 

Not all Negroes agree that violence is the 
Way to “win friends and influence people.” 
By Black Power methods, those leaders 
Would take or destroy. The “non-violent” 
black leadership follows the practice of “the 
Freat lie’ mouthing words of false friend- 
ship while encouraging individuals to revolt. 

There is nothing American about street 
rioting. The nation prospered by substitut- 
ing ballots for bullets. No other race coming 
to these shores has resorted to violence and 
they have received the same earned blessings 
as those who came before them. America has 

no patron saint born of violence but the 
Mixture of backgrounds gave strength in an 
abundant land. 

The Negro race came a long way up from 
Its tribal ways over the rocky road of slavery 
and subsequent period of adjustment as free 
individuals. But those who were left behind 
have done no better and those of Africa 
Would no more trade places with those of 
the U.S. than the American Negroes want 
to go to Africa. If this fact can be accepted, 
it is the first step toward becoming first 
Class citizens. 

Jurisprudence erred in framing laws for 
Specified classes. Ignoring the error does not 
Make the problem go away, More “civil 
Tights” legislation will magnify rather than 
diminish the clash of racial dissension. The 
forms of subservience take many shapes and 

rning one race upon another reverts to the 
axiom that “might makes right.” 

Black Power advocates ask a separation 
or the races but the request Is based on an 

Or-else” basis. This is not the feeling of the 
Whole Negro race—nor is the request in 
democratic form. Method, in this instance, 

secondary to training and that training 
Comes from the foreign source that has pub- 
Ucly said “We'll bury you.” 

Rioting must stop. If it cannot be con- 
trolled by Negroes themselves then it should 
be controlled by legislation with justifiable 
Penalties; If that is not brought about, a 
Clash is unavoldable—exactly as atheist 
hope gate would like—without firing a 

ot. 


Peace Corps Achieves Early Success in 
Micronesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John Pincetich, Peace Corps Director in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
Presented a ist-year report on Peace 
Corps activities there to the Congress of 
Micronesia on July 19, 1967. 


Despite the seemingly insurmountable 
Problems faced a year ago, Mr. Pincetich 
Teported remarkable success by the 

Corps volunteers who were given 
assignments in the Trust Territory. Dur- 
ing its Ist year of commitment in Mi- 
Cronesia, the Peace Corps has, among 
other things, completed an important 
Dublic health census, accelerated and im- 
Droved the teaching of English as a sec- 
Ond language, worked on community de- 
velopment projects, helped establish new 
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periodicals, and engaged in important 
youth work projects. 

As always, I am impressed by the ded- 
ication and sincerity of purpose of our 
Peace Corps volunteers, and I think their 
outstanding work in Micronesia is worthy 
of the attention of the Members of the 
House. I am therefore pleased to sub- 
mit for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a summary of Mr. Pincetich’s 
report on the success of Peace Corps ac- 
tivities in Micronesia, as it appeared in 
the July 26, 1967, issue of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 

A Year AFTER COMMITMENT—PEACE CORPS 
Success IN MICRONESIA CITED 

A year after it was committed to Micro- 
nesia, the Peace Corps has 445 volunteers 
located on 80 of the 97 inhabited islands and 
175 more volunteers in training on the island 
of Udot in Truk Lagoon. 

Further, says John Pincetich, Peace Corps 
director for Micronesia, most of the foreseen 
difficulties facing the corps have not materi- 
alized. 

In a speech to the Congress of Micronesia 
on Saipan last week, Pincetich, formerly of 
Honolulu, made these points: 

“We heard there wasn't enough available 
housing in the villages, especially in the 
district centers. We would have to build. 

“We were also told that Micronesian fami- 
lies would not welcome volunteers to share 
their homes. 

“In the Marianas, Palau, Truk and Ponape 
today, volunteers are living in houses pro- 
vided them by the community, renting exist- 
ing houses within the community or living 
with families. Some construction was neces- 
sary in Yap and the Marshalls, but these 
houses are belng turned over to local families 
as other volunteer arrangements are made. 

“We are told that young Americans could 
no live adequately on our proposed living 
allowance. On Saipan, for example, it was 
said volunteers would require up to $200 per 
month to maintain a subsistence level of 
living. 

“Our 45 Saipan Volunteers are now main- 
taining adequate health and living standards 
on their $80 monthly allowance. Where rent 
is required, an additional $10 per month is 
supplied. 

“We were told that logistics would make 
it practically impossible to assign volunteers 
and install radios on many remote islands. 

“Today, volunteers are serving on more 
than 80 of the 97 inhabited islands in Mi- 
cronesia; each has at least access to a nearby 
radio, 

We were told that the variety of languages 
spoken in Micronesia and the absence of 
published languages materials would make 
it impossible to teach all languages effective- 
ly in a three-month period. 

“Nine different languages were taught in 
the first training programs; materials were 
created, langauge informants were sent to the 
training sites. Depending on his assignment 
and language ability, every volunteer has 
some language proficiency, ranging from a 
working knowledge to fluency. 

“So Peace Corps volunteers in Micronesia 
are doing Just what Ross Pritchard sald they 
would a year ago; they're living in local 
communities, on a comparable standard, 
speaking local languages and eating local 
foods. 

“All this Just didn't happen, Many people 
in many ways, large and small, in and out 
of government, officially and unofficially, 
helped. There is one other factor: Peace Corps 
in Micronesia has proved to be an idea whose 
time had come.” 

HEALTH CENSUS 


Pincetich said the Peace Corps in its first 
year has completed an important public 
health census, accelerated and improved 
teaching on English as a second language, 
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helped clean up Palau after the typhoon, 
worked on community development projects, 
helped establish new periodicals, pitched in 
a community radio stations and engaged in 
important youth work projects. 

He said the Peace Corps has spent about 
$1.8 million in Micronesia so far, used a 
number of Micronesians on its staff, and 
now is seeking to enrich and improve pro- 
grams already begun. 

Programs now in preparation aim at in- 
creasing copra production by 50 percent in 
three years, and an evaluation of the long- 
range economic potential of fishing for 
Micronesia. 

VOLUNTEERS’ FUTURE 

In closing his report to the Congress, Pince- 
tich commented: 

“Finally, in viewing volunteers“ role for the 
future, it is important, as noted earlier, to 
understand the power of their presence. It 
goes beyond skills, whether they be strong 
or minimal. It is the essence of their youth: 
vision, dedication, impatience, sincerity of 
purpose. 

“That presence cannot help but make an 
Impact on Micronesia’s youth. And as we look 
to the future of Micronesia, it is for the 
generations represented in this Congress to 
be the architects, but the youth of Micro- 
nesla— the generations to come—will be the 
builders, 

“It is in them that must be instilled, more 
deeply, the qualities that will make for solid 
nationhood, And it is here that the power 
of the presence of Peace Corps volunteers 
may have its greatest impact in the years 
ahead.” 


High Court and the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
functions of a government is to lend 
stability to a society. This function is 
so important that any government which 
does not perform this task, can be said 
to be no government at all. An editorial 
in the Ottawa Herald recently, points 
out that the U.S. Supreme Court, due to 
some of its recent decisions, has given 
rise to a situation of instability in our 
Nation's court system. 

I insert here that editorial and com- 
mend it to my colleagues’ attention: 

HICH COURT AND THE Law 


Recently a retired legislator and district 
Judge who is now 84 years old had this to say 
about returning to the practice of law: 

“You advise a client about something that 
is very important to him, and then the next 
week the Supreme Court hands down a de- 
cision that changes the whole law. I wouldn't 
know how to tell a client anything that 
would be worth a damn.” 

This week at the University of Kansas, an 
assistant U.S, attorney told Kansas police- 
men that recent U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions have invalidated training officers have 
received as recently as three years ago. 

He went on to point out that recent high 
court decisions have put the defense lawyer 
right into the police station.” What he was 
referring to were decisions which state that 
as soon as a person is restrained—arrested— 
he must be informed of his rights, that he 
can remain silent, that he can't be ques- 
tioned if he doesn't want to be, that he has 
the right to immediate presence of a lawyer. 

Most officers are aware of recent decisions, 
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end confused by them. They have found it 
has made their jobs extremely difficult when 
it comes to solving crime. 

Too, most criminals are also acutely aware 
of the recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and rules laid down for protection of 
the individual. 

The upshot is the burdens of proof have 
become almost overbearing for those charged 
with solving of crimes. Those committing 
crimes now hide behind the court decisions 
and laugh at the law and the officers who 
are supposed to enforce it. 

Tt is no wonder that disrespect for the law 
is becoming flagrant in this country, that 
- Americans are rioting against authority. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Conn or Laws or THE UnNtrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
stonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trruz 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
elternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words In capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer Is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for i day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
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the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 

in the Reconp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.— The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published In the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
smong their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place, When only one House 
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is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall he considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the OMmcial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. he Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 724 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL . 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrecorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
who have changed their residences will 
give information thereof to the Government 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Ninth District YD Runner-Up in State 
Speech Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Indiana Young Democrats 
Sponsor an oratorical contest as part of 
the activities at their State convention. 

year David Elder, one of the out- 
Standing Young Democrats from the 
Ninth Congressional District, was first 
Tunner-up in the contest. In his excellent 
Speech, David discusses the dilemma of 
young person under 21 years of age 
Who is asked to assume adult responsi- 
ties but is not entitled to the legal 
Status of an adult. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
lude the text of his speech, Wait To 
Be an Adult.” 
1 Warr To Bx an ADULT! 
(By David Elder) 
A young man was marching along with his 
in his arms following the slow but 
Steady pace with the rest of his countrymen 
Who shared the duties of being a soldier with 
He was thinking about the freedom for 
Which he was helping to fight for in this 
country. Born in the country and 
Taised on his father's farm in the foothills of 
Virginia, Thomas Blackstone had never been 
this far from home before. 

He was glad he was a soldier because this 
the only thing he could do as an adult. 
use he was not 21, he could do very little 
sse. Thomas Blackstone had faith in his 
tpuntry’s political and military leaders for 
hey were all doing their best and so was he. 
Thomas knew or cared little for world affairs, 
Tight now he was concerned about the 
coming battle tomorrow. They were hoping 
15 8 victory at Yorktown, that September in 


The political leaders of Thomas’ day copied 
m Engiand the legal status for the popula- 
On at 21. England made this decision in the 
middle 50's in the 13th century in the 
Of the Magna Carta. In the past centuries, 21 
Was a good age for maturity. Today, 35 is also 
Beet age of maturity for this population. 
ut Thomas Blackstone and his age group 
Waited in order to be an adult. 
During the next two hundred years there 
no reason to change this 13th century 
idea, even though everything else did! You 
had to show ownership, trust, responsible 
‘king, and much more in order to be an 
adult. I'm sure we all know of some 30-year 
did juveniles right now. Yet those who are 
ture and are under 21, yet fit in the cate- 
Bories of trusting, responsible, level-headed 
must wait to be an adult. 
dad mpared to the frontier days where one 
y was completely different from the next 
most settlers only lived from one to the 
kent. today the population also lives from 
his day to tomorrow. Only we experience to- 
y in order to survive the tomorrow. In the 
Preparation for today and living it through 
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helps us over the hurdles of tomorrow's 
problems. 

It is for our benefit that the 18 year old 
knows more than his father and grandfather 
when they were his age. This is because of 
the fulfillment of someone's vision for better 
education, capable government agencies, bet- 
ter transportation, and communication and 
the same ole’ personal urge to move ahead. 
True, not everyone takes advantage of these 
services. But in comparison to the previous 
generation's acceptance to these advantages 
with the present generation, the ratio is 
about the same. For those who had the desire 
to move forward soon lost their burning 
flame for their cause when they had to wait 
to become an adult. 

Today's society expects this 18 to 21 year 
old group to grow up. Sooner than the pres- 
ent society was expected to do the same. 
Father and grandfather today were not 
rushed into being an adult, but often slowed 
down. Does it seem fair that an age group is 
expected to behave like an adult when they 
cannot function as one. 

England, one of the conservative countries 
in the world, is now investigating the possi- 
bilities of not only lowering the voting age 
to 18, but to lower the adult requirements 
in order to get a larger amount of adult 
population which are indeed more responsi- 
ble. Among a lower voting age, is the right 
to sue another and to be sued, to be married 
without parental consent after 18, to own 
property, and of course to be taxed. 

If we are looking into the future for this 
age group to develop the caliber of leader we 
need in the future to keep our country run- 
ning efficiently then do not give this age 
group a lower voting age by itself. What does 
a vote mean when parents are responsible 
for them in a court of law, in a wedding cere- 
mony, and on a loan application at a bank, 
when they are still under 21. 

This age group will soon be given this 
country to run, Three more years of responsi- 
bility and experience will not hurt them in 
their search for the means of accomplishing 
this country’s goals abroad and at home. 

For more proven adults earlier in life, our 
legislative bodies must not draw the line of 
accomplishment at a lower voting age. 
Earlier responsibility leads to quicker ma- 
turity. Imagine how much we, as young 
adults, could have done if had three years 
more experience behind us. Yet we had to 
wait to be an adult. 

This should be a reality for the coming 
generation very soon. For if they can marry, 
own real property, sue others for damages, 
and be sued by others, they will grow more 
and probably in less time than it took for 
us. And when that time does come for their 
complete acceptance of control, more will be 
ready to shoulder that great responsibility. 

I wonder why they must wait to be an 
adult, when they are expected to act grown 
up, to die in battles, pay taxes, make a good 
home and living for their own families. 
Lowering the voting age is a step in the right 
direction. But not the first and last step to 
take. Because we demand for them to grow 
up sooner than other generations, then the 
full load of adulthood should be theirs. 


periencing is the best, they must wait to be- 
come an adult. 


Detroit Meets the Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, with 
selfless, determined teamwork, the peo- 
ple of Detroit are rapidly putting a great 
city back on its feet. Typical of the spirit 
which pervades Detroit in the postriot 
period are the thoughts expressed in an 
editorial entitled “Detroit’s Business 
Community Faces Its Greatest Chal- 
lenge,” published in the Detroiter, a 
publication of the Greater Detroit Board 
of Commerce, on July 31. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Derrorr’s Business COMMUNITY Faces Irs 
GREATEST CHALLENGE 

They laid it on the line—some with their 
lives. All Detroit expresses it deep gratitude 
to its indomitable policemen and fire-fighters, 
who have risked their lives consistently above 
and beyond the call of duty during Detroit’s 
agony these past several days. 

Your Greater Detroit Board of Commerce, 
representing commerce and industry in this 
area, acknowledges its indebtedness to these 
brave and determined men. 

Doctors, nurses, technicians and hospital 
personel in all of Detroit’s hospitals also 
deserve the highest commendation for their 
unstinting efforts in tending to thousands of 
injured and maimed—most of them innocent 
victims of this terrible and senseless tragedy. 

No less commendable has been the un- 
stinting efforts of our private utilities who 
have so magnificently kept the lifeblood of 
electricity, gas and telephone services avall- 
able to this great city despite untold damage 
in the riot-torn areas—where even at the 
height of the destruction, their crews were 
doing everything possible to restore service 
in those areas. 

And the cooperative efforts of 35 com- 
munities who volunteered their fire-fighters 
to aid Detroit's beleaguered and over-taxed 
fire department deserve special mention. 

Much credit must be given to the vast 
majority of Negroes who, residing in or out 
of the beleaguered areas of our city, deplored 
the actions of the small minority of lawless 
whites and Negroes who went on a rampage 
of destruction. > 

Statistics about this tragic event will be 
gathered, collated, added, analyzed, pub- 
lished, quoted and commented upon for 
years to come. 

But the real story does not lie hidden in 
the statistics no matter how often they will 
be reviewed, analyzed or quoted. 

Statistics will define, in a measure, only 
the huge economic loss caused by the holo- 
caust. They will not, however, even begin to 
measure the heartbreak that has resulted. 

What is the damage done to the spirit of 
this once proud city? What damage has been 
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done to the painstaking efforts of its leaders, 
black and white, who had taken and are 
taking important steps toward meeting the 
needs of our disadvantaged? What damage 
to those who believed that there was excellent 
communication only to discover shockingly 
and brutally that no dialogue short of force 
was possible with those lawless elements 
that were bent on looting, shooting and 
arson? 

Ironically—the editorial in last week's 
Detroiter halled the leadership with which 
our community is blessed. Today—all of the 
community's leaders are suffering from shock 
and disbelief over the great tragedy that has 
struck our community, This adversity, how- 
ever, will serve only to re-emphasize the great 
dimensions of the problems, strengthen their 
resolve, and galvanize them to even greater 
efforts. 

All of the human understanding, the great 
heart, compassion and the talents and re- 
sources of our community must be mobilized 
to this end—that all of our people must be 
brought into the mainstream of community 
life. 

To do this, we must mobilize this talent 
and our resources to tackle the most imme- 
diate problems. 

Already hard at work in the area of food 
distribution, so grievously crippled in the 
affected areas, is our Food Industry Council 
to assure our community of adequate sup- 
plies and to restore as quickly as possible— 
food distribution in the devastated areas. 

In the economic rehabilitation of these 
areas—your Board of Commerce is prepared 
to work with and assist those agencies of 
government and business to bring the pros- 
trated areas back to life. 

Your Board of Commerce is marshalling 
its considerable resources to be the catalyst 
for their reconstruction, 

With the exception of the loss of their 
homes, the greatest loss to many Detrolters 
in the ravaged areas will come from the loss 
of jobs which disappeared in the looting and 
arson of those establishments in which many 
of them were employed. 

While finding employment for those ren- 
dered jobless through no fault of their own 


divided attention of the entire community. 
There is no better or quicker way to bring 
the disadvantaged into the main stream of 
community life than through jobs. 

This means that your Board's programs 
already underway must be stepped up in 
size, scope and rate. It means pinpointing 
the disadvantaged, getting to them, motivat- 
ing them to become trainable if this is re- 


in employment. In short—to show them there 
is y to join the mainstream—to be a 
part of their community. 

require the concerted effort and 
aid of all Detroit area commerce and indus- 
which, after all, is the main source of 
jobs. This requires tion on the part 
of all commerce and industry that they have 
a vital stake in the success of this effort— 
as events of the past several days so dramat- 
ically and tragically emphasize. 

Many of you will be called upon in the 
days ahead to give of your talents and efforts 
in this most important undertaking. 

There is no other organization more ad- 
mirably suited than your Board of Commerce 
to act as the catalyst and the organizational 
center around which these very necessary 
programs must be developed to tackle these 
most pressing problems. 

We count on your aid to mobilize Detroit's 
best leedership and vast resources for ac- 
tion—action that will point out in no un- 
certain terms that Detroit, though its nose 
is bloodied, has not faltered but instead is 
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moving steadfastly toward those high goals 
which it has set for itself. 

Short of all-out war, this is the greatest 
challenge Detroit’s leadership has ever been 
called on to face. There is no question that 
it will meet it head on—and successfully! 


Tax Increases Not for Tax-Free 
Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, could it be 
that the reported income tax increase 
against our people would not be neces- 
sary if the wealth accumulated in the 
special-interest foundations were taxed? 

Why should our wage earners and 
workers be taxed to take easy money out 
of circulation when the foundations— 
free of taxes—are at liberty to dump 
their money into our economy at their 
will and pleasure and for their special 
purpose? 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the release from the Au- 
gust 3 Evening Star on the Johnson City 
Foundation in the RECORD: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 3, 1967] 
JOHNSON CiTy FouNDATION’s ASSETS Mount 
TO $643,000 
(By Robert Walters) 

The tax-exempt charitable foundation es- 
tablished in 1957 by President Johnson and 
his wife now is worth more than $643,000, ac- 
cording to reports on file with the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1966, 
the latest period for which records are avall- 
able, the foundation’s assets increased by 
$123,266. During that same year, its contribu- 
tions to charitable causes totalled $18,124. 

Known as the Lyndon B. Johnson Founda- 
tion prior to a 1961 change of name, it now 
is called the Johnson City Foundation. The 
figures for its fiscal 1966 operations come 
from the portion of its tax return which 
must be available for public inspection un- 
der federal law. 

The law does not require disclosure of the 
names of those who support any foundation, 
but the Foundation Directory, the principal 
reference book in the field, lists the donors 
to the Johnson City Foundation as “Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson.” 

PATMAN CRITICISM CITED 

Because it has consistently taken in far 
More money than it has distributed during 
recent years, the President's foundation has 
placed itself in the category of foundations 
sharply criticized by a fellow Texan, Rep. 
Wright Patman, D-Tex. 

Patman, as chairman of the foundation 
subcommittee of the House Select Small 
Business Committee, has issued annual re- 
ports criticizing the funnelling of money 
into tax-exempt foundations by individuals 
seeking to avoid payment of taxes on their 
income, 

The Johnson City Foundation was estab- 
lished 11 years ago through a $100 contribu- 
tion from Johnson and his wife. Until three 
years ago, it regularly listed the source of its 
income for public inspection. 

Those reports showed that virtually all the 
income came from Johnson of the LBJ Co., 


of Austin, Tex., the firm controlled by the 
President's family which holds an. interest 
in Texas radio and television properties. 

By mid-1962, the foundation had assets 
valued at $227,789. One year later, the assets 
totaleld $317,330, The latest report shows 
assets of $643,553—more than double the 
1963 figure. 

The foundation’s stated purpose is to ac- 
cept and disburse gifts for charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, religious and educational pur- 
poses.” 

During the last four years, however, Its 
donations to other groups have ranged from 
$7,921, in fiscal 1963, to $18,124, reported in 
the most recent tax return. 

At the end of the latest reporting period, 
most of the Johnson City Foundation’s as- 
sets were invested in corporate stocks. The 
total in that category was $458,429. 


OIL AND LAND INTERESTS 


The second largest asset of the Johnson 
City Foundation in mid-1966 was a “royalty 
interest” investment in oil-producing prop- 
erties located near Houston and valued at 
$95,616. 

The foundation also reported holding “land 
and improvements" valued at $63,729. Al- 
though no explanation is offered for that 
item, it was disclosed in 1965 that the foun- 
dation had embarked on a program of ac- 
quiring and restoring three Texas homes ac- 
sociated with the President. 

They are his boyhood home in Johnson 
City, his birthplace on the banks of the 
Pedernales River and a ranch once owned by 
the President’s grandfather, Sam Ealy John- 
son Sr. 

TWO 1966 CONTRIBUTIONS 


Two of the largest donations made in fis- 
cal 1966 by the foundation went to a pair of 
religious institutions—$5,475 to St. Marks 
Episcopal Church and $4,000 to the First 
Christian Church of Johnson City. 

The Southwest Texas Educational Televi- 
sion Council received $5,000 and the “John- 
son City Courthouse” was listed as the re- 
cipient of $3,499. 

However, officials at the Blanco County 
Courthouse, located in Johnson City, said 
they did not have any knowledge of receiv- 
ing a contribution from the foundation. 

The University of Texas received 6500 and 
the Austin Symphony Orchestra was the re- 
olpient of $50 from the foundation. Dona- 
tions of $100 were made to each of these 
groups: 

Beth Brown Memorial Foundation, Harri- 
son County Historical „ Texas Fine 
Arts Association, University of Texas Ex- 
Students Association, Austin Equal Citizen- 
ship Corporation and the Settlement Clu? 
of Austin. 


New Policies or New Leaders? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, in his 
editorial comment in the New York 
Times on Sunday, August 6, James Res- 
ton again reflects accurately the prob- 
lems and frustrations confronting thé 
American public. His analysis, which 
follows, is so comprehensive and realisti¢ 
that it needs no further amplification: 

New Po.tcres on New LEADERS? 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, A 5—A nation is in 

trouble when its people feel helpless to desl 
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With their major problems and do not know 
What to trust. This is the basis of our present 
bewilderment. The majority of our people are 
not indifferent to the crises of the cities and 
Vietnam, but in their personal lives, the vast 
Majority of them are isolated from the riots 
in the cities and the casualties in Vietnam, 
and have left these agonies to distracted 
Officials in whom they have little faith. 

This is our present dilemma: the people 
Cannot very well develop a strategy for the 
Tebellion at home or the war abroad. Every- 
body can have an opinion but nobody can 
Prove beyond reasonable doubt that he has 
the answer. Therefore, there must be faith, 
and this, for the present, is what we do not 
have—neither faith in our common purposes, 
nor in our old religious and philosophic in- 
Stitutions, nor in our present policies, nor 
in the men who are making or administering 
them. 

EUROPE AND AMERICA 


There is no escape from this in the pessi- 
Mistic conclusion that the problem of ignor- 
ance, unemployment, and degradation in the 
American cities is beyond control. Other ad- 
Vanced industrial nations, much poorer than 
the United States, have made much greater 
N with the urban challenge than we 

ve. 

“The teeming, disorganized life of im- 
Poverished slums,” Daniel P. Moynihan of the 

usetts Institute of Technology ob- 
Serves, “has all but disappeared among the 
North Atlantic democracies—save only the 
United States. It requires some intrepidness 
to declare this to be a fact, as no systematic 
Inquiry has been made which would provide 
Completely dependable comparisons, but it 
dan be said with fair assurance that mass pov- 
erty and squalor, of the kind that may be en- 
Countered in almost any large American city, 
simply cannot be found in comparable cities 
in Europe, or Canada, or Japan.“ 


THE PARADOX 


Nor is it helpful to condemn everything 
that has been done in the United States. The 
tact is that this Negro revolution in America 
is taking place at a time of steadily improv- 
ing Negro living standards, education, em- 
Ployment, health, and rising public services 
in general. In the early stages, revolution 
Teeds on itself. The Negroes are the same 
as the whites in this. The more they are 
Stven, the more they demand, to the point of 
€quality—it happened in the American Revo- 
lution, the Russian, the French, the Indian, 
and it is happening today with Walter 
Reuther’s United Automobile Workers, who 
are making more money in less hours than 
they thought possible in the thirties, but will 
Probably strike in the autumn anyway for a 
Suaranteed annual wage and other benefits. 

The unsolved problem, obvious for a very 
long time, which Lyndon Johnson will not 
face and which the people intuitively under- 
Stand or seem to understand, is the problem 
Of priority. It is true that the United States 
Can spend more money on the cities and on 
Vietnam this year than last year, but it is 
Not true that it can deal effectively with the 
War in Vietnam, the problem of the cities, 
the flight to the moon, the health, education 
and welfare of all the people, the new class 
War between the rich nations and the poor 
Nations, pork-barrel appropriations for all 
the states and cities, veterans’ ald, foreign 
ald, debt reduction and the balance of pay- 
Ments—all these things at the same time. 

This is what the Administration is trying 
to do, and in the long run it is likely to be 
both bad policy and bad politics, Ordinary 
People, dealing with their own desires and 
budgets, know there is a difference between 
the two. They have to choose, and while the 
Administration insists on pretending it can 
do everything, somehow—though the people 
Wish it were possible—they know it cannot 

done. 4 

So they are skeptical. They would like to 

believe we could do everything everywhere 
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but they don't believe and therefore they are 
frustrated, knowing that something is basic- 
ally wrong, but not knowing what to do 
about it, and not feeling that their leaders 
are either finding the answer or even telling 
the plain truth about the problem. 

The truth, admittedly, is startling. We 
have not even begun to think, let alone to 
grapple, with the cost of dealing with the 
cities. A “Marshall Plan” for the ghettos, 


which Vice President Humphrey suggested~_ 


the other day, is sadly inadequate. That plan 
cost us about $20 billion, whereas to achieve 
the goals Johnson has been talking about in 
the cities, will take hundreds of billions, a 
redistribution of wealth in this country, and 
probably a much steeper tax policy—which 
no politician has really faced—and a redefini- 
tion of policy in Vietnam. 
THE FATAL FLAW 


There is & fatal flaw in the Administration 
scale of the problems it is facing. It is de- 
fining goals but not providing the means to 
reach them, and the troubles in Vietnam and 
in the cities are beginning to make this gap 
clear to everybody who thinks about them 
even casually, This is why there is mistrust 
and frustration. 

The President's answer to the cities is a 
committee and a tax hike, His answer to 
Vietnam is more bombing and higher draft 
calls, but the idea is getting around that 
these things are no answer either to the vast 
scope of either the Negro reyolution or the 
war, The people are looking for new concepts 
now, and if they don’t get them, they are 
likely to be looking for new leadership 
later on. 


Riots Put Congress and Nation on Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I inelude the following: 

From the Detroit Free Press, Aug. 8, 1967] 

Riors Pur CONGRESS AND NATION on Spor 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WaSHINGTON—There is one over-riding 
question before the country and the Congress 
today: What are we going to do about the 
riots? 

Are we going to do everything adequate 
to repress the riots and nothing adequate 
to reduce the causes of the riots? 

Are we going to reward the rioters—un- 
intentionally of course—by failing to do 
what is needed to improve the conditions 
which make it easier for rioters to stimulate 
violence? x 

Are we going to allow our outrage to impel 
us to do what needs to be done to control 
violence but deter us from doing what needs 
to be done to cure the ills which breed 
violence? 

The answer to these questions will come 
primarily from Congress. How Congress re- 
sponds to the crisis—whether it acts ade- 
quately only to punish but inadequately 
to heal—will determine whether more of 
the worst will be encouraged or averted. 

Those who want to act to heal and not 
just to express are not in any way proposing 
to appease the rioters. In the wake of the 
riots, Congress should no nothing which 
should not have been done on its own merits 
before the riots. 

If the post-riots Congress does not do 
better than the pre-riots Congress, we are 
In for trouble. Look at the record: 
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Congress approved the principle of rent 
assistance and has refused to appropriate a 
single penny to carry it out. 

Two-thirds of the requested appropriations 
for urban technical assistance has been de- 
nied. 

Open housing—no hearings even sched- 
uled. 

The War on Poverty; it is fighting for its 
life and neither house has yet passed a bill 
even authorizing its continuation. 

When they are not unwishely tilting at 
each other, President Johnson and Gov. 
Romney of Michigan are giving the nation 
the same wise advice. 

Says the President: “This is no time for 
angry reaction. It is a time for action, start- 
ing with legislative action to improve life 
in our cities.” 

Says the Governor: “We have failed to 
recognize the urgency of eliminating social 
injustice and human discrimination ve 
must create genuine equality of opportunity 
in education, in employment, in housing.” 

Nothing could be more harmful than for 
Congress to allow the riots to be used as an 
excuse to belabor, delay and dilute the 
strengthened continuation of the War on 
Poverty. 

That's what its enemies, who never wanted 
it in the first place, are trying to do in at- 
tempting to smear it with exaggerated ac- 
cusations that its employees have been in- 
citing the riots. The fact is that out of the 
6,733 persons arrested in connection with 
the riots in 27 cities, six were from among 
12,128 paid poverty workers. 

Why do you suppose Gov. Romney after 
the recent riots asked OEO Director Sargent 
Shriver to send 200 additional VISTA vol- 
unteers to Detroit at once? Because where 
the action is the War on is most 
needed. He began getting them the day he 
asked for them. 

All of these measures together are the 
touchstone of whether Congress is going to 
act punitively or positively in face of the 
riots. 

The voice of outrage is rightly saying 
today: “We will not tolerate violence. We 
will not permit lawlessness.” 

But the voice of outrage must also say: 
“We will not tolerate the conditions which 
produce violence and lawlessness.” 


In a Friendship Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
constant chorus of liberal voices telling 
us the only way to promote good will and 
friendship with other countries is to 
spend more of our taxpayers’ money. 
Constantly, we are advised that the only 
answer to any problem is to spend more 
of our taxpayers’ money. No matter what 
the problem is, we are led to believe that 
the answer to every problem is more Fed- 
eral money. 

Therefore, it was refreshing to me to 
receive the enclosed letter from Frank G. 
Harrington, senior vice president of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, telling 
me that his company has just spent 
$15,000 to sponsor three Scouts and a 
Scout leader from each of the countries 
of Portugal, Bolivia, the Congo, and Ma- 
laysia to the Boy Scout World Jamboree, 
being held this week in Idaho. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following letter from Mr. Har- 
rington, for inclusion in the RECORD: 

INSURANCE Co. OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. July 19, 1967. 
Hon. Jon E. Hunt, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Hunt: Just recently, 
our Chairman, Mr. Bradford Smith, Jr., sent 
a check for $15,000 to Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., President, Boy Scouts of America. This 
money, to be used in support of The Boy 
Scout XII World Jamboree, August 1-9, 1967, 
will help finance the transportation costs for 
three scouts and a scout leader from each of 
the countries of Portugal, Bolivia, the Congo, 
and Malaysia. 

This contribution is made possible through 
the Friendship programs of INA people. Com- 
petition among our 48 offices in the United 
States and Canada will produce winners in 
four different regions. These winning offices 
will play host to these young Scouts after 
they have taken part in the Jamboree in 
Idaho. It will be a great pleasure for INA 
people to meet them and to show them some- 
thing of life in America, 

I thought you would like to know about 
this quite different Incentive program. INA 
people care deeply about the world in which 
we live, About earning their own way. About 
holding out a helping hand. About sharing, 
And it’s been that way for 175 years. — 

With every good wish to you. 

Sincerely, 
Frank G. HARRINGTON, 
Senior Vice President. 


Great Society Now Moving Into New Fieid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial in the Findlay, Ohio, Republican 
Courier expressed well another misdi- 
rected effort of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and an extension of Federal 
activity into the dangerous precedent of 
a “Federal press.” I share the concern 
expressed in this editorial that under the 


Great Society some of the very pillars of. 


private enterprise and untrammeled ex- 
pression are threatened. 

I commend this important statement 
to my colleagues, as follows: 

Great Soctery Now MOVING Into New FIELD 

The Asheville, North Carolina, Citizen has 
reported one of the most disturbing federal 
business expansions that has come along 
yet, It seems that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has provided a grant of $179,000 to 
Community Action, Inc. of Boone, N. C., to 
publish a weekly newspaper and distribute 
it free to everybody in four counties Sets 
including those who can't read.“ Weekly 
newspapers in the area already cover com- 
munity news, The. official objection is that 
not enough people subscribe to them and 
read them. { 

The Asheville Citizen comments that “If 
the OEO can publish a weekly newspaper 
in Northwest North Carolina . .. Washington 
can . .. develop—gradually, insidiously— 
a federal press, financed by taxpayers’ money 
and telling the American people only what it 
wants them to hear. This is not likely? No, 
it is not likely. It is still possible. That is 
the prime tactic of dictatorship with a con- 
trolled press the main tool.” 
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Is this the forerunner of more excursions 
of the Great Society into areas in such a 
manner that perils free enterprise? Is the 
Great Society exhibiting here its real aims 
and purposes? 

Such a development as that going on in 
North Carolina constitutes an intolerable 
precedent in the nation where individual 
liberty depends to such a great extent upon 
the independence and freedom of expression 
found in a press that is free of government 
rule, 


What Is a Commitment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr, Speaker, as 
usual, Mr. Erwin D. Canham, editor in 
chief of the Christian Science Monitor, in 
an editorial of the August 3 issue, makes 
a lot of sense. His logical and persuasive 
outlook on our international commit- 
ments should be called to the attention 
of the administration, particularly the 
State Department, 

The editorial follows: 

Wuar Is 4 COMMITMENT? 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

Who can bind the United States interna- 
tionally? 

On April 19, 1966, Vice-President Hubert 
H. Humphrey said that the United States at 
the Honolulu Conference in the previous Feb- 
ruary had made a pledge to ourselves and 
to posterity to defeat aggression, to defeat 
social misery, to build viable, free political 
institutions and achieve peace“ in Vietnam. 
“These are great commitments,” he added. 

Indeed they are. But did President John- 
son, Vice-President Humphrey, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk or any other members of 
the executive branch of government have the 
authority to make such commitments? 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, does not 
think so. He recognizes there is doubt on 
the subject. So he has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Senate which says: “It is the 
sense of the Senate that a national commit- 
ment by the United States to a foreign power 
necessarily and exclusively results from af- 
firmative action taken by executive and leg- 
islative branches of the United States Gov- 
ernment through means of a treaty, con- 
vention, or other legislative instrumentality 
specifically intended to give effect to such 
a commitment.” 

CRITICS GATHERING 


The Arkansas Senator, a persistent critic 
of the administration’s Vietnam policy and 
many of its other foreign policies, is sup- 
ported by other senators of both parties who 
believe that the traditional role of the Sen- 
ate has been eroded by the Presidents and the 
events of the last several decades. 

The resolution, however, would merely be 
“the sense of the Senate.“ It would not be 
a constitutional instrument. It would not 
prevent the President from making “com- 
mitments,” though it might be a barrier to 
carrying them out. 

As a matter of fact, the governments of 
most other nations know that the capacity 
of the President of the United States to ful- 
fill “commitments” to them is Umited by his 
ability to get supporting legislation through 
Congress. The President cannot spend a 
penny that Congress does not appropriate. 

LIMITATION RECOGNIZED 

American presidents and secretaries of 

State have frequently used this constitu- 
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tional limitation to avoid making binding 
commitments. In normal diplomatic inter- 
change, they have often said: “Of course, you 
understand that we will have to get this 
through Congress.” 

But short of this power of the purse, 
there is a gerat deal the executive can do 
which Congress cannot possibly prevent. 
Sometimes he can put the nation in such & 
position that Congress would have no real 
alternative to backing him up. And, of 
course, the executive has to have a great 
deal of latitude, It is an increasingly fast- 
moving world. Actions have to be taken 
which could not conceivably be referred to 
Congress before disaster struck. 

RESOLUTION COULD SERVE 

Yet there is much validity m the inter- 
pretation of a commitment as a solemn un- 
dertaking in which both Congress and the 
President join. Certainly the purple rhetoric 
used by the Vice-President ascends to a level 
going far beyond a mere executive under- 
taking. These commitments need not neces- 
sarily be treaties, requiring a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Senate for ratification. In many 
Pica is a resolution of the Senate would 

0. 

It will be useful to have the alr cleared 
through discussion of the Fulbright resolu- 
tion. The position of the Senate in foreign 
affairs has certainly diminished, To “advise 
and consent," as the Constitution says, ought 
to be a powerful cooperative role. President 
Johnson, as a former Senator of tremendous 
experience and respect for the upper cham- 
ber’s great role, should be willing to coop- 
erate. 

And the administration speechmakers 
could use less grandiose language, 
less grandiose “commitments.” United States 
policy should not lapse into a new isolation- 
ism. One good way to prevent it is for the 
executive and the Congress to strengthen 
their mutual understanding of just what the 
nation Is obligated to do, and just what it 
has not accepted. The people would like to 
know, too. 


Wheat for India Spoiled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, our GOY- 
ernment, by law, can seek to guarantee 
food to the Indians, but we cannot guar- 
antee freedom from Nature. 

Needed to protect our charity are 
waterproof, ratproof, and ideological- 
proof bags. 

I insert the story from the August 7 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat in the Recor? 
for the interest of our colleagues: 

Tons or U.S. WHEAT SENT Invta Sporen N. 
New DELHI 

New Dritt. Thousands of bags of rotte! 
American wheat are piling up in government 
warehouses here. 

The wheat, which was shipped thousands 
of miles from American ports to Bombay, wWas 
spoiled by rain during the 960-mile rail jour” 
ney to the Indian capital. p 

The wheat is unfit for human consump” 
tion, It is being stored in warehouses at 
Naraina, Shakti Nagar, and Pusa near Neu 
Delhi. The government now faces the de“ 
cision of how to dispose of it. 

Government officials say between 1000 and 
2000 tons of American wheat, sold to Indis 
for Indian currency under the PL-480 pro- 
gram, are arriving in New Delhi every day 10 
meet an acute flour shortage in the cap! 
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A high percentage of the wheat 
transported in open freight 


Teaches its height along India’s 
One report places the number 
Totten wheat at 15,000. 


Brookville VISTA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ninth Congressional District is proud of 
its young people, especially so when one 
devotes his energies to the betterment of 
those less fortunate. Such is the case with 
Rose Ann Alig, of Brookville, who was 
featured in a recent article in the Con- 
Nersville News-Examiner. 

This excellent article describing Miss 
Alig’s work as a VISTA volunteer fol- 

WS: 


BROOKVILLE VISTA 
Reaching back into the past and another 
World, the old man on Baltimore Street told 
the young VISTA girl to “call the Farm Bu- 
Teau and git them dogs and cats out of that 
apartment down the street—it's terrible, you 
kin smell it a mile away!” 
Twenty-three year old Rose Ann Alig, 
A Volunteer from Brookville, told the 
old man, “You mean call the Health De- 
partment,” and added, “you do tt,” 


problem.“ 
And that, basically, is what Miss Alig's job 
is all about—getting people to take their 
Problems in their own hads. She joined VIS- 
TA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
ber 1966, trained for six weeks 
VISTA conducted 


Center called “Project Pride.” Over the past 
8ix weeks, her action and the action of the 
People of the neighborhood has resulted in 
the creation of a small community park, a 
much needed traffic signal and a happier, 
healthier summer for the many neighbor- 
hood children who have been signed up for 
summer camps. 

Residents of Baltimore Street are part of 
& colony of migrant people from Southern 
Appalachia who live in crowded, furnished 
apartments in buildings that were once the 
Single-family dwellings of Polish families. 
On nearby blocks—resented by the white 
People—are Negro families, The Southern 
Appalachians, who are largely of Scotch- 
Trish descent, began migrating to the north- 
ern cities in the 1940's, and the movement 
has gained momentum over the past fifteen 
Years. Among the rural migrants are Lumbee 
Indians from North Carolina. 

Iiliterate and unskilled, many of the mi- 
grants who come to the city looking for jobs 
&re unable to adjust to urban life. After gen- 
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erations of hardship in the hills, their health 
is often mad—malnutrition and tuberculosis 
are frequently discovered in migrant families. 
A large number have become welfare re- 
cipients. 

Miss Alig visited a family of Lubee Indians 
to see about enrolling some of the children in 
summer camp. Their tiny apartment offered 
only basics—a place to sit and sleep, A young 
woman with hair in rollers sat on the bed so 
that one of the guests could have the only 
chair. 7 

There are 11 children in the family, several 
of whom are mentally retarded. They should 
be in a special school for trainable children, 
but because of crowded conditions there is a 
waiting period of two years. As the family 
keeps moving, the children drop back to the 
end of the list. We encourage people to stay 
in one place,” Miss Alig said, “but it’s true 
that the unskilled laborers are the last hired 
and the first fired. When they're out of work 
they go back home or move somewhere else.” 

The family with 11 children is typical of 
the Appalachian migrants and as the families 
move, the children must change schools, com- 
pounding an already difficult adjustment 
problem. A young girl of about fifteen, sitting 
on a stoop, shyly said she wasn't in school 
because she “missed the bus.” Asked if she 
liked to read, she said, “Yes, but I never 
learned in school. I learned from my uncle. 
He got some books when he was in jail.” 

Because Miss Alig is a VISTA and her job is 
to serve the community, she has made friends 
with many people in the area. But most of 
the residents assoclate only with their own 
family groups—a carryover from Appalachian 
culture. Great personal dignity and strong 
family identity is a Southern Appalachian 
characteristic. Miss Alig and other CAA work- 
ers try to help the people achieve an addi- 
tional identity—one with the community in 
which they live. Her method is to get people 
to talk about what bothers them—such as 
kids making noise in the streets—and ask, 
“Did you ever think of doing something 
about it?” ‘ 

“What can you do?” is a usual reply. 

She finds that the people had never 
thought of making requests of the city, nor 
had any idea of how to go about it. The 
tendency of the Southern Appalachians is to 
distrust all authorities and avoid any con- 
tact with officials. 

But, before the Brookville VISTA had been 
in Baltimore six weeks, 300 people had signed 
a petition asking the city park authority to 
create a park out of an empty lot. Now the 
lot, usually littered with debris, is being 
cleared and equipped as a play area for chil- 
dren under the direction of the Director of 
Parks. Mrs. Regina Sloan, CAA VISTA super- 
visor, gives Miss Alig a large share of the 
credit for mobilizing the community for the 
park effort. “She is an excellent community 
worker,“ Mrs. Sloan said. 

One of the most difficult jobs for Miss Alig 
and her fellow VISTAs is the development 
of indigenous leaders. “The Southern Appa- 
lachians hate to speak out on community 
problems in front of anyone except their 
family, for fear of ridicule,” Miss Alig said. 
“It takes a man with a great deal of courage 
to make the hurdle.” 

One resident of Baltimore Street, although 
he cannot write, has become an eloquent 
speaker at neighborhood meetings, and was 
elected president of the committee which 
heads Project Pride. 

“One of his most impressive acts of leader- 
ship was to lead a walk around the block 
to dramatize the need for a traffic light at 
an intersection where school children have 
to cross,” Miss Alig said. “The people's first 
appeal to the city for a light was ignored. 
Then about 50 people walked around the 
block, quietly, for half an hour. They were 
stopped by police. But now they have a big 
new traffic light, with “Walk” and “Don't 
Walk” signals, They are extremely proud of 
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that light. Getting it was a wonderful stimu- 
lus for community spirit.” 

Miss Alig will finish her service in VISTA 
in October 1967, and plans to visit Europe 
before returning to the University of Cincin- 
nati where she has completed two years of 
study. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Alig of Rural Route 5, Brookville. 


If It Isn’t Sedition, What Is It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the editors of the Chicago 
Tribune for their August 5 editorial en- 
title “If It Isn’t Sedition, What Is It?” 
Following a printed transcript of rele- 
vant portions of the United States Code, 
the author argues in no uncertain terms 
that the Congress should insist on the 
criminal prosecution of Stokely Car- 
michael and H. Rap Brown. While 
crooning around the District of Colum- 
bia, Brown told persistent news reporters 
that “violence is as American as cherry 
pie.” Hopefully, Rap Brown will be made 
to understand that the United States 
Code is too. 

The Tribune editorial follows: 

Ir Ir Isn’r SEDITION, WHAT Is Ir? 

Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or en- 


be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 


subdivision therein, by force or violence, or 
by the assassination of any officer of any such 
government. shall be fined not more than 
$20,000 or imprisoned not more than 20 years, 
or both.—United States Code 

A resolution Introduced in the House calls 
for criminal prosecution on charges of sedi- 
tion of Stokely Carmichael, the “black 
power” spokesman, when and if he returns 
to the United States from Cuba, where he 
has been attending a seminar on hemispheric 
revolution convened by Fidel Castro. 

While there, Carmichael said, In Newark 
we applied war tactics of the guerrillas. We 
are preparing groups of urban guerrillas for 
our defense in the cities. The price of these 
rebellions is a high price that one must pay. 
This fight is not going to be a simple street 
meeting. It is going to be a fight to the 
death.” 

He has also said that Negroes are “taking 
the offensive now,” that they want to “settle 
the score,” and that ‘‘we will kill first and 
we will aim for the head,“ specifying that 
President Johnson, Secretaries Rusk and 
McNamara, and others were marked for as- 
sassination. He exhorted American Negroes 
to take arms and fight, “from New York 
to Calffornia, from Canada to Mexico.“ 
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In an open message which he broadcast 
to Maj. Che Guevara, the Cuban guerrilla 
leader, whose whereabouts are unknown, 
Carmichael announced, “We eagerly await 
your writings in order to read them, digest 
them, and plan our tactics based on them. 
.. Do not despair, my comrade, we shall 
overcome.” 

These utterances are clearly seditious 
under terms of the United States Code. They 
are a call to revolution. They openly urge 
political assassination of federal officers. 

So are the pronouncements of H. Rap 
Brown, Carmichael's successor as head of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating committee. 
[He says “Nonviolent” can be put in quo- 
tatlons.] Brown has said, There is a con- 
spiracy to run black people out of America, 
but we are going to burn it down before we 
leave... If Washington don’t turn around, 
you should burn Washington down.” 

Brown has also said, “I consider myself 
neither morally nor legally bound to obey 
laws made by a body in which I have no 
representation. Do not deceive yourself into 
believing that penalties will deter men from 
the course they believe is right. We stand on 
the eve of a black revolution.” 

Congressmen said that Americans are 
“disturbed and angry at the timidity and 
inertia of the attorney general,” Ramsey 
Clark. All the administration has talked of 


tion, for what we face here is a summons to 
revolution. 


Action Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, it is probably 
unnecessary to state that all of us in this 
body are greatly concerned by the out- 
break of riots which have been plaguing 
our cities in recent weeks. A 

There has been much sald about the 
cause of the riots and the possible cures. 

I am not going to elaborate on these 
speculations at the moment but I would 
like to bring to the attention of this body 
some excerpts from an editorial which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
the date of Tuesday, August 1, 1967, en- 
titled “The Danger of Backlash.” 

The editorial states: 

There is great danger, in the wake of the 
destructive riots and the threats of more to 
come, of a white backlash reaction against 
all Negroes. No one has to go very far these 
days to hear words of bitterness and revile- 
ment aimed at the Negro community gen- 
erally without mention that the Negroes 
themselves have suffered most from the out- 
breaks and that only a small fraction of the 
Negro minority has participated in them. 

It has frequently been asserted that mill- 
tant Negroes, by their excesses, are playing 
into the hands of the segregationist bigots 
by widening the gap between the two races. 

But it can also be said, with equal assur- 
ance, that whites who turn their backs on the 
Negroes because of the recent disturbances 
are playing into the hands of the extremists, 
who are eager for more riots, more yiolence 
and more hate. 

What is urgently needed is more, not less, 
understanding; more, not less help; more, 
not less, communication between the races, 
so that all Americans, white and black, can 
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work together to erase the conditions which 
foster riots and lawlessness—not in some un- 
certain future, but quickly. Quickly. 


One Step Forward in Support of U.S. 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the Johnstown, Pa., Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc., wanted to get a mes- 
sage to American men and boys serving 
in Vietnam. They thought it time for the 
folks at home to speak out in apprecia- 
tion of our valiant fighting forces and to 
reassure them of our deep appreciation 
for their devotion and courage. 

The Jaycees wanted everyone over 
there to know that everyone in the 
Johnstown area stands solidly behind 
our soldiers, sailors, marines, and flyers. 
So they provided space for signatures 
under this plain but profound commu- 
nication: 

ONE STEP FORWARD 

We, the undersigned, take one step for- 
ward to sign this resolution as a pledge of 
our support for our vallant servicemen in 
Vietnam and around the world. 

Their courage and sacrifices shall not be in 
vian, let all who behold our signatures on 
this document know that we accept our full 
responsibilities as American citizens and 
hereby pledge our devotion to the principles 
on which this country was founded. 


Last Thursday, I had the good fortune 
to be at the Pentagon when 32 repre- 
sentatives of the Jaycees delivered peti- 
tions bearing this word with signatures 


of more than 62,000 residents of the 


Johnstown area, The presentation was 
made to Lt. Gen. L. W. Walt, U.S. 
Marine Corps, as representative of the 
Secretary of Defense. General Walt, who 
formerly commanded the Marine force at 
Da Nang, South Vietnam, said he would 
forward the petitions to General West- 
moreland for wide dissemination at the 
fighting fronts so that there will be no 
doubt about the loyalty and support of 
the great majority of Americans. 

The Johnstown Jaycees, under the 
capable leadership of its president, James 
Edwards, and “One Step Forward” 
chairman, Charles Murtha, are to be 
commended for this outstanding demon- 
stration. I salute them and the following 
named Jaycees who came to Washington 
for the ceremony. I am proud of them 
and of all who signed this tribute to those 
who serve our country: 

Fred Sax, 1624 Linwood Avenue. 

Frank Hull, 614 Railroad Street. 

Frank Albacite, Jr., 816 Tener Street. 

Calvin George Sellers, 1363 Franks- 


town Road. 
2308 Franklin 


Fran Kelly, 305 Tioga Street. 

Dave Hinton, 217 Mifflin Street. 
Jack Leffler, 2280 Sunshine Avenue. 
Robert P. Puricelli, 146 Coal Street. 


Glenn Jeffries, 127 Lulay Avenue. 

Fred Moyer, 925 Lina Street. 

Robert Gardill, 453 Bantell Street. 

Robert Ondick, 714 East Oakmont 
Boulevard. 

Rev. Charles Densevich, 916 Broad 
Street. 

Richard Koestler, 1821 Ruby Street. 

I. Samuel Kaminsky, 2066 Dundee 
Lane. 

Fred H. Smith, 422 Colgate Avenue. 

Louis G. Galliker, 922 Luzerne Street 

Leroy Schilling, 890 Leisure Avenue. 

Angelo D. Manolas, 701 Edwards Hill 
Apartments, 

George Nassif, R.D. 2, Box 482. 

Donald Schweitzer, YMCA. 

Raymond Clites, in care of WJAC-TV, 
Hickory Lane. 

James Widman, 517 Indiana Street. 

John Ungar, 1620 Shelbourne Drive. 

Robert A. Gleason, Jr., 92 Thoburn 
Street. 

Charles Murtha, 340 Tioga Street. 

John Deibert, 201 Diamond Boulevard 

James Edwards, 1201 Norwood Street. 

M. Wayne Sherbine, 115 Keppler Drive- 

W. Paul Hunter, 189 Lunen Street. 

Eli Cvanjanovich, 121 Locust Street. 

It is my hope that the project will take 
root in every State, in every community 
and hamlet throughout this Nation. Now 
as at no other time in our history, are 
expressions of moral backing and grati- 
tude desirable and necessary as a trué 
indication of how we feel about our un- 
selfish patriots facing the common 
enemy. 


Howard University Dismissals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week of July 2, 1967, WMAL radio 
here in Washington broadcast an edi- 
torial concerning the recent dismissals 
of faculty and students at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

As intelligent people attending an 
institution of higher learning, they 
should know how to express their dissent 
in a reasonable manner instead of in 
disorderly demonstration. When thé 
basic educational processes are dis- 
rupted, the causes of the disruption 
must be removed. À 

I commend the text of the editorial 
to the attention of our colleagues, 8$ 
follows: 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY DISMISSALS 

Howard University officials were entirely 
correct in dismissing faculty members and 
students for their year-long disruption of 
the university's basic educational process 
There is certainly room for dissent on cam- 
puses and Howard's administration has bee? 
enlightened in its willingness to listen tO 
the views of students. 

But when dissent turns tO 
disorderly demonstration, the university 15 
right to act. Nolsy demonstrations must not 
be allowed to replace honest debate as ® 
way of achieving a goal. Boos and jeers m 
not replace logic. Masses organized into 
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Mobs must nots push and shove their way 
with disregard of the rights of all in their 
Paths, 

We salute the Howard University admin- 
istration for having the courage to uphold 
true educational purpose. That purpose is 
to train young minds to reason together, to 
respect differing opinions and to seek rea- 
sonable solutions through debate and Jogio— 
not demonstrations and jecrs. 


Ian Smith’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, at the recent 
“Peace With Rhodesia” banquet held 
here in Washington, a message was read 
from the Rhodesian Prime Minister, the 
Honorable Ian Smith, explaining his 
Country’s position on the matter of inde- 
Pendence. 


I insert Prime Minister Smith's mes- 
Sage at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp: 

Ian SMITH'S MESSAGE 

(Norx.—lan Smith's Message to the Amer- 

People Read at the “Peace With Rho- 
desia" Banquet sponsored by the American- 
Southern Africa Council.) 

In this letter I wish to extend my good 
Wishes to all who are atending your dinner to 
Promote peace with Rhodesia and all those 
American citizens who are helping my coun- 
try, Rhodesia, to gain acceptance in its Sover- 
eign independence and so restore the tradi- 

friendship between our countries. In 
the past we have never fought against each 
Other and twice in living memory have fought 
On the same side. I, myself, and many other 
Rhodesians, have had the privilege of serving 
Under American Commanders in 
World War. 

At this time it is appropriate to look at 
the similarities in the origins of our coun- 
tries. The original settlers of both countries, 
Who were predominantly of British stock, 
emigrated to lands that were for the main 
Part barren wildernesses sparsely inhabited 
by relatively primitive peoples. In some cases 
Your early colonies were established by Char- 
ter Companies as was Rhodesia. The first 
English Charter for settlements. in America 
Was that granted by King James I to Sir 
Walter Raleigh Virginia Company in 1606 
for the planting of colonies in Virginia. In 
1889 a Charter was granted by Queen Vic- 

to the British South Africa Company, 
founded by Cecil John Rhodes, to exploit the 
Rudd Concession. 

In due course the American colonies, re- 
Sentful of interference from London, thou- 
Sands of ralles away, tried to obtain freedom 
from the rule of the British Parliament. 
After enduring economic sanctions (for that 
ls what the Boston Port Act and other ac- 
tions amounted to) the Americans took up 
arms against the British military and civil 
Presence and declared their independence in 
1776. From then on the United States spread 
&cross the whole width of America from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, spreading Christian 
Civilization and taming the wilderness until 
today the United States of America is the 
greatest Christian power in the world. After 
Your Declaration of Independence you did 
Rot negotiate a “return to legality” and you 

ed your own Constitution to suit your 
Own needs, without regard to the wishes or 


the last 
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principles of foreign countries. Your Repub- 
nean Constitution could hardly have met 
the principles of your allies, the Monarchies 
of France and Spain. 

Rhodesia wishes to follow your pralse- 
worthy example, Indeed, we have done so 
to a certain extent already. We have spread 
Christian civilization across our country, we 
have tamed or are taming the wilderness. 
We, too, resentful of interference from Lon- 
don and elsewhere, have made our Declara- 
tion of Independence. We have had to suffer 
economic and psychological war waged upon 
us by Britain and her allies although we 
have been spared the horrors of military 
action, if only for the reason that there was 
no British military or civil presence in Rho- 
desia. In fact there never has been. We, too, 
are now engaged in the task of producing a 
Constitution to meet our particular needs. 
A constitution that is sultable for Britain 
or for the United States is not necessarily 
suitable for Rhodesia. 

The Constitution that will emerge from 
the task of our Constitutional Commission 
will have been made in Rhodesia, for Rho- 
desia, by Rhodesians, and I am certain you 
Will agree that is for the correct way for a 
Rhodesian Constitution to be formulated. In 
the same way that the Constitution of the 
United States is the sole concern of the 
Americans who have to operate it and live 
with it, so the Rhodesian Constitution is 
the sole concern of Rhodesians, 

We have to take into account that we are 
& multi-racial country, in the literal sense 
of the term; that we have social and cultural 
differences between our peoples. Some of us 
are as advanced in the arts and techniques 
of modern civilization as you are, while 
others are only just emerging from the prim- 
itive. We Rhodesians conceive it to be our 
duty to guarantee the rights and freedoms of 
all persons and communities and to ensure 
the harmonious development of Ruodesla's 
plural society. v 

In our task I am sure we are entitled to the 
sympathetic understanding of all men of 
good will and I am aware that we are receiy- 
ing that in large measure from all those who 
have interested themselves in the wellbeing 
of Rhodesia and Rhodesians and that sym- 
pathetic understanding of Rhodesia will con- 
tinue to grow. 

I would remind you that you adopted your 
Constitution in 1787, eleven years after your 
Declaration of Independence. We hope that 
our new Constitution will be adopted late 
this year or early next. 

In view of the foregoing and the similar- 
ities in our national origins and histories, 
it is dificult for Rhodesians to understand 
why the United States Government chooses, 
in this case only, to support the same colonial 
power that the Thirteen Colonies rebelled 
against. 

Officers of your State Department have de- 
scribed the Rhodesian Declaration of .In- 
dependence as “unprecedented.” Surely your 
Declaration of Independence was and is the 
precedent? It, too, was unilateral. They have 
also talked about the Rhodesian Government 
“usurping” power. From whom did we usurp 
it since the British Government has never 
governed nor administered Rhodesia? 

In the British House of Commons on 19th 
April, 1967, the Solicitor General stated “We 
(the British Government) are not the Goy- 
ernment of Rhodesia.” Later in the same de- 
bate, concerning the control of the Rhodesian 
Reserve Bank, he said: “Responsibility for 
the payment of interest on Rhodesian stock 
is not that of the bank or of the British 
Government. It is the responsibility of the 
Government of Rhodesia, although at the 
moment there is not one.” This absurd 
statement was made by one of the senior 
British Law Officers! If there is no Govern- 
ment in Rhodesia, how does he or anyone 
else suppose that law and order, administra- 
tion and the whole machinery of government 
continue to function, As my government was 
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the Government of Rhodesia prior to In- 
dependence from whom have we usurped 
T? 

I trust that soon our joint efforts will re- 
store the former warm friendship that has, 
until lately, always existed between the 
Governments of the United States and 
Rhodesia. Warm friendship still continues 
between our peoples. 

Again I thank you and all our American 
friends who are making such efforts to 
sustain us in our efforts to maintain our 
national freedom and independence against 
the evil machinations of those who, for 


will not let you down because we are going 
to maintain our national freedom and in- 
dependence. 


What Is a Policeman? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
came across an item in the monthly 
newsletter published by the Civic Com- 
mittee in Pine Hill, N.J., which in down- 
to-earth terms, describes a policeman. I 
was particularly impressed by the news- 
letter item because it comes at a time 
when our society must decide if we are 
to remain a country of law and order or 
if we are to be controlled by mob rule. 
This is the man—the policeman—who 
SISE our unending support and grati- 

ude. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the newsletter item for inclusion 
in the Recorp: 


Wuar Is A POLICEMAN? 


Policemen are human, believe it or not, 
Just like the rest of us. They deliver lec- 
tures, babies, and bad news. They are re- 
quired to have the wisdom of Solomon, the 
disposition of a lamb and muscles of steel 
and are often accused of having a heart to 
match, He's the one who rings the door- 
bell, swallows hard, and announces some bad 
news—then spends the rest of the day won- 
dering why he ever took such a crummy 
job. 

On TV a policeman is an oaf who couldn’t 
find a bull fiddle in a telephone booth. In 
real life he's expected to find a “little blond 
boy about so big” in a crowd of a half mil- 
lion people. In fiction he gets his help from 
private eyes, reporters, and “who-dun-it” 
fans, In real life, mostly all he gets from 
the public is “I didn't see it”, When he serves 
a summons, he's a monster. If he lets you 
go, he’s a doll”. To little kids, he's either 
a friend or a bogeyman, depending on how 
the parents feel about it. His credit is good; 
this is very helpful, because his salary isn't. 
Policemen raise lots of kids; most of them 
belong to other people. 

Policemen like days off, vacations and cof- 
fee. They don't like auto horns, family fights 
and anonymous letter writers. They have 
unions, but can’t strike. They must be im- 
partial, courteous and always remember the 
slogan At your service”. This is some times 
hard especially when a character reminds 
Him “I’m a taxpayer. I pay your salary.” 
But some times the most rewarding moment 
comes when after some small kindness to an 
older person, he feels the warm hand clasp, 
looks into grateful eyes and hears, “Thank 
you and God bless you, son”. 
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This Is a Time for Commonsense and 
Responsible Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

{From the Michigan Chronicle, Aug. 8, 1967] 
THIS Is a TIME FOR COMMONSENSE AND 
RESPONSIBLE ACTION 
(By Whitney M. Young, Jr.) 

I'm getting pretty annoyed about the way 
some Saco are using this summer’s riots 
as an excuse to avoid doing anthing about 
the basic social problems which caused 
them. 

Senseless and irrational as they are, the 
riots haye shown America the deep frustra- 
tions and bitterness in the ghetto. These 
feelings are the result of joblessness, poor 
housing, poor schools and discrimination. 
The way to ease tensions is to improve these 
conditions, not to worsen them. 

Injustice cannot be ended by blood and 
fire, but neither is justice served by vindic- 
tiveness and reprisals. It is especially wrong 
to deny justice to all Negroes because a few 
took part in irresponsible violence. 

Too many Americans focus on the three 
percent who rioted, and are willing to make 
the 97 percent of Negro citizens who are law- 
abiding pay for it. But this is nothing new; 
Americans have always practiced a double 
standard for Negroes. 

Let one Cassius Clay refuse to go into the 
Army, and 100 white boys who flee the draft 
by running away to Canada are forgotten. 
Let one Negro politician abuse his power, and 
dozens of crooked white politicians are for- 
gotten. Let one Negro throw a brick in De- 
trolt, and the thousands of Negro soldiers 
who are bearing the disproportionate burden 
of the fighting in Vietnam are forgotten. 

It is time for reason to prevail. No other 
ethnic group in America is expected to be 100 
percent perfect. 

Rather than embark on & narrow-minded 
program of reprisals and denial of justice, 
America must embark on a sincere crusade to 
end the injustice of discrimination and the 
exploitation of the ghetto. Only a determined 
effort to create more jobs and better housing 
and decent education will end the underly- 
ing causes of rioting. 

The overwhelming majority of Negro citi- 
zens reject violence and anarchy as a means 
of ending injustice. I hope the majority of 
other Americans will reject short-sighted re- 
prisals and angry suppression of Negro rights 
as a means of dealing with the real problems 
which face us. 

As President Johnson put It in his televised 
message to the nation: “This is not a time 
for angry reaction. But I think it is a time 
for action, starting with legislative action to 
improve the life in our cities.” 

We are in a race with time to end the poy- 
erty and bigotry which distort our national 
life. There is a need for reasonable men of 
both races to work together to solve these 
pressing problems. The frustration of the 
young won't be ended by cutting funds for 
youth programs, and the poverty of the job- 
less won't be helped by cutting funds for 
training programs. Constructive solutions to 
these problems are called for, and mean and 
petty reprisals won't solve them. 

After World War II, many people wanted 
to take reprisals against Germany and Japan. 
But wiser men realized that if we made those 
countries prosperous, they would become 
more peaceful and we would benefit by ex- 
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panded trade. So we poured billions into 
those nations to rebuild their economies. As 
a result, they are at peace with the world, 
and thousands of Americans are employed in 
the Jobs as a result of the trade that came 
from their prosperity. A country like Ger- 
many now has no slums and little unemploy- 
ment. Can we do less for our own cities? 

America has to bring peace and prosperity 
to our neglected urban areas. The necessary 
programs—like job training and better hous- 
ing and egucation—shouldn’t be seen as ex- 
penses, but as investments which will yield 
great benefits to the nation. 

This has been a summer of irrationality 
and violence. It is time for reason and com- 
mon sense to take over. 


Mail-Order Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for years 
I have sponsored legislation that would 
make access to firearms more stringent. 
In the 90th Congress, I introduced H.R. 
5463, which would amend both the Na- 
tional Firearms Act and the Federal Fire- 
arms Act. In addition, I recently 
submitted a statement to the Senate 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, which held hearings on this 
matter. 

The powerful gun lobby has been re- 
peatedly successful in showing that their 
concern over a small inconvenience is 
greater than their concern for the thous- 
ands of people killed each year by guns. 
I hope that they are not again successful 
when the Congress votes on this matter. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an editorial on this subject which 
appeared in the July 29, 1967, issue of 
the Kings Courier, of Brooklyn. 

The editorial follows: 

MAIL-ORDER WEAPONS 

A youthful, vibrant President. A 17-year- 
old girl about to enter college. A patrolman of 
the Precinct around the corner from 
house. A store owner, proud of the business 
he singularly built up. What do all of these 
persons—unknown to each other—have in 
common? 

They were all the victims of a deranged 
person’s use of firearms. In one case it was a 
planned assassination—premeditated murder 
with a rifie bought through the mail. In the 
second case it was a freak and bizarre acci- 
dent involving a man shooting at sharks also 
with a mail order rifle, the bullet richochet- 
ing into the skull of the girl. 

In the third case it was a policeman who 
was shot while trying to apprehend a robber. 
And in the fourth case it was a store owner 
who was gunned down by a madman because 
he told him that he did not have any money 
in the cash register. 

Three of the above-mentioned victims of 
the indiscriminate use of firearms died right 
in your neighborhood. This highlights one 
thing: the dangers of mail-order firearms are 
not to be scoffed at. They are not only the 
problem of people living in Dallas, Texas. 

These is one person in our community who 
has the power to try to stem the tide of this 
huge industry, and that is your local Con- 
gressman. He or she must not be influenced 
by the massive lobby of the National Rifle 
Association. This group is in essence, fighting 
for its life. A great number of rifles brought 
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and sold every year are ordered through the 
mails, and to eliminate the sale of mail order 
firearms would curb many of the Associs- 
tion’s activities. 3 

But the death list is mounting. Those 
dying from bulleta from mall order firearms 
are doing so in ever increasing numbers. 

Your Congressman must vote to ban this 
horrifying use of the maiis. If this was proved 
by the assassination of President Kennedy. 
than maybe it was by the murder of the 17- 
year-old who had her life abruptly ended, 
without enjoying those pleasures which ac- 
crue during a lifetime. 


Fomenting Insurrection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr, HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to insert into the REC- 
orD an editorial from the August 8, 1967, 
issue of the Washington Post entitled 
“Fomenting Insurrection.” 

In these days of “loose talk” and chal- 
lenges to our fundamental rights, it is 
encouraging to read the sobering words 
of responsible journalism as evidenced 
in this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

FOMENTING INSURRECTION 

It may be great sport to travel around the 
world calling for a revolution“ or to trudg® 
through the big cities proclaiming that riots 
are the “dress rehearsals for rebellion.” But 
those who engage in such a sport carry 3 
heavy burden. If they mean what their words 
say, they are walking close to the narrow line 
that separates loyal citizens from traitor’ 
If they do not mean it, they are stirring uP 
passions that will do them and others of theif 
race no good. 

It is the right of all Americans, written 
into the Constitution 178 years ago, to en“ 
gage in the wildest kind of debate and to 
make the most foolish statements. The coun- 
try’s tradition provides a platform for 
who may care to voice views disputing the 
policy of the Government or the conduct of 
the people. It even provides the opportunity 
to speak in favor of another form of govern- 
ment or against the Constitution that has 
served us well for almost 200 years. It does 
so in the deeply held belief that the ma, 
jority of the people should have the kind 
government they wish and that, if the people 
are freely exposed to all ideas, they will 
able to separate the good from the bad 
the wise from the foolish. 

Because of this tradition, a Carmichael of 
a Brown is entitled to denounce the GOY- 
ernment and the people in the vilest words. 
His thoughts and his language may be repul- 
sive to all but a tiny handful of citizens. But 
he can say what he thinks without fear 
prosecution and with only a moral respon- 
sibility for what he says. If his words stir UP 
hatred against all members of his race, he 
must bear the moral responsibility. If his 
words mislead those to whom they are ad- 
dressed, he must bear the responsibility for 
having abused the right to speak. 

But there are limits on what a citizen can 
say and still claim his right to free s; 

One such limit bars a man from inciting 
others to violence. It is hard to say precisely 
when that limit is reached. Much depends 
on the climate in which things are said and 
the tools available to those who listen. It $$ 
clear that a man could be prosecuted suc” 
cessfully for urging an already angry au- 
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dlence to pick up the rifles he had brought 
With him and go into the streets to shoot 
and kill. But it is not clear that he could be 
prosecuted successfully for telling a passive 
audience that they ought to go home and 
get their guns. Generally speaking, we like 
the rule of thumb that a man is free to say 
What he wants as long as the situation is 
Such that there is time for other Ideas to be 
heard and for reason to prevail over emotion. 

Thus, those who are crying for the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute Stokely Carmichael for 
his speeches in Cuba are missing the point 
of what free speech is all about. There is 
little chance that his advice, sent from afar 

modern communications, presents a 
Clear and present danger to the peace and 
Order of the Nation. Carmichael may be a 
traitor in so far as he has gone abroad to 
Consort with this country’s enemies but he 
has not committed treason unless he orga- 
nizes or conspires with others to launch an 
armed invasion or insurrection. We can only 
hope that he has forfeited whatever follow- 
ing and respect he once had through his open 
advocacy of communism. — 

The recent speeches of Rap Brown present 
& more difficult problem. He is already 
Charged with inciting to violence in Mary- 
land and some of his talk elsewhere has 
invited public officials to levy similar charges. 
It is inappropriate to express an opinion on 
his statement in Maryland since that case 
ls before the courts. But it is not inappro- 
Priate to remind him and others who join 

that a man must bear the responsibility 
for what he says. Those who incite to vio- 

ce must not expect the Nation to sit 
Quietly and let that violence erupt. 

The Constitution does provide protection 
for those who talk of making trouble and 
ot mounting an insurrection. But it provides 
no protection for those who carry their words 
through into action. Men who call for and 
Organize rebellions must expect to be dealt 
With as traitors. Words sometimes carry all 
the effect of force and it is on that narrow 

between free speech and incitement to 
Tebellion that Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Brown 
are walking. 


The Sixth District Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, again this 
Year, as is my custom,.I conducted a pub- 
opinion poll among my constituents. 
e response was overwhelming and un- 
brecedented. Thousands of poll cards, 
and hundreds of letters came in a steady 
stream of mail that lasted for nearly 2 
Months, I wish to submit the results of 
the poll at this time. 


IN VIETNAM—WIN 


Seventy-nine percent favored doing 
Whatever necessary to win in Vietnam; 
9 percent want to hold present positions 
and try to negotiate; 8 percent say we 
Should withdraw, and only 3 percent 
favor the present course of action. Only 

Percent did not answer this question. 

Eighty-three percent were against in- 
ereased trade with European Communist 
Countries; only 12 percent were in favor 


‘Of this part of the administration's 


bridge-building policy; 5 percent had no 
on. 

Ninety percent are against recognition 

of, or trade with, Communist China; only 
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8 percent approved. Two percent did not 
answer. 

Frequently there were comments that 
we should adopt a get-tough policy to- 
ward communism. There was practically 
no support of the administration’s policy 
of committing hundreds of thousands of 
men, and billions of dollars, to fight the 
Communists in Vietnam, and at the same 
time seeking to expand trade with and 
“building bridges” to the very countries 
that enable Hanoi to carry on the war. 

CUT DOMESTIC SPENDING—DON'T INCREASE 

TAXES 

Eighty-seven percent said the Gov- 
ernment should cut domestic spending to 
meet its expenses. Only 5 percent favored 
a Federal tax increase; only 5 percent 
favored deficit financing. Three percent 
did not respond. 

Sixty-two percent favored Federal tax 
staring with the States; 29 percent were 
opposed. Nine percent had no opinion. 

Sixty-three percent approved indi- 
vidual income tax credits for higher edu- 
cation expenses; 32 percent did not. Five 
percent did not reply. > 

T received many comments on the sub- 
ject of taxes in general. Practically every- 
one felt taxes were already far too high. 
for a complete overhaul of the tax laws. 
For instance the $600 exemption was 
frequently denounced as totally un- 
realistic and out-of-date with today’s 
high cost of living. 


BUILD AN ANTIMISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Seventy-four percent favor a nation- 
wide antimissile defense system, and only 
18 percent oppose it. Eight percent had 
no opinion. “We must be ready for any- 
thing,” was a typical comment. 

BUT SLOW DOWN ON THE MOON RACE 


I asked if we should continue our space 
program, aimed at landing a man on the 
moon by 1970. Fifty-eight percent said 
no; 35 percent said yes. Those opposed 
frequently cited the tragic and disastrous 
space capsule fire earlier this year. Seven 
percent did not answer. 

THE MIDDLE EAST—NO DIRECT INVOLVEMENT 


The poll went out at the time of the 
Arab-Israel war. Thirty-six percent said 
our actions in the Middle East should be 
economic and political measures only. 
Twenty-nine percent said we should stay 
completely out, with a strict hands off 
policy, and 27 percent thought the United 
Nations should handle it. Only 5 percent 
felt military intervention on our part 
would be sound, and 3 percent had no 
opinion. 

OUR MAJOR PROBLEM TODAY 


I asked the individual’s opinion as to 
what our major problem today was. 
Thirty-four percent said Vietnam; 25 
percent said inflation; 21 percent said 
crime. The remaining 16 percent cited 
such things as communism in general, 
overall moral decline, increasing power 
of the Federal Government over the lives 
of all citizens, and a weak, confused for- 
eign policy. Four percent did not make a 
choice. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the tabulated returns, as well 
as on the many hundreds of detailed, 
precise letters, it is possible to draw some 
general conclusions as to what the people 
want. 
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First, if we start something, or get in- 
volved in it, we should go all out to finish 
it—win in Vietnam—and we should not 
attempt to do business as usual with the 
enemy—no trade with the Communists, 
no recognition of Red China. 

Much of what the Government tries 
doing at home is unnecessary or un- 
wanted—cut domestic spending—and, 
besides, the Federal Government cannot 
do it all—share Federal taxes with the 
States, and grant individual income tax 
credits for higher education expenses. 

Keep our defenses strong, and be pre- 
pared—build the antimissile defense sys- 
tem—but be careful about giving too 
high a priority to prestige projects—go 
slow on the moon race. And, as was evi- 
dent by the replies on the Middle East 
situation, we should be very careful about 
future foreign involvements. 

Our people are willing to do whatever 
is necessary to keep our country strong 
and safe, and to honor our commitments 
both at home and abroad. But they do 
feel there is a limit to what we can do, or 
what we should attempt. There are many 
instances, to be sure, when the average 
person does not have access to all sources 
of information, but based on the com- 
ments that accompanied the poll returns, 
I find my district exceptionally knowl- 
edgeable and well informed. 

This poll has supplemented the many 
other contacts I have with my constitu- 
ents. It has encouraged many of them 
to let me know what they are thinking. 
I find it extremely valuable and helpful, 
and I am happy to bring the results to 
the attention of my colleagues. 


Wilson Wright Receives Good 
Government Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 
IN THE 8 REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the US. 
Jaycees have an outstanding program 
entitled the Good Government Award.” 
Through this medium, this great organi- 
zatlon calls attentlon to public servants 
who exemplify the highest ideals of gov- 
ernment service. 

Recently, the Tallahassee, Fla., Jaycees 
presented their award to a close friend 
of mine, Wilson W. Wright, assistant at- 
torney general of Florida. 

This is a singular honor, for Tallahas- 
see is the seat of our State government 
and the award could go to one of the 
17,900 persons connected with State, 
county, city, or Federal Government. 

Wilson Wright is one of those public 
officials who excells in public service and 
in his contributions to his State and 
Nation. 

His energy and enthusiasm mark every 
job he has undertaken, and I might add 
that he has been exceptional at all of 
them. One wonders how he finds the time 
to do as many tasks as he sets for him- 
self, and to do them so well. 

The Florida Jaycees recognized him 
1961 as one of the five outstanding 
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young men in Florida. In 1959 he received 
the Distinguished Service Award from 
the Tallahassee Jaycees. 

He served as president of the Tallahas- 
see Jaycees, and served as State secretary 
and national director of the Florida Jay- 
cees. He is a past State president of the 
Young Democrats. 

These are but a few of the highlights 
of the contributions of this young man. 
I want to join with his many friends and 
associates in paying tribute to that serv- 
ice, and particularly having been selected 
to receive the Good Government Award 
of the Tallahassee Jaycees. 

It was well deserved. 


Efforts To Combat Child Malnutrition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out one area of the foreign 
assistance program and food aid pro- 
gram in which we can all take pride. I 
refer to our efforts to combat child mal- 
nutrition. 

Concern over child malnutrition is not 
a new development. But only recently 
have nations recognized the degree to 
which hunger and malnutrition can ad- 
versely affect sound economic develop- 
ment. Today new emphasis is being 
placed on this factor and increased ener- 
gies devoted to tackling the problem. 

There is increasing evidence of a work- 
ing together by Government and private 
enterprise to utilize knowledge and tech- 
nology to combat the devastating toll of 
child malnutrition. A unique war—the 
war against child malnutrition—can 
provide only more and better lives, as we 
wage it with greater vigor. If we retire 
from this war, casualties result. The war 
against child malnutrition is an effective 
use of a partnership between the U.S. 
free enterprise system and the Govern- 
ment. The Government called for the ex- 
pertise of the private enterprise system 


to join in the conquest of child malnutri- 


tion. Out of this request, and the finest 
of Government-industry cooperation, 
there was developed a new produce called 
CSM: 

What is this CSM which the Secretary 
of Agriculture described on July 26, 1967, 
as “a new, more efficient, more economi- 
cal protein concentrate.” CSM is being 
distributed by UNICEF, Church World 
Services, CARE, Catholic Relief, and 
many other voluntary agencies. 

In a recent article in Today's Health, 
published by the American Medical As- 
sociation, we find the following: 

CSM-Mix is one of the newest weapons in 
the Food for Peace Program’s efforts to com- 
bat malnutrition. It was developed primarily 
for the infant (after weaning) and the 
school-age child. 

Maternal and child welfare , alo 
. 
Priority in receiving this food supplement 
through voluntary agencies, In view of the 
limited supplies of U.S. nonfat dry milk and 
other foods ayailable for donation programs, 
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it ts hoped that CSM, along with a similar 
product called Ceplapro, will help in supply- 
ing protein and other much-needed nu- 
trlents. 

The mix. as the initials CSM would imply, 
is composed of corn meal (gelatinized), soy 
flour, and nonfat dry milk. It was estimated 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture that 
three and one-half ounces would furnish a 
one-to-three-year-old child with 60 percent 
of his dally protein requirement, 62 percent 
of the calcium needed, and between 30 per- 
cent and 142 percent of the various minerals 
and vitamins, excluding vitamin C. The mix 
itself would supply one-fourth of the calories 
needed daily and costs about nine cents 
a pound. 

CSM is a powder which, since it has been 
precooked, can be prepared for consumption 
by merely adding it to boiling water for one 
minute. Ceplapro is much the same for- 
mula, although its shape is that of tiny, 
oval noodies. Yellow corn and wheat flour 
are used in Ceplapro instead of the gelatin- 
ized corn. 

In India and many other countries, CSM 
has been tried in such dishes as porridge, 
pancakes, and breads.” 


This great new product, is being uni- 
versally applauded by the recipients in 
reports by the voluntary agencies dis- 
tributing it. Those in Government, and 
those in private enterprise who have co- 
operated in bringing this new product 
to the world’s malnourished, deserve the 
compliments of this body and of all our 
people. It is foreign aid at its best. 


Little League “Series” Flourishes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article in the August 3 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor outlines well 
the solid and rapid growth of Little 
League baseball. The annual world series 
of this international competition will take 
place in Williamsport, Pa., on Saturday, 
August 26, so the writeup is timely and of 
current import. Since the series site is 
only about 200 miles from Washington, 
the Members of Congress can enjoy see- 
ing this classic with a short weekend 
drive into beautiful Pennsylvania coun- 
try. The article by Michael Remas speaks 
itself. 

The article follows: 

LITTLE LEAGUE “SERIES” FLOURISHES 
(By Michael Remas) 

FULLERTON, Pa—A group of kids playing 
ball on a corner lot aren't likely to draw 
much of a crowd. But it’s a different story 
when the kids come from different parts of 
the world to play in the city of Williams- 
port, Pa. 

The occasion is the Little League World 
Series, and the small fry” playing in it draw 
the eyes and ears of the world. 

The participating teams are made up of 
12-year-old boys representing playoff cham- 
plonship teams from the North, South, East, 
and West sectors of the United States and 
from Latin America, Europe, the Pacific, and 
Canada. 

It's an event that swells the city on the 
Susquehanna River with tourists, public of- 
ficials, baseball greats of the past, television 
crews, and sports writers. 
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It will be that way again this year when 
the 21st annual series is held Aug. 22-26 at 
Howard J. Lamade Memorial Field in South 
Williamsport. Last year’s title game drew 
some 20,000 spectators and a nationwide 
television audience that saw the Westbury 
Americans of Houston defeat West New York- 
New Jersey, 8-2. 

INAUGURATED IN 1939 


But Little League, like tts name, had small 


beginnings. 

When Carl Stotz founded LL baseball in 
Williamsport with the help of a few others 
in 1939, the game consisted of three teams 
and a few dozen boys playing on a sandiot 
diamond beyond the outfield fence of Bow- 
man Field, where the city’s entry in the pro- 
fessional Eastern League still plays ball, 

But Stotz's game caught on. With more 
enthusiastic boys signing to play, the league 
expanded to four teams and played in a few 
different spots. Then it got ita own field in 
Memorial Park, where the first LL World 
Series was played in 1947 and was continued 
until 1960, before moving to its current home 
along Route 16 in South 

Now international in scope, this 28-year- 
old organized game consists of more than 
1,500,000 boys playing ball on some 40,000 
teams in more than 6,000 leagues in 28 coun- 
tries. And if you think thats’ a lot of balls and 
strikes, keep in mind that the numbers are 
increasing annually. 

Perhaps the biggest boost to LL's growth 
came with the entry of US. Rubber Com- 
pany into production of its “offictal Little 
League baseball show” in the late 1940's. The 
firm's advertising helped to spread the name 
Little League across the land. 

DIRECTED BY M’GOVERN 

By 1947 there were 14 leagues in Pennsyl- 
vania and another in Hammonton, N.J. Then 
things began to move fast. The next year 
found 94 leagues in 12 states. The total has 
increased ever since, with the expanded or- 
ganization franchising leagues, handling 
league records, and overseeing the rules and 
regulations that make up LL membership. 

Little League has grown materially as 
well. From its small beginning it has pro- 
gressed to a 33-acre site where a spacious 
diamond with a small grandstand and two 
large bleachers, practice fields, modern three- 
tory headquarters building, and camp and 
recreation facilities are located. 

The headquarters building houses Little 

Baseball, Inc., a non-profit member- 
ship organization that maintains the inter- 
national program. It is directed by Peter J. 
McGovern, president and board chairman. 

Four baseball camps are held at the site 
from mid-June to late August for boys 10 to 
15 years who seek instruction in baseball. 
swimming, golf, tennis, and other forms of 
recreation. The camp site is located in 4 
grove containing a combination recreation- 
mess hall, bungalows, swimming pool, and 
other facilities, including a Little League 
Hall of Fame and Museum. 

While Little League offers a boy a means 
of exercise and the experience of team com- 
petition, it also has helped contribute to 
professional baseball. LL headquarters ro- 
ports that about 600 of its “graduates” aré 
3 under contract to major-league 

ubs. 


Hoboken To Honor Marconi Memory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
marked the 30th anniversary of the 
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death of one of the truly great and sig- 
nificant men of the last century—Gugli- 
elmo Marconi. 

We speak today of the revolution in 
technology and communications, but 
None of it would be possible without Mar- 
coni’s precedent-shattering and path- 
breaking inventions in the physical and 
electrical sciences. Marconi was the first 
man to ever file for a patent for wireless 
telegraphy based on the use of electric 
Waves—and this only 71 years ago. 

For the past 7 years, Magistrate 
Charles DeFazio, Jr., of Hoboken, has or- 
ganized annual commemorative services 
for Marconi in Church Square Park, as 
One manifestation of his sincere dedica- 
tion to the perpetuation of the memory 
of this unique inventor who helped alter 
the course of modern history. 

I am sure my colleagues will find the 
following editorial—from the Hoboken, 
N. J., Hudson Dispatch of July 19—to be 
of much interest. We all owe Magistrate 

o a great debt for his part in keep- 
ing bright the name and memory of Mar- 
coni 


The editorial follows: 

HOBOKEN To Honor MARCONI MEMORY 

Thirty years ago tomorrow, Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, the “Father of Wireless,“ died at the 
age of 63 in Rome. For some inexplicable 
reason, the memory of the famous Italian 
inventor who pioneered today’s great age of 
television and radio has become dimmed with 
the passing of the years except for an annual 
Commemoration in Hudson's own City of 
Hoboken. 

Tomorrow morning at 11 o'clock in Church 
Square Park, Fourth and Garden sts., in the 
“Mile-Square-City,” memorial services will 
be held for the seventh year in honor of the 
inventive genius who made modern com- 
Munications possible. 

Two Hobokenites in particular deserve 
credit for the city’s recognition of the in- 
ventor who “sparked” today’s communica- 
tions’ marvels. They are John Minervini, who 
donated the life-sized statue of Sen. Mar- 
coni, which was dedicated on July 20, 1961, 
and former Magistrate Charles DeFazio Jr. 
Who, when president of Hoboken UNICO 
Chapter, began the practice of holding the 
annual commemoration at the site of the 

mi monument. 

Mr. DeFazio’s dedication to keeping alive 
the memory of the “Father of Wireless" we 
happen to know first-hand has become just 
about his prime interest. Long before the 
date of the anniversary which he has deter- 
Mined will be perpetuated forever, the co- 
Ordinator of the memorial service starts 
Making certain that service, civic, church 
and fraternal groups will be represented, as 
they will be tomorrow. 

This year, Mayor Louis DePascale has given 
his official efforts toward making the com- 
memoration for 1967 outstanding. Quentin J. 

o, president of UNICO, too has as- 
Sisted the coordinator of the observance, The 
Mayor, city councilmen, Mr. Minervini and 
Rey, Armand Sorento, pastor of St. Francis 

Catholic Church, will join in the 
coni tribute. 

As a boy, Guglielmo Marconi took a keen 
interest in physical and electrical science. 

1895, when he was 21, an idea became 

y rooted in his mind that a system of 
telegraphy through space could be provided 
by means of electromagnetic waves. 

In 1896, Mr. Marconi went to England and 
on June 2 of that year took out the first 
Patent ever granted for wireless telegraphy 

on the use of electric waves. A year 
later at the invitation of the Italian govern- 
ment, the inventor went to Spezia, where a 
land station was erected and communica- 
“lon with Italian warships was established 
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up to a distance of 12 miles. From then, ex- 
tension of wireless went on apace. 

How it came about that Mr. Minervini gave 
to the City of Hoboken the statue in Church 
Square Park is most noteworthy. An ardent 
admirer of Mr. Marconi, the Hoboken busi- 
nessman became aware in 1955 that a huge 
marble statue, depicting “Wireless Holding 
the Heart of the World,” which had adorned 
the Italian pavilion at the 1939-40 New York 
World's Fair, had gone unnoticed on a 
Hoboken pier for more than a decade. 

After the fair, it had been intended that 
the 12-ton, 17-foot high statue be returned 
to Italy. World War 2 broke out and the 
monument remained forgotten on the pier. 
Mr. Mineryini financed a project to erect the 
statue in Church Square Park. His plans 
were jinxed and in the attempt to 
the huge marble memorial to the square, it 
broke in half. 

Undeterred, Mr. Minervini increased his 
financial outlay to some $10,000 and hired 
expert sculptors to put the shattered pieces 
together. A final try at erecting the statue 
on a pedestal he had provided in the park 
failed and Mr. Minervini turned to plans for 
the life-sized memorial. 


Dairy and Meat Import Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the voice of 
agriculture has been a multithroated one 
in which there have been several farm 
organizations and groups supposedly 
speaking for the total of agriculture. This 
has lead to a great deal of frustration 
and division of opinion among our rural 
people. Lately, there has been a change 
for the better. 

It was my good fortune to be able to sit 
down with the leaders of the Farmers 
Union, the Farm Bureau, and the NFO 
in Meeker County, Minn., whereby they 
jointly cooperated in securing signatures 
from all farmers requesting rapid con- 
gressional action on dairy and meat im- 
port bills. Today, I have another incident 
to report carrying out this new theme of 
unity among our farm folks. These three 
farm organizations in the breadbasket 
of our Nation have set up a committee of 
the leadership of the three organizations 
to get a better joint understanding and 
cooperation on those things upon which 
they agree. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of gratification that I can re- 
port that they found more things that 
they are in agreement about than there 
are things that they disagree upon. I, 
therefore, insert in the Appendix the 
recorded account of the type of unifica- 
tion that is now going on in Kingsbury 
County, as reported in the July issue of 
the REA publication known as the 
Guardian: 

Kingsbury County farm organizations, in- 
stead of fighting each other, are working to- 
gether. They work together through the 
Kingsbury County Farm Federation. 

It all began August 30, 1965, when a little 
black-robed nun, Sister Thomas More, a his- 
tory professor at Holy Family College, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., talked to farmers at Sioux Valley 
Electric headquarters, Colman. 

“You've got to build a power structure,” 
she told them. She said agricuiture is the 
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only segment of our economy that does not 
have a federated power structure. The gov- 
ernment is federated through the 50 states, 
she said, labor the AFL-CIO, and 
industry through the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Farm organizations are con- 
stantly bickering and fighting each other, she 
pointed out. Each of the 50 states is autono- 
mous, sister said, and maintains its authority 
and identity within the federation of the 
United States, but that the federation of 50 
states lends the strength and power of all to 
the one. 

She suggested farm organizations, while 
retaining their identity and autonomy, fed- 
erate to achieve power structure which she 
said is the only thing that will enable farm- 
ers to take their fair place in the economy. 

The Rev. LeRoy Stadum, a Lutheran pastor 
at De Smet, came home and got some of his 
brother ministers together, telling them, “We 
ought to have a meeting like that.“ They got 
representatives of the Farm Bureau, Farmers 
Union and the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion together. (Kingsbury has no Grange.) 

Out of that meeting came a resolution to 
form a committee of two members from each 
of the three farm organizations. 

“We find there is a terrible lot of interest 
in it wherever we go,” remarks Dale Gullick- 
son, Lake Preston, one of the NFO represen- 
tatives on the federation committee. The 
six farmers sit down once a month. “We 
don’t know where we're going or how we're 
going to get there but we know where we 
want to go. We try to find common ground 
and when we can’t find it we try to find out 
why there isn’t any,” they say, 

“Where we want to go” is “to present a 
united front for agriculture to preserve the 
family farm,” says John Hayden, (NFO), De 
Smet. 

Says Gullickson, a former state represen- 
tative from Kinsbury County, “We feel it has 
become necessary rather than a luxury for 
these organizations to get together for the 
preservation of the family farm, We all agree 
something has to be done. 

“We sent a letter to our state and national 
heads asking them to sit down together,” 
Gullickson says, But Dwaine Nelson, Kings- 
bury County Farm Bureau president, points 
out, “They are not going to do it until a 
majority of the counties give them a man- 
date. It's not going to come down from the 
top.” 

Adds Gullickson, “We're up against an 
organized society that does buckle down and 
do what is needed for their own good. They 
know what is coming up. But farmers are 
sitting there, a little island to themselves, 
thinking the world must beat a path to their 
door,” 

Hayden chips in, “We should have other 

tions in our federation like the milk 
co-operatives and so on.” 


Gullickson predicts: “There is going to 
be a shortage of food but if they pay the 
price, we haven't begun to touch the produc- 
tion capacity of this country. If we let 
everything go with agriculture being unor- 
ganized and everything else being organized 
and the farmer getting what is left, there 
will be a shortage of food. But if the farm- 
er gets a price through the unified effort of 
agriculture—which is the only way he is 
going to get it—there is no limit to what 
this country can produce. We've got the 
manpower and the mindpower. The need 
is coming up and you haven't got a price.“ 

The meeting began in the fall of 1966 
with the original idea that, to preserve peace, 
they would not discuss anything they didn't 
agree on. They soon found that they couldn't 
get anywhere by discussing only subjects on 
which they all agreed. So the agenda was 
broadened to admit disagreement. However, 
the majority does not rule. Any decision 
must be unanimous or it doesn't go. 

Says Nelson, “As for accomplishing any- 
thing of importance, that’s hard for one 
county to do, some other counties came down 
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and they got a little hot. You can't accom- 
plish anything that way.” 

“But it has created a better atmosphere in 
the county,” says Hayden. “Our three or- 
ganizations have sat down at the local level 
and proved they can get together.” 

Nelson observes, “It’s just Uke neighbors: 
we have different beliefs but we can work 
together just fine. I their feelings 
and beliefs even though I don't have to agree 
with them.” 

The group is wide open to suggestions and 
ideas. “We'd like to help and encourage other 
counties with what little experience we have 
had,” says Hayden. Outsiders could bring in 
new ideas.” 

On one occasion the federation invited 
representatives from each town in the county 
to sit ln on a meeting to discuss the problems 
of business and how farmers and business- 
men can help each other. “We'll have more 
meetings like that.” 

Gullickson concluded, “We as farmers 
must start swallowing some pride. We have 
got to give a little. Even when we don't 
agree, if your neighbor is doing something, 
do it with him. He may not be right. But 
you may not be right either.” 


The federation committee said anyone who 
wishes to sit in on a meeting may contact 
one of the members: Gullickson, NFO, Lake 
Preston; Hayden, NFO, De Smet; Nelson, 
Farm Bureau, Hetland; Ed Poppen, Farm 
Bureau, De Smet; Ronald Leonhardt, Farm- 
ers Union, Oldham; or Bernard Larson, 
Farmers Union, De Smet. 


Federal Appropriations for Urban Areas 
Mount—Congress Responds to Needs 
and Problems of Our Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
there are those who are blaming Con- 
gress for the recent riots and violence in 
some of our major cities—charging that 
Congress has shirked its responsibility 
to our cities. 

In this connection, and because of the 
interest of my colleagues and the Amer- 
ican people in the record of the Con- 
gress, I include my recent newsletter, 
Capitol Comments, in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS ron URBAN AREAS 
MountT—COoONGRESS RESPONDS TO THE NEEDS 
or Crry PROBLEMS 

(By Jor L. Evrws, Fourth District, 
Tennessee) 

There are always those who blame Con- 
gress for the problems of the moment. Cur- 
rently some Officials are attempting to lay 
the cause of the recent riots and violence 
in some of our cities at the doorstep of Con- 
gress, contending that Congress has failed 
to adequately respond to the problems of our 
cities. 

The fact that Federal appropriations for 
programs in metropolitan areas, including 
major cities, have increased 165 percent in 
less than a decade fails to deter these critics. 

The facts are that Congress, within the 
past decade, has moved decisively to pass leg- 
islation and appropriations to combat urban 
problems in our large and small cities. Con- 
gress has funded many urban programs at 
increasingly higher levels each year. 

President Johnson in his budget message 
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for Fiscal 1968 pointed out that appropria- 
tions for programs in metropolitan areas 
have increased from $3.9 billion in 1960 to 
an estimated $108 billion in Fiscal 1968. 
This reflects an increase of more than $6 
billion in seven years. 

Our staff of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Independent Offices and De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has prepared a list of appropriations 
for the past five years for some selected ma- 
jor housing and urban development pro- 
grams (Fiscal 1964-68), as follows: 


Urban renewal........-.... $3, 684, 245, 000 
Low-rent public housing... 1, 176,917, 000 
Housing for the elderly and 


handicapped 275, 000, 000 
Neighborhood facilities and 
college housing 1, 556, 000, 000 


Urban planning grants 134, 662, 000 


Open space land programs 209, 475, 000 
Grants for basic water and 
sewer facilities.__......... 365, 000, 000 
Public facility loans 600, 000, 000 
Urban mass transportation 
A Daaa alaa 620, 000, 000 
Model cities program (1 
rr cures was 248, 000, 000 
N 8, 867, 299, 000 


These figures do not include approximately 
$2 billion authorized to finance the several 
housing loan programs of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, more than $2 
billion provided for anti-poverty programs 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
other billions appropriated for highways, 
eductaion, pollution control and many other 
programs—an estimated total of $23.8 billion 
in Fiscal 1968. 

Certainly the Federal assistance programs 
for our cities, large and small, have played 
an important part in effecting major growth 
and progress. However, this assistance is not 
a substitute for local initiative and local 
leadership. This assistance is a financial in- 
centive to assist local leadership in planning 
and carrying out various needed local mu- 
nicipal programs of growth and progress. 

There are those who want Congress to do 
everything. 

There are those who want Congress to do 
nothing. 

And so traditionally the Congress has 
chosen a middleground—a mid-course be- 
tween these extremes. As our population has 
has increased and shifted to major metro- 
politan areas, creating unprecedented prob- 
lems in housing, health, blight, slums, crime 
and other areas, the Congress has passed 
measures to assist in the solution of these 
problems. 

Congress continues to measure up to its 
responsibilities in providing assistance for 
urban areas. Congress this week is addressing 
itself to requests for further needed appro- 
priations while also continuing its consider- 
ation of the Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice Assistance Act. This Act is d 
to assist cities in strengthening their local 
law enforcement agencies and police depart- 
ments. 

There is no substitute for local leadership, 
local initiative and local responsibility, Con- 
gress can help—but the thrust for solution 


of municipal problems must come from 
local level. 


Sanctuary in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
W S 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Cuba, now 
that the Monroe Doctrine has become 
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passé, is but a refuge for hordes of inter- 
national Communists, protected by our 
secretive “hip pocket” diplomacy. Just 
99 miles off our shore they enjoy a sanc- 
tuary to plot when, how, and where to 
bury the United States. 

With representatives of most nations 
of the world present, including the U.S. 
civil rights leader, Stokely Carmichael, 
a sort of United Nations international 
image is projected to instill fear in the 
heart of all freemen. Not fear of the Bol- 
shevik, but fear from the soft policies 
and indecision of our directionless 
leaders. 

How can any thinking American jus- 
tify the inescapable conclusion that the 
might of the United States guarantees 
the godless Communists not only a mili- 
tary base of operation but an interna- 
tional command post in our hemi- 
sphere—our backyard. 


Mr. Speaker, I include my resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 496, filed April 
11, 1967, and pending before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, following my 
remarks, followed by the Washington 
Evening Star articles of August 2 and 3, 
and Dr. George Benson’s column of July 
29, 1967: 

H.J. Res. 496 
Joint resolution to prevent the subversion of 
the United States and the American conti- 
nents as proposed by the Communist gov- 
ernment of Cuba under Castro, and for 
other purposes 

Whereas there have been many suggestions 
and several resolutions as to the procedure 
necessary to stop Cuba's Fidel Castro from 
subverting the American continents; and 

Whereas Fidel Castro’s Communist regime 
has, by its actions, merited the condemna- 
tion of the Organization of American States 
as an aggressor nation; and 

Whereas the Castro government at the Tri- 
Continental Conference declared, openly for 
all to know, its intent to overthrow every 
legally constituted government on the Ameri- 
can continent, including that of these United 
States; and whereas, it has already put into 
practice the revolutionary plans of the Tri- 
Continental Conference of Havana in Bolivia, 
Venezuela, and Guatemala; and 

Whereas the citizens people of Cuba, ter- 
rorized by huge arms buildup and foreign 
mercenary troops, cannot regain control of 
their government without outside help from 
the nearly one million fellow countrymen in 
exile; and 

Whereas it is to the best interest of these 
United States not to have an aggressive dic- 
tatorship, supported by foreign arms and 
troops, menacing our people with atomic 
missiles pointed at our cities; and 

Whereas it is in the peaceful interest of 
the United States Government, as well as 3 
moral obligation to all Americans, to prevent 
Latin America and the United States from 
becoming a battlefield for guerrilla warfare. 
as planned by Castro at the Tri-Continental 
Conference of Havana; and 

Whereas it would be a waste of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars to donate funds for 
the Alliance for Progress in Latin America 
while Castro is at liberty to organize, finance, 
and direct guerrilla bands to attack and 
Overthrow these same governments we are 
trying to help financially: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States Government withdraw politi- 
cal recognition of Cuba’s Communist govern- 
ment and thus encourage all Latin American 
countries to do likewise; and 

That all governments who wish to partici- 
pate In the Alliance for Progress must first 
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withdraw political recognition of any Com- 
munist government in Cuba; and 

That the United States State Department 
Policy be clearly defined as no longer recog- 
nizing the Communist regime of Castro at 
Havana and that no reprisals will be taken 
against any Cuban in restoring freedom 
and constitutional government in their 
homeland Cuba; and 

That any nation doing business with 
Cuba's Communist aggressor government of 
Fidel Castro will be subjected to an embargo 
by the United States in equal amounts to 
that country's imports to the United States; 
and 

That the United States Government will 
recognize no government in Cuba until a 
truly constitutional government is estab- 
Mshed by free elections participated in by 
all Cubans, 


[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 2, 1967] 

CUBA EXPECTING CARMICHAEL FOR CONFERENCE 
ON REVOLTS 


Mimar, Pra—Stokely Carmichael, Amerl- 
ican black power advocate, plans to attend 
next week's Havana conference aimed at 
brewing revolutions, the Cuban radio said 
today, 

“We are going to be reunited with you 
in Havana because we think the Cuban vic- 
tory is our victory and the courage of the 
Cuban people inspires our fight.“ the radio 
quoted Carmichael as saying in London. 

Leftists and revolutionaries from through- 
out Latin America have begun arriving in 
Communist Cuba for the conference spon- 
gored by the Latin American Solidarity Or- 
ganization which starts July 31, the radio 
said. 


Carmichael left Britain yesterday for 
Prague amid reports he was on his way to 
North Vietnam. For more than a week in 
Britain, he spoke at meetings in the Negro 
sections of London. 

With an eye on racial violence in the 
United States, British Home Secretary Roy 
Jenkins ordered Scotland Yard to submit a 
full report on Carmichael's activities. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 3, 1967] 
“Go To HELL,” CARMICHAEL TELLS STATE 


Mumr.—Stokely Carmichael today told the 
State Department to “go to hell.” 

In a post-midnight interview on Havana 
Radio, monitored here, Carmichael spoke 
contemptuously of possible State Department 
revocation of his passport because he went 
to Cuba without permission. 

The Cuban interviewer referred to a state- 
ment attributed to Robert McCloskey, State 
Department spokesman, and to reports that 
U.S. customs offices were alerted for Car- 
michael's return. 

The interviewer asked for Carmichael's 
Position on “these threats against you per- 
sonally.” Š 

“McCloskey is not my father, nor is he 
my mother,” Carmichael replied. “I do not 
ask him for permission to go where I want 
to go. I go where I want, when I want, and 
I speak to whom I please McCloskey and 
the State Department can go to hell.“ 

The government forbids travel by U.S. 
citizens to certain Communist nations in- 
cluding Cuba unless an exception is ap- 
Proved in advance. Carmichsel did not seek 
such approval. 

Carmichael was interviewed on Havana 
Radio's English-language service beamed to 
North America via short wave. On Tuesday 
he had barred U.S, reporters from his news 
conference. 

In today's interview he repeated his predic- 
tion of “urban guerrilla warfare" by Negroes 
against the U.S. Government. “Our only an- 
Swer,” he said, “is to destroy that govern- 
ment or to be destroyed while trying to 
destroy the government. At any rate, we are 
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going to start with guns to get our libera- 
tion.” 

The interview was a further manifesta- 
tion of the VIP treatment being accorded the 
militant American Negro by Cuban officials. 
U.S. racial turmoil is being mentioned often 
by speakers at the Havana conference of the 
organization of Latin American Solidarity, 
which Carmichael is attending. 

Havana Radio said the conference would 
be in committee work today, after a round 
of speeches by delegates at yesterday's plen- 
ary session. Carmichael, an honorary dele- 
gate, got a standing ovation after his speech. 
He pledged Negro support for Latin Ameri- 
can revolutions. 

The declared goal of the meeting is to 
create more Vietnams for the United States 
in Latin America, The closing session Is 
scheduled for next Tuesday. 

CALLS FOR CHANGE 

“We seek with you to change bases of the 
world.“ Carmichael said in addressing the 
conference yesterday, the Associated Press 
reported, 

“Our destiny cannot be separated from 
the Spanish-speaking peoples,” he declared. 

Carmichael said young Negroes are carry- 
ing the racial revolution in the United States 
today. 

“It is the young blood that contains the 
hatred mentioned by Che," said Carmichael, 
referring to a recent message purportedly 
from Ernesto (Che) Guevara, the missing 
Castro lieutenant. 


{From the Summit Sun, July 27, 1967] 
Tue Great DECEPTION 


(By George S. Benson) 

“People always have been and they always 
will be stupid victims of deceit and self- 
deception in politics .. ." 

—NIKOLAI LENIN. 

Published reports on Soviet Premier Alexei 
Kosygin’s visit with Fidel Castro in Havana, 
Cuba, give dramatic evidence of the incred- 
ible success of Russia’s propaganda con- 
quest of U.S. policy-makers and a large part 
of the American press. One of the biggest- 
circulation news weeklies in America, recog- 
nized in the past for ite cold-eyed appraisal 
of the duplicity of World Communism, pic- 
tured the Soviet boss as a dove“ wanting to 
halt Cuba's exporting of guerrilla warfare 
and revolution into Latin America, and 
Castro as refusing. 

“Most reports indicate that the Russians 
and Cubans found virtually no common 
ground,” said this influential news magazine. 
Then this astonishing remark was made: 
“The Russians are described as being wary of 
violence in Latin America. They prefer help- 
ing Communist parties become respectable.” 
This reporting is in character with much of 
the journalism being published throughout 
America. It is a true echo of what our Goy- 
ernment leaders are saying today. This good. 
respectable” image for Soviet Communism is 
the image on which our foreign policy is 
based. Is it a true or a false image? And 
what are the dangers involved if it is false? 


DANGEROUS IMAGE 


I believe the Image of a changed, trust- 
worthy Soviet Communism as the basis for 
our foreign policy is dangerous and could be 
disastrous. For the next several weeks we 
shall devote ourselves to reporting results of 
considerable reportorial research into the 
facts of the “Great Deception” through 
which our Government leaders, the American 
wire services, the TV networks, and other im- 
portant news outlets seem to have been be- 
witched. 

We intend to use Kosygin's visit to Cuba 
and Cuba's threat to the free world (under 
Soviet control) as the focal point of our ex- 
amination of the deception. The titles of 
some of our forthcoming columns will be: 
“The Russians in Cuba”... The Missiles in 
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Cuba! . "Castro's Biggest Export: Revo- 
lution" ... “We Are Protecting Red Cuba.” 
GUERRILLA TRAINING HEADQUARTERS 

The American press generally is reporting 
some facts on Castro's e of subver- 
sion and guerrilla warfare, but even these re- 
porte are inadequate, frequently buried on 
newspaper back pages and ignored by the big 
TV network news programs, Almost invari- 
ably, in such relatively meager reportage, 
the observation is made that the Russian Red 
leaders deplore the "erratic" Castro's train- 
ing of guerrilla bands for subverting, foment- 
ing violence, and leading revolts against the 
Latin American nations. 

I have the sworn word of one of the most 
respected men in international life that the 
U.S. State Department does not want Com- 
munist Cuba mentioned adversely—because 
it riles up the American people, and any overt 
action against Cuba would be contrary to 
U.S. commitments and would disturb our 
“good” relationship with the Soviet bosses. 
Our National Education Program staff has 
gathered voluminous sworn testimony from 
recognized authorities convincing any logical 
mind that Cuba is in fact not a harmless 
Castro-controlled and deteriorating island 
in the peaceful Caribbean but a constantly 
expanding fortress of World Communism, 
bristling with Soviet armaments, submarine 
bases, subterranean missile complexes, and 
operated as a Soviet outpost, under rigid 
Russian control, decisively strategic in So- 
viet plans for conquering the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

FACTS EXAMINED 


We have eye-witness testimony (which will 
be reported in subsequent columns) describ- 
ing “Russian cities“ in Cuba, vast under- 
ground missile establishments (built and op- 
erated today by Russians), a network of sub- 
terranean arsenals with huge tunnels and rail 
transport running sometime 60 miles and 
some containing under-mountain runways 
over which medium-size bombers and Mig 
21's (made in Russia) roar, to take flight 
literally “out of the mouth” of caves like 
monstrous bats. 

There is testimony (of authentic character) 
describing Russian missiles now in Cuba 
which measure 60-feet, the size of the IRBM 
1500-mile missiles which Russia installed in 
Cuba in 1962 (then, reportedly, removed) 
and new missiles approximately 150 feet 
long—possibly the biggest Soviet ICBM's on 
which Russia has been developing multiple 
heads capable of instantaneous deployment, 
through cluster firings, all over a nation. 
The truth about Cuba constitutes a dramatic 
denial of the fiction on which much of our 
foreign policy is based, It spotlights the great 
deception which seems to have victimized our 
leaders and now is endangering our survival, 


Michigan National Guard Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take a moment today to 
salute the Michigan National Guard for 
its handling of the recent Detroit riot. 

Since the ashes in Detroit's riot ray- 
aged West Side have settled, there have 
been some allegations and criticisms re- 
garding the conduct of the Guard. Some 
say they were too hard. Some say they 
were too slow. Some say they were too 
fast. Some say they made mistakes. And, 
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maybe they did. But a lot of mistakes 
were made. Not just by the guardsmen. 
By many people. 

But it must be recognized that the 
National Guard was moved in without 
time to prepare for its actions in the 
riot, and was immediately involved 
around the clock in subduing serious out- 
breaks of arson, looting, and sniping. An 
example of the type of constant action 
required of the Guard, which has been 
related to me, was a call from a police 
precinct station several blocks away 
from where the Guard units were de- 
ployed. The call requested troops imme- 
diately “if the precinct station was to be 
saved,” At one point, the sniping was so 
intense that the police were also pulled 
out in the west end of the city and con- 
trol left to the guardsmen. 

Furthermore, it is my understanding 
that only about half these troops were 
actively training at Camp Grayling at 
the time of the riot—the rest were with 
their families at home when they re- 
sponded to the call. 

Contrast this: with reports that Fed- 
eral troops were deployed first to Sel- 
fridge Air Force Base and then to the 
Michigan State Fairgrounds fully 12 
hours before they were moved into ac- 
tion. 

Obviously, they had time for “staging” 
and a greater opportunity to contem- 
plate their moves and better organize 
themselves for action. 

It is also my understanding that the 
highly trained regular Army troops were 
put on patrol or standby duty mainly east 
of Woodward Avenue where there was 
far less action than the burning, looting, 
and sniping that took place in the 12th 
Street and Grand River Boulevard area 
on the West Side of Detroit. 

In view of all this, I should think that 
some well-deserved thanks are in order 
for those gallant guardsmen who stood 
up to a ravaging mob for countless hours, 
would grab a cup of coffee, a cold sand- 
wich, and a couple of hours nap—and 
then go out and do it all over again, 

They had “what it takes” when it was 
needed. I, for one, am proud of all of 
them—and grateful. I shudder to think 
what the results might have been if the 
National Guard had not been there. 

In particular, I would also like to con- 
gratulate Brig. Gen. Noble O. Moore, of 
Albion, who was to have ended his active 
military career at 12:01 a.m. Sunday, 
July 23, 1967. His last active duty was to 
have been the 2-week field training of 
the Michigan National Guard's 46th In- 
fantry Division at Camp Grayling. The 
encampment ended Sunday. But, instead 
of spending his final hours receiving the 
congratulations and plaudits of his as- 
sociates and in the quiet routine of ad- 
ministrative work, General Moore's last 
assignment was one which will be part 
of history. 

Until Sunday, July 23, General Moore 
was the assistant division commander. 
But later that day he was in Detroit con- 
ferring with the Detroit mayor to dis- 
cuss 4 riot-control operation in conjunc- 
tion with the Detroit police department. 

With the callup of guardsmen com- 
pleted, General Moore took command of 
the task force which assisted Detroit po- 
lice during the worst of the rioting that 
Sunday and the following day. When the 
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National Guard was federalized and Reg- 
ular Army forces brought in, General 
Moore's contingent came under Federal 
authority, but he retained command of 
his brigade. 

While General Moore and his men 
deserve our heartfelt gratitude and 
thanks for the service they rendered, it 
must be emphasized that special atten- 
tion should be given to the training of 
National Guard troops specifically in riot 
control techniques, and they should be 
furnished the necessary equipment so as 
to more effectively deal with riots and 
other violent disturbances. I would, 
therefore, hope that a program would 
be undertaken immediately to accom- 
plish this. The hour is at hand, and we 
must act to preserve law and order. 


Self-Employed Pension Plan Clearly 
Explained by Sylvia Porter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF-REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 1962, 
Congress enacted the Keogh bill, spon- 
sored by our distinguished and respected 
colleague from New York, the Honorable 
Eugene J. Keogh, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by 
self-employed individuals. In the last 
Congress, and again under the sponsor- 
ship of Congressman Keogh, we liberal- 
ized the self-employed pension plan law. 

As originally enacted by Congress, the 
Keogh Act permitted the self-employed 
to contribute to a pension plan a maxi- 
mum of $2,500 in annual earned income, 
half of which was tax exempt. The 89th 
Congress liberalized the law to make the 
full set-aside of $2,500 tax exempt. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported and voted 
for both the original Keogh Act and the 
liberalization legislation in the last Con- 
gress, because these laws give the self- 
employed an opportunity to defer pay- 
ment of taxes on a modest portion of in- 
come until the time of retirement. Sylvia 
Porter, the well-known, knowledgeable, 
and perceptive columnist specalizing in 
economics, has written two “Your 
Money's Worth” articles explaining to 
the average self-employed how the 
Keogh Act plan works. I include these 
columns, printed in the Washington 
Evening Star yesterday and today, with 
my remarks in the RECORD: 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 7. 1967] 
Your Money's WORTH: SELF-EMPLOYED 
PENSIONS—I 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

If you are a self-employed businessman or 
professional, now is the time to consider or 
reconsider whether you should set up a re- 
tirement plan under the Keogh Act or HR. 
10 of 1962. 

A major liberalization of this law, effective 
in 1968, improves the tax advantages of a 
pension plan. 

Many self-employed, who have not felt it 
worthwhile to adopt a self-employed pension 
plan may now find this a most attractive 
way to provide for retirement needs. 

Because this law is of wide significance and 
so many are unfamiliar with it, today's and 
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tomorrow's column, with the co-operation 

of Leon Gold, chief tax expert of the Re- 

search Institute of America, are devoted to it. 
PLAN EXPLAINED 


An approved self-employed retirement plan 
will allow you to set aside and deduct on 
your income tax return 10 per cent of your 
earned income up to $2,500 each year. The 
amounts set aside earn income tax-free until 
they are distributed on your retirement, You 
pay tax on these amounts and the income 
they have earned tax-free when you collect 
the funds on retirement. 

As & result the self-employed individual, 
can build up a fund for retirement at a fas- 
ter pace and at a smaller tax cost than with- 
out the tax deduction for contributions and 
the tax exemption of the income of the fund. 

As originally passed, H.R. 10 permitted 
deduction for tax purposes only half of the 
amount set aside. If you set aside $2,000 4 
year, for instance, you could deduct only 
$1,000 for tax purposes; you were taxed on 
the other $1,000, even though the money 
was put aside. This killed the value of the 
plan for most self-employed. 

Beginning with 1968, you'll be able to take 
a deduction for the entire amount you set 
aside. If you set aside $2,000, you can deduct 
$2,000. In the words of Gold; this 100 per 
cent deduction sweetens the retirement plan 
to the point where many self-employed will 
find it the quickest and least costly way of 
building retirement Income.” 

OTHER CHANGES 

In addition are these other changes: 

1. Arbitrary restrictions on contributions 
have been lifted beginning with 1968 for 
businesses in which capital is a material 
income-producing factor. As long as personal 
services also are a material income-producing 
factor, the self-employed in this type of 
business may contribute 10 percent of his 
income subject to the $2,500 limit. 

2. Authors, inventors and others whose 
personal efforts create property may now par- 
ticiptae in self-employed retirement plans 
without regard to technicalities in this com- 
pensation agreements. Now here are some 
questions and answers: 

Q. Who can have a self-employed plan? 

A. Generally, anyone who is a self- 
employed individual and who has earned in- 
come, You may have a plan whether you con- 
duct your business or profession as a sole 
Proprietorship or as a partnership and 
whether or not you have any other employees. 

Your plan must be set up by the individual 
who owns the business or by the partnership, 
if it is a partnership. An individual partner 
cannot set up a plan himself. 

If you are self-employed on a part-time 
basis, you can establish a self-employed re- 
tirement plan from part-time earnings, eve? 
if you are covered as an employe under an- 
other qualified employ benefit plan. If 
you're a lawyer working for a corporation and 
you have a practice of your own on the side. 
you can set up a plan to cover your self- 
employment earnings, 

Q. Is there any age limit? 

A. Not on setting up a plan. But business 
owners and major partners must start to 
receive benefits under the plan not later than 
the year in which they reach the age of 7014- 

Q. How much can be put into a plan. 

A. A sole proprietor or major (more than 
10 percent) partner can set aside each year 
up to 10 percent of his earnings or $2,500, 
e is less. There is no overall lifetime 


Tomorrow; More key guides on self- 
employed plans. 
From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 8 

1967] 
Your Money's Wortu: SELF-EMPLOYED 
Prensions—I 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Because of major liberalizations of thé 

Keogh Act of 1962, to become effective start- 
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ing with 1968, self-employed professionals 
Or businessmen may now find adopting a 
self-employed plan a most attrac- 
tive way to provide for retirement needs. 

Yesterday's column listed some basic facts. 
Today's, written with the co-operation of the 
Research Institute of America, adds details. 

Q. How do you setup a plan? 

A. The simple practical thing to do is to 
tie in with an already existing plan. Many 
banks, insurance companies, mutual funds 
and professional organizations have master 
or prototype plans which have been approved 
by the Treasury as qualifying for favorable 
tax treatment. To adopt such a plan, file a 
One-page form with the local District Di- 
rector of the Internal Revenue Service. The 
Treasury then will approve the plan for you. 

Another simple move is to adopt a bond 
Purchase plan. To do this, file a one-page 
form with the 3 

Q. What if you want to set up a plan of 
your own? 

A. You must go through the same cumber- 
some, difficult steps needed to set up a regu- 

employe benefit plan and furnish all the 
ormation required by the Treasury. If you 
tle in with an approved master or 
Plan, most of these requirements will have 
deen taken care of and you won't need to 


Q. When should you set up a plan? 

A. If you're seeking the full tax reduction 
m 1968 and want to start to build tax-free 
earnings on your contribution, as soon as 
Possible. You might now start the process of 

g a master or prototype plan or creat- 
ing your own plan. 

If you are in the 50 percent tax bracket, 
the result of a tax-free buildup at 5 percent 
Within your pension fund is equal to a 10 
Percent buildup outside the fund. Of course, 
this advantage will be reduced by the tax you 
Must pay when the pension funds are die- 
tributed to you. 

Q. Must you cover your regular employes? 

A. Yes, if they have three years service 
With one exception, The exception is for 
Partnership plans which do not cover any 
8 with a more than 10 percent inter- 


Whethef or not employes must be covered 
ls a vital point in your decision on whether 
or not to set up a plan. 

If you have several employes, the cost 
of providing coverage for them with a con- 
tribution of 10 percent of their earnings 
more than offsets the annual tax saving to 
You. The only way to be sure about this is 
to work out the projected figures. 

Q. How do you invest the money you put 
in the plan? 

A. You can buy annuity, endowment and 
Tetirement income policies directly from an 

ance company or you can buy face 
&mount certificates (like annuities) from an 
Investment company. Or you can set up & 
Custodial account with a bank which will 
then invest your account either in annuities 
St in mutual funds. Or you can put the 
funds into a trust and if a bank is the 
trustee, it can then place the funds in vari- 
dus types of permissible investments. Or you 
dan buy special U.S. Retirement Plan bonds. 
If you want a particular type of investment, 
You must shop around to find It. 
8 When can retirement benefits be paid 

t? 

A. Most self-employed persons cannot draw 

ts before age 59% without incurring 
& penalty. Benefits must be distributed 
Starting with the year in which the self- 
employed person reaches age 70%. 

Q. What are some pros and cons? 

A. If you are a successful self-employed 
Person who has no employes with three 
Years of service, the odds are you'll find a 

m plan an excellent idea. 

If you have employes, you must calculate 
the tax angles with utmost care. If you are 
in a lower income bracket, the tax benefits 
Will be much less attractive. If you are a 
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young professional or businessman, freezing 
funds for your retirement 80 or more years 
away can be a great burden. 


Rats: A Serious Health Hazard 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
those of our colleagues who have recently 
questioned the seriousness of the health 
problem caused by rats in this country 
have by now had the opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the facts. As 
much as we might like to think other- 
wise, rats are a very real problem for 
thousands of our fellow citizens, and we 
ought to be making a greater investment 
in the eradication of this health hazard. 

I for one believe the House of Repre- 
sentatives made a very serious mistake 
when it refused last month to consider 
the proposed Rat Extermination Act of 
1967. If this or similar legislation should 
once again be brought to the House 
floor, I trust that those who voted against 
taking up this very modest and needed 
measure will recognize the error of their 
previous vote and support the proposal. 

For those who still doubt the gravity of 
the problem, I recommend an article 
which was carried in a number of news- 
papers recently. It was written by Asso- 
ciated Press Reporter Jack R. Miller, and 
appeared in the July 30 edition of the 
Courier-Journal & Times of Louisville, 
Ky. Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Miller’s article at this point in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THRIVE IN SLUM: 90 MmLIoN Rats Cost 
UNTrED STATES;$1 BILLION a YEAR 
(By Jack A. Miller) 

WasHINGTON.—The United States has 
about half as many rats as people. 

Nobody knows the exact number, but 
they may be costing the nation close to $1 
billion a year. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, terming its estimates conservative, 
recently reported about 90 million rats in 
the country and said each is causing about 
$10 damage annually. 

Nearly all major American cities have se- 
rious rat problems, government officials say. 

Elsewhere in the world the rat problem 
is worse. The World Health Organization es- 
timates there is one rat for every person in 
the world, and in some countries—India for 
example—there are more rats than people. 

Rats thrive in slum areas. Many poor 
people live in constant dread of rats, The 
greatest danger is rat bite, and it is little 
children—especially those in cribs—who are 
the most likely victims. 

The House last week refused to consider 
a $40-million, two-year rat extermination 
program backed by President Johnson. The 
President criticized the House and re- 
marked: “If we can spend millions of dol- 
lars to protect cows from screw worm, why 
can't we spend a little more money to pro- 
tect our children from rats?” 

One government rat expert, Dr. Allan W. 
Donaldson, says New York City reports 500 
to 600 rat bite reports a year. Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and St. Louis all have been aver- 
aging more than 50 reported cases a year. 
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SERIOUS PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT 

The real total is probably much higher. 
As the House committee noted, “Many per- 
sons are reluctant to report rat bite inci- 
dents and . many units of local and 
state government do not require such re- 


ports. 

Donaldson, associate director of the US. 
Bureau of Disease Prevention and Enyiron- 
mental Control says an equally serious as- 
pect of the rat problem is the psychological 
impact on people who live in rat infested 


areas, 

They're pests, they're dirty and they're 
frightening,” he says. “The very existence of 
rats where people live is bad.” He adds that 
rats are great spreaders of disease. 

Rats flourish in the slums, Donaldson 
Says, because this is where control measures 
are lacking. 

But he says real reduction of the rat prob- 
lem “is largely beyond the control of the 
individual or family.” t 

“It's going to take action by the city gov- 

ernments,” Donaldson said. 


Letter From President of the League of 
Women Voters of the District of Colum- 
bia Urging Passage of President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORKE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from Elizabeth S. John- 
son, president of the League of Women 
Voters of the District of Columbia. 

In her letter, Mrs. Johnson expressed 
her hope and the hope of the entire 
league, that the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 3 would be accepted by 
the Congress. 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 is a mod- 
est step toward self-government. On 
Wednesday of this week we will have be- 
fore us House Resolution 512 calling for 
the disapproval of Reorganization Plan 
No. 3. I hope that all of our colleagues 
will vote against House Resolution 512 
and thus show their approval of this 
plan. 

I commend Mrs. Johnson's letter to 
the attention of our colleagues, as 
follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 

OF THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 

Washington, D.C. July 28, 1967. 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House District of Columbia Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 4 

Dean Mr. Mutter: The League of Women 
Voters of the District of Columbia continues 
to urge acceptance of the President’s Re- 
organization Plan #3 of 1967 which Calls for 
a single commissioner and a nine-member 
council for the District of Columbia. 

It is our opinion after careful considera- 
tion that a three-man commission form of 
government is not cdequate to cope with 
the complexities of a large city. We are con- 
vinced that many of the delays, difficulties 
and frustrations we have encountered as we 
have studied and worked with the D.C. gov- 
ernment are directly attributable to the pres- 
ent system. Three separate commissioners, 
each responsible for separate areas of the 
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city, provide a fragmented response to over- 
lapping problems. 

We in the D.C, League of Women Voters 
believe that reorganization of the District 
government may be required at many levels. 
We have adopted as an agenda item for this 
year the study of the structure and func- 
tion of the D.C. government and related 
independent federal agencies, and hope to 
come to some further conclusions in the 
near future. We welcome the prospect of 
study, hearings, and action by the District 
Committees as they too probe these areas. 
But the time is short. There is wide citizen 
support within the District for this first 
step. The President’s Plan ‘s ready now. It 
is possible now. As members of Congress 
responsible for the government of the na- 
tion’s capital city, you have the opportunity 
to provide the framework for a better gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia. We 
urge you to do so by accepting the President's 
Reorganization Plan #3 of 1967. 

Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON, 
President. 


Treason by Any Name Smells the Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, is it treason 
to advocate the overthrow of the United 
States by guerrilla warfare? 

Is it treason to threaten the lives of 
the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Is it treason to advocate that race be 
pitted against race in a battle to the 
death? 

The actions of Stokely Carmichael in 
Cuba are those of a traitor. The Tampa 
Tribune, Tampa, Fla., on August 3, 1967, 
printed an editorial which I think is ex- 
cellent. This article speaks for itself and 
I would like to have it reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that more 
Americans might have an opportunity to 
read it: 

By DEED, A TRAITOR 

“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying War against them, or 
in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimony of 
two Witnesses of the same overt Act, or on 
Confession in open Court."—Section 3, Ar- 
ticle ITI, Constitution of the United States. 

In the broad sense of the term there can 
be no doubt that Stokely Carmichael is 
guilty of treason. 

Consider his latest statements at Havana, 
where he has been made an “honorary dele- 
gate” to a Communist conference on the 
tactics of revolution, 

“We have no alternative but to use aggres- 
sive armed violence in order to own the land, 
houses and stores Inside our communities 
and to control the politics of those com- 
munities,” Carmichael said, referring to 
American Negroes. 

He called for killing of the nation’s leaders 
in retaliation for any action to suppress such 
an armed rebellion. 

“Let us develop a consciousness that when 
they touch one guerrilla, Lyndon Johnson, 
Dean Rusk, Robert McNamara must pay the 
price ... We are not waiting for them to 
Kill us, We will move to kill them first—or 
rather, we are working towards that goal.” 
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Could there be any plainer declaration of 
intent to overthrow the established govern- 
ment of the United States and murder ita 
leaders? 

Could Castro and his Communists (the 
enemies of this country) recelve greater “aid 
and comfort” from an American citizen than 
that which Carmichael has given them? 

The answer, to any sensible citizen, must 
be an unqualified No. 

Whether Carmichael is technically subject 
to prosecution for treason is another matter. 

Over the years, from the time of Chief 
Justice John Marshall, the courts have 
adopted a strict interpretation of the Con- 
stitution’s definition of treason. It is almost 
imperative to prove that a citizen was 
actually engaged in making war upon the 
United States in order to convict him. 

But there are other Federal laws which 
surely apply to Carmichael's conduct. 

An 1861 law making it a crime to conspire 
to overthrow the government, make war 
against it or forcibly oppose its authority 
is still in effect. Carmichael and his partners 
in Snick would certainly appear to be in 
violation of this law. 

Rap Brown, who succeeded Carmichael 
as head of Snick (Student Non-violent Co- 
ordinating Committee), has been guilty of 
urging open warfare by Negroes upon the 
government. Police hold him mainly re- 
sponsible for a recent destructive riot at 
Cambridge, Md. 

Investigators for the House Committee on 
unAmerican Activities say Snick instigated 
a riot last April in Nashville (where Carmi- 
chael spoke at two colleges) and in Atlanta 
last year. 

In a column on this page today Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak make a convincing 
case that Snick has become “the arm of the 
Castro government” in the United States. 
They believe it is being financed by Castro. 

Shall this government sit by passively 
while men who are in the service, if not the 
pay, of a foreign enemy urge its overthrow 
and the murder of its leaders? 

It cannot, we say, if it is to maintain law 
and order and respect for American institu- 
tions. 

Committees of Congress now investigating 
the recent riots ought to ask Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark whether present Federal 
laws are adequate to send Stokely Carmi- 
chael to prison. If Clark thinks not, then it 
should be the immediate business of Con- 
gress to enact such laws. 

The Rosenbergs were executed for deliver- 
ing to Russia secrets of the atomic bomb. 

Carmichael is attempting, with Commu- 
nist help, to attack this country with his 
own H (for hate) bomb. It has the potential 
for so bleeding the nation that a weakened 
United States could fall victim to external 
enemies. 

By any common sense interpretation, 
Carmichael is guilty of treason. And a 
traitor whose declared aim is to destroy his 
country should not go unpunished. 


Cliff Alexander: A Leader for Equal 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 
Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
our leading newspapers not very many 


months ago, a leading civil rights leader 
was quoted as saying in a recent speech: 
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No President has done more or said more, 
more plainly, on civil rights than President 
Johnson. 


The President’s choice of Clifford 
Alexander as Chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission is 
a fine example of his leadership in be- 
half of equality. 

As the New York Post noted: 

His (Cliff Alexander's) task will not be only 
to tackle job discrimination against Negroes 
nationwide, but also to remove barriers based 
on sex, age, religion or national origin. But 
in the context of today’s development, the 
emphasis now must be on race, 


Unemployment is one of the hard- 
core factors contributing to the social 
unrest of American society. Cliff Alex- 
ander will work closely with industry 
and government in helping them recruit 
minority employees. This, I think, will 
help to ease tensions in our cities. 

President Johnson has asked Congress 
to give the Commission new powers to 
enforce its decisions. With this mandate, 
Mr. Alexander will write a record of ac- 
complishment in the vital area of equal 
employment opportunities. 

Mr. Alexander’s appointment has won 
a deseryed tribute from the Nation's 
press. Under unanimous consent I in- 
sert in the Recorp an excellent article 
from the New York Post entitled “The 
Word Is ‘Equal’” that profiles the out- 
standing qualities of a dedicated public 
servant—Cliff Alexander: 

Tae Worp Is “Equa.” 
(By Ted Poston) 

After all the shooting and shouting sub- 
sides in the current crop of racial disorders 
across the nation, much of President Jobn- 
son's hopes for racial reconcillation may rest 
on the shoulders of a tart-tongued young 
Harlemite who believes: 

“Jobs are at the heart of three-fourths of 
the problems of the ghettos. This is the key 
area in the whole fleld of racial unrest.” 

It is the job of Cilfford L. Alexander, 33, to 
see that those jobs are passed around more 
equitably. He is the new chairman designate 
of the federal Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

His task will be not only to tackle job dis- 
crimination against Negroes nationwide, but 
also to remove barriers based on sex, age, 
religion or national origin. But in the con- 
text of today’s developments, the emphasis 
now must be on race. 

In this new task, “young Cliff’ Alexander 
(as his friends differentiate him from 
Alexander Sr.) can expect few kind words 
from such Black Power advocates as Floyd 
McKissick and Stokely Carmichael. Nor 
should he. He's had few kind words for 
them. 

A couple of months ago, addressing the 
Long Island Negro Business and Professional 
Men's Assn., Alexander, speaking as a deputy 
special counsel to President Johnson, said 
of the CORE and SNCC leaders: White so- 
ciety has developed a new Amos and Andy 
team—Floyd and Stokely. 

“Floyd and Stokely entertain the living 
daylights out of masochistic white liberals 
whom they beat over the back ... and at 
the end of all that they have no program 
at all.” 

Clif Alexander is of Harlem, but not of its 
slums, Scion of a comfortable upper middle 
class family, he attended the proper schools— 
Fieldston, Harvard, Yale Law. j 

The senior Cliff ran the Harlem USO dur- 
ing World War II, managed the then-swank 
Riverton Houses (which Metropolitan Life 
built for Negroes who wanted to enter Stuy“ 
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vesant Town and Peter Cooper Village) and 
is now a bank executive in Harlem. 

His mother, the late Edith McAllister Alex- 
ander, the first Negro woman to become a 
Presidential elector (for Truman, 1948) was 
a veteran civic and social worker who, in a 
Way, blazed the thorny trail that young Cliff 
Must now follow. 

After the Harlem riots of 1943, Mayor La- 
Guardia called her in to run his Mayor's 
Committee on Unity, the forerunner of our 
Present. City Commission on Human Rights, 
And Mayor Wagner paid tribute to her efforts 
in 1961 (four years before her death) when 
he cited her for “distinguished and excep- 
tional services.” 

Now that Clifford Alexander Jr. didn't have 

own contacts with the slums and the 
slum-dwellers. After getting out of the Army 
(“where I fought the Battle of Fort Dix"), 
he worked briefly in District Attorney Ho- 
gan's office and then became executive di- 
rector of the Manhattanville-Hamilton 
Grange Neighborhood Conservation Project 
Where, he says, “We got 2,000 housing viola- 
tions removed by slumlords in a relatively 
brief time.“ He was also the first director of 
Haryou-ACT, pioneer anti-poverty project. 

Alexander had more going for him than 

Just a couple of influential parents. His old 

dean, McGeorge Bundy, remembered 
the bright young (and first Negro) president 
of Student Council and summoned him 
down to Washington to work in the Far 
Eastern Affairs Section of the National Se- 
curity Council during the last months of the 
Kennedy Administration. And President 
Johnson, meeting him there, elevated him to 
Deputy Assistant Counsel to the President in 
August, 1964. 

His marriage in 1959 to Adele Logan, the 
daughter of Dr. Arthur Logan, civil rights ac- 
tivist and community leader, not only united 
two of Harlem's most socially prominent fam- 
ilies but also climaxed a storybook romance, 
It had started at Fieldston School and con- 
tinued while he went to Harvard and she to 
Radcliffe. 

They have two children, Elizabeth, 5, and 

k Clifford, 3. 


Three Marylanders Die in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
ee Maryland servicemen were re- 
cently killed in action in Vietnam. They 
Were Pfc. Charles F. Brandenburg. 
M. Sgt. Theodore H. Dreyer, and L. Cpl. 
Charles G. Butler, Jr. I wish to com- 
Mend the courage of these men and to 
honor their memory by including the 
following article in the Recor: 
MARTLANDERS Dre IN VierNaM—Two 
SOLDIERS AND MARINE VICTIMS OF FIGHTING 

Three more Marylanders—two in the Army 
and one in the Marine Corps—have been 
killed in action in Vietnam, the Defense De- 
Partment said yesterday. 

The war victims were identified as Pic, 
Charles F. Brandenburg, of Frederick, M. 
Sgt. Theodore H. Dreyer, of Lexington Park, 
and Lance Cpl. Charles G. Butler, Jr., of 
Silyer Spring. 

Private Brandenburg died last Saturday 

multiple wounds received when he was 
Kit by metal fragments of an enemy hand 
Grenade, 

A native of Frederick and a 1964 graduate 

Of Frederick High School, he was a good stu- 
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dent who was frequently on the honor roll, 
his father said last night. 


LEFT GOOD FRIDAY 


After graduation he worked as a carpenter 
in Washington until he was drafted last 
September. He left for Vietnam on Good 
Friday when his family saw him off at Dulles 
Airport. 

In frequent letters to his family, he de- 
scribed conditions in Vietnam and the dif- 
ficulties of Army life, where he often worked 
from 5 A.M. until 7 P.M. 

“They're running us to death,” he wrote 
August 2 in a letter that his family received 
yesterday, “If they run us any harder; we 
might just as well give up. We won't have 
enough energy to fight.” 

He described a party that he and his friends 
had organized with all the steak and beer 
they wanted, They were to leave for the 
front the following day, he wrote. 

ON LAST LEAVE 


Private Brandenburg had returned to a 
home camp for several days rest after 120 
days on “front lines” in North Vietnam, his 
father said. 

His survivors include his wife, the former 
Connie Simpson; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Upton Brandenburg; a brother, Ernie 
Brandenburg; a sister, Miss Phylis Branden- 
burg; a grandmother, Mrs. Charles Branden- 
burg, and a great-grandmother, Mrs. Emma 
Plunkard. 

Sergeant Dreyer, 32, who received a purple 
heart for injuries received when his armored 
carrier hit a mine June 4, died in August 
when his carrier again hit an enemy mine, 


CAREER SOLDIER 


Mrs. Rosalie Dreyer said she was told her 
husband was going to be recommended for 
the bronze star for his actions. 

Sergeant Dreyer, a career soldier, had been 
in the armored and reconnaissance division 
of the Army since he enlisted fifteen years 
ago. Born in Brooklyn, N. T., he graduated 
from East New York High School in 1952. 

His survivors include his wife, Mrs. Dreyer; 
three sons, Russell, Mark and Michael; two 
daughters, Barbara Ann and Maureen, all of 
Lexington Park, Md.; and a brother, Ken- 
neth Dreyer of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Lance Corporal Butler, 20 died of gunshot 
wounds in his neck and chest while he was on 
patrol last Thursday. A communications 
specialist, he had been in the Marine Corps 
about six months, his father said yesterday. 

He had graduated last spring from Spring- 
brook High School in Silyer Spring. He wrote 
home frequently and three of his letters 
were received after the family was notified 
of his death, his father said. 

In addition to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Butler, Sr., Lance Butler 
is survived by a sister Lynn, 12, a brother 
Bryan, 5. 


Progress in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
major buildup of February 1965, we have 
grown used to statements from the ad- 
ministration that the next troop increase 
or the next escalation will achieve the 
objective in Vietnam. The President has 
just approved a troop increase of 45,000 
men. What reason is there to believe that 
this increase will be any more successful 
than all of the escalations of the past 
several years? 
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The unending war, with vague goals, 
and vague promises of success, is grow- 
ing all too reminiscent of Orwell's 
“1984,” in which the population has 
grown used to a remote, eternal war. I 
should like to offer, for the interest of my 
colleagues, a brief catalog of optimistic 
statements on the progress of the war. 
Each may have sounded credible at the 
time it was offered, but the effect of read- 
ing them in succession, now, after nearly 
5 years of promised success and increas- 
ing buildups, is chilling. The compilation 
is from the August 5 issue of the New 
Republic: 

Keer THE FAITH, BABY 

Dean Rusk, February 1, 1963: “There are 
some definitely encouraging elements. The 
ratio of casualties between Government and 
Viet Corig forces, the ratio of arms captured 
or lost between the two sides, the steady ex- 
tension of the strategic-hamlet program, the 
increasingly effective work of the Montag- 
nards along the border areas—all those indi- 
cate some turning in the situation.” 

Dean Rusk, February 13, 1963: The mo- 
mentum of the Communist drive has been 
stopped.” 

Dean Rusk, April 18, 1963: “The South 
Vietnamese themselves are fighting their 
own battle, fighting well.” 

Dean Rusk, April 22, 1963: “There is a 
good basis for encouragement. The Vietna- 
mese are on their way to success and need 
our help; not just our material help—they 
need that - but our sympathetic understand- 
ing and comradeship.” 

White House statement, October 2, 1963: 
Secretary McNamara and General Taylor 
reported their judgment that the major 
part of the US military task can be com- 
pleted by the end of 1965, although there 
may be a continuing requirement for a Um- 
ited number of US training personnel.” 

Dean Rusk, November 8, 1963: “We believe 
that the present [Saigon] regime has moved 
promptly to consolidated public effort, that 
they will be able to resolve some of the in- 
ternal difficulties that grew up, and that 
there will be a possibility that the people of 
that country will move in greater unity on 
behalf of the total effort.” 

Dean Rusk, February 24, 1964: “I think the 
Tesources and capabilities are there to get 
this job done on the present basis of assist- 
ance to the Vietnamese so that they them- 
selves can handle this problem primarily with 
their own effort.” 

Dean Rusk, July 1, 1964: “I think they [the 
Viet Cong] have very serlous problems—not 
only in fact, in terms of losses, disruptions, 
but in terms of morale. So I am not pessi- 
mistic about the situation.” 

Robert McNamara, November 19, 1963: 
“.. . Small numbers of the US personnel will 
be able to return by the end of this year.” 

Robert McNamara, February 3, 1964: “I am 
hopeful we can bring back additional num- 
bers of men. I say this because I personally 
believe this Is a war the Vietnamese must 
fight. .. . I don’t believe we can take on that 
combat task for them.” 

Robert McNamara, May 14, 1964: “I think 
on balance the number [US training per- 
sonnel needed in Vietnam] is not likely to 
increase substantially.” 

Robert McNamara, November 30, 1965: 
“The most vital impression I'm bringing back 
{from Vietnam] is that we've stopped losing 
the war.” 

Dean Rusk, August 25, 1966: “We are be- 
ginning to see some signs of success of this 
strategy. The Viet Cong monsoon offensive, 
which we know from captured documents it 
was their intention to carry out during the 
period of May to October, has not material- 
ized because of Westmoreland’s tactics of 
carrying out spoiling operations based on 
intelligence he has received as to concentra- 
tions of Viet Cong... . The number of de- 
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fections this year has doubled compared to 
the past year, No doubt this is a sign of 
erosion of morale.” 

Dean Rusk, January 1, 1967: “I do believe 


Vietnam by force.” 

Dean Rusk, April 16, 1967; “I think we 
have seen some very favorable signs that we 
are making headway on the military side, but 
that does not mean that the war is just about 
over. . I must say that I have been im- 

by the doubling of the rate of de- 
fectors from the other side.” 

General Westmoreland, July 13, 1967: 
“During the past year tremendous progress 
has been made.. . We have pushed the 
enemy farther and farther back into the 

ungies. .. . The ARVN troops are fighting 
much better than they were a year ago. 

“The number of defectors coming into the 
government has substantially Increased. The 
ratio of enemy personnel killed to those 
killed by the enemy continues to Increase. 
It has doubled during the past year. 

“We have succeeded in attaining our objec- 
tives. . . The enemy has not won a single, 
significant victory during the yast year, de- 
spite the tremendous effort that he has put 
forth.” 

President Johnson, July 13, 1967: “Suffice 
it for me to say that we are generally pleased 
with the progress we have made militarily. 
We are very sure that we are on the right 
track.“ 

Dean Rusk, July 19, 1967: The other side 
is hurting, and they are hurting very badly.” 

Robert McNamara, July 21, 1967: [Since 
last October] “substantial progress has been 
made in the political, economic and military 
area.” 


Legislative Questionnaire, 1967, Seventh 
District of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I mailed legislative question- 
naries to all postal patrons in the Sev- 
enth District of California. Over 15,000 
residents responded. The returned ques- 
tionnaires were tabulated by the statis- 
tical firm of Data Management, Inc., 
and the results have been widely re- 
ported in the press. 

There has been considerable interest 
in the results of the survey, and in or- 
der to share them with my colleagues, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp the 
press release which summarizes the re- 
turns: 

More than 33 percent of those responding 
to Congressman Jeffery Cohelan's 1967 legis- 
lative questionnaire favor intensified diplo- 
matic efforts, including a unilateral bombing 
halt, to end the war in Vietnam. 

Immediate withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
South Vietnam was supported by 28.4 per- 
cent; greater use of military pressures, in- 
cluding unrestricted bombing of North 
Vietnam, was backed by 24.8 percent, while 
13.8 percent favored the present balance of 
military and diplomatic efforts; (2.4 percent 
indicated no choice of policy). 

In a separate poll conducted at the request 
of the Berkeley City Council, Rep. Cohelan's 
questionnaire showed 38.9 percent of the 
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responding Berkeley residents supporting in- 
tensified diplomatic efforts; 32.1 percent 
favoring immediate withdrawal; 17.4 percent 
backing increased military pressures; and 12 
percent agreeing with the present level of 
military and diplomatic efforts; (22 percent 
expressed no choice). 

(Note to editors: the totals of slightly over 
100 percent result from some respondents 
checking more than one option.) 

The responses of over 15,000 residents of 
Cohelan’s 7th Congressional District make 
up the results reloased by his Washington 
office today. The questionnaire has been 
mailed to all homes in the 7th District in 
late March. The 13 percent return, which 
Cohelan noted was one of the highest yet to 
his annual legislative poll, was tabulated by 
the independent Washington statistical firm 
of Data Management, Inc. 

Other Cohelan questionnaire results show 
support for new civil rights legislation, in- 
cluding “open housing,” and for restrictions 
on the sale of firearms. 

Increased trade between the United States 
and the Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe was favored by over 75 percent, while 
nearly 60 percent would approve of increased 
congressional surveillance over the CIA and 
other intelligence agencies, 

Appropriately half of those responding 
expressed support for increased funding of 
education, war on poverty, manpower train- 
ing, housing and mass transit programs. 
More than half favored decreasing or holding 
at present levels highway construction, farm 
subsidies and the space program. 

Only air and water pollution control drew 
overwhelming support (81.3 percent) for in- 
creased federal funding. 

Following are the results of Congressman 
Jeffery Cohelan's 1967 questionnaire poll 
sent to residents of the 7th Congressional 
District: 

[In percent] 

1. Vietnam: Which one of the following 
policies do you most favor regarding the war 
in Vietnam? 

(a) Maintain our present level of mili- 
tary and diplomatic efforts 
(b) Intensify our military efforts, in- 
cluding unrestricted bombing of 
North Vietnam - 
(o) Intensify our diplomatic efforts, in- 
cluding a unilateral halt to the 
bombing of North Vietnam 
(4) Withdraw our troops from South 
Vietnam immediately z 


13.8 
24.8 


33.4 


28.4 
2.4 
CITY OF BERKELEY ONLY 
(a) Maintain our present level of mili- 
tary and diplomatic efforts 
(b) Intensify our military efforts, in- 
cluding unrestricted bombing of 
North Vietnam 
(c) Intensify our diplomatic efforts, in- 
cluding a unilateral halt to the 
bombing of North Vietnam 
(d) Withdraw our troops from South 
Vietnam immediately 


2. Civil rights: Major civil rights proposals 
are before Congress. Do you favor legislation 
to: 

(a) Guard against discrimination in the 
selection of Federal and State juries and in- 
sure they are drawn from a cross section of 
the community? 


SOE es whale Sop ass cet ee ape 79.8 
222 annacnnn E S 10.2 
UNACO a nes sees 5.0 
T S SN 5.0 


(b) Strengthen the enforcement powers of 
the Federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
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In percent] 
(c) Prevent discrimination in the sale 
or rental of housing? 


3. Social security increase: Proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act in- 
clude an average increase in retirement bene- 
fits of 20 percent. Minimum monthly benefits 
would rise from $44 to $70 for individuals 
and to $105 for married couples. These bene- 
fits would be financed in part by an increase 
in the Social Security payroll tax. Would you 
favor this proposal? 


. ͤ—. aay yaar 67.4 
T ke ree Aten 20.8 
Dass sae aeons ieee 8.8 
r setae pein pie omega 3.0 


4. Missile defense: One of the most expen- 
sive and controversial defense issues before 
Congress is whether or not to appropriate 
funds to begin construction of an antiballis- 
tic missile (ABM) defense system. Although 
the Russians have begun a limited system. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara has argued 
that we do not need one at the present time. 
Several military leaders and Members of Con- 
gress, however, have argued in favor of it. 
Would you support: 

(a) Intensive efforts to secure an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union to halt construc- 
tion of an ABM system by both sides? 


SOB reise dads behnl EEE S EET 78.5 
Pw. ͤ—— cay deck oot a a 7.8 
CNG ec ora ei rg aa 3.1 
Acc ca ( ( R 10. 6 


(b) Construction of our own ABM system 
if no agreement can be reached? 


Bf. ENDETE E a nat Dep Pew Un Tener 30.6 
S AAA ween teen 35.2 
Wade ae 15.4 
SR ee SE Se Se NOI I tte ee ieee ee 18.8 
(o) Construction of our own ABM m 
immediately without waiting to see if an 
agreement can be reached? 
PFF 15.6 
. SS AG SE one EN ae eee 59. 3 
Ar ES ee SSE 6.4 
a a ah ee A 18.7 


5. East-West trade: Do you favor the Ad- 
Ministration’s efforts to “build bridges” to 
the Communist countries of Eastern Europe, 
such as Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, by 
increasing trade in non-strategic goods? 


BL pe ORs Py ᷣ A Ee ee he 77. 3 
r AE SRNA . AES 16. 1 
D . 4.1 
TR Pe en SPRL ee 2.5 


6. Central Intelligence Agency: At the 
present time, the operations of the CIA and 
other intelligence agencies are, for security 
reasons, reviewed by only a few members of 
the House and Senate Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees. Do you favor en- 
larging Congressional “oversight” of intelli- 
gence agencies by creating a permanent Joint 
Congressional Committee on Foreign Infor- 
mation and Intelligence? 


7. The Draft: Congress is presently consid- 
ering a number of changes in the existing 
draft law, which expires at the end of June. 
Do you favor; 

(a) Continuing the present selective serv- 
ice system? 


f. v Ie Beri N — 14.9 
ee IEN Si SL EP een YT A — 54.9 
Wndenided a ae ay 8.4 
BRIA ADE futons Das Sa LAE a ek a i 21.8 
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[In percent] 
(ù) Replacing the present “selective” sys- 
tem with a random lottery from among those 
eligible for service? 


za a S e AAR 22.1 
(ee ae eae 44.1 
r oye paw eenie 10.4 
eee ee A at Ae re 23.4 


(c) Reversing the present “oldest first” or- 
der of call and beginning the draft with 19- 
year-olds? 


(d) Establishing uniform national stand- 
ards for classification, exemptions and defer- 
ments? 


DO ig eee ek SS ERD LE pe 63.2 
„TTT. en Ce 8 SP 13.4 
BY, ek Se ee ee a SSeS 4.6 

oS Se 18.8 


(e) Granting no further student or occu- 
Pational deferments, except in the case of 
Well defined “hardship”? 


Jß7%%%%63500505000 A A A S E a 30.4 
NS og pens A N nae at eee 41.6 
Dilek E E E 8. 1 

... EN ee 19.9 


(f) Eliminating the draft and paying 
Whatever salaries are necessary to recruit a 
Professional, all-volunteer military? 


6— ale ae pe — —— 42.0 
Le Tae re i ee ee a ee 34. 5 
Das AAA eal 9. 1 
N EEEE AINN E LE AANA N EESE 14.4 


8. Gun control: Several legislative pro- 
Posals to restrict the sale of firearms are 
before Congress. Would you favor: 

(a) Prohibiting the mail-order sale of all 

? 


(b) Prohibiting the mail-order sale of 
onl 


y? 
dS ae arae E POG A 23.8 
„.. ͤ . ͤ AS 40. 3 
T Stet See ortega 6.2 
. ae ee ere 30.7 


(c) Prohibiting the sale of handguns to 
Out-of-state residents? 


n LS ee E Te aint iy ora 53.3 
SJ AAA A E A 19.1 
CCC =n tens ence een 6.9 
ß . a 20. 7 

to 


(d) Prohibiting the sale of firearms 
anyone under 18? 


9. Revenue and taxation: Although the 
Federal budget is out of balance this year 
because of the costs of the Vietnam war, 
business activity also seems to be slack- 
ening. Under these circumstances, would you 
Support: 

(a) A surtax on individual and corporate 


income taxes to help balance the budget? 
N ee a EL a PS ena 21.5 
Ne oe eee ͤ . ee eee 46.7 
et Re, are AN SA SEIS E 16.1 
AGES EE A AA INE EL 15.7 


(b) Restoration of the seven percent in- 
vestment tax credit to stimulate business 
activity? 


ETC „ SET A ol (Se Tete UE 46,1 
wen F... Te ee ae 2 20.2 

e 20. 1 
FCC TTT 13. 6 
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[In percent] 


10.. Appropriations: The appropriation of 
funds for a number of major domestic Fed- 


(a) Aid to elementary and secondary 
schools, 
Yes — 55.3 


10.3 
29.1 
5.3 


48. 

20. 
8 rn AT O a E r a 23. 5 
PSUR A e aaa o N a a a E 7.2 

(g) Mass transportation. 

pA Np E ne ee eee 60.7 
16.1 
24.9 
8.3 


Plight of the U.S. Woolen Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8; 1967 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation designed to limit 
imports of foreign textiles into the 
United States, and to put foreign access 
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to US. textile markets on an orderly and 
fair basis. 

My decision to introduce this bill is a 
result of my concern over the plight of 
the US. woolen industry. Woolgrowers 
and manufacturers have been faced with 
a steady annual increase of wool im- 
ports. For example, in 1964, wool textile 
imports equalled 22 percent of our do- 
mestic production, and by last year the 
ratio had increased to 27 percent. 

Displacement of domestic markets and 
loss of grower income are the results of 
this continuing trend. I urge the Con- 
gress to take prompt action on this pro- 
posal to reduce wool imports to reason- 
able levels. 

Under this bill, the President would be 
authorized to negotiate agreements pro- 
viding orderly and equitable trade in 
textile articles, and including quantita- 
tive limitations on U.S. imports. 

When a significant portion of U.S. tex- 
tile imports are covered by agreements, 
the President would limit imports from 
any country not participating in such 
agreements. 

The measure also provides that if the 
administration is unable to conclude 
negotiations on agreements within 6 
months after the enactment of the bill, 
textile imports would automatically be 
limited to their average annual quantity 
for the period 1961-66. 


Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly hope, and urge, that this House 
will promptly and overwhelmingly ap- 
prove this vitally important bill before 
us to establish a National Commission 
with instructions to thoroughly review 
the grave problem of the publication and 
distribution of pornographic and obscene 
materials and make recommendations to 
the Congress for appropriate and effec- 
tive remedial legislative action. 

There is a growing national need for 
clarification of the problems arising 
from the sale and consumption of sala- 
cious materials. We must seek a course 
of moderation to avoid unrestricted cen- 
sorship on the one hand and the un- 
checked distribution of obscene litera- 
ture on the other. 


Our basic freedoms of speech and the 


press must be safeguarded, but must 


also be reconciled with the need to pro- 
tect our society, and particularly our 
youth, from the corruptible influences of 
pornography. 

J. Edgar Hoover has stated: 

It seems to me, that the peddler who as- 
saults our children’s minds is as clearly a 
sexual offender as a man who molests a 
child’s body. 

I could not agree more, and believe it 
is imperative that we find an answer to 
the increasingly grave problem. 
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Mr. Speaker, statistics issued by the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau indicate that in 
1965, nearly 700,000 delinquency cases 
were handled by the juvenile and family 
courts in the United States. This was a 
2-percent increase from the previous 
year, and a continuation of an upward 
trend that began in 1949. 

In the past 10 years, delinquency cases 
have increased by 58 percent. By 1970 
it is estimated that one out of nine chil- 
dren will come into contact with the 
juvenile courts or law enforcement 
agencies. 

Because of these alarming statistics 
concerning our Nation’s youth, Iam most 
pleased that H.R. 10347 places special 
emphasis in dealing with the growing in- 
fluence of pornography upon our youth. 

Legislation is essential for numerous 
reasons. 

The bill proposes that an advisory 
Commission be established whose purpose 
shall be, after a thorough study, to rec- 
ommend effective, advisable, and appro- 
priate constitutional means to deal ef- 
fectively with the growing traffic in 
obscenity and pornography. 

I believe it has been made unmis- 
takably clear that the proposed Com- 
mission would not in any way function 
as a board of censors, nor would it inter- 
fere with constitutionally guaranteed 
freedoms, Instead, it would perform a 
distinct service for the Congress and for 
the Nation by laying the groundwork for 
a program to regulate the traffic in ob- 
scene materials. 

I strongly urge once again that swift 
and favorable action be taken on this leg- 
islation to create a National Commission 
on Obscenity and Pornography in the 
urgent interest of the general public and 
paramount concern for the welfare of 
our American youth. 


Statement by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a statement by 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover which ap- 
peared in the August 1, 1967, issue of 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 

In the statement, his Message Prom 
the Director, Mr. Hoover discusses law 
enforcement and how vital it is to recog- 
nize the significant role it plays in our 
communities and our Nation. He effec- 
tively refutes those who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, attempt to down- 
grade the importance of effective law en- 
forcement. 

The article follows: 

MESSAGE From THE DIRECTOR 

Often we hear the charge that law en- 
forcement lives in a world of its own, out of 
touch with reality and the mainstream of 
our society. This is a baseless charge and 
should be refuted each time it is heard. Z 
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The truth is that law enforcement, by the 
very nature of its responsibilities, is in much 
closer touch with the public than are most 
other professions, The officer on the beat, the 
patrolman in the cruiser, and the sergeant 
at the desk know far more about people and 
what they are thinking than do the sophisti- 
cated theorists who issue “authoritative” ap- 
praisals of criminality from within ivory- 
tower offices. 

It has also been suggested that law en- 
forcement remains dormant while other 
professions forge ahead to new realms of 
achievement and growth, Some critics say 
that law enforcement is satisfied to mark 
time, insulate itself from change, and turn 
its back on progress. They imply that law 
enforcement is largely responsible for the 
Nation’s crime problem. This may be an easy 
hypothesis to accept if a person is looking 
for a scapegoat. However, it is an erroneous 
conclussion, and it reflects the shallow 
reasoning of some who have little, if any, 
practical experience in or knowledge of en- 
forcing the law. 

For years, responsible law enforcement 
leaders haye been waging a relentless, al- 
though often futile, battle to modernize and 
professionalize law enforcement. Their pleas, 
warnings, and exhortations for the most part 
have fallen on deaf ears. Only recently has 
the voice of law enforcement received any 
appreciable recognition—and this has come 
about mainly because crime has reached 
such proportions that it can no longer be 
ignored if our Nation is to survive. 

The annals of law enforcement are replete 
with examples of achievements which show 
that progressive, effective enforcement, keyed 
to human relations, has been a continuing 
goal of career officials, While struggling with- 
out adequate funds and without public sup- 
port, law enforcement has always been re- 
ceptive to, and where possible has applied, 
all scientific developments and technological 
breakthroughs which would enable it to do 
a better Job and to improve its standards. 

Police officials know from experience that 
crime prevention and enforcement of the law 
are a bit more complicated than the super- 
vision of a church picnic. Sociological dream- 
ers notwithstanding, crime cannot be ex- 
plained away. It can be given allases, but by 
any other name it is still crime—violations 
of the laws of our land. And it is still in- 
creasing. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to note that 
many who in the past chose to minimize 
the danger of crime and to ignore police 
pleas for help now quite charitably choose 
to place much of the blame for soaring 
criminality at the door of law enforcement. 
While law enforcement has its shortcomings, 
to charge that it is by choice out of step with 
progress is an admission of ignorance, 

JOHN Epcar Hoover, 
Director. 


Antelope Valley Fair Boasts Unique Rural 
Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 
Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the An- 
telope Valley Fair has come to be the 
outstanding fair in Los Angeles County. 
Visitors come from all over the State to 
participate in the parade, the exhibitions, 
the competitions, and the shows. 
The major event is the unique rural 


. olympics. My good friend, and highly 
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respected valley leader, Vern Lawson. 
describes the olympics very vividly in 
this account: 

RURAL OLYMPICS 

One of America’s most unique competitive 
events is the Rural Olympics, held each yest 
at the Antelope Valley Fair and Alfalfa Fes- 
tival, which this year will be staged Aug. 31 
through the Labor Day Weekend, ending 
Monday, Sept. 4. 

The Antelope Valley, which lies in the 27th 
Congressional District, California, is a high- 
desert community located about 35 miles 
north of downtown Los Angeles. Although 
this area is widely known for its continuing 
contribtuions to the nation’s aerospace en- 
deavors—at Edwards Air Force Base and Air 
Force Plant 42 (Palmdale Airport)—the An- 
telope Valley is a rich agricultural land with 
alfalfa as the principal field crop. 

Thirty-one years ago it was decided to es- 
tablish a fairtime competition to offer ranch- 
ers and farm hands a chance to vie for cash 
prizes in their day-to-day rural tasks: 

Today's Rural Olympics include such col- 
orful and exciting events as tractor stake 
races in which men and women drivers weav® 
high-powered tractors through a slalom-like 
course; two types of hay-loading competi- 
tions; a tractor race around an oval track, § 
Model T Ford race, an antique car race, 8 
28 vs. tractor race, and a three- horse re- 
ay. 

Now nearly one-third of a century old, thê 
Rural Olympics changes from year to y 
to match the changing pattern of technology 
in agriculture, but at the same time retain- 
ing the flavor of America's rural yesteryears. 

It is full of the sound and fury of men 
and machines in roaring, dusty, exciting 
competition to prove themselves in individ 
ual and team enterprise. 

Deeply rooted in the solls of this nation’s 
agricultural industry, the Rural Olympics 
exemplifies the finest traditions of man 
and technological skills and hard work that 
bring forth America's great and boun 
harvests each year. 


Doing It the Hard Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN., Mr. Speaker, in March 
I introduced H.R. 7615, to extend the 
period of validity of a passport from 3 t0 
5 years. A similar bill was introdu 
shortly thereafter in the Senate. 

However, the Senate bill was amended 
with a provision that would eliminate thé 
present requirement of State and Justice 
Department approval for travel in the 
United States by persons from Commu- 
nist countries. This amendment has seri- 
ai impeded the passage of the original 

An enlightening editorial concerning 
this matter appeared August 5, 1967, in 
the Cleveland Press, as well as other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Under leave 
granted, I insert the article for the bene 
fit of my colleagues: 

Dora Ir THe Harp War 

A simple bill in Congress to save money 
and confusion in the issuance of passports 
is being cluttered with a provision which 
would make it easier—at least in theory 


’ 


: 
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for citizens of Communist countries to travel 
in the US. 

Passport Director Frances G. Knight sought 
CCC 
ing swamped. The number of 
Sued has jumped from 867,378 in 1962 rs 
more than 1,600,000 last year, 

Under present regulations a passport is is- 
sued for three years and can be renewed for 
an additional two. The bill would eliminate 
the renewal period making the original pass- 
port good for the full five years. 

Action in Congress has been delayed in- 
definitely by a controversial amendment to 
eliminate a present requirement that persons 
from Communist countries may travel in the 
United States only with State and Justice 
Department approval. 

This amendment is not likely to affect 
worthy efforts to “build bridges" one way or 
another. Approval by State and Justice is 
said to be almost automatic under present 
rules. 

In any event, if change is considered, it 
should be effected through immigration leg- 
islation. Congress should kill the amend- 
ment, pass the extension and let Miss Knight 
get on with her work. 


The Need for Antiriot Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial of the 
air which was presented on WKPT radio 
station in Kingsport, Tenn. 

The editorial deals with the need for 
antiriot legislation which we passed last 
month, I am hopeful that the Senate 
will soon take similar action. 

The editorial follows: 

ANTrIRIOT LEGISLATION NEEDED 


The Congress should take immediate steps 
to debate proposed antiriot laws before this 
Situation becomes far worse than it already 
is. If the Congress decides that these laws 
which have been proposed will help the situa- 
tion, they should act at once, The nation 
has already been put on notice that we are 
in for a “long, hot summer.” Freely trans- 
lated, this means that those who go from 
city to city and state to state with nothing 
but violence on their minds have already put 
out the word that riots, looting and blood- 
shed are scheduled and that they will exceed 
the riots of Watts, Chicago and Cleveland. 

Those who pretend to be leaders of the 
civil rights movements must surely recognize 
the fact that these riots can do nothing but 
hurt the cause. When we see and hear rioters 
and looters who are just children running 
Out of stores they have gutted, arms laden 
With stolen goods many of them cannot even 
use, we wonder if the leaders“ aren't greatly 
concerned for their cause? 

How can the use of Molotov cocktails 
thrown at passing cars of innocent people 
be condoned? How can sniping at police and 
firemen from windows and roofs be toler- 
ated? How can they justify the looting of 
liquor stores to build up their courage and 
then sporting goods shops and pawn shops 
for guns to shoot innocent people? 

It should be a federal offense for anyone 
to roam freely through the country inciting, 
aiding and abetting riots and civil disturb- 
ances which completely underminne our en- 
tire system of law and order, We care not 
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what a man says about his responsibility to 
attain social «+.» if in the process 
of attempting to gain his points he tears 
down our very foundations of law and order. 
There cannot be any justification for such 
actions and those responsible for them 
should be made to pay for them. 

We hope our co! en will take prompt 
action to bring these riots into the realm of 
federal law as well as state and local laws. 


Congress Needs To Set New Antistrike 
Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
there are better ways to settle labor, dis- 
putes which vitally affect the public in- 
terest and Congress ought to be probing 
for them. That is the theme of an excel- 
lent editorial published July 19, 1967, in 
the Detroit Free Press, which asks that 
Congress give serious consideration to 
the proposal offered by my colleague, 
Senator Rosert P. GRIFFIN, which calls 
for a joint resolution to create a special 
House-Senate committee to delve into 
the situation. With permission, I place 
it in the Recor at this point: 

Concress NEEDS To Ser New ANTISTRIKE 
RULES 


Confronted with a nationwide rail strike 
which President Johnson said was snarling 
the country’s lines of Commerce and jeopard- 
izing its security, Congress quickly enacted 
a bill almost identical to one which had 
been before it since last May, a bill the 
President proposed providing for compulsory 
arbitration of the prolonged rail dispute. 

The enacted measure provides for rail em- 
ployes to return to work, for negotiations to 
continue and, if unsuccessful, for a special 
five-man to recommend a settlement, 
The bill thus ends the rail strike which was 
brief but devastating. 

Now, in the wake of the strike, Congress 
ought to act on another proposal which has 
rested in the hoppers since April 11 when 
Michigan's Bob Griffin introduced it in the 
Senate. It is a joint resolution to create a 
special House-Senate committee to study 
industry-wide collective bargaining and in- 
dustry-wide strikes and lockouts and to rec- 
ommend ways for the public to protect work- 
ers, employers and itself from deadlock and 
impending strikes. 

"I really believe that in the regulated in- 
dustries, such as utilities and transporta- 
tion, we're coming to some way to formulate 
solutions," says Sen, Griffin. He says it might 
be a new labor court or new regulatory 
agencies or new powers for old agencies, The 
Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) sets 
rates. Sen. Griffin says that a joint congres- 
sional committee composed equally of Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans ought to explore 
whether the ICC should also set wage scales 
in cases of collective bargaining breakdowns. 

Sen Griffin emphasizes two points in ex- 
plaining his proposal, He says that this form 
of compulsory arbitration ought to be lim- 
ited to the regulated industries and that in 
non-regulated industries the public's in- 
terest could be better protected, along with 
the rights of workers and of employers, by 
improving present collective ar- 
rangements, perhaps by breaking up con- 
centrations of economic power. He says that 
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any joint congressional committee delving 
into this difficult area should be bipartisan, 
as was the McClellan committee which ex- 
plored labor racketeering, because only a bi- 
partisan committee could hope to win ac- 
ceptance of its recommendations in the 
whole Congress. 

‘The idea for exploring better ways to settie 
labor disputes which vitally affect the public 
interest is not a new one with Sen. Griffin 
this year, He made a similar proposal as a 
member of the House in July of 1963 during 
the height of the railroad work rules fight. 
He repeated the proposal in 1965. But it’s 
gotten nowhere. And this is a shame. 

We are faced with a national crisis,” sald 
President Johnson in Congress to end 
the rail strike. “The public interest must 
take precedence over private interests. The 
power to act now rests with the Congress.” 


In view of the rail strike and, what can’t 
be ignored, the increasing unionization of 
public employes, Congress should act not 
only to end these sorts of strikes once they 
begin but it should also adopt machinery 
for preventing them from happening in the 
first place. Sen. Griffin should renew his call 
for a joint congressional committee to study 
the issue and make recommendations. Con- 
gress should respond to his call. 


Buck Dumaine Returns to Railroading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, all too often 
those of us who live and work here in 
Washington in daily contact with the 
great bureaucracy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment forget the enormous contribu- 
tion which an imaginative and talented 
leader can offer. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to know just such a man as a per- 
sonal friend, and I would like to take this 
opportunity to cite the example of Fred- 
eric C. (Buck) Dumaine, Jr., of Weston, 
Mass., as he prepares to return to a field 
in which he has accomplished so much. 
As president of the New Haven Railroad 
for 3 years, starting back in 1951, Buck 
Dumaine proved that supposedly insol- 
uble problems could be dealt with suc- 
cessfully. 

On the first day of August, the Holyoke 
Transcript Telegram, an excellent 
newspaper in the First District of Massa- 
chusetts, published an editorial wishing 
Buck Dumaine the best of luck as he re- 
turns to railroading after a long absence, 
as president and chief executive officer of 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad. Today 
I would like to add my personal best 
wishes, and to bring this article to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. This is an ex- 
pression of the confidence which I share 
with the many others who know both 
Buck Dumaine and railroading, as we 
welcome his return to that field. 

Bock Dux ANR Back IN RAILROADING 

So Buck Dumaine is back with his first 
love—rallroading. The official announcement 
last week that Frederic C. Dumaine Jr., presi- 
dent of the Co., has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of the 


Delaware & Hudson Rallroad, probably meant 
to the unfamiliar another financier was 
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moving into a job which belonged to a rall- 
road 


man. 

Far from it. Buck Dumaine is a financier; 
but he’s also a railroader. He took command 
of the struggling New Haven back in 1951 
and in three years he was allowed to be its 
president that railroad took on new life, and 
began to make money. He chopped off the 
deadwood, improved passenger service, 
bought new cars both for the passenger and 
freight departments, rebuilt the road beds 
and all in all turned the aging. New Haven 
Railroad around and began to drive it uphill. 

Then came Patrick B. McGinnis, the silver 
tongued operator who persuaded enough of 
the New Haven stockholders that he could 
do better. McGinnis, who had a sad record 
of leadership with the Central of Georgia 
Railroad, proceeded, to send the New Haven 
on Ita way to its present state of bankruptcy. 
From there he moved to the Boston & Maine 
and set that railroad back a generation. He 
now is in jail. 

While all of this was happening over a span 
of a decade, Buck Dumaine (he prefers to be 
called Buck) had to suffer the destruction of 
what he had done for the New Haven and 
for New England transportation. And suffer 
he did. Often we talked with him about the 
wrecking policies of McGinnis and how he 
would wince. 

Now he's back where he belongs. He's 
leaving Weston for New York and we're sorry 
Massachusetts is losing him. But we know he 
will be happy and we know that the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad will be getting 
able and imaginative leadership. 


The Technical Aspects of Pollution 
Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the second session of the 89th Congress, 
I had the honor to chair the Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research and Devel- 
opment during extensive hearings into 
the technical aspects of pollution abate- 
ment. As a result of these hearings, the 
subcommittee prepared a report which 
helped define the role of science and 
technology in pollution abatement, As I 
said in my letter transmitting the re- 
port to the Honorable GEORGE P. MILLER, 
chairman of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, the report “describes 
where the country now stands techno- 
logically with regard to pollution abate- 
ment and what it must do to improve 
its position.” 

The report said: 

The overall goal of pollution abatement is 
to restore and maintain the quality of the 
environment without disrupting the econ- 
omy and the culture. This goal is ambitious 
and carries some aspects of both eating and 
having the cake. The very large price to be 
paid by each citizen for pollution abatement 
has not been fully realized as yet. Important 
means of obtaining the goal are the necessary 
facts and know-how to measure the quall- 
ties to be preserved and, to segregate con- 
taminants (from the reusable resources) 80 
they are not a disadvantage to us. More 
knowledge of the living world and of the 
result of man's actions is what is needed to 
achieve this two-part goal of waste man- 
agement, 
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The need to approach our pollution 
problems with this goal in mind is well 
expressed in an article in the July 1967 
issue of Public Relations Journal. In this 
article, Mr. Kerryn King, who is vice 
president, Employee and Public Relations 
Department of Texaco Inc., New York, 
and who is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, describes how the petroleum indus- 
try is working with the Federal Govern- 
ment and various other groups to solve 
our air and water pollution problems. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the full text of Mr. King's article in the 
RECORD: 

CRISIS OF CONCERN: AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 
(By Kerryn King) 

The current “crisis of concern” over air 
and water pollution presents a classic ex- 
ample of the need for effective public rela- 
tions—to keep open all channels of com- 
munication, to define common Interests, and 
to establish an area of mutual understanding 
between everyone concerned, including busi- 
ness and industry, government, conserva- 
tionists and the general public. 

It was with this view of the situation that 
the oil industry undertook a public relations 
program to communicate its efforts to pre- 
serve and improve the quality of our environ- 
ment. Its goal was to maintain an atmos- 
phere conducive to the adoption of abate- 
ment or control measures that are technically 
sound, economically practical and socially 
feasible in order to prevent precipitous action 
that could do lasting harm to the public 
interest. 

In the absence of such an atmosphere, 
positions tend to become polarized, to the 
benefit only of the demagogues and the self- 
interested, and to the cost of the public good, 
including the interests of business and in- 
dustry and the cause of air and water con- 
servation. 

One of the basic facts of the pollution and 
pollution contro] problem was well expressed 
by Joseph L. Fisher, an outstanding conser- 
vationist and president of Resources for the 
Future, Inc. In the Introduction to the RFF 
annual report for 1966, he said, “ideas about 
natural resources and thelr conservation can- 
not be expressed apart from people and their 
values, capacities, needs and culture.” 

The goal of the oll industry's approach 
to the problem, which is based on a recogni- 
tion of “people and their values. is 
thus the same as that stated in “Environ- 
mental Pollution,” prepared by the Congres- 
sional Subcommittee on Science, Research 
and Development under the chairmanship 
of Representative Emillo Q. Daddario of 
Connecticut. Congressman Daddario sald: 

“The overall goal is to restore and main- 
tain the quality of the environment without 
disrupting the economy and the culture. 
This goal is ambitious and carries some 
aspects of both eating and having the cake. 
The very large price to be paid by each 
citizen for pollution abatement has not been 
realized as yet. Important means of obtain- 
ing the goal are the necessary facts and 
know-how to measure the qualities to be 
preserved and, to segregate contaminants 
(from the reusable resources) so they are 
not a disadvantage to us. More knowledge of 
the living world and of the resul; of man's 
actions Is what is needed to achieve this 
two-part goal of waste management.” 

In the same vein, Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Alan S. Boyd said, “let us not be- 
come so determined on ends that we grow 
indiscriminate in our means.” And as a 
warning to those who might ignore the need 
for reason and reasonableness as expressed 
by Resources for the Future and the Dad- 
dario Report, he said: “We should never for- 
get that some of the cleanest air in the 
United States can be found in ghost towns. 
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. Alr pollution beyond a certain level is 
injurious to the family. But so, in its own 
way, is unemployment.” — 

Unfortunately, however, not everyone is 
approaching the problem with this same 
understanding, including some whose reac- 
tions are based solely on demagoguery or 
self-interest, but also those who are react- 
ing in what they consider to be good faith. 
Among the latter are people calling for 
drastic action without regard to its con- 
sequences because of panic or a’ naive view 
of the problem. There are also those who do 
not want to do anything because they can- 
not recognize the urgency of the problem 
or accept any responsibility for contributing 
to its solution. 

The extremists on this, as on almost any 
problem of public concern, are in the mi- 
nority, but they represent a danger to sensi- 
ble solutions because by polarizing points 
of view they make effective communications 
dificult. Thus, we find instances of some 
who might simply say that we must stop 
polluting our air and water being called 
soft-headed and against business, industry 
and progress, and instances of some who 
would simply warn that we should be careful 
not to harm our economy with excessive and 
unnecessary restrictions being accused of 
saying that we will have to put up with 
pollution as the price of progress, Secretary 
Boyd, for example, was editorially criticized 
as having “sold out” because he reminded 
us of the truism that ends cannot always 
justify means. 

The oll industry does recognize the prob- 
lems of air pollution, as they actually exist 
and as the public tends to believe they exist. 
and it has accepted the challenge they pre- 
sent. It has responded as individual com- 
panies and through its major trade and 
service association, the American Petroleum 
Institute. It spent some $250,000,000 on just 
air pollution control equipment and research 
during the last ten years, including an esti- 
mated $43,000,000 in 1966 alone. It is con- 
fident that through its own efforts and 
through the work of government agencies, 
and the automotive and other industries, the 
various pollution problems can be brought 
under control. And it is confident this can 
be done with solutions that are practical 
and economical as well as effective. It also 
knows that all such solutions do not now 
exist and cannot be developed without more 
research, money and time. It is putting major 
research and financial resources into its 
efforts; tt must also be permitted enough 
time—time for research and time for the 
technology to develop so the results of re- 
search can be implemented. A 

Consequentiy, a major public relations 
problem facing the oil industry, along with 
everyone else concerned with air and water 
conservation, is the fact that public and 
official concern and demands for action aré 
increasing more rapidly than the actual 
growth of the problem and more rapidly 
than the ability of all levels of government 
and industry to deal with it. 

Surveys of public opinion make it clear 
that public awareness and concern are in- 
creasing rapidly—that air and water pollu- 
tion now rank high in the public's listing of 
community problems. The paradox is that 
public concern has increased during the last 
few years when much more was done to re- 
duce pollution than in any preceding period- 
The explanation has two parts: First, the 
public has been subjected to a massive cam- 
paign to “alert” it to the dangers of pollu- 
tion, a campaign that is supported by many 
but that is carried on mainly by the Federal 
Government to generate support for specific 
legislative authorizations and increased ap- 
propriations. Second, actions taken to reduces 
pollution also serve to focus public atten- 
tion on the problems being solved. 

Much more serious is the behavior of 
some Official agencies. There is not always 
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an honest and frank meeting of minds to 
establish meaningful and reachable stand- 
ards, and a recognition of the efforts of in- 
dustry to meet them. Instead, there often 
is a pattern of some agencies using agreed- 
upon standards only as a basis for stricter 
Standards, without any apparent regard to 
whether or not they are necessary, while ig- 
noring or disparaging consideration of the 
problems of meeting them, The changing 
Standards for sulfur control in New York 
City provide an example. 

In 1965, a study by the New York City 
Council recommended a program to reduce 
Bulfur content in fuels to 1,0 per cent by 
steps over nine years. In May of 1966, the 
Council enacted legislation calling for the 
reduction to that level in less than five 
years. Then, in January 1967, the Conference 
on Abatement of Interstate Air Pollution 
in the New York-Northern New Jersey Metro- 
politan Area recommended that by October 
1, 1969, the sulfur content of fuels used in 
existing power plants be reduced to 1.0 per 
cent and that all other coal and oil used in 
the area be reduced to 0.2 per cent and 03 
per cent respectively. 

This practice is like raising the bar higher 
even before you are sure the jumper can 
clear it as it stands. It is done without con- 
sulting with industry in good faith, and 
without apparent regard for the enormous 
capital investments that often must be made 
to meet new standards and the enormous 
costs that the public ultimately must bear. 
It is estimated, for example, that meeting 
the sulfur standards proposed for the New 
York City area will cost the consumers 
Over $150,000,000 a year. The rush to impose 
such standards, instead of a rational search 
for the most effective way to achieve the 
desired air quality, would seem to be lacking 
in a real concern for “people and their 
Values.” 

The problems that can be caused by such 
Overreacting—the loss of perspective and 
Concern for the realities of the world in which 
pollution must be dealt with—is illustrated 
by the fantasy of the electric automobile. 
To give the matter some perspective, one of 

the most optimistic studies of the future of 
electric automobiles, that was prepared by 
the Federal Power Commission, indicates 
that they would account for only about two 
per cent of the vehicles in use in the United 
States by 1975. In other words, if nothing else 
were done to reduce vehicle emissions they 
Would reduce vehicle-caused pollution by 
two per cent. Meanwhile, the technology is 
now available and steps are being taken to 
Teduce gasoline-powered vehicle emissions 
by over 80 per cent—and work is underway 
that should lead to further reductions well 
before 1975. 

Similar precipitous action is Ulustrated by 
the problem New York City has with apart- 
ment house incinerators, Beginning on Oc- 
tober, 1951, New York City required all new 
apartment buildings of four or more stories 
or 12 or more dwelling units to have inciner- 
ators for burning garbage. This action helped 
solve part of the city’s solid wastes disposal 
problem, but it aggravated its air pollution 
problem. When the City later awoke to the 
fact of how much incinerators were pollut- 
ing the air, it established rigid emissions 
Standards and required that garbage be 
Carted away from apartments that could not 
Meet the standards. The owners of such 
apartments are obligated to pay for such 
garbage removal services—except those who 
installed incinerators during the period when 
they were required. In those cases, the City 
has had to accept the responsibility for pro- 
viding garbage removal services without 
charge. 

The public relations problem illustrated by 
these two examples is that you get a better 
audience if you promise a panacea. And 

. Since there are no panaceas for alr and water 
Pollution, the oll industry has to demonstrate 
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to the public In general and government in 
particular that while it is dealing with the 
problem with a sense of urgency, and with 
respect for its obligations to the public 
interest, it needs time for studies, research 
and development so that it can properly 
serve the many public interests involved. 

Consequently, the oll industry has fully 
integrated its public relations efforts with 
{ts programs for alr and water conservation. 
This reflects the simple fact that, in the long 
Tun, the only thing that will allay public and 
official concern and possible criticism of the 
industry ls progress in reducing the problem. 
It reflects also that while the problem is pri- 
marily technological, any possible solutions 
will have many social and political ramifica- 
tions. Integration is achieved overall through 
& special committee of the American Petro- 
leum Institute's Board of Directors which is 
responsible for the several API committees 
and staff groups working in such general 
areas as research, and laws and regulations, 
and in more specific areas such as low-sul- 
fur content fuel supplies and sulfur re- 
moval, refinery operations and tanker 
operations. That alone would be coordina- 
tion not integration. In fact, however, there 
is day-by-day working together—many of 
the faces seen at a meeting to review a re- 
search project can be seen again at a meeting 
to review a script for a motion picture or 
testimony for a legislative hearing, for 
example. 

A further consequence of the social-politi- 
eal-technological nature of the problems is 
the importance of the oil industry itself as a 
primary “audience,” along with government 
and the general public, There is a continuing 
need for the industry to be kept informed— 
on pollution problems as they actually exist, 
on progress in reducing them, on public and 
official opinion, on the actions of legislative 
bodies and government agencies, on the work 
being done by related industries. The various 
committees of API and other industry work- 
ing groups provide a clearing house for such 
information, but beyond that the API has a 
formal information program directed toward 
its member companies, It includes the prepa- 
ration and distribution of a special “Air and 
Water Conservation News” newsletter, bibli- 
ographies on technical and popular articles, 
papers, reports and books, background pa- 
pers on major aspects of the subject, and 
legislative reports; and the distribution of 
testimony and major speeches by industry 
and government officials; and, the distribu- 
tion of publications and other material pro- 
duced by its member companies. 

The oil industry's relations with govern- 
ment are directed toward helping to develop 
solutions to the problems of alr and water 
pollution and toward demonstrating the in- 
dustry's concern and good faith. Aside from 
its formal participation in public legislative 
hearings, ite relations are mainly that of of- 
fering technical assistance and collaborating 
on research projects and studies. The indus- 
try, for example, is sponsoring research at 
government facilities and cooperatively spon- 
soring research projects with government 
agencies, and nearly all 30 of the current API 
research projects have been reviewed in ad- 
vance with government Officials. Beyond this, 
it is working with all levels of government 
and has actively supported State and local air 
and water conservation measures. 

The industry's program is definitely low- 
keyed as far as it is directed toward the gen- 
eral public. It has not mounted any general 
effort to convince the public of anything, 
only to assure it that the problem is recog- 
nized and that something is being done 
about it. It is concerned primarily that what 
is presented to the public be accurate, and 
in being accurate thus be fair. The API, for 
example, has developed information and ma- 
terial so that it and its member companies 
can service all media, and it is developing 
additional materials for educators, conserva- 
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tionists and other Interested individuals. It 
has not, however, broadly distributed un- 
solicited material. 

The oil industry, in brief, is not trying to 
“sell” any solution to the pollution problem; 
there is as yet no simple solution to be sold. 
Instead, it is trying to maintain communica- 
tion and understanding so that all concerned 
can work to develop solutions that do recog- 
nize people and their values and that will 
serve all of their interests. 


Arise and Act, Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a number of my constituents have sent 
me copies of an editorial which appeared 
in the August 3, 1967, edition of the 
Dallas Times Herald calling for action 
on the part of the leadership of this 
great Nation in the trying times now 
facing us. They have asked that I place 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp in order 
that all of the Members of this body 
may read it. 

I am sure that the average Member 
has received as many letters as I have 
relative to the rioting and looting which 
has taken place in cities throughout our 
country and calling for preventive ac- 
tion. I believe it is time for all of us to 
meditate upon those actions of our fore- 
fathers which has made this country the 
powerful Nation it is today: 

ARISE AND Act, Now 


In the plainest words the people of the 
United States demand honest, strong lead- 
ership—and NOW, 

Our future trembles on two thin and 
critical issues at this moment, 

With shattering suddenness and severity 
this nation, by God's grace the most blessed 
in the world, is beset with internal and 
external problems that mock the very struc- 
ture upon which we bullt a haven of individ. 
ual rights and freedoms. 

Its streets are bloody and its skies foggy 
with flame and smoke. Violence. among its 
own has reappeared for the first time since 
the Civil War. 

Eight thousand miles away hundreds of 
thousands of our best men are committed to 
a struggle against the foes of our freedoms, 
Some are black, some are white. They slog 
through hell every day and night to protect 
the things“ we are supposed to care about 
back here at home. 

The issue is very simple for the men of 
Vietnam. They fight to live and, ironically, 
to shield us from evil. We give them in re- 
turn—brother fighting brother, looting, snip- 
ing, arson, killing, ghettos, want, the treason- 
ous screams of Stokely Carmichael and Rap 
Brown ... and politics. 

Quite a trade, isn't it? 

It takes no ponderous reasoning to add all 
this up to one bitter conclusion—we are in 
trouble. We elther win both of these strug- 
gles or we are In for interminable hell. 

The people demand courageous, wise and 
just decisions from our leadership and not 
political vote Juggling—and that goes from 
the President on down through both parties. 

The people, if Washington doesn’t know, 
don’t give a damn about party politics at this 
hour. There is a fear in this home of the 
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brave, and the only good thing about it is 
that it might lift us out of our affluent slum- 
ber and make us perform like Americans— 
the kind we used to know. 

The whole, distressing picture boils down 
to one issue—leadership, firm and imme- 
diate. 

It matters not to the depressed, disturbed 
Negro and white citizen whether the men 
with answers are Democrat or Republican. 
The same goes for the families of Vietnam 
warriors. 

We have floundered in the mire of cold- 
patch decision in Vietnam and in cumber- 
some social programs in the United States. 
The result, to date, is unacceptable and ap- 
palling. The economy of the nation is be- 

to shift and feint with the variable 
winds that blow from these problems. 

It is a grim and unpalatable thought, but 
the emergency demands urgent decisions and 
controls. How far do we go before we sting 
the national conscience into action? 

No one challenges spending great sums to 
accomplish great good, but we could be 
spending ourselves into corners from which 
we cannot retreat if real statesmen do not 
arise from partisan shadows and call a halt 
to unsound practices. 

And statesmen do not always arise, unfor- 
tunately, until the people prod. We are all 
guilty—and the words are not trite. We never 
had it so good, in the main. But the penalties 
of political complacency and good times are 
showing up faster than we can handle them, 

In this city of Dallas there are preponder- 
antly good and decent people of all races. 
We have lived together in harmony and some- 
times painful progress for generations. We 
never hated each other. We know there are 
problems and we are working at solutions, We 
need to step up the pace. 

In this city of Dallas any man of any race 
can go where he pleases, do what he pleases 
as long as he plays by the rules of law and 
order. He is asked only to treat the other fel- 
low as he would be treated. We build our city 
together, and we do it in the spirit of peace 
and understanding. 

We live together to build, not destroy. 

From this moment on every man of every 
race in Dallas should pledge to further help 
his neighbor be lifted from want, from dis- 
ease, from fear and from the act of the 
criminal. Do not be afrald to protect the good. 

We grieve for our sister cities which have 
known the tragedy of criminal action and we 
demand peaceful living for all under the 
cloak of law and order. Dallas knows the scar 
of community grief from the insane act of 
another criminal. It wants no more—and will 
have no more. 

Justice will come from the souls of all 
our citizens if the leaders of these United 
States arise and smash the suicidal course 
we now travel. 

This is no plea from the people—it is a 
command. 


Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography 


SPEECH 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express my strong support for H.R. 
10347, legislation creating a Commission 
on Obscenity and Pornography. 

As you know, for some years I have 
been deeply interested in the problem of 
dealing effectively with the traffic in 
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pornography and smutty materials in 
our society. 

As the result of research by myself and 
my staff, I have become aware of three 
relevant factors: 

First, it is clear that the amount of 
obscene materials being circulated in 
America has increased dramatically in 
the past few years. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the Post Office Department re- 
ceived some 200,000 complaints from 
postal patrons about unsolicited ob- 
scene materials they or their children 
had received. That was four times the 
number of complaints received in 1960. 

Second, it is evident that there is a real 
dearth of knowledge about pornography, 
the smut-peddiers who circulate it, the 
operations of their filthy industry, and, 
finally, the relationship .between such 
materials and antisocial behavior. I my- 
self have introduced legislation seeking 
to restrict the flow in unsolicited mail- 
order pornography through regulation of 
the buying and selling of mailing lists. 

This is just one segment of a complex 
problem, yet the Post Office Department 
has admitted that it has insufficient 
knowledge about the mailing list busi- 
ness. 

Third, our Nation must take effective 
action to stop this pollution in the blood- 
stream of our Nation. That is clear. Not 
so evident, however, is the means which 
should be used to get at the disease, with- 
out at the same time injuring other, 
wholesome parts of the body politic. 

The Commission, I believe, will deal 
effectively with the national problems 
posed by pornography and obscene ma- 
terials. 

First, the Commission it creates will be 
a focal point for the complaints of a dis- 
gusted and alarmed American public. 

Second, it can gather the information 
and data necessary to provide a full and 
undistorted picture of the smut industry 
and its effects on our society. 

Third, the Commission can recom- 
mend realistic, practical, and constitu- 
tional remedies to the problem. 

The Congress has acted against ob- 
scenity and pornography at various 
times in the past. Yet today we find the 
traffic in smut heavier than ever. The 
explanation, I believe, is in the piecemeal 
approach which we have sometimes tak- 
en to the pornography problem. What 
has been needed is an overall national 
master strategy—based on concrete 
scientific data and the best expert ad- 
vice—to cope with obscenity in all its 
ramifications. 

Passage of this bill should bring an 
end to the piecemeal approach. Through 
the establishment of this Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography we will at 
last have an instrumentality for deter- 
mining the whole problem and, on that 
basis, recommending solutions, 

It is my hope that the differences be- 
tween the House bill and a similar Sen- 
ate passed proposal will be ironed out 
without difficulty, and the resulting leg- 
islation signed into law by the President 
before the month is out. Every day of 
delay may mean. yet another mind 
poisoned by the smut peddlers. 

Finally, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey 
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[Mr. Dantes] for his sponsorship of this 
proposal. Through his tireless efforts on 
behalf of this legislation, he has made a 
major contribution to the welfare of our 
people. 


Former Senator Paul H. Douglas Endorses 
Credit Disclosure Features of H.R. 
11601, Tightening Senate Truth-in- 
Lending Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning it was the privilege of the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency to hear former 
US. Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, 
testify on legislation dealing with con- 
sumer credit, including the concept of 
truth in lending which he originated 
in legislative form 7 years ago and which 
he has fought valiantly to write into law 
ever since. 

As I told the subcommittee and our 
audience in introducing Senator Douglas 
at the start of our hearing this morning: 
STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AF- 

FARS, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 

Currency, Avcusr 8, 1967, my OPENING 

SECOND Day oy SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 

on H.R. 11601, THE CONSUMER OREDIT PRO- 

TECTION AcT, AND H.R. 11602, TrurH IN 

LENDING AS PASSED BY THE SENATE 

I was very pleased with the thoroughness 
and interest with which our witnesses yes- 
terday opened this series of hearings into 
consumer credit legislation. From the line- 
up of witnesses today, I am confident we will 
learn a good deal more about this important 
subject. Every Member of this Subcommittee 
has sponsored one or the other of two major 
bills before us, which indicates that we start 
with the Senate-passed bill as a minimum 
on which every Member here can agree. HOW 
much more we can succeed in writing into 
the legislation will depend upon the informa- 
tion we can develop in these hearings, for I 
am sure there is, on the part of all of us, ® 
willingness to look at the facts and not fore- 
close any idea without a hearing. 

In seeking information on the subject of 
consumer credit, there is not better teacher 
in the country, and, I suspect, in the civi- 
lized world, than our First witness this morn- 
ing—the economist who invented the Truth- 
in-Lending legislation, and who spent six 
long, hard, dedicated and remarkable years 
instructing the Senate Banking Committee. 
and the entire country, in the need for an 
effective law on credit disclosure. I think he 
succeeded finally in convincing everyone 
that. 

Former Senator Paul H. Douglas is 4 
patient teacher as well as a brilllant econo- 
mist, and we are about to enjoy a master 
class in a subject which can be made to 
sound incomprehensible when the purpose 18 
to convince us that the problem is too com- 
plex to solve through legislation. We are 
counting on you, Senator to pierce the fog 
for us and advise us, out of your great wis- 
dom in this feld, how we can truly protect 
the American consumer in his use of credit 
We welcome you to the House Committee on 
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Banking and Currency and are grateful to 
you for agreeing to come here this morning, 
for we are carrying on a work you started 
and we want your guidance. 

Senator Douglas is still serving the people 
of the United States through official office 
as Chairman of the Commission on Urban 
Problems created by the Banking and Our- 
rency Committee of the House, and I might 
add, in the Housing Act of 1965. I am sure, 
Senator, that you see a very close connection 
between the problems of our cities and the 
problems which this legislation intends to 
solve. 

H.R. 11601, CONSUMER CREDIT PROTECTION ACT, 
GOES BEYOND TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. Speaker, we were not disappointed 
in Senator Douglas’ testimony. He cer- 
tainly did not endorse every detail of 
every provision of H.R. 11601, the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act, which I 
have introduced as chairman on behalf 
of half of the members of the subcom- 
mittee and which numerous other Mem- 
bers of Congress have cosponsored in 
companion bills. 

H.R. 11601 contains such provisions as 
an interest rate ceiling, a ban on garnish- 
ment, standby credit controls, creation 
of a National Commission on Consumer 
Finance, a ban on “confession of judg- 
ment” notes, standby authority to regu- 
late margins in commodity futures 
trading, and a provision dealing with the 
truth in advertising of credit terms. 

None of these things I have mentioned 
Was ever included by Senator Douglas 
in any of the truth-in-lending bilis he 
introduced from the spring of 1960 until 
he left the Senate following the comple- 
tion of his third term this past January. 

Nevertheless, as our witness this morn- 
ing, Senator Douglas candidly discussed 
all of these issues with us, expressing 
reservations on some features, opposition 
to some, and support for others. His 
testimony was extremely helpful, and 
under unanimous consent, I submit it for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
TESTIMONY OF PAVL H. DOUGLAS BEFORE THE 

House SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AF- 

FAIRS, BANKING AND CURRENCY, AVGUST 8, 

1967 

Madame Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I appreciate your inviting me 
to testify before your Committee. I had some 
hesitancy about accepting. I have always 
believed that ex-senators should fade away 
from Capitol Hill and not linger on as empty 
Political ghosts. And, there is an added rea- 
son why a former denizen of the north side 
Of the Capitol should not come over to 
the south side. 

But Congresswoman Sullivan was so gen- 
erous and hearty in her invitation that I 
Swallowed my scruples and agreed to come. 
And, I hope you will not hold it against me 
that I am here. 

) e 

I am of course tremendously pleased that 
the Senate passed a relasively good truth-in- 
lending bill on July 11, 1967, by the suprising 
vote of 92 to 0. It may have marked the 

of the end of a long, long struggle 
and it was a great victory for Senator Prox- 
mire and its supporters. For I introduced 
the first truth-in-1 bill as long ago 
as the Spring of 1960, But, despite six years 
of hearings and study, we were never able 
to get it out of the basement of the sub- 
Committee except for one brief day when 
the full committee under the able general- 
ship of its then chairman proceeded to knock 
it on the head and send it back to the dark 
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But times have changed. Public opinion 
has become informed. People are more and 
more coming to the conclusion that consum- 
ers should not be gulled by trickery but are 
entitled to the truth, and that this applies 
to borrowers as well as buyers. Caveat emp- 
tor has gone out of vogue. Perhaps also the 
realization that the people could be helped 
in this way without cost to the treasury was 
especially appealing when the need for im- 
proving American life was coming up against 
the budget restraints created by the war in 
Vietnam. 

That we were stymied for so long was due 
primarily to the unrelenting opposition of 
most of the private lending and selling 
agencies. From the very beginning, we were 
fought by the personal finance companies, 
the dealers in durable consumers goods sold 
on credit, mail order houses, the depart- 
ment stores and retailers of soft goods, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the banks and the 
American Banking Association, the American 
Bar Association, and virtually all of the so- 
called financial and mercantile establish- 
ment. This was powerful opposition and it is 
no wonder that despite increasing popular 
interest and support we were never able to 
get a favorable vote. 

It is being said by some of the former op- 
ponents of the bill that if I had been willing 
to compromise, the bill could have passed 
long ago and that only my stubborness pre- 
vented the opponents from joining the happy 
throng of supporters. 

While I do not care about either praise or 
blame as long as a good bill is enacted into 
law, I must object to this remark. I was 
perfectly willing to compromise on less im- 
portant features if I could only establish 
the essential point—namely to have the fi- 
nancial charges stated to buyers and bor- 
rowers as an annual rate on the amounts ac- 
tually owed, But it was precisely this feature 
that my opponents were never willing to 
concede until now. They tried to argue that 
no one could compute the annual rate; that 
3 percent a month was not 36 percent a year; 
and that 1½ percent a month did not equal 
18 percent a year. They wanted to retain the 
growing practice of concealing both the price 
and interest rate on many durable goods 
such as automobiles, television sets, furniture 
and washing machines by the device of only 
quoting so much down and so much a 
month—only that and nothing more, They 
were reluctant to abandon the practice in the 
case of personal loans of the banks charging 
interest on the original amount borrowed 
rather than on the declining balance of the 
amounts actually owed. By this method they 
concealed the fact that the real rate of in- 
terest was approximately twice that which 
they actually quotec, and they were not 
averse to adding special charges such as 
finders fees, filing fees, credit life insurance 
at high rates, etc, etc. 

During those six years of struggle, I was 
never once able to get our opponents to 
agree on the basic principle of the annual 
rate of the amounts actually owed. 

It is a tribute to the merits of the demo- 
cratic process, however, that gradually the 
public became convinced of the essential 
soundness of this simple principle. The 
abuses were becoming more important as 
the amount of consumer debt rose from 56 
Dillion dollars in 1960 to 93 billion in the 
spring of this year, while mortgage debt on 
single family and those of less than 5 family 
units increased from 141 to 227 billion“dol- 
lars. With the total personal debt rising to 
320 billions—only 11 billion or 4 percent less 
than the national public debt of 331 bil- 
lions—people slowly concluded that it was 
time to stop, look and listen. Support came 
from a number of public minded groups such 
as the credit unions, the mutual savings 
banks of the Northeast, the industrial unions 
and various consumers groups. Bless all of 
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them and the hundreds of devoted men and 
women who rallied to the cause. Finally after 
our sub-committee held hearings in Boston 
and after a scandal involving the personal 
credit industry had besmirched leaders in 
the Massachusetts legislature, the publio 
spirited citizens of that state got the legis- 
lature to pass a series of good truth-in-lend- 
ing bills. These are now in effect and are 
apparently working well. 

The opposition began to weaken. Senator 
Proxmire took up the battle after my defeat 
of last fall, gave able and devoted leadership, 
and finally got a bill through both the Com- 
mittee and the Senate. 

In order to get anything passed, against 
heavy odds, he had to agree to several com- 
promises, The most important of these was 
the virtual exemption of most of the so- 
called revolving credit from the requirement 
of stating the annual rather than the month- 
ly rates, Here the mail order companies, the 
department stores and the merchants who 
are now extending about $5 billions of such 
credit were simply too strong. It was impos- 
sible for Senator Proxmire to get his bill 
through unless he accepted the exemption. 
Having been voted down in Committee on 
revolving credit, it was a case of yielding 
on that point or else. He should not be 
blamed in the slightest. In a similar situation 
I would have done the same thing. 

In order to reduce the danger that a larger 
and larger proportion of credit would be 
channeled through the revolving credit loop- 
hole, Senator Proxmire however was able to 
limit this exemption by providing: 

(1) That it would not prevail where the 
seller had the right to re-possess the goods 
upon default in the schedule of payments. 
This barred the door to exemption for most 
of the sales of durable goods such as autos, 
television and radio sets, furniture, washing 
machines, refrigerators, ete. and tended to 
limit the exemption primarily to soft goods 
and credit cards; 

(2) That where less than 60 percent of 
the initial price was to be repaid in the first 
year, this exemption was not to apply, or to 
state the matter in another way, when 60 
percent of the purchase price is to be repaid 
within the year, exemption would be 
granted. 

In practice these provisions will exempt 
Sears Roebuck but will include Montgomery 
Ward and Spiegels, the latter now owned by 
Beneficial Finance. 

In order to smooth the way for his bill, 
Senator Proxmire also felt compelled to ex- 
empt first mortgage credit on homes as well 
as in those cases where the total finance 
charges came to less than $10. 

= n 

It is fortunate however that we have two 
legislative chambers whereby one body can 
correct the errors and omissions of the other. 
Mrs. Sullivan and her associates have pro- 
duced an able bill in H.R, 11601 which cor- 
rects some of the weaknesses which Senator 
Proxmire was unwillingly forced to accept, 
and they have added certain additional fea- 
tures of their own. To my eyes, the most im- 
portant improvement in the Sullivan bill 
over the Senate bill is that it completely 
eliminates the exemption for revolving credit. 
It also omits the exemptions on first mort- 
gage credit and on finance charges of less 
than $10 and includes both. 

While the Sullivan bill, like that of the 
Senate, also gives the administrative juris- 
diction over the measure to the Federal Re- 
serve Board with its penalty of double dam- 
ages for knowing violations, it also provides 
the additional power of issuing cease and 
desist orders. Then in addition H.R. 11601 
requires truth in the advertising of credit 
and sets up a commission to study consumer 
credit. These are features which were never 
included in any Senate bill. 

The Sullivan bill (H.R. 11601) also sets a 
maximum legal rate ceiling of 18 percent on 
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consumer and personal loans; gives authority 
for the Reserve Board to regulate credit used 
in trading in commodity futures; and gives 
the President power to regulate other terms 
of consumer credit in periods of national 
emergency. : 

Finally in Title II, the Sullivan bill pro- 
hibits the garnishment of the wages or salary 
of an employee to collect an otherwise un- 
paid debt. 

It is obvious that you have been giving 
this matter deep study for a long period of 
time. On the whole the Sullivan bill is ex- 
tremely good and, except on a few doubtful 
points, it is intrinsically superior, as I hope 
to show, to the Senate bill. 

We have all seen many funny things hap- 
pen to good measures on their way to and 
through the forum. But as seasoned veterans 
well trained in parliamentary maneuvers, I 
am sure that you will not be led down the 
garden path by the honeyed words of crafty 
seducers to ultimate obfuscation. And, I also 
know that you are even more aware than I 
am of the dangers of stirring up added and 
otherwise non-existent opposition to the 
main principles by loading the ship with 
more burdens than it can carry into port. 
Thus I am sure we all have our eyes on the 
ball, namely the effective requirement of an 
annual rate on the outstanding unpaid bal- 
ance of as large a proportion of consumer 
debt and personal loans as possible. With that 
as a guide, we cannot go wrong. 

m 


I am of course happy that most of the Re- 
publican members of your committee under 
the leadership of my long-time friend Bill 
Widnall have adopted the Senate bill (S. 5) 
lock, stock and barrel in their H.R. 11602. 
I only wish I had enjoyed the companion- 
these genial and fair-minded gen- 
tlemen on our Senate Committee during the 
six frustrating years which we spent trying 
to get the simple basic principles agreed 
upon. Unless there are aces up their sleeves, 
which in our innocence we do not see nor 
even suspect, the Widnall bill should nar- 
row the differences between us and make the 
issue not whether we can get any decent bill 
at all, but whether we cannot improve on 
Senate bill S. 5 and still get it adopted. 

We should—and I hope we can—improve 
on the Senate bill, and I congratulate Mrs. 
Sullivan and her gallant co-sponsors for 
trying. 

Iv 


1. The most Important improvement which 
you have made over the Senate bill in your 
H.R. 11601 is to include revolving and open- 
end credit. There is every reason to do 80. 
Revolving credit is increasing in importance, 
having apparently risen from 3% to 5 billion 
dollars while the Proxmire bill was under 
consideration. The spreading use of credit 
cards is increasing this still further, and 
there is every prospect that this trend will 
persist, The rate now charged is 144 percent 
a month on the amount due at the beginning 
of a monthly billing period. In spite of all 
the hair-splitting this is the equivalent of 
18 percent a year, and there is no legitimate 
reason for not quoting this rate alongside 
and with the monthly rate. The same amount 
of free-riding on credit purchases within the 
previous billing month which is now granted 
under revolving credit would still be accorded 
the buyers—but no more and no less, If this 
practice is proper now, it would be proper 
then, and industry opponents cannot con- 
demn this feature of the Sullivan bill with- 
cut condemning their present practices. As 
is now true, credit would be measured from 
the date the service charge begins and not 
from the date of purchase. The existing free 
loading of credit up to the time that the 
service charge is made is probably reflected 
in a higher price. It would be wrong to charge 
cuatomers twice, in interest as well as price, 
for the same service. 
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Therefore let the nonsense cease. There 
are twelve months in the year and a monthly 
rate of 1% percent is an approximate 18 per- 
cent yearly rate and an approximate yearly 
rate is all the Sullivan bill requires. There is 
no point in attempting to refine the per- 
centage to a thousandth of one percent or 
even to a hundredth of a percent. A tenth of 
á percent would be enough and even the 
nearest quarter of a percent. 

A further powerful objection to the exemp- 
tion given certain forms of revolving credit 
is that it would favor some mercantile estab- 
lishments at the expense of others. Thus 
Sears Roebuck would be exempted, but 
Montgomery Ward and Spiegels included. 
The furniture industry would be covered, but 
department stores would not. 

I think you will find many business and 
financial groups favor including all forms of 
consumers credit rather than merely includ- 
ing some types and excluding others“ 
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I should like to present a further brief 
summary if I may of twelve reasons why I 
believe revolving or open credit should be 
included without any exemption. 

(1) A monthly rate is inherently mislead- 
ing. It tends to minimize the cost of credit. 
A rate of 144 percent a month sounds a lot 
cheaper than 18 percent a year. 

(2) A monthly rate for revolving credit 
prevents a consumer from comparing the cost 
of revolving credit with alternative sources 
of credit which would be quoted on an an- 
nual basis. Why shouldn't a housewife know 
that her credit is costing her 18 percent a 
year? Perhaps she could borrow somewhere 
else at a cheaper rate. 

(3) A monthly rate on revolving credit 
prevents a direct comparison with the inter- 
est earned on savings accounts. It might be 
more profitable to use savings which are only 
earning 4 percent a year rather than using 
the stores credit at 18 percent. A monthly 
rate obscures these comparisons. 

(4) A monthly rate for revolving credit 
gives department stores an unfair competi- 
tive advantage over small stores which can- 
not afford revolving credit and which, there- 
fore, must disclose an annual rate. A fur- 
niture store might be required to quote 
14 percent a year on its installment con- 
tracts, while a large department store down 
the street, selling the same furniture, could 
quote 1% percent a month. The furniture 
dealer's credit sounds higher, but it is ac- 
tualy cheaper. 

(5) The distinction between ordinary re- 
volving credit and installment type revolving 
credit is essentially arbitrary and gives some 
revolving credit plans an unfair competitive 
advantage over other revolving credit plans. 
For example, Sears can quote 1% percent 
a month, but Montgomery Ward must quote 
18 percent a year. So must Spiegels. 

(6) There are no valid reasons why an 
annual rate cannot be disclosed. It requires 
no extra computation or bookkeeping on the 
part of the store. Monthly statements would 
simply have 18 percent per year printed on 
them as well as 1½ percent per month. 

(7) The claim that 18 percent a year is 
Inaccurate is not true from the viewpoint 
of the consumer. The consumer must make 
up his mind to incure or avoid the service 
charge, not when he makes the purchase, but 
30 to 60 days thereafter when the service 
charge is about to begin. This is the rele- 
vant decision time for the consumer to com- 
pare credit alternatives. When the rate ls 
measured from this point in time, it will 
always work out to be 18 percent. This is 
the most meaningful rate for the consumer. 
If he can borrow elsewhere for less than 18 


See the views stated in Revolving Credit 
Provisions of Truth in Lending. Hearing Be- 
fore Committee on Banking and Currency, 
U.S. Senate, 90th Congress, Ist Session, on 
S. 8. June 23, 1967, 65 pp. 
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percent, it might pay him to do so and 
discharge his debt to the store. 

(8) The Massachusetts Truth-in-Lending 
Law requires the annual rate on all revolving 
credit. There have been no difficulties. The 
credit manager of a Massachusetts store tes- 
tified his firm had absolutely no trouble with 
disclosing the annual rate on revolving cred- 
it and believed such disclosure to be fair and 
accurate. 

(9) Other knowledgeable groups support 
the annual rate disclosure for all revolving 
credit Including the influential National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. They have been working on a State 
consumer credit code for three years and 
have recommended S. 5 be amended to re- 
peal the special exemption for revolving 
credit. 


(10) Academic experts support the dis- 
closure of an annual rate for all revolving 
credit. In fact, the retailers’ star witness 
against the Douglas bill (Professor Richard 
Vancil of the Harvard Business School) has 
endorsed the revolving credit provisions of 
the original Proxmire bill. Professor Vancil 
is a leading expert on the mathematics of 
finance. 2 

(11) Labor and consumer groups, includ- 
ing the AFL-CIO and the National Con- 
sumers League, support the annual rate for 
all revolving credit. 

(12) Revolving credit is one of the fastest 
growing forms of consumer credit, Some 
have predicted that 50 percent of consumer 
credit will be revolving type credit within 
5 years. Thus, the exemption, though small 
today, could grow into an enormous loop- 
hole. 

vr 

2. A second improvement in the Sullivan? 
Dill ts to extend the requirement of truth 
to the advertisements of credit instead of 
confining them to the terms of the credit 
contract. As a matter of fact, advertising 
is a more important factor in leading people 
to sign up for credit than are the written 
terms of the contract or the guarded verbal 
statements of the salesman, A man's mind 
is commonly made up by the time he goes 
to the secondhand car dealer, the furniture 
store, or the finance company. By that time 
he is commonly “hooked.” 

The abuses in the advertising of credit 
are widespread. The emphasis is commonly 
laid on low down payments and on so much 
a month in dollars without stating the cash 
price of the article or the actual interest rate. 
Sometimes a monthly but not a yearly rate 
is given. Often the rate is advertised on the 
original amount borrowed or owed but not 
on the unpald declining balance. It may be 
remembered that it was on this latter ground 
that the Federal Trade Commission years 
ago compelled General Motors to revise its 
advertising and that the Federal Circult 
Court upheld the legality and constitu- 
tionality of this ruling. Incidentally, Gen- 
eral Motors did not appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

Some years ago I had newspapers all over 
the country clipped on this very point 
credit advertising and I assembled a cham- 
ber of horrors which I presented at a public 
hearing. 

But I confess I never dared to include 
advertising in any of my bills because I 
was afraid that if I did so it would cause 
the newspapers to come out in active op- 
position to the bill and thus kill any chance 
of passage. Perhaps I was too fearful and 
was not sufficiently appreciative of the ster- 
ling idealism of the American press. You are 
far better judges. We certainly need a clean 
up in the advertising of credit as well as in 
the formal terms of sale and if you think 
it is safe to proceed, I would defer to your 
judgment. 

3. I also like the way you include under 
your rules those credit charges which are 
under $10 as well as those over that amount: 
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The $10 limit may still conceal a very high 
interest rate and by its very nature, this will 
Weigh most heavily on the poor and the 

poor, who necessarily must buy in small 
quantities at high prices and on usurious 
credit terms. 

The relative abuses perpetrated upon these 
Poor folks are far greater than on any other 
Class and you will have to weigh these con- 
siderations against the extra trouble caused 
to small businessmen on small amounts and 
also with the harsh political realities in the 
country and here in the House and Senate, 

4. I always included in my bills first mort- 
gage credit on homes. I did not do so because 
Of the annual rate, since the financial groups 
in real estate had always followed the cor- 
Tect policy of quoting it on a yearly basis on 
the unpaid balance. I did include home 
mortgage credit, however, so that the pros- 
Pective house buyer could know the total 
amount which he was to pay for interest 
Over the life of the mortgage. I was pleased 
that the real estate industry did not seem 
to be alarmed by this provision and that the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency adopted 
it at my suggestion in much of their litera- 
ture. This did not seem to hurt the purchase 
of homes or the real estate business. 

I will frankly admit, however, that some- 
Where along the route I fully expected to run 
into a roadblock on this issue and I was 
ready to throw this provision overboard if 
it because necessary to ensure passage. 

The case for including home mortgages, 
however, has been greatly strengthened by 
the current practice of discounting these 
Mortgages at given rates. If one agrees to 
Pay 6 percent on a $10,000 mortgage for 30 
years, but with a discount of 5 percent, and 
hence receives $9,500 in cash, the real inter- 
est rate which he is to pay is not 6 percent, 
but 6% percent over the full life of the mort- 
gage and 6 percent if he pays out in 12 
years. If discounts could be eliminated by 
letting the stated rate become the market 
Tate, the case for including real estate mort- 
Bages would revert to the original purpose 
Of knowing the total paid out in interest 
Over the life of the mortgage. Until this is 
done, however, there will be a double ad- 
Vantage in knowing the annual rate as well 
as the total amount. 

5. I think Mrs. Sullivan's idea of a public 
commission on consumer credit is excellent, 
and I am sure also that none of us want this 
to be used as a substitute for a good bill, It 
Should instead be supplementary and a 
Means of exploring new ground. 

6. In theory I approve of Title II of H.R. 
11601 which prohibits the garnishment of 
Wages. A century and a half ago, as John B. 
McMaster shows in this History of the United 
States, there were tens of thousands of men 
Put in jail up and down the Atlantic Coast 
for the non-payment of debts. They were 
frequently jailed for incredibly small 
amounts such as a dollar or less, The move- 
Ment of Jacksonian democracy in the 1830's 
and 40's abolished this practice. 

Garnisheeing wages has destructive results 
very similar to imprisonment. It often causes 
men to lose their jobs and shuts off needed 
income to their family. 

But whether this prohibition should be 
Put into effect now, and on the national 
Father than the state level, is another matter 
Which I must leave to you, I am informed 
that only three states have such a provision 
at present. 

7. The next important provision is the 
imposition of an 18 percent ceiling on con- 
Sumers’ loans. 

I am compelled to say that I do not favor 

Provision for a variety of reasons. First, 
t has been my belief that if the borrowers 
and buyers could only be informed of the 

cost of credit that the measure would 
then largely become self-policing, while the 
abuses would also be largely self-correcting. 
Publicity and complete comparability of 
Tates and amounts would drive down usu- 
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rious charges. And it would only need a 
minority of the buyers and borrowers to be- 
come credit and interest conscious for firms 
to compete for business by lowering the 
rates. 

I tend also to be wary of direct price regu- 
lation by the government except in grave 
national emergencies such as war, since the 
rates would be inflexible and require a lot of 
red tape and policing to administer. In addi- 
tion, there is a general tendency for the legal 
maximum charge to become the prevailing 
rate, This is seen in the fixation by the states 
of maximum interest rates on small loans. 
Here the ceiling has virtually become the 
floor. 

I do not want to see this happen in the 
whole field of personal finance. Much and 
probably most of the credit could be ex- 
tended profitably at far less than 18 percent. 

8. By adding cease and desist procedures 
to the punitive damages provision of S. 5, 
the Sullivan bill strengthens the enforce- 
ment weapons which are at the disposal of 
the Reserve Board. 

This may be needed and I see no sub- 
stantive objection to It. You are the best 
judge as to political maneuverability. 

On other subjects which I have not dis- 
cussed, such as the regulation of commodity 
exchanges, and emergency credit controls, I 
do not regard myself as qualified to speak. 

May I thank the committee again for in- 
viting me to appear and to express my hope 
that Congress may pass a strong and mean- 
ingful bill, And on the basis of past experi- 
ence I believe that in any eyeball to eyeball 
confrontation with members of the Senate 
the representatives of the House will more 
than hold their own in both resolution and 
astuteness. 


Sgt. Rex Tipple Tells of Jungle War in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, by 
bits and pieces the American people are 
learning the facts about the administra- 
tion’s conduct of the Vietnam war. 

This information is being brought 
home by the American fighting man who 
has had to endure a no-win policy. 

Battlefield objectives, won after great 
sacrifice of life, are given up to the Com- 
munists. Our one great advantage—air- 
power—is withheld from major Com- 
munist targets. 

After losing hundreds of American 
lives in savage battles to capture the iron 
triangle, political decisions in Washing- 
ton gave back to the Reds this important 
objective. 

The hometown newspapers of America 
are performing a great service with in- 
terview stories of the returning American 
soldier. 

These stories contain the unvarnished 
truth, not cluttered with the self-sery- 
ing propaganda issued by Robert Strange 
McNamara, the Harvard economist who 
rates his military knowledge above our 
best trained generals. 

An outstanding example of this pub- 
lic service journalism was contained in 
the August 3 edition of the Richmond, 
Ind., Palladium-Item. Reporter Max 
Knight, a probing interviewer and able 
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writer, has written a fine article after 

talking with Sgt. Rex Tipple, of Hill- 

grove, Ohio. 

The article follows: 

STARK REALITIES OF JUNGLE WAR IN VIETNAM 
UNFORGETTABLE To SERGEANT TIPPLE, oF 
HILEGROVE 

(By Max Knight) 

Union Ciry.—Do not try and tell Sgt. Rex 
Tipple of Hillgrove, Ohio, that we are not In 
a full scale war in Vietnam. He knows better. 

Sergeant Tipple lay in a clearing as an 
evacuation helicopter edged in for a landing 
and saw a rifle grenade kill his close friend 
Jack Beam only five feet away. 

Tipple took a piece of shrapnel In his face 
and bears the scar as a remembrance of pure 
hell in jungle so thick you had to cut your 
way through. 

As a squad leader, he was at the front when 
the Viet Cong ambushed his platoon and 
three buddies from Greenville, Ohio, were 
killed in a matter of minutes. 

Don't try and tell Sergeant Tipple that war 
is not hell and that the United States is not 
fighting a major enemy. He just won't listen. 

Tipple was drafted into service soon after 
being graduated from the Dayton Barber 
College in July 1965. 

He was sent to Ft. Devens, Mass., for train- 
ing and, along with his high school buddy 
Jack Beam, became a member of the newly 
formed 196th Infantry Division. _ 

In July, 1966, this new light infantry bri- 
gade was shipped to Vietnam, landing at 
Vung Tau. 

The men immediately were transferred to 
military aircraft and flown to Tay Ninh, some 
18 miles from the Cambodian border and in 
an area thick with Viet Cong. 

LET TIPPLE TELL IT 


But let Tipple tell it in his own words: 

“As we approached the landing field, we 
could see nothing but Jungle. Mud runways 
had been cut for the planes to land and it 
took some nifty flying for the pilots to get 
us in without crashing. 

“For the first month we were there, we did 
nothing but set up a base camp. Since it was 
the monsoon season, it poured and poured 
and poured. I do not believe I could ever 
again gripe about a dry spell in our weather 
here at home. 3 

“We lived in tents. We built bunkers and 
defensive lines. We fought mosquitoes big 
enough to haul us away manually. All in 
all, we thought things could not be rougher. 

“But as usual in such a case, how wrong 
we were. 

“One month to the day, we went out on 
our first search and destroy mission, The 
Viet Cong hit us before we were much more 
than out of sight of base camp. 


“For the next seven months, some platoon 
or squad from the 196th was under attack 
somewhere in the Vung Tau area every day. 

“But, although taking a tremendous loss 
of men, we slowly pushed the Viet Cong from 
the area into a pointed piece of ground that 
would become famous as the Iron Triangle.” 

HE IS WOUNDED 


It was on one of these drives that Tipple 
was wounded, The second platoon had moved 
ahead to check out an area when the Viet 
Cong sprung an ambush. 

Tipple was ordered to take his platoon to 
the right and flank the enemy but as he 
moved into position, a second ambush was 
unleashed. It was here the three buddies 
from Greenville were hit. 

It was a grenade fragment that caught 
Tipple above the right eye. He was evacuated 
to a base hospital by helicopter. 

But two days later, Tipple hitched a ride 
with a helicopter and returned to his pla- 
toon. It was a week before the hospital dis- 
covered he was missing and another week 
before they found out what he had done. 
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“I couldn't see sitting in a hospital while 
my buddies were being shot up,” said the 
sergeant. My place was with them.” 

He told the field commander he did not 
realize he was supposed to get a release from 
the hospital before rejoining his unit. The 
entire matter was dropped. 

His unit fought for 27 consecutive days in 
the final search and kill mission before the 
biz push of the Iron Triangle. 

But as his unit inched the Viet Cong back, 
large caches of food supplies were uncov- 
ered and base camps were found. 

“It was then we first realized we were hit- 
ting not only the Viet Cong,” said Tipple, 
“but that at least one unit of North Viet- 
mamese regulars were in the area.“ 

Every major unit in South Vietnam poured 
into the perimeter to help as the Iron Tri- 
angle unfolded. 

“It was a month of the bloodiest: battling 
any war ever produced before we overpowered 
the Triangle,” said Tipple. 

During this time, his squad was pinned 
down by heavy sniper fire as helicopters 
rushed into the area to evacuate the men to 
a rear area. 

But again, let Tipple describe the few 
moments that will live with him the rest 
of his life. 

“We saw the choppers moving in over the 
trees and I moved my squad to the specified 
position for 2 

“Jack (Beam) was by my side as we 
reached the open area but we no more than 
stopped when snipers opened fire on us. 

“We hit the ground, actually not being 
able to get flat due to the heavy jungle 


growth. 

“I remember hearing rifle grenades pop 
and the fragments whizzing by my head. 
I looked up as Jack screamed and realized 
one of the grenades had exploded only inches 
from him, He was dead by the time I could 
crawl the short distance to his side. 

“Jack was always the lucky one. In school, 
he was the one with the luck. In basic, it 
was always Lucky Jack. My first thought 
was, "Why Jack? It should have been me. 
Tm the unlucky one, not Jack.’ It is a mo- 
ment I will never forget.” 

Tipple went into shock at the loss of his 
close friend and was flown to a base hospital. 

And when he returned to the field, he went 
with a new look at the war in Vietnam. 

ONLY SIX CAME BACK 


“Of the platoon that went over with me to 
Vietnam,” sald Tipple, recalling the 47 men 
who were all buddies, only six came back.“ 

Then the full bitterness came through in 
his conversation. 

“We took the Iron Triangle. The North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong were soundly de- 
Teated. In fact, the area became so secure, 
our unit was moved to Chu Lai to hold an- 
other secured area while the Marines moved 
into the demilitarized zone in another opera- 
tion. 

“So what happens? The politicians run- 
ning the show decided we should pull out of 
the Iron Triangle and keep only a token 
force there. Today, less than four months 
after we lost hundreds of men taking the 
area, the Viet Cong are back there in force. 

“There is no question that we should re- 
main in Vietnam. There is no question but 
that we should win the war. But it is time 
the military was given the say-so and what 
is now being called an economic war be- 
comes a war to liberate the South Viet- 
namese from the cruel Viet Cong. 

“It will take a lot more men than we now 
have in Vietnam to accomplish this,” said the 
sergeant. 

Tipple said that not only were there not 
enough men to hold the areas taken but than 
in every case in which he was involved, there 
were few replacements sent to take the place 
of those soldiers either, killed or wounded. 

“When we lost a man, we did without,” 
said Tipple. 
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Were it not for the alr power, said the 
sergeant, things in Vietnam would be com- 
pletely out of hand as far as the Americans 
are concerned, 

AIR POWER VITAL 


“Our air power is tremendous,” sald the 
sergeant, and no amount of credit can fully 
compensate for what those men are doing. 

“But,” he added, “to a man, our unit be- 
leved we should put more pressure on the 
north by air and more men on the ground 
in the South. 

“That way,” he sald, “we could win a war 
that now looks like it might go on for years.” 

Then with a determined look and with 
words that seemed almost forced, Tipple said: 

“But we are not going to declare this as a 
Tull scale war and win it until the people 
here in the United States take an interest in 
what is going on in Vietnam. 

“It seems the only ones interested are those 
who have sons, or husbands over there. If 
someone they know is killed, most seem to 
shrug it off and say, ‘Isn’t it a shame?“ 

“You are right it is a shame. It is more 
than a shame, it is an out and out crime.” 

Tipple is glad to be home. He considers 
himself lucky to be here with no more to 
show than a scar on his face and an even 
bigger one on his heart. 

He is looking forward to marrying a U- 
censed practical nurse at Reid Memorial Hos- 
pital in a few weeks and starting a new life 
as a barber in Richmond or Dayton. 

“But as many veterans of World War I, 
the Korean War or the Vietnam War,“ said 
Tipple, “I will never forget those who were 
not lucky and will not have the future to 
look forward to as I now have.” 


“L’Aviazione Moderna e il suo Futuro 
Spaciale’”’—Modern Aviation and the 
Aerospace Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who have been long- 
time students of space science and advo- 
cates of continued research and devel- 
opment accents in the Nation’s space 
program certainly welcome the recent 
book, “L’Aviazione Moderne e iJ suo 
Futuro Spaciale,” by Dr. Franco Fiorio. 
This book is the most up to date and 
comprehensive volume on space develop- 
ments both in the United States, Italy, 
and worldwide. Published by Editore Dr. 
Francesco Vallardi of Milano, the book 
is divided into three sections; the tech- 
nical approaches to aerospace problems, 
air warfare, and outer space exploration 
and science. 

As a Republican member of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
and a member of the United Nations 
Subcommittee for the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space, it is a pleasure to call this 
fine work to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the American people, and to 
insert in the Recorp a brief biography 
of Dr. Fiorio and a selected quotation 
from the book: 

The Italian publishing firm Editore Dr. 
Francesco Vallardi of Milano, one of the old- 
est and most respected publishers of scientific 
and technical books in Italy, has presented 
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last month a new volume of its Dynamis“ 
series on transportation techniques. 

The title of the volume is Modern Avia- 
tion and its future in space,” written by Dr. 
Franco Fiorio who lives in Arlington, Virginia, 
and is well known in Washington and in 
American aerospace circles. Dr. Fiorio, who 
took his Ph. D. at the Politecnico of Milano 
in 1934, has come to the United States as an 
Italian Air Force Colonel, assigned to the 
Italian Embassy as Assistant Air Attaché, in 
1949, 

After his retirement, in 1957, he has been 
very active in the aerospace field, playing a 
key role in the San Marco Project, carried out 
in cooperation between NASA and the Italian 
Commission for spece research to the success- 
ful launching of the San Marco B satellite 
from a platform at sea off the coast of Kenya, 
last April. Furthermore, Dr. Fiorio has repre- 
sented his Country in all the meetings of the 
Committee for the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space of the United Nations and of its Scien- 
tific and Technical Subcommittee. Recently 
Dr. Fiorio has served as one of the 12 experts 
in the Special Committee for the Organiza- 
tion of the 1968 United Nations Space Con- 
ference and in the Working Group set up by 
the UN General Assembly to assess the pos- 
sibilities of navigation satellite systems. 

Dr. Fiorio has been a Chairman of the Na- 
tional Capital Section of the American Rocket 
Society in its early times. He has been an Ad- 
viser, since 1958 of the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on space matters. He also 
represents in the United States the Italian 
National Research Council. 

As a sideline for his official activities, Dr. 
Fiorio is a correspondent of several Italian 
magazines and daily papers in order to pro- 
mote a better understanding of space mat- 
ters to the Italian public. In the United 
States he has presented several papers on 
Space subjects to meetings of the American 
Rocket Society, of the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics and others. His 
paper “Cosmosophy and world affairs” has 
been reproduced on the ‘Congressional 
Record.“ 

The book Modern Aviation and its future 
in space“ draws from Dr. Fiorto's deep ex- 
perience on the subject, to present a vivid 
picture of the challenges, possibilities and 
realizations of the aerospace activities of to- 
day. It is divided in three parts: the first one 
written with the purpose of giving layman 
an idea of the problems, difficulties and tech- 
nical feats which need to be accomplished be- 
fore a new airplane can be flown or a new 
spaceship launched into orbit. The sound 
barrier, the heat barrier, the new exotic ma- 
terials and alloys, the miracles of molecular 
electronics and the logistic nightmares of 
operating the great space are all de- 
scribed with a light touch, but with sufficient 
realism as to supply a lasting impression of 
the challenges faced by the aerospace scien- 
tists and technicians in their quest for 
progress. 

The second part is an essay on the elements 
of air warfare, from the basic reasons of to- 
day’s policy of a stabilized deterrent Force. 
to the particular aspects of air warfare, such 
as close support of ground troops in limited 
wars; air mobility of ground troops such as 
exemplified by the Ist Cavalry Division of the 
U.S. Army in Vietnam, to the important logis- 
tic activities of the transport aviation. In this 
part some chapters are dedicated to civil 
aviation and to its future developments, in 
cluding supersonic and hypersonic planes for 
long and fast trips, and VTOL for mass trans- 
portation of the megalopolis. 

The third part, contains a brief assessment 
of the space feats up to the beginning of 1967, 
a special chapter on Italian space activities 
and a crystal-ball look into the future of 
space activities. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Fiorio’s book Is, 
up to now, the most comprehensive and up 
to date volume on aerospace matters existing 
on the market for the interest of non-spe- 
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Clalists in the field: it is to be hoped that 
Some American publisher will take the Initia- 
tive of printing an English version of It as it 
is now available only in the Itallan language. 


SELECTED QUOTATION 


In the political area of international rela- 
tions space activities could one day bring 
. About great changes in regard to relations 
&mong the nations of the world. In the pre- 
Ceeding chapters, several times the possibili- 
tles have been mentioned in regard to the 
Use of new weapons, technology, and mili- 
tary space bases. It has to be clarified how- 
ever, that although these possibilities do exist 
and are certainly useful to the professional 
Military, our view is by no means certain 
they will materialize in an armaments race 
towards a cosmic conflict. 

On the contrary, the development of arma- 
ments, the policy of the balance of power, the 
Principles of deterrence and retaliation are 
all aspects of the political, economic and 
Prestige competition between nations which 
May someday cease to exist. That day could 
be when the nations of our planet are deeply 
involved in space enterprises. 

The magnitude of these enterprises is 
enough to tax deeply the intellectual, indus- 
trial, and financial resources of the whole 
human race for the next generation, There- 
fore it is hoped that instead of transferring 
into outer space the problems of the cold war 
and the dangers of the hot war the great 
Powers will take the opportunity from the 
need of global space cooperation to forget 
their rivairies on earth and agree on joint 
€xploration programs, This vision of the fu- 
ture would offer for the first time to human- 
ity the prospect of a peace. 

If in the future, the nations of the world 
Would jointly engage their tremendous re- 
Sources towards the development of the eco- 
nomic, commercial and scientific potential 
Of outer space, they would be forced to for- 
Bet the traditional activities of the past, that 
is trying to destroy each other with apoc- 
alyptic weapons. 

For these reasons, this book closes with 
a declaration of faith in the future of the 
human race as a corollary to the explora- 
tion and development of outer space. The 
new era which began on October 4, 1957 
With the placing in orbit of the first artifi- 
Cial satellite from the earth is not yet 10 
Years old, but has already demonstrated the 
tremendous possibilities in space for the 
Valiant souls who are not afraid of the 
unknown. 

In this new Renaissance, we ought not to 
Put limits therefore to our horizons, because 
this would mean to put limits to the in- 
8enuity and aspirations of man—limits 
Which he has never accepted for thousands 
Of generations, 


Customs Service Commended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, deserved 
Commendation of the US. customs 
service for intelligent actions to improve 
Service to the public was made on Au- 
Zust 3 by the Long Beach Independent- 
karte. Telegram in the following edi- 


U.S. Customs COMMENDED FOR ACTION 
Since these newspapers have bluntly criti- 


tered the Bureau of Customs from time to 
ime, it is proper to acknowledge actions 
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that correct Long Beach's two main griev- 
ances against that agency. 

On Monday customs officials, without ad- 
vance fanfare, quietly assigned crews to 
handle two daytime departures. and one 
daytime arrival at the Long Beach Airport. 

Twenty-four hours later the district com- 
missioner of customs, William R. Knoke, 
announced that the bureau would revert to 
its original commitment by transferring the 
bulk of district services to the new custom- 
house on Terminal Island. 

Until this week policy statements by cus- 
toms officials indicated they were abandon- 
ing their obligations to Long Beach, They 
have now returned to their first decisions, 
which were sound, and are to be commended 
for it. 

The Monday daytime service was the first 
of its kind provided at the Long Beach Air- 
port. Customs crews promptly and efficiently 
processed the arrival of 251 Trans-Interna- 
tional Airlines passengers from Frankfurt, 
Germany, and the departure of an equal 
number a short time later. A Lufthansa flight 
bound for Germany with 184 passengers was 
handled the same day. 

Airport officials believe all questions have 
been resolyed so that the overseas traffic 
there may continue to grow. 

Similarly, the Terminal Island Custom- 
house will provide the services and house the 
personnel for which it was designed. More 
than 100 employees will be transferred from 
central Los Angeles, which will retain only 
the smaller staff appropriate to its location. 
The move to the waterfront center of ac- 
tivity, of course, makes sense. 

There is no need to review the history of 
these disputes or to dispense credit to local 
Officials and organizations that supported 
Long Beach’s cause. They did perform ex- 
cellent service, as did Sen. Kuchel and Reps. 
Hosmer and King. The im t thing is 
that the customs officiais Washington 
and on the local scene—including Regional 
Commissioner Frank Creed as well as Mr. 
Knoke—have reached just and proper solu- 
tions. 


I Am the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mary Rando of 
Friona, Tex., won a talent contest in the 
fall of 1966 with a reading by an anony- 
mous author, “I Am the Nation.” I have 
had the pleasure of hearing Mary Rando 
recite her declaration of what makes 
America, America, which she has given 
before 37 civic, youth, and church orga- 
nizations in the region. 

One of 18 children being reared by her 
mother, Mrs. Santos Rando, Mary is 
spending her summer working cotton 
and sugar beets with her brothers and 
sisters. Extra money from her hoeing 
and chores of housework goes to a spe- 
cial college education fund she has at 
the bank. Through love gifts,” her fund 
has grown from her prize money of 
$125—less a tithe to the Friona Baptist 
Mexican Mission, where she teaches a 
class of 10- and il-year-old boys, and 
a payment on new furniture for her 
home—to $675. 

I would like to enter “I Am the Na- 
tion” in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL Recorp for the benefit of all of 
us: 
From the Amarillo (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Globe, Aug. 6, 1967] 
“I Am THE NATION” 


I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Declara- 
tion of 

Independence is my birth certificate. 

The bloodlines of the world run in my veins, 
because 

I offered freedom to the oppressed. 

Iam many things and many people. 
Iam the nation. 


I am 195 million living souls and the ghost 
of 

Millions who have lived and died for me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I stood 
at 

Lexington and fired the shot heard around 
the world. 

I am Washington, 
Henry. 

Iam John Paul Jones, the Green Mountain 
Boys and Davy Crockett. 


I am Lee and Grant and Abe Lincoln, I re- 
member the 

Alamo, the Maine and Pearl Harbor. 

When freedom called I answered, and stayed 
„until s 


Jeferson and Patrick 


It was over, over there. 


I left my heroic dead in Flanders’ Field, on 
the 

Rock of Corregidor, on the bleak slopes of 
Korea, 

And in the steaming jungles of Vietnam. 


I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands 
of Kansas 

And the granite hills of Vermont. 

I am the coal fields of the Virginias and 
Pennsylvania, 

The fertile lands of the West, the Golden 
Gate and 

The Grand Canyon. I am Independence Hall, 
the 

Monitor and the Merrimac. 


I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


My arms reach out to embrace Alaska and 

Three million square miles throbbing with 
industry. 

I am more than five million farms, I am 
forest, feld, mountain and dessert. 

I am quite villages and cities that never 
sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down 

The streets of Philadelphia with his bread- 
loaf under his arm. You can see Betsy 
Ross with her needle. 

You can see the lights of Christmas and hear 
the 


Strains of “Auld Lang Syne” as the calendar 
turns. 


Iam Babe Ruth and the World Series. 

I am 130,000 schools and colleges. 

I am 320,000 churches where my people wor- 
ship 

God as they think best. 

I am a ballot dropped in a box, the roar of 
a crowd 


In a stadium and the voices of a choir In a 
cathedral. 

I am an editorial in a newspaper and a letter 
to a Congressman. 

Iam Albert Einstein and Billy Graham. 


I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster and 
Tom Edison. 

I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers and the 
Wright 

Brothers, I am George Washington Carver, 
Daniel 

Webster and Jonas Salk. I am Longfellow, 
Harriet 

Beecher Stowe, Walt Whitman and Thomas 
Paine, 
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Yes, I am the nation, and these are the 
things that Iam. 

I was conceived in freedom and, God will- 
ing, in 

Freedom I will spend the rest of my days. 


May I possess always the integrity, the cour- 
age and the 

Strength to keep myself unshackled, to re- 
main a 


Citadel of freedom and a beacon of hope to 
the world. 
This is my wish, my goal, my prayer in this 


year 
Of 1967—One hundred and ninety-one years 
after I was born! 


Navy A-6 Intruders Bomb Rain or Shine 
Over North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
in the. Congress have vigorously sup- 
ported the A-6 aircraft program because 
we know of its importance as an all- 
weather aircraft. Its advanced electron- 
ics capability makes it invaluable to our 
forces in Vietnam. This is pointed up 
in a recent Associated Press dispatch 
carried in the New York Times on Thurs- 
day, August 3, which I submit for re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Navy A-6 INTRUDERS BOMB RAIN OR SHINE 

OvER NORTH VIETNAM 

Apoarp U.S.S. “ENTERPRISE” OvER NORTH 
Vrernam —Night in and night out and in the 
worst of weather, two-man crews in the 
Navy's new A-6 Intruders are carrying bomb 
loads in the air war over North Vietnam. 

The Intruder goes anywhere anytime in 

the North, hitting power plants, rail yards, 
bridges and truck traffic. 
The B-52, billed by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand for years as the nation’s all-weather 
bomber, seldom moves north of the 17th 
Parallel since these eight-engine planes 
would be more subject to MIG’s, the Surface 
to Air Missiles (SAM), and rings of lax guns 
that protect North Vietnamese targets. 

F4 Phantoms, F-105 Thunderchiefs and 
A-4 Skyhawks of both services are most effec- 
tive when the pilots bomb visually. With 
months of monsoon weather in the North, the 
bulk of these aircraft attack only when it 
clears for a few hours or a hole can be found 
in a cloud bank. 

But every day two squardons of A-6’s sort 
out the alr defense problem. 

“We use bad weather like a security 
blanket,” said Lieut. (jg.) Kelly Patterson 
of Long Beach, Calif., a bombardier with the 
Intruder squadron aboard the Enterprise. 

The Intruder aircraft is 60 feet long with 
a bulbous nose and canopy hunkering over 
two engines. It tapers to a fine tail with sail- 
like stabilizers and rudder. Its stubby wings 
have retracting folls and flaps that allow 
for stable and seemingly endless flight low 
or high altitudes. About 15,000 pounds of 
bombs and rockets can be hung on an A-6 
belly and wings. 

Inside, the pllot and bombardier sit side 
by side, contemplating eight square feet of 
radar scopes, a television set, defensive gear, 
dials, gauges, radios, and assorted indicators. 

An inertial navigation system need only be 
told where it is starting from and where the 
target is. It will tell the crew how far away 
the target is and when they can expect to be 
there, and cue the combing radar. 
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Intruder crews often take out alone, push- 
ing after targets 100 miles up the Red River 
delta, encountering fiak and missiles some- 
times for six minutes at a stretch. 

Lieutenant Patterson’s pilot is Eugene 
McDaniel, of Oceana, Va., who says Happi- 
nes is feet wet,” referring to the time when 
the Intruder crew leaves the coast after a 
run. 

However, the pilot adds: 

“We got to hit them in a bigger way. We're 
pursuing the right course. We hit Thain 
Guyen (steel and power plants) and that's 
something it takes them a long time to 
build.” 

He and Lieutenant Patterson have flown 58 
missions. 


Can the War on Poverty Rise Above 
Partisan Politics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, Congressman Grssons, and I take 
pleasure in calling to the attention of the 
Members an excellent article written by a 
distinguished and objective social scient- 
ist with reference to the war on poverty 
and the opportunity crusade. The article 
is as follows: 

CAN THE Wak ON Poverty RISE ABOVE 
PARTISAN Po.trics? 
(By Sar A. Levitan, the George Washington 
University) 

(Note.—To appear in Poverty and Human 
Resources Abstracts, September-October 
1967.) 

Partisan politics, according to pious decla- 
rations by politicians, ends at water’s edge. 
While this patriotic sentiment is observed 
more in its breach than practice, politicians 
normally rise above their narrow partisan in- 
terests in case of national emergency, and 
certainly in case of war. The domestic war 
on poverty, however, never achieved such a 
privileged status. Few if any issues on the 
Congressional agenda during the past three 
years engendered as much controversy as 
the antipoverty legislation. 

Conceived and planned in the Executive 
branch, the Economic Opportunity bill was 
presented to Congress on March 16, 1964, as 
the first major Johnson program. Potent 
forces in the House of Representatives, led 
by the then Chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, Adam Clayton Powell, 
contrived to keep the “war on poverty” a 
Democratic affair. Congressional considera- 
tions of the antipoverty effort generated a 
great deal of heat, but litle insights into the 
causes or the most effective means to com- 
bat the social ill. The Congressional debates 
on the war on poverty are not likely to be 
included among the more glorious hours of 
Congress or to add to its reputation as a 
deliberative body. 

There is a glimmer of hope that the situa- 
tion might change in 1967. True to course, 
Congress has before it two major measures 
for the continuation of the antipoverty pro- 
gram: one proposed by the Administration 
and the other by the Republican opposition. 
A closer examination of the two bills indicates 
that the substantive approaches are essen- 
tially similar and that the differences have 
been exaggerated. 

The Administration has dropped much of 
the rhetoric which characterized earlier ef- 
forts and the sloganeering has subsided. On 
the other hand, the Republicans in the House 
introduced their own measure with a mini- 
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mum of fanfare, indicating that the pro- 
posals are bargainable. In introducing their 
Opportunity Crusade—the Republican name 
for the antipoverty measure—the sponsors 
expressed the hope that their measure will 
receive bipartisan support and that the bill 
is “a collection of proposals and suggestions” 
and not “as a final or inflexible substitute“ 
to the Administration bills 

Other bills are likely to emerge from the 
Committees which held hearings on the en- 
abling legislation, but these are likely to 
differ from one another only on details. The 
Administration has placed a price tag on the 
legislation and Congress is unlikely to exceed 
that limit. Even if the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee outbids the Admin- 
istration, as it did last year, there is little 
possibility that Congress will agree to major 
program expansion. Moreover, after three 
years of experience, the major thrusts of the 
poverty program have been determined; 
constituents for each program have been 
established and radical changes within the 
current framework are not foreseen. Debates 
over the various legislative proposals focus 
on techniques and methods of presently op- 
erating measures. 

This development does not necessarily sug- 
gest that the Economic Opportunity Act has 
exhausted the strategies to combat poverty. 
Indeed, new proposals meriting careful con- 
sideration have already been introduced. The 
proposals by Senators Robert F. Kennedy, 
Charles H. Percy and Abraham A. Ribicoff 
have received the greatest attention. How- 
ever, given the present climate of opinion 
and budgetary constraints, these and other 
proposals are not likely to be considered 
by the 90th Congress and almost certainly 
will not be taken up during the current 
session. 

Both the Administration and the Repub- 
lican bills would extend the legislation for 
a period of three years, avoiding the need 
for annual review of the enabling legislation. 
If either bill, or a combination of the two, 
is adopted, legislative oversight will be lim- 
ited over the next three years to the ap- 
propriations process. 

The Administration is “running on its 
record“ and its proposal to extend the life 
of the Economic Opportunity Act contains 
little innovation or real change. It proposes 
to raise the level of expenditures during 
fiscal 1968 to $2.06 billion, an increase of 
$372 million from the preceding year. The 
additional funds would bolster job creation 
programs and expand Head Start. Otherwise, 
the Administration: bill focuses on placating 
public and Congressional criticisms of the 
legislation. Many amendments reflect ad- 
ministrative regulation and practices which 
are already in effect. These legislative amend- 
ments are designed to offer Members of Con- 
gress the opportunity to claim credit for 
tightening the poverty program and pre- 
venting future abuses. The proposed 
“changes” include the prescribing of screen- 
ing procedures for the Job Corps; authorizing 
center directors to take disciplinary meas- 
ures, even dismissing of corpsmen; provid- 
ing for greater involvement of neighborhood 
communities in administering Job Corps cen- 
ters; expanding the role of states and elected 
local officials in the operation of community 
action programs; and prohibiting the use of 
federal funds for illegal picketing and 
demonstrations. 

The Republican Opportunity Crusade 
would not abolish the war on poverty, con- 
trary to extremist attacks and misleading 
news reports. But it would dismantle the 
present Office of Economic Opportunity, 
transferring most of its activities to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
As a substitute for the OEO's present co- 
ordinating functions, the Opportunity Cru- 
sade would establish a Council of Economie 
Opportunity Advisers to the President, on a 


Press Release by Congressmen Albert H. 
Quie and Charles E. Goodell, June 8, 1967. 
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par with the Council of Economic Advisers. 
The bill provides essentially the same fed- 
erally-supported programs initiated by the 
Economic Opportunity Act, with one serious 
Omission. The Crusaders would abolish the 
EQA-sponsored adult job creation and train- 
ing programs. This omission accounts for 
Most of the $315 million “savings” proposed 
by the Republicans, who would authorize the 
expenditure of $1,745 million. 

The case for abolishing OEO ts not persua- 
sive. The agency has thus far concentrated 
on administering its own programs and can 
Claim little success in achieving coordination 
of the antipoverty egorts. But it is not at all 
Clear that a “high level” advisory council 
Without any operating programs could 
achieve a greater degree of success. The 
Planning and research staff of OEO already 
undertakes the tasks that the Crusaders 
Would assign to the proposed advisory coun- 
cll, though its recommendations and the re- 
sults of its research are normally not pub- 
lished: The same contraints of the research 
and planning arm of OEO would also be 
Present in the proposed new council. Up- 
Grading the present functions of OEO's re- 
Search and planning arm would not neces- 
sarily improve its product or enhance its 
Value. 

Whatever the accomplishments of the ex- 
isting Council of Economic Advisers, it can 
hardly claim credit for objective evaluation 
of on-going government programs or for 
Spelling out future Administration plans. 
Like any other federal agency, the Council's 
Pronouncements are subject to constraints 
imposed by the Administration. 

The Opportunity Crusade is, however, not 
devoid of promising proposals and adoption 
of some new measures in the bill would 
Strengthen the antipoverty effort. The poor 
Would be better served by consolidating the 
Administration proposal with the Republi- 
Can bill. 

Though the Crusaders would abolish OEO 
While the Administration is adamant on con- 
tihuing the agency, the two are not set on a 
Collision course. The news media, buttressed 
by the occasionally distorted and exaggerated 
Statements of the antagonists, have played 
up the differences ignoring the vast similar- 
ities In the two bills. The supporters of the 
Administration’s Economic Opportunity Act 
and the Opportunity Crusade both recognize 
the need to coordinate antipoverty efforts. 
And both are committed to similar types of 
Programs. Republican spokesmen have indi- 
Cated that the abolition of OEO is a negoti- 
able item, provided that agreement can be 
reached upon substantive programs. 

There is even a possibility that the poverty 
Program for the first time can receive bi- 
Partisan support. Both groups are interested 
in strengthening the antipoverty effort. The 
Question is whether the antagonists can 
achieve a compromise which will attract suf- 
ficient support, The alternative may be a dis- 
Memberment of the antipoverty program 
With no winners, and the poverty clients of 
the various programs the major victims. It 
can be assumed that the Administration bill 
With some modifications will survive the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and pass the Senate. A different situa- 
tion exists in the House. The Republicans 
and defecting Democrats may not be able to 
abolish OEO, but they are in a position to 
tack on various crippling and damaging 
amendments. 

The pity is that those interested in 
Strengthening the antipoverty effort can find 
grounds to combine thelr forces, Many pro- 
Visions of the Opportunity Crusade would 
Strengthen the youth job creation and train- 
ing programs of the Administration bill. If 
agreement is reached on the substantive is- 
Sues, the controversy of dissolving OEO and 
transferring its programs to different agen- 
cles could also be resolved. The Job Corps 
Would be strengthened by greater involve- 
Ment of state educational agencies in admin- 

tering centers, as Is proposed by the Oppor- 
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tunity Crusade, The Job Corps has not suf- 
ficiently utilized the educational and voca- 
tional capabilities of states. It could have 
avoided a great many problems if state agen- 
cies had been drawn into the administration 
of centers. 

The data developed by the Job Corps indi- 
cate that some conservation centers in par- 
ticular do a poor educational job. The situ- 
ation may be corrected by turning these cen- 
ters over to the state educational agencies. 
The Opportunity Crusade, however, goes too 
far and would turn the entire Job Corps pro- 
gram over to the Office of Education. The 
individual centers would be administered by 
state educational agencies. There is no need 
to transfer centers which are now success- 
fully operating to new auspices, 

There is also merit in the Republican bill 
in integrating, wherever feasible, residential 
centers for youths with area vocational 
schools and community technical schools. 
Such combined facilities would train both 
the poor and nonpoor, and day students as 
well as residential trainees. This will avoid 
segregating poor youths from the rest of the 
population. However, adequate safeguards 
must be provided to prevent the poor from 
being “screened out” of the facilities. Experi- 
ence has shown that where programs are 
open both to poor clients and the more ad- 
vantaged, a “creaming” process sets in, ex- 
cluding the poor. 

The Opportunity Crusade also calls for the 
establishment of Military Career Centers ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, 
Under this provision youths rejected by the 
Armed Forces could voluntarily enroll to re- 
ceive remedial education and training. These 
experimental centers may give the military 
the experience and the capability to educate 
and train deficiently educated youths, When 
the Vietnam fighting ends, which we all hope 
wil! be soon, the military can be expected to 
raise its standards of draft eligibility. Un- 
less the Armed Forces can develop an ability 
to train young men to meet its own stand- 
ards, a great many disadvantaged youths 
will be excluded from military service. 

Some may object to this proposal antici- 
pating that the military will someday draft 
youths who are presently rejected. The 
objection could be based on several grounds. 
At the one extreme there are those who 
oppose involving the military in “social re- 
form” work. There are others who object to 
relying upon the military as an educational 
institution. 

But if the military does reach a stage 
where such youths are drafted, beneficial 
results may be expected to follow. This 
would not, of course, create any necessary 
inequity in the selective service system. In 
effect, however, those youths who were poorly 
educated would be required to continue their 
education in the armed services in order to 
fulfill their military obligation, As a matter 
of publle policy, there is general agreement 
about the desirability of compulsory educa- 
tion for children when they reach school age. 
It is difficult to see valid objections to ex- 
tending the same idea to youths who have 
failed to achieve a rudimentary education 
during the years of normal compulsory 
education. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps would be 
strengthened by incorporating some of the 
Opportunity Crusade: proposals. The most 
promising of these provisions is the measure 
which would utilize federal funds to sub- 
sidize private employers to hire disadvan- 
taged youth, paying up to 25 percent of their 
wages. The present law already permits pri- 
vate employers to employ NYC enrollees, but 
limits government assistance to reimbursing 
the costs of any training that is provided. 
Thus far little use has been made of this 
subsidy, 

Many NYC enrollees have been assigned to 
“make work“ projects, creating a serious 
problem. The public and nonprofit agencies 
that sponsor the vast majority of programs 
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contribute only 10 percent of the cost of the 
projects which can be made in kind, In most 
cases, NYC supplies free labor. As a result, it 
is not surprising that NYC enrollees are fre- 
quently assigned to perform marginal work. 
This problem could be attacked by requiring 
public and nonprofit agencies sponsoring 
NYC projects to increase their contributions. 
There is, however, a danger that many NYC 
sponsors would be unable to raise the neces- 
sary cash, especially in areas which need 
NYC projects for out-of-school youths the 
most. 

Extending NYC to private employers should 
improve the situation. It is unlikely that a 
private employer paying 75 percent of a 
youth's wages would hire NYC youth unless 
their services were needed. The 25 
wage subsidization to the employer is not a 
gift. Hiring and keeping deficlently educated 
workers involves extra expenses to the em- 
ployer, and the reimbursement would assist 
responsible employers to defray the added 
costs of employing youths qualified for NYC 
help. 

The Crusaders also propose to transfer the 
Community Action Program, lock, stock and 
barrel to HEW. A special assistant secretary 
would administer the program. The proposal, 
however, would make no substantive differ- 
ences in the CAP program, The Crusaders 
would permit CAP to continue to exercise 
maximum flexibility in selecting programs 
within the confines of their allocation, The 
bill does introduce an exception, requiring 
CAP to fund birth control programs. Since 
OEO has dragged Its feet in this area, the 
statement of Congressional intent requiring 
more energetic support of family planning is 
not amiss. 


If a bipartisan approach to the war on 
poverty is to be achieved, the Crusaders must 
also give ground, The focal point of contro- 
versy relates to the continuation of OEO. 
The Administration has made it clear that 
this is not a bargainable issue. And the Cru- 
saders would lose little if they acceded to 
the Administration demand. 

It would also seem that the proposed Re- 
publican saving.“ eliminating the adult 
training and job creation programs, is diffi- 
cult to defend. In light of the high unem- 
ployment in slum areas, the need for these 
programs seems evident. It is true that these 
pro; rarely achieved the goals set by 
the legislation leading participants to sub- 
professional careers. The programs do, how- 
ever, provide income maintenance to poor 
adults and enable participants to perform 
useful tasks. The recent increase in the level 
of national unemployment, though minimal, 
indicates the need for the continuation of 
a program in which the government assumes 
the responsibility as an employer of last 
resort. 

The chief beneficiaries of a bipartisan 
approach to the federal antipoverty programs 
would be the disadvantaged. A nonelection 
year presents the best chance to achieve 
this laudable goal. The challenge is whether 
the Administration and Congress will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 
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Future International Economic Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
the Foreign Economic Policy Subcom- 
Mittee of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee held a series of very valuable hear- 
ings under the able chairmanship of 
Representative Hate Boccs, of Louisiana. 
Much valuable information was secured 
at these hearings. Some of the most sig- 
nificant was the testimony of Dr. N. R. 
Danielian, president of the International 
Economic Policy Association. In my 
view, the suggestions he makes for fut- 
ure international economic policy might 
Well point to the course of action that the 
administration and Congress should 


So that it will be available to Mem- 
bers of Congress, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the testimony be printed in the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testil- 
Mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FUTURE TRADE POLICY 
(Testimony of N. R. Danielian, president, In- 
ternationi Economic Policy Association, be- 
fore the Foreign Economic Policy Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Economic Committee, 

July 18, 1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore this Committee which has taken on the 
important task of reviewing U.S. trade policy, 
Particularly because I have just returned 
from an eight week trip to major European 
Centers investigating this very subject. The 
Suggestions contained in this brief paper are 

on extensive studies of postwar trends 
in international trade and payments, backed 
by the experience of our member companies 
which comprise a representative segment of 
the American economy, production and em- 
Ployment. These companies are vitally con- 
cerned with the succesa of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy and the interest of free world 
security and prosperity, At the outset I think 
it important to state that they are “outward- 
looking” international business corporations 
With worldwide operations; therefore they 
have a stake not only in the growth and vi- 
tality of our own country but in that of other 
free world countries as well. 

NEW FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


New forces and conditions have emerged 
the world since the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program was adopted, particu- 
larly since World War II. which require a 
review of U.S. foreign economic policy. The 
Most important of these factors are; 

1. The grouping of important trading 
Partners of the United States into blocs, 
èg., the European Economic Community 
(EEC), the Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EPTA), and the Latin American Free 
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Trade Area (LAFTA) which is to be merged 
into a Latin American Common Market, and 
other similar plans stirring in the Pacific, 
even in Africa, requires a reassessment of 
the basic premises of U.S. foreign economic 
policy. 

2. Communist countries have ambitions 
to become major factors in world trade and 
investment under the principle of competi- 
tive coexistence, and they have asked for 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, 

3. There is a rise of economic nationalism 
in the world which has hampered efforts to 
liberalize trade. 

4. The important role that international 
corporations have come to play in world 
trade and investment is a new phenomenon, 
not yet clearly understood, 

5. The Importance of advanced technology 
and the conditions for its transfer in the 
course of world trade and investment are 
receiving worldwide attention and must be 
considered in any future trade policy. 

6. The character of U.S. trade, both im- 
ports and exports, has changed radically 
since World War II. and the significance of 
this change for future trade policy needs 
serious study. 

7. The demands of less developed countries 
for trade concessions from the developed 
countries pose new problems. 

8. U.S. balance of payments deficits and 
their relation to trade policy have not re- 
ceived adequate attention. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


Our analysis of the meaning of these 
changed conditions and emerging trends 
leads us to the suggestion that the United 
States should; N 

1. Adopt a conditional most-favored- 
nation policy in relation to developed coun- 
tries and trading blocs, East and West alike. 

2. Seek review and amendment of some 
of the basic postwar agreements, such as 
GATT, to conform with current realities. 

3. Proceed with the organization of a 
North Atlantic Free Trade Association, start- 
ing with Canada, and later extending it to 
the United Kingdom and other EFTA coun- 
tries, when (as seems probable) their bid 
for membership in the EEC falls. Provision 
should be made for associate membership 
for the Latin American Common Market, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan and others 
under clearly defined conditions. Within the 
framework of this North Atlantic Free Trade 
Association, we should be prepared to offer 
less developed countries unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

4. Codify the rules and regulations under 
which government-generated technology is 
made available abroad. This may require 
legislation to define and limit the conditions 
under which the results of government- 
financed research and development can be 
transferred. 

5. Revise our antitrust laws and our tax 
laws and regulations so as to permit Ameri- 
can business to compete more effectively 
abroad. 

6. Avoid the cumbersome and rigid com- 
modity agreements proposed by the less de- 
veloped countries, because they will result 
in uneconomic allocation of resources. In- 
stead, we should encourage them to direct 
their resources into more productive 
employment. 

Let us now consider the reasons for these 
recommendations. 


In the negotiation of GATT, the United 
States accepted the principle of uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment. But 
in Article 24, we agreed to a provision which 
made possible trade blocs, permitting trade 
concessions to their members but not to 
outsiders, a patent violation of the principle 
of unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, GATT has really blurred the definition 
of a nation as understood under trade 
treaties. There are now some nations more 
favored than others. We must either rede- 
fine the meaning of the word nation, or de- 
velop a set of new principles which apply 
to trading blocs. 

In the recently concluded Kennedy Round 
of trade negotiations, the EEC demonstrated 
how difficult trade blocs can be in multi- 
national negotiations based on the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation principle. They 
held up the negotiations for years while they 
put their own affairs in order. When they 
finally came to the negotiating table they 
made it clear that the internal agricultural 
policy, a highly protectionist one, which they 
had agreed on while making everybody else 
wait, was more important than the general 
liberalization of world trade and was not 


However, the EEC saw its exports, incl 
intra-EEC trade, go up by 130 percent. But, 
its exports to the rest of the world kept 
pace at about the world average, doubling 
during this period, while exports among 
member countries trebled. 

Over the same period, imports of the 
United States doubled. Those of the EEO 
increased by 2.3 times. Here again, however, 
EEC's imports from the rest of the world 
grew at about the world rate, while imports 
from member countries trebled. 

It is clear that the discriminatory ar- 
rangements possible in such a trade group- 
ing make it possible to increase trade among 
the members while restricting the ability 
of those outside to compete. 

We will not be able to deal effectively 
with such trading blocs as the EEC under 
the unconditional most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple. Letting them have the advantage of 
every concession we make to any other mem- 
ber of GATT leaves us with no basis for 
bargaining hard on importent items of dis- 
crimination. We will have to come to bi- 
lateral negotiations with such grou- 3 on a 
conditional most-fayored-nation basis if we 
are to hold our own. 

EAST-WEST TRADE 

The growth of trade between the Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe and 
Western Europe and Japan, and the clearly 
demonstrated interest of all the parties to 
see it increase further, make it obvious that 
we must anticipate the time when Com- 
munist countries become important factors 
in world trade and, perhaps on & one-way 
basis, investment as well. They have ex- 
pressed an interest in normalizing trade re- 
lations with the United States: they ask . 
access to our markets on an unconditional 
most-favored-nation basis; they want to buy 
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up-to-date U.S. technology; they want access 
to U.S. credit sources. Our government has 
favorably on many occasions. 

It is to be hoped that conditions may so 
develop that these goals can be realized. In 
its proper context we shall have some sug- 
gestions along these lines, But here we must 
consider the implications for U.S. trade 

of such developments. 
See aware of Phe Shek: that the. Adii 
istration is recommending “conditional” 
most-favyored-nation treatment, subject to 
bilateral trade agreements for shor; dura- 
tions, renewable and cancellable for cause. 
But this does not meet their real desire for 
nondiscriminatory treatment. 

Ultimately we must universalize our trade 
policy. But it is not feasible to extend un- 
conditional most-fayored-nation treatment 
to state-controlled economies. 

They need not resort to tariffs or other 
indirect devices to control imports nor worry 
about cost of production in exports. It is 
difficult to envisage how, in such states, in- 
dustrial property rights or investments, 
should they be allowed, could be protected, 
since the citizens of these countries have 
such limited rights in these matters. The only 
effective means of protection will lie in our 
ability to bargain hard, and if need be, to 
withdraw concessions. This could not be 
readily done under the unconditional most- 
fayored-nation principle. Here again, we must 
resort to bilateral negotiations under the con- 
ditional most-favored-nation principle, with 
emphasis on reciprocity. 

NATIONALISM 


Nationalism, particularly in economic mat- 
ters, is rising all over the world, in developed 
and developing countries alike. This can 
be seen in the efforts of the EEC, under 
Prench pressure, to attain agricultural self- 
sufficiency; local content requirements in 
most South American countries; and prefer- 
ential treatment of indigenous trading com- 
panies in Japan. Continued adherence to the 
unconditional most-favored-nation principle 
leaves us without any adequate means of 
dealing with these increasingly important 
nontariff barriers to the growth of our trade. 
In response to such actions, emphasis must 
be placed on nondiscriminatory nationality 
treatment and reciprocity. To enforce this, 
the United States must make trade conces- 
sions conditional on some of these impedi- 
ments being removed. 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


The rise of international corporations and 
their importance to world production and 
trade is inadequately understood. They are 
responsible for a substantial portion of our 
exports, and they have proved an effective 
means of spreading technical competence and 
economic progress. 

International trade and investment are in- 
extricably related. They are risky and expen- 
sive, requiring commitment of time, money 
and personnel, as well as experience in deal- 
ing with other peoples and governments. 
Traditional attitudes about small- versus 

business, however applicable at 
home, do not necessarily apply in world trade. 
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We must help small businesses to pool their 
resources in foreign trade, and help the 
larger ones to do a more effective job. This 
may require a good hard look at our anti- 
trust laws as they apply to foreign opera- 
tions, and to tax laws and regulations as they 
apply to export business, 
TECHNOLOGY 
All the world, East and West, Is aware of 


of the world envies US. industry, not only 
for its inventiveness, but also for its daring 
to take risks and apply up-to-date methods 
in production and marketing. This is the 
greatest comparative advantage the United 
States possesses in economic competition. 
But we cannot be complacent. There are all 
kinds of suggestions under discussion for the 
transfer of this technology to other coun- 
tries. Western Europe, Eastern and 
the less developed countries all want access to 
this technology and know-how. This is now a 
major preoccupation in Europe, and engages 
the interest of NATO and OECD, as well as 
the COMECON and UNCTAD countries, And, 
of course, once they get it they expect to 
compete with us. 

Much of this technology is in private hands, 
with proprietary rights which cannot be di- 
vested. In certain fields, however, such as 
atomic power, electronics, communications, 
space, computers, defense production, health 
and agriculture, the U.S. Government is in 
possession of valuable rights. It is in these 
areas where suggestions have been made for 
intergovernmental negotiations. What we do 
with these rights and how we dispose of them 
will have a profound effect on the competi- 
tive position of the United States. Here again, 
there is a whole range of economic and legal 
problems that remain unexplored. A codifica- 
tion of U.S. Government practice and legisla- 
tive criteria as to when, where, and under 
de conditions the U.S. Government can 

pose of such rights abroad is th 
needed. n 
CHANGING PATTERNS OF U.S. TRADE 


A review of recent trade statistics of the 
United States shows that we have become pri- 
marily suppliers of agricultural raw mate- 
rials, chemicals, raw and semifinished prod- 
ucts, and machinery. We have become large 
importers of end-use consumer products. 
(See Tables 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7.) 

This results from two factors. First, other 
countries exclude, by tariffs, quotas, variable 
levies, internal taxes and other devices, many 
of those products which we can produce eco- 
nomically; and, second, other countries are, 
in many products, simply lower cost produc- 
ers than we are. We cannot accept this chal- 
lenge indefinitely unless we are given a fair 
chance to compete where we have some ad- 
vantages. Here again, a policy of reciprocity 
based on conditional most-favored-nation 
treatment is necessary. 

AMBITIONS OF LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES IN 
TRADE POLICY 

The ambitions of the less developed coun- 

tries, as expressed in various forums, require 
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sympathetic consideration. But what we un- 
dertake to do must be consistent with our 
own long-range economic strength and sta- 
bility and must promise results in a foresee 
able future. Commodity agreements are ® 
rigid and uneconomic way of giving foreign 
aid and unjustiflably impose the cost on 3 
selected group of consumers. They retard the 
reallocation of resources to more productive 
and useful enterprises and industries. Wé 
have learned from sad experience that more 
money is not the answer if it gets into the 
wrong hands or is used the wrong way 

for the wrong objectives. Foreign aid with 
strict application of conditions for self-help» 
and under conditions which protect our bal- 
ance of payments position, is more sensible 
provided the money is spent on worthwhilé 
projects, than commodity agreements or 
automatic compensatory financing. 

Less developed countries also seek prefer- 
ential treatment for their exports of raw 
materials and manufactured goods. This re- 
quest might best be met by offering them 
unconditional most -favored- nation treat- 
ment under the North Atlantic Free Trade 
Association proposal. 

U.S. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICITS 

The persistent U.S, balance of payments 
deficits require that we consider all thes? 
factors. Clearly we are not earning enough 
abroad to do all the things we, as a nation, 
want to do. Unless the factors mention 
above are taken into account, we will not 
be able to earn the required sums to carry 
out our national objectives abroad. 

The stark fact is that US. commercial ex- 
ports are hardly enough to pay for our com- 
modity imports. If you deduct the foreign 
aid induced exports and the military hard- 
ware sales from export figures, it is doubtful 
that purely civilian commercial imports and 
exports are in balance. It is the income on 
investments and services that is paying for 
a substantial portion of our government ex- 
penditures abroad. Unfortunately, this is not 
enough. The rest is financed by gold export# 
and borrowings. 

What we need, therefore, is an interna- 
tional incomes policy and a foreign incomes 
and expense budget. All the factors men- 
tioned above must be considered in this 
scheme. What trade policy will increase our 
income? What policies toward international 
corporations, their exports and investments 
abroad, will increase their contribution to 
international income? What policies in the 
transfer of technology will enhance our 
earnings and competitive position? what 
policies toward Eastern countries and less 
developed countries will improve economi? 
and political conditions without undermin- 
ing our economic strength and stability? 

I hope this Committee will consider our 
suggestions and also add its prestige to the 
proposal that the Administration prepare 
annually, a foreign incomes estimate, and 
a foreign incomes and expense budget, and 
adopt constructive policies to enhance the 
income and balance the international budget 

The tables referred to follow: 


TABLE 1.—GROWTH OF TRADE (EXPORTS) BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRY, 1953-66 


Tin billions of dollars and percentages 1] 


T a a a — A a a . LE ee ee 


Total world 
trade? 
Extra-EEC 
Year 


Percen Percen Percent, Percen' 
Amount 1960 Amount i960" Amount 1960 Amount 1960 
=100 =100 =100 =100 


974.1 66 pol 50 y.o 
76.9 68 11.1 58 47 
84.3 1 127 66 56 
93.6 1 ne 68 64 
100.5 %& 153 75 7.2 
935.9 3 159 80 2 
101.4 R 1.1 90 12 
112.9 100 1.5 100 1. 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 


European Economic Community European Free Trade Association 
Intra-EEC 


Extra-EFTA Intra-EFTA 


= 


39 pei 2 23 a p.s 78 pss 
2 15 75 24 7 7.8 2 15.0 
5 i116 a 26 76 85 D 154 
& Re 88 28 73 9.3 3 189 
& 137 s0 20 3 8.7 s 207 
8 133 8 23 81 a3 9 17.8 
2 42 bal a6 83 3.7 95 17.4 
we 158 199 as we m3 10 2 4 


United Kingdom United States 


Percent, Percen Percen' Percen Percen 
Amount 1960 Amount 960" Amount 1960" Amount 1960" Amount 1960” Amount 
=100 = 100 =100 =100 =100 


Canada Latin America? Japan 

Percent, 

1960 

=100 
is 
BS we ot e N a 3 
PRE RTS CES 2 
7 2 8.0 73 20 — 
82 455 BS æ 25 2 
88 8.1 $3 27 283 z 
88 81 mr a2 9 29 3 
88 5.4 9% 23 88 35 — 

100 56 100 8 100 4.1 J 
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TABLE 1.—GROWTH OF TRADE (EXPORTS) BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRY, 1953-66—Continued 
[In billions of dollars and percentages *] 


Total world European Economic Community European Free Trade Association 
trade * — ——ů— — — — — ——— United Kingdom United States Canada Latin America 3 Japan 


5 Extra- EC Intra- EEC Extra- EFTA Intra-EFTA 
‘ear 
Percent, Percen' Percent, Percent, Percen' Percen' Percen' Percen' Percent, 
Amount 1960 Amount 1960” Amount 1960 Amount 1960 Amount 1960" Amount 1960" Amount 1960.” Amount 1960 Amount 1960 Amount 1960 
=100 =100 =100 =100 =100 =100 =100 = =l =100 
1118.2 105 220.4 103 $11.9 115 $57 103 p.e 109 $10.8 102 $206 mm $5.8 109 R7 101 2 107 
124.1 111 2.6 104 136 131 16.4 107 41 116 11.1 104 21.3 104 5,9 113 22 ne 4s 103 
135.3 119 21.8 108 159 152 12.8 116 46 122 II. 9 108 2.9 114 65 124 9.7 113 14 147 
151.9 131 24.2 118 18.4 172 (18.7 118 5.3 145 12.3 113 28.0 128 77 145 «106 116 . 7 181 
164.4 11 2.1 131 208 193 20.7 128 5.8 1% 13.7 119 2.0 129 a1 149 11.1 121 25 235 
180.5 153 29.4 12 22.2 2 222 132 6.3 162 14. 7 29.9 141 9.6 170 11.5 21 265 
et SR re d— rp ß ̃ .. ̃—7 eee a ee Be es 
1 Percentages are based on volume of trade data calculated in million metric tons. 3 Including Cuba. 
2 Excluding Soviet bloc countries. 


Source: European Economic Community, Monthly Statistics, 1967, No. 2, p. 17. 
TABLE 2—GROWTH OF TRADE (IMPORTS) BY REGION AND SELECTED COUNTRY, 1953-66 
{In billions of dollars and percentages 1} 


Total world European Economic Community European Free Trade Association 
trade? United Kingdom United States Canada Latin America 3 Japan 


Extra- ETC Intra-EEC Extra-EFTA Intra-EFTA (t. a. h.) (Lob.) 
Year 
Percen pe Percen Percent, Percent, Percent, Percent, Percent, Percent, Percent, 
Amount 1960" Amount 1960" Amount 1960 i Amount 1960 Amount 1960 Amount 1960 Amount 1960 Amount 1960 Amount 1960 Amount 1960 
=] =100. =100 = 100 =i =100 =100 =10 =100 =100 
62 0 5¹ 0 29 J12. 5 62 $24 58 8.4 A ($10.9 12 4 . 5 2 Ri 44 
33 66 12 57 75 47 13.1 66 2.6 73 9.5 22 «103 68 41 73 7.4 83 24 4 
89.2 21 147 64 5.6 5 181 75 2.8 76 10.9 80 11.4 76 46 89 7.5 33 25 49 
98.5 79 160 72 8.3 61 15.8 76 3.0 79 109 8 12.7 82 5.6 107 7.9 % 3.2 61 
108, 2 84 17.8 78 7.0 66 16.9 80 12 811.4 83 132 83 57 102 93 110 43 7 
101.4 83 16.1 73 6.8 66 15.7 81 3.0 81 10,5 83 13.2 87 5.4 93 2 5 102 30 63 
106, 5 89 186.2 83 8.1 8&2 16.8 88 3.2 8 11.1 88 15.4 103 5.7 104 7.9 95 26 80 
119.1 100 19.4 100 10,2 100 19.4 100 3.6 100 12.7 100 15,0 100 5.7 100 84 100 45 100 
124.3 104 20.5 106 11.7 115 19.6 102 4.0 109 12.3 g8 14.6 98 5.7 102 87 103 58 131 
131.7 112 22.4 118 13.4 131 20.4 107 42 116 12.6 101 16.2 112 5.9 106 a8 107 8 125 
143.1 120 247 132 157 152 A. 7 112 47 12 135 W5 17.0 117 61 106 a7 107 & 48 
160. 0 132 26.9 139 18.0 122 2.6 121 5.5 145 154 117 1.6 124 8.2 121 a6 115 7.9 ive 
174.2 142 286 145 204 193 26.1 138 1 156 16.1 ns 2.3 10 ao 139 26 1¹⁸ al 173 
190.9 155 307 156 22.9 24 27.2 (9 67 16.7 121 841 0 a1 © © © a5 208 
‘ Percentages are based on volume of trade data calculated in million metric tons. 4 Not available. 
DD Source: European Economic Community, Monthly Statistics, 1967, No. 2. p. 16. 
TABLE 3 
[In millions of dollars 
U.S. trade in food and related products, U.S. trade in food and related products, 
eee U.S. trade in chemicals, 1946-66 t W U.S. trade in chemicals, 1946-66 t 
1 i 1 1 
Exports imports Balance Exports Imports Balance Exports Imports Balance Exports Imports Balance 
Lh „553 1, 406 1, 147 471 85 386 3, 165 3, 467 —302 1, 457 668 789 
1947.. z 423 1.740 1, 683 819 94 725 „952 3, 646 —694 1, 405 800 605 
1948. 2,871 2, 003 868 760 93 662 3, 172 3, 649 —477 1,543 874 669 
1849 2, 587 2,087 500 755 106 649 3,458 3,491 —33 1,763 818 945 
1250. 1, 757 2,642 —885 711 152 559 3,716 3,521 195 1,787 732 1,055 
1951.. 2,793 3, 007 —214 972 175 797 3,992 3, 766 226 1.843 765 1.078 
1952 2, 482 3, 000 —518 208 594 4, 421 3, 942 479 1, 922 705 1.217 
1953 2,216 3, 186 —970 799 252 547 4,971 4,097 874 2,358 707 1,651 
1954 2, 057 3,278 —1.221 9 260 726 4,521 4.013 2, 402 781 1, 621 
1955 2, 502 3, 101 —599 1,073 276 803 5, 191 4,590 601 2,676 957 1,719 
1956. 3, 189 3,176 13 1,229 276 953 
Source: U.S. eee of Commerce, Balance of Payments Statistical Supplement, (rev. ed.): 
11946-56 data not fully consistent with 1957-66 data due to use of different series. and Overseas Business Reports, 
TABLE 4 
Un millions of dollars} 
a ::... T..... .... ... . —. —. —— —— ey ee 
U.S. trade in mineral fuels and related U.S trade in crude materials inedible, U.S. trade in mineral fuels and related US trade in crude materials inedible, 
materials, 1946-66 1 except tuel, 1946-66 1 materials, 1946-66 1 except fuel, 1946-66 ! 
Exports Imports Balance Exports __ Imports Balance Exports Imports Balance Exports imports Balance 
752 1 590 1,058 1, 836 1.814 1.556 258 533 2,766 —233 
1.275 1.015 1. 300 1,968 1,071 1,641 —570 1.755 2, 365 —657 
1,149 432 77 1,126 2, 282 853 1, 559 —706 1, 823 2,925 —1. 102 
870 485 385 1, 508 1,703 814 1,571 —757 22 2, 881 —109 
71 595 182 1,601 2,758 763 1,690 —927 261 2, 550 —211 
1,392 601 791 1,957 3,917 799 1,825 —1. 026 2,209 2,654 445 
1,303 690 613 1,559 2,998 946 1,874 —938 2,472 2,672 —200 
1,041 279 1,244 2,520 gi 1,996 —1, 085 2,952 2, B41 109 
970 141 1,649 2,170 947 2, 222 —1275 2, 856 3,034 —178 
1,141 1,034 107 1,555 2, 639 978 2, 262 —1. 284 3, 076 3, 266 —190 
1, 508 1, 282 226 2,022 2, 696 


11946-56 data not fully consistent with 1957-66 data due to use of dittere 


2 


series. Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Balance of Payments Statistical Supplement (revised 
edition); and Overseas Business Reports. 
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TABLE 5 
la millions of dollars} 
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U.S. trade in machinery, 1946-66 1 R 


Exports ports Balance Exports Imports Balance Exports imports Balance Exports Imports Balance 

bine — 242 32 z0 0⁴⁴ 5 039 976 221 55 TA 431 353 
147 bie 5 rhs Piss 8 bare 183 481 tin ES 670 504 
2, 202 Ww 2,095 1,437 35 1,402 3,685 673 3,012 1,497 957 540 

2,296 14 2,182 1,129 13 1,116 4,083 721 3,372 1911 742 1, 169 

$51 123 1,828 1, 004 24 $30 4, 483 786 3,702 1,651 573 1,078 

452 186 2,276 1384 40 1,344 4,871 349 3,322 1,719 719 1,000 

ns 251 2, 468 1,231 61 1,170 5, 065 1,036 4,029 1,744 754 993 

7% 246 2,500 1.23 58 1,215 5,998 1. 304 4, 6% 2,023 902 1,121 

fe om fa te 3 im 7 ia Reo e kao DS 

ai mate 3 558 3 3,214 1.784 199 1. 585 A * ‘ * * 


1 1946-56 data not fully consistent with 1957-66 data due to use of different series. 


TABLE 6—U,S. TRADE IM OTHER MANUFACTURED GOODS 
AND OTHER TRANSACTIONS,' 1946-662 


fia millions of dollars] 


Exports Imports Balance 


2,381 1,501 s20 
3, 858 1. 2,130 
2,757 2,265 492 
2,64 2.214 430 
2,020 2,710 —690 
2, 854 3,216 —362 
296 3,717 —7e¹ 
2,822 4,101 —273 
2,983 3,641 —653 
3,443 4,236 —788 
3,873 4,908 —1. 5 
4,085 3,904 —191 
3,331 3,561 —170 
3, 183 4.228 1,593 
3,835 4,782 —907 
3,741 4,805 —1,064 
3, 832 5,572 —1.74⁰ 
4,170 6,024 —1,854 
4,825 6,753 —1,928 
4,815 7,522 —2,707 
5, 256 8636 —3,380 
The combined total ts calculated as a residual to 1957. 
data due te 


2 1946-56 data not fully consistent with 1857 
Bso of different series. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Balance of Payments 
Statistical Supplement (rev. ed.); and Overseas Business 


TABLE 7—U.S. TRADE IN NONFOOD CONSUMER GOODS, 
1946-66 ! 
fia millions of dollars} 


Exports imports Balance 


1,075 489 535 
1,527 374 1, 153 
1,131 461 670 

913 410 303 

808 556 252 
1.155 693 462 
1,019 715 304 
1,130 802 328 
1, 144 830 314 
1,276 1,064 212 
1,314 1,260 5 
1,333 1,524 —191 
1,271 1,710 —439 
1,274 2,424  —1,150 
1,328 2,458  —1,130 
1,357 2,200 -W3 
1, 400 2709 -1,307 
1,513 2,889 1. . 
1,715 3333 1.92 
2,42 4il 1.20 
2, 3860 588 -2 048 


1 1946-56 data not fully consistent with 1957-66 data dwe te 
use of different series. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Balance of Payments 
7 a Supplement (Rev. ed.); and Overseas 
po 


| 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Balance of Payments Statistical Supplemental (revised 


edition); and Overseas Business Reports. 


Danger of a Police State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 
Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I submit here 


order to alert our citizens to the danger 
that laws restrictive of our liberties, 
coupled with our police role in the world, 
now presents for our Nation. The release 
follows: 


DANGER OF A POLICE STATE 


Wasnincton, D.C., Aug. 5.—All Americans 
are deeply concerned about the violence in 
our cities, the hostilities in Vietnam, the 
high cost of living, and taxes. But these all 
combine to make still one more problem that 
worries me greatly. The danger I speak of is 
the danger that our country may take an 
easy way out of its trials by turning grad- 
ually into a police state. 

You might say, “Mr. Congressman, as a 
loyal American, you should never admit such 
a possibility in our country.” To answer that, 
I agree that America can avoid becoming a 
police state, but it can only be done if we 


viewed Premier Ky, 
thought our involvement in Vietnam and 
bases in many other countries might make 
us into s policeman for the world. General 
Kys answer was very candid. He sald, “You 
can't help yourselves.” 

To be a world policeman la a very costly 
business. Right now, with the billions spent 
for Vetnam, and the billions that it cost to 
solve the problems in our cities, I believe 
that we already have too much of a finan- 
cial burden to shoulder. I am thinking of 
our expensive bases all over the seven oceans 
and other places, too. And then they say we 
will need $33 billion or so for an anti-bal- 


legislati laturally. 
intended, but it is much worse than just 


who might start a riot after crossing state 
lines. In effect, this bill would keep all kinds 
of people who travel from expressing their 
honest opinions, or counselling organizations 
they represents, such as church and labor 
groups. It would not prevent riots in the 
cities, but it would squelch our freedoms. It 
would be truly “police-state” legislation. 

Another bill of the same angry kind is the 
flag desecration bill. Aimed at a dozen or 50 
unbalanced men who have burned the 
flag on a few occasions, it would permit any- 
one with a grudge against you to hale you 
into Federal Court for acts like throwing 
away, a red, white and blue streamer after a 
birthday party. Again, the small benefit of 
catching a few demented flagburners would 
not justify limiting the freedoms of us all. 
That is what I mean by our angry steps 
downhill into a police state. 

There are more of these anger bills in the 
hopper. 

Of course, force is temporarily necessary to 
put down the instant violence in our cities. 
(I will vote for the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Act which is now on the 
floor of Congress.) Yet it is a great mistake 
for Americans to believe they can deal 
permanently with tremendous social prob- 
lems like those in Vietnam or in the Amer- 
ican cities by perpetual force and policing. 
It isn’t fair to our soldiers or to our law 
officers. For the problems are not wholly mill- 
tary and police problems. 

In Vietnam we are beginning to see that we 
don’t have much ability to cope with the 
problem there. It is only in part a military 
problem. It is also a political problem. The 
very fact that we have been asleep to the 
situation in our cities ought to tell us that 
we are not fuly qualified to understand a 
Place so far and strange as Vietnam. I hope 
we are humble enough to realize that we 
cannot make over an ancient culture 10,000 
miles away. Instead, we have to admit that 
our pocketbook isn't bottomless, and decide 
where our resources should be concentrated. 
There are other reasons, besides, why ve 
shouid not continue acting as a lone police- 
man in the world. America is alrendy re- 
sented by our old allies who have no demo- 
cratic volce in choosing us to be the police- 
man for everyone. As we spend money for 
more police actions around the world, it will 
place more strain on our economy and cut 
down on necessities for our families. In fact, 
being a policeman overseas will place such 
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Pressures on our society that it will require 
us to be even more of a policeman at home, 
With ration cards, wage and price ceilings 
and suppression of dissent. 

Instead of becoming s policeman overseas, 
I hope we will put our American home prob- 
lems first. Our poverty-level families, 
Whether rural or in cities, need our help 
before we waste our wealth on bombing for- 
eign people. More effort is necessary for re- 
habilitation of the cities so that the people 

won't continue, out of desperation, to 
burn their own homes. 

Solving the problem of our cities by force 
alone would also be a very expensive way of 
Ute, it continued for long. The cost of the 
Necessary police, the constant danger due to 
Tesentment within racial minorities, and the 
hideous fact that “America the Beautiful" 
Would have to live with this armed cancer in 
her great cities—all of these argue against 
Continuing to exist with half of our country 
an armed camp. This kind of a solution in 
Our cities might very easily lead to use of 
Identification cards, limitation of travel and 
Other restriction of individual liberties. This 
uu the shameful way of doing in South Africa, 
Where the white and black communities are 
now segregated, 

Every white American ought to admit in 
his heart that possibly he has been too stand- 
Ofiah with members of other races. In the 
future, we must be willing to sell our homes 
to them. We must invite them into our fra- 
ternal organizations and our fire companies. 
We must help them with their needs, such as 
recreational places for their teenagers eve- 
Rings and weekends. Such help can be given 
by individuals in communities. It doesn't 
depend entirely on Federal ald. 

I cannot warn affluent Americans too 
much. Let us not rely on sa hard heart or a 
Policeman’s billy as long-term remedies. Be- 
Ware of angry people who offer hard-bitten 
solutions. There are all too many people 
talking this way. In the end it would be our 
Undoing. 

The two billion underfed and under- 
Privileged people in this world will not allow 
Us to stay a policeman for long. They will 
find enough force to counter us if we per- 
Sist in placing our faith tn force alone. All 

history the multitudes have over- 
Come those who kept them down. That is 
Why I am concerned that we do not perma- 
Nently take the policeman role either at 
home or abroad, but find a way to help those 
at home and those abroad who are rebelling. 
Even though they may be vicious and violent 
at times, let us admit that they may also 
vo a little reason and a little justice on 
their side. If we recognize this, most cer- 
y we will come through the ordeals of 
Present age, and, above all, preserve 
American Democracy. 


Air and Sea Power Hold the Key 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
tortal entitled “Air, Sea Power Hold 
Key,” published in the St. Louis Globe 

t of Saturday and Sunday, Au- 

tast 5 and 6, 1967. The editorial relates 

the position taken by the distinguished 

Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON] 
Concerning the war in Vietnam. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am, Sea Po .- Hot KEY 

Sending more United States troops to Viet- 
nam without first using our air and sea 
power to maximum advantage Is a mistake. 

This, briefly, is the position taken by Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington, as well as this news- 


paper, 

Senator Symington reluctantly has broken 
with the President on this issue, feeling 
strongly that American airmen are still under 
heavy wraps in regard to targets they can 
hit in North Vietnam, 

It would be wise, we believe, for the Pres- 
ident to withhold execution of this order for 
new troops until testimony is heard at the 
Senate Preparedness subcommittee, in a few 
days, regarding how many important military 
targets have not yet been touched in North 
Vietnam. 

To plan an even greater involvement of 
American men, now numbering 461,000 in 
Vietnam—with no plan for victory—is an 
untenable position. 

Senator Symington quite rightly has called 
for removal of the shackles from United 
States air and sea power rather than con- 
tinue to expand the stalemated ground war 
in which our men are prevented from taking 
the ofensive against the enemy. 

Though President Johnson is to be com- 
mended for continuing to stand firm against 
the Communists in Vietnam and the ap- 
peasers at home, he should recognize the war 
cannot be won by a protracted land fight 
that bleeds our manpower and our national 
resources, constantly increasing our commit- 
ments but never applying enough pressure 
te knock out the enemy. 


Forthright Statement on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House one of the clearest and 
forthright statements I have ever read 
describing the mess we are in over in 
Vietnam. 

Writing in the Catholic newspaper 
Our Sunday Visitor of August 6, 1967, 
Father Daniel Lyons, S.J., sums up the 
cruel predicament the Johnson admin- 
istration has gotten us into—a war which 
it cannot win—or will not take the steps 
to win. 

Because of these policies, the lives of 
11,000 young ment have been sacri- 
ficed. At the rate this administra- 
tion is fighting the war, there will be 
15,000 dead by December. In the end, un- 
willing to face the consequences of the 
firm and warlike steps needed to retrieve 
us from the morass of Johnsonian 
geopolitical ambition, this administra- 
tion will doubtless negotiate—and nego- 
tiation from weakness such as ours must 
mean poor terms. 

As Father Lyons says, “Our Govern- 
ment has no right to sacrifice American 
lives unless it adops a policy of winning.” 
Unfortunately, I am afraid that we will 
never see that victory—and that more 
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young American dead will be the price of 
“Great Society” foreign policy. 

The statement follows: 

FORTHRIGHT STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 

It can no longer be said that the war in 
Vietnam is one of the most moral in which 
we have ever been engaged. It is now crystal 
clear that, no matter how good our inten- 
tions, we have no policy of winning. Three 
conditions are necessary for a just war: 1) 
the cause must be sufficiently serious; 2) 
the war must be a last resort; 3) there must 
be hope of winning. 

Our role is doubtful from the moral 
standpoint because we are not taking the 
steps necessary to bring it to a just conclu- 
sion. The recent visit of our Secretary of 
Defense to Saigon brought this out very 
clearly. He stressed the need for “pacifying” 
the people of South Vietnam, when all they 
need is protection from on. He de- 
clared that “success or failure” in the war is 
up to the South Vietnamese themselves, 
when it is our own policy that prevents the 
war from being won. As Premier Ky recently 
observed, the war will be won or lost in 
Washington. 

Our Ambasador in Saigon, Mr, Ellsworth 
Bunker, said there is no indication that 
Hanol wants peace. She does not have to. 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield said, 
on Mr. McNamara’s return, that we should 
view with skepticism any reports of prog- 
Tess. James Reston recently revealed that 
Israel's military victory in the Middle 
East “was achieved by defying Washington's 
advice.” 

REDS KEEP WAR GOING 


The Soviet Union is putting $65 million 
worth of strategic supplies into Haiphong 
harbor every month. As long as the other side 
continues to escalate, and as long as we re- 
fuse to adopt a policy of winning, the war 
will continue. It is futile to think that the 
war is going to end, unless we surrender or 
unless we decide to win it. It is foolish to 
think that negotiation or pacification will 
bring the war to a just conclusion. North 
Vietnam will never give up unless she has to. 
Why should she? There is an old saying that 
“in the kingdom of the blind, the one-eye 
Pogo tote apm bbe athe Ars seeder ee 
our endless struggle in and Is- 
rael's decisive action in the Middle East. 

Vietnamese officials have privately com- 
plained for several years that Washington 
will not let them fight effectively. They 
complain that we will not let them start 
guerrilla warfare in the North. They com- 
plain that we will not let them close the 
harbor at Haiphong. They complain that we 
will not let them use any of the 600,000 
troops on Taiwan. 


OBLIGATION TO PROTECT 


For more than two years our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have unanimously declared that if 
we want to win the war we will have to close 
the harbor. Haiphong is only one of some 
250 important targets in North Vietnam that 
Washington will not let our planes attack. 
Nor will we let the air force of South Viet- 
nam touch any of them. South Vietnam has 
declared war on the North. It has every right 
to close the harbor, and it could do so 
within a few hours. But the White House 
will not permit It, Although we are only an 
ally, we will not permit South Vietnam to 
fight its war effectively. 

The first obligation of any country is to 
protect its people when they have been at- 
tacked. The first rule in military science is 
to protect your country by carrying the war 
to the enemy. We have never let South Viet- 
nam do this. There is a rule of thumb that 
it takes ten soldiers for one guerrilla. By 
invading North Vietnam the North would 
need ten soldiers for every one on the side 
of the South. You can never defeat an ag- 
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gressor, even if you outnumber him ten to 
one, as long as you grant him sanctuary. 
MORE MEN NOT NEEDED 


‘There is no need to send more US. troops 
to Vietnam. All we have to do is fight the 
war effectively. The military would like to 
do so, but they are not permitted. Our sol- 
diers are asked to give their lives in ever- 
increasing numbers, but they are not per- 
mitted to say a word about the no-win poli- 
cies of Washington. 

The Soviet Union is not — niy aes 
supplying guns and amm m e 
pital During the month of May, seven Brit- 
ish ships carried strategic materials to North 
Vietnam, in addition to ships from other 
American allles.“ Such traffic could easily be 
stopped. Saigon would like to drop mines in 
Haiphong harbor. If she did, the ships would 
lose their insurance. But we will not permit 
her to do so. 

Because Washington will not let our mili- 
tary fight the war in an effective way, the 
war has to be fought in a very costly way: 
costly in men, costly in time, and costly in 
materiel. The war as it is now being fought 
can never be won. It can easily be lost, how- 
ever, through the gradual deterioration and 
demoralization of South Vietnam. 


DETERMINATION MISSING 


Washington will try to blame Saigon if the 
war is lost, but the fault will not be theirs. 
Moscow is apt to arrange a cease-fire next 
year in order to make our no-win-policy look 
good before the elections. But this would only 
postpone the problem. 

As the Communist leaders have often told 
us, their whole strategy is to start more wars 
than we can handle. The main cause of ag- 
gression in the world today is our lack of de- 
termination to deal with it effectively. Our 
Government has no right to sacrifice Ameri- 
can lives unless it adopts a policy of win- 
ning. Time is running out. 


Russian Ambitions on the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, for many months now those of 
us serving on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee have spoken of the 
ambitions of Soviet Russia on the world’s 
oceans. 

Russia seeks total supremacy on the 
seas, and to her this means not only 
naval military strength but merchant 
fleet superiority as well. In the Kremlin's 
vocabulary, merchant fleet strength and 
Naval power go hand in hand, one being 
inseparable from the other. 

In this connection I call attention to 
the following article which appears in 
today’s edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor newspaper: 

Soviet Navy Gets New ORDERS 
(By Paul Wohl) 

The Soviet Union, which today owns the 
second-strongest Navy in the world, has a 
new naval policy. Its purpose is the defense 
of Soviet “state interests” anywhere in the 
world and those of “members of the com- 
monwealth.” 

In the past, the sole purpose of the Navy, 
according to the Soviets, was supposed to be 
the defense of the motherland. Now the Navy 
also may serve offensive purposes. 
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This year, statements on Navy Day (July 
30) for the first time referred repeatedly to 
the need to “secure the interests of the 
Soviet state” and its “hundreds of freighters, 
fishing motherships and trawlers, which ... 
plow the world’s oceans every day.” 

Reference to the Soviet Union’s worldwide 
maritime trade was made by Admiral-of-the- 
Fleet Sergei G. Gorshkov in a Pravda inter- 
view published on July 30. 

These statements underlined last year’s 
Navy Day pronouncement when Admiral 
Gorshkov spoke of “new ways for building 
up a modern ocean-going submarine, air and 
rocket missile fleet, capable of solving stra- 
tegic tasks of an offensive nature.” 

The Soviet merchant marine is today the 
fifth, and probably the most modern, mer- 
chant fleet in the world. In 1961 it held lith 
place among the world's merchant fleets. 


PORTS VISITED REGULARLY 


Soviet vessels now regularly visit more 
than 800 ports in 90 countries, wrote the 
Minister of the Merchant Fleet, Victor 
Bakayev, in Pravda, Aug. 1. 

In addition to the defense of these far- 
flung shipping interests, the Soviet Navy 
“guards the interests of the socialist coun- 
tries, members of the Warsaw Pact,” wrote 
Admiral Vasily M. Grishanov in Ixvestia of 
July 30. 

The notion of the defense of Soviet inter- 
ests is new in the Kremlin's political vocab- 
ulary. In the past, only capitalist states de- 
fended “interests” beyond their borders and 
those of their allies, The Soviets were con- 
cerned with security and legitimate rights, 
which inciuded the rights of nations engaged 
in “just wars” of defense or national libera- 
tion. 

Defense of the worldwide state interests of 
the Soviet Union goes much further and puts 
the Kremlin on record as a state with inter- 
ests in the seven seas. This, Admiral Gorsh- 
koy told Pravda, “is undoubtedly one of the 
most outstanding signs of [our] sea power.” 

QUIET OBSERVANCE 


As a whole, this year’s Navy Day celebra- 
tions were restrained. None of the top leaders 
made a speech. 

Only Defense Minister Marshal Andre! A. 
Grechko sounded an ominous note: 

“Recently the situation in the Near East 
has become exceptionally acute.” wrote the 
Marshal in his order to the armed forces and 
to the personnel of the armament industry 
on Navy Day. 

His sharp sallles in connection with the 
Israeli-Arab conflict and insistence on “con- 
ditions of a growing war threat“ at the grad- 
uation ceremonies of the Military Academy 
on July 5 were censored in the large-circula- 
tion press. 

The most militant statement was that 
made by Admiral Gorshkov from the bridge 
of the rocket cruiser Kirov: The Soviet fleet 
“has the means, conventional and nuclear, 
to Infiict a destructive blow on any aggres- 
or.. . . The capitalist powers have lost 
their maritime supremacy.” 

Last year the Admiral merely claimed that 
“An end had been put to the complete domi- 
nation of the seas by the traditional naval 
powers.“ 

FORCES ON THE ALERT 


Admiral Gorshkov’s line was that the So- 
viet Navy would strike only if provoked. But 
naval forces had to be on the alert. “Re- 
actionary circles of United States imperial- 
ism would like to transform the seas and 
oceans around our country into launching 
areas for their rockets and into an arsenal 
from which to attack our state 

For the first time, rocket-launching nu- 
clear submarines were shown at this year’s 
Leningrad parade. These subs, which re- 
semble United States Polaris-type subma- 
rines, are believed to be the blue belt” of 
defense of which the late Marshal Rodion 
Y. Malinovsky spoke at the 23d Communist 
Party Congress in 1966. 
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Other “firsts” at the naval parade were a 
ship on sir cushions and ultramodern“ 
speedboats for the protection of heavy ves- 
sels. 


Soviet nuclear submarines are “constantly 
in the various oceans and seas of the world,” 
said Admiral Gorshkov. 

The extensive inspection of the northern 
fleet by General Secretary Leonid I. Brezh- 
ney, Premier Alexel N. Kosygin, and a gal- 
axy of high officials in the first week of June 
was played up by all speakers as a sign of 
the growing importance which party and 
state attach to sea power. 

Admiral Gorshkoy bitterly denounced 
United States interference with Soviet mer- 
chant shipping in the Far East and the pres- 
ence in the Mediterranean “for already * 
quarter of a century” of the United States 
Sixth Fleet, which he called “the initiator 
of many military conflicts.” 

“Sooner or later,” the Americans will 
“have to understand that they have no mas- 
tery whatsoever of the seas. The flag of the 
Soviet Navy today files proudly over the 
oceans.” 

It was in this connection that Admiral 
Gorshkov spoke of the “firm determination 
of the Soviet Fleet worthily to defend the 
state Interests of the Soviet Union against 
encroachments by the imperialists.” 

NORTHERN SEA ROUTE HAILED 

More important from a Western point of 
view than these pronouncements by ad- 
mirals and marshals is the fact that the 
Soviets now apparently can use the northern 
sea route around Siberia during five months 
in the summer and early fall, which would 
allow them to shift part of their northern 
and Baltic fleets to the Far East in a com- 
paratively short time. 

It also is significant that Soviet shipbulld- 
ing, which hitherto concentrated on naval 
units (most merchant vessels were ordered 
abroad), now has extended its capacity sufi- 
ciently to turn out both naval and merchant 
ships. 


Court Rulings on Lineups Hamper Police 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable expression among at- 
torneys and members of the judiciary 
concerning recent rulings of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, involving criminal cases. 

Our U.S. Attorney General, Ramsey 
Clark, has been quoted as saying that he 
does not think the Court's decisions will 
hamper the administration of justice. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that Mr. Clark 18 
wrong. What is more, I feel that he will 
see his mistake after he has been in office 
for a longer period of time. : 

It is interesting to note that Nebraska's 
veteran attorney general, Clarence A. H. 
Meyer, who is past president of the Asso- 
ciation of State Attorneys General and 
who was named one of the outstanding 
attorney generals in the Nation, was 
quoted recently on this subject. 

In the Omaha World-Herald of July 31, 
1967, Mr. Meyer says: 

My one concluding observation is that the 
Court (United States Supreme Court) pre- 
sumably decides in these cases that a sus- 
pect is entitled to have a lawyer at his 
side just about all of the time, but I think 
what they (the Court) really decided for us 
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4s that the police need a full-time lawyer at 
their side, 


It will be a sad day indeed ff only 

Wyers can serve as policemen. But tt 
Seems to me this is the direction we are 
being taken by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I call to the House’s attention the full 
interview with Mr. Meyer concerning the 
impact of recent Supreme Court decisions 
and I include the text in the RECORD at 
this point: 

Meren Says Court RULINGS ON LINEUPS 
Hauer Pottice—Memo Nores LIMITS on 
Use oy Ex INR 

(By Tom Ash) 

Nebraska Attorney General Clarence Meyer 
Says he believes United States Supreme 
Court rulings on police lineups might inter- 
fere with law enforcement more, he said, 
than other recent decisions. 

In a memorandum to Nebraska law en- 
forcement agencies, Mr. Meyer said the Su- 
Preme Court told law enforcement officials in 
effect, “you can keep on having lineups, and 
You can keep on having witnesses and vic- 
tims take a look at the defendant at the 
Police station to let you know whether you 
have arrested the right man) but if you don't 
@o this exactly the way we say you should 
do it. you cannot use that evidence in court. 

“This te the same device they used in 
Mapp ys. Ohio, Escobedo ys. Nlinois, and 
Miranda vs. Arizona," Mr. Meyer said. “But 


these cases . . . potentially could cause a 


form of identification evidence is required in 
every case.” 
THREE REVERSALS 
Decisions on three cases before the Su- 
Preme Court last month prompted Mr. 


as the man in the bank and in the 


Cal, policeman was killed 
he walked into a bank during a rob- 
A suspect was arrested after officers, 
acting on a tip, found incriminating evidence 
in his apartment. 

The man was identified by the apartment 
mannger and three witnesses in the 
bank at a Uneup and again during the trial. 

A defendant was convicted of murder and 
Sentenced to death by a New York State court 
in connection with the stabbing death of a 
Prominent physician. The physician’s wife 
Was left in critical condition with 11 stab 
Wounds. 

The suspect was arrested the day after the 
Slaying and taken to the woman's hospital 
Toom for identification. The defendant, ac- 
companied by five police officers and two 
Members of the District Attorney's staff, was 
the only Negro in the room. The woman 
identified him as the killer. 

SIXTH AMENDMENT 

The Supreme Court reversed all three de- 
cisions, calling the identification procedures 
Alegal and a violation of the Sixth Amend- 
Ment, the right to counsel. 

In its rulings the Supreme Court held: 

"—In addition to counsel's presence at 

the accused is guaranteed that he need 
Rot stand alone against the state at any 
Stage of prosecution, formal or informal, in 
Court or out, where counsel's absence might 
Gerogate the accused's right to a fair trial. 

A major factor contributing to the 
high incidence of miscarriage of justice from 
Mistaken identification has been the degree 
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of suggestion inherent In the manner in 


“. . . Moreover, it ls a matter of common 
experience that, once a witness has picked 
out the accused at the lineup, he is not 
Uxely to go back on his word later on, 80 
that in practice the issue of identity may 
for all practical purposes be determined 
there and then, before the trial.” 


ILLEGAL LINEUPS 


In his interpretation of the Supreme Court 
ruling, Attorney General Meyer advised: 

“If there has been an illegal lineup, 
neither an eyewitness nor the victim may 
testify in court that they recognize the de- 
fendant as being the person who committed 
the crime, unless the prosecution is first able 
to prove by clear and convincing evidence 
that the identification made in court was 
based upon observations of the defendant 
other than at the illegal lineup." 

Mr. Meyer asked: “What do you do if all 
of your witnesses are in town only for the 
day, and the defendant's lawyer says he is too 
busy to come to the lineup? I don't know.” 

He added: “My one concluding observa- 
tion is that the court presumably decides 
in these cases that a suspect is entitled to 
have a lawyer at his side just about all of 
the time, but I think what they really have 
decided for us is that the police need a 
full-time lawyer at their side. 

OMAHA CHANGES 

Omaha police have changed their identi- 
fication procedure because of the Supreme 
Court rulings, Detective Inspector Richard 
R. Andersen said. 

Before a lineup, showup or identification 
parade can be held, a suspect must be ad- 
vised of his right to have a lawyer present, 
Inspector Andersen said. The lineup may 
be held if the suspect waives the right. 

The ruling, intended only for felony cases, 
also applies to informal identification pro- 
cedures, he said. Officers can no longer take 
a suspect back to the scene of a robbery for 
confrontation with the victim without a 
lawyer. 

In the past, many innocent persons were 
released on the spot when the victim could 
not identify them. Now they must be ar- 
rested, booked and put in a lineup with 
their attorney present, one officer sald. 

The Supreme Court was not clear on 
whether the legal lineup decisions apply 
to identifications made before a formal 
charge or information is filed. Inspector An- 
dersen said. “We are assuming that it does 
and taking the necessary precautions. This 
is a gray zone, and it will probably take a 
test case to clear it up.” 


Care Helps Assuage World Hunger 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much both written and said about 
the Federal Government's programs to 
alleviate the world hunger crisis. Private 
organizations, financed by public dona- 
tions from individuals and groups, like 
CARE, Inc., are also making significant 
contributions in this area. 

The following is a summary of the two 
basic CARE programs, the self-help pro- 
gram and the food crusade: 

CARE 

CARE's Self-Help Program aims at com- 

bining CARE food deliveries with tools and 
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services in order to help the world’s needy 
people build a beter life for themselves. 
CARE's American staff members in each area 
report specific supplies needed by institu- 
tions, groups and individuals engage in local 
improvement efforts. 

CARE's goal for the 1966-67 program year, 
in its Food Crusade, was to help feed a total 
40 million people in thirty-two countries. 
Wherever possible, local governments pay 
all or part of GARE's distribution costs. CARE 
utilizes food from U.S. Food for Peace dona- 
tions of farm abundance, as well as buying 
food to match local diets and products do- 
nated by private firms. 

Summaries of the programs being con- 
ducted as well as the problems they have en- 
countered in some of the thirty-two countries 
where CARE operates follow: 

I. MIDDLE-FAR EAST REGION 
A. Ceylon 

Political consideration held programming 
down until approximately a year ago. Several 
projects approved in the past six months 
concentrated on the need to increase agri- 
cultural production. 

B. Hong Kong 

A pilot project has been initiated here by 
the construction of a combination com- 
munity center-feed store in a pig farmer's 
village. Corn is provided to the farmer at a 
reduced rate to encourage him to improve 
and expand his pork production. Tied in with 
this is a revolving fund established to pro- 
vide credit to pig farmers to enable them to 
build proper sties. 


C. India 


CARE conducts a school feeding program 
that feeds nearly 9 million children dally in 
twelve states. 

D. Iraq 

CARE distributes seed packages, primarily 
to schools which receive US. commodities 
through CARE. Also working to develop proj- 
ects in conjunction with FAO, but they are 
not firm yet, 

E. Malaysia 

Experimenting with a poultry program un- 
der which rural farmers are given a basic 
“kit,” consisting of chicks, feed a heating 
lamp, waterer and fencing, which are pro- 
vided by Peace Corps volunteers to farmers 
who have shown sufficient interest to build 
a simple shed and brooder. The first kits have 
proved to be a considerable success. Farmers 
have seen the wisdom of not allowing their 
chickens to run wild in the traditional pat- 
tern of “poultry raising.“ with its high mor- 
tality rate. 

F. Pakistan 

Last year, in conjunction with the East 
Pakistan Water and Power Development Au- 
thority and FAO, CARE provided two hun- 
dred improved plows to master farmers in 
clubs organized by the E.P.W.A-P.D.A. in its 
efforts to increase productivity in the district 
of Kushtia. 

G. Philippines 

CARE works closely in conjunction with 
the Philippine Rural Reconstruction Move- 
ment, which trains workers to teach and 
mobilize people in rural areas to overcome 
poverty, disease, illiteracy and civic inertia. 

I. LATIN AMERICAN REGION 

In this region, AID-Alliance for Progress 
have stepped into many of the project areas, 
such as school construction, on a large scale. 

A. Dominican Republic 

School feeding program that supplies 
standard kits to school gardens and play- 
grounds. 

B. British Honduras : 

Broad effort. to lessen the dependence on 
importation of food from outside the coun- 
try by increasing domestic productivity. 

C. Columbia 

Most extensive feeding program in Latin 

America, composed of the standard kits. 
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Itt. AFRICA AND MEDITERRANEAN REGION 
4. Europe 
Scheduled for phase-out within the next 
several years. 
1. Greece 


AID's disapproval of further shipments to 
Greece of Title DIT flour, the mainstay of 
OARE's school-lunch programs, threatened 
to put the whole program in Jeopardy. How- 
ever, the Greek Government has decided to 
assume responsibility for continuing the pro- 
gram with its own commodities. For the past 
several years, efforts have been directed to- 
ward increasing food production, especially 
in rural areas. 

B. Middle East 


1. Cyprus 

Since hostilities broke out between Turkish 
and Greek communities in December of 1963, 
CARE has had difficulty operating in an 
atmosphere of political neutrality and for a 
while became a target for anti-American 
feeling. The school feeding program resumed 
last year after President Makarios made a 
public statement in support of CARE, but 
fewer schools participated than before the 
disruption and no self-help programming 
was attempted. The situation has not im- 
proved and the mission is expected to close 
immediately unless a last-ditch attempt to 
obtain full cooperation from the Cypriot 
Government proves successful. 


2. Egypt 
This is one of the few missions where 
CARE is able to engage in family planning 
assistance, The program originated with a 
request from several private groups. 
3. Jordan 


CARE operates an institutional feeding 
program, in cooperation with the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, CARE is also in contact with 
most of the private Jordanian organizations, 
some of which were formed specifically to 
offer temporary relief to Palestinian refugees. 
One project under consideration is to provide 
seeds and agricultural hand tools to thirteen 
village cooperatives. 

4. Turkey 

Particularly concerned right now with pro- 
viding relief to the victims of earthquakes, 
both the recent one and the one of August, 
1966. In 1966, CARE immediately released 
71,000 pounds of milk powder, bulgar wheat 
and flour after the disaster. In its normal 
operations, CARE is working closely with the 
Peace Corps, focusing on rural development. 
It has engineered a major break-through in 
the food-preservation industry, after three 
years of effort. Because of a limited market, 
no one has been willing to manufacture pre- 
serving jars locally, Imported Jars are beyond 
the means of all but the affluent, and food 
preservation techniques are not generally 
known, Hence, thousands of tons of fruits 
and vegetables go to waste each summer, 
which could, if preserved, reduce the winter 
food shortages. CARE ed Turkey's 
largest glass concern to experiment with the 
manufacture of heat-resistant jars, while it 
made plans for teaching preserving tech- 
niques to the people. The response has been 
gratifying. 

5. Israel 

Israel's Law of Return, virtually an in- 
yitation to Jews all over the world to settle 
in Israel, has created a unique situation. 
Most of the immigrants in the past four years 
have come from the Orient and of these a 
very high percentage are illiterate, unskilled, 
very old or very young, mentally or physically 
disabled—and destitute. The Government of 
Israel is thus faced with an ever-growing 
problem of assimilating into its rapidly in- 
dustrializing economy large numbers of un- 
skilled and culturally backward people. There 
are two problems CARE faces here, The Gov- 
ernment's sophisticated and often very costly 
requests often come into conflict with ARE es 
own philosophy of meeting basic needs. Also, 
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important restrictions limit further the kinds 


of assistance CARE can render. 
C. West Africa 


“Least developed” of all CARE's areas of 
operation. There are four basic impediments 
to develop that clearly stand out: the cli- 
mate, the poor quality of African soll, the 
tribal social structure and the absence of a 
developed infrastructure and civil service. 
Under tribal practice, land is held in usufruct 
by farmers with permission from their vil- 
lage or Paramount Chief. This has a negative 
effect on farmers’ Incentive to improve the 
land and also hinders the establishment of 
an agricultural credit system. 


1. Liberia 


CARE programs here include a food-for- 
work road construction project in the isolated 
southeastern county of Sinoe and a garden 
kit project. 

2. Sierra Leone 


An interesting project here is that of out- 
board motor maintenance and repair. A Peace 
Corps volunteer will visit the villages along 
the coast, in a launch provided by CARE, 
and repair outboard motors for a nominal 
fee, as well as offering instruction in out- 
board motor repair. It is hoped this will en- 
courage more fishermen to purchase out- 
board motors, which would enable them to 
venture further from shore and thus increase 
their catch. CARE is also assisting the Co- 
operative Marketing Society of Kabala, the 
district capital of the northern province, by 
providing vegetable seeds, gardening imple- 
ments, fertilizers, fungicides, insecticides, 
and two trucks so that the cooperative can 
increase its market potential and member- 
ship. If this project is successful, it could 
make Sierra Leone self-sufficient in its vege- 
table production. 

These are only a few of the programs con- 
ducted by CARE, those directly related to 
alleviating the world hunger problem. Many 
more countries than mentioned above are 
served by some facet of CARE’s overall pro- 
gram. CARE works closely with the govern- 
ments of many of the countries involved or 
with local private organizations, in order to 
develop programs that can effectively oper- 
ate to alleviate the specific problems faced 
by the individual countries. 


The Poor Pay More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent documentary film appeared on 
channel 28, in Los Angeles this past 
Monday evening which explored in depth 
one of the most painful aspects of pov- 
erty. The film, part of the NET Journal 
series, was entitled The Poor Pay More,” 
and portrayed the many ways in which 
the poor are forced to pay more for less. 
Paul Henniger, writing for the Los An- 
geles Times on July 28, previewed this 
outstanding presentation in a column 
which included mention of the ways in 
which the war on poverty is moving to 
meet the problem through consumer 
education and cooperative food-buying 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, as this article will be of 
considerable interest to many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, I insert it at this 
point in the RECORD: 
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DOCUMENTARY SHOWS: Poor Pay Mors— 
AND GET LESS 


(By Paul Henniger) 


“It Is an untidy, but irrevocable fact of 
American life that the poor pay more for 
less. 

“All too frequently, when they sign an in- 
stallment contract, or make a purchase, they 
pay higher prices, get exploited more often 
and receive worse quality merchandise than - 
anyone else.” 

That's a sampling of the narration of an 
hour-long documentary on a domestic prob- 
lem. The Poor Pay More” is part of the NET 
Journal series, which Channel 28 is screen- 
ing Monday night at 9:30. 

NET launched the series of documentaries 
last fall, and each week the series has con- 
centrated on a variety of domestic and in- 
ternational affairs. Mental illness, education, 
mass communications, international relations 
and the 20th-century woman have been 
subjects. 

With this series, the NET network of more 
than 100 affiliated stations, has put on TV 
a public affairs series equally on a footing 
with those produced on the three commer- 
cial networks. Color would be the only “spe- 
cial” added attraction the commercial nets 
have over NET’s endeavors. 

“The Poor Pay More” is an excellently- 
produced program, and recommended for 
everyone who has ever wandered into a de- 
partment store, supermarket or listened to 
the pitch of a door-to-door salesman. 

The old Latin principal, “caveat emptor,” 
let the buyer beware, has a somewhat deeper 
meaning when it concerns the poor. As 
writer-producer Morton Silverstein points 
out: 

UNBEARABLE PRESSURE TO BUY 

“The poor man's troubles begin precisely 
because he is poor. In a society where the 
pressure to buy is almost irresistible, the 
poor have to turn to long-term, high interest 
credit buying, the most expensive kind, as 
their only means of moving toward what has 
been called the better life.” 

The documentery shows how an anti- 
poverty agency called MEND—Massive Eco- 
nomic Neighborhood Development—which 
received funds for its summer consumer 
program from the federal government's Office 
of Economic Opportunity, contributed to the 
study. 

An attorney, Steve Press, walks into two 
grocery stores, one in a middle class neighbor- 
hood, the other in a depressed area, He 
shows the same items in both stores, but 
points out wide differences in prices. 

There are also graphic examples of how 
prices suddenly go up in certain chain stores 
on the first and 16th of the month, the 
days welfare checks are distributed. 

Another revealing segment is devoted to 
the cunning salesman who preys on the poor 
with his double-talk about the advantages 
of owning a food freezer. 

FREEZER— WITHOUT FOOD 

One irate customer tells of the sales pitch 
and the plan he was conned into accepting, 
and ends up saying: “So, first of all, they 
sent the freezer over. That's the first they 
sent us. We waited six weeks for the food 
to come. Finally, when it did come, we got 
16 bottles of ketchup, all kinds of toilet 
paper, nothing that we can eat, really.” 

Through the use of cleverly concealed 
cameras a furniture salesman is seen and 
heard softsoaping his customers. 

The program includes interviews with ex- 
perts from many anti-poverty groups on steps 
being taken to free the poor from economic 
bondage by consumer education courses and 
food-buying cooperatives. 

Narrator Phil Sterling concludes with the 
hope for tougher legislation to protect the 
consumer, better representation and & 
stronger voice in his own affairs, 

“At the core of all this, of course, is the 
fervent wish that morality could be as sim- 
ply legislated as a consumer code,” he adds. 
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The Kee Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
€xtend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
Clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is our space pro- 
gram. 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee Re- 
Port. 

The tragic death last January of three 
astronauts in a spacecraft fire set off a search- 
ing review of our entire space program which 
ls still underway. 

I believe this pause is widely approved by 
the public. Certainly, every de- 
fect should be remedied and the margin for 
human error reduced to a minimum before 
brave men once again try to conquer the 
akies in their tiny spacecraft. 


Porarily suspended, this is a good time to ex- 
amine the entire space program and the rea- 
aon for ita existence. 

The outer space program costs money, lots 
of money. It is, in fact, one of the most ex- 
Pensive programs ever undertaken by Uncle 

and the cost will increase as the Apollo 


erty. Behind this idea is the mistaken belief 
that the exploration of outer space is noth- 
{BE more than s prestige race. with Soviet 
ussia, 


Let me emphasize that this view is entirely 
Wrong. The space race is more than a luxury. 
It is, in fact, a grim military necessity, the 
Neglect of which would threaten the survival 
or the United States. A distinguished citizen 
recently offered the best yardstick for meas- 
Uring its worth. He said the real test is not 
What the project costs, but what the cost 
Would be if we failed to compete. 

The answer is obvious. Within a few years, 
Manned platforms will orbit the globe. If 
they carried Communist nuclear weapons, 
these flying platforms could be the most 

ting weapons in human history. 

It was disclosed recently that President 
Johnson believes the pictures already taken 

our space satellites are almost priceless 
from the standpoint of military intelligence. 
Since {t started about ten years ago, the 
pace program has cost about $40 billion. 
The Chief Executive believes that the pic- 
we now have may be worth ten times 
that amount in terms of national safety. 
That both the United States and Soviet Rus- 
šia employ these high-flying camera spies is 
an open secret. 

Before the advent of the satellites, this 
Country was forced to rely on other methods 
ot obtaining intelligence. You may recall 
that an airplane called the U-2, while en- 
Baged in an intelligence mission, was shot 
down over Russia about seven years ago. If 
You wonder why such projects are necessary, 

e answer is easy. It was another of these 

flying planes which a few years later 
Spotted the Soviet missile build-up in Cuba 
and alerted this country to the gravest danger 
American history. 
Our military intelligence experts now 
ace the problem of estimating what warlike 
Preparations, aimed at our country, are tak- 
ing place behind the iron curtain. The satel- 
te spy pictures disclosed that many previ- 
dus estimates were far off. The result was we 
Were doing many things which were unneeded 
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and neglecting other things which needed to 
be done. This situation has been corrected. 
The space program will produce many 
peacetime benefits of great value to all man- 
kind. But its primary purpose is to save our 
country from destruction. 
Thank you for listening. 


“No Defense” McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of World War II we changed the name 
of our Department of War to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It now appears that Mr. 
McNamara might have another change 
in mind, for he consistently refused to 
aid the defense of our country by care- 
fully avoiding for quite some time instal- 
lation of an anti-ballistic-missile defense 
system. Such a position is so ludicrous as 
to be almost beyond the power of words 
to describe, but the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune sums it up 
pretty well: 

“No DEFENSE” MCNAMARA 


One of the more curious aspecta of life in 
the nuclear age is the effort expended by 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara to 
avoid installing an anti-ballistic missile de- 
fense system that has cost the United States 
4 billion dollars to develop. 

At his instigation, American diplomats are 
now busily engaged in trying to persuade the 
Russians that it is to the mutual advantage 
of both nations not to deploy ABM defenses 
even though the Soviet Union is installing a 
vast one called the Tallinn system. McNamara 
would have the Russians junk it. 

In MeNamara's strategy, the best defense 
is no defense at all. Commitment to bud 
an ABM, his theory holds, would accelerate 
the arms race, thereby reducing a nation’s 
security as the enemy rushes to adopt 
counter-measures, An ABM system, of course, 
is purely defensive. 

According to McNamara logic, the thing 
to do is to stop the arms race by putting a 
Soviet-American “freeze” on ABM systems. 
Then neither nation would have a defense 
system against an enemy's missiles. The flaw 
in this military LSD trip is that the Rus- 
sians are having no part of it. According to 
the American Security council, they aban- 
doned the “no defense” nonsense years ago. 

In a recent study on the military balance 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
prepared for the House armed services com- 
mittee a special committee of council de- 
fense experts, including 14 retired generals 
and admirals, exploded some of the myths 
about the ABM. 

They recalled the report of Charles M. 
Herzfeld, director of the advanced ri 
projects agency of the department of defense, 
to a European study commission conference 
in London on Jan. 15, 1966, a year before 
McNamara's band started its ABM “freeze” 
talks with the Communists. 

Herzfeld told the Europeans that the 
United States argument against deploying 
ABMs because they would only accelerate the 
arms race was first put to the Russians “at 
least three Pugwash conferences ago.” These 
are internationa] meetings of world scien- 
tists, named for the first conference, held at 
Pugwash, N.S., in 1957. 

On the first two occasions, said Herzfeld, 
“the Russians did not even understand the 
argument that there might be an advantage 
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in not having a defense.” The Russians aren't 

the only ones who don’t. A number of Ameri- 

can military experts can’t understand this 
‘notion either. 

The third time American scientists ad- 
vanced this theory the Russians had an 
answer. This time, Herzfeld reported, the 
Russians said “it was too late.” As American 
intelligence agencies learned later, the Rus- 
sians by then were well along in deploying 
their first ABMs. 

As the American Security council com- 
mittee observed, they had “already opted 
for acceleration,” not only thru their ABM 
system but by increasing their force of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles and developing 
a nuclear submarine strike force able to de- 
liver missiles on American cities. Meanwhile, 
McNamara sits around waiting for them to 
see the light. 
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Mr. YOUNG, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article from the July 31, 1967, Corpus 
Christi Times entitled “Poverty War 
Halves Youth Crime Here.” The source 
of this information is a man who cer- 
tainly should know, Sgt. C. B. Mauricio, 
head of the police juvenile bureau. 
Speaking of the decrease in juvenile 
crime Sergeant Mauricio reports that 
“We first noticed it last year when the 
summer activities of the poverty program 
were in full swing. But this year the re- 
sults are nothing short of fantastic. I 
would say that juvenile crime in general 
has been cut in half by the OEO.” 

Mr. Speaker, with the current rash of 
irresponsible charges and yague rumors 
that OEO is financing civil disturbance 
and creating conditions which foster dis- 
respect for law and order, it is indeed 
refreshing to see law officers testify to the 
proven effectiveness of OEO programs in 
decreasing crime. 

The article follows: 

Poverty Wan HALVES YOUTH CRIME Here— 
COMPLAINTS From Worst AREAS RARE Now, 
JUVENILE BUREAU Says 

(By Bill Wairaven) 

Juvenile crime has been cut in half by the 
war on poverty. Sgt. C. B. Mauricio, head of 
the Police Juvenile Bureau, said today. 

“We first noticed it last year when the 
summer activities of the poverty program 
were in full swing,” Mauricio said. But this 
year the results are nothing short of fan- 
tastic. I would say that juvenile crime in 
general has been cut in half by the OEO.” 

The greatest decline has been in poverty 
areas where summer programs are in effect, 
“but the Southside has dropped radically, 
too, because of the large number of teen- 
agers there who are involved in the summer 
activities in one way or the other” 

He said juvenile crime increased briefly at 
the end of school, but by the end of 30 days 
when poverty programs began functioning 
fully, there was a very sharp decline in the 
number of calls for Juvenile Bureau detec- 
tives, he said 

“The La Armada area used to give us fits,” 
he said: “Now with all the Boy's Club activi- 
ties, there crime activity is almost at a 
standstill. A few bikes have been stolen, and 
that has been the extent of the crime. Even 
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the glue-sniffing has disappeared, Maurico 
said. 


The Meadow Park area “is a center where 
the effects are really being felt. This was an 
area where glue sniffing was popular, where 
they hid under buildings and back in dark 
corners. 

“We had been getting calls from schools 
where boys were hanging around with noth- 
ing else to do. These calls are pretty rare now, 
because the Meadow Park Center is active 
and they have the programs at the swimming 

l. 
Pein the Molina area we had a lot of trou- 
ble with gang fights, boys picking on girls, of 
entry into vacant houses. Now they are going 
to the center there and they have a good 
program for them.” 

He said the work programs seem to be pro- 
ducing the most remarkable results. “We've 
got kids working who never knew what it 
was to earn a dollar before. We've got a lot 
of others waiting to get on. Some of them 
are working as swimming supervisors with 
no pay, just for the prestige. 

“I will say that most of our calls today 
are on repeater types. These are the guys 
who will not take part in anything. But 
we're beginning to draw a few even from this 
group. 

“The knife fight and the weapons ordi- 
nance violators and the serious types of as- 
saults are at a minimum. These programs 
are allowing some of them to become ac- 
customed to being around others. Every time 
they met before, there was a clash.” 

He said that the neighborhood center at 
Leathers housing unit “is buzzing au the 
time. We used to get calls there all the time 
to quleten some sort of troublemaker. Now 
there is supervision and the kids themselves 
are helping police it.” 

As for the neighborhood gangs that 
cropped up in about half a dozen of the deep 
poverty areas which are Corpus Christi“ 
equivalent to the big city ghettos “where you 
have rent houses jammed together and ftam- 
ilies of 10 and 12 living in two-room houses,” 
Mauricio said, “there is no trace of them at 
all. As far as we can see they just aren't there 
any more.” 

The summer programs should show up in 
fewer referrals by the juvenile detectives to 
the Juvenile Department and a sharp de- 
crease in serious cases, he said. 


Vietnam and the Sickness of the Cities 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
every Member of this House feels keenly 
a responsibility to search out the un- 
derlying weakness in our society which 
has produced across this great land 
shameful riots and displays of mass civil 
disobedience accompanied by a great de- 
struction of property and even of hu- 
man life. 

Undoubtedly, the answer lies in our 
failure to establish realistic priorities in 
the programs we use to govern our- 
selves. 

Where is the national interest? Is it 
at home in the environment of our civi- 
lization? Or is it on the moon? Or is it 
in the deserts of Egypt? Or is it in the 
villages of Southeast Asia? 


Where do we compare the building of 


our civilization with our responsibility. 
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to defend it? These are the searching 
questions of the day. 

The editorial of August 4 in the Wall 
Street Journal may be helpful in develop- 
ing a better understanding even if it is 


- only an understanding of the fact that 


something is wrong: 
VIETNAM AND THE SICKNESS OF THE 
CITIES 


There is a growing feeling that the na- 
tion's domestic problems are so grievous it 
should not be heavily involved abroad, par- 
ticularly in Vietnam. While it is easy to 
sympathize with the sentiment, it can lead 
to some wrong conclusions. 

As an indication of the attitude, President 
Johnson was asked at a news conference if 
we shouldn’t rethink our priorities, spend- 
ing more on the homefront and leas in South- 
east Asia. He replied that the U.S. is rich 
enough to meet its responsibilities at home 
without neglecting its responsibilities in the 
world. 

This seems to us to miss the point. We 
doubt that the U.S. Government ts in fact 
“rich” enough to mount costly new 
for the cities while pouring some $25 billion 
a year into the war in Vietnam. The Federal 
budgetary position is extremely bad; even 
if taxes are increased, it threatens worse in- 
filation and an undermining of the dollar, 
which certainly is no help for poor people 
or anyone else. 

In any case, the Federal programs for the 
cities, and the heavy spending so far, have 
largely failed, as the riots and continuing, 
physical decay attest. If the U.S. could some- 
how be relieved of its Vietnam cross; a 
hopeful course for aiding the cities and eas- 
ing racial tensions would be to Inject money 
into the private economy through lower Fed- 
eral spending and tax reductions. That is 
how jobs are created, and job-creation is what 
has given prosperity to the great majority 
of Americans, including many Negroes. 

More p than additional Federal 
intervention in the cities is the approach 
taken by 22 prominent Americans who are 
setting up an emergency convocation in 
Washington later this month. Calling itself 
the Urban Coalition, the group includes I. W. 
Abel, president of the United Steelworkers, 
banker David Rockefeller and Mayors Joseph 
DRT os Pittsburgh and John Lindsay of New 

ork. 

The Urban Coalition also talks of revising 
national—presumably having in mind too 
many foreign entanglements—priorities and 
bringing more resources to bear on domestic 
problems. It wants Federal action, but at 
least it makes the important point that the 
private economy “must directly and vig- 
orously involve itself in the crisis of the 
cities.” It calls for “investments, job training 
and hiring and all other that are nec- 
essary to the full employment of the free en- 
terprise system, and also to its survival.” 

Given the present oppressive taxation and 
numerous governmental hobbles on busi- 
ness, it is only realistic to acknowledge a 
limit on how much more free enterprise can 
accomplish in the cities. Yet the Coalition is 
right in saying it can and should contribute 
to improving the political, social, economic 
and moral climate. 

What the group calls the sickness of the 
cities suggests a couple of further comments 
on the connection between Vietnam and 
America’s domestic dfficulties. 

The riots, and especially the rantings of 
the black-racist fanatics, are of course dam- 
aging the country’s prestige all over the 
world. Specifically the question is being 
raised, and not only by foreigners, whether 
a nation having so much trouble running 
itself should be trying to save an embryonic 
nation half a world away and build it into a 
real nation. Whether, indeed, the U.S. any 
longer has the moral authority for that task. 

The question is unfair, overlooking the 
fact that the riots are aberrations brought 
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on by agitators and criminals, whereas pub- 
lic policy and most public opinion favors im- 
proving the economic as well as the legal lot 
of the Negro insofar as possible. Still, we 
would agree to this extent; If and when the 
U.S. ever gets free of Vietnam, it should con- 
centrate on making America a better place 
for its citizens and worry less about saving 
every last piece of foreign real estate from 
communism. 

In the final analysis, however, sound judg- 
ments on Vietnam cannot turn on civic dis- 
order at home, If it Is deemed necessary to 
the national security to resist communism 
in Vietnam, it should be done regardless of 
the domestic disarray. If it was not essential, 
then the U.S. should have foregone the in- 
volvement for that reason alone. 

The trouble is that even before this sum- 
mer's outbreaks of violence, many Americans 
felt that large-scale intervention in Vietnam 
probably was not essential to the national 
interest. Logical or not, the riots can only , 
make them more dissatisfied than ever with 
that dismal enterprise. 


Options in Vietnam 
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to a peaceful settlement of 
conflict. On May 4, in a speech to the 
House, I urged that we stay further mili- 
tary escalation and intensify, instead, the 
diplomatic, economic and nation-build- 
ing initiatives that could bring about a 
cease-fire and honorable peace. 

An editorial in the New York Times, 
which appeared last June 4, and a letter 
to the editor of the Times by Prof. James 
C. Thomson, Jr., appearing in the same 
edition, point out that constructive al- 


been and may still be available. An ar- 
ticle by Tom Wicker, also appearing in 
the same issue of the Times, makes clear 
that the cost of the war continues or 
grows. 

Mr. Speaker, these are timely and 
thoughtful contributions to our discus- 
sion and understanding of Vietnam pol- 
icy, and I include them with my remarks. 

Unranep OPTIONS IN VIETNAM 

The Johnson Administration has increas- 
ingly challenged the assertions of its critics 
that there are—or have ever been—valid 
alternatives to the dangerous and unsuccess- 
ful policy of escalation it has been pursuing 
in Vietnam since February 1965. 

A letter on the opposite page from Prof. 
James C. Thomson Jr. of Harvard, staff as- 
sistant to McGeorge Bundy, then the Presi- 
dent’s adviser for national security affairs, 
makes it clear that “constructive alterna- 
tives” were repeatedly proposed not only out- 
side the Government but also inside, by the 
Administration’s own experts, Unfortunately, 
they were unheeded. 

The tragic turning point came between 
Election Day in November 1964, and Febru- 
ary 1965. The policy of the Johnson Presi- 
dential campaign was reversed. An oppor- 
tunity to open direct secret talks with Hanol 
was rejected. Instead, the decision was made 
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to bomb North Vietnam and to send the first 
of 450,000 American combat troops to fight 
a land war in Asia. 

Two years later it was evident that the 
Communists had matched every increment in 
the American effort. Every upward whirl 
around the escalation spiral merely restored 
the military stalemate at a higher level of 
forces, cost and casualties. 

Yet, when Hanoi last fall for the first time 
in two years showed an interest in direct 
secret talks, the Administration stiffened its 
terms, extended its bombing to the Hanoi 
area and disrupted an initial series of con- 
tacts conducted personally by Foreign Min- 
ister Rapacki of Poland. 

Later, in February 1967, it ignored an in- 
dication from the Soviet Premier that Hanoi 
Would come to the conference table if a 
bombing pause was extended. At the same 
time, it rejected an appeal from the British 
Prime Minister to give Ho Chi Minh some- 
thing more than a forty-hour extension of 
the bombing pause to reply to the letter he 
had received from President Johnson only 
three days before. 

Escalation now can hardly go much fur- 
ther. The target list, with the exception of 
the port of Haiphong and s few airfields, is 
virtually exhausted. Hanol’s will to resist 
has not been broken, nor has infiltration 
been reduced—the rate has more than tripled 
since the bombing began. 

Further escalation can only force Russia's 
supply operation into greater dependence on 
China for transshipment. North Vietnam's 
planes might have to operate from Chinese 
bases, making Hanoi the political prisoner 
of Peking. A United States ground invasion 
of North Vietnam, tf attempted, would al- 
most certainly precipitate direct Chinese in- 
tervention. 

The time has come, as Mr. Thomson's let- 
ter suggests, to try a new tack, to de-escalate 
and “to be as ingenious and relentless in 
the pursuit of peace as we are in the inflic- 
tion of pain.” A shift could hardly achieve 
less at more cost than the policy pursued 
for the last twenty-eight months. 


Woran ASIAN CONFLICT FEARED 


(Norx.— The writer, Assistant Professor of 
History at Harvard, was formerly a staff mem- 
ber of the National Security Council.) 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
May 23, 1967. 
To the EDITOR: 

As a student of Asian history and, until 
last autumn, an official of the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations in the field of Far 
Eastern policy, I write to express my alarm 
at the Administration's course of action in 
Vietnam. U Thant has warned that we may 
Well be near the threshold of World War III. 
I reluctantly agree. 

Two forces are at work which, if unchecked, 
can cause incalculable harm: 

The first is the inherent dynamic of the 
quest for a military solution, a quest whose 
ultimate consequence can only be war with 
China and perhaps the Soviet Union. My lay- 
man’s impression is that the Administration, 
despairing of a negotiated settlement, will 
give our military the step-by-step escalatory 
authority for which they have long pressed. 

The second force is the inherent dynamic 
of the political process at home: the Admin- 
istration’s sensed need of a “solution,” one 
way or the other, by the autumn of 1968, For 
all the talk of a long-protracted conflict, the 
facts of recent escalations belie such talk. 

Add to these two forces the polarization be- 
tween an apparent majority at home that sees 
the issue increasingly as “support for our 
boys” and a dissenting minority that sees few 
Ways to influence policy except through civil 
disobedience and even violence. 

The result is a nation, divided and dis- 
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traught, that may trigger a much wider con- 
flict with only the vaguest awareness of the 
issues, the stakes or the alternatives. 


ALTERNATIVES REJECTED 


My six years in the Federal Government re- 
vealed a melancholy truth that seems per- 
tinent today: that at each stage of the Viet- 
nam conflict, from 1961 onward, “construc- 
tive alternatives” have, in fact, been avail- 
able and proposed, both within the Govern- 
ment and outside it; that at each etage such 
alternatives have been rejected as unpalata- 
ble; but that all such alternatives have be- 
come progressively more palatable in retro- 
spect, Once the opportunity to choose them 
has passed us by. 

There are things we could and should have 
done a year ago, two, three and five years ago, 
that are infinitely harder to do today. I can 
attest that they were in fact proposed at the 
time, and that they were rejected at each 
stage because the short-term price of doing 
them seemed infinitely higher than the 
short-term price of not doing them and con- 
tinuing, instead, on the same course. But 
the long-term price of not doing them turns 
out to be compounded daily and hourly, It is 
a price that bears no relation to the stakes. 

Can we still learn from the bureaucratic 
record and, for once, call a halt before we 
have passed the point of no return? Or will 
the price of nonescalation—of de-escala- 
tion—be once more calculated as unsupport- 
ably high, as we plow on toward calamity? 

The Vietnam conflict is a needless war— 
one that could and should have been avoided. 
Its resolution today certainly lies with men 
in Hanoi and elsewhere as well as men in 
Washington. But the men in Washington 
bear the paramount obligation. 

Por the greatest power on earth has the 
power denied to others: the power to take 
unilateral steps, and to keep taking them; 
the power to be as ingenious and relentless 
in the pursuit of peace as we are in the in- 
fiction of pain; the power to lose face; the 
power to admit error, and the power to act 
with magnanimity. 

James C. THOMSON, Jr. 


In THE NaTION: WHOSE SKIN ON THE WALL? 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, June 3.—It is only natural 
that President Johnson should take quiet 
satisfaction from the plight of those who 
have been accusing him of acting like a “po- 
liceman of the world“ and an imperialist 
warmonger in Vietnam, but who now de- 
mand that he “defend the right of a small 
nation” against “aggression” in the Middle 
East, 

In fact, to the extent that a desire for 
American action on behalf of Israel causes 
erstwhile critics to mute some of their more 
hysterical charges about the Vietnam war, 
the public climate will be healthier. 

If this could be accompanied by a relaxa- 
tion of the loudmouthed patriotism and 
pseudo-strategic bomb-rattling of the war's 
most fervent barkers, perhaps everyone 
could look at the situation more soberly and 
clearly. 

SAD TRUTHS 

This is needed because—even while the 
headlines from the Middle East refiect an 
ominous new threat—it is ever more ap- 
parent that, whatever its justification, the 
war in Vietnam is not going well and may 
never go well. 

Last week, American forces suffered 2,929 
combat casualties, the highest weekly toll so 
far; 313 of these were battle deaths, making 
a total of 1,177 killed in the last four weeks. 
These figures not only show the rising hu- 
man cost of the war; they also make it plain 
that after nearly two years of American com- 
bat operations, and more than two years of 
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the American bombing assault on North 
Vietnam, the opposing forces are not only 
strong and effective but have been able to 
take a major combat initiative. 

This is their offensive in the I Corps re- 
gion, forcing the redeployment of American 
troops, the weakening of other sectors, new 
pressures for additional troops, and such 
risky exercises as the Marines’ expedition 
into the so-called demilitarized zone. 

General Westmoreland’s headquarters re- 
ported this week that, so far in the war, 
1.398 planes and 888 helicopters had been 
lost—including a record 38 planes lost dur- 
ing May. North Vietnamese air defenses, 
therefore, are either stronger or more effec- 
tive after long experience, or both; for in- 
stance the vaunted American B—52’s now are 
having to be kept away from the DMZ, be- 
cause the North Vietnamese have moved in 
Soviet surface-to-air missiles. All this sug- 
gests not only increasing strength for Hanoi, 
but its ever-tighter links to Moscow and 
Red China. 

The situation in the other war” to make 
something out of South Vietnam is scarcely 
less bleak. American economic sources in 
Saigon now have acknowledged that the 
local economy is shakier than ever; prices 
are expected to rise by 50 per cent or more 
in 1967, although last year’s reforms were 
expected to hold the increases to 30 per cent. 
A big new influx of American troops might, 
therefore, be an economic disaster for the 
country it was intended to save. 


PROGRAM IN TROUBLE 


The pacification program, on which 80 
many American hopes are built, is in obvious 
trouble. Determined Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese attacks against the pacification 
teams have both reduced their effectiveness 
and exposed the fact that the South Viet- 
namese army can or will as yet offer them 
little protection. 

Even Vietnamese political development, 
which only last winter seemed the most hope- 
ful aspect of the situation, now has a poten- 
tial for trouble. Both Marshal Ky and General 
Thieu have insisted on for Presi- 
dent, and no one can say what mischief this 
might yet breed. 

It might cause factional political dificul- 
ties in the armed forces. It might cause one 
of the candidates ultimately to make an 
unsavory deal with the other, or even to take 
worse steps in order to clear the field. With 
the entry of the popular and able Tran Van 
Huong into the race, the military split may 
result in the election of a civilian President. 

That would be a salutary development, 
taken in the abstract, as the South Viet- 
namese officer corps is unpopular with the 
peasantry and one of the chief targets of the 
Vietcong. Civilian, elected government in 
South Vietnam is, in fact, one of the major 
alms of the war. 

But would the army actually allow a civil- 
fan government to take control in South 
Vietnam next fall? And if it did, would 
the army then give that government any real 
loyalty and service? How long might it be 
before a coup resulted—just as the army 
overthrew Huong’s last government? 

American support for the war, tenuous and 
uneasy already, probably would not survive a 
perversion of the election by the military, or a 
later army coup. 

The war now is costing the United States 
an estimated $24 billion a year and big new 
troop increments would run the bill up again; 
depending on 
budget deficit to be announced next summer 
already could run anywhere from $17 billion 
to $25 billion. 

No wonder no one is talking, these days, 
about a coonskin on the wall. Whose skin, in 
fact, is being hung on whose wall? 
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Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
of Congress an article that appeared in 
today’s Washington Daily News, written 
by one of the Nation’s leading news- 
papermen entitled The Negro in Revolt: 
What Now?” I commend this article for 
all to read. It is thought provoking. It is 
well written and deserves the attention 
of all to read. 

The article follows: 

Tue Necro my Rxvolr: Waar Now? 
(By Louls Cassels) 

(Norx. Few writers have taken into their 

t a background comparable to 

Louis Cassels’. He has s deep commitment to 

human problems. His writing in the field of 

religion has won him several awards, the 

most recent being the James O. Supple Me- 

morial award of the Religious News Writers 

Association, His column “Religion in Amer- 

ica” appears every Saturday in the Washing- 
ton Dally News. 

(He also writes on social and economic 
problems and has had great experience in the 
general field of politics and government in 
26 years with UP. I.) 

The black uprising in America’s cities is 
far more extensive and far more serious than 
most white people like to believe. 

It is not a passing phenomenon, stirred 
by “outside agitators.” It is not a mere out- 
burst of hooliganism by a “small minority 
of lawless people.” 

It is not a new phase of the civil rights 
movement—although it may disrupt indefi- 
nitely that attempt to gain equality for Ne- 
groes by nonviolent means. 

What, then, is going on? And what can 
be done to wipe out the root cause? 

COSTLY CRUBADE 


The answer to the first question is so ob- 
vious that it can be missed only by those 
who dislike or fear reality. As to the second, 
there is a solution. But it is going to require 
something more in the nature of a crusade 
than a program. And the cost is going to be 
enormous even for a nation accustomed to 
thinking in terms of billions. 

The cost of not doing it could be greater 
still. 

After visiting riot areas in Detroit, Newark, 
Rochester, Toledo, Harlem and other cities 
and talking to hundreds of Negroes, public 
officials, social scientists and law enforce- 
ment officers, I am convinced we were all 
hasty in the earlier 1960s in describing as a 
revolution the Negro’s struggle for equal 
rights before the law. This is the revolution, 
That was just a preliminary. 

I know revolution is a shocking and ugly 
word. I use it deliberately. No lesser term 
seems adequate to awaken White America 
to the gravity of the crisis. Revolution is 
being used in this article, not in a casual 
way, but in its original sense of a violent 
attempt by discontented people to change 
the status quo. 

BLOODY ALTERNATIVE 


But the alternative is spreading bloodshed, 
massive property destruction and bitterness 
that could poison race relations for decades 
to come. 

At this moment, the revolution is un- 
organized. There is no strategic plan, no cen- 
tral guidance. The only clear objective is a 
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determination to give “Whitey” a bad time. 
They want to shape him up and make him 
realize that Negroes are fed up with over- 
crowded, overpriced, rat-infested ghetto 
housing ... with menial jobs that won't pay 
for any of the tuxuries which an affluent so- 
ciety constantly flaunts in their faces 
with rude and sometimes abusive treatment 
by police ... with irregular garbage collec- 
tion . .. with inferior public schools that no 
white neighborhood would tolerate. Most of 
all, perhaps, they want an end to the con- 
stant, day-to-day humiliation that white 
people inflict on black people by little insults 
and condescensions, such as calling a grown 


“man “boy.” 


Black power agitators such as Stokely Car- 
michael and H. Rap Brown and communists 
are trying to move in and capture control 
of the revolution. Their strident incitements 
to riot doubtless have contributed to a 
heightening of tension in many areas, and 
may even have supplied the sparks which 
touched off one or two riots. But professional 
troublemakers did not create the revolution- 
ary situation, and so far they are not calling 
the shots. 

This is not merely my opinion. It is also the 
conviction of FBI agents and military intelli- 
gence officials who have made exhaustive but 
futile attempte to find evidence that the 
urban rioting ts being stage-managed by 
outside elements, 

HOOVER'S REPORT 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover last week of- 
ficially informed the President's new special 
advisory commission on civil disorders that 
he had “no Intelligence on which to base a 
conclusion of conspiracy.” 

Dr. Thomas Pettigrew, Harvard soclologist 
and expert on race relations, says white peo- 
ple would prefer to explain the riots In terms 
of a well conspiracy because “they 
just don't want to believe that so many black 
people could be so angry.” 

But Dr. Pettigrew and other leading social 
scientists see the riota as a largely sponta- 
neous expression of the fury which has been 
building up in the breasts of America’s Ne- 
groes as hopes aroused by the civil rights 
movement remain unfulfilled. 

“The riots are the result of a situation 
which is getting better, but not better fast 
enough,” David Riesman, author of “The 
Lonely Crowd” and professor of social science 
at Harvard, said. He said oppressed people 
do not revolt as long as their situation seems 
hopeless, but only when they begin to glimpse 
the possibility of a better Ife still denied to 
them. 

Dr. Joseph E. Seldin, University of Pitts- 
burgh sociologist, sald white people tend to 
exaggerate the gains which have been 
achieved by Negroes, particularly in the 
urban North. Northern Negroes have long had 
“civil rights” in the sense of being technically 
equal before the law. What they want, and do 
not yet have by a long shot, is economic 
equality—the chance to live as well as they 
see white people living. 

“Even if the urban Negro is a little better 
off today than he was a few years ago, the gap 
between his material conditions and the rest 
of us is immense, and he is surrounded by 
affluence which emphasizes that gap more 
blatantly than ever before,” said Dr. Seldin. 
Dr. Pettigrew found no signs of advance plot- 
ting In Newark and Detroit. But once a riot 
begins, he said, street gangs as well as leftist 
and black nationalist organizations move in 
to take advantage of it. 

There is evidence some of the extreme black 
nationalist groups have cadres of trained 
snipers who come into a community after a 
riot is under way, to prolong the terror with 
rifle shots in the dark. It does not take many 
snipers to terrorize a city. Military officials 
estimated that no more than 100 were in- 
volved in the sporadic attacks which turned 
200 blocks of downtown Detroit into a no- 
man’s land. 
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MINOR INCIDENT 

In nearly every instance to date, rioting has 
been triggered by some relatively minor in- 
cident. In Detroit, it was a police raid on an 
after-hours drinking spot in the Negro sec- 
tion. In Newark, it was the arrest of s 
Negro cab driver. Usually, it is not the in- 
cident itself but the wild rumors which ac- 
company it that strike fire into the tinder 
of the ghetto pent-up resentments, Thus, 
in Detroit, the false report got around that 
police had seriously injured one of the women 
arrested. In Newark, the rumor (also false) 
was that an arrested cab driver had been 
beaten to death. 

The fact that such rumors can spread like 
wildfire, and be believed by Negroes, is a 
measure of the deep distrust of “Whitey’s 
government“ —and particularly its police de- 
partment. 

The myth that riots are carried out en- 
tirely. by a tiny minority of hoodlums has 
been propagated by both whites and Negroes 
who are reluctant to acknowledge the scope 
of Negro disenchantment with American 
society. 

There is some basis for the myth. The most 
conspicuous participants in ghetto riots, par- 
ticularly in the early stags, are roving gangs 
of young Negroes, ranging in age from early 
teens to the late twenties, who are totally 
alienated from soclety and hostile to all 
forms of authority. 

They hate white people (whom they call 
“Hunkies”) with a consuming passion. They 
also hate black people who have “made it“ 
in Whitey’s world: These are invariably la- 
beled “Uncle Toms.” They are not concerned 
with voting rights, or desegregated schools, 
or job opportunities, They don't want to g9 
to work, or go to school. They’d much rather 
roam the streets, talking tough and blaming 
Whitey for cheating them out of the abun- 
dant life they see advertised on TV. They axe 
eager to believe any black power propagand- 
ist who tells they they are only taking what 
is rightfully theirs when they loot stores. 

It is doubtless more than coincidence that 
a very large proportion of the burned-out 
stores in Newark, Detroit. Rochester, Toledo, 
Detroit, Harlem and Milwaukee bear Jewish 
names. 

“There's a lot of anti-semitism as well as 
general anti-white feeling in this rioting,” 
said Albert DeMayo, of Rabin’s 
Quality Clothing Store on Joseph Avenue in 
Rochester. He said his store had been fire- 
bombed both in Rochester's big 1964 riot 
and again in a small-scale disturbance this 
summer, 

SMALL PERCENTAGE 


Even when you count the older Negroes 
who join in briefly during the early carni- 
val“ stage, the number of active participants 
in a ghetto riot is usually a small percentage 
of the total Negro community. The best esti- 
mates indicate that the figure rarely exceeds 
10 per cent. 

What about the remaining 90 per cent? 

Many of them will tell you, with obvious 
sincerity and even vehemence, that they are 
more bitterly opposed to rioting than any 
white person can be. 

Interviews with scores of white collar, Job- 
holding, middle-class Negroes revealed that 
their dominant attitude is strikingly simi- 
lar to that which prevailed among the bet- 
ter-educated white people of southern cities 
a few years ago when whites rather than Ne- 
groes were rebelling against law and order. 

Every reporter who covered white riots in 
the early days of the civil rights movement 
remembers the eagerness of respectable white 
folk to have the world know that the dis- 
orders were being carried out by a minority 
of rednecks and toughs. But if you continued 
the conversation, many of them would re- 
veal that while they disapproved of the en“ 
cesses” of the rioters, they sympathized with 
their basic anti-integration objective. 

Today one encounters the same split re- 
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action among middle-class Negroes. They 
cannot condone violence—they are genu- 
inely shocked by it. But s great many think 
rioting may be the only way Negroes can 
finally convince white people that something 
must be done about slum housing, unem- 
ployment and discrimination. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., strongly de- 
plores riots. But even Dr. King can sympa- 
thize with the deep-welling spirit of frustra- 
tion that is being expressed in the orgy of 
destruction. 

“A riot is the language of the unheard,” 
he said in an interview. “It is the last des- 
perate act when the Negro says, ‘I'm tired 
of living like a dog“ 

Scientific surveys of ghetto attitudes bear 
out a reporter's impression that the climate 
of opinion, even among less-deprived Negroes, 
is one in which rioters may find sympathy 
and at least tacit support. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL NEED 

Aside from calling attention to their griev- 
ances and serving as an outlet for their anger, 
rioting may fill another deep-seated psycho- 
logical need for American Negroes. Several 
years ago, a French Negro psychiatrist named 
Frants Fanon wrote a book called “The 
Wretched of The Earth,” in which he pro- 
pounded the idea that “violence is a cleansing 
force” for a man accustomed to being treated 
as a second-class citizen. 

“It frees him from his inferiority complex, 
and makes him fearless and restores his self- 
respect.“ said Mr. Fanon. 

Mr. Fanon’s book has been translated into 
English and widely circulated in America by 
black power groups. Its impact is plain to 
anyone who talks to ghetto residents. In 
Detroit, even as the flames still licked the 
ruins of their neighborhoods, I encountered 
Negroes who took a grisly kind of civic pride 
m the fact that “our riot was bigger than 
Watts.” 

Several Negro clergymen and youth work- 
ers said it has become a badge of manhood 
for ghetto youths to go to jail for flouting 
Whitey’s ideas of law, order and property 
rights. 

Another indication that rioting may be an 
assertion of long-suppressed Negro malehood 
is contained in a report from the Lemberg 
Center for the Study of Violence at Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass. It shows that 
“riots are more likely to break out in Negro 
communities with a large proportion of 
newly-arrived Southerners.” 

This suggests that Negroes who have been 
subjected to fear and indignity in Alabama 
or Mississippi may compensate by throwing 
rocks and setting fires in Detroit or Newark. 

THE REASON WHY 

The Negroes who are rioting have specific 
Grievances which they're eager to spell out 
to anyone who'll really listen, 

I’ve listened to hundreds of them in the 
Past two weeks. And the words were strik- 

ingly similar. 

Tue ghetto Negro's Number One complaint 
is his difficulty in getting a job—not just 
menial work sweeping out a warehouse or 
Picking tomatoes, but a good job that pays 
him enough to live in reasonable comfort. 
If you explain that he’s not qualified for a 
skilled job because he has inadequate educa- 
tion, he'll remind you that it was Whitey who 
kept him, until recently at least, in segregated 
and second-rate schools. 

Recent studies by the U.S. Department of 
Labor indicate that fewer than half the 
Negro men in a typical urban ghetto have 
full-time jobs paying as much as $60 a week. 
Four out of ten have no regular jobs of any 
kind. Unemployment is particularly severe 
among younger males—the group that is sup- 
Plying most of the manpower for riots. Two 
years before Newark exploded in rioting, an 
Official commission warned that 10,000 un- 
employed youngsters between the ages of 16 
and 21 were walking the streets. 
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Housing is the second great grievance. De- 
spite all of the government that we 
hear about, the actual housing conditions of 
most urban Negroes are still deplorable,” 
said Loftus Carson, of the Monroe County 
Human Relations Commission in Rochester, 
N.Y. 

“Slum landlords are getting outrageous 
rentals for crumbling, rat-infested dwellings 
that are unfit for human habitation.” 


POLICE BRUTALITY 


“Police brutality” is a third complaint fre- 
quently heard in the ghetto. If you pin them 
down to specifics, you find that a relatively 
small number of Negroes have personally ex- 
perienced, or witnessed, actual brutality in 
the sense of police beating helpless people 
in custody. But a much larger percentage say 
that they, or people whom they know, have 
been insulted or treated with a degree of 
rudeness which white people rarely experi- 
ence at the hands of law enforcement officers, 

Outside a pool hall in Toledo, a 24-year-old 
Negro spat in disgust when he was asked 
about the black community's relations with 
police. 

“Whenever they come down here, they call 
us (obscenities) ," he said, employing one of 
the more revolting terms in our language. 
“If you're just standing on the street corner, 
talking to a friend aobut your date last night, 
they come along and shout for you to ‘bust it 
up and move on.“ 

Another young Negro chimed in: 

“And if you don’t trot fast enough to sult 
them, they get out and stick-whip you.” 

Toledo officials deny this and say that the 
city’s police have displayed wisdom and 
restraint in coping with racial incidents. 

Which version is closer to the truth? I can 
only report that in every ghetto I visited, a 
majority of Negroes seemed to regard the po- 
lice as their enemy. 

Often, the complaint is not that police are 
too aggressive, but that they are indifferent 
to crimes in which Negroes are victims. 

It is also widely believed in the ghetto— 
with what justice it is difficult to tell—that 
Negro residential areas are discriminated 
against in other municipal services, including 
garbage collection, welfare programs, recrea- 
tional facilities and fire protection. 

Next to police and landlords, the favorite 
villians of ghetto residents are white store- 
keepers. 

“They know we have to buy from them, be- 
cause it's too hard to take a bus out to the 
big supermarkets in the white neighborhoods, 
and the downtown stores won't give us credit 
anyway,” said a Negro auto worker who lives 
on Detroit's West Side. K 

“So they jack up prices and sell stale food 
and factory-reject clothes and other funk 
And if you have to buy on time, the carrying 
charges just eat you up.” 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


The next question is what can be done? 

It is easier to find causes for the black up- 
rising than it is to devise remedies, 

There is no simple and sure solution. It will 
take a combination of measures, swiftly un- 
dertaken, to head off a national disaster. 

The immediate necessity is to maintain 
public order. However deep the grievances 
which inspire it, rioting is a destructive act 
which hurts innocent people of both races, 
and jeopardizes the very fabric of civilization. 
As President Johnson said in his TV address 
July 28, “there is no American right to loot 
stores or to burn buildings or to fire rifles 
from rooftops ... that is crime and crime 
must be dealt with forcefully and swiftly and 
certainly, under law.” 

Law enforcement officials have learned 
some painful lessons from past riots. One is 
that it takes a very finely balanced mixture 
of firmness and restraint to cope with a 
racial incident in the ghetto tinderbox. 

If police get too tough too soon, it’s like 

on a fire. But if they lean 
too far in the opposite direction—as they did 
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in Detroit, when they watched looters with- 
out trying to stop them—they invite a swift 
spread of disorder. 

It has also been made clear that calling 
out the National Guard is not always an ade- 
quate solution. In some places, such as Cam- 
bridge, Md., Guard units have handled riot 
situations with great skill. In others, such 
as Newark and Detroit, it has been all too 
obvious that many Guardsmen have had 
very little military experience and riot train- 
Ing, whatever. 

Untrained youths do not turn Into battle- 
wise soldiers merely by putting on a pair of 
fatigues and a helmet. Skittish under fire, 
they are apt to respond to a single sniper 
shot—or even a firecracker—by spraying rifle 
and machine gun bullets at everything that 
moves. I feel strongly about this because I 
nearly got shot one night in Detroit when 
police and Guardsmen began shooting at a 
sniper or snipers whom they couldn't locate. 
Other bystanders, including a four-year-old 
child in an apartment and a woman tourist 
standing at a motel window, were killed. 

There was a contrast between the 
West Side of Detroit patrolled by the Na- 
tional Guard and the East Side in which the 
seasoned paratroopers of the Regular Army 
were posted. The paratroopers never fired 
wildly. When a sniper opened up, they lo- 
cated the buillding he was in, surrounded it, 
went in and dug him out the hard way— 
without jeopardizing all the other residents 
by spattering the windows with bullets. 

The lesson that Detroit Mayor Jerome 
Cavanaugh drew was that there should be 
a force of trained Federal troops available 
to big cities as soon as a riot begins. While 
President Johnson has not indorsed that idea, 
he has ordered the National Guard to begin 
training its men in riot control. 

The FBI also is distributing to police de- 
partments a manual on riot control which 
includes badly needed advice on how to 
handle snipers. 

Considered essential to future riot control 
is the legislation which has been pending in 
Congress ever since President Kennedy's as- 
sassination to impose curbs on the sale of 
guns and pistols. 

“This country has to act to control fire- 
arms,” Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark said. “If 
Newark and Detroit don't demonstrate that 
necessity, nothing can.” 

INDEFINITE SIEGE 


If armed repression, however efficient, is 
America’s only response to the Negro upris- 
ing, tts cities may be in for an indefinite 
siege of guerilla warfare. 

“The aimless violence and destruction can 
be contained through military means, but 
only drastic changes in the life of the 
will provide the kind of order and stability 
that Americans desire,” said Dr. King. 

President Johnson expressed a similar 
view: “The only genuine, long-range solution 
lies in an attack upon the conditions that 
breed despair and violence.” P 


Although no one can now envision all of 
the details of the required solution, it is al- 
ready evident that it will Involve a mammoth 
commitment of national resources, vastly ex- 
ceeding anything the Administration or Con- 
gress has yet dared to propose, 

Vice President Humphrey, trying to suggest 
the magnitude of the response needed, speaks 
of a “Marshall Plan” for urban America, The 
cost will be modest compared to the sums 
which the United States will need to expend 
tf it seriously intends to seek a “genuine, 
long-range solution” of the ghetto’s prob- 
lems. But the cost of not solving those prob- 
lems would be incalculably greater, solely in 
financial terms, not to mention lives. 

Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. of Atlanta, has urged 
an increase of $30 billion a year in Federal 
spending for housing programs, job training, 
improvement of slum schools, and antipov- 
erty projects which are directly beneficial to 
ghetto residents. 
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Many experts agree with Mayor Allen that 
it will take a massive step-up in Federal 
spending, on the order of 20 to 40 billion 
dollars a year, to make any real dent in the 
ghetto's problems. 

COMPARED TO VIET 


Some have pointed out that the money 
needed for this war against despair is ap- 
proximately equal to the amount the United 
States is spending in Vietnam and on the 
effort to send a man to the moon. 

Sensitive to this comparison, President 
Johnson asserted firmly that this country is 
“rich enough” to deal with its domestic prob- 
lems “without surrendering our interests 
abroad.” 

There are no signs that Congress, in its 

t mood, will vote even a fraction of 
the funds proposed by Mayor Allen and 
others. On the contrary, Congress seems bent 
on curtailing even the “war on poverty” now 
under way. While the ruins of Newark were 
still smoldering, the House rejected—with 
jocular debate and whoops of laughter—an 
acministration bill that would have allocated 
$40 million to control the infestations of 
rats—an important source of ghetto misery. 

“Only a mammoth program can head off 
the developing trend toward revolution,” Dr. 
Jack E. Dodson, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Houston, told UPI. 
“But in the current context of American 
politics, I don't seriously think changes on 
the necessary scale wil be made. 

“The United States ts on the verge of being 
ripped apart. If we continue on our present 
course, I foresee a time when Negro slum 
areas will become reservations encircled by 
para-military police forces to maintain 
order.” 

Dr. Dodson hopes he will be proved wrong. 
And in that hope he is not alone. 


VA Secretary Gets International Title 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, Minnesota 
is a verdant, naturally air-conditioned 
paradise where 14,000 fish-filled lakes 
reflect the clear sparkling blue of un- 
polluted skies, Majestic forests from the 
north march down to meet the rich 
green agricultural midlands. Pockets of 
iron ore, nickel, granite, and building 
stone intersperse the forest and farm 
lands. Prosperous industrial centers 
serving as gateways to the sea, a thou- 
sand miles to the northeast and a 
thousand miles to the south, provide 
happy employment for an ambitious 
population. 

This, indeed, must have been the land 
of Genesis: “And God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, it was 
very good.” 

Yet with all of these natural attri- 
butes, our North Star State considers its 
people as its greatest asset and the low 
record of rejection by selective service 
affirms this claim. 

Mr. Speaker, today I would like to give 
recognition to one particular Minne- 
sotan, a Veterans’ Administration sec- 
retary, the only Government employee, 
mind you, ever to be named Inter- 
national Secretary of the Year, Miss 
Mary Ann Seibert, a constituent of mine 
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from St. Cloud, in the Minnesota Sixth 
Congressional District. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the St. 
Cloud Daily Times of July 14, 1967: 

A St. Cloud Secretary is today one in more 
than 26,000. She is Mary Ann Seibert, 729 
6th Ave. N., who was named International 
Secretary of the Year in Toronto, Canada, 
Thursday afternoon. 

Miss Seibert, who is secretary to Dr. S. B. 
Lindley, director of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital here, was picked by the Inter- 
national Secretaries Assn., from a field of 
professional secretaries from all over the 
world. 

She has worked at the VA Hospital here 
since 1954, before that was employed with 
a local granite firm and another government 
office. She is a native of St. Cloud and has 
a number of relatives living here. 

Miss Seibert is the first government secre- 
tary to receive such an honor and the first 
to come from the Midwest. 

She is a charter member of the St. Cloud 
Quarry Chapter of the National Secretaries 
Assn,, and is a past president. Quarry Chapter 
has 24 members and is one of the smaller 
chapters in the international association, a 
member here said today. 

To win the honor, Miss Seibert competed 
with every professional secretary in the In- 
ternational Secretaries Assn., which includes 
chapters in the United States, Canada, Eu- 
rope, South America and Africa. 

She was selected to represent the 13-state 
Northwest District in the competition in 
mid-June. Before that she was named for the 
Minnesota-North Dakota Division and the 
St. Cloud Chapter. 

Selection of the secretary of the year at 
all levels, including the international, is 
based on a polnt system. A possible 50 points 
is earned from education, experience, active 
participation in NSA programs and projects 
and CPS (certified professional secretary) 
status. 

Another possible 50 points is earned by 
appearing before a panel of three judges, one 
from management, education and secretarial 
profession, Judges award points on answers 
to three questions, plus appearance and poise 
during questioning. 

The international competition was re- 
duced to five candidates for the title before 
the 22nd convention began in Toronto 
Tuesday. 


Closing the “Business Gap” in the Cold 
War 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
my friend and constituent, William H. 
Rentschler, president of Martha Wash- 
ington Kitchens, Inc., entered a winning 
article in the Schick Co. contest entitled, 
“Closing the ‘Business Gap’ in the Cold 
War.” Mr. Rentschler's article sounds an 
overdue warning signal to American 
business to become more realistic and 
more active in promoting awareness of 
the Soviet bloc threat against free-world 
private enterprise and freedom. 

I commend the article to my colleagues 
in the House and to every representative 
of American 
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management and labor. I hope also that 
it will spur the Nation to the action which 
Mr, Rentschler has recommended in or- 
der that free-world private enterprise 
and humanity may emerge the victors in 
the continuing cold war. 

CLOSING THE “BUSINESS GAP” IN THE COLD 

War 
A 22-POINT PROGRAM 
(By William H. Rentschler) 


A nation assaulted from without strikes 
back to defend itself. 

A tiny village under siege marshalls all its 
manpower and fights grimly for survival. 
Its people unite unquestioningly in a com- 
mon cause, 

It has always been so. 

But the Cold War is different. 

Often it seems not a war at all. Our nation 
prospers and plays. There is much affluence 
and the endless “pursuit of happiness.” 
There is little sense of commitment. 

And yet this Twentieth Century Cold 
War—strange and deadly, baffling and insid- 
ious—overshadows in its import all other 
wars in mankind's history. 

Its end can be a world in bondage and 
despair. 

It can create ashes and obliterate civiliza- 
tion. 

Or it can result in a better world, in the 
extension of freedom to every land on the 
surface of the planet Earth. 

The outcome—hopefully, frighteningly—tis 
Pretty much in our hands. America leads 
the Free World. This nation stands as free- 
dom's beacon, as its protector, as an oasis 
of plenty, a garden of hope. 

Only we can influence fayorably and de- 
cisively the direction and outcome of the 
Cold War. No other nation on the side of 
freedom and right has the power and will to 
shape the course of this conflict. 

No one denies our awesome power. But as 
for the will, the determination, the commit- 
ment, the sense of purpose—these are not 
always so clear. 

Major elements of our society, some of our 
foremost lenders, walk hesitantly, uncer- 
tainly, less than confident of our rightness, 
unsure of our purpose, sometimes fearful, 
awed, depressed, despairing, frequently 
downright disinterested, preoccupied with a 
thousand other, lesser things, frustrated by 
an inability to force a short-term solution 
to a perplexing long-term challenge. 

If it is true that only America among all 
the nations has, in the final analysis, the 
Potential to bring the Cold War to a satisfac- 
tory and fruitful conclusion, it is equally 
true that the American business community 
has greater potential than any other segment 
of our society for exerting new, positive, and 
constructive influence on the direction and 
outcome of this “war of wars.” — 

Today there is a “business gap 
in the Cold War. ERE a 

Basically, government fashions, controls, 
and executes America’s Cold War role and 
posture. 

Business, when it worries about the Cold 
War at all, concerns itself chiefly with the 
Cold War's relation to the state of the econ- 
omy, to its impact on particular industries: 
to such matters as taxes, defense contracts 
labor supply, and inflation. Business gen- 
erally does not take the “larger view.“ 

Yet In reality, business is the only private 
segment of our society which is strategicallY 
Positioned to influence significantly this na- 
tion's role in, and thus the direction 
outcome of, the Cold War. No other segment 
has the scope, the resources, the cohesion. 
the probable long-range interest. 

Business spans all America, and Americ® 
“listens” to business. The business of Amer- 
ica ia still business. All of America’s multi- 
tudes—young and old, black and white. 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, city-dweller 
and farmer, laborer and executive, 
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and student, teacher and civil servant, doc- 
tor and scientist—have a measurable stake 
in America’s free enterprise system, and 
depend heavily on a thriving ascending 
economy. 

Business, almost by definition, is capable 
of tough, hard-headed realism. clear think- 
ing, skill in organizing big projects, long- 
term planning, adherence to clearly-defined 
Objectives, and not infrequently, deep com- 
mitment to principle. Business, too, collec- 
tively and in some cases individually, is able 
to commit substantial resources—both men 
and money—to ventures it chooses to tuke 
on or sponsor. 

These tools and talents can and should be 
combined by business to provide vigorous, 
Meaningful Cold War leadership: 

America's business community—despite 
some faltering first steps by a comparative 
few of the larger, publicly-held companies— 
has not mobilized its collective strength and 


To continue to ignore or skirt or avoid or 
Teject this task is at once unwise, unenlight- 
ened, cowardly, and potentially even suicidal. 

The American people must come to under- 
Stand the Cold War as a subtle yet titanic 
and very real struggle for the minds of men, 
Rot only worldwide, but very much within 
the boundaries of these United States as 
Well. If we are to lead the Free World, our 
People—as well as a handful of leaders 
Soe EARNER: | AO ARES SESE O 

ar. 

The issues and answers, laid bare, are rea- 


idea of the Cold War as outmoded. They 
Miss it as passe. They tell us that we are 
backward and belligerent if we claim that 
the Cold War continues to exist. There are 
even those fainthearts among us who shud- 
der when we use the word “enemy” to de- 


Campaign. 

Government, where possible, seeks to avoid 
any clear-cut commitment to specific long- 

objectives in the foreign policy field. 

Government, for political and diplomatic 
Teasons, seeks to preserve ita maneuverability. 

ent bends before political winds. 
Administrations pass. Philosophies change 
With the rise of new leaders. 

All this tends to dissipnte government's 
Sense of unwavering purpose, and policies 
Auctuate. 

So government walks a crooked path. 

But those who prosecute the Cold War 
from beyond our shores are endlessly patient, 
undeviating in their purpose of world domi- 

Their short-term strategies may vary, 
but their goals remain constant, while we 
3 te and wobble and wonder, blow hot 
and cold. 


Occasionally outright falsehood. Only busi- 
Ness has the skill, capacity, sophistication, 
and perhaps determination to project with 
even remotely comparable effectiveness a 
y realistic and objective picture of the 
Cold War's infinite complexity. 
The American people do not understand 
Cold War. They regard it as remote and 
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far removed from them. They are not stirred 
to sacrifice and dedication as in a “shooting” 
war, where their homes and families are 
overtly threatened. They fail to grasp the na- 
ture of the Cold War enemy. They have no 
Hitler to detest. They are unsophisticated 
and untrained in interpreting the methods 
and strategy, the propaganda and purposes 
of the foe. 

There is today a crying, pressing need for 
Cold War education. Uncertainty about our 
role in the Cold War has never been more 
widespread. 

The American citizenry is increasingly 
purzied, quite frequently deluded by the 
subtle shift in Cold War emphasis since the 
bloodier days of Stalin and Khrushchev. 
The crafty new leaders in the Kremlin, skilled 
propagandists all, assiduously seek to create 
a somewhat warmer, at times almost amiable 
“New Look” for Communism. 

To all those millions here and around the 
world who fervently wish for peace, they 
dangle tempting lures and speak honeyed 
words, More and more, we think we see 
shafts of light piercing the hitherto impen- 
etrable Iron Curtain. We hope and pray it is 
s0. We clutch at patently insincere peace 
overtures. We feel sure the Soviets will re- 
spond favorably to our child-like ot 
good faith. We shrug off past duplicity. We 
are inclined to ignore the stark lessons of 
history 


It is at this point—now—that dependable 
Cold War education, hard-headed analysis 
are vital. Surely Communism is changing, say 
many Americans with characteristic hope and 
faith and optimism—changing the old ways, 
throwing off the shackles of a grim past, en- 
tering at last the portals of the civilized 
world, questing for brotherhood among its 
fellow nations. What is this “New Look” 
promoted by the canny propagandists in the 
Kremlin. by their unwitting dupes around 
the world, by well-meaning apologists for 
Communism, by unthinking citizens in our 
very midst? 

THIS IS THE NEW LOOK 


The blood baths and purges are remnants 
of the past, we are told, long gone and for- 


admirable or even impressive by our stand- 
ards—is hardly as bad as we have been 
to believe. Look what Communism has 


The Berlin Wali still stands, cruelly divid- 
ing a proud city, half-slave, half-free—and 


of the Free World, Rusian citizens still lead 
a meager, threadbare, luxury-less existence. 
THIS IS THE NEW LOOK 


The Soviets are moving toward free enter- 
prise, they tell us. Russia has introduced 
into its rigidly-controlled economy the profit 
motive and incentive system, hallmarks of 
American material progress, with pralse-- 
worthy results. Plant managers today are 
being urged to compete in terms of efficiency 
with other factories, greater emphasis is be- 
ing placed on color and design, and goods 
are being produced to please and tempt the 
Russian consumer, Eventually, the argument 
goes. Russia will become a capitalist society 
and the great gulf between us will fade into 
insignificance. The old order changeth, and 
it is only a matter of time until Russia 
adopts a truly Western outlook. 

But look again 

All the profits—if any—go to the State. 
The plant manager is told what to produce 
and how much. Military needs come first 
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There is no free enterprise system or any- 
thing like it unless the Kremlin ordains it. 


THIS IS THE NEW LOOK 


Cultural exchanges and sporting events 
endear the Russian people to open-hearted 
Americans, who readily sense the common 
hopes and fears that bind all humankind. We 
thrill to their ballet dancers, their musicians, 
their artists and actors. We are impressed by 
their athletic prowess and the outgoing good 
sportsmanship of Russian athletes. So their 
system, we say, can't be all bad. 

But look again 


Their artists and athletes still defect when 
the chance arises, for they are eager to cast 
off the chains of oppression and enjoy the 
fruits of freedom. Said Soviet author Vallery 
Tarsis, as he inhaled New York's free air: 
“Stalin told us this kind of life would come 
to Russia in the next century. I dreamed it 
would come in the 22nd Century. It is un- 
believable in our time there can be a place 
like America.” 

THIS IS THE NEW LOOK 

Russian intellectuals, poets, writers, and 
professors make a valiant effort to “buck” 
the system, to speak out and express bold 
and often bitter criticism. Fragments of this 
dissent are permitted to filter through the 
Iron Curtain as “proof” that freedom of 
thought and expression does exist in Com- 
munist lands. Maybe, we say hopefully, they 
are relaxing the rigidity of their censorship. 
It will only take more time. 

But look again 

Intellectuals are still cast into prison or 
exile when they overstep a thin, nebulous, 
and undefined line in criticizing or lampoon- 
ing the omnipotent State. 

THIS IS THE NEW LOOK 


Russia and Red China are at each other's 
throats, and we look on with satisfaction, 
type-casting the Chinese as the “bad guys” 
and the Russians as the “good guys“ in this 
intra-mural struggle for dominance within 
the Communist. Look, we say, Russia is tak- 
ing the “soft” line and they provide a buffer 
against our “real” enemies, the fierce and 
barbarous Red Chinese. 

But look again 

Russia continues its methodical campaign 
of subversion and works quietly in most 
instances with the Chinese Reds in ever ex- 
tending the Communist sphere of domins- 
tion. The real point of contention between 
Russia and Red China, points out Dr. Wal- 
ter Judd, former Congressman, medical 
missionary in China, and specialist on Far 
Eastern affairs, is whether they will hasten 
the decline of capitalism by armed aggres- 
sion, or whether they will mix subversion 
with patience until we topple from our own 
internal excesses, and finally, whether they 
will then cremate us or embaim us. The out- 
come of such a macabre debate can hardly 
be comforting to the Western worid. 

These are reasons why a concerted, mas- 
sive campaign of Cold War education is im- 
perative. We must effectively refute the 
subtle and persuasive propaganda barrage 
being launched against us, and we must 
frame a continuing, long-term response 
which will awaken the world to the rightness, 
morality, and essential unselfishness of our 
Cold War position. 

It is obvious that the American people 
need guidance, They crave facts. If they 
know, if they have these facts, they will 
decide rationally and wisely when they are 
called upon to decide, for they have always 
responded with good sense and courage in 
such an atmosphere. r 

It is the first responsibility of business to 
offer this guidance, to provide these facts, 
to define the nature and scope and impor- 
tance of the Cold War. 

Business must conduct a massive cam- 
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paign to dispel the myths and vanquish the 
cliches of the Cold War. 

Business must mobilize national 
behind sound, rational, clear-cut Cold War 
objectives. 

Business leadership must state the case 
boldly, unwaveringly, repeatedly, and, where 
possible, collectively, to achieve maximum 
impact. 

Business must help renew this nation’s 
faith in its cause, in the rightness of its 
purpose, in. ourselves as a proud, compas- 
sionate, and honorable people. 

Business must inculcate in the American 
etlizenry a sense of purpose and dedication— 
and kindle in our Cold War effort the spirit 
of a great crusade. 

Business, without assuming the posture 
of the predatory hawk, must seek long-term 
victory for the cause of freedom. 

This is no task for the short-winded. The 
marathon race we run may take many years, 
perhaps half a century or even more. We 
must pace ourselves. And we must never 
waver until we cross the finish Iine—first. 

Ours is s noble, basic, very simple goal: 
the extension of freedom. We want for other 
human beings the chance to exercise the 
God-granted right to determine their own 
destines. We want to help them secure free- 
dom from want and disease, freedom from 
fear and oppression. We have no wish for 
empire of gold, no wish to overwhelm any 
nation with sheer military might, no wish 
to impose our ideas or our methods or our 
form of government on these others. 

If business states its dedication to the 
principle of freedom for sll mankind, and 
pursues this cause with a certain 
nobility will crown its efforts. Inevitably 
this will offset some of the more unflattering 
faceta of the corporate reputation and, co- 
incidentally, strengthen the broad cause of 
free enterprise. 

Specifically, how can business influence 
the course and outcome of the Cold War? 

Before suggesting specific programs which 
business can undertake, and specific areas in 
which business can contribute and work, it 
is important to consider the of 
business participation in the public arena 
and to set forth a few basic guidelines. 

Above all, business, in this momentous 
undertaking, must avoid temporizing and 
pussy-footing in defining and stating its 
Cold War convictions. Business must be will- 
ing to take bold stands, to state challenging 
positions, in short to be controversial where 
controversy is inevitable and perhaps even 
necessary. 

This will not always be easy, but business 
cannot be effective in this vital role if it 
“hamstrings” itself by fretting endlessly 
about whether everybody will agree. That 
they will not is as certain as the sunrise. 

Business at the outset must summon the 
courage to spell out its Cold War 
its strategy, and its objectives just as clearly, 
concisely, and unmistakably as it would de- 
fine and insist on meeting its corporate sales 
and profit objectives. If the approach is 
vague and nebulous, it will fall far short of 
even its most modest hopes and expectations 
and never really contribute anything sig- 
nificant and meaningful. 

There is here a desperate need for “busi- 
ness statesmanship,” a term widely used but 
a quality notably lacking in all but a rela- 
tively few corporations today. We can cite 
exceptions, and because they are so few, they 
loom disproportionately large and are widely 
publicized in the business press and business 
community. 

The true business statesman is the corpo- 
rate executive with the raw guts, the resolve 
the sense of dedication to advocate the course 
that he believes to be right even If it is un- 
popular. The business statesman is the leader 
who will stick to his guns in the face of 
government pressure, consumer boycott, and 
shareholder grumbling, He is surely not the 
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businessman who readily bends before every 
breeze, methodically chooses the safe Course, 
and carefully seeks out and adopts the non- 
controversial position, for this is hardly the 
way we will proceed toward and eventually 
attain demanding, realistic Cold War ob- 
jeotives. 

Nor is the business statesman one who seeks 
to roll back history, retreat to the 19th Cen- 
tury, repeal the social legislation of three 
decades, and define as some sort of Commu- 
nist plot every undertaking at variance with 
his own hide-bound views. For this attitude 
and this image surely will scuttle before it 
leaves the dock any trul. wide-rang- 
ing program of Cold War education proposed 
by the business community. 

Labor has been infinitely more effective 
than business in the area of domestic politi- 
cal action because it outlines its objectives 
unmistakably, hard-headedly, in words of one 
syllable, and then follows up with a tough, 
no-nonsense campaign to meet them. Labor 
is strictly “activist” and aggressive; business 
considerably more theoretical and timid in 
the public arena. 

Compare the approaches of these to major 
segments of our society: 

Where labor hires paid political organizers, 
business runs full-page ads in the Wall Street 
Journal, 

Where labor pumps dollars into crucial 
marginal Congressional districts, business 
kicks in to vague “Committees-for-This-or- 
That" which often lack real grass roots po- 
litical punch. 

Where labor tells Its friends and members 
and beholden legislators how to vote, busi- 
ness relies on the “soft sell,” unwilling to 
run the risk of offending anyone, and often 
doesn't even convey its views at all. 

Labor leaders, educators, government offi- 
cials, even clergymen, speak out forcefully 
and pointedly on the big national issues. 
Businessmen tend to speak collectively and 
quite impersonally through their more anon- 
ymous trade associations, whose viewpoints 
often are brushed aside and discounted as 
prejudiced and self-serving. 

Labor speaks its mind on national goals, 
social legislation, and other broad matters far 
beyond its traditional concern with wage 
and working conditions. Labor sees as its 
province every aspect of national policy. 
Businessmen, despite some prominent ex- 
ceptions, generally tend to be more parochial, 
often more technical, and rarely express 
themselves thoughtfully on great national 
and international issues. 

To the average observer, to the man in the 
street, to the newspaper editor and reporter, 
the businessman all too frequently seems 
motivated strictly by matters of self-interest 
like taxes, tariffs, wage-and-hour laws, labor 
legislation. Too seldom does he appear to be 
genuinely concerned about humanitarian 
matters or global affairs. Too seldom does the 
businessman express the larger view, and all 
too rarely does he bother to state his beliefs 


and welfare organizations, 
though these groups in many cases would 
provide large, admiring, and generally sym- 
pathetic audiences. 

Long before he came into the Cabinet, the 
very articulate Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, John W. Gardner, stated 
most precisely a principal falling of business- 
men and other leaders: 
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achieved and they're not moving to accom- 
plish it.“ 

His observation applies particularly to & 
strategy for prosecuting and winning the 
Cold War. 

Too many businessmen are “simply tend- 
ing the machinery,” as Secretary Gardner 
puts it, without taking a “really large view“ 
of the need for a grand strategy to achieve 
our objectives in this frustrating Cold War, 
whose Impact on our civilization, however 
dificult to dramatize, almost surely over- 
shadows the long-term impact of any past 
“shooting” war and, for that matter, any 
other present national or International chal- 
lenge. 

How can the corporate chief executive— 
that lonely fellow who guides the destiny of 
a private business venture, answering in 
turn to his Directors, his shareholders, his 
employees, his customers, and the commu- 
nity at large—most effectively commit cer- 
tain of his company’s resources to assure 
that freedom’s torch shall continue to burn 
here and perhaps some day in other, less 
fortunate lands as well? 

From my vantage-point as President of a 
relatively small, closely-held company, I am 
convinced there is much of a positive con- 
structive nature that American business can 
do. Some of what I shall propose here is by 
no means new, or it is novel only in part or 
in emphasis. Some is an extension of pro- 
grams and ideas already advanced and in 
some cases underway. Some, hopefully, 15 
new and challenging. 

My proposals are not designed strictly for 
or beamed solely at the corporate giants, few 
in number, which dominate the commercial 
scene in terms of sales, assets, profits, and 
employees. Based on my own first-hand 
knowledge, many facets of this program are 
applicable to and practical for thousands of 
small and medium-sized firms whose par- 
ticipation would greatly increase the pros- 
pects for large-scale success in achieving 
Cold War objectives. 


of 
er employing 100 people or 100,000— 
assign one man direct responsibility 


A specific program, with clearly-defined 
objectives, should be developed and ag 
on, a budget should be authorized, and regu- 
lar progress reports should be required. ADY 
less formal program is likely to yield mini- 
mal results and evaporate within six months- 
On the other hand, a businesslike, no-non- 
sense approach—such as that which might 
attend the launching of any major, new 
corporate venture—would serve notice from 
the start that this s no casual, experimental 
whim or personal plaything of the boss, 
but rather a deadly serious program whi 
is expected to produce serious results a- 
cording to plan. 

Here, then, is that program: 

1. Business should give prompt and over 
whelming support to the Freedom Studies 
Center, possibly the most important single 


i 


‘ 
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development in the presently Hmited cam- 
Paign to close the Cold War educational 
“gap.” The success of this so-called “West 
Point of psycho-political warfare’ will be 
dependent largely on business support. 
ken contributions are not the answer. 
What is needed are major pledges over a 
Period of years, depending on the size and 
lal strength of the particular com- 
Pany, but certainly comparable in amount 

Major corporate grants to leading educa- 
tional institutions. Companies should also 
Consider an annus] fund-ralsing campaign 
among employees for the Freedom Studies 
Center, along the lines of the Community 
Fund drive, thus giving rank-and-file em- 
Ployeés the pride and satisfaction of par- 
ticipating personally in this noble and im- 
portant effort. At the proper time, each 
company should send to the residence school 
Of the Freedom Studies Center for special 

the key employee charged with re- 
Sponsibility for the success of that com- 
Pany’s Cold War program. Certainly nothing 
ìs more vital at this moment in our history 
than the rapid expansion of the Freedom 
Studies Center to provide training in Cold 
War strategies to the maximum number of 
Qualified Cold War “combatants” and to de- 
velop competent leadership for the long, 
tedious struggle which stretches before us. 

2. Business should use all its energy and 
Practical political skill to force a favorable 
Vote in Congress on the establishment of a 
so-called United States Freedom Academy. 
Business can and should be instrumental in 
Marshalling public support to pry free from 
Sen. J. William Fulbright'’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee the legisiation authorizing 
this crucial adjunct to the overall Cold War 
effort. Large companies should assign their 
Most effective Washington representatives to 
start rounding up the necessary support to 
dislodge this measure and bring it to a fav- 
Orable vote. Eey executives personally ac- 
Quainted with infiuential Congressional 

ers should make specific contacts on this 
Particular bill. The need for such a training 
Center in the art of political warfare is clear. 
The idea has long been supported by many 
top national legislators from both parties. 
job now is to break the log-jam and 
force action. Business can take a lead role 
in making a reality this vital Cold War aca- 
demy, which would equip American person- 
Nel overseas to counter effectively the efforts 
ot Communist personnel trained intensively 
the art of subversion, political, and 
Psychological warfare. 
= 3. Business should endow and sponsor 
Cold War” professorahips on college cam- 
Puses and seek to establish “Cold War“ 
Courses as regular elements of the curricu- 
lum at the high school level as well. In some 
Cases, individual companies themselves could 
such professorships; in other in- 
Stances, smaller companies could join to- 
Bether to endow a “Cold War“ professorship 
ut a college in their immediate area. Busi- 
should encourage educational institu- 
tions to develop the Cold War as a historical 
Specialty, just as some professors presently 
make a career of studying and interpreting 
Civil War, the American Revolution, 

‘orld Wars I and II. and other great wars 
throughout world history. The Cold War 
Must get this sort of attention if we expect 
its importance and true impact to register 
on the populace at large. 

4. Business should take the lead in stimu- 
lating the preparation of a frank, scholarly, 
Objective and understandable text-book 
Which traces the history and explains the 
Origins and significance of the Cold War. 
Such a text could be periodically revised, 
Updated, reprinted, and distributed widely 
Tor use on college campuses, in high schools, 
and by adult study groups. 

5. Business should offer scholarships to 
Students willing, anxious, and qualified to 

the Cold War a major field of study 
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in seeking a degree in political science, gov- 
ernment, history, education, or even econom- 
ics or a foreign language. Such students, on 
graduation, would be soundly grounded in 
the history and nature of the Cold War and 
might well be in a major position in private 
or public life to influence soundly the citi- 
zenry-at-large on matters relating to the 
Cold War. 

6, Business should develop and sponsor 
careſully- documented. mass appeal TV and 
radio programs on important aspects and 
episodes of the Cold War. Serious considera- 
tion should be given to a continuing, 13-week 
“Cold War“ documentary series for network 
TV, perhaps sponsored jointly by an “honor 
roll” of participating companies. Business 
should also develop and run in dally news- 
papers, college papers, house organs, trade 
journals, fraternal and service club publica- 
tions, national consumer magazines, and 
other print media thoughtful, readable ad- 
vertisements devoted to Cold War education, 
Ad campaigns of this sort should not be 
thrown together haphavardly, but should 
be worked out painstakingly with the corpo- 
rate advertising agency and granted a specific 
beginning-of-year budget allocation, as part 
of the overall corporate ad program. 

7. Business should support and partici- 
pate in the activities of organizations and 
agencies (such as the American Security 
council, Radio Free Europe, the National 
Captive Nations Committee, and others) 
whose effectiveness is demonstrable and 
whose educational programs, public utter- 
ances, and continuing activities encourage 
sound, constructive, and realistic attitudes 
and actions in regard to the Cold War. Such 
support by business should not be on a 
scattershot basis, but, once a careful and 
satisfactory investigation of such an orga- 
nization has been made, support and partici- 
pation should be both ample and construc- 
tive, with responsible personnel being urged 
and in some cases assigned to take a role in 
the affairs of that organization. 

8. Business should develop, procure, and 
distribute Cold War literature, films, and 
other informational and educational mate- 
rial on a continuing, unrelenting basis to 
employees, stockholders, customers, and the 
community at large. This approach to Cold 
War education should be a carefully 
thought-out part of the overall corporate 
employee and shareholder relations pro- 

and should be featured regularly in 
employee publications, mailings to employ- 
ees, paycheck and dividend inserts, stock- 
holder communications, reading racks, and 
bulletin boards. 

9. Business should sponsor more contests, 
similar to this one, which surely has sparked 
much serious, creative, and constructive 
thought. Such competitive events should be 
beamed specifically at students, hourly work- 
ers, doctors, and other groups within our 
society, to stimulate their thinking and to 
focus their attention on specific whys in 
which they and their associates and organi- 
gations could aid in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the Cold War. Colleges, labor unions, 
medical societies, and other\trade and pro- 
fessional organizations could be enlisted to 
help develop interest and co-sponsor such 
contests. Sponsoring firms—like Schick in 
this case—would contribute challenging 
prizes. Such contests might generate sound 
ideas from previously untapped brainpower. 

10, Business should consider the establish- 
ment of local “truth squads” to refute and 
explain Cold War myths, misstatements, 
propaganda, and misinformation which are 
prevalent throughout the nation today. A 
Speakers Bureau could fill requests for spe- 
cialists on Cold War topics and actually so- 
licit speaking engagements from schools, 
service clubs, ladies clubs, fraternal orders, 
religious organizations, and other com- 
munity groups. A large national company 
could develop such programs in the com- 
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munities where its plants are located. One- 
plant companies could do the job in their 
headquarters cities. If this approach is pur- 
sued aggressively, the grassroots impact could 
be substantial. 

11. Business should seek to encourage the 
establishment of “Cold War Strategy & Ac- 
tion Committees” within various business- 
oriented organizations, such as local Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Manufacturers Associa- 
tions, and industry trade groups. Cold War 
symposiums, panels. exhibits, and speeches 
could be arranged as part of the agenda at 
annual conventions of these organizations, 
which invariably draw industry leaders, get 
widespread press coverage, and attract the 
attention of the communities where they are 
held. 

12. Business should sponsor “Town Meet- 
ings'—open to the public—on the clear and 
present dangers” of the Cold War. Such com- 
munity seminars could be sponsored, under- 
written, and promoted by local corporations 
in cooperation with local public officials, edu- 
cators, and others who would share the credit 
and bask in the limelight as masters of cere- 


Still Want to Bury You,” and at least one 
main speaker knowledgeable in various phases 
of the Cold War could be imported to high- 
light the affair, Such a “Town Meeting“ 
properly staged—could have dramatic shock 
effect on a slumbering community. 

13. Business should make effective use of 
prestigious public forums in which top cor- 
porate officials serve as directors, officers, and 
program committee members to get across 
wherever possible an authoritative message 
on the Cold War. Such officials can be instru- 
mental in proposing and actually obtaining 
well-informed speakers who will draw large, 
influential audiences and relate the unvar- 
nished facts of the Cold War. Such organiza- 
tions as the Executives Club, Economics Club, 
Council on Foreign Relations, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and others of similar stature offer 
effective forums to convey this vital message. 
As à college or school trustee, the business 
executive may have opportunities to suggest 
a Cold War expert as a commencement 
speaker or special guest lecturer. Myriad op- 
portunities along these lines are available to 
the corporate leader active in his community. 

14. Business should work constructively 
and in practical, down-to-earth ways for the 
election of solid public officials who perceive 
and understand the gravity of the Cold War. 
Businessmen should make absolutely sure 
that candidates for Congress, the U.S. Senate, 
Major state offices, school posts, and local 
legislative seats have sound attitudes toward 
the vigorous prosecution of a positive Cold 
War program. Business should determine 
where candidates stand on the Cold War, 
and then should give meaningful, all-out 
support to the right men and women. Noth- 
ing in this struggle is more important than 
a constructive, realistic attitude on the part 
of those key officials who will make the de- 
cisions, cast the votes, and gulde the direc- 
tion of national, state, and local policies. 
It is vitally important to know where «a 
candidate stands—specifically—before he 
gets business support and before he gets 
elected. 

15. Business should avoid unreasonably 
strengthening the financial condition, tech- 
nical “know-how,” and national strength of 
“enemy” nations even though this may in- 
volve in certain cases specific corporate 
sacrifice. The national interest should super- 
sede the strictly personal or company inter- 
est. The idea of trade with Iron Curtain 
countries—especially Russia and Red 
China—as a means of lessening tension, 
creating goodwill, and demonstrating our 
“good faith” has a most appealing ring, But 
it is the shecrest delusion to think for a 
minute that these “offerings,” however 
gratefully received, will change the ultimate 
grand objectives of the Communist foe. 
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Whether we ship them grain or machine 
tools, light bulbs or silk dresses, we aid 
their cause, sometimes for “war” 
production the very equipment which other- 
wise would necessarily be employed to 
satisfy the “consumer” demand in that 
particular Iron Curtain nation. Business 
should resist the temptation to aid the 
enemy cause through trade, even when gov- 
ernment pressure becomes intense, Business 
should spell out clearly the dangers of sell- 
ing or trading with the Communists, even 
when the products involved appear on the 
surface to be harmless or humanitarian. 
16. Business should use every means at its 


solvent, self-reliant, dedicated, well-in- 
formed nation is best equipped to resist the 
subtle onslaught of Communism, which has 
long held that capitalism will collapse from 
within because of its own inherent weak- 
nesses and deficiencies. Thia means that 
business should insist on a sound national 
fiscal posture and sensible domestic policies 
which seek to sustain and help those who 
are not able to help themselves because of 
ilinéss, age, destitution and personal calam- 
ity, but which do not weaken the financial 
fabric of the nation by squandering tax 
dollars on impractical, unwise, and unneces- 
sary projects. 

17. Business should employ its regular cor- 
porate lobbyists to influence legislation 
bearing on carefully-considered, clearly-de- 
fined Cold War policy, just as lobbyists seek 
to influence legislation which directly affects 
the firms they represent. Such activity would 
necessarily require careful handling and 
would involye painstaking documentation 
and top-level corporate authorization. Busi- 
ness should concern itself as much with 
the survival of its nation as with the survival 
of its corporate entity. 

18. Business collectively should establish 
a continuing national "Symposium on the 
Coid War” and sponsor, perhaps once every 
fifth year, an historic conference of un- 
precedented proportions and prestige on the 
Cold War, whose participants might include 
towering figures like Pope Paul, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, General Eisen- 
hower, former President Truman, Dean Ache- 
son, U Thant, prominent educators, business 
statesmen, military leaders, and others. Such 
a “summit” conference would focus world- 
wide attention on the critical nature of the 
Cold War, It should include “down-to-earth” 
seminars on the hard nuts-and-bolts aspects 
of the Cold War, as well as the lofty, some- 
what more philosophical counsel of the “big 
name“ speakers, Business should take the 
lead in launching and shaping such a dra- 
matic venture. 

19. Business, through its most prominent 
individual and organizational “voices,” 
should ask the President of the United States 
to appoint a Business Advisory Council on 
Cold War Policy, which would consult pe- 
riodically with and present its collective 
views to the President, the Secretary of State, 
the National Security Council, and other key 

t officials. This would give the Ad- 
ministration an opportunity to tap the re- 
sources and viewpoints of a knowledgeable, 
concerned segment of the American society 
and would logically extend the influence of 
business beyond the strictly economic and 
commercial spheres. To be most effective, 
such a committee should include represent- 
atives of both large and small companies in 
diverse fields, but should not be so vast 
numerically as to be unwieldy. Such a Coun- 
cil, once selected by the President with the 
advice of the business community, should 
be independent, frank in expressing its views, 
and not bound In any way to “clear” its rec- 
ommendations with trade associations, other 
business groups, and unrepresented firms. 
New blood and fresh viewpoints should be 
injected into the Council once a year, with 
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“arm” could expose government officials to 
a new dimension of creative, constructive 
thought on Cold War strategy and policy. 

20. Business should grant leaves-of-ab- 
sence to and supplement or fully underwrite 
the salaries of stable, competent, well- 
grounded executives and technical person- 
nel to serve in government and accept a va- 
riety of vital Cold War assignments through- 
out the world. Business should solicit oppor- 
tunities for such men to serve their country 
in this way. 

21. Business should also provide qualified 
personnel to assist in the development of 
locally-owned private enterprise in under- 
developed nations, to train foreign personnel 
in the techniques of management, produc- 
tion, and financial control, to expose for- 
elgners to American “know-how” and to 
demonstrate the worth and soundness of 
American methods. Business should increas- 
ingly where feasible engage in joint corpor- 
ate ventures abroad with foreign firms, par- 
ticularly those lacking in technical compe- 
tence, and modern management techniques. 
This can be a most effective means of demon- 
strating the essential superiority of the free 
enterprise” approach in commence and in- 
dustry. 

22. Business should take precautions 
against loosing in foreign lands any proto- 
types of the “ugly American.” Companies 
with personnal stationed abroad should take 
pains to assure that their representatives 
literally become “good will ambassadors” for 
their country. Foreign-based 
should be properly trained in the customs, 
mores, and tongues of their foreign “homes,” 
and then expected to help spell out to the 
local populace American policy and objec- 
tives. 

This, then, ls a Cold War program for 
American business, a program with some 
elements for virtually every American com- 
pany, large and small. By embarking now on 
such a program with zest and determination 
and a sense of mission, each American firm 
in its own way can contribute importantly 
to “closing the business gap in the Cold 
War.” 

Let us pray no historian one day will 
record that the United States of America— 
and so the Free World—succumbed at the 
very peak of its power because it failed to 
summon its collective resources—its might, 
ite men, its moral tness—against the 
terrible forces of depotism and darkness. 

The American business community— 
celebrated everywhere for its skill and in- 
genuity, its energy and drive, its unmatched 
achievement in creating material wealth and 
well-being—is uniquely equipped and, hope- 
fully, determined to help assure that future 
historians instead will credit this nation with 
extending freedom throughout the world. 

This is the question we must answer: Are 
we as citizens and business men, less than 
two centuries after our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was ratified, willing, as were its 
signers, to pledge to each other and all man- 
kind our Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sacred 
Honor, so that freedom will not perish from 
the earth? 

This is the challenge—at once grim and 
exciting—which American business must 
Mobilize to meet in the seventh decade of 
the Twentieth Century. 


Riots Are Profitable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, murder, 
arson, and robbery in our land are seem- 
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progress. 

Talk all they want—the riots, the 
bloodshed, and violence will not cease un- 
til profit is taken out of revolution. 

The commotion—the unrest—the agi- 
tation started with compulsory social 
legislation and programs financed by the 
taxpayers. 

My fellow colleagues and countrymen, 
violence—blackmail is being used as a 
new industry and it pays. And when 
blackmail becomes profitable none dare 
call it blackmail. 

Basic physics teaches that force is 
stopped only by force. Revolutions are 
either stopped or they succeed. Analyze 
the street warfare to the no win de- 
fensive war in Vietnam. 

Cut the funds off. Once the fuel supply 
disappears, the profit is removed. 

I insert the Washington Sunday Star 
articles for August 4 and 6, an editorial 
from the Richmond, Va., News Leader, 
and Edith Kermit Roosevelt's column for 
August 5 in the Recorp: 

[From the Washoe (D.C.) Star, Aug. 6, 
1967] 


Jon SESSION Packs ‘Em In: “PRIDE” SHows— 
ann So Do THE Ems 
(By Woody West) 

Kids by the hundreds overfiowed the audi- 
torium at Terrell Junior High School yester- 
day, rolled in waves down the hallways and 
trickled down the stairways. 

The agenda at the first meeting of the 
newly Tomea Pride, Inc., had one item: 

on. 

But this, as the youngsters—most of them 
between 14 and 18 years old—rumbled and 
crested among the aisles, seemed about as 
simple as formulating the first law of 
thermodynamics. 

The program for Pride, Inc., was developed 
by Marion Barry and Rufus Mayfield. Fund- 
ing of $300,000 for it was approved by the 
Labor Department last week. 

Its alm is to provide jobs for youngsters 
for the 5-week duration of the grant. The 
youths will be employed in neighborhood 
cleanup projects, beautification and rat con- 
trol. 


The District made available 500 two-piece 
green work uniforms, with a bush-typé 
belted jacket, and these were distributed 
yesterday. The rest of the youngsters should 
have their uniforms—which are heavy 
enough to make the next requirement for 
the program massive amounts of salt tab- 
lets—by next week. 

The 600-odd youngsters whose uniforms 
and applications already have been pi 
will begin work tomorrow. 

“So when you go tipping down those 
alleys tomorrow, looking cool in your green 
uniforms,” Mayfield, chairman of the youth- 
ful 17-member board of directors, told the 
sea of faces in front of him, “in our termi- 
nology—not the kind the middle-class Negro 
uses don't you jive, just hang in there. 

“If you've got trouble in the team, talk 

the man—don't jump up and hit him 
because he's your brother. 

“We're going to prove something to the 
white power structure,” Catfish Mayfield told 
the cheering youngsters. “We're going to 
prove that we—some of us with arrest rec- 
ords—can stand up independently, We're 
going to show that black people can have 
pride.” 

Barry was introduced to the youngsters 
by Carroll Harvey, on loan as project di- 
rector from the District Community Re- 
newal Program office and who maintained 
order with bull elephant bellows of “freeze, 
as “a reasonable radical, a radical with 3 
program.” 
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“This program,” Barry told the young- 
sters, “says that you have to respect your 
fellow man before you can have pride in 
yourself. This program says you have to 
have respect for your race before you can 
haye pride in yourself.” 

Seventeen area supervisors—‘“the top 
Cats"—will direct initially 121 team cap- 
tains, each of whom will have seven young- 
sters under him. The youngest of those 
enrolled—with 14 the minimum age—will 
earn $56 a week. Team captains will make 
$80 weekly, with supervisors to be paid 6100. 

The District Health Department will train 
about 40 of the kids for a week in rodent 
control methods before they go on the street. 

The Health Department also has supplied 
Medical teams which made physical exams 
Thursday and Friday, with volunteers from 
Freedmen's Hospital on hand today. 

The District's Work Permit Office supplied 
& team to expedite permits and the Social 
Security Administration has had personnel 
On hand to get Social Security numbers as- 
Signed, said David Rusk of the Urban League, 
also on loan to the project. 

Word of the program came to the young- 
sters by way of newspapers and television, 
from friends, from neighborhood workers at 
area playgrounds. 

One of the youths, Ricardo Brown, 14, 
stood hesitantly, his green uniform jacket 
billowing about his slight body, as the team 
Captain drew up the rosters. 

Ricardo, of 700 Kenilworth Ave. NE., said 
he had earned money occasionally by haul- 

from the supermarket but had 
Never had a job before. 

What is he going to do with $56 a week? 

“First, III give half to my mother—half 
My paycheck, I guess,” he said with equal 
Parts uncertainty and expectancy, “and 
then I'll get some school clothes.” 


[Prom the Shreveport (La.) Journal, 
Aug. 5, 1967] 
TRAINED AGrraTors—ANATOMY OF RIOTS 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

Wasnincron—The groundwork for the 
racial riots throughout our nation was sys- 
tematically laid out at least three years ago 
by professional agitators. The pattern which 
evolved in Newark, N.J., requires close study 
in other urban 


As far back as 1964, Tom Hayden, former 
President of the Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), this country’s most impor- 
tant “new left” group, set up a cadre for revo- 
jutionary agitation. He formed the Newark 
Community Union Project which is part of 
SDS’s arm called Economic Research and Ac- 
tion Project. This is the same Tom Hayden 
Who traveled to Hanoi in December of 1965 
With Herbert Aptheker, the well-known 
Communist Party official, and Staughton 
Lynd, the controversial former Yale profes- 
sor. They and their colleagues have thus con- 
Sistently been coordinating guerrilla opera- 
Sas abroad and at home against the United 

tates. 

Hayden quickly gathered about him s 

core of young professionals inyolved in 
“the activator vocation” as they refer to it. 
These included Corinna Fales who left 
Goucher College in 1964 and received train- 
ing in an SDS project in Chester, Pa, In an 
April, 1967, issue of the National Guardian, 
a pro-Soviet operational organ, she said in 
referring to Newark, “this Is the place I want 
to change.” 

Phil Hutchings, a field secretary for the 
Students Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee (SNCC), was one of the original activists 

Tom Hayden's Newark Community Union 
Project. On May 27, of this year, in a special 
article for the National Guardian, Hutchings 
Said that SNCC will attempt to form “free- 
dom organizations” in the North similar to 
the one which Stokely Carmichael built in 

wndes County, Ala. Hutchings described a 
Protest by the Office of Economic Opportuni- 
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ty's People’s Action Group and let readers 
know that other “activist groups“ had arrived 
in Newark. These included the Black Lib- 
eration Center and SNCC. 

Jesse Allen became the Negro chairman of 
Tom Hayden's National Community Union 
Project. Allen wears two hats, serving also 
as chairman of the Area Board No. 3, 
financed by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. Until recently, these poverty projects 
enjoyed almost complete autonomy from the 
city government. This permitted the revolu- 
tionary planners to realize their aim of estab- 
lishing a power base or so-called “counter 
communities“ within the poverty program. 
Their short-range aim is to make ever esca- 
lating demands on our whole national sys- 
tem, keeping the pot constantly boiling. The 
long term aim of the insurgents is to estab- 
lish “parallel institutions” or a shadow gov- 
ernment prepared to selze power as the Wash- 
ington Administration is rendered more and 
more ineffective. 

Meanwhile, as Mrs. Betsy Osth points out 
in her newsletter (P.O. Box 448, Berryville, 
Va.), the insurgents are able to get finan- 
cial support from the federal government as 
well as the tax-exempt foundations. Mrs. 
Osth recalled that Newark’s police director 
Dominick A. Spina had sent a telegram last 
May to Sargent Shriver, director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, warning him that 
members of the city’s anti-poverty agency 
were fomenting violence using mimeograph 
machines and sound trucks. Spina’s warning 
was ignored by an Administration that has 
all along persistently refused to recognize 
Communist and Socialist conspiracy within 
our borders, 

Shortly before the riots broke out, the 
outside agitators had progressed to a point 
where they were able to organize a large 
coalition which included non-Socialists as 
well as pro-Communists. Working through 
this coalition, the agitators exploited such 
issues as a medical school and an adminis- 
trative appointment within the board of ed- 
ucation. 

These same tactics are being successfully 
applied in other cities, taking advantage of 
the official policy of evading Communist im- 
plications, SDS Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2, gave 
some specific examples: 

Cleveland. “Welfare mothers won conces- 
sions from the board of education on lunch 
programs and helped challenge the legiti- 
macy of a middle-class war on poverty com- 
mission.” 

Chicago. The SDS worked with the white 
community and “extracted numerous con- 
cessions from the welfare system.” The group 
is “building coalitions with an Independent 
union of case workers and with the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference first at- 
tempt to take power in a northern city.” 

Cairo, Til. “The project has succeeded in 
getting a brutal police chief removed.” 

Oakland. Calif. “Hundreds of people will 
come to a community meeting that’s barely 
been announced and they will also come to 
meetings of another welfare rights organiza- 
tion sponsored by DuBois clubs (described 
by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover as “a Com- 
munist-inspired Marxist oriented group“). 

All these incidents cannot be considered 
in isolation, of course. Their coordination 
here and abroad and their endless repetition 
are having an impact. This strategy was re- 
cently reiterated publicly by Stokely Car- 
michael, former chairman of SNCC, at the 
incendiary Havana sessions. He said: 

“If we are going to make a reality of Che 
Guevara's words about making two or three 
more Vietnams it should be known that De- 
troit and Newark are at least two more.“ 


[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
Aug. 4, 1967] 
CONSPIRACY: FACT on FICTION? 
In searching for a pattern in the recent 
urban riots, congressional committees and 
the President's blue ribbon commission will 
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not have to look far. A certain link between 

nai „Including the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, and the 
anti-poverty program can be discovered after 
the evidence has been sifted. 

The record shows many instances of the 
use of anti-poverty funds to finance demon- 
strations and other protest movements, for 
instance. Congresman Jim Gardner of North 
Carolina has criticized anti-poverty workers 
in Newark for creating tensions that resulted 
in the riot there. His charges were denied by 
Sargent Shriver, director of the Federal Office 
of Economic Opportunity, despite the exist- 
ence of a telegram sent by Newark's police 
commissioner to Shriver May 25, 1967, ask- 
ing the OEO to crack down on anti-poverty 
workers in Newark or face the result of “riots 
and anarchy.” 

However, Mr. Gardner was not just whistl- 
ing Dixie; he has documented proof of his 
charges. An anti-poverty worker still on 
Newark's OEO payroll made an inflammatory 
speech not long before the riot broke out, 
in which he predicted that “there is going to 
be blood running in the streets of Newark 
like there has never been anywhere else 
in America." The congressman also has 
affidavits from trustees and workers for the 
community action program in Newark, in 
which they swear that other antipoverty 
workers had been involved in demonstrations 
and protest meetings that culminated in the 
Newark riot. Snipers in both Newark and 
Detroit were well trained for their roles. 

An article in Barron’s this week reviewed 
the record of the Federal OEO in financing 
known agitators In the anti-poverty pro- 
gram. The former head of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, Marion 
Barry, currently is on the payroll, at $50 a 
day, of the United Planning Organization in 
Washington. Rufus Mayfield, a Black Muslim, 
also has been employed as a consultant by 
the UPO. In New York, the Mobilization for 
Youth was found to have several members 
of the Communist Party on its staff. The 
OEO's folly in financing a $115,000 Black Arts 
‘Theater, headed by radical LeRoi Jones, in 
Harlem to disseminate hate-white propa- 
ganda is well known. 


Elsewhere, the OEO has provided a $700,000 


programs 
found earning $4,200 a year in the Louisiana 
anti-poverty program. y 

Moreover, last year, Fulton Lewis III re- 
vealed that $28,000 in OEO funds had been 
granted to the West End Community Council 
in Louisville, Ky., which was active in caus- 
ing the open housing demonstrations there. 
One of the prime movers behind the Council 
was Anne Braden, who with her husband 
Carl, replaced Communist James Dombrowski 
as head of the Southern Conference Educa- 
tion Fund. successor to the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. The latter organiza- 
tion was cited by HUAC as a Communist 
front. Both Bradens have been identified as 
active Communists. The OEO promptly de- 
nied that Mrs. Braden was among the Coun- 
cil’s leaders, but eight months later, Mr. 
Lewis learned from a Council employee that 
Mrs. Braden continued to be “very active” 
in the Council's activities. 

Taken with the evidence supplied by former 
Communist Phillip Abbott Luce in his book, 
Road to Revolution: Communist Guerrilla 
Warfare in che U.S.A. it appears that there 
may indeed be an organized conspiracy to 
bring about anarchy in this country, and 
that this conspiracy may be financed in part 
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cannot stand. 


Joint Crime Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the urgent 
need for a Joint Congressional Crime 
Committee cannot be questioned. The 
events of the last few weeks have dem- 
onstrated that there is a great need 
for a reappraisal of the problems facing 
urban America. 

On July 20, 1967, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 650 which would create 
a Joint Committee To Investigate Crime. 
The committee would make continuing 
investigations and studies of all aspects 
of crime in the United States. 

WMaAL radio in Washington broadcast 
two editorials during the week of July 
16, 1967, concerning the establishment 
of such a committee. 

I commend the texts of the editorials 
to the attention of our colleagues, as fol- 
lows: 

JOINT CRIME COMMITTEE 

The drive to establish a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Crime received a vital 
boost Monday, when Democratic House Whip 
Hale Boggs joined some 60 other supporters 
of the measure. x 

Representative Boggs is a key member of 
the House Democratic leadership. His sup- 
port shows the importance of a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Crime first proposed 
by WMAL last November. 

For crime has become our most serious do- 
mes tlo problem and the spiral of crime soars 
daily, Congress must launch a coordinated 
national attack to control lawlessness. But 
today Congress has no committee devoted ex- 
clusively to studying and understanding all 
the vast social, economic, legal and political 
questions that complicate a total national 
war on crime. This is why all Congressmen 
should follow Representative Boggs in sup- 
porting immediate establishment of a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Crime. 


JOINT Crime COMMITTEE 
The urgent need for a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Crime has been dramatically 
in Congress by both Democrats 
and Republicans. There are now 21 Senate 
of bills to establish the committee, 
led by Utah Senator Frank Moss and Mary- 
land Senator Joseph Tydings. The drive for 
a Joint Crime Committee has been pushed 
aggressively in the House by Florida Repre- 
sentative Claude Pepper. More than 40 House 
members, including four committee chair- 
emp are supporting Representative Pepper’s 


There is no question of the need for a 
Joint Congressional Crime Committee, sim- 
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tlar to the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. Texas Representative J. J. Pickle 
summed up the need when he said: “Crime 
has been given as the reason for supporting 
legislation ranging from gun control to 
poverty, but we have yet to address the real 
problem of crime itself.” 

To legislate intelligently against crime, 
Congress must coordinate all available in- 
formation and its own efforts. A Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Crime is the best 
way to achieve this coordination. 


Rat Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, among 
the advantages some Members of the 
Congress have are those that put them 
on the mailing list of a number of com- 
panies and organizations. 

Sometimes, I will agree, this is a dubi- 
ous privilege. Other times, however, I 
for one am happy to be so honored. 

Because I spend so much time here, 
for example, I get little opportunity to 
hear or view the editorial opinions on 
home radio and television stations. That 
is a shame for in Philadelphia's case, the 
comments I miss are often substantial. 
That is why I am pleased to receive 
printed copies of these editorials so I 
need not miss them even if I am not at 
home. One of these treats what many 
Members of the Congress considered a 
joke some weeks ago. The comments of 
WCAU-TV indicate that rat control is 
hardly a joke to the people of Philadel- 
phia. 

I offer the editorial in its entirety for 
the Record. Reminding my colleagues 
that the comments quoted also are in 
the Recorp previously. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuer Hap a CHANCE To Do SOMETHING 
(Presented by Pete Duncan, WCAU-TV edu- 
cational director, July 28, 1967) 

(Fim: Rats in living room) 

This is a rat. Something foreign to many 
of us. But something too many people hear 

through their homes as they try 
to sleep at night. It's a growing city problem, 
a problem which in the past has evoked 
Presidential concern. Last night, it evoked 
Presidential disappointment. 

(Film out.) 

(Video tape of President Johnson's address 
to the Nation, July 27, 1967.) 

“Last week in Congress, a small but impor- 
tant plan for action in the cities was voted 
down. The members rejected my request for 
$20 million to fight the pestilence of rats— 
rats which prowl in dark alleys and tene- 
ments and attack thousands of city children. 
The passage of this legislation would have 
meant much to the children of the slums.” 

(Video tape out.) 

Well, the distinguished members of the 
House of Representatives (as they would 
probably like to be known) had a chance last 
week to do something—to actually do some- 
thing to begin an overall national campaign 
against rats in large urban cities. 

Amid a few impassioned speeches in favor 
of setting up the Rat Extermination Act of 
1967, some duly elected representatives took 
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the floor to apparently make fun of the 
problem. 

At a time when large urban areas are 
struggling to maintain a calm, you don't 
take one of the very problems persistently 
present in those areas and make fun of It. 

Here's what happened in the Halls of Con- 
gress on July 20th, 1967. Before the House 
can even debate a piece of legislation, the 
members must vote it onto the floor. The Rat 
Extermination Bill (co-sponsored by Con- 
gressman William Barrett of Philadelphia) 
never even made it to the general debate 
stage. 

This is the Congressional Record for July 
20th. It shows exactly what was sald leading 
up to the vote on whether to even consider 
the extermination legislation, 

Democratic Congressman J. A. Haley of 
Florida veered from the seriousness of the 
problem. He said: “—-why not buy some cats 
and turn them loose on the rats.” 

Not very humorous to the mother of a baby 
attacked by a rat. 

Delbert Latta—a Republican from Bowling 
Green, Ohio—said: “How about snake bite 
cases? How about bugs? Are we to forget 
about the people bitten by bugs? Should we 
start a bug corps?” 

Republican Congressman Joel Broyhill of 
Arlington, Virginia, topped his comments by 
sa : “Mr. Speaker, I think the ‘rat 
thing’ for us to do is to vote down this rat 
bill ‘rat now’.” 

Throughout, Congressman William Barrett 
of Philadelphia tried to defend his bill, but 
to no avail. Michigan Congresswoman Mrs. 
Martha Griffiths (in an eloquent statement) 
rallied to the cause, but to no avail. 

Republican H. R. Gross from Waterloo. 
Towa asked: “Who is going to run it? There 
is not going to be a high commissioner or 
administrator of the rats corps.” 

The illustrious Congressman from Water- 
loo needn't concern himself. No one Is going 
to run it. The House yoted against even con- 
sidering the bill. 

After the vote, one Congressman—T. R. 
Kupferman of New York—wanted to say 
something, He talked of rat-infested condi- 
tions in some areas. He ended his brief re- 
marks by saying: “Mr. Speaker, Iam ashamed 
of the vote today on this question.” 

WCAU-TV concurs with this statement. 


Young and Valiant American Dies Aboard 
U.S.S. “Forrestal” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, we were all 
greatly shocked and saddened by the re- 
cent fire aboard the U.S.S. Forrestal 
Among the young and valiant Americans 
fatally injured in that tragic blaze was 
Navy Airman Robert L. Zwerlin, 21, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Zwerlin, 
of 49 Shore Road, Port Washington, N. J. 

Robert L. Zwerlin volunteered to serve 
his gountry and ended up paying the 
greatest possible service. He gave his life 
while in a war zone defending the prin- 
ciples we hold so dearly. 


Robert L. Zwerlin was a graduate of 


port Washington High School and had 


been a member of the Port W. 
Volunteer Fire Department. Today — 
funeral that cast a pall over all of PO 
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Washington, Robert L. Zwerlin was 
buried and honored by his many friends 
and his family. To these people we can 
do little more than express our most sin- 
cere and deepest condolences. They have 
suffered a loss that cannot be replaced 
and I hope that they find some solace in 
the knowledge that Robert L. Zwerlin 
died while serving his country. 


Crew Shortage and Old Ships Delaying 
Cargo Deliveries to Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are deeply concerned about the 
condition of our merchant marine, have 
been calling attention for some time to 
the need for an adequate replacement 
policy. 

The difacultles we have been expe- 
Tlencing in moving our supplies to Viet- 
nam have emphasized again the terribly 
outdated, overage condition of our ships, 
and the folly of placing any dependency 
in our reserve fleet. I cannot produce fig- 
ures to prove that the shortage of crews 
is due to the condition of the ships they 
are being called upon to man, but I am 
convinced that is a compelling factor. 

Because of the urgency of this matter, 
I would like to include in the Appendix 
an article in the Baltimore Sun, of 
August 6, by that paper’s knowledgeable 
maritime editor, Mrs. Helen Delich Bent- 
ley, who spent several months in Vietnam 
earlier this year. I recommend that this 
be read by all Members. 

A satisfactory replacement policy for 
these old vessels is one of our most urgent 
needs at this time. 

The article follows: 

Wan Cancors DELAYED BY SHORT Carws— 
VIETNAM-BOUND VESSELS ALSO IMMOBILIZED 
BY More BREAKDOWNS 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Wasuincron, August 5.—Delays of Viet- 
nam- bound merchant ships are beginning to 
rise sharply again because of shortages of 
skilled crew members. 

Other military cargoes are also being held 
up because of mounting and continuing 
breakdowns of the old ships serving the 
8,000-r ‘le pipeline from the West Coast of 
the United States to Southeast Asia. Some of 
these have become so bad, it was learned, 
that the Pentagon is considering returning 
about twenty to reserve inactive status. 

During June and July, 70 vessels—fully 
laden with their cargoes for the war zone— 
Bat Idle for a total of 6,256 hours until the 
Minimum number of mates and engineers 
Were available. 

VICTOR Y-TYPES 

These 70 ships are out of the 172 Victory- 
type reactivated from the reserve fleet over 
the past two years as a result of Uncle Sam's 
Military build-up in South Vietnam. 

No central record is kept on the delays of 
Privately-owned merchant ships which are 
Under charter to the Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service because the agency charters 
them on a per diem basis. Only the port 
agents or the unions apparently keep records 
= pours caused by crew shortages on these 

esse 
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The Maritime Administration said that on 
the 70 de-mothballed ships, the crews have 
lacked radio operators, cooks, wipers and fire- 
men as well as mates and engineers. 


MORE THAN DOUBLE 


The total time lost in July was more than 
double that for the month of June and 18 
expected to go even higher in August, accord- 
ing to Government sources, 

The S.S. American Planter was held up the 
longest—336 hours—by the lack of both a 
third mate and third engineer. Two ships 
were delayed as much as 247 and 272 hours, 
with the others delayed for lesser periods. 

In fact, it is getting so critical again that 
the Maritime Administration has reactivated 
its radio-television appeal for any man hold- 
ing current seamen's papers and licensed to 
“do his part for Uncle Sam and sign up for 
one or two trips to Vietnam.” 

Since most of the military-carrying vessels 
for Southeast Asia load in and sail out of 
West Coast ports, the campaign was launched 
there last month. It was placed in key areas 
throughout the Gulf Coast earlier this week 
and is expected to be kicked off along the 
East Coast within the next week or two. 


Our Country’s 200th Birthday 


— — 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in this com- 
plex, fast-moving world, there is a tend- 
ency to concentrate so much on the 
future that we ignore the past. This 
should not be, for there is much to be 
learned from the events that have trans- 
pired in days gone by. Especially, is this 
the case when those events are asso- 
ciated with an undertaking of such un- 
equalled importance as the fight for in- 
dependence. 

Monday, we affirmed our desire to 
profit from the past by enacting H.R. 
8629 and providing funds for the work 
which will bring about the celebration of 
our country’s 200th birthday. It will 
doubtless be a marvelous celebration, but 
it should be more than a mere com- 
memoration. It should remind us that 
our countrymen of yesterday fought and 
died so that we might be free. We should 
recall that they sought a government of 
laws instead of one dictated by men. We 
must remember that the heritage which 
is ours was not gained without sacrifice 
and dedication to ideals and that it is 
not ours to keep just for the asking. 

Our land is dotted with shrines and 
historic places which will play a signifi- 
cant role in the bicentennal. These areas, 
mounments, and buildings which were so 
prominent in our past are more than for- 
gotten graves. They are living memorials 
to our proud and ancient heritage. How- 
ever, all our pride will be but vanity if at 
the same time we do not dedicate our 
thought and action to the preservation 
of the ideas and ideals which these 
events and places represent. We must 
be ever mindful of them as we move into 
the coming decades, facing new problems 
and confronting new challenges. The 
dawn of a new era is upon us and we 
can face it more successfully if we truly 
appreciate our revered past. 
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Betty Furness, an Effective and Forthright 
Witness on H.R. 11601, the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, as a 
woman, I was proud of the excellent 
statement made yesterday morning be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency by Miss Betty Furness, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs, on H.R. 11601, the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act. As 
chairman of the subcommittee and as 
initial sponsor of H.R. 11601, I was 
pleased to have the effective support 
voiced by Miss Furness on those features 
of the bill dealing with disclosure of 
credit costs and the advertising of credit 
terms. 

Miss Furness showed great courage as 
well as patriotism in agreeing earlier 
this year to accept appointment to one 
of the most difficult, challenging, and 
important roles in Government. Her 
predecessor, Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor Esther Peterson, made an outstand- 
ing record in pioneering this new post in 
Government. On the basis of the skill 
she displayed before our subcommittee 
yesterday morning, Miss Furness dem- 
onstrated that she also brings great tal- 
ent and ability and warmth to this job. 
Her answers to our questions were direct 
and convincing. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the wide- 
spread interest in the issues involved in 
consumer credit legislation, including 
full disclosure of credit terms and rates, 
I include the statement made to our sub- 
committee yesterday by Presidential As- 
sistant Betty Furness, as follows: 
TESTIMONY OF Berry FURNESS, SPECIAL 

ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR CONSUMER 

Arrams on H.R. 11601, THE CONSUMER 

Onrorr PROTECTION Acr, Aucust 7, 1967 

Madam Chairman, members of the Sub- 
committee. I am grateful for the opportunity 
to be here today, to express my strong sup- 
port for H.R, 11601. This bill is of vital im- 
portance to the consumer, It affects him 
where he is most sensitive—in the pocket- 
book. And if it is enacted, I think it will 
strengthen not only the borrower, but the 
marketplace as a whole. 

I am on record in support of the original 
Senate bill, S. 5, and I am glad to see that you 
have, in the House bill, restored some of the 
provisions which were struck from 8. 5. 

I continue to believe that provisions for 
full disclosure sre absolutely essential. At a 
time when our lives are run more and more 
on credit, the least we can do is permit a 
person to know exactly how much he will be 
paying for an item. 

Clearly, that is not the case now. The 
number of personal bankruptcies, the num- 
ber of unintentional defaults on payment, 
indicate that many people cannot manage 
credit as it is now constituted. With full dis- 
closure often cloudy or nonexistent, the 
consumer is unable to determine precisely 
how much debt he can safely carry. 

The creditor knows exactly how much 
money he will be receiving. It doesn't seem 
too much to ask that he reveal that figure to 
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the man who will be paying him. We want 
the average consumer to be able to wisely 
and knowledgeably select the best creditor 
for him. Even a consumer who tries very hard 
to be a good comparison shopper for mer- 
chandise is now unable to cope with the com- 
plexities of comparison shopping for credit. 

I think, Madam Chairman, that you have 
improved upon the Senate version of Truth- 
in-Lending in several respects, and I'd like 
to mention some of them. 

You have asked that insurance charges 
levied on consumer credit be included in 
the total charge disclosed to the purchaser, 
This is indeed necessary if the true cost of 
credit is to be known. There have been re- 
ports in the press, as well as testimony be- 
fore Congress, which Indicate that excessive 
premiums are being charged for credit insur- 
ance. These premiums can amount to a sub- 
stantial additional cost, and it's only fair 
that they be revealed to the prospective 
buyer. 

You have asked that revolving credit not be 
excluded from the legislation, as it is in the 
Senate bill. I think the argument that re- 
volving credit represents only a small part 
of consumer debt is based on specious logic. 
First, it is growing rapidly. Second, it affects 
those least able to bear the burden of exces- 
sive debt, the small purchaser. Third, if 
revolving credit is excluded, more and more 
businesses might switch to it as a loophole 
for avoiding full disclosure. 

You have also helped the small purchaser 
by refusing to exclude credit charges of less 
than ten dollars. This is the area where the 
poor are subject to the most abuse. 

We shouldn't discriminate against the 
man who purchases a small power saw, and 
who pays only eight dollars interest, in 
favor of the family that buys a seven hun- 
dred dollar set of furniture and pays a hun- 
dred dollars interest. 

And if sales taxes can be readily computed 
on small amounts, so can finance es. 

You have—rightly, I believe—restored a 


is especially damaging to the poor and un- 
educated, 

Finally, I am particularly pleased with 
your provision requiring advertisements for 
consumer credit sales to include—as an an- 
nual percentage figure—the cost of finance 
charges. This will allow prospective buyers 
to begin shopping for credit at home, in- 
stead of on the spot. 

It will encourage families to ground them- 
selves in the differences between credit plans 
in the privacy of their own homes, rather 
than under the gun of a sales pitch. It will 
then lead to wiser selection. 

And with any luck, the ethical ads of the 
low-cost lenders will ultimately drive down 
the rates of the higher-priced lenders. 

There are some sections of the bill, Madam 
Chairman, which I feel would be better 
served by being deferred for further study. 
One, the question of garnishment of wages 
as a means of collection—is already under 
study. 

I am aware that garnishment is an ex- 
pensive, painful procedure which can cost 
a man his job, disrupt his family, and in- 
convenience his employer. But there are 
cases In which it prevents inequities against 
the creditor, and I do not feel, at present, 
that we can issue a blanket rule against it. 
It is currently being studied by the Attor- 
ney General, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. 

Similarly, I do not think we are ready for 
a national usury law. Such a law would 
put a ceiling on all consumer credit, without 
regard for individual circumstances. Its 
ramifications would be so enormous—affect- 
ing such a large part of our economy—that 
I think intensive study is necessary. 

Lastly, I think that the provision outlaw- 
ing confession of Judgment is premature. 
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The full tmplications of tt, too, have not 
yet been evaluated, and further study is 
indicated before a law is passed. 

Rather than deal with these controversial 
subjects in the current bill, I feel that our 
immediate concern is for passage of the basic 
Truth-in-Lending legislation during this 
session. 

Also, despite my enthusiasm for the ob- 
jectives of Title Three of the bill, referring 
to a National Commission on Consumer Fi- 
nance, I think it should be separated from 
the current bill. 

I would like to see the work done, and 
the studies made, They would be invaluable 
in areas such as deficiency Judgments, uncon- 
scionable contracts, licensing requirements, 
and debtors’ remedies. But I think that before 
establishing such a commission, we should 
first determine whether such studies could 
be better and more economically conducted 
by existing organizations and agencies. 

And again, since the passage of a full dis- 
closure bill is my first concern, I wish you 
would consider treating the questions of the 
commission and the other matters not re- 
lated to disclosure, separately. 

If I may generalize for a final moment 
on this bill, I think it is a tribute to the 
concern and awareness of the new Ameri- 
can consumer. Only a few years ago, our 
consumers were a placid lot—resigned to 
maltreatment, oblivious of injustice, and 
fatalistic about the way they were treated 
in the marketplace. 

This is no longer true. The bills that are 
being introduced and the reforms that are 
being sought are all a testimony to a public 
that has finally decided to assert—and 
vocally, I might add—its rights. 

We are becoming an affluent society of 
sophisticated consumers, and we are de- 
manding new standards—standards that will 
differentiate between the fraudulent and the 
fair, between the legally permissible and the 
ethically wrong. 

I think the disclosure portions of this bill 
provide an excellent example of those de- 
mands being met. They do not demand the 
unreasonable, only the fair. 

Iam happy to give them my support. 

Thank you. 


We Salute You, Ambassador Goldberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago, on July 26, 1965, Arthur Goldberg 
was appointed U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

He demonstrated his belief in truth 
and justice during the recent Middle East 
crisis, when he defended Israel's rights 
against the aggression of her neighbors. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an editorial which salutes Am- 
bassador Goldberg as a champion of jus- 
tice and peace. The editorial appeared in 
the August 3, 1967, issue of the American 
Examiner, and follows: 

Wer Sature You, AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG 

On July 26, 1965—two years ago—President 
Lyndon B. Johnson appointed Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur Goldberg as his UN Ambas- 
sador, Throughout this period the amiable 
Justice has distinguished himself in all the 
multiple aspects of global UN activities. 

As a defender of truth and the rights of 
all peoples, the greatness of his soul was 
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brought out clearly for the whole world 
to witness during all the recent UN sessions 
on the Mideast crisis. His voice was that of 
America as well as of the United Nations 
when he defended Israel's rights against the 
belligerency of the Arab States as supported 
by the Soviet Union and their friends. 

Certainly, both the Arabs and the Soviets, 
with whom he is on personal friendly terms, 
can have no valid argument this 
true American-Jewish champion of justice 
whose continuous password has been 
“Peace"—Shalom. 

As for the Israel-Arab conflict, no one with 
a sense of justice could have misunderstood 
his concluding remarks made on the day the 
special emergency sossion adjourned. Said 
Goldberg, among other things: 

“But we could not be so flexible as to give 
away fundamental Charter principles, We 
could not go so far as to blind ourselves to 
the fact that peace in the Middle East is 
indivisible and that the withdrawal of troops 
must be linked with the acknowledgement 
by every member of the United Nations in 
the area that each enjoys the right to main- 
tain an independent national state of his 
own and to live in peace and security, and 
renunciation of all claims and acts incon- 
sistent therewith, including claims or acts 
flowing from an asserted state of belligerency- 

“Surely these two principles must go hand 
in hand. Both as a practical matter and as a 
matter of equity, one side cannot be called 
upon to abide by the rules of peace while the 
other side is left free to continue to 
the rights of war. This was the belief which 
underlay the Latin American draft resolu- 
tion, which the United States supported.” 


We salute you, Justice Goldberg. 


Just Some Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, with 
the confusion which often prevails in 
official Washington some recollection of 
cold, hard facts helps clear the air. AD 
editorial which appeared in the July 29 
edition of the Oak Lawn News, an in- 
dependent publication serving Oak Law? 
and Evergreen Park, III., calls to our at- 
tention some facts which we should pon- 
der. The editorial follows: 

Just Somer Facts 

There are some important facts that we 
all should know about, facts that will help 
us to prevent a vastly higher level of Fed 
spending in the future. They are facts that 
are going up and up. They are: y 

1. Since 1960 the personnel comprising the 
civilian payroll of the Federal government 
has grown by 25 per cent. 

2. Since 1960 the cost of government pay 
rolis, including the military, has grown DY 
75 per cent. 

3. Since 1960, non-defense expenditures of 
the government are up 97 per cent. 

4. Since 1960, expenditures for national 
welfare and health programs are up 210 
cent. 

These nre just a few items that all Ameri- 
cans should consider. Facts that show there 
is a strong probability that government 
spending will double again in the 1970's, un“ 
less a major change in attitude takes place 
It is being predicted that we will have a 6300 
billion Federal budget by 1980. We er 
if the people really want this much govern“ 
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ment. Are we willing to pay for it? Can we 
pay for it? 

Your legislators in Washington would like 
to know what you think! 


Fisheries: In Need of Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I enclose in 
the Record an editorial entitled Fish- 
eries: In Need of Help,” which offers a 
Valuable perspective on the problems of 
our Nation's declining fishing industry. 
The editorial appeared in the New Bed- 
ford Standard-Times, a newspaper which 
has long been vitally interested in the 
problems of the fishing industry and 
which sees them from the viewpoint of 
our Nation’s greatest fishing port—New 
Bedford, Mass, 

Some of the industry's problems 
clearly must be solved by farsighted 
leadership within its own ranks. Among 
these are the need for conservation of 
commercial species and the need for a 
new industrywide marketing approach. 
Other problems, such as the need for in- 
Novation in the technology of fishing and 
active competition with foreign prod- 
ucts, can only be met with Government 
assistance. 

As the Standard-Times article points 
out, the conditions holding back the 
Progress of our commercial fishing indus- 
try must be faced squarely by the Gov- 
ernment as well as by the fishermen 
themselves. Hopefully, we are seeing the 
beginning of this important awareness. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

FPrsreriscs: In Nexp or HELP 
At the University of Rhode Island's Marine 


Frontiers Conference, Vice President Hum-. 


Phrey remarked, “I think one of our primary 
Tesponsibitities is to find ways to expand 
Our fishing industry. We let it lapse.” 

It Is encouraging to know that the admin- 
istration is sensitive to the rapidly growing 
Need to re-examine and revitalize this in- 
dustry, which is of major importance to 
Southeastern Massachusetts and to the na- 
tion gererally. i 

As Oscar E, Sette of the U.S. Bureau of 
Commercial Pisheries has pointed out, one 
Of the marvels of these times is that the 
United States, with ite high standard of 
living, has managed to keep its products 
Competitive in the world market. 

However, one of the striking exceptions to 

generality is the fishing industry. Ten 
Years ago, 70 per cent of the U.S. fish supply 
Came from the domostic fish catch. In 1964, 
this had fallen to 38 per cent and it un- 
doubtedly is lower now. We are a net im- 
Porter of fishery. products by a substantial 


Searching for the cause of this, Dr. Sette 
Concluded, “...a major (reason) is that 
the fishing industry, unlike most American 
industries, does not lend itself to the Ameri- 
fan genius for applying technology and sys- 

research and management, which pro- 
Guce goods at prices competitive with those 
Sf the rest of the world despite our higher 
Costa of materials and manpower.” 

What this means is that the U.S. industry 
“Xperiences great variation in abundance, 
location and catchability of fish. 


Too large portion of time is spent hunting 
for fish, and too little catching them. 

And on occasions when the fleet comes 
upon good fishing, its landings glut the mar- 
ket and there either is a price reaction or, 
sometimes, a failure of the market to handle 
the fish. 

Too often the net effect on the fisherman 
is an income less than his needs for keeping 
his vessel and gear in repair and replaced 
when worn out, and less than is needed to 
keep him and his sons in the fishery, while 
the higher income and greater security of 
shoreside employment offer a better life. 

The effect on the processor or the whole- 
salcr is a highly irregular supply of domes- 
tically caught fish. And since frozen fish have 
become a common international commodity, 
he can offset these irregularities by imports. 
Undoubtedly, this, as well as price advantage, 
has been a powerful factor in making this 
country a large importer of fishery products. 

That's a sketchy outline of the problem. 
Any “expansion” of the industry, and cer- 
tainly such development would be welcome, 
must begin by tackling these problems. 


Attack on Rats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the House voted not to consider 
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the rat extermination bill. Much of the. 


discussion and debate which accom- 
panied that action and which has re- 
sulted from it has been rather emotional 
and has lacked rationality. 

One calm and responsible editorial did 
appear in the August 5 edition of the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette. It sets forth the 
basic premise I have maintained, local 
responsibility. 

The editorial follows: 

ATTACK ON Rats 


The recent rejection of a $40 million fed- 
eral rat-control program by the house of 
representatives left a bad aftertaste more as 
something symbolic of regrettable value- 
judgments than as a death-blow to action 
toward improving slum conditions, 

Unarguably, the national blight of rat- 
infested dwellings is long overdue for more 
attention. The U.S. has an estimated 14,000 
Tat-bite cases per year. Rats do roughly a 
billion dollars’ worth of damage yearly to food 
and goods, They spread disease. Their pres- 
ence in a residence Is both a danger and a 
degradation. Eradicating them is a legitimate 
part of any health program undertaken in 
the public interest. 

But if congress views it as too burden- 
some at the federal level, that should not 
rule it out altogether as a worthy effort at 
other levels. 

Following the house's ill-timed, crudely 
handled killing of the program, in fact, New 
York state responded by launching a $414 
million “total war” on rats using state funds 
alone, This amount was roughly double what 
had been expected under the proposed fed- 
eral appropriation, Thus, instead of coming 
from taxpayers everywhere, New York's anti- 
rat environmental health investment will 
come from people whose environment re- 
ceives the benefit. 

With rat-control urgencles varying in 
degree around the country, there is nothing 
to prevent communities that need the action 
the most from launching it the same way as 
New York. If state funds can’t be shaken 
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loose, local funds may be available in some 
places for use against local conditions. 

One rat-control approach that needs a 
closer look and harder push, in fact, is the 
focusing of local pressure on the point where 
it belongs, where it can be effective and 
where it finally lands—one way or another— 
anyhow: On the owners of bulldings or 
houses infested by rats. 

Through ordinance enforcement by local 
health authorities, owners can be forced to 
institute their own rodent-kill and cleanup 
measures as a public-health requirement. 
Neglect to do this can evoke additional per- 
sussions: Rat-proofing done by the city, with 
costa assessed to the owners. Or condemna- 
tion steps that render the un- 
rentable, uninhabitable, unprofitable until 
the needed cleanout comes. 

Congress may have blundered in the way it 
laughed down rat control. But any city 
showing grass-roots care, com on and 
awareness can correct that any day it wants 
to show it has the gumption. 


Freedom Is the Fruit of Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to make available to my colleagues 
and the readers of the Recorp the text of 
the inspiring sermon that the Reverend 
Richard B. Sims made on July 2, 1967. 

Reverend Sims is the pastor of the Litz 
Manor Baptist Church in my hometown 
of Kingsport, Tenn., a position that he 
has held since 1955. He is a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University and Southern 
Baptist Seminary, having then served as 
pastor of a Baptist Church in Joelton, 
Tenn. 

Married to the former Grace Everett, 
of Parkton, N. C., Reverend and Mrs. 
Sims have a daughter, Jacqueline, and 
a son, Bennett. 

Reverend Sims is an inspiration to the 
entire Kingsport community, and his 
sermon which follows is one of the best 
I have ever read: 

Freedom is the fruit of faith—faith in 
God, faith in man, and faith in freedom 
itself. 

In 1751, when Pennsylvania was celebrat- 
ing the Golden Jubilee of William Penn’s 
“Charter of Privileges,” the Assembly sent to 
England for a bell to be hung in the steeple 
of the State House, Cast in London, it ar- 
rived in 1752 and, when tested, cracked. Two 
young brass founders, John Stow and John 
Pass, who had a foundry nearby offered to 
break up the bell and recast it, adding an 
ounce and a half of copper to each pound 
of the old bell. In 1753, the new bell, found 
satisfactory, was raised Into place. Around 
the top of this bell ran these words. Leviti- 
cus XXV, 10—Proclaim Liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of." The Liberty Bell soon became a symbol 
of American freedom. When it pealed forth 
its brilliant tones from its deep throat it 
stirred the emotions of love for America and 
loyalty to the dream of her founders—equal 
opportunity for “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” for all citizens. 

Today the grand old Liberty Bell is about 
to crack ngain. The stress and strain of vio- 
lence, lawlessness, crime, dishonesty, corrup- 
tion, immorality, disrespect for authority, 
greed, and lust for power break down the 
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structure that causes freedom to ring in the 
hearts of the people. 

The vital element of democracy is faith 
and the basic ingredient of freedom is faith. 
The love of freedom has always issued from 
great minds who believed that men can be 
trusted when they draw their inspiration 
from God's revealed truth. 

Liberty, an elusive dream for most people 
of civilizations past and present, is a real and 
genuine experience of men who have faith 
in the Author of liberty. Man, made in the 

of God who is absolutely free, is a re- 
sponsible being, He is endowed with emo- 
tion, intellect, and will. The will, though 
free, is influenced by both emotional and in- 
tellectual experiences. Further, the will is 
influenced by the ever-present Spirit of the 
living God. Freedom of choice implies both 
responsibility for the choice and account- 
ability to our Creator who has made us free. 
‘Therefore, a person's freedom is proportion- 
ate to his willingness and ability to be a re- 
sponsible individual. Freedom is primarily 
spiritual; secondarily, political. Spiritually, 
it is creative and causative. Politically it is a 
created result. Freedom and responsibility are 
like “love and marriage, horse and carriage,” 
you can't have one without the other. 

We are not free from our obligations to the 
past. Neither are we free from our respon- 
sibility to the future. Our Founding Fathers 
Were students of history. They knew the 
dangers of government-controlied religion 
and religion-controlled government. They 
labored to establish, not religion, but reli- 
gious liberty in America. Bancroft, in his 
History of the Formation of the Constitution 
wrote, “the American Constitution—withheld 
from the Federal Government the power to 
invade the house of reason, the citadel of 
conscience, the sanctuary of the soul, and not 
from indifference, but that the infinite spirit 
of eternal truth might move in its freedom 
and purity and power.” 

The battle for freedom in America is yet 
being waged and the enemy is more formid- 
able than at any time in our history. Our 
forefathers shed blood to win freedom from 
European tyrants, their foreign overlords. 
Now, their twentieth century offspring are 
having to do battle to keep this freedom won. 
With a half-million men and billions of dol- 
lars we are seeking to ward off the enemy 
from without and at the same time we are 
altogether ignoring the more dangerous 
enemy within. The enemies of democracy 
have tutored us in the philosophy that is 
precipitating our downfall. The movement 
toward a collectivist society is dally snuffing 
out the life-breath of individual liberty. It is 
becoming apparent to more and more think- 
ing people that the soul of America has been 
sold to those who advocate the philosophy, 
“the end justifies the means.” Socialism, 
once & creeping paralysis has become a gal- 
loping, runaway horse that stifles free enter- 
prise, destroys individual initiative, removes 
personal responsibility, strangles human con- 
science, denies personal liberty, disowns pri- 
vate right, alienates freedom of thought, and 
makes of the masses a herd of dumb brutes 
that need to be led about by pseudo-intel- 
lectual bureaucrats who assign to themselves 
power and authority to rob the people of the 
rewards of labor, the joys of victory in strug- 
gle, and the right to self-respect through self- 
reliance. The greatest sfn of the whole pro- 
gram is the corruption of our total value sys- 
tem in America. 

John Steinbeck some time ago wrote to 
Adlal Stevenson of his conceru. “Americans, 
having too many things, spend their hours 
and money on the couch searching for a 
soul. A strange species we are. We can stand 
anything God and nature can throw at us 
save plenty. If I wanted to destroy a nation 
I would give it too much and I would have 
it on its knees, miserable, greedy, and sick 
++. mainly, Adlal, I am troubled by the 
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. cynical immorality of my country. I do not 
think it can survive on this basis and unless 
some kind of catastrophe strikes us, we are 
lost. But by our very attitudes we are draw- 
ing catastrophe to ourselves. What we have 
beaten in mature, we cannot conquer in 
ourselves. Someone has to reinspect our sys- 
tem and that very soon ...on all levels it is 
rigged, Adlai." 

To press toward the mark of government- 
control is to scuddle the ship of democracy. 
Most of the American people are already 
asleep on the tranquilizing dream of the 
cradle to the grave holiday with the guaran- 
tee of perennial plenty, peace, and prosperity 
by Father State Almighty. 

The concepts of freedom and democracy 
are rooted in the dignity and worth of the 
individual. The Christian faith is the em- 
bodiment of these Ideas. It is time for Amer- 
lea to “awake out of sleep,” and see that 
our very way of life is at stake. Brethren, 
it is later than you think! For when Social- 
ism and Communism have succeeded in 
poisoning the roots of democracy, the flower 
of freedom will have withered and died. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the 
agencies of government should be hostile 
to the people; the poor, the downtrodden, 
the disenfranchized, the physically and men- 
tally Ul. On the contrary we pray that men 
of faith in God shall answer the call to 
government service with a view of imple- 
menting the principles of the dignity of 
man, the infinite worth of the individual, 
and the equality of rights of all men. Let 
the government stand beside the churches to 
give to all men proper incentives for creative 
living. Let both steadfastly encourage all men 
to be something, not merely to have some- 
thing. 

James Madison, our fourth president, a 
major architect of the American democracy 
and a strong proponent of the doctrine of 
separation of Church and State, believed 
that a man must have both the right of 
property and a property in rights, He asserted 
that a person's totality of possessions em- 
braces everything to which a man may at- 
tach a value and have a right.” Therefore, 
individual rights to give creative expression 
to ideas in order to bring forth the fruit of 
genius must be both safeguarded and 
guaranteed by the government under the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is my firm conviction, and I believe 
generally the Baptist position, that free men 
in a free society flourish best in a free Church 
and a free State. Our plea is not merely for 
a free Church but for free men who live and 
serve within the framework of universal 
moral and civil law. 

True freedom consists not in escape, but 
in fulfillment; not in freedom from responsi- 
bility, but in responsibility; not in freedom 
from work, but freedom to work; not in 
freedom from law, but freedom in law; not 
in freedom from religion, but in freedom to 
worship according to one’s own convictions. 

Freedom, like love, must put on flesh and 
bones. If left in the realm of the abstract, 
it lacks the vital pulse that gives it meaning 
and value. The idea of liberty dawned not 
upon the land and seas, but upon the minds 
of men—men of a peculiar character pos- 
sessed of great faith—men such as Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, Paul, Luther, Knox, Roger Wil- 
liams, Jefferson, Madison, and Lincoln—men 
who were saying essentially “The just shall 
live by faith.” These men knew that li 
is a personal matter of the soul, that men 
who live by faith are released from the 
demons of fear, lust, and greed. They knew 
that merely changing a man’s environment 
and external circumstances could not make 
him free. James Oppenheim has expressed it: 


They set the slave free, striking off his 
chains 
Then he was as much of a slave as ever. 
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He was still chained to servility, 

He was still manacled to indolence and sloth, 
He was still bound by fear and superstition, 
By ignorance, suspicion, and savagery... . 
His slavery was not in the chains, 

Butin himself..... 


They can only set free men free 
And there is no need of that: 
Free men set themselves free. 


Our fundamental Uberties are being un- 
dermined in subtle, devious, and diabolical 
ways. Among these is the freedom to think. 
Every year the Federal Government exercises 
greater control over our public schools and, 
therefore, over the patterns and philosophy 
of education, Herbert Hoover once wrote, “I 
am long since on record in opposition to 
Federal Aid to education for many reasons. 
Among them—if the Federal Government 
gets its hands on the schools, they will be 
in the hands of politicians to get votes and 
worse, the Federal Government would tell 
you what to teach. We have a magnificent 
school system managed by the people of the 
district. Why give that power to Washing- 
ton?” 

Federal ald means conformity to Federal 
standards and this means Federal control. 
Federally controlled standardization of edu- 
cational techniques and materials means the 
ultimate rigging of the mind and loss of the 
ability to think. 

Another liberty in great Jeopardy today is 
freedom of the Press. What good is freedom 
of the Press in the journalist is merely 2 
parrot of a depraved system of corrupted 
values? If the minds of editors and pub- 
lishers are so secularized and materialized 
that truth is only that which sells copy we 
are nearer the bottom than we think. 

The freedom to worship today is so taken 
for granted that few think that such a prec- 
lous liberty could ever be lost. Our indif- 
Terence to worship and spiritual service, our 
relaxing of moral restraints, our turning of 
Uberty to license are dulling the cutting 
edge of the church’s witness in the world. 
Some say that the Church needs the help 
of the State to finance its programs. But we 
must know that to accept funds from the 
Federal Government we must be prepared to 
accept Federal controls of the institutions 
which receive such help. To violate the 
principle of Separation of Church and State 
is to crack the “Liberty Bell.“ God, give our 
churches the wisdom to accept the responsi- 
bilities of independence, and follow the way 
of liberty through faith in our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. 

While the Church does not, need union 
with the State, the churches do need unity 
with Christ. 

Before the Civil War, the West beyond the 
Mississippi had been opened up by explorers: 
next there followed a slow stream of pioneers, 
scouts, fur trappers, hunters, traders, and 
then settlers. And side by side with them 
rode the missionaries, who came to labor 
in their midst, building churches, court- 
houses, and schools. With the population 
rush to California, there arose a pressing ne 
for a railroad connection to link the Atlantic 
and the Pacific; and when the Central Pacific 
and the Union Pacific railroads were finally 
Joined at Promontory Point, Utah, on May 10, 
1869 the entire continent rejoiced. Two trains, 
one from the East, one from the West faced 
each other across at a little gap in the track- 
The final tie was laid—polished laurel from 
California, with a silver plate commemorat- 
ing the day. The last rail was put in place. A 
preacher prayed. The band played America. 
And then the last spike, of California gold. 
was brought. Leland Stanford, governor 
the state and president of the Central Pacific. 
stood there, frock coated, high hatted, and 
bearded, with a silver sledge in his hand. AS 
he pounded the golden spike with the silver 
sledge the telegraph operator pressed the key 
which sent the signal to the nation’s Capital- 
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The. two trains drew up slowly until their 
cow-catchers almost touched. The 

shook hands, the bands played, the loco- 
motives opened their whistles. Simultane- 
ously, the telegraph signal dropped a mag- 
netic ball on the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington. Bells rang in Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. There was a salute of a 
hundred guns in City Hall Park in New York. 
The nation was wild with jubilation because 
East and West had been joined by the first 
Transcontinental Rallway. 

Now let me tell you this. East and West met 
first at Calvary when Jesus Christ the Son 
of God was crucified. The golden spike that 
plerced his hand divine drew the blood of the 
King of Heaven that unites men around the 
world in true love that issues in life, liberty, 
and brotherly kindness. The last signal He 
sent to the Celestial City rang the freedom 
bell in heaven. Salvation was completed, the 
Devil was defeated, death was destroyed, and 
man at last was free. 

God save us all through Jesus Christ! 

God save America! 


“Land where my fathers died 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring.” 


Riots Attributed to Class Conflict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, aside 
from the obvious racial factors which 
were involved in the recent rioting, class 
conflict also played an important part 
in much of the violence. 

Evidence of this fact can be found in 
the interracial cooperation among loot- 
ers, and the hostility exhibited toward 
the so-called black bourgeois by some 
Negroes in the lowest income brackets. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues, an article written by Carl T. 
Rowan which appeared in the August 2, 
1967, edition of the Washington Evening 
Star as follows: 

FUNDAMENTALLY, A CLASS CONFLICT 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


Maybe a Southern background isn't essen- 
tial for a President to respond to the rioting 
in Detroit and elsewhere with the restraint, 
compasson and broad outlook that Lyndon 
Johnson has shown. 

But the fact that he is our first Southern 
President in modern times has to lend im- 
Pact to his words of last Thursday: “This 
is no time for angry reaction. It is a time 
for action, starting with legislative action to 
improve life in our cities." 

It took courage, personal and political, for 
the President to strike the posture of reason 
and farsightedness that he took in appoint- 

a panel to investigate the riots. For 
Teason is not a very popular commodity these 
days—among elther Negroes or whites. 

The incendiary words of SNCC leader H. 

Brown, crackling from the television 
ScTeens of America like verbal Molotov cock- 
„cannot help but water the weeds of 
hatred and vengeance in the white 
community. 

Stories of National Guard cruelties in New- 
ark, or of the senseless killing of a 12-year- 
Old Negro boy, fire bitterness and anger in 

guts of million of Negroes. 

The result is that none of us can be sure 
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of our mental and emotional balance. We 
ponder, we probe, we analyze, we 

none of us really understands why the dis- 
orders come as they do, where they do, at 
the time they do, 

It would be foolish to underestimate the 
racial element of the conflicts that have 
made this summer a grievous American 
tragedy. But it would also be shortsighted 
and dangerous to mistake what is funda- 
mentally class conflict for race rioting. 

One of the most intriguing stories of the 
Detroit upheaval was an Associated Press 
dispatch about interracial cooperation among 
the looters and thieves. 

Some observers long ago sensed a growing 
alienation of impoverished Negroes from the 
so-called Negro middle class, There was this 
great mass of Negro Americans whose lives 
had barely been touched by the civil rights 
gains of the last two decades. Their diet was 
no longer the fatback and molasses of rural 
areas; it was the potato chips and grape soda 
of the cities, But this mass was still under- 
educated, undernourished, underemployed— 
and increasingly hopeless, 

There is more and more evidence that the 
affluent Negro is as much a stranger, and 
perhaps an enemy, to him as is the white 
man. 


Detroit would suggest that there are also 
thousands of poor whites who swelter in 
grubby tenements, resenting those who sit 
in air-conditioned comfort, eating like the 
royaity of other lands, watching color tele- 
vision. 

So there ls an element of revolt of the 
“have-nots” against the “haves” in this mad- 
ness that sweeps from city to city. 

No sane Americans of any race can argue 
with Johnson's assertion that the thieves, 
the looters, the snipers “must be dealt with 
forcefully, swiftly, certainly—under law.” 

But neither can any wise American reject 
his assertion that “we seek more than the 
uneasy calm of martial law. We seek peace 
based on one man's respect for another 
We seek peace based on steady progress in 
meeting the needs of our people.” 

Only the blindest person would deny that 
the unmet needs are many. But the utter- 
ances and the inaction of this Congress sug- 
gest that man, in his lingering falliblility, 
still responds with angry reaction when the 
times call most for farsighted action. 

We are a great nation. Providence has 
blessed us with too much material abun- 
dance for our society to fall hostage to those 
who are hungry and harassed. There is no 
excuse for widespread hunger in America 
today. And surely we have rescued from the 
deluge of time enough wisdom not to crash 
upon the old rocks of prejudice and hatred.“ 

We must keep the faith that tomorrow 
holds a remedy for today's woes. Not because 
time heals all wounds, but because we have 
the ability and power both to maintain 
order and to right old wrongs—if we have 
the will, 


KABC-TV Blackballs CAP i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial recently aired by KABO 
TV, of Los Angeles, is correct in its facts, 
assumptions and conclusions: 
WATER 


Water—whether it comes from the Colorado 
River, the Pacific Northwest, or from de- 
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salination projects—is the lifeblood ot South - 
ern California, 


The Central Arizona Projects threatens 
California’s basic water suply. The Arizona 
project would divert Colorado River water 
to irrigate one million acres of Central 
Arizona—water now committed to Southern 
California. 

Such projects violate the regional agree- 
ment on Colorado River water. Even so, Con- 
gress is giving serious consideration to legis- 
lation which would give Arizona the right 
to drain off water which belongs to California. 

Whoever controls water supplies in the 
West controls the destiny of millions of peo- 
ple. Senator Carl Hayden's bill could change 
the future of Southern California—because 
it would give Arizona prior rights to avail- 
able water. 

Defeat of the Arizona plan is vital to every 
one of us. Write your Congressman and Sena- 
tors Kuchel and Murphy. Make it clear that 
California’s future depends on the defeat of 
Senator Hayden's bill. 


Speech of Hon. W. M. Tuck, of Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day night, August 5, 1967, I had the privi- 
lege of attending the banquet at the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia Association 
of Commonwealth’s Attorneys at the 
Cavalier Hotel at Virginia Beach, I heard 
one of the finest speeches it has ever been 
my good fortune to hear. 

The speech of the occasion was deliv- 
ered by the Honorable W. M. Tucx, 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from the Fifth Congressional District of 
Virginia. He gave an outstanding presen- 
tation of the situation now confronting 
the people of America. In addition, he 
pointed out the pathways that have led to 
the deplorable crisis now facing our Na- 
tion. He placed the blame where it should 
be. He gave sound doctrine which, if fol- 
lowed, I am sure would place this Nation 
back on the right track. I subscribe to his 
message wholeheartedly. 

Representative Tuck is one of the out- 
standing statesmen of America. He has 
spent almost all of his adult life render- 
ing service to his home county, his State, 
and his Nation. He is admired and loved 
by the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of Virginia. He served in the legisla- 
tive halls of Virginia with distinction. 
He was one of the great Governors of 
the Commonwealth. Many crises arose 
during his occupancy of the governor- 
ship. He met every one of them with a 
firm hand and the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon. Representative Tuck has served in 
the House of Representatives with honor 
and distinction. Everyone here admires 
his ability, his graciousness, and his 
integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to all the 
Members of this body the great speech 
that Representative Tuck made last Sat- 
urday night and which I am including 
along with my remarks. The speech is as 
follows: X 
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REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM M. Tuck, 
DEMOCRAT, OF VIRGINIA, AT ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MONWEALTH'S ATTORNEYS AT CAVALIER Ho- 
TEL, VIRGINIA BEACH, VA., AVGUST 5, 1967 
I am greatly pleased to be invited to visit 

and address the Virginia Association of Com- 

monwealth’s Attorneys. Although whenever I 

have appeared in criminal cases it has been 

on the side of the defense, nevertheless we 
do have a common interest, for the legal pro- 

fession is the tie that binds us together. I 

am very proud to be included in such a fra- 

ternity. I will never forget the pride that 
came to me when I learned that I had passed 
the Virginia State Bar Examination and was 
lawfully entitled to hang out my shingle. 

That was many years ago. The intervening 

years have brought a myriad of social, gov- 

ernmental, political and economic changes. 
The governmental changes have been the 


streets of Washington. The same situation 
seems to obtain in many other princi- 
pal cities of America. 
the last eight years, according to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, crime 
has been increasing at a rate six times faster 
our population. Figures for the first 
months of this year indicate that the 
of major crimes committed during 
that period was 20 per cent higher than dur- 
the same period of 1966. This represents 
largest increase during the nine years 
FBI has kept records on crime trends. 
have been reported in all areas 
of the country, and in 
of all sizes. The greatest 
crimes of violence, which 
Were up 20 per cent. Included in these were 
murders, up 23 per cent; forcible rape, up 8 
per cent; robbery, up 32 per cent, and ag- 
gravated assault, up 15 per cent. The overall 
increase in crime in cities of 100,000 or more 
was 20 per cent; in the suburbs, 22 per cent, 
and in rural areas, 16 per cent. 

I cite these figures to indicate to you the 
gravity of the crime situation that now faces 
us and the urgency that something be done 
about it. You will be interested to know that 
the financial cost of crime is in excess of 627 
billion per year. No method has been de- 
vised, nor scales adjusted, and none ever will 
be, by which to measure and weigh and value 
the tragic toll in human Ives and the in- 
calculable costs associated with fear and sus- 
picion which mark urban life today. 

The National Crime Commission states that 
the total amount of crime in the United 
States is several times that reflected by the 
FBI figures, which are based only on crimes 
reported to the police. A survey of three 
major cities conducted by the Commission 
indicated that from two to ten times as much 
crime occurs as is reported to the police. 

The reason given the surveying teams as 
to why the crime was not reported is shock- 
ing. “The police could do nothing about it,” 
was the most common explanation. 

The sense of public helplessness reflected 
in this statement is one of the most serious 
aspects of the crime problem today, and it 
has its counterpart in the knowledge of law 
enforcement officers across the country that 
they lack essential support in their efforts to 
curb the spiralling wave of crime. 

A report was prepared recently on police 
recruitment and retention difficulties in the 
District of Columbia, the site of our national 
capital and one of the worst crime spots in 
America. This report shows an increase in 
crime there of 39.8 per cent over the same 
months last year, with robberies for the 
period rising 97.3 per cent. 

In this report it is pointed out that police 
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patrolmen feel that they are exposed on the 
firing line, are left to their own resources, 
Dave no backing on the part of the District 
government, and are subject to physical 
assault. Moreover, they suspect that members 
of the city administration are g 
frivilous or malicious action against them by 
repeatedly assuring the public how simple it 
is to prosecute or file damage suits against 
police officers, 

The “atmosphere” referred to in this report, 
I fear, is to be found in many other cities of 
America. Both State and local police depart- 
ments are finding it increasingly difficult to 
keep their police force fully staffed. A recent 
survey of 24 major cities revealed that only 
two of their police departments were of maxi- 
mum strength. 

Certain politicians and sociologists and so- 
called civil rights advocates seem to desire to 
place the blame for the racial riots now run- 
ning rampant through the land on the law- 
abiding citizens of America for haying per- 
mitted certain conditions to exist in the 
ghettos in the cities of the country. All sen- 
sible people would like to see full employ- 
ment and would also do what is reasonable 
to improve the filthy conditions referred to. 
However, I would remind these misguided 
zealots of impracticability that there is little 
relationship, if any, between impoverished 
circumstances and criminal behavior. Evi- 
dence is overwhelming that poverty does not 
cause crime and that elimination of poverty 
will not prevent crime. On the contrary, the 
relationship between crime and material con- 
ditions appears to be exactly the other way 
around, 

There has been less poverty in America in 
1967 than in any previous year of our history, 
although one of the concomitants of this 
affluence is a mounting crime wave. 

During the depression there was less crime 
in America than there is now. If the argu- 
ment of these politicians and sociologists is 
correct, we would have had a genuine revolu- 
tion all over the country in the depression 
years of the 1930's, and the present pros- 
perous days of 1967 would be marked with 
unprecedented peace and tranquility. 

The City of Detrolt, scene of the worst 
riot which has ever occurred in America, 
has often been cited as having the most effec- 
tive anti-poverty program in the nation. The 
wage conditions there as between the races 
is the same and probably exceeds the rate of 
any other city in America. The white and 
colored people in that city live side by side 
on the same streets. There is no segregation 
of any sort. Detroit is the only city in America 
that has two Negro members in the United 
States Congress. 

No other city in the last ten years has 
had so much time and attention given to 
it by the Federal Government, and none has 
had so many hundreds of millions of federal 
dollars poured into it. Businessmen and the 
multitudinous unions have sought to im- 
prove the lot of the Negroes and the poor 
people. 

I warned the American Congress in 1957 
and again in 1964 that these so-called Civil 
Rights Bills would not ameliorate the racial 
tensions, but on the other hand would 
exacerbate the same. I cautioned 
opening up Pandora’s box, and I told the 
House of Representatives at the time that in 
passing. this legislation they were undertak- 
ing like Haman of old to build a scaffold 
upon which to hang Mordecai, and reminded 
them that Mordecai was not hanged on that 
scaffold. Instead it was Haman who was 
hanged and Mordecai was present to witness 
the ceremony, and the last scene that Ha- 
man's eyes looked upon as he went down to 
his death was his enemy, Mordecal, luxurat- 
ing in the luscious arms of Haman's para- 
mour. The very conditions which I then pre- 
dicted are taking place now, and these North- 
erners and Westerners who have been so 
zealous to improve conditions in the South 
now have their hands full looking out for 
themselves. 
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These riots are due largely to the sense- 
less decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the actions of the Executive 
Department of this and several previous ad- 
Ministrations, and legislation recently passed 
by the Congress of the United States. Con- 
gress also has its full share of responsibility, 
not for the laws it refused to pass, such as 
the anti-rat law, but the laws it did pass, 
such as the so-called Civil Rights Acts and 
others. The responsibility Mes with the lead- 
ership of both our national parties. Both de- 
serve to be rebuked for their shabby be- 
havior in playing politics with this racial 
issue. 

We can recognize the early beginning of 
the racial riots by considering the occur- 
rences at Danville about four years ago. The 
crisis which arose in that peaceful and tran- 
quil community where the races had lived 
in harmony for centuries was precipitated 
by lawless agitators from out of the State 
who came there for the sole purpose of 
fomenting discord and strife and to violate 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

This public mischief and flaunting of the 
law could have been speedily suppressed by 
the local police but for the fact that agents 
of the Executive Department came from 
Washington to Danville and consorted and 
associated with and counseled these irre- 
sponsible elements in such a way as to seek 
to intimidate, to harass, and to impede local 
law enforcement agencies in the exercise of 
their powers and responsibilities. These mal- 
contents succeeded in agitating the sense- 
less minority of our Negroes to such an ex- 
tent that demonstrations and violations of 
law were carried on for weeks. 

The officers of the City of Danville, par- 
ticularly the Judge of the Corporation Court, 
the Commonwealth's attorney, the mayor of 
the city, and the chief of police, as well a8 
the better element of both races, are to be 
commended for the sensible solutions they 
made of these problems despite the handi- 
caps imposed by outsiders. 

No government should surrender to the 
threat of the force of these demonstrators, 
rioters, and looters. The law should be en- 
forced in such a manner that no city should 
have to cope with mobs gathered on the 
streets in violation of State and local laws 
and court injunctions. 

Those who would disturb the peace and 
break our laws must be dealt with firmly and 
resolutely and in such fashion as to make 
them and all others like them know that law- 
lessness will not be tolerated in any locality 
in the United States of America. Instead of 
intimidating, harassing, and impeding our 
police officers, the government at all levels. 
local, State and national, should let these 
policemen know that they are expected to 
use whatever force is necessary to complete 
an arrest and to subjugate a criminal. At 
the same time, if help from the State or Na- 
tional Government is needed, the local au- 
thorities should be assured that it will be 
promptly forthcoming. 

This nation was founded on the principle 
that observance of the law is the eternal safe- 
guard of liberty. Definance of the law is the 
surest way to tyranny. Few laws are generally 
loved by all citizens, but they are to be re- 
spected and not resisted. A man may dis- 
agree with the law, but he may not disobey 
it. We must have a government of laws, not 
of men. 

We have been repeatedly warned by history 
that every society which became lawless soon 
decayed. The first evidence of this decay ap- 
peared in the toleration of disobedience of 
laws and the judgment of the courts. There 
now seems to be existing in this country a 
planned course of lawlessness that has al- 
ready gotten out of hand and which must 
surely lead ultimately to a complete surren- 
der to lawlessness. 

We must forthwith put an end to the prac- 
tice of minority group leaders who go about 
telling the dissatisfied element that they 
should obey the laws they favor and violate 
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the ones they do not like. These men are a 
danger to our society. We have too great a 
country to stand idly by and allow lawiess 
and irresponsible men to encourage lawless 
and riotous conduct. 

At least one of the central issues in the 
question of law enforcement is the relative 
impotence of our system resulting primarily 
from the recent Supreme Court decisions, 
particularly the Miranda v. Arizona ruling 
regarding confessions. Commenting on it, 
Quinn Tamm, Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, 
sald: 

“We are gratified with President Johnson's 
vigorous interest in having the police fight 
crime. At the same time, however, we must 
eliminate the paradox. We cannot have one 
hand of government turning the key on the 
criminal while the other hand opens the back 
door for his escape from punishment.” 

The Miranda ruling, as you know, dictates 
that, immediately upon apprehension, all 
Suspects must be informed of their right to 
remain silent and their right to legal coun- 
sel, at public expense if they are unable to 
provide it for themselves. These guidelines 
are derived from an interpretation of the 
Fifth Amendment's provision that no person 
shall be compelled to bear witness against 
himself. 

One of the most horrendous features of the 
recent Supreme Court decisions is the fact 
that this court, under Warren, for the first 
time in American history, has established 
procedure for the trial and conduct of crim- 
inal cases in State courts. In other words, the 
effect of these decisions has been to divest 
all our State courts of their time-honored 
authority and powers. If this trend continues 
unabated, our whole system of jurisprudence 
will become federalized. 

Because of this ruling, according to an 
article appearing im the current issue of 
Reader’s Digest, a mother who confessed 
to killing her four-year-old son with a broom 
Stick had to be released. And when she 
thanked the judge, he replied, Don't thank 
me. Thank the United States Supreme Court. 
You killed the child and you ought to go to 
Jan.” 

The Federal Government must be com- 
pelled to stop coddling lawbreakers. Some 
Jurists have raised the question as to whether 
the Bill of Rights interpretations by the 

Court do not seriously affect the 
delicate balance between the rights of in- 
dividuals and those of society. The rights 
of law-abiding citizens should take proce- 
dence over the rights of criminals. When a 
crime is committed, the question in law 
should be whether or not the accused is 
guilty and what punishment is merited and 
not a determination as to whether or not the 
criminal had s lawyer before he confessed. 

The Miranda ruling has had the effect of 
shifting the emphasis in the investigation 
of guilt or innocence from the suspect to the 
Police. My friend, the distinguished Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Washington, recently remarked: 

“I must say that I sometimes feel, when 
I am trying a criminal case, as though I am 
in a topsy-turvy world: I am not trying the 
Accused, I am trying the policeman.” 

The Warren Court has lost sight of the 
rights of the public and the rights of the 
Victims of these criminals. Its recent deci- 
Sions would appear to be based on the theory 
that society needs little protection from 
Criminals, but criminals need much protec- 
tion from law enforcement officers. 

All lawyers and students of government 
Tecognize the importance of maintaining 
Tules of evidence to protect the true con- 
Stitutional rights of every person accused of 
crime. I would certainly not advocate the 
abolishment of rules of evidence that would 

r a person charged with crime in mak- 
ing an adequate defense. We do not wish to 
have a police state fastened upon our coun- 
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try. The acquittal of the innocent is as im- 
portant in the building of & law-abiding, 
peaceful and us community as is 
the conviction of the criminal. Rules of evi- 
dence, however, are distasteful where they 
work in such a way as to bring about the 
acquittal of persons known to be guilty. 

The purpose of the administration of jus- 
tice is the quest for truth. And, in keeping 
with this, the test of the validity of confes- 
sions is whether or not they are voluntarily 
given, These criteria seem particularly appli- 
cable today. 

There are no indications that our law- 
abiding citizens need further protection from 
the police, while there is every indication 
that they need considerably more protection 
from the lawless. The statistics which I re- 
cited make it all too clear that the need today 
is for stronger law enforcement and more 
concern about the rights of the law-abiding. 

In his dissenting opinion concerning the 
Miranda ruling, Mr. Justice Harlan comment- 
ed that the thrust of it is “to negate all 
pressures, to reinforce the nervous or ig- 
norant suspect, and ultimately to d 
any confession at all. The aid, in short, is 
toward ‘voluntariness’ in a Utopian sense, or, 
to view it from a different angle, voluntari- 
ness with a vengeance.” 

Enlightening the ignorant, protecting the 
nervous, and supplying the indigent with 
free legal counsel are admirable goals, but I 
propose that they are not functions of the 
criminal law of a society which falls as far 
short of Utopia as does our own. As the 
situation now stands, these goals are being 
accomplished at the expense of police effec- 
tiveness. and public safety. 

The Administration has responded to the 
crime crisis with the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Bill, which has been renamed the 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice As- 
sistance Bill by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Both of these titles are a misnomer, 
for it will do neither. 

This bill would make a considerable 
amount of federal money available to State 
and local organizations for a variety of pur- 
poses including improved police equipment, 
construction of better facilities, rehabilita- 
tion programs, police-community relations 
programs, and more research, But it is feared 
by many, including myself, that it consti- 
tutes the first step to federal control of our 
State and local police. 

Thus I have grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of this approach. First of all, when consider- 
ing the prospect of massive federal aid to 
State and local law enforcement, we would 
do well to bear in mind the following ob- 
servation of Supreme Court Justice Robert 
H. Jackson in a 1942 decision: “It is hardly 
lack of due process for the Government to 
regulate what it subsidizes.” This is an area 
in which we can run no risk of the possi- 
bility of any form of federal regulation, even 
under the guise of the setting of standards. 

The emphasis of the Administration bill 
is on equipment and rehabilitation, on re- 
search and understanding. The most effective 
method the Federal Government could em- 
ploy to assist in the suppression of crime 
would be to support the States and localities 
in their efforts to enforce the law and to 
desist from the past practices of hindering 
and impeding them. 

The House of Representatives recently 
passed by an overwhelming majority the 
anti-riot bill, H.R. 421. I introduced and pro- 
posed similar legislation in both the 88th 
and 89th Congresses, but inasmuch as these 
agitators were then operating only in the 
South, the Congress at that time turned a 
deaf ear and refused even to consider my 


à The còuntry vitally needs the provisions of 
this measure, and it will prove an effective 
instrument with which to put an end to the 
racial troubles now shaking the nation. It 
does not constitute a usurpation of the 
powers of the State, but simply makes it a 
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federal offense to cross State lines for the 
purpose of violating the laws of the States 
and localities. 

There is nothing strange and novel about 
this legislative approach. Since 1910, Con- 
gress has enacted a substantial number of 
criminal laws to free interstate commerce 
of corruptive influence. To name a few, the 
Mann Act, the Fugitive Felon Act, and the 
law to make it a federal offense to transport 
stolen automobiles in interstate commerce. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary, in 
reporting H.R. 421, recognized that law en- 
forcement is a local responsibility and made 
it clear that this bill in no way impedes or 
usurps local law enforcement, but rather 
will give it force and support. By assuring 
federal investigative and prosecutive juris- 
diction over “out-of-state” inciters, local au- 
thorities should be substantially fortified in 
their efforts to keep the peace. 

Without exception, I feel that States are 
capable and desirous of enforcing the law 
on & local basis. This can be accomplished if 
they are protected from the vicious outside 
influences which snub our laws and ignore 
our community mores, resulting in the chaos 
Prevalent in many sections. Our safety and 
our liberty depend on the excellence of local 
and State law enforcement. 

I have been engaged in the practice of law 
almost 60 years. I have from time to time 
actively participated in the trial of many 
cases, both civil and criminal. As a result, I 
can proudly commend Virginia on the high 
type of court officials with which we have 
been blessed. I have had the privilege of 
close association with the Judges and Com- 
monwealth’s attorneys, as well as police of- 
ficers, who likewise deserve, as they no doubt 
have, the appreciation of our citizens. 

I have held public office for more than 40 
years, during which I have sought to serve 
in the highest public interest. I am cognizant 
of the honors which have been conferred 
upon me and the trusts imposed. I have been 
associated in public life with many of you 
and with others who are not here, a number 
of whom have passed on into the great 
beyond. 

Among Virginia's greatest blessings has 
been the leadership of the late Senator H. F. 
Byrd. He loved Virginis and every foot of her 
soil. The governmental philosophy which he 
embraced and espoused is appreciated and 
lingers in the breasts of an overwhelming 
majority of Virginia people, His philosophy 
and his public record demonstrate that he 
sought always to promote improvement and 
desirable changes in government, but when 
it came to fundamentals, he rightly believed 
that these never changed. He remained 
steadfast and unmovable in his firm support 
of basic principles. God forbid that Vir- 
ginians will ever become so unmindful of our 
glorious past as to abandon the beliefs and 
governmental practices to which we have ad- 
hered throughput the years and which have 
brought our Commonwealth to its present 
state of eminence. 

Virginia is the cradle of the Republic. She 
stands high in the sisterhood of States and 
her government is admired throughout the 
land. Our Chambers of Commerce and our 
Virginia Industrial Commission in their suc- 
cessful efforts to bring new industry to Vir- 
ginia have learned that the type of govern- 
ment we have has served to attract these new 
industries. 

I trust that Virginia will never abandon 
the sound philosophy which has guided her 
in the past. I hope that our people will in- 
sist upon continuing capable and worthy 
leaders in the forefront of our Virginia gov- 
ernment. Our fiscal policies have brought us 
distinction. We must preserve our pay-as- 
you-go system and remain free from sub- 
stantial bonded indebtedness. 

I hope that Virginia will continue a publia. 
leadership which will fight to hold such pow- 
ers and responsibilities as remain with the 
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States and localities and recapture the pow- 
ers which have been unlawfully and uncon- 
stitutionally taken from the States by the 
National Government. This is essential for 
the preservation of good government at all 
levels. 

If we are to preserve our form of govern- 
ment, our citizenship must take an active in- 
terest in public affairs. 

In conclusion, there comes down to us an 
admonition in a beautiful passage from the 
literature of our Revolutionary period, the 
following words incorporated in that match- 
less instrumentality of freedom, the Virginia 
Bill of Rights: 

“That no free government, or the blessings 
of liberty, can be preserved to any people but 
by a strict adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality and virtue; and by a 
frequent recurrence to fundamental princi- 
ples.” 


Liberals Fascism Showing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


Or LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, actions 
many times belie words. 

Can we talk of a “free society,” yet at 
the same time dedicate ourselves to the 
destruction of individual freedom? 

Is a liberal one who advocates the 
maximum freedom of an individual from 
compelling laws and government inter- 
ferences? Or has the liberal developed to 
the point that he does not trust 
his fellowman to be free and so demands 
compulsory laws and dictatorial govern- 
mental control over the liberties of his 
fellow citizens. 

If the liberal now demands control and 
regulation by an all-powerful central 
government, he cannot be liberal—his 
fascism is showing. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the article on the 
Civil Rights Commission from the August 
8 Evening Star and an article on the 
civil riots bill of 1967, also from the 
August 8 Evening Star, to follow my 
remarks: 

Rrcurs UNIT Hrrs U.S. EDUCATION OFFICE 

(By John Mathews) 

The U.S. Omce of Education, accused by 
Southern congressmen of moving too fast in 
requiring school desegregation, was charged 
by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission today 
with moving too slowly. 

Failure by the Office of Education to en- 
force its desegregation guidelines as written 
nas resulted, the commisson said, in more 
children attending all-Negro schools in the 
17 Southern and border states today than in 
1954, when the Supreme Court outiawed ra- 
cial segregation in schools. 

More than 2.5 million Negro children or 75 
percent of all Negro children in the 17 South- 
ern and border states attend all-Negro 
schools. The vast majority of Negro children 
in the South still are being denied the 
rights declared to be theirs by the Supreme 
Court's decision ...and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964," the commission said. 

During a briefing yesterday, WIlliam L. 
Taylor, staff director for the six-member 
presidential commission, indirectly linked 
racial riots in cities with the slow pace of 
Southern school desegregation. 

DISRESPECT FOR LAW 

Educating another generation of children 

in inadequate segregated Southern schools 
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as well as in de facto segregated Northern 


nessing now.“ Taylor said. He added that 
failure to enforce the law regarding school 
desegregation “has some influence on the 
fact that there is disrespect for law” demon- 
strated in city riots. 

The commission, headed by John A. Han- 
nah, president of Michigan State University, 
said that the Office of Education through 
“substantial administrative dilution” had 
eccepted many plans from Southern school 
districts calling for less desegregation than 
required in the controversial federal guide- 
lines. 

The guidelines have been bitterly attacked 
by Southern congressmen es an illegal ad- 
ministrative policy going beyond the con- 
gressional intent of Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. The most controversial section 
required that school districts with racially 
segregated schools during the 1965-66 school 
year to generally accomplish 15 percent pupil 
desegregation for the 1966-67 school year. 
The guidelines are unchanged for the school 
year beginning in September, 

The commission also faulted the Office of 
Education for accepting freedom of choice 
plans in Southern school districta even 
though the plans produced virtually no de- 
segregation of schools, Under freedom of 
choice Negro children volunteer to attend 
previously all-white schools. 

ON-THE SPOT STUDIES 


On-the-spot studies by commission staff 
members in 63 school districts In 14 states 
produced testimony in 6 school districts that 
shots had been fired at homes of Negroes 
who elected to send their children to for- 
merly white schools. Threats of loss of job 
and eviction from residences were reported 
to be widespread. 

The lax enforcement of the guidelines as 
written was due in part to understaffing of 
the Office of Education's Equal Educational 
Opportunities Program and inadequate col- 
lection of data from school districts, the 
commission sald. 

At the press briefing Taylor sald it was 
“obvious” that there had been pressure on 
the Office of Education and congressional 
opposition to the guidelines. But, he added, 
the commission came to no conclusion as to 
whether this had led to abandoning the 
initial intent of enforcing the guidelines as 
written, 

Several months ago enforcement of the 
guidelines was removed from the Office of 
Education by John Gardner, secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and dele- 
gated to Peter Libassi, his special assistant 
for civil rights and director of the new 
HEW Office of Civil Rights. 

Libassi yesterday issued a statement agree- 
ing with the commission conclusion that 
enforcement of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act was both “heartening and discouraging.” 
He added that careful consideration will be 
given to the commission recommendations. 

The commission urged HEW to require 
for the coming school year compliance with 
the desegregation percentages of the guide- 
lines, and for the school year beginning in 
September to bar freedom. of choice plans, 
unless they result in substantial desegrega- 
tion and there has been no harassment or 
intimidation of Negro parents and students. 

The commission sald Congress should en- 
act legislation enabling a parent or child to 
bring a civil suit for damages and injunctive 
relief against anyone who harasses or intim- 
idates him because of his race or enroll- 
ment in a public school. The attorney gen- 
eral should be authorized to sue on behalf 
of the parent or child, the commission rec- 
ommended. 

Noting an increase in the number of all- 
white private schools designed to avoid de- 
segrated public schools, the commission said 
the secretary of the Treasury should ask the 
attorney general for an opinion as to whether 
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such schools are entitled to a tax exempt 
status or to gifts that are tax deductible. The 
Internal Revenue Service last week granted 
tax exempt status to 42 such schools. 

In its field investigations the commission 
also found that federal education funds were 
used to upgrade Negro schools, thus discour- 
aging Negro parents from transferring their 


children to better quality white schools. 


In its statistical section, the commission 
noted that in the 17 Southern and border 
states more than 75 percent of Negro chil- 
dren attend all Negro schools. In the 11 
Southern states the figure is 83.1 percent 


and in the 6 border states, including Mary- 


land and Virginia, the figure is 32.2 percent 
in all Negro schools. Using the scale of less 
than 100 percent Negro to indicate an inte- 
grated school can mean that the addition of 
one Negro, oriental or Indian child results in 
a school being listed as integrated. 

If the scale of less than 95 percent Negro 
is used, nearly 83 percent of all Southern and 
border schools would be listed as segregated. 
In three border states, Kentucky, Delaware 
and West Virginia, more than 80 percent of 
Negro children go to schools that are less 
than 95 percent Negro. Maryland, however, 
shows only 40.5 percent of its Negro children 
go to schools that are 95 percent or less Negro. 
Virginia has the lowest border state figure, 
20 percent. i 


— 


JOHNSON Gets CHURCH BACKING ON RIGHTS 
BLL 
(By Dana Bullen) 

Passage of Johnson administration ciyil 
rights measures would help re-fuse condi- 
tions that contribute to riots, spokesmen for 
major religious faiths told Congress today. 

Appearing before the Senate's subcommit- 
tee on constitutional rights, representatives 
of the U.C. Catholic Conference, the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations and the 
National Council of Churches sald in a joint 
statement: 

“If we cannot achieve the just society, then 

all of us, both the oppressors and the op- 
pressed, live as less than men and the whole 
fabric of civilization is in danger. 
* “The civil rights bill of 1967 is needed, not 
only to safeguard the rights of minority 
groups but to secure the balance and stability 
that comes only with the full realization of 
justice.” 

The subcommittee is holding hearings on 
administration measures to ban discrimina- 
tion in housing, employment and jury selec- 
tions, to extend the life of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights and to prescribe federal 
penalties for interfering with persons exer- 
cising their civil rights. 

Similar proposals were approved by the 
House in the last Congress but died in the 
Senate. 

Following presentation of the statement, 
Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr., the subcommittee 
chairman, inquired repeatedly whether the 
open housing section bill would prevent peo- 
ple from “expressing any preference” about 
persons to whom they would like to sell or 
rent. 

“Isn't there a total destruction of the right 
of the property owner to sell or rent as he 
pleases?” said Ervin. 

He's free to have his prejudices, but where 
housing is concerned, he's not free to have 
his prejudices determine who shall be the 
transferee of the property,” said Marvin 
Braiterman, who represented the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 

“This is a method of removing an ir- 
relevent criterion that has resulted in ghet- 
tos,” Braiterman said. 

In urging support for this year's measures. 
the spokesmen for the three broadly based 
religious groups said they were not urging 
support for new civil rights measures as & 
reward“ for riots or as a “panacea” for cur- 
rent urban problems. 

“We should remove the ingredients that 
purveyors of disorder can use and manipulate 
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among unfortunate victims of frustration 
and dispalr,“ they said. 

“The riots of 1967 .. . come out of ghettos 
and inner city slums, out of a sense of en- 
trapment, inequality and injustice,” the reli- 
gious spokesmen said. 

“This civil rights bill deals with some of 
the causes of those problems,” they said. 

Presenting the statement with Braiterman 
were Msgr. George G. Higgins, U.S, Catholic 


Conference, and Dr. Gayraud 8. Wilmore Jr., 


National Council of Churches. 


National Trail System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the fester- 
ing sores in our Nation’s cities should 
bring this Congress to a recognition not 
only of the work we must doin our urban 
slums, but the advantage of protecting 
those wilderness areas as yet unspoiled 
by urban blight. 

However, legislation is now languish- 
ing in committee which would establish 
a nationwide system of trails and pre- 
serve the country’s beauty for hikers far 
from the maddening crowd. 

An editorial from the Washintgon Post 
of August 7 well explains the need for 
this legislation, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the article in 
the Record at this point: 

NATIONAL Tuam SYSTEM 


Concern over the fate of the Administra- 
tion's bill to create a Nationwide system of 
trails is mounting. Very little opposition was 
apparent when the House Interior Committee 
conducted hearings on the bill some months 
ago: But it has not yet emerged from the 
Committee. It would be most unfortunate 
if the bill should fall of enactment simply 
for want of a little steam behind it. 

The immediate effect of the bill would be 
to set up a Nationwide System of Trails with 
four initial units. These would be the Appa- 
lachian Trail following mountain ridges and 
slopes from Maine to Georgia; the Continen- 
tal Divide Trail in the Rocky Mountains from 
the Canadian border to the Mexican border; 
the Pacific Crest Trau through all the West 
Coast States; and the Potomac Heritage Trail, 
extending 825 miles from the mouth to the 
sources of the Potomac River. Other scenic 
trails of national significance could be later 
added to the system, and the development of 
shorter trails on public lands and adjacent to 
large cities would be encouraged. 

We think the entire country has an inter- 
est in this bill as a means of promoting out- 
door recreation. Of course, it is of vital in- 
terest to the Washington area because of 
the Potomac Heritage Trail that it would 
Create and the Appalachian Trail that it 
Would rescue. In the past the Appalachian 
Trail Conference and its 40 member clubs 
have rendered an enormous service by oper- 
ating and maintaining this scenic pathway. 
Their efforts are no longer adequate, how- 
ever, and Federal aid appears to be the only 
means of saving this great national asset. 

Though most of the Appalachian Trall runs 
through parks and forests, some 800 miles of 
it traverses private land. In recent years some 
ot this land has been converted into sub- 
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divisions, highways and other incompatible 
projects. Some parts of the trail have ceased 
to exist. The great advantage of a 2000-mile 
scenic walkway near the country’s largest 
urban centers cannot be regained without 
governmental help. 

The bill would permit the Secretary of the 
Interior (and in other cases the 
of Agriculture) to buy or lease right-of-way 
for trails within the System or to acquire 
easements when feasible. The power of emi- 
nent domain could be used as a last resort 
if necessary. Only by these means can the 
country's most famous wilderness trails be 
saved, 

Fortunately, the Appalachian Trail Con- 
ference would continue to maintain the trail 
and the accommodations built to serve its 
users, The bill envisages a healthy coopera- 
tion among Federal, state and private groups 
to serve a public purpose. The cost of saving 
this trail and of extending and building 
similar trails in other of the country 
will not be great. But the benefits will be 
large in terms of heaithful recreation and 
greater appreciation of our scenic and his- 
toric assets. 


A “Fantastic” Episode 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial in the August 3 edition of the New 
York Post sheds light on Governor 
Rockefeller's reaction to Governor Rom- 
ney’s criticism of the President's response 
to the Detroit riots. The editorial follows: 

A “FANTASTIC” EPISODE 


Shortly after publicly blasting President 
Johnson this week for allegedly playing pol- 
itics during the grim hours of the Detroit 
riots, Gov. Romney of Michigan called up 
Gov. Rockefeller of New York, 

It ls tempting to entertain rich fantasies 
about the long-distance discussion between 
the two Republicans, but excerpts from the 
transcript already published suggest that the 
truth may have been funnier than fiction. 

Praising Romney's attack on the White 
House as “forthright, courageous and effec- 
tive,” Rockefelled declared enthusiastically: 

“George, you've done a fantastic job under 
the most trying circumstances.” 

The italics are ours. We turned to Webster's 
New International Dictionary (Second Edi- 
tion) for a definition of “fantastic”: 

2. (a) Imaginary; unreal; irrational as, 
fantastic fears, arguments, (b) Conceived or 
having the appearance of being conceived by 
wild and unrestrained fancy; bizarre; grotes- 
que; quaint; accentric, as fantastic costumes, 
music. (3) Characterized by extravagant 
fancy or imagination; whimsical; fanciful.” 

Perhaps the Governor of New York was 
generously sympathizing with the Governor 
of Michigan. But, perhaps Romney should 
call back for further clarification. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (US. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). j 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, a member 
of the New Mexico congressional delega- 
tion, the Honorable Senator Josxrx M. 
Montoya, delivered the main address at 
the annual national convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

This address, in my opinion, should be 
given the widest circulation possible. It 
is an inspirational address and I hope my 
colleagues will read it and ponder the 
significance of these words. 

The text of this speech follows: 

I commend you for such a large and en- 
thusiastic representation here at your Na- 
tional Convention. Through my many years 
of state and Federal Government I have 
worked very closely with many of your com- 
rades, but this is the first time it has been 
my privilege to meet with you during a na- 
tional convention. 

Iam encouraged by this wonderful attend- 
ance. It reflects an awareness of the acute 
need for veterans to be organized. It is an 
encouragement for all veterans—but even 
more—it is an indication of the deep con- 
cern you hold for our way of life and gov- 
ernment. Your interest, devotion and en- 
thusiasm to fight for our American Way did 
not diminish when you took off your uni- 
forms. In fact, instead of waning in your 
support, this meeting is evidence that it con- 
tinues to expand. Your activities through- 
out the years have benefited not only mem- 
bers of your organization—and all other vet- 
erans—but have enhanced the democratic 
principles of our nation. Your actions have 
helped build an America without precedent 
or peer—the world's greatest nation. 

But, despite your efforts of the past— 
there is still a great task for you to accom- 
plish. Your continued support for principles 
of freedom is in ever growing demand. 

You and other veterans organizations have 
Spear-headed a patriotic upsurge that is tak- 
ing place all across our land. This is as it 
should be, for who besides those men who 
have defended this nation in time of peril 
are better qualified to imbue both young and 
old with the need for allegiance to our na- 
tion? 

There are times when a legislator is in- 
vited to speak before an audience that has 
championed a worthy cause—but because 
of some stumbling blocks the legisiators has 
been unable to accomplish the goals of the 
group. However—it is always a terrific pleas- 
ure to be able to appear before any group 
and tell them he has accomplished their de- 
Sires. This is the position in which I find 
Myself today. 

Iam happy to report to you that my pro- 
Posals to broaden and expand rights and 
benefits of veterans and their dependents 
have met with success in both Houses of 
Our Congress. 

Just to name a few of these new provi- 
ons we have provided that disability com- 
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pensation will be awarded at wartime rates 
under all circumstances—we have made sure 
there are disability pensions for veterans and 
death pensions for widows and children of 
the present conflict. We have provided the 
$250 burial allowance to all veterank—re- 
gardiess of when they served. We have pro- 
vided rate increases for veterans, widows 
and children who are now receiving a pen- 
sion under Public Law 86-211—for Spanish- 
American and prior war widows—and also 
increases in the housebound allowance. We 
have written in the presumption clause of 
permanent and total disability on attain- 
ment of age 65—we have made sure there 
is presumption of need for regular aid and 
attendance for pensioners who are in nursing 
homes. We have changed marriage 

ments for widows. We have allowed our new 
veterans from Viet-Nam to finish high school 
without using up their college benefits—and, 
of course, we have increased the allotment 
to our veterans taking education training. 

There are other benefits—and I am most 
happy to see my proposals being Aopen 
and enacted into law by your 

You have championed these causes for a 
long time—and I know you share my happi- 
ness and pride over the fact that we have 
accomplished our goals. 

This by no means signals the end of our 
efforts. As lohg as we have veterans—there 
must be new programs—new ideas—and re- 
visions of existing statutes. Your continued 
vigilanee—and willingness to see that the 
right laws are passed—will be needed long 
into our future. 

I agree we have entered an era of cogni- 
zance for our veterans—a new era in which 
even the President has taken note of the 
needs of the American Veteran. It was a 
pleasant surprise to receive the message the 
President sent to Congress on January 31st— 
first of its kind in the history of our nation. 
Many Congressmen and Senators have long 
fought for veterans benefits—but President 
Johnson is the first man in the White House 
to send a message to Capitol Hill dealing 
specifically with needs of our veterans. It 
was indeed a pleasant I be- 
lieve—an indication that henceforth it will 
be assured that the American veteran is due 
some special consideration. 

With this much of the battle won—you, 
as members of the DAV—can attack other 
problems that are just as pressing—and 
most vital to our country. 

For . . . to say that I am not disturbed 
over our world situation today would be an 
untruth. You will be called upon in the com- 
ing year for much devotion and action 
in order to help preserve our freedom, and 
thereby the freedom of peace-loving nations 
all over the globe. I am grieved—as I know 
you are—that America’s finest young men 
are once more required to brave the horrors 
of the battlefield for freedom's sake. I am 
saddened that the toll from the Viet-Nam 
confiict is mounting. 

But, loss of American lives in Viet-Nam is 
not my only concern, nor perhaps even the 
greatest concern of this day. I have come to 
accept the fact that our nation has a self- 
imposed commitment to protect for others 
the freedom we so jealously cherish our- 
selves. And this commitment becomes more 
acute when aggressors attack a nation in- 
capable of protecting its own freedom be- 
cause of the overwhelming might and meth- 
ods of the aggressor. 

I believe our men in Viet-Nam are fight- 
ing—and yes, dying—for the freedom of 


many peoples; just as surely as Americans 
fell for liberty and human dignity in the 
trenches of the Meuse-Argonne or on the 
beach at Normandy—or the frozen hills of 
Korea. 

What disturbs me most is that so many of 

our basic attitudes as Americans are now 
being questioned and challenged. As a peo- 
ple, in so many ways, our values seem to be 
different than they were only a decade ago. 
I am concerned, too, that these attitudes 
and values appear to be changing at a quick- 
ened pace. 
I do not refer to passing fads of mini-skirts 
or the way some young men wear their hair. 
These are trivial “signs of the times,” which 
have come and gone since you and I can 
remember. During my college days—some of 
my friends ate gold fish—but decided there 
were more important things after their spree 
with what they considered daring. Today's 
non-conformists are not the problem. I have 
faith in their abilities and knowledge to cope 
with the situation when their time comes to 
guide our nation. What I refer to is a prob- 
lem among our adults—their attitudes and 
thinking. This withdrawal into themselves 
without concern for our future seems to be 
invading our everyday lives. 

It is possible that these men and women 
have abandoned all sense of responsibility? 
Do not misunderstand. I welcome change. 
Change is as necessary for preservation of a 
nation as continuation of the race itself. ` 

Adaptation is part of the continuing proc- 
ess of evolution. To cling to the past gen- 
erates stagnation, and stagnation will even- 
tually erase any nation from existence. 

This is what we must prevent. New pacifist 
thinking promotes stagnation. It deplores 
any act that will emit an awareness of true 
living with goals for the future. 

After the atomic explosions at Hiroshima 


learned quickly there still existed a necessity 
for what we called, “limited war.” 

In Korea, and now in Viet-Nam, and to a 
lesser degree in Santo we have 
found ourselves caught up in struggles of 
necessity, We find it possible to justify these 
limited wars on grounds of national policy 
and security. 

Perhaps no tion is as compelling 
as the firm belief that by meeting Commu- 
nist aggression and subversion boldly and 
openly, we can forestall and avert the spectre 
of total nuclear war. 

If it had not been for the support of the 
great majority of patriotic and farsighted 
Americans—including the DAV and other 
veterans groups—America would not have 
been able to take steps to quell this spread 
of Communism. 

If the new pacifist theory is allowed to take 
over America, Communist aggression will 
spread. It will spread throughout all of Asia. 
It will engulf the new states of Africa. The 
Middle East is not immune: nor is Europe. 
Should such an eventuality take place, we 
have doomed ourselves to the great global 
conflict of two ideologies engaged in a “to- 
the-death” struggle. 

That is why I encourage you to continue 
your vigilance. That is why I urge you to 
expand your efforts to promote a new aware- 
ness smoldering in the minds of our young 
people and most of our adults as well. 

Now is a time to promote patriotism. Now 
is a time to attack with renewed vigor apathy 
and outright rebellion against this country. 

For this apathy—this outright rebellion— 
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is a serious matter that can cause our 
destruction. 

As we have come to accept the concept of 
limited war, so are we gradually coming to a 
point where we are accepting reservations 
and Umitations of an individual’s patriot- 
ism—a patriotism we once held a prerequi- 
site to citizenship. 

There are those in America who now find 


policies. 

There are those who agree it is necessary 
to fight—but they question who is to do this 
fighting. Far too many Americans have 
adopted the attitude of “let the other guy do 
it.” This is especially true when it comes to 
fighting a limited war. 

All of us will agree that our fighting men 


are committed to the war to make sacrifices 
for our servicemen’s benefit. 

There is no agreement—even in Congress— 
as to what domestic programs should be cur- 
this should become necessary—in 
carry on this struggle for freedom 
destruction of Communist aggres- 
There seems to be a consensus going 
around—a new total support for our fighting 

in Viet-Nam or any other limited war— 
so long as it doesn't affect us at 


It is Uke a fiendish nightmare—in which 
we observe and shudder—but take no part 
ourselves. 


But that nightmare is also staring us in 
the face from the other side—our own back- 


down and reviling of our elected leaders and 
of drug-ridden withdrawal into stupor and 
squalor in the name of peace and love. I am 
convinced—as I always have been—that these 
things have no place in America. 

I grant you that relatively few Americans— 
but a loud and clamorous few—have par- 
ticipated in anti-war demonstrations, pro- 
test marches and draft card burnings. But 
these few have captured a willing audience. 
They by no means have convinced loyal 
Americans—the vast majority ot our people 
that they are right. They have made many 
people withdraw from active support—they 
have made millions of people straddle the 
fence. It is a-fence which seeks to divide, 
and evens threatens continuation of our 
nation. 

I, for one, and I know the membership of 
the DAV will back this statement all the 
way—am ready to make any sacrifice here 
at home in order that our men will not be 
deprived of any of their needs in Viet-Nam. 
I believe we are not safe here at home until 
Communist aggression is halted—and it must 
be halted in Viet-Nam. 

Because of this conviction—I pledge full 
support to our fighting men in Viet-Nam— 
for whatever they may need to carry on the 
war and assure them maximum safety while 
carrying out their task. 

‘The basis for this unquestioned support 
for our fighting men in Viet-Nam stems from 
the fact that I am convinced the threat of 
Communism is real. It is real in Viet-Nam— 
it is a dark shadow in Thailand and Laos. 
It stands off our own shores in Castro's 
Cuba. 
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I have commented that I am concerned 
over our internal problems. But this con- 
cern is only because of the bigger picture. 
Communism eagerly awaits our apathy— 
our letting barriers down. If we fail in Viet- 
Nam—we shall surely have signed over our 
birthright to democracy. If those despoilers 
of patriotism have their way, opposition to 
the spread of Communism will be obliterated. 
It will be a welcome sign to war and de- 
struction—or capitulation of our govern- 
ment to Communistic rule. 

Yes—I am concerned that Communists 
continue to talk out of both sides of their 
mouth. They speak of peace—but their ref- 
erence to peace has a different meaning than 
what the remainder of the world considers 
peace. They mean another Munich—peace 
through capitulation—peace by submitting 
to Communist rule. 

Leonid Brezhnev, Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party, speaking on April 24th of 
this year to the Conference of Communist 
and Workers Parties of Europe said: 

“The events.in Viet-Nam remind us again 
of how vital is the task of strengthening the 
unity of the world communist movement... 
I can assure you, comrades, that we Soviet 
communists will continue to fulfill our inter- 
national duty with regard to struggling 
Viet-Nam and render it the necessary help 
(meaning the Viet-Cong). It is well known 
that the socialist countries, including the 
Soviet Union, actively help fighting Viet- 
Nam (again the Viet-Cong) with 
political, economic and military support It 


country—the DRV.” Those are the exact 
words of Brezhnev. 

Mr. Brezhnev violently attacked the United 
States—branding this nation an aggressor. 
This in spite of the fact that 7,000 so-called 
volunteers from North Viet-Nam invade 
South Viet-Nam every month. 

This, in spite of the fact that Mr. Brezhnev 
readily admitted military aid to invaders of 
South Viet-Nam. 

Communism disbanded the Cominterm— 
in theory. In practice and words the revolu- 
tion of the Bolsheviks continues through- 
out the world. Perhaps in a different form— 
a different guise—with smiles and pleasant 
words—with s sult and tie instead of mili- 
tary uniform—but still intent on world dom- 
ination through subyersion—and like Viet- 
Nam—active war if necessary. 

Mr. Brezhney did make one astute ob- 
servation, He said—"The world socialist 
revolution ls a complex process in the prog- 
ress of which a stubborn struggle is 
developing, and difficulties arise at certain 
stages.” 

Yes, my friends, “difficulties arise at cer- 
tain stages" . . . One of those major dificul- 
ties is the determination of the American 
people that Communism shall spread no 
further, That Communism will not take over 
and subjugate another free country. 

Patriotic Americans, led by men like 
yourselves—will throw that necessary stum- 
bling block in the path of Communist ag- 
gression. Even if we must resort to actions 
such as the one we are now taking in Viet- 
Nam. 

I pralse you for your firm support of this 
policy—which is our nation's policy in Viet- 
Nam. Vigilance must be a day-to-day affair, 
and the DAV can be proud of its role in keep- 
ing America prepared against an ideology 
that would destroy our way of life. 

This vigilance and willingness of our na- 
tion to come to the aid of an oppressed and 
invaded country, has been one of the major 
deterrents to the spread of Communism 
throughout Asia and Europe. 

We look to our future with hope. We 
know there are problems—here at home— 
and throughout the world. But if we stand 
firm in our beliefs and are ready to make 
sacrifices to assure continuance of our na- 
tion—then we shall win out. We have fought 
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two wars that were supposed to end all 
wars. Still we must send our youth of to 
do further battle. 

Your vigilance must include a continuing 
effort for a return to principles of patriot- 
ism that have made this nation endure. I 
have much faith in generations that will 
take over after we are gone. With men like 
yourselves who are devoted to this country— 
they will be brought up in proper fashion 
and assume their duties when their time 
comes. The battle for liberty is continuous 
++. you began this battle a long time ago— 
I am confident you will continue the 
struggle. 

I thank you. 


A Definition of an American 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, at the 
annual Congress of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, held in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 28, 1967, a number of outstanding 
speeches were given by the delegates. 
One of the most dramatic was presented 
by Thomas E. Martin, route 2, Anderson, 
S. C., who is a rising senior at Pendleton 
High School. 

This young man spoke on “An Ameri- 
can: What Is He?” His remarks indicate 
a deep insight into the important basic 
qualities which sustained the early 
founders of our Nation and have fortified 
our leaders since that time to help make 
this Nation the great citadel of democ- 
racy it is today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Is Hr? 
(By Thomas E. Martin) 

An American is roughly 110-210 Ibs. of 
pure grit, integrity, determination, daring: 
and foolishness; well seasoned with real 
horse-sense, a passion for liberty, progress. 
discovery, patriotism, and a keen sense of the 
Divine. He has been called the amalgam 
from the melting pot of the nations. The 
name fits him well. 

His story, along with that of the other 
200,000,000 of his fellows began with a $45,000 
tea party in Boston Harbor. The spirit 
this act was later translated into words at 
St. Johns Church in Richmond: “Give me 
liberty or give me death!“ This phrased the 
American's passion for liberty, a passion 
which still possesses him. There were strange 
doings after that: A restless horseman with 
eyes trained on the tower of the old North 
Church. Two lights appeared in the window 
and he was off] An American’s Integrity an 
ingenuity: and those who know the 5 
best say that Paul Revere did not ride alone 
that night. They say that with him there 
was the spirit of a great liberty-loving nation 
as yet unborn, but plain for anybody 2 5 
had eyes to see were clumsy, gocd- nature 
stubborn men wearing tri-cornered hats. 
They carried flint-lock rifles and a strange 
proud fiag, glorious with stars and stripes 
each bore the cry of Patrick Henry in nis 
heart. The next day the American story was 
marked with red, and the ficld at Lexi 
was spangled with the first blood spilled on 
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behalf of liberty for Americans, From that 
day to this the story has been punctuated 
with blood, and wherever its country’s blood 
has been spilled that flag with the broad 
stripes and bright stars has flown. It floated 
from the mast of the Bon Homme Richard, 
whose captain defiantly shouted from the 
jaws of defeat, “I have not yet begun to 
fight!" and snatched victory for determined 
Americans, This was one of the birth pangs 
of the tradition, defended by all true Ameri- 
cans from the battle with the Serapis to the 
Marne, to the Solomons, to Pork Chop Hill, 
to the steaming Mekong Delta: it is the 
right of men to be free; and the off-spring 
of the flag which proclaimed Don't tread on 
me,” still proudly warns the tyrant to beware. 

The measure of the American is not express- 
ed in prowess on the battle field alone. It lies 
in the hearts of the men that make up Amer- 
ica and finds words in our freedoms of choice. 
Not satisfied with his conquest of the land, 
which he has made to grow more corn, cot- 
ton, and wheat and feeds more cattle, hogs, 
and chickens than any other land on earth, 
in order to give his people the highest stand- 
ard of living of any people in the world, he 
has directed his inquisition into the depths 
of the sea and made her yield her knowledge 
and secrets for his pleasure and benefit; and 
he is now in the act of challenging the world 
of outer space to see what lies beyond the 
stars; and when he becomes the enfolder of 
those orbs, and all the pleasures and knowl- 
edge of everything in them, he shall not be 
filled and satisfied then. He will but level that 
lift to pass and continue beyond. Through 
scientific and medical experimentation, he 
has unlocked the mystery of the atom, of 
antibiotics; he has produced an artificial 
heart and kidney, and is knocking at the door 
of the riddle called cancer, so that his brother 
may be able to live longer in the land which 
God gave him. 

This is not all. The American networks of 
public schools and institutions of higher 
learning testifies to the thirst for knowledge 
and a better education and way of life on 
the part of the American. However, the de- 
finition and description of the American do 
not end here. An American is one who realizes 
that without God his great nation would be 
nothing. No nation that has produced one 
George Truett or one Bluy Graham is lacking 
in an awareness of God. 

Here I stand, an American! I think God 
that I live in a land of opportunity, in a land 
of material progress, a land of scientific in- 
vestigation, a land of medical achievement, a 
land of educational awareness; but, most of 
all, I thank God that I live in a land of free 
men Tree to work, to learn, to explore, to 
achieve, to worship. An American is a man 
born to be free. I thank God—I am an 
American! 


Exploiting the Negro 
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Mr. DEL CLAWSON, Mr. Speaker, as 
the overheated emotions of this long hot 
Summer subside and as we regard the 
problems which have so sorely tried and 
beset all of us, perhaps the time is now 
appropriate to regard these matters in 


Such an approach. I commend 
55 of my colleagues. The text fol- 
s: 
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EXPLOITING THE NEGRO—LEGITIMATE AIMS 
OVERLOOKED BY LEADERS 


Hidden part of the iceberg of racial vio- 
lence has nothing whatever to do with civil 
rights. There will be no solution until this 
ugly but powerful reality is fully grasped. 

The extremist Negro leadership is exploit- 

ing Negro discontent, some of it justified and 
much of it fictitious and wholly trumped 
up—to destroy the lawful, bipartisan foreign 
policy of the United States against Com- 
munist aggression in general and specifically. 
to force this Nation to abandon its commit- 
ment to the invaded people of South Viet- 
nam. 
This is the frightening core of it all and 
this terrible truth Is eluding the more lib- 
eral politicians of both parties, who from the 
best motives are in turn wholly obscuring the 
real name of this game. 

They are incessantly talking as though 
the crisis is purely domestic, and as though 
it cam be cured solely by the panicky pouring 
out of countless additional billions for urban 
renewal and other desirable reforms. 

That the three most implacable of the 
black power leaders—Stokely Carmichael, 
H. Rap Brown and Floyd McKissick—are 
simply revolutionaries is as plain as day it- 
self. It was plain long before Carmichael 
went to Cuba to receive the warm salutes of 
Fidel Castro and to call upon American 
Negroes to take up arms “from New York to 
Callfornia, from Canada to Mexico.” 

In these grim and factual circumstances 
proposals for “Marshall Plans“ for Negro 
citizens and vast, cloudy crash programs to 
buy off public disorder by Federal funds are 
nightmarishly ill-conceived. To say that 
more must be done to bring Negroes into 
full participation in American society is right 
and just. To say that this should be done in 
open panic under naked -political and social 
blackmail, with rioters’ pistols pointed pub- 
licly at the United States Government itself, 
is to accept a proposition indefensible in 
elementary public morality and bankrupt in 
simple fact. 

For these disorders are occurring at a time 
when more is already being done at greater 
cost for an undeniably under-privileged mi- 
nority than has been done in all the previ- 
ous two centuries of the American experi- 
ence. The conclusion that more and more 
money is the one true answer here is thus 
demonstrably wrong, however compassionate 
its motive. 

It is a notion that misses every main ac- 
tuality in this whole dreadful affair. It as- 
sumes that the great body of American 
Negroes is approaching a state of rebellion 
where the clear and self-evident fact is that 
nowhere has more than a tiny Negro mi- 
nority been involved in riot and anarchy, It 
leads such public men as Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey and Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy to speak in public as though the 
very founding stones of the Republic might 
crumble at any moment. 

It rejecta the testimony of the best pos- 
sible authorities—the Governors and Mayors 
in areas of infection—that legitimate civil 
rights grievances have not been the opera- 
tive causes of violence. It ignores the solemn 
word of a liberal Democratic Governor of 
New Jersey, Richard Hughes, that the horror 
in Newark was brought off by fewer than 
five per cent of its Negroes and that of this 
five per cent the majority had criminal 
records. 

It ignores the consensus of the National 
Conference of Mayors that our tortured 
cities have been the work of men not at all 
interested in civil rights. It waves aside the 
sworn testimony of honorable police officials 
to similar effect. 

This malady will never be cured until the 
firmest of action, entirely lawful but also 
entirely remorseless, is taken to put down 
Negro extremists. Only then can the genuine 


Vietnam, can no longer condone or 
with a clear and present danger to the con- 
stitutional conduct, by elected 
the foreign policy of the United States. 


Dewitt C. Greer Resigns as Head of Texas 
Highway Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
distinguished public servant of my home 
State is retiring after 40 years of service 
to the people of Texas. Dewitt Greer has 
been in the Texas Highway Department 
since 1927, and has headed it as State 
highway engineer since 1940. 

The magnificent highway system of 
Texas stands largely as a monument to 
the efforts of Dewitt Greer. His ability, 
dedication, and perseverance are prin- 
cipally responsible for our fine network of 
roads. His integrity and honor have made 
the Texas Highway Department one of 
the finest, most respected, and most ef- 
fective in the Nation. His retirement 
comes as & loss to the people of Texas. 

Three newspaper tributes to Mr. Greer 
have just appeared. These are “Monu- 
ments to Greer” and “Greer To Retire as 
Highway Chief,” written by Richard 
Morehead, from the Dallas Morning 
News of August 2, and Highway Engi- 
neer Resigns,” written by Sam Wood, 
and published in the Austin American of 
the same date. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

k Aug. 2, 1967] 
MONUMENTS TO GREER 
(By Richard M. Morehead) 

AusTIN.—Although we knew it was coming, 
the announcement of Dewitt Greer's forth- 
coming retirement brings genuine regret to 
all citizens who are interested in good gov- 
ernment. 

To a very large extent, this state's magnif- 
icent system of highways stands as a monu- 
ment to the dedication, ability and integrity 
of this man. 

In the words of show business, Dewitt 
Greer will be a hard act to follow, although 
his successor, J. C. Dingwall, is an engineer 
and administrator of proven great capacity. 

Greer never accepted personal credit for 
the — of the Texas Highway Depart- 
men 

“These are the men who made it great.“ 
Greer said of the departments 16,000 em- 
ployes a few years ago. “In my opinion, ours 
is the finest single organization under any 
flag. Its esprit de corps is the highest in the 
nation.” 

Greer spoke the truth, too. While many 
Americans look down on public service, Greer 
and others like him make it respected and 
respectable. In many states, highway con- 
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struction and maintenance has been scan- 
dalous, But it has not been in Texas since 
the early days of the department. 

This may be a tribute to the Legislature's 
wisdom in creating an agency which has con- 
siderable autonomy, and is relatively re- 
moved from politics. The three highway com- 
missioners are appointed by the governor, but 
the actual administration of the million-dol- 
lar-per-day spending program has been su- 
pervised by Dewitt Greer. 

A diplomat who likes dealing with poli- 
ticlans as well as the public, Greer has 
staunchly and successfully defended his de- 
partment against efforts to dilute its effec- 
tiveness. 

This is shown repeatedly in his opposition 
to diversion of “road user” tax money to pur- 
poses other than building and maintaining 
highways. 

As a result, Texas has about the lowest 
motor fuel tax in the nation as well as the 
most and the best highways. 

Greer asserts that the School of Hard 
Knocks helped to shape his career as an effec- 
tive administrator in dealing with politicians 
and other people. 

He learned as “the greenest freshman at 
Texas A&M,” Greer recalls, that one must 
substitute intelligence for muscle. 

In those days, the Aggies had hazing, and 
young Greer volunteered for the menial 
tasks to keep upperclassmen from wearing 
out their paddies on him. Greer considers the 
experience character-building “as well as use- 
ful in dealing with the Legislature,” and he 
graduated as one of the most loyal of the 
fighting Aggies 

As the first engineer of the State Parks De- 

t, Greer once directed a crew of con- 
vict trusties in park improvement. 

His first job as a highway engineer was 
turning the faucet on the rear of a steaming 
asphalt distributor, putting an all-weather 
coating on State Highway 11 in Camp County 
between Leesburg and Newsome. 

“I wouldn't take a million dollars for 
them,” Greer says of these experiences which 
some might view as harsh. 

From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

Aug. 2, 1967] 
GREER To RETRE as HIGHWAY CHIEF 
(By Richard M. Morehead) 


Ausrtx.—Dewtt ©. Greer, internationally 
known and respected head of the Texas 
Highway Department, will retire on Jan. 1, 
the Texas Highway Commission announced 
Tuesday. 

In the surprise announcement, the com- 
mission said Greer's resignation was sub- 
mitted to be effective last Monday, but at 
the request of the commission he consented 
to remain until the end of the year. 

J. O. Dingwall, who directed building of 
tas Dallas-Fort Worth turnpike, will succeed 

reer. 

Greer’s retirement had been expected but 
the timing of his departure was not known 
until Tuesday. On Monday he was honored 
for 40 years of service in the highway de- 
partment. He has been head of the depart- 
ment, with title of state highway engineer, 
since July, 1940. 

Greer reached age 65, the department's 
age for retirement, on July 27. 

“We have prevailed on Mr. Greer to retain 
his present position during the remainder 
of the calendar year,” the 3-member High- 
way Commission said. “We are acutely aware 
of the loss of his experience and knowledge 
of department affairs.” 

Its announcement added that Dingwall, 
Greer's chief assistant since 1958, had been 
instrumental in developing Texas’ first free- 
way systems including, the Dallas-Fort Worth 
turnpike. 

On Sept. 26 friends of Greer and the Texas 
Highway Department will hold a celebration 
honoring the department's 50 years of oper- 
ation, One feature will be presentation to 
Greer of funds contributed to endow a lec- 
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tureship in his honor at the Texas A&M 
Civil Engineering Department, from which 
he received a degree in 1923. 

The commission said Dingwall its “thor- 
oughly versed in the administrative func- 
tions and policies of the department” and 
that under Greer a strong statewide staff has 
been o 

Dingwall, 59, has been with the Texas High- 
way Department most of the time since 1928. 
He took leave during World War II to serve 
with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. And 
he spent four and a half years as engineer- 
manager of the Texas Turnpike Authority, 
supervising the financing, design and con- 
struction of the $58.5 million toll road. 

The Gulf Freeway between Houston and 
Galveston also was supervised by Dingwall. 
The Highway Commission noted that these 
two Texas projects which Dingwall super- 
vised have become prototypes for others in 
the United States. 

In announcing Greer's impending retire- 
ment, the Highway Commission noted that 
the engineer has been a leader in legislative 
matters for the American Association of 
State Highway Officials which he once served 
as president. 

Greer has visited many countries as an 
expert on highway building, and road build- 
ers from all over the world have come to 
Texas to study this state's 68,000-mile high- 
way system. 

Greer has received the nation’s top awards 
for contributions to highway progress, Texas 
A&M's distinguished alumnus award, and an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from Texas 
Christian University. 

Afterward, Greer worked briefly as an en- 
gineer for the city of Athens, served as the 
State Parks Board's first employe; and in 
1927 he joined the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. He worked seven years as engineer 
of the Tyler district before moving to Austin 
in 1936. 


LEAVING Post DECEMBER 31: Hicnwar 
ENGINEER RESIGNS 
(By Sam Wood) 

DeWitt C. Greer, world famous for his 
uncanny direction of one of the most efficient 
road building organizations—the Texas High- 
way Department—has submitted his resigna- 
tion as state highway engineer, but at the 
request of the commission will remain in the 
department's top administrative post until 
Dec. 31, 1967. 

Greer’s resignation after 40 years of service 
with the highway department, including 27 
years as state highway engineer, had been 
expected. 

But a Senate concurrent resolution by Sen. 
Charies F. Herring of Travis County, passed 
March 8, expressed the Legislature's desire 
that Greer be allowed to remain at his post 
past the automatic retirement age of 65. 
Greer reached that milestone July 27. 

-Greer submitted his resignation effective 
July 31, the date upon which he was pre- 
sented a 40-year service award by the com- 
mission. 

The three-man commission announced 
Tuesday afternoon that J. C. Dingwall, now 
assistant state highway engineer, will be ap- 
pointed state highway engineer on Jan, 1, 
1968, to succeed Greer. 

Legisiation passed by the 59th Legislature 
makes it possible for Dingwall, who has been 
associated with the department since 1928 
except for two brief periods, to succeed Greer. 
Under the previous statute the state highway 
engineer had to be a graduate engineer; 

Dingwall, a graduate of SMU, in addition 
to his long experience with the department, 
served in World War II with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers; and for four years was 
engineer-manager of the Texas Turnpike Au- 
thority, supervising the financing, design and 
construction of the $58.5-million Dallas-Fort 
Worth Turnpike. 

Greer, a 1923 civil engineer graduate of 
Texas A&M,, is noted for his dry humor, his 
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ability to appease people and for his admin- 
istrative ability. 

He started his career with the highway de- 
partment in 1927.at Tyler as assistant resi- 
dent engineer. In 1929 he became district 
engineer in Tyler and in 1936 came to Austin 
as chief engineer of construction and design. 
Four years later, in 1940, he became state 
highway engineer. 

Under his guidance Texas has become the 
recognized leader in state highway develop- 
ment. 

Since Greer became engineer in 1940 the 
Texas highway system has grown from 20,359 
miles to more than 67,300 miles. He has su- 
pervised the investment of more than 64 
billion in the Texas highway system. 

Greer has received numerous awards and 
honors for his unusual accomplishments in 
the highway field. 

He is a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; the. Highway Research 
Board; Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering 
fraternity; a past president of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials 
and a member of that organization’s ex- 
ecutive committee for 20 years. 

He is a recipient of Texas A&M University's 
Distinguished Alumni Award. Texas Chris- 
tian University bestowed an honorary doctor 
of laws degree on him in 1965. 

In 1953 Greer received the George S. Bart- 
lett Award for outstanding contributions to 
highway progress, This is considered the 
greatest honor that can be bestowed upon 
an American highway builder. He received 
the equally famous Thomas MacDonald 
Award in 1964. 

In 1962 Greer was among the 10 top public 
works men of the year selected by Kiwanis 
International and the American Public 
Works Association. 

Greer gained international reputation as 
official United States delegate to the Inter- 
national Roads Federation Conference in 
Oslo, Norway, in 1954; in Sydney, Australia, 
in 1961; and in Lima, Peru, in 1965. 

A statement by Highway Commission 
Chairman Hal Woodward and Commissioners 
J. H. Kultgen of Waco and Herbert C. Petry 
Jr. Carrizo Springs, stated: 

“Mr. Greer’s long association with high- 
way ma ularly at the national 
level—makes it imperative that we have the 
benefit of his experience in the critical 
months ahead. 

“This is a period of great change. High- 
ways will play an important role in develop- 
ment of the new Department of Transporta- 
tion. Highway programs to follow comple- 
tion of the interstate highway system are 
being formulated. Legislation affecting every 
highway department and every highway pro- 
gram. throughout the nation is being pre- 
pared for presentation to Congress. 

“For many years Mr. Greer has taken & 
leading role in development of legislative 
matters for the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, an organization 
which he has served as president and which 
he now serves as a member of its executive 
and legislative committees. 

“Mr. Greer has devoted his life to public 
service. As evidence of this dedication he 
has consented to serve until Dec. 31 to as- 
sure the continuity of leadership so essential 
in this critical period.” 


L. B. J. Spokesman? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from a prominent Vir- 
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ginia newspaper, the Roanoke Times, re- 
garding the political activities of the 
Clerk of the House, Mr. Pat W. Jennings, 
is an interesting assessment of his activ- 
ities: 

L, B. J. SPOKESMAN? 

House Clerk W. Pat Jennings suddenly has 
emerged as a self-appointed political mis- 
chief-maker for the Johnson Administration, 

The former Ninth District congressman 
told his long-time political supporters in the 
Virginia AFL-CIO that the blame for delays 
in employing federal troops to quell the 
Detroit riots rested squarely with Michigan's 
Republican Gov. George Romney. Thus the 
Virginia Democrat kept alive the absurd 
political debate over responsibility for al- 
lowing the rioting to remain out of control 
in Its early stages. 

Mr. Jennings might better stick to his new 
administrative duties in his patronage-laden 
Capitol Hul post. leaving to others the risky 
political game of blame-fixing in matters 
that are of no possible concern to the office 
of House clerk. For the most part, others 
have had the good sense to avoid prolonging 
the fruitless crossfire of charges and counter- 
charges between Republicans and the White 
House that followed the inexcusable lag in 
restoring law and order in the Michigan city. 
In reviving the debate, Mr. Jennings has done 
the House of Representatives, the President 
and the nation a disservice. 


Judicial Silliness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the August 3, 1967, 
issue of the State newspaper in Colum- 
bia, S. C., an editorial entitled “Judicial 
Silliness,” which brought into sharp 
focus the extremes to which the courts 
are resorting in striking down any rec- 
ognition of a supreme being in our 
school systems, 

It appears that more and more this 
country is so concerned about the rights 
of the minority that the rights of the 
majority are being overrun in the proc- 
ess. Our Constitution provided for religi- 
ous freedom and for this reason there 
appeared in it the words: 


Congress shall make no laws respecting 
an establishment of religion. 


People in this country are free to pray 
or not pray. I think it is about time for 
us to think about the rights of our chil- 
dren or any group to express thanks to 
& supreme being if they wish, and for 
those who do not desire to participate 
then they are certainly free to exercise 
that right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the editortal 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jupictan SILLINESS 

The US. Court of Appeals in Chicago has 
ruled that the following “prayer” may not 
be recited by the kindergarten class at Ell- 
wood Elementary school in De Kalb, Illinois: 
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“We thank you for the flowers so sweet, 
We thank you for the food we eat. 
We thank you for the birds that sing; 
We thank you for everything.” 


It is dificult to determine just how this 
little verse could possibly offend any Catho- 
lic, Jew, Protestant, Moslem, Buddhist, Mo- 
hammedan, Confucian, or other, But some- 
how, the Court managed to arrive at an 
extremely pompous decision against it. 

Judge Luther Swygert wrote: The secular 
purposes of the verse were merely adjuctive 
and supplemental to its basic and primary 
purpose, which was a religious act of praising 
and thanking the Diety.” 

Clearly, there must have been something 
sinister going on at Ellwood Elementary if 
the kindergarten class was praising and 
thanking the Diety (not named) every 
day. 

It only remains now to see how long it will 
take the courts to get around to banning the 
fourth verse of The Star Spangled Banner. 

After describing America as “a Heaven 
rescucd land,” Francis Scott Key went on to 
write: 


“Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just. 
And this be our motto—‘In God is our 
trust.“ “ 


Little children oughtn’t to sing such in- 
flammatory, religious phrases in school—if 
we understand today’s courts. American 
atheists might be outraged, not to mention 
the peaceniks who don't believe this country 
has any just causes anymore. 

The steady process of secularization is 
speeding up, we see. And there's so much yet 
to do! My Country 'Tis of Thee, America, and 
God Bless America will have to be banned 
soon, if not burned, 

While we're at it, too, we probably should 
take steps to prevent any further recitations 
of the Pledge of Allegiance which tncludes 
the damning phrase: 

One nation, under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. 

To think that all such praising and thank- 
ides the Diety has been going on all this 

e 

But now, thanks to our courts, we can 
change everything. 

Even America. 


Have We Overlooked the Importance of a 
Course in Civic Law for Youth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
erend Edward M. Foster, of the Immacu- 
late Heart Church in Crosslake, Minn., 
has written a thoughtful and revealing 
article asking, “Have We Overlooked the 
Importance of a Course in Civic Law for 
Youth?” 

Father Foster has done an excellent 
job in presenting an interesting ap- 
proach to a neglected aspect of crime in 
America. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include his paper 
at this point in the Recorp in order that 
other Members of Congress may have the 
opportunity to review_it: 

HAVE We OVERLOOKED THE IMPORTANCE OF A 
COURSE IN Crwic LAw For YOUTH? 
(By Rev. Edward M. Foster) 

President Johnson in bis 1967 State of 
the Union miessnge, delivered to a joint ses- 
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sion of the House and Senate, reflected the 
feelings of responsible citizens when he said: 
“This Nation must make an all out effort to 
combat crime.” 

It was not necessary for the President to 
defend or explain the need for an “all out 
effort” to combat crime. Most people in the 
United States know someone—a relative, 
friend or neighbor who has been victimized 
by crime. According to “Uniform Crime Re- 
ports 1966.“ issued by J. E. Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
2,780,000 were themselves the victims of 
crime in 1965. 

Some might argue that in a nation of 
almost 200 million people that the 2,780,000 
who were victimized represent only a small 
percentage of the country’s population and 
that we should be thankful the crime rate 
is not any higher than it is. However, each 
person who has been victimized is a member 
of a family, and each family is a member of 
a community. As a consequence, millions of 
people, directly or indirectly, have a definite 
experience with crime. They know what it 
means to have a burglar in the neighbor- 
hood, creating for them an atmosphere of 
fear, suspicion, and uncertainty. Each year, 
thousands of happy homes are interrupted 
by the familiar ringing of the telephone. 
The Doctor is very kind and sympathetic, 
but he is the Coroner! 

In the ensuing grief-stricken weeks and 
months, it becomes more and more apparent 
to the deceased's family that the “acci- 
dental" traffic death was in reality a crime 
arising out of criminal negligence or drunken 
driving. Perhaps crime means shocked dis- 
belief—confused children under “house ar- 
rest” as their terrified parents try to protect 
them from the fate of a neighbor's little 
girl now in a psychiatric ward as a result 
of forcible rape. Not only young girls are the 
victims of physical violence. The F.B.I, re- 
ports show that the crime of aggravated as- 
sault was committed against more people in 
1965 than the total population of a town 
the size of Grand Rapids, Michigan, a city 
of some 203,000 citizens. 

Naturally, people are shocked and dis- 
turbed at such reports which tell of the pro- 
digious amount of crime in an enlightened 
country. But how enlightened are we? When 
and how are we advised of the penalties and 
punishments that are enforceable when the 
law is violated? 

The fact is that the average citizen is not 
educated about our laws, Unfortunately, 
Law, understood as a code of ethics, is a 
neglected subject. As a specific subject, un- 
derstood in this context as a code of ethics, 
it is not generally included in the high school 
curriculum. Certainly in our public school 
system where the vast majority of our citi- 
zens receive a basic education, we do not 
teach in any systematic manner such 
fundamental standards of human conduct as 
those expressed In the Judeo Christian Com- 
mandments, We do not teach “honor your 
father or your mother; you shalt not kill; 
you shalt not commit adultery; you shalt not 
covet your neighbor's wife; you shalt not 
steal.” It is unfortunate that we do not 
teach these standards because it is precisely 
the violations of these very standards that 
constitute the crime that we so ardently de- 
sire to eradicate from the national character. 

Ironically we do not teach these standards 
because of our American respect for law. We 
80 regard these specific standards as monop- 
olized expressions of Judeo Christian mo- 
rality—that we believe to teach them in our 
public schools would constitute a violation 
of the first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

However, in every state of the Union, 
elected representatives of the people, legis- 
lators, formulate laws—iaws which are only 
an extension and clarification of the Judeo 
Christian commendments of morality and 
which have for their explicit purpose the 
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preservation, protection, welfare and safety 
of the public. There is not a state within 
the United States of America where the 
Executive Department of government in the 
person of the governor has not signed into 
law statutes dealing with murder, man- 
slaughter, careless driving, drunkenness, 
adultery, bigamy, rape, theft, trespassing 
assault, aggravated assault, perjury, defama- 
tion of character—the observance of which 
is expected of civilized peoples everywhere. 

Throughout the fifty states of the Union, 
judges representing the Judicial Depart- 
ment of government render to criminals 
punitive and rehabilitative sentences—sen- 
tences which elected law makers in state leg- 
islature have ratified. 

Fach sovereign state therefore has an 
existing body of laws, an established code 
of ethics which could be taught in every 
high school throughout the land. 

Use the Judeo Christian commandments as 
guidelines of human conduct, but transiate 
them in terms of civic law. For example, 
identify the fifth commandment, “you shall 
not kill" in terms of murder, suicide, assault, 
aggravated assault, criminal negligence, etc., 
the sixth commandment, “you shall not com- 
mit adultery” in terms of adultery, bigamy, 
incest, rape, forcible rape, etc., identify the 
seventh commandment “you shall not steal” 
in terms of theft, burglary, larceny, robbery 
forgery, embezzlement, etc. What a wonder- 
ful supplement this type of “Civic Law” 
would make to “Civics” already taught in 
our schools! Relate “Civics” to “Civic Law.“ 
Define personal responsibility, identify in- 
dividual obligations in terms of law, and 
the course would be practical and more com- 
plete. Or even better, begin in the early 
grades, instructing the students in the law 
in a way meaningful to them at their par- 
ticular stage of development. An entire 
series of units on law could be originated 
and presented from grade one through grade 
twelve. 

Let every youth in the country know of 
the punishments and penalties that come 
with violations of law. Let him know that 
the verdict in court for assault can be a fine 
of $100 or 90 days imprisonment (Minnesota 
State Statute 609.22). Let him know, for ex- 
ample, that whoever is found guilty of ag- 
gravated assault may be sentenced to im- 
prisonment for not more than ten years or 
to a payment of a fine of not more than $10,- 
000 or both. (Minnesota State Statute 609.- 
225). 

Let him know the cruel difference between 
a felony and a misdemeanor. He should know 
that commission of a felony bars him from 
employment in many positions of trust. This 
kind of knowledge may deter individuals 
from breaking the law. Let every student 
have an educated appreciation of the slogan: 
“Crime does not pay.” 

Let not the people be conscious of their 
rights and ignorant of their duties. Let them 
know that it is the duty of free men to re- 
spect and obey the laws. Laws that were en- 
acted not by despots, not by dictators to re- 
strict or restrain the freedom of the people, 
but by free men chosen from among the 
people. Men who enact laws to guard, defend 
and protect the freedom of the people—a 
responsible freedom fortified with just laws. 

State Boards of Education, the legacy of 
“no formal morality,” has gone far enough. 
Let future generations be the proud bene- 
ficiaries of the laws of the land. Let youth be 
taught in our schools to have a patriotic ap- 
preciation of the meaning of civil obedience 
and social order, Fortified with this knowl- 
edge—motivated and influenced by it—the 
whole nation would take on a refreshing new 
character. 

. Citizens would have a new respect for 
law—a wholesome regard for those who en- 
force the law and a legitimate contempt and 
a balanced concern for the punishment and 
rehabilitation of those who violate the law. 
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Proposed Marshall Aid Plan for Urban 
s Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Monday, August 7, 1967, issue of the News 
and Courier contained an editorial en- 
titled “Marshall Plan Talk,” which makes 
an excellent point concerning the prob- 
lems faced by our large urban areas. 

The impetus of the editorial is directed 
toward the need in this country for a new 
outlook by those members of our society 
who have had painted for them a pie- 
in-the-sky philosophy. Many of our un- 
derprivileged have been constantly hear- 
ing about how they have been crucified 
by their more affluent fellow citizens, and 
the result has been a self-pity and rest- 
lessness which has helped support riots 
in various cities each summer. Those 
members of our society who have worked 
for and earned better homes and a better 
standard of living for their families have 
been harangued with a crucifying guilt 
complex. 

While there are many areas in which 
efforts should be made to help those who 
wish to help themselves, we should hear 
more about such virtues as self-reliance, 
respect for authority, and appreciation 
for our heritage. Our urban areas are 
already receiving an estimated $10 billion 
in various forms of Federal aid, and Iam 
convinced the serious problems faced in 
such heavily populated areas cannot be 
solved by money alone, but what is really 
needed is a new outlook and leadership 
directed toward encouraging an effort to 
improve one's self, one’s environment, 
and one’s will to rise above his circum- 
stances. If such ar. attitude existed, new 
Federal housing, and private property, 
would not be turned into slums, as slums 
are made, not built. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. = 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARSHALL PLAN TALK 

In saying that Americans must be willing 
to pay the price for a Marshall Aid Plan for 
impoverished urban and rural areas in their 
own country, Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey ignores economic and historical reali- 
ties. 


Some Americans fancy that all their gov- 
ernment has to do to eliminate slums is to 
give poor people the funds now devoted to 
the war in Vietnam. We wish it were that 
easy. 

In the first place, the phrase Marshall Plan 
is misleading. The plan devised by Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall in 1947 was not 
the type of relief operation proposed for U.S. 
slums, nor were European recipients of aid 
lacking in skills and enterprise. 

The $11 billion given or loaned under the 
Marshall program was matched by 89 billion 
supplied by European governments, Much of 
the money went for food and coal needed 
while Europe's plants were getting back into 
operation. 
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At the end of World War II. Europe's pro- 
duction facilities were destroyed. The energy 
of Europeans, however, was abundant. The 
United States had only to help its wartime 
allies get back into business, 

Germany, defeated and divided, produced 
an economic miracle. Today, as a result of 
free enterprise, planning, and production, 
West Germany is one of the richest nations 
in the world, 

Britain, which erred in turning to social- 
ism, wasted help given by the United States. 
The small countries of Europe also quickly 
recovered. Nations such as Norway, Denmark 
and Sweden were able to devise mixed econo- 
mies, They have small, elite populations with 
no problem of educationally retarded citizens 
who are difficult to integrate into the work 
force. 

The situation in American cities is marked- 
ly different. In these cities, industry is enor- 
mously productive. Today, however, industry 
requires an increasing degree of skill. Mi- 
grants from rural regions lack the skills to 
find first-class jobs. 

Unlike European migrants from Spain, 
Portugal, Yugoslavia and Greece, who take 
the harder and less attractive jobs offered in 
German and French industry, American mi- 
grants are angry if they are offered some- 
thing less than they believe is their due. 

Thus the problem in the American slums 
is a problem of social attitude and discipline. 
Poorly educated migrants from backward 
areas of Europe are willing to work and to 
save for a better day in the future. Many 
American migrants to the big cities want 
instant prosperity. No Marshall Plan can pro- 
vide immediate affluence. 

What ls really needed in the slums of 
America is a new outlook. Without a change 
in outlook, antipoverty funds will be wasted. 

BUREAUCRATIC BUNGLE 


The loss of confidence in Britain's Na- 
tional Coal Board as a result of a report on 
last autumn's disaster in Wales, which killed 
116 children and 28 adults, is a blow for the 
Labor Government of the United Kingdom. 
The steel industry has just been national- 
ized. The public is bound to wonder whether 
its management will be any better than 
coal’s. 

Accidents happen, of course, in privately 
operated coal mines, and elsewhere in in- 
dustry, but the investigation of the Welsh 
mishap has disclosed a degree of carelessness 
that we cannot believe would have gone un- 
noticed had not the government itself been 
the proprietor of the mines. 

“Bungling ineptitude,” “ignorance” and 
“fobbing off” are some of the critical phrases 
in the report of the investigating agency. In 
short, the disaster could have been prevented. 
Though heads may roll, the system still is 
suspect, 


Nearly 3 Million on Uncle’s Payroll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that a half million more 
civilians are employed by the Federal 
Government now than when the John- 
son administration took over in Novem- 
ber of 1963. There was a very high in- 
crease in Federal employment between 
1961 and that date, and to give some in- 
dication of its proportions, the number of 
State Department employees has doubled. 
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Now the Associated Press reports: 

The number of Federal civillan employees 
probably will pass the three million mark 
this month despite President Johnson's cost- 
cutting orders. 


Would it be Inappropriate to suggest 
that a principal administration answer to 
the employment problem Has been to 
create Federal jobs, indirect as well as 
these direct ones, and to put much of our 
youth, coincidentally into uniform? 

There certainly is a relationship be- 
tween the increased number of Federal 
jobs and higher taxes, quite apart from 
the war in Vietnam. I would further sug- 
gest that the administration’s cost- 
cutting efforts are shown to be humbug. 
I doubt that this will surprise our people. 

By unanimous consent I introduce in 
the Recorp the Associated Press report 
as published in the New York Daily News 
of August 9: 

NEARLY 3 MILLION ON UNCLE’s PAYROLL 


WASHINGTON, August 8—The number of 
federal civilian employes probably will pass 
3 million this month despite President John- 
son's cost-cutting orders. 

Executive branch employment totaled 
2,980,156 in June, according to the Congres- 
sional committee on reduction of nonessen- 
tial federal expenditures. 

Nearly 500.000 more civilians are employed 
now than when Johnson took office m No- 
vember, 1963. This is the highest on record 
except for the period during and just after 
World War II. 

SEASONAL JOB RISE 


About half the increase over May, a total 
of 74,911 resulted from temporary summer 
jobs under the President's Youth Oppor- 
tunity 


Post Office departments. 

Administration officials concede there 1s 
Uttle possibility of any significant job cut- 
back even though Johnson has announced 
efforts to curtail spending by as much as 
$4 Dillion under the “cut, tax and borrow” 
program he sent Congress last week. 

Only a relatively smali of fed- 
eral spending is “controlable” by the Admin- 
istration, and the President will not cut anti- 
poverty programs, controllable or not, 

Summer jobs for slum dwellers, youth ac- 
tivities, work-training programs and other 
efforts to alleviate poverty are viewed officially 
as top-priority measures this summer be- 
cause of racial tensions in the cities. 

The civilian. payroll topped $20 billion 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, and John 
son, who took pride in announcing federal 
Payroll cutbacks during his early months in 
Office, apparently faces the of still 
further growth in that federal establish- 
ment both in terms of civilian manpower 
and payroll dollars. 


Maryland Governor Gives Clear Statement 
on Civil Rights and Rioting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr, MORTON. Mr. Speaker, on July 
31 the Honorable Spiro T. Agnew, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, issued a clear state- 
Ment of the position he and other Mary- 
land authorities have taken in regard to 
the outbreak of mass civil disorders 
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which have plagued the Nation in recent 
months. Governor Agnew states with- 
out. hesitation the first line of defense 
against such disorder is that manned by 
State and local authorities and they 
should not and cannot hesitate in their 
responsibility. 

I commend his statement to my col- 
leagues for their thoughtful considera- 
tion. In view of the back-and-forth trad- 
ing of blame and name calling which has 
been the unfortunate lot of Congress re- 
cently, I feel Governor Agnew's forth- 
right position should help clear the air. 
Governor AGNEW GIVES CLEAR STATEMENT: 

Cryvtl. RIGHTS AND RIOTING 


Our country is as much threatened by the 
lawless rioting in our streets as it is by our 
enemies abroad. In such a serious time, the 
people of a State are entitled to a clear and 
direct statement of their Governor's posi- 
tion. This is such a statement. 

In the first place, it is evident that there 
is ample cause for unrest in our cities. There 
is still discrimination and, in too many cases, 
there are deplorable slum conditions. Our 
Negro citizens have not received, and in many 
cases are not receiving, equal educational, job 
and housing opportunities. The gains re- 
cently made, while good, are not enough. 

I believe that responsible militants within 
the Negro leadership should use every means 
available to place legitimate pressure on 
those in authority to break the senseless and 
artificial barriers of racial discrimination. But 
legitimate pressure—the power of the vote— 
the power of organized political, economic 
and social action—does not give any person 
or group a license to commit crimes. 

Burning, looting, and sniping, even under 
the banner of civil rights, are still arson, lar- 
ceny and murder. There are established 
penalties for such felonies, and we cannot 
change the punishment simply because the 
crime occurred during a riot. The laws must 
be consistently enforced to protect all our 
people, If an angry man burns his nelghbor’s 
house, or loots his neighbor's store, or guns 
his neighbor down, no reason for his anger 
will be enough of an excuse. 

In Maryland, rioting or inciting to riot, 
no matter what wrong is said to be the cause, 
will not be tolerated. There are proper ways 
to protest and they must be used. It shall 
now be the policy in this State to immedi- 
ately arrest any person inciting to riot and 
to not allow that person to finish his vicious 
speech. All lawbreakers will be vigorously and 
promptly prosecuted. 

Acts of violence will not be later forgiven 
Just because the criminal after a while 
adopts a more reasonable attitude. The vio- 
lent cannot be allowed to sneak unnoticed 
from the war dance to the problem solving 
meeting. No, the problem solving conference 
must be reseryed for those who shun law- 
lessness, who win thelr places at the confer- 
ence table by leadership that builds rather 
than destroys. y 

The problem-solying must be done by con- 
structive militants such as the Wukinses. 
Kings, Youngs and Randolphs—not by the 
Carmichaels, Joneses and Browns. But it 
should include the younger responsible lead- 
ership as well as older, more established 
leaders, Responsibility is the yardstick. 

It shall continue to be my firm policy to 
do everything possible to provide jobs, good 
housing and better educational opportuni- 
ties for the poor and underprivileged, both 
Negro and white, in Maryland, I will meet 
with any responsible leaders to discuss the 
problems that confront us. I will not meet 
with those who engage in or urge riots and 
other criminal acts as weapons to obtain 
power. 

In conclusion, I commend the citizens of 
both races who have continued to conduct 
themselves with intelligent restraint in spite 
of grent pressure. I share the sorrow of 
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those who have suffered and who continue 

to suffer from the reckless acts of a few. 

For the confused and weak who seek to ex- 

cuse, appease and rationalize for the crimi- 

er who threaten our society, I have only 
ty. 


The Ugly Evidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
Donald J. Morrison, copublisher of the 
Waurika News-Democrat, Waurika, 
Okla., describes himself as a country edi- 
tor who is sensitive to all the evidences 
of irresponsibility in this country. In a 
letter, he told me: 


We need a jarring of national conscience, 
not a pricking. As a nation, we refuse to stay 
“tuned in“ to significant issues and objec- 
tives and we are shedding, more and more, 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 


At this point I would like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mr. Morri- 
son's editorial of August 3, which carries 
a warning for us all: 

THE UGLY EVIDENCE 


It seemed strange, Sunday afternoon, to 
hear voices raised to God amid the blatant 
cacophony of “The Tube” that usually drums 
on our ears. The occasion was the day of 
prayer proclaimed by President Johnson to 
beseech divine guidance in calming the volces 
of anarchy in our land. 

There is reason, to be sure, for our nation 
to be on its knees. There are reasons besides 
Detroit, Newark, Los Angeles and other riot- 
stricken cities. 

There is also reason to question the sin- 
cerity of so many men who are seeking good 
will among men. 

Most of us want peace, and security, and 
possessions, and all the goodies—at little or 
no cost—and on our own terms. 

From the same electronic box that on 
Sunday showed congregation after congre- 
gation in prayer comes the most vivid evi- 
dence, hour after hour, day after day, of 
the shallowness of life within and beyond 
our borders. 

We are a nation possessed by our posses- 
sions—a nation enthralled by status sym- 
bols—a nation whose strength and substance 
is being drained by the idols of the twen- 
tieth century. To a great segment of our 
society, the far-from-magnificent obsessions 
are frills and thrills. 

Ours is still the best nation on earth, but 
we are going to have to wake up and work 
hard to keep it that way. 

Even with the benefit of history and tra- 
dition, which the free-thinking existential- 
ists deplore, we are well on our way to out- 
doing the aberrations of fallen civilizations, 

Ours is a society that gives all kinds of 
license to irresponsible people to speak and 
act as they please, even treasonably—all in 
the name of individual rights, precious yet 
detrimentally defined by our highest court 
to protect the offenders of law at the ex- 
pense of those who abide by the law. 

Ours is a society that makes millionaires 
out of the peddlers and portrayers of filth— 
on the screen, on TV, and in print—and 
wonders in all innocence what has bappened 
to our sense of values. 

Ours is a society so caught up in a super- 
ficial existence that it falls at the feet of the 
creeps and, as one example, aids and 
abets the large-scale advertising campaign 
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of the much-idolized “Beetles” to legalize 
pot“ (marijuana). 

Ours Is a society in which individual ir- 
responsibility is festering and erupting in 
monstrous sores afflicting all levels and all 
branches of government. 

There is some good news in our complex 
society, to be sure—much that goes unre- 
ported, because we demand and thrive on 
the sensational news. In any communica- 
tions medium, there is far too much eyi- 
dence of decay in our thinking and our be- 
havior. But in no other medium as much as 
TV is there such a graphic and sickening 
playback, day by day, of life in our times— 
much of it exactly as the mixed-up Ameri- 
can public wants it and makes it. 

No more telltale symbol of the apathetic 
American attitude was even filmed, to our 
knowledge, than the ending of Tue Ugly 
American,” a movie of real substance. The 
U.S. ambassador to a fictitious country—an 
ambassador whose mistakes admittedly con- 
tributed to what could have been a nuclear 
holocaust—was about to describe on tele- 
vision what the responsibility of all Ameri- 
cans should be in understanding one another 
and other nations. 

Mr. Average Apathetic American made a 
typical response, just when a statement of 
significance was about to be made. He turned 
off the set. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., Airports 
Commission Resolution 692 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the Nation the increasing 
problem of aircraft noise is becoming 
more and more a major irritant to those 
living close to our major airports and to 
those living under the landing and take- 
off patterns. 

Jet aircraft are becoming more com- 
mon and are the greatest contributors 
to “noise pollution.” I am sure that many 
Members of the Congress have received 
an increasing number of letters from 
constituents asking that something be 
done about this problem. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropoli- 
tan Airports Commission recently passed 
a resolution calling on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume the responsibility for 
seeking ways and means of correcting 
this situation. As one of the authors of 
the legislation endorsed by the commis- 
sion, I warmly welcome the action of 
this truly outstanding public body. 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL METROPOLITAN Am- 

PORTS COMMISSION RESOLUTION 692 

Whereas, The Minneapolis-Saint Paul Met- 
ropolitan Airports Commission, operators of 
the Minneapolis-Saint Paul International 
Airport—Wold-Chamberlain Field, pursuant 
to Minnesota Statutes, has a vital interest 
in urging a solution to the aircraft noise 
problem; and 

Whereas, The noise created by the present 
jet aircraft is becoming an ever more serious 
problem and a solution of this problem is 
daily becoming more urgent; and 

Whereas, The problem defies solution at 
the local governmental level and is properly 
a problem of national concern by virtue of 
Federal Statutes defining the airspace to be 
within the public domain and subject only 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, and reserving to the Federal Govern- 
ment the establishment of standards for the 
certification of jet aircraft using such air- 


Whereas, An orderly approach to the prob- 
lem requires an extensive evaluation of the 
consequent effects created thereby, an analy- 
sis of the means by which aircraft noise an- 
noyance can be reduced to acceptable levels, 
and the formulation and adoption of a com- 
prehensive integrated program to solve the 
problem in the interest of the public; and 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States, in his message on Transportation de- 
livered to the United States Congress on 
March 2, 1966, took cognizante of the urgency 
of solving this problem; and 

Whereas, At the present time no maximum 
standard of aircraft noise has been formu- 
lated or adopted by the Federal Government, 
and no agency or department possesses the 
authority to regulate aircraft noise: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, By the Min- 
neapolis-Saint Paul Metropolitan Airports 
Commission, operators of Minneapolis-Saint 
Paul International Airport-Wold-Chamber- 
lain Field, that: 

1. This Commission hereby finds and 
determines that noise created by the opera- 
tion of present jet aircraft is a problem of 
serious proportions beyond the control of the 
Minneapolis-Saint Paul Metropolitan Alr- 
ports Commission as a local governmental 
unit; 

2. The Government of the United States 
should accept Federal responsibility for the 
control and consequences of aircraft nolse 
because of the congressional declaration that 
the airspace is public domain (Congress by 
such declaration has assumed the respon- 
sibility and duty to control in all respects 
the users of the airspace) ; 

3. The President’s Science Advisor, with 
the administrators of the Federal Aviation 
Administration, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Secretary of 
Transportation should take steps toward the 
sound resolution of this problem by legisla- 
tive recommendations to the Congress; 

4. The Congress as quickly as practicable 
should consider and act upon the recom- 
mendations of the President or, in the alter- 
native, on its own initiative confer upon the 
Federal Aviation Administration or other 
body or group, in its wisdom, the authority 
to establish and promulgate a maximum 
etandard of aircraft noise in perceived nolse 
decibels or other acknowledged standard and 
to vest the authority and power in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration or other appro- 
priate body, to enforce adherence to such 
standards, or take such other action as will 
result in effective discipline over the total 
problem; 

5. The President's Science Advisor, the ad- 
ministrators of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation take cognizance of the urgency of 
solving this situation and make provisions 
for receiving an expression of the views of 
representatives of national associations of 
organizations comprised of State, County or 
Municipal Governments; 

6. This Commission is advised of and sup- 
ports Bills presently before the Congress, in 
the Senate S707 and in the House HR3400, 
as legislative vehicles to meet in part at least 
the aircraft noise problem by establishing in 
the Federal Government through the Federal 
Aviation Administration the responsibility 
and with it authority to regulate the cer- 
tification of aircraft on the basis of noise 
as well as safety standards. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution shall be forwarded to the U. S. 
Senators representing the State of Minne- 
sota, the Congressmen constituting the 
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Minnesota Congressional Delegation, the 
President's Science Advisor, the administra- 
tors of the Federal Aviation Administration, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and this Secretary of Transportation, 
and that the Executive Director of the 
Minneapolis-Saint Paul Metropolitan Air- 
ports Commission inquire periodically as to 
any affirmative action or lack thereof on this 
matter so as to keep this Commission in- 
formed concerning the reactions of the 
recipients of this Resolution. 
Adopted July 17, 1967. 


Lessons Learned at Cambridge, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many lessons to be learned 
from tragic situations. One important 
example has been pointed out in an edi- 
torial appearing in the August 8 edition 
of the Thomasville, Ga., Times-Enter- 
prise which I would like to share with my 
colleagues: 

Lessons To Bx LEARNED 


A Cambridge, Md., Negro motel and res- 

taurant owner, whose place of business was 
located in the path of flames started during 
the recent riot in that city, has committed 
suicide, because of despondency over his 
loss. 
This Negro, said he had been burned out 
and put out of business by members of his 
own race, and all that he had worked for 
and accumulated, in an effort to be a good 
and successful American citizen had been 
wiped out, as a result of riots which fol- 
lowed inflammatory speeches by agitators in 
that city. 

The man in question, of course, is not 
known in this section. But that he had been 
successful in acquiring property and own- 
ing and operating his own business, indi- 
cated he was a good solid American citizen, 
that he had worked hard and saved his 
money, that he took advantage of oppor- 
tunities found only in America—to get 
ahead and become independent and self- 
reliant. x 

The example of this Negro citizen in trying 
to better his condition, is one which com- 
mends him to all who by their own energy. 
thrift and enterprise, seek to improve their 
lot and get ahead. Certainly his decision to 
end his life is not commendable but regretta- 
ble, and was as is reported due to the fact he 
had seen all his life's efforts disappear in 
smoke and flame in an instant. 

His case brings to mind some of the words 
of Abraham Lincoln, who, in discussing prob- 
ee of the individual is quoted as having 

d: 

You cannot bring about prosperity, by dis- 
couraging thrift. 

You cannot strengthen the weak by weak- 
ening the strong. 

You cannot help the wage earner by pull- 
Ing down the wage payer. 

You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by encouraging class hatred. 

You cannot help the poor by discouraging 
the rich. 

You cannot establish sound security by 
spending more than you earn. 

You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away man's initiative and inde- 
pendence. 
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Added to these words are others by Lincoln, 
who said: 

Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; it is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example as- 
suming that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.” 

It would be well for those who seek to burn 
and destroy the property of others to study 
the words of Lincoln. The Cambridge, Md., 
Negro instead of seeking to destroy the house 
of another built one for himself, only to have 
it destroyed by others of his own race. 


Exploiting the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by William S. White, 
writing in the Washington Post, is most 
timely and thonght provoking. I com- 
mend its reading: 

EXPLOITING THE NEGRO: LEGITIMATE Ams 
OVERLOOKED BY LEADERS 
(By William 8. White) 

The hidden part of the iceberg of racial 
violence has nothing whatever to do with 
civil rights. There will be no solution until 
this ugly but powerful reality is fully 
grasped. 


The extremist Negro leadership is explolt- 
ing Negro discontent, some of it Justified and 
much of it fictitious and wholly trumped 
up—to destroy the lawful, bipartisan foreign 
policy of the United States against Com- 
munist aggression in general and specifically 
to force this Nation to abandon tts commit- 
ment to the invaded people of South Viet- 
nam. 

This is the frightening core of it all and 
this terribie truth is eluding the more liberal 
politicians of both parties, who from the best 
motives are in turn wholly obscuring the real 
name of this game, 

They are incessantly talking as though the 
crisis is purely domestic, and as though it 
can be cured solely by the panicky pouring 
out of countless additional billions for urban 
renewal and other desirable reforms. 

That the three most implacable of the 
black power leaders—Stokely Carmichael, H. 
Rap Brown and Floyd McKissick—are simply 
revolutionaries is as plain as day itself. It 
was plain long before Carmichael went to 
Cuba to receive the warm salutes of Fidel 
Castro and to call upon American Negroes 
to take up arms “from New York to Cali- 
fornia, from Canada to Mexico.“ 

In these grim and factual circumstances 
proposals for “Marshall Plans“ for Negro 
citizens and vast, cloudy crash programs to 
buy off public disorder by Federal funds are 
nightmarishly ill-conceived. To say that more 
must be done to bring Negroes into full par- 
ticipation in American society is right and 
just. To say that this should be done in 
open panic under naked political and social 
blackmall, with rioters’ pistols pointed pub- 
licly at the United States Government itself, 
is to accept a proposition indefensible in ele- 
mentary public morality and bankrupt in 
simple fact. 

For these disorders are occurring at a 
time when more is already being done at 
greater cost for an undeniably under-privi- 
leged minority than has been done in all the 
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previous two centuries of the American expe- 
rience. The conclusion that more and more 
money is the one true answer here is thus 
demonstrably wrong, however compassion- 
ate its motive. 

It is a notion that misses every main actu- 
ality in this whole dreadful affair, It issumes 
that the great body of American Negroes is 
approaching a state of rebellion where the 
clear and self-evident fact is that nowhere 
has more than a tiny Negro minority been 
involved in riot and anarchy. It leads such 
public men as Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey and Sen. Robert F. Kennedy to 
speak in public as though the very founding 
stones of the Republic might crumble at any 
moment. 

It rejects the testimony of the best possible 
authorities—the Governors and Mayors in 
areas of infection—that legitimate civil 
rights grievances have not been the opera- 
tive causes of violence. It ignores the solemn 
word of a liberal Democrat Governor of New 
Jersey, Richard Hughes, that the horror in 
Newark was brought off by fewer than five 
per cent of its Negroes and that of this five 
per cent the majority had criminal records. 

It ignores the consensus of the National 
Conference of Mayors that our tortured cities 
have been the work of men not at all inter- 
ested in civil rights. It waves aside the sworn 
testimony of honorable police officials to 
similar effect. 

This malady will never be cured until the 
firmest of action, entirely lawful but also 
entirely remorseless, is taken to put down 
Negro extremists. Only then can the genuine 
problems of racial disorder and racial un- 
fairness be honestly and wisely met. 

No rational society can continue to hide its 
eyes from patent truth and rational men, 
however opposed on principle to a war in 
Vietnam, can no longer condone or cooperate 
with a clear and present danger to the con- 
stitutional conduct, by elected officials, of 
the foreign policy of the United States. 


Rat Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of Congress have been criticized and 
ridiculed by the various press media, as 
well as some groups and organizations, 
for the rather expeditious refusal to con- 
sider the legislation recommended by the 
administration which would provide for 
$40 million to control rats in slum areas. 

If anyone would carefully read the 
Recorp of the House of Representatives 
for July 20, they will find there are al- 
ready in existence several programs for 
rat extermination. The Members of the 
House were right in their decision to re- 
ject the establishment of another bureau 
to handle a local problem. In this respect, 
I call my colleagues’ attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News, as follows: 

TRE CarrroL MInmior 

The Brooklyn and Harlem agitators, led by 
professional Negro “activist” Jesse Gray, 
chose the wrong place and the wrong tactics 
in staging their mint-riot in the halls of 
the U.S. Capitol. Capitol cops put them down 
with commendable promptness, arresting 
nine. 

Ostensibly they were protesting the House 
action late last month in killing the $40 
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million Administration bill to subsidize rat 
control in shim areas. Thru clumsy, unfunny 
efforts to laugh off this measure, the majority 
of the House members present and voting 
made themselves look heartless and not very 
bright. Rats are a menace to health—even 
to life—and no American should have to live 
with them. 

But rat control is primarily a local prob- 
lem, if anything ever was. The House major- 
ity, tho callous in its treatment of the sub- 
ject, was correct in concluding this was a 
problem for city hall—not a new Federal 
bureaucracy. And by its very ineptitude the 
House probably focused more attention on 
the problem than it would have if it routinely 
had passed the bill. 

For instance, New York Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller promptly announced his state would 
undertake its own $4.5 million-a-year rat- 
control program—which should have satis- 
fied the New York agitators if this was their 
real interest. And a number of communities 
which hitherto had ignored the problem have 
begun special anti-rat programs—as they 
should have done long since. Any city gov- 
ernment which can't mount such a basic 
health campaign ought to be turned out of 


The New York firebrands, most of them 
from the district of Adam Clayton Powell 
(who never has come back from Bimini), 
apparently were more interested in making 
& highly publicized fuss than in making a 
case, Had they been seriously interested in 
rat control, they could have saved time and 
money and advanced the cause by yolunteer- 
ing their talents at city hall. 


It is regrettable that the administra- 
tion’s only solution to a problem is to 
provide for another study, create a new 
commission, or to establish a Govern- 
ment agency with all its additional red- 
tape and unnecessary administrative 
waste. 


In AD. 65, Petronius Arbiter during 
the government of Nero stated: 


We tend to meet any new situation by re- 
organizing and a wonderful method it can be 
for creating the illusion of progress while 
producing confusion, inefficiency and de- 
moralization. 


Neighborhood Action Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of the neighborhood action cru- 
sade, I call attention to this statement 
from the office of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Bus] summarizing support 
which this proposal has received: 

The Neighborhood Action Crusade pro- 
posed last week by four members of the 
House has picked up considerable support 
since its introduction. 

Congressman George Bush (Tex.) said 
Wednesday that a total of 60 members of 
the House ting 26 different states 
and both political parties have joined in in- 
troducing the Joint Resolution suthored by 
Bush pnd Congressman Goodell (NY), 
Cowger (Ky.), and Steiger (Wis.). 

“In addition,” Bush said, “the Neighbor- 
hood Action Crusade concept has received 
endorsements from the Houston Post, Mayor 
Kenneth A. Schmied of Louisville and Mayor 
B. F. Merritt, Jr. of Macon, Georgia.” 
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The Houston Post said the proposal “prop- 
erly identified a major weapon in the fight 
to bring an end to the death and destruction 
caused by such riots, For no amount of law 
enforcement can replace the voice of a con- 
cerned ci which has simply had 

” The editorial endorsement went on 
to say the idea “is a good one, and should be 
pursued.” 

In an article appearing in the Louisville 
Times, Mayor Schmied was quoted as saying 
that discussions and meetings on the matter 
started several weeks ago. He said he and 
County Judge Marlow W. Cook have talked 
with Congressman Cowger and “we are 
heartily behind this program.” 

Schmied said the city and county govern- 
ments “heartily” endorse this kind of pro- 
gram. Ive always been a great believer in 
neighborhood projects. Using people from the 
neighborhoods gives a better insight into 
their problems. And people who do volunteer 
work more often give better results.” 


Bush received a telegram this week from 
the mayor of Macon describing the Neigh- 
borhood Action Crusade as “a must for any 
community.” Mayor Merritt said in his tele- 
gram “We believe your idea of Neighborhood 
Action Crusade workable.” Merritt and 
Schmied were among the 150 mayors urged 
to implement the program by the four au- 
thors. 

Bush sald evidence ls “springing up all 
over the country that the concept of volun- 
teers working in thelr own neighborhoods 
is workable and necessary to prevent dis- 
order on a major scale. In Milwaukee fur- 
ther violence has been avoided by just this 
kind of effort. In Tampa, Pittsburgh and 
Wichita, volunteers have helped to quell vio- 
lence, A nationwide crusade is growing and 
members of this Congress must continue to 
press for the inspiration of this nationwide 


The Neighborhood Action Crusade Is de- 
signed as a program for enlisting voluntary 
help in the poverty areas where riots are 
Mable to break out. These volunteers would 
become a stabilizing influence to de-fuse the 
tensions that can lead to rioting. 

The Joint Resolution calling for the es- 
tablishment of the Neighborhood Action 
Crusade was introduced in the Senate 
Wednesday by Senator Hugh Scott (Pa.) 
Joining Scott were Senators Percy (II.), 
Morton (Ky.), and Tower (Tex.) 

LIST OF HOUSE SPONSORS 

Alabama: Dickinson (R). 

Alaska: Pollock (R). 

California: Pettis (R), Don H. Clausen (R), 
Mallllard (R). 

Connecticut: Meskill (R). 

Georgia: Blackburn (R). 

Illinois: Arends (R), Rumsfeld (R), Rails- 
back (R), Findley (R), Anderson (R). 

Iowa: Denney (R). Mayne (R). 

Kansas: Mize (R). 

Maryland: Gude (R). 

Massachusetts: Heckler (R), Morse (R), 
Conte (R), Boland (D), Keith (R). 

Michigan: Ford (R), Brown (R), Ruppe 


R) 

í Minnesota: Quie (R), MacGregor (R). 

Montana: Battin (R). 

North Carolina: Gardner (R). 

New Hampshire: Cleveland (R). 

North Dakota: Kleppe (R). 

New Jersey: Frelinghuysen (R), Dwyer (R), 
Widnall (R). 

New York: Goodell (R), Conable (R); 
Wydler (R), McEwen (R), Robinson (R), 
Grover (R), Smith (R), Halpern (R), Ad- 
dabbo (D). 

Ohio: Stanton (R), Latta (R), Taft (R), 
Feighan (D). 

Oregon: Ullman (D), Dellenback (R). 

Pennsylvania: Saylor (R), Biester (R), 
Eshleman (R), Johnson (R), Schneebell (R). 

Puerto Rico: Polanco-Abreu (D). 

Tennessee: Kuykendall (R). 
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Texas: Bush (R), Price (R). 
West Virginia: Hechler (D). 
Wisconsin: Steiger (R), Laird (R). 


Martin E. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the alltime great Demo- 


of many of the well-known political fig- 
ures in Massachusetts during the past 50 
years, going back to the days of the late 
Gov. James M. Curley; the late Gov. 
Charles F. Hurley; the late Gov. Maurice 
J. Tobin; and the late Gov. Paul A. 
Dever. He served in the ranks of the 
Democratic Party, working in the inter- 
est of a great U.S. Senator, the late 

loved David I. Walsh of Clinton, Mass. 


was one of those responsible for making 
Ward 18 of Boston a Democratic ward. 

Our beloved Speaker of the House, the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, knew 
him as a loyal friend and supporter. 

Back in 1958 when I was campaigning 
in a solid Republican district for Con- 
gress, he was one of those who was out 
in the huskings campaigning in my be- 
half. Martin was of the old school and 
could be affectionately referred to as one 
of the group that belonged to the “Last 
Hurrah.” Martin had a deep-rooted love 
for politics. Coupled with this love was a 
concern for the plight of his fellowman. 
Martin could always be found in a con- 
gressional office pleading the case of 
some elderly person having a problem 
with social security or seeking to get 
some veteran into the hospital for 
needed medical care. Although I knew 
Martin for over 30 years, and he called 
on me on hundreds of occasions, never 
once did he ask for a favor for himself. 
No, Martin was always helping the other 
fellow. 

Yes, Martin E. McCarthy, was of the 
old school of politics; working in the 
grassroots area, he kept a lively interest 
in government right up to the time of his 
passing. He was one of God’s great 
noblemen. I know Martin, upon being 
welcomed at the pearly gates of heaven 
by St. Peter, will immediately start to 
point out to those he meets the great 
advantages of being a registered Demo- 
erat. May God bless him and keep him. 
Our prayers go out for his loving, loyal, 
and devoted widow, Emma, during this 
hour of sorrow. 

Following is a copy of the news report 
which appeared in the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger, July 19, 1967: 

MARTIN E. MCCARTHY OF SHARON DIES, 

DEMOCRATIC LEADER 

Suazon.—Martin E. McCarthy, 70, of 9 Lee 
Road died yesterday at the Norwood Hospital 
after a short illness. 
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He was a resident of Boston before moving 
to Sharon 19 years ago. 

A retired inspector for the Boston Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, he was a veteran of 
World War I in nayal aviation. 

He was a former chairman and member of 
the Sharon Democratic Town Committee, a 
former member of the Ward 18 Democratic 
City Commitee, Boston, and a member of 
Father McShane Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus and the Our Lady of Sorrows Holy Name 
Society. 

Active in the state Democratic party, he 
was a political associate of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, John W. McCor- 
mack, former attorney general Edward J, Mc- 
Cormack, Rep. James Burke, 11th Congres- 
sional District, and Probate judge, James 
Lawton, 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Emma C. 
(Keenan) McCarthy, and was the brother of 
the late Mrs. Clara McCarthy O'Brien of 
Roslindale. 

A solemn high mass of requiem will be 
celebrated Saturday at 10 a.m. in Our Lady of 
Sorrows Church. 

Burial will be in the family lot in New 
Calvary Cemetery in Boston. 

Visiting hours at the Joseph B. Keating 
Funeral Home, 46 South Main St., will be 
tomorrow and Friday from 2 to 5 and 7 to 10 
p.m. 


Poems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. ORKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure of commending to all people 
everywhere four poems written by the 
Honorable Edward T. Stodola. Mr. Sto- 
dola started to write poetry as a hobby 
in September 1966. Mr. Stodola’s “War 
and Peace” has been and 
copyrighted in the winter 1966-67, issue 
of the American Poet magazine, which 
is published by Prairie Books Press, 
Charleston, Ill. Other poems are pend- 
ing in publication. 

The other poems that follow are now 
scheduled for publication and copyright 
by the American Poet in Charleston, III. 
Reprinting of Mr. Stodola’s poems in the 
Appendix is made with the permission of 
his publisher. 

Mr. Stodola was born on a farm in 
Kewaunee County, Wis., not far from 
Green Bay. He now resides in Maryland. 
Teacher, lawyer, author, and a civil 
servant with a distinguished career of 
public service, Mr. Stodola at present is 
a trial examiner with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in Washington, D.C. A stu- 
dent of Lincoln and a self-disciplined 
master of the English language, Mr. 
Stodola was a friend of and corre- 
sponded with the late Carl Sandburg. 

Mr. Stodola’s poems, beginning with 
“War and Peace,” follow: 

War AND PEACE 
(By Edward T, Stodola) 
Oh, the grandeur of peace 
The utter immorality of war 
If God has His own good purposes 
Then why the terror of useless strife? 
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Perhaps many wars are noble 

Flags, booming bands and pretty speeches 
Appear to make all them so 

Pray, say are all wars fine and dandy? 


Stalwart sons are marching on to death 
Millions of corpses strewn in filth and stench 
Countless mothers silently weep and wonder 
Were all our boys born to kill and die? 


There must come the real brotherhood of man 

A Merciful Providence must help us all 

And stop the wickedness and wretchedness 
of war 

Or will our Creator forsake us evermore? 


Right is stronger than the might of war 

Man's wisdom shall rise in the passing time 

The real causes of war still wait to fall 

Is the struggle for domination the focus of 
it all? 


This world, this kind yet terrible world 

Where angels of time had wrought merciless 
truths 

Wars shall not end before there is a world 
union of man 

Will the only uniform then be that of the 
civil policeman? 


Lovx AND PEACE 
(By Edward T. Stodola) 
‘The sacred scriptures tell us 
Of a time made for love 
And a time made for hate 
Of a time to kill and a time to die! 


But the sacred scriptures also say 
That he who takes up the sword 
Shall surely perish by the sword 
Yet, there may be a time for war! 


But there is always, always a time for peace 
And love is here, there and everywhere 

Love is life and all life is love 

Yes, love is mightier than the sword! 


God and man and man and nature 
The Master's glory is the life He gives 
Let us fear God and nothing, nothing else 
Yes, whom God would destroy He first makes 
mad! 
DaRKNESS 

(By Edward T. Stodola) 
As a very young child 
I was afraid of darkness 
My mother and father understood 
If I awakened in the darkness of night 
I was allowed to light a candle 
It has often been said and written 
That it is better to light a candle 
Than to curse or fear the darkness 


As a Very, very young man 

I began to like the darkness 

The smell and the sounds of darkness 
As darkness laid its kind mantle over me 
I smelled the new mown hay at night 


During darkness I would look at the stars 
And wonder, and wonder and wonder 

Each was very distant and glorious 

Myrlads of suns shinning upon other worlds 


Alas, alos, a new darkness has come upon us 
The darkness of strife, the darkness of total 


war 

Dear God, our God, the Merciful Father of 
us all 

Help us, aid us, allow all of us to survive. 


A Jovunnery ro Expo 67 
(By Edward T. Stodola) 
Good, we are now ready to see Canada again 
O Canada, a country so close to our hearts 
Our trip has begun with delight and antici- 
pation 
This Is more like a short odyssey to Ogygial 


We love to fiy, we love to fly 

Flight brings us Closer to the heavens 

We leave from the airport Friendship 

From Maryland, our own beloved Maryland! 
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All above us is the blue and cloudless sky 

Below us are clouds pleasant as bowls of 
cream 

The jet's whispering wind soothes us well 

A drink and a lunch lands us in Montreal! 


Montreal, Montreal, great cosmopolitan 
Montreal 

Were he living, it would be one of O’Henry’s 
favorite cities 

But Montreal] is much more than a great and 
generous city 

It is the experience of one people, a whole 

country and all of Canada! 


Now, to Expo 67: man, his environment and 
his progress 

Its greatness lies in making the world one 
friendly people 

It's more than its many, many magnificient 
pavilions and exhibits 

Expo's basic theme is perhaps mankind's one 

last hope for survival! 


Time To Face Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the reaction to the horrible 
outbreaks of violence and destruction in 
our cities this summer has been a 
tragedy in itself. It is a pathetic, nega- 
tive response to pass unconstitutional 
and vague antiriot bills and to joke 
about the frightful, dangerous infesta- 
tion of our central cities by rats. An ex- 
cellent editorial appeared on August 4, 
1967, in my home city’s newspaper, the 
San Jose Mercury. The editors of the 
Mercury plead for a better, more far- 
sighted perspective, and quite rightly 
2 out the alternative of further dis- 
aster. 

The editorial follows: 

Time To Facer Facts 

The tragedy of America’s fourth consecu- 
tive “long, hot summer” is that nobody has 
been willing, so far, to face up to the grim 
facts that racial disturbances underline. 

The American people, by and large, show 
no disposition to alter drastically their think- 
ing, or their spending, in regard to the urban 
ghetto. This lack of appreciation is reflected 
in the Congress where members of the House 
and Senate continue to concern themselves 
8 antiriot bills rather than the causes of 

ots. 

It is tragic, indeed, that Congress has not 
come under intense and continuing criticism 
for this shortsightedness. It is presumptive 
evidence that the majority does not really 
understand or care to understand. 

This obtuseness can have no outcome other 
than more and perhaps worse violence next 
year —and the year after that and the year 
after that. 

For their part, the leaders of the so-called 
Biack Power movement—tf it can rightly be 
called a movement—show an equal obtuse- 
ness. It is far easier to incite a riot, to urge 
a ghetto be burned down, than it is to formu- 
late precise demands that will meet the 
needs of the ghetto dwellers. It is easier, 
but it ls self-defeating. 

Calls for “urban guerrilla warfare” and 
threats the President and Secretary 
of State avail nothing. There will be no 
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“guerrilla warfare” in the true meaning of 
that word because geography and demog- 
raphy are against it. 

The Negro “revolution” has to be a social 
and economic revolution because, like it or 
not, Americans black and white are Ameri- 
cans all. They share the same continent. 
They will sink or swim together. 

It is time that leaders of both races realized 
this and began working together to achieve 
& better life for the disadvantaged of all 
colors, races and creeds. 

The alternative is continuing violence and 
a bleeding of the creative talents of the 
nation, It is a waste that no one, black or 
white, can afford. 


Resolution of the American Committee of 
California for Freedom of Enslaved 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
22, 1967, the American Committee of 
California for Freedom of Enslaved Na- 
tions composed of Armenian, Estonian, 
Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Romanian, and Ukrainian delegations, 
unanimously adopted a resolution re- 
questing the President of the United 
States to bring before the United Nations 
the question of the liberation of enslaved 
nations and to ask the U.N. to request the 
Soviets to remove all control from these 
nations and return all prisoners from 
Siberia and slave-labor camps in the 
Soviet Union. 

In additon, the committee resolved 
that the United Nations conduct free 
elections in these countries under its 
supervision, 

I commend the text of the resolution 
to the attention of our colleagues, as fol- 
lows: 

JuLy 23, 1967. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Mutter: We, as Ameri- 
can Committee of California for Freedom of 
Enslaved Nations composed of Armenian, 

H 


respectfully submit the following Resolu- 
tion 


Whereas, since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which a dire threat to the secu- 
rity of the United States and of all the free 
peoples of the world; and 

Whereas, the Communist regime did not 
come to power in the enslaved nations by 
legal or democratic processes; and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union took over the 
aforesaid countries by force of arms; and 

Whereas, these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their Chris- 
tian, Jewish, or otheer religious freedoms, 
and of their individual lMberties; and 

‘Whereas, it is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States that the desire for 
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liberty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should be 
steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas, there exists a strong and undi- 
vided world opinion to eliminate all m 
nants of im and colonialism; and 

Whereas, it seems to be a proven diyer- 
sionary tactic that, while the Soviet Union 
is supplying arms and ammunition to the 
Arab and North Vietnamese armies we focus 
attention on the dreadful uences of 
Russian. presence in these nations: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that we request the President of 
the United States to bring up the liberation 
question of the Enslaved Nations before the 
United Nations and ask the United Nations 
to request the Soviets— 

(1) to withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, 
colonists, and controls from the aforesaid 
countries; 

(2) to return all exiles and prisoners from 
Siberia, prisons and slave-labor camps in the 
Soviet Union; and be it further 

Resolved, that the United Nations conduct 
free elections in these countries under its 
supervision and punish all Soviet Commu- 
nists who are guilty of crimes egainst these 
nations. 

Unanimously adopted. Los. Angeles, Calif. 
July 22, 1987. A 
Ricwarp D. WENEK, 

Professor, President, 
Dr. EMIL ONAKA, 
First Vice President. 
Rev. L. KECSKEMETHY 
Second Vice President. 


A Successful Partnership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Small Business Administration loan, 
called to my attention by Alvin Meyers, 
SBA's Los Angeles regional director, il- 
lustrates very well the innovative nature 
of small business and how programs of 
cooperation between Government and 
business is working out in practice. 

The case that I am referring to is 
Gardner-Fulmer Lithograph of Buena 
Park, Calif. But more particularly I am 
referring to people—David Gray Gard- 
ner, 42-year-old president of the firm; 
Orbie Lee Fulmer, the firm’s 43-year-old 
vice president, and their 30 hard working 
and devoted employees and the families 
of all of them, 

This story has its beginning in 1962 
when David Gray Gardner and Orbie 
Lee Fulmer, partners in a business that 
was not yet 3 years old, sought help from 
SBA’'s office in Los Angeles. 

Their problem was typical of so many 
progressive, dynamic, growing small 
businesses. They had to raise a consider- 
able sum to carry forward their expan- 
sion plans, or they would be doomed to 
a along on a hand-to-mouth 


. business of this small company 18 
producing commercial lithography—bro- 
chures, catalogs, direct mail literature, 
books, house organs, price lists, and 
labels. Although the firm was then less 
than 3 years old it had obviously estab- 
lished a good reputation and demon- 
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strated its capability. It had plenty of 
satisfied customers—sales were increas- 


steadily. 

The firm also had as assets a nucleus 
of well-trained employees; morale was 
high; the owners were capable managers 
and were utilizing the services of a capa- 
ble accounting firm. 

Here, clearly, was a small firm that 
had all of the elements of success—all, 
that is except one—adequate working 
capital. But let the company president, 
David Gardner, tell the story in his own 
words: 

The principal problem facing us at that 
time was lack of growth capital. We were 
working close to absolute capacity with ex- 
isting equipment, and while our earnings 
had been good, we had not been able to 
retain enough to finance the expansion that 
was needed. 

Banks were not interested in long-term 
financing, business loans were not available 
from insurance companies or savings and 
loan institutions, and private capital was 
either too costly or involved some loss of 
ownership. 

Equipment companies would finance pur- 
chases for three or four years with add-on 
interest after a down payment of 20 or 25 
percent, but that did not provide any oper- 
ating capital to handle the new business that 
the new equipment would make possible. 
Our accounting firm had assisted us in the 
study of our problem, and recommended 
that we apply to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 


That is the way the president of this 
little company summed up the situation 
as it was in 1962. SBA quickly approved 
a 5-year loan of $80,000 which was used 
to finance the purchase of a new 25 by 38 
two-color press. 

David Gardner recalls now that this 
seemed a very bold step for the firm to be 
taking at that time. Indeed, some of 
his competitors were asking, “Do you 
really think there is that kind of busi- 
ness around?” 

The business partners, David Gardner 
and Orbie Fulmer, knew that they were 
taking a big step, but it was a step for- 
ward toward their vision of a growing 
and progressive firm. They found also 
that SBA’s financial backing gave them 
renewed assurance and confidence—new 
enthusiasm, impetus, and direction. 

The two business partners say they 
are often asked about their experience 
with the Small Business Administration. 
They explain that to them working in 
partnership with an agency like SBA is a 
“good deal.” And by “good deal,” they 
mean it is “good for everybody—the busi- 
ness and the Government both benefit.” 

There can be no question that this loan 
worked out that way. In 5 years the 
firm's payroll has grown from 5 em- 
ployees to 30. A growth of 25 new jobs 
with a side effect of support for 2 to 2.5 
that number in service and support in- 
dustries. This is the dynamic effect that 
is so important to the total economy. The 
firm’s sales and profits have steadily in- 
creased. The company has a bright future 
and is doing so well that it recently in- 
stituted a profit sharing plan for its em- 
ployees. 

But the Federal Government has also 
benefited from this loan. The 30 em- 
ployees and the owners all pay taxes, lo- 
cal, State, and Federal. The loan is be- 
3 area to the Government with in- 

res 
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And that is not all. During 1966 this 
small firm made purchases of supplies 
amounting to many thousands of dollars. 
Many of these purchases were made in 
Buena Park. In addition this small firm 
in 1966 subcontracted many thousands 
of dollars of work. These expenditures 
alone now far exceed the firm’s entire 
annual sales of 5 years ago. 

For the owners of Gardner/Fulmer 
Lithograph and their employees, Sep- 
tember 15, 1967, will be a big day. On that 
date they will pay off the last install- 
ment on the 5-year, $80,000 loan they 
obtained from SBA. 

The partners in this small business 
consider the SBA loan was a sound in- 
vestment in human resources, an ex- 
pression of their Government’s belief in 
progress and achievement, an example 
of enlightened Government at work. 

And they firmly believe that the cre- 
ative forces that are liberated through 
financial assistance provided by the 
Small Business Administration are an 
important factor in maintaining a dy- 
namic economy. 


A Restrained Admiral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN, Mr. Speaker, during the 
Easter recess I went to Vietnam with sev- 
eral of my colleagues on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. On our way out to 
Southeast Asia we stopped in Honolulu 
and received our first briefing from Adm. 
Ulysses G. S. Sharp, Jr. His thorough- 
ness, personal strength, and judicious 
care in talking with us was most im- 
pressive and encouraging. Today’s New 
York Times devotes its “Man in the 
News” profile to Admiral Sharp and 
rightly notes the unusual qualities which 
make this man who is the commander 
of our forces in the Pacifie area. 

The New York Times profile follows: 

A RESTRAINED ADMIRAL—ULYTSSES GRANT 

SIMPSON SHARP, In. 

WASHINGTON, August 9.—Few military 
men on earth have as much destructive pow- 
er within their grasp as has Adm. Ulysses 
Simpson Grant Sharp Jr., commander of all 
United States forces in the Pacific area. 

From his béautifully situated headquar- 
ters high in the Hawaiian hills above Hono- 
lulu, he controls an armada of ships, planes 
and men that packs an almost incompre- 
hensible wallop. It ls a force that could blow 
& good-size piece of a small country like 
North vietnam off the map. Yet the force 
has so far been used with restraint, and to- 
day Admiral Sharp journeyed to Capitol Hill 
to testify in the growing controversy that 
this restraint has produced. 

When the closed session was over, several 
Senators who have advocated tougher mili- 
tary action in Vietnam said their views had 
been bolstered by Admiral Sharp's testimony. 
The admiral himself refused to comment, a 
position that did not surprise those who have 
watched him carefully, balance his public 
views of the war with the views of President 
Johnson. 

Admiral Sharp’s friends say that in pri- 
vate he is more “hawkish” than the Presi- 
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dent. But so judiciously has he kept his 
tongue that it is difficult to determine exact- 
ly where he varies. 

He is described as a “great admirer” of air 
power, though most of his naval experience 
has been with ships other than aircraft car- 
Tiers. But his use of alr power against targets 
In North Vietnam is characterized by his as- 

“sociates as “cautious” and “judicious,” 

The officers who feed him details about 
targets proposed for bombardment undergo 
their own bombardment as Admiral Sharp 
hammers away with a flurry of questions— 
“Is that target necessary? What losses can 
We expect? What effect will it have on the 
war?“ 

The admiral is said to simpathize deeply 
with the political problems the war has cre- 
ated for President Johnson. In fact, during 
a news conference last April at the Pentagon 
he denounced persons who demonstrate 
against American involvement in the war in 
Vietnam and charged them with “damaging 
Our over-all position.” 

Like many military men, he has a caustic 
word now and then for Washington burenu- 
crats. But those persons who work regularly 
With him say he never carps behind the 
backs of either the President or Secretary of 
Defense Robert 8. McNamara. 

"If you have described Admiral Sharp in 
a phrase,” one of his friends said today, just 
Call him ‘a faithful servant.’” 

The admiral also has another trait that 
military men find particularly appealing. 
He is almost imperturbable, whatever the 
Crisis: The tighter the situation, they say, 
the quiter he grows and the quicker he 
moves. 

If he has a temper, it never shows. Some- 
times he may display a bit of irritation but 
Only through a look or a curt word for a 
Subordinate whose work has not met the 
admiral's standards, 

They are very high standards. Admiral 
Sharp makes almost a fetish of preciseness 
and it is evident in the detailed thorough- 
ness with which he goes about his job and 
issues orders and drafts reports, 

Such thoroughness is achieved through 
long hard hours. The admiral arises each 
Morning around 6 o'clock, calls his head- 
Quarters to determine if the night has gone 
Sere then dresses and eats breakfast. Be- 
fore heading for the office, he reads through 
the night file of messages, which has been 
Specially delivered to him. 

By eight he is in the office. He eats lunch 
at his desk so that he can get in an extra 
hour of work, then labors through the rest 
Of the afternoon, finally heading for home 
around 6. With him he carries a briefcase 
full of homework. 

The admiral is not overly fond of enter- 
taining. But his position demands a consid- 
erable amount of it and several nights a 
Week he and his wife, the former Patricia 
O'Connor, give formal dinners. They have 
two children—a daughter, Mrs. Russell F. 
Milham of Los Angeles, and & son, Lieut. 
Grand A. Sharp, U.S. N. 


Hon. Wayne Fredericks Leaving 


Government Service 


SPEECH 
HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Wayne Fredericks, and 

in expressing my regret that he is leaving 
Government service. 
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Those of us who have come to know 
Mr. Fredericks recognize him as a man 
of unusual qualifications for the job 


which he has been handling so well. He 


is acknowledged to be one of this coun- 
try’s experts in that great, but still some- 
what mysterious, continent of Africa. 
Perhaps even more important, he has 
had the ability to share that knowledge 
with others, in an unpretentious but 
stimulating manner. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs, he has 
made many friends, and in the process he 
has aroused real interest in Africa, an 
area which promises to become increas- 
ingly important in the years ahead. 

It is, therefore, with regret that many 
of us on Capitol Hill see Wayne 
Fredericks leave Washington. His shoes 
will be hard to fill. We wish him all good 
luck in the new job with the Ford 
Foundation. 


Rats of Various Kinds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
attempted harassment of the House last 
Monday is of great concern to all of us. 
I deem it, therefore, of practical inter- 
est for Members to study an editorial 
which appeared in the Wednesday, Au- 
gust 9, edition of the Chicago Tribune. 
The editorial follows: 

Rats or Various KINDS 


About the only thing the demonstrators 
from Harlem proved by their anti-rat-in at 
the Capitol Monday is that Congress needs 
better protection against invasion by un- 
ruly mobs. Capitol police had to use black- 
jacks to eject Jesse Gray, a professional 
rabble rouser from New York, and his 
delegation of 75 demonstrators shoving 
and shouting, Rats cause riots.” 

Rats are indeed a menace which needs 
to be controlled, but before going into this 
we should point out that rats of the four- 
legged variety have been with us for thou- 
sands of years and have not until now, to 
our Knowledge, caused murder, arson, and 
looting. So if rats are suddenly causing 
riots today, we must assume that they are 
two-legged rats, against whom Mr, Gray 
seems to have no complaints. 

The demonstrators were. protesting the 
failure of the House to take up Mr. John- 
son's 40 million dollar rat control bill. It 
was not a love of rats which motivated the 
congressmen, despite the sarcastic comments 
of some supporters of the bill, but rather 
a feeling that the matter was a local respon- 
sibility and that federal grants-in-aid 
would not contribute to efficiency or econ- 
omy in extermination, An official of the 
department of housing and urban develop- 
ment, which would have supervised the pro- 
gram, said that it would cost the taxpayers 
$6 to get rid of each rat. 

If the responsibility fs a local one, the 
obvious question arises what the cities are 
doing about it. In most instances, we are 
afraid, the answer is: Not very much. Most 
cities have ordinances like Chicago's, which 
states quite specifically that “every build- 
ing or structure within the city shall be rat- 
stopped, freed of rats, and maintained in a 
rat-stopped and rat-free condition.” Housing 
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inspectors are charged with the duty of re- 

violations to the building commis- 
sioner, Violators may be fined up to 6200 a 
Gay for each day there are rats on their 
premises. 

If the owner, agent, or occupant does not 
comply, the city may do the job and bill him 
for it. If he doesn’t pay, a state statute au- 
thorizes the city to place on the property a 
lien “which shall be superior to all other 
existing liens” and, if it is not paid off within 
& year, to foreclose on the property. This 
means that the owner is ultimately responsi- 
ble, as he should be. 

The law is a good one, or would be if any- 
body paid any attention to it. Mayor Daley 
has tried to. Since November, 1965, city crews 
have plugged up more than 350.000 ratholes, 
have put out large quantities of poison, and 
have reported some progress. The trouble is 
that only about one-fifth of the property 
owners affected have paid up, and only a 
few of the delinquents have been taken to 
court, The 3 million dollar deficit to date has 
been made up partly by the city but mostly 
by a grant of more than 2 million dollars 
from the federal anti-poverty office. 

If ordinances like Chicago’s were adequate- 
ly enforced, the fines and collections ought 
to offset most of the cost. It shouldn't take 
very many fines before the word got around, 
if prosecutions were given adequate pub- 
licity. Certainly cities should do all they can 
before the taxpayers at large are asked to 
pay at the rate of $6 a rat for the failure of 
slum landlords and slovenly tenants to com- 
ply with the law. 


“Rhodesia Offers Help”—Address by the 
Honorable Strom Thurmond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, we are liy- 
ing in an age of paradoxes, and nowhere 
is this more apparent than in the official 
attitude of our State Department toward 
the Government of Rhodesia. 

It seems that every possible rational- 
ization has been used by our Government 
and the United Nations to justify the 
imposition of economic sanctions upon 
Rhodesia on the basis that this small 
nation constitutes a threat to world 
peace. The truth is that in an attempt to 
placate the noncommitted nations of the 
Afro-Asian bloc in the United Nations, 
our Government has been a party to 


- these illegal and foolish sanctions. 


Yet, how many of these nations sup- 
port our position, just in principle alone, 
in the Vietnam war? If anything, most 
of them are highly critical of our role 
in trying to free South Vietnam from 
Communist aggression. 

But, what about Rhodesia? How does 
this nation feel about American involve- 
ment in Vietnam? 

This question was dramatically an- 
swered not long ago by our distinguished 
colleague in the Senate, the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monn]. In an address on May 17, 1967, 
to the Peace With Rhodesia banquet held 
in Washington, Senator THURMOND re- 
vealed to the more than 500 persons at- 
tending that Rhodesia would be willing 
to send her soldiers to aid us in the 
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Vietnam fighting. Yes, despite our Gov- 
ernment’s willingness to bring about the 
downfall of a faithful ally by economic 
force, that ally stood ready to send her 
sons to fight alongside American boys 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
the address made by our colleague as 
part of my remarks: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND, 
SoUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE AMERICAN- 
SOUTHERN AFRICAN COUNCIL DINNER, HOTEL 
America, WasHINGTON, D.C., May 17, 1967 


Everyone today is talking about “building 
bridges.” Mostly they mean building bridges 
to the Soviet Union. We are told that, stone 
by stone, our bridge of friendship will arch 
out toward the Communists. 

Now I don’t think that any one has ever 
built an arch by starting from one side. In 
building such a bridge, we are building to- 
ward collapse. 

Moreover, the planners of such a bridge 
have never revealed what tolls will be de- 
manded in the event that it should be com- 
pleted. 

Nor do they seem to be making any pro- 
vision for a draw span in the middle, in case 
we don't like what we find when we get to 
the other side. 

I have called such structures “Bridges to 
Oblivion.” 

Now I think we all know what we mean 
when our policy planners talk about such a 
construction project. They mean a program 
of promoting, bit by bit, concessions and 
contacts with an enemy that has sworn to 
destroy us, and is at this very moment busily 
promoting revolutions against the West in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. They mean 
that, bit by bit, we will disarm ourselves, by 
unilateral decision, if necessary. We will 
cease to develop new weapons systems, phase 
out old ones, and refuse to put into pro- 
duction those we already have. They mean 
we will encourage so-called cultural con- 
tacts. They mean that we will applaud the 
Soviet ballet, while our young men are trap- 
ped by civilian policy decisions into a fruit- 
less dance of death in Vietnam. 

Another method of bullding bridges is to 
step up trade with the enemy. It is plain 
that in time of war, any kind of trade with 
the enemy must be considered strategic. 
There is no product or commodity that does 
not assist the economy of the enemy, 
strengthening it, relieving stresses and 
strains, allowing the enemy to allocate its 
resources to battle. 

The Soviet Union, with its accomplices in 
the international communist conspiracy, is 
still our enemy. We are fighting a hot war 
with the proxies of the Soviet Union in Viet- 
nam. Some 90 per cent of the material sup- 
porting North Vietnam today comes from the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The Soviets 
could stop the war any time they wanted to 
by cutting off the supplies—particularly the 
oll—which they are sending to Vietnam. 

But we are fighting in Vietnam because we 
are in a larger war with the Soviet Union all 
over the globe, It is a war that Is fought on 
all fronts. One kind of front is the fictitious 
“war of national liberation,” inspired and in- 
stigated from outside. The Soviets have or- 
ganized and funded a special organization in 
Havana, the Tricontinental Congress, speci- 
fically for the purpose of centralizing the di- 
rection of such wars. 

But there are other fronts too. One such 
front is propaganda. The Soviets aim to dis- 
credit us by every means, They organize peace 
groups, with carefully coordinated propa- 
ganda. They organize students, and use them 
for their own aims. 

Another front is diplomacy. They seek to 
tie us down, and hamstring our actions by 
such instruments as the Consular Conven- 
tion, and the Outer Space Treaty. 

But the front I most want to talk about 
tonight Is trade. The Soviets are most anxious 
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to increase trade with us for two reasons. 
Pirst, they want to copy our technology and 
obtain our quality tools and instruments. 
Second, they want to compromise our busi- 
ness interests; and, by the promise of a new 
field for profits, win our businessmen over to 
become advocates of peaceful co-existence. 
They hope to create a lobby within the US. 
itself to lower the American guard against 
Communist aims for world domination. 

Unfortunately, our leaders, so confused by 
Soviet promises, unwittingly seem to be doing 
everything they can to assist the Commu- 
nists in their program. At every opportunity, 
moves are made to lower the bars. Credits 
are extended. Loans are guaranteed. Most sig- 
Nificantly, item after item is removed from 
the restricted list of strategic materials. Sud- 
denly items such as computers, certain types 
of radar systems, precision scientific instru- 
ments, and technical data are no longer stra- 
tegic. Thousands of revisions were made in 
the Commerce Department's Export Control 
list within the past month, and passed largely 
unnoticed in the Federal Register. 

In the House of Representatives, the Ad- 
ministration is attempting to push through 
the FIAT auto deal, whereby thousands of 
dollars worth of American machine tools are 
being sold to the Soviet Union to equip an 
automobile factory being built there by FIAT. 
We are told that the factory cannot be used 
for anything else but making automobiles. 
We are told that American precision auto- 
matic lathes and screw machines, heat treat- 
ing furnaces, stamping machines, and gear 
cutters can be used only to turn out FIAT 
automobiles. Obviously, all this machinery 
can be redistributed and retooled for other 
uses. It could be used in the planned complex 
to turn out light military vehicles for Viet- 
nam. The Soviets don't need to put heavy 
tanks in Vietnam. Much of the military ship- 
ping now going through jungle trails is han- 
dled much more efficiently by bicycle. 

I mention all these details to this audience 
tonight in order to remind you that all these 
actions, removing strategic goods from re- 
stricted lists, is accomplished through the 
mechanism of the Export Control Act of 1949. 
It is a curiosity that the very same Export 
Control Act, under which the Commerce De- 
partment, at the instigation of the Executive 
removes strategic goods from the control list, 
is the same authority which is being used 
to impose economic sanctions upon Rhodesia. 
The authorities are using the same discrea- 
tion to take controls off the Communists, and 
encourage bridge buiding, as they are using 
to impose sanctions upon Rhodesia. 

This is a manifest perversion of the Export 
Control Act. The Act authorizes controls for 
three purposes; 1. “national security,” 2, “for- 
eign policy,” and 3. “short supply.” The 
meaning of the first and last is self-explana- 
tory. The meaning of the foreign policy clas- 
sification was clarified by Congress in 1965 
when a policy statement was added to the act 
specifying that the United States opposes 
restrictive trade practices, or boycotts by for- 
eign countries other countries 
friendly to the United States. 

Nevertheless, on January 5, 1967, the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order No. 11322, call- 
ing for economic sanctions against the 
friendly country of Rhodesia, in contraven- 
tion of the 1965 amendment. The importa- 
tion of chrome, pig tron, sugar, tobacco, 
copper, meat and meat products, and hides, 
skins, and leathers, as well as dealings by 
U.S. nationals in such products originating 
in Rhodesia, was forbidden by summary edict. 

Let me give you an example of the way this 
Executive Order has been interpreted. Last 
Spring, an American businessman, Robert L. 
Wyckoff, went to Rhodesia with the inten- 
tion of buying such products as were not on 
the restricted list and importing them into 
the U.S. His motivation, if we may guess at 
it, was “building bridges.” Only this time, he 
was building bridges toward a friendly na- 
tion, a defender of the West, a country that 
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modeled its historic decision upon our own 
American Declaration of Independence, 

Mr. Wyckoff purchased $5,000 worth of 
copper plaques. These plaques were manu- 
factured in Rhodesia, but they were made 
from copper mined in Zambia and refined in 
Italy and Britain. Mr. Wyckoff personally 
investigated the copper inventory of the com- 
panies he dealt with to make sure that the 
shipping cases were stamped with the coun- 
try of origin. The executive order issued by 
the President restricts only copper 
originating in Southern Rhodesia ..., or 
products thereof." By “Southern Rhodesia,” 
the President was referring to the country 
which the world knows simply as Rhodesia. 

Mr. Wyckoff reports that on May 4, two 
men appeared at his door, without prior no- 
tice, one from the Treasury Department, and 
one from the Customs Department. They had 
a copy of a newspaper article reporting that 
he was importing articles manufactured in 
Rhodesia, The Treasury man stated that he 
had orders from Washington that all his im- 
ported goods were to be seized. They de- 
manded his business records. They told him 
that if he attempted to sell such goods, even 
though they were not covered under the 
President's executive order, that there would 
be “trouble.” Mr, Wyckoff was frightened, be- 
cause he knows that under the President's 
arbitrary order, he might be jailed for as 
much as ten years. 

Mr. Wyckoff says bitterly, and I quote, “In 
my mind, there is no doubt that the govern- 
ment will spare no expense or effort in order 
to convict those who assist that great anti- 
communist ‘threat’ to world peace, Rhodesia. 
If similar efforts were made to control those 
promoting our great peace-loving friends of 
Russia, one would feel better about it. I shall 
continue to help Rhodesia because Rhodesia 
is defending my country in the great struggle 
which will determine the future of my two 
children. By aiding Rhodesia, I am in service 
to my country.“ End quote. 

Today I called the Treasury Department 
for an explanation of their actions in Mr. 
Wyckoff's case. Officials of the Foreign Assets 
Control Department were very patient in ex- 
plaining their position. They thought the ex- 
planation was very simple. They admitted 
that Mr. Wyckoff was correct in his under- 
standing that the President banned only 
Rhodesian copper and products made of Rho- 
desian copper. However, they said that Treas- 
ury Officials were acting not under the Presl- 
dent's Executive order, but under the Depart- 
ment's own “Rhodesian Transaction Regula- 
tions." They explained that the Treasury reg- 
ulations “are broader in language” than the 
President's order, It was necessary, they said. 
to increase the scope of the restrictions in 
order to implement the President's order. 
They explained that they had no way of tell- 
ing whether Mr. Wyckoff's copper plaques 
were made of Rhodesian copper or Zambian 
copper, so they interpreted the Presidential 
order to include all copper exports from Rho- 
desia just in case, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the way to 
bureaucratic tyranny. When underlings in 
the bureaucracy are free to broaden an Ex- 
ecutive Order that is contrary to the sense 
of Congress in the first place; then there is 
no end to the harassment of private citizens 
engaging in private acts. The Treasury De- 
partment in this case is presuming that Mr. 
Wyckoff is gulity when they admit that they 
have no evidence at all. 

Congress must and will put a stop to this 
distortion of executive power. The adminis- 
tration policy here is clear. We bulld bridges 
toward the Soviet Union, which intends to 
destroy us, but we build walls around Rho- 
desia, a devoted defender of the West. One 
and the same piece of legislation is being 
distorted at both ends to suit the aims of the 
Administration’s policy planners. At each 
end, we see the plain meaning of the law 
twisted, hacked away at, undermined bit by 
bit, to suit the strange notions of the foreign 
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policy the Executive is imposing upon our 
mation, 

Nevertheless, I am happy to announce that 
bridges are being built between the U.S. and 
Rhodesia. But this time, they are being built 
from the other end. The Rhodesians today 
consider that they have won the battle of 
the sanctions. Not every sector of their econ- 
omy is up to par, but in the main the balance 
of trade favors Rhodesia. Despite the UN 
sanctions, Rhodesia is trading with the world. 

Meanwhile, Rhodesian chromite is on the 
banned Ust. So to make good on our policy 
of knifing our friends, the Administration 
has had to allow U.S. dollars to go abroad to 
the Soviet Union to import Communist 
chromite. 

So bridges are being bullt to Rhodesia, and 
they are being bullt from both sides. The 
wonderful turnout at this dinner this eve- 
ning is proof that many Americans are will- 
ing to indulge in “‘peaceful-coexistence” with 
Rhodesia. It shows that there may be some 
benefit in cultural exchanges after all. It 
may even be that by programs such as this 
We may cause Rhodesia to mellow“ and 
cease being the threat to world peace that 
Mr. Ambassador Goldberg keeps complaining 
about. 

Rhodesia's problem, if we may try to guess 
at the strange workings of the minds of our 
policymakers, seems to be that Rhodesians 
&re still too anti-Communist, Rhodesia wants 
the West to win. The American policy is No- 
Win. All around the world, we have been 
anti-anti-Communist. Our policy of Commu- 
nist containment has been less than success- 
‘ful. We have been far more successful at 
containing and demoralizing the anti-Com- 
munists. 

I have one more item to report as evidence 
of Rhodesian spirit. On May 7, the Rhodesian 
Minister of Internal Affairs, Mr. Wiliam 
Harper, spoke to the Rhodesian Reserve Offi- 
cers Association in Bulwayo. 

Mr. expressed his personal view that 
the Rhodesian Government would be willing 
to allow Rhodesians to volunteer to help the 
American effort in Vietnam, Telegram con- 
firms definite offer of Rhodesia to help. Now, 
the men of the Rhodesian army and reserves 
are superior trained fighters. They have had 
experience with Communist guerrillas fight- 
ing hand to hand in Malaysia. More than 
that, they have the will to win. If the offer of 
the Rhodesian government is accepted by 
the U.S. and South Vietnam, it is believed 
that as many as 5,000 crack troops and offi- 
cers would immediately make themselves 
Available to go to Vietnam. There is nothing 
that Rhodesians would like better than to 
help the West win the war against world 
Communism. 

I think that Rhodesia has solved many of 
its problems. Its independence is no more a 
Matter of dispute by sensible observers. They 
Are willing to open up lines of communica- 
tion with Britain on any matter that will not 
jeopardize their independence. They would 
like to renew their relationship with Britain 
as trading partners, to the mutual advan- 
tage of both. They are hoping that the U.S: 
Will return to a position that at least ap- 
Proaches neutrality, if not accepting the 
Willing hand of friendship offered: 

The question now stands with the United 
States: Do we want victory over world Com- 
Munism? Are we so anxious to be friends 
With the Communists that we want to 
Squelch a valuable friend from the Western 
tradition? Will the U.S. accept the Rho- 
deslan volunteers? If we accept the Rhode- 
Sian volunteers, we should only do it if we 
have the will to win, as the Rhodesians have 
the will to win. Two years ago when the 
Rhodesinns declared Independence, every- 
body said that they couldn't win. They 
didn’t reckon with the spirit of courage, pa- 
triotism, loyalty, and devotion that has 
typically animated Western man, The Rho- 
desians have it. That's why they are win- 
ning. That's why they want to help the West 
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win in Vietnam. The United States has the 
power, the capability, the history to win. We 
must now demonstrate that we have the 
will to win, not only in Vietnam, but every- 
where that Communism presents ita chal- 
lenge of world conquest. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, when we do, Rhodesia will be stand- 
ing proudly by our side. 


A Tribute to Astronauts Grissom, White, 
and Chaffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY, Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a particularly impressive poem, 
dedicated to the memory of the three 
valiant astronauts who so tragically lost 
their lives early this year. It was written 
by John-Allen Seybold and ald A. 
Seybold, who have taken a great interest 
in these three astronauts, as a tribute to 
the special place these men have earned 
in our history. 

As Representative from the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Florida, which includes the Ken- 
nedy Space Center, I felt particularly 
close to Astronauts Grissom, White, and 
Chaffee. This poem vividly illustrates the 
contribution that these great men made 
to our space program, and I would like 
to share it with my colleagues. 


A Piace To BTAND 


(By John-Allen Seybold and Donald A, 
Seybold) 


For an instant— 

The valiant young have shown their courage. 
They have demonstrated a spirit, a force, 
Determined that the task shall be done— 
A million moments of effort 

May fail, 

A million attempts 

Without gains 

Amid throes, 

Laments and refrains— 

Yet, in another instant 

Courage will prevail, 

That one brilliant moment 

When the valiant shall demand 

When in their finest hour, 

They will affirm 

I have a place to stand, 

And I shall move the world. 

This —an adage 

As ancient as the world itself 

And stin 


As young and as grand “+ 


That is all they have asked, 

These valiant three. 

Give mea place, 

Let me contribute to the knowledge vast 
To contribute with honor 

Toward the conquest in space 

Of that waterless sea— 

They have embraced their courage 
Embraced too, their love, 


Then these three, 

‘These very valiant three of late 
Have only asked the same, 
Give us a place to stand 
Within the frame 

Of God's own estate 
Whereupon,—they stood 

To be well counted 

As they shall be—evermore— 
Of these three, 

These valiant who endeavored, 
One bas often said to us, 
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It is well worth the risk 

In that sea 

If life is lost,—yet, never, 
Never in vain— 

And said another 

I have been there 

I have walked in God's own yard, 
And 

Has made me more aware 

That I had found a place to stand 
Where men and trouble 

Are of small regard— 

And the third of these valiant men so tan 
Sald.—I wish to move the world 
Still, I must do it well 

Or not at all. 


That selfish infinite sea, their goal 
Ever reaching—but conquerable 

Yet, cruel and merciless, 

A vacuumed swell 

So determined to exact its toll— 

But that seeming endless task 

Has only spelled their courage for a time. 
It has not abated their yalor, 

Not one whit. 

Let them gain a running start 

In the spirit of their souls 

And they are joined 

By an entourage 

Of young men who demand with grit 
Give to us that place to stand! 

Give to us the valiant goals! 


For only then, I stand to courage 
With pride and dignity— 

And they each say, together— 

Let not the hours that wound 
Retard your faith, 

But renew each moment soon, 

That others,—those behind us 

The many valiant young shall make 
That move to valor : 
So that our souls may hear them say, 
Give me a place to stand 

Give me a heavyen near 

Istrive to move the world 

I yearn to hold God's hand. 


Montgomery GI Dies in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Lance D. Brunson, & young para- 
trooper from Maryland, was recently 
killed in action in Vietnam. I wish to 
commend the courage of this young man 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 
MonroomMery GI Drs IN Vierwam—Prc. 

BRUNSON SERVED WITH 10lst AIRBORNE 

Ganretr Park, Md, Aug: 9—Pfc. Lance D. 
Brunson, a Montgomery county paratrooper, 
was killed Sunday in Vietnam, exactly three 
weeks after he left the United States, the 
Defense Department reported yesterday. 

Pfc. Brunson died of multiple wounds re- 
ceived on a combat mission, according to his 
stepfather, Chester B. Sobsey, of 10705 Mont- 
rose avenue, Garrett Park. 

Pfc. Brunson, 20, was stationed in a 
weapons platoon with the 10ist Airborne 
Division, the “Screaming Eagles.” He left the 
United States for Vietnam July 16. 

TRIPLE VOLUNTEER 

Pfc, Brunson was a volunteer all the way, 
Mr. Sobsey said last night—he volunteered 
for the Army, for the paratroopers and for 
Vietnam. 

“In his last letter he said there was no 
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reason to be proud of him yet because he had 
recalled. 


two days after his graduation 
Einstein High School, Kensington, Md. in 
June, 1966. 
BORN ON WEST COAST 
He was born in Los Angeles and grew up 
in Las Vegas, Nev. The family moved to 
Maryland in 1959, after the election of Sena- 
tor Cannon (D., Nev.), for whom Mr. Sobsey 


of Garrett Park. 


A Confused Call for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been a great deal of publicity, 
most of it unfavorable, focused on the 
House of Representatives rejection of the 
resolution to consider the Rat Extermi- 
nation Act of 1967. 

My vote against the resolution was 
based on the conviction that rat eradi- 
cation can best be handled at the local 
level, and that the existing Federal pro- 
grams to provide financial assistance to 
fight rats do not require further prolifer- 
ation. 

No one, Mr. Speaker, ever denied that 
rats pose a serious problem to the health 


and economy of our Nation. Yet, there 


was a great hue and cry to the effect 
that Congress is impervious to the wel- 
fare of small children—that it spends 
millions to protect cows but spends noth- 
ing to protect babies. 

Mr, Speaker, as the New Bedford 
Standard Times pointed out in an edi- 
torial of August 3, such claims are totally 
unjustified. I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues what I con- 
sider to be a significant contribution to 
the rational consideration of the issue in 
its proper perspective. As the editorial so 
aptly points out, “sentiment has ob- 
scured reason” in the rat issue. 

A CONFUSED CALL ror ACTION 

President Johnson continuing effort to 
make the proposed federal rat control pro- 
gram a symbol of what Congress could do 
for urban harmony and peace is most regret- 
table. 

The President is unfairly making a scape- 
goat of the House, which rejected the pro- 
gram. He its furnishing ammunition to riot 
inciters who need do no more than quote 
the President, And, unfortunately, the issue 
has, in reality, little or nothing to do with 
civil rights or ciyil disorder. 

The administration's idea is to spend $40 
million for eradicating rats, over a three- 
year period, with cities doubling U.S. grants 
the third year but contributing nothing up 
to then. 

It is beyond contention that the rat popu- 
lation is substantial, that each year an un- 
determined number of children and adults 
are bitten, and that material damage from 
the rodents is extensive. 
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But the basis of the House majority's 
opposition was that the problem is one for 
the cities. And it has been so considered. 
It is noteworthy that, on the authority of 
Dr. Allan W. Donaldson. associate director 
of the U.S. Bureau of Disease Prevention and 
Environmental Control, the city that has 
been most successful is none other than De- 
troit, where rat bites were reduced from 123 
in 1961 to 17 in 1965. 

In this light, then, it is disturbing to re- 
view what the President has said within the 
past few days: 

“If we can spend millions of dollars to 
protect cows from screw worms, why can’t 
we spend a little more money to protect our 
children from rats?” 

And, speaking to the nation after the 
Detroit madness, “A government that has 
spent millions to protect baby calves can 
surely afford the same concern for baby boys 
and girls." 

Sentiment has obscured reason in this ap- 
proach. Contagious disease among animals or 
humans, whether hookworm, hepatitis or 
cancer, is properly a challenge to the federal 
government, But there is no epidemic threat 
in this country from rats, says Dr. Donaldson. 

Rats would not be a threat without ac- 
cumulations of garbage and filth and proper- 
ty neglect, for which lazy or indifferent peo- 
ple and city governments share responsibility. 
It is at that level that Mr. Johnson should 
call for action, and not confuse the need for 
cleanliness with the causes of civil lawless- 
ness. 


You'll Pay for the Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


Oy IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
call by President Johnson for an income 
tax increase has not been greeted with 
enthusiasm in Iowa. 

On Friday, August 4, an editorial in 
the Davenport Times-Democrat reflected 
the thinking of many Iowans. 

It called for reduced domestic spend- 
ing and elimination of waste. The edi- 
torial follows: 

YOU'LL Par von THE WASTE 

President Johnson linked a call for a 10 
per cent surcharge on income tax Thursday 
with an announcement that American troop 
strength in Vietnam will be increased by 
45,000 to 50,000. 

The device here is so transparent it must 
be plain to all. He would have it appear the 
war is the reason for measures to avert a 
budget deficit which could surpass $28 bil- 
lion. 

It is one of the compelling reasons, of 
course. This nation is pouring $66 million a 
day into that effort. 

The United States could finance a tre- 
mendously expensive war without such a 
surtax, though, if it were not for the finan- 
cial waste which Mr. Johnson and the Con- 
gress permit to continue in the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Pleas for greater fiscal responsibility are 
ignored. 

Surveys reveal the cost of national defense 
has not risen as rapidly as that for non-de- 
fense purposes. Just how many hundred 
thousand employees have been added to the 
Federal payroll during the Johnson Admin- 
istration cannot be stated accurately except 
when a computation is run on any given 
date because tt has been a continually on- 
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ward and upward process. One critic has 
suggested it probably “exceeds the popula- 
tion of Texas.” 

No one should question paying his share 
when the nation is at war. It is little enough 
by comparison with the sacrifices of men 
taken far from home to endure hardship, 
and possibly injury or death. 

Everyone has a right, though, to demand 
an end to concurrent waste. 

And President Johnson has no right to con- 
fuse one with the other in trying to justify 
a 10 per cent addition to your tax bill, 


Nerve Gas: A First for Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nasser’s inhumanity to his fellow man, 
and to his brother Arab no less, was once 
again demonstrated by his use of lethal 
nerve gas against the Yemenite popula- 
tion. 

The International Red Cross has con- 
firmed the use of this gas and has re- 
ported that women, children, and live- 
stock, as well as Yemenite troops, have 
fallen victim to Nasser’s brutality. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article written by Ralph Mc- 
Gill, for the August 3, 1967, edition of 
the Washington Evening Star. The ar- 
ticle concerns Nasser's atrocious acts and 
follows: 

Nerve Gas: A Fmst ror NASSER 


In Yemen President Nasser's love and com- 
passion for his brother Arab Is revealed by his 
army's use of lethal gas on villages and 
troops. Women, children, cattle and other 
livestock are among the victims. 

The International Red Cross has confirmed 
the use of these gases. The United Nations has 
a report. The gas is being dropped in bombs. 
It is a mixture of phosgene and nerve gas. 
Phosgene was the gas which attained no- 
toriety and condemnation in the First World 
War. The Germans initiated use of it against 
French and Canadian troops on the Ypr 
front, on April 22, 1915. z 

Nerve gas has been used in Yemen for the 
first time in the history of warfare. It is, as 
used in Yemen, mixed with phosgene, Nerve 
gas, either in liquid or spray form, is a killer- 
There is an injection of atropine which, if 
taken immediately after exposure will save 
the victim's life. 

Adults, however, will, find no comfort in 
news of the specific. Persons around 40 years 
old and above are not helped by the injection. 

The U. AR. reportedly had stockpiles of the 
gas bombs on the Sinai desert. There also are 
persisting stories that Israeli troops captured 
some of the bombs and at a moment regarded 
as propitious for the best propaganda and 
diplomatic results will release them for pub- 
lic view. This story of the capture of such 
gas bombs is, as aforesaid, not confirmed. 

In Yemen it is confirmed, The Interna- 
tional Red Cross has even exhumed some 
bodies. Samples of tissue and blood have been 
laboratory tested and evidence found of 
phosgene and nerve gas. There also have been 
signs of the occasional use of mustard gas. 

Nasser has had 40,000 troops in Yemen 
for about two years. (The total was reduced 
to approximately 25,000 before the attack on 
Israel.) His enemies are the “ They 
are, for the most part, tribesmen who have 
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remained loyal to thelr king, who was dis- 
placed by a Nasser-supported coup. Despite 
the fact they are relatively untrained and 
possess few weapons, they have managed to 
stand off the Egyptian troops. 

Now, however, they are probably near de- 
feat. The first use of phosgene gas against 
them was in 1966. 

In January 1967, the International Red 
Cross reported another gas attack, largely. 
against villagers, This was nerve gas, the first 
use of it in history. Over 200 villagers, in- 
cluding women and children, and livestock 
were killed. 

In May, shortly before mobilization against 
Israel, there was another attack. 

Since that war ended, Nasser has stepped 
up use of gas. On July 4, 5 and 10, nerve gas 
was dumped on the Yemen villagers and on 
areas where the stubborn army was holding 
out. There understandably is growing panic 
and fear among the people who have for so 
long opposed Nasser's army. 

There has been loud outcry because of the 
general use of napalm in recent warfare, in- 
cluding that in Vietnam. There was protest, 
even, against the use of defoliation sprays to 
kill leaves In jungle areas of heavy troops 
and arms concentration. 

But Nasser’s brutal use of lethal gas 
fellow 


United Nations. The silence is out- 
Tageous. 

Just why the Russians, who are now the 
most influential power with Nasser, do not 
use their connection to halt use of gas also is 
a question. It does not redound to Soviet 
credit to be rebuilding Nasser’s armed 

and not demanding he cease the 
ugly and barbaric use of gas in Yemen. 


Key Job To Fill at State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with regret that many Members of 
Congress learn that Wayne Fredericks, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs, is leaving Government 
service. Mr. Fredericks is a man of un- 
usual qualifications and his absence will 
be felt in the State Department and here 
in Washington. I wish to insert an edi- 
torial from today's New York Times pay- 
ing tribute to Wayne Fredericks. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Key Jos To FILL AT STATE 

A Deputy Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs does not rank high in the State De- 
Partment bureaucracy, but J. Wayne Fred- 
ericks transformed that post into a key in- 
strument of two-way education. He did much 
to educate leaders of the new Africa about 
America, but his greater contribution may 
have been the education of Americans about 
Africa's problems and prospects. 

Mr. Fredericks was a tireless advocate of 
an active and distinctive American policy for 
& continent usually low on Washington's pri- 
Ority list. He thus helped overcome that 
“tremendous institutional inertial force” at 
State of which Adlai Stevenson warned Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy in 1960. He aroused an 
enduring interest in Africa on the part of 
intelligent young members of the Congress 
and many others in the community at large. 

This dedicated man could carry on such a 
free-wheeling, many-faceted operation in 
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part because he was not s career diplomat, 
beholden to the Foreign Service establish- 
ment. With his departure from Government, 
President Johnson and Secretary Rusk would 
be well advised to conclude that they can 
best fill the job by going outside the Foreign 
Service, as President Kennedy did when he 
appointed Mr. Fredericks in 1961. 


Providing an Improved Promotion Sys- 
tem for Medical and Dental Officers of 
the Armed Forces 


SPEECH 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 10242 which would provide 
for an improved promotion system for 
medical and dental officers of the Armed 
Forces. This legislation was a long time 
coming and is urgently needed, in my 
considered opinion, 

By improving the promotional system 
the poor retention rate of physicians and 
dentists in the armed services will be im- 
proved. This, in turn, will provide for 
more experienced medical personnel, the 
end result being improved quality in 
medical care to our service men and 
women. 

Unsatisfactory promotion opportunity 
has long been an important factor in our 
poor retention rate in the medical and 
dental officer corps. Physicans and den- 
tists are highly trained and scarce com- 
modities of personnel who have never 
had equal promotion opportunity in the 
armed services. They have always had 
to compete with other officers in the line 
for promotion when a vacancy occurred. 
This new legislation will eliminate the 
wasteful and unnecessary competition 
with line officers, and will create new 
promotional opportunities in the Medi- 
cal and Dental Corps, especially for field 
grades. 

The legislation would also grant much 
needed relief of the presently severe re- 
striction in the number of authorized 
general or flag officer positions. As we 
well know, under existing regulations, 
we cannot expect to retain our senior 
colonels beyond the 20-year point un- 
less there is a reasonable opportunity 
for further promotion. 

I have introduced similar legislation 
which would assist in the elimination of 
this problem throughout the entire 
armed services which is entitled “selected 
extended tenure program.” Coupled with 
this is the fact that the military is un- 
able at present, to promote their ex- 
perienced clinical specialists to general 
officer grade without removing them 
from their clinical position. What is re- 
quired is authorized flag and general of- 
ficer positions in our teaching hospitals 
and larger medical centers, so as to pro- 
vide the incentive for highly qualified 
physicians to remain in the military serv- 
ice. The remaining step is to possibly 
increase and certainly compress spe- 
cialty professional and proficiency pay. 
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Mr. Speaker, in summary, this legis- 
lation not only provides new career in- 
centive through promotion and reten- 
hr but it would substantially enhance 

the prestige of highly qualified physi- 
cians and dentists in the armed services. 


Parceling Out the Riot Blame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the events of the last few weeks 
have demonstrated that there is a need 
for a reappraisal of the problems facing 
the cities of America. However, rather 
than a serious reappraisal, what we are 
experiencing is a frantic effort to place 
the blame for these tragic events on the 
President, Congress, Governors, mayors, 
and others. 

I would commend to my colleagues a 
column written by Frank Getlein, and 
published in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Star. It illustrates the futility of 
attempting to indict any one person or 
institution for riots and other ills of our 
society. The column follows: 

PARCELING OUT THE Riot BLAME 
(By Frank Getlein) 

The amazing things about the recent riots 
in our cities is how perfectly they bore out 
the direst forebodings of practically every- 
one. It isn’t just that they didn't take any- 
one by surprise. Nothing takes anyone by 
surprise anymore. But beyond that, after the 
events—and even during them—the riots 
turned out to be the predictable result of 
what everyone on all sides of every question 
has been arguing all the time. 

Take the gunnuts, pro and con, who are 
the easiest to identify with a simple, strong 
position. From the point of view of the anti- 
gunnuts, if only Congress had passed a fire- 
arms control law after the assassination of 
President Eennedy, as the anti-gunnuts 
urged at the time, the riots would never have 
taken place, since the only guns around 
would be in the hands of the police, a likely 


The pro-gunnuts, by contrast, find that 
the riots prove their point that the worst 
thing Congress could do would be to pass a 
gun control law. When riots erupt, the law- 
abiding citizen is well-advised to have a 
shooting iron handy to protect his loved ones 
and his property. If shopowners and pedes- 
trians had only had more guns of their own, 
the riots wouldn't have happened, another 
likely story. 

Moving from the surface froth to the 
surges of the deep, we find the same inter- 
esting manifestation of simultaneous ar- 
rival at the same place from opposite start- 
ing points by moving in opposite directions. 

One school holds that riots are the direct 
result of congressional inaction on adminis- 
tration 8 tor expanding the poverty 
program. If Sarge were only here,“ the 
thought goes, these things wouldn't have 
happened,” This seems to suppose that snip- 
ers and swipers are all subscribers to the 
Congressional Record and hit the streets 
whenever their favorite magazine reports bad 
news for ole Sarge. Possible, of course. There 
have been stranger literary tastes than the 
Record, although it’s hard to think of one 
offhand. 


On the other side of that particular street, 
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the view is that the riots are obviously 
caused by a Supreme Court gone soft on the 
rights of criminals. Civil rights are civil riots. 
Tell potential rioters in advance that police 
will not be allowed to listen to their con- 
fessions, that they have to be provided with 
lawyers, that if convicted they can be re- 
leased at once for any of a dozen constitu- 
tional reasons, and. naturally they'll riot. 
Wouldn't you? - 

One of the most ingenious twists in the 
argument is the one that blames the riots on 
President Johnson for having aroused ex- 
pectations he was totally unable to fulfill and 
not even especially interested in fulfilling. 
The implication here is that as long as the 
wretched and oppressed don't expect any- 
thing they don't give any trouble, so let's 
not disturb their despair. In the historical 
context of presidential promises, what is 
significant is that apparently for the first 
time in our political history a segment of the 
citizenry actually believed what a president 
said he would do for them and ran rioting 
when he didn't do it. Well, it’s true that 
many Negroes have been deprived of a decent 
education, but surely they are not so totally 
deprived as to take a politician's word for his 
bond. 

Equally comforting to those who hold it is 
the outside agitator theory of riots. The ap- 

here is that young unemployed Ne- 
groes in any given community are perfectly 
happy, all the time singing and doing the 
cake-walk, until those rascally outsiders come 


the role of the police. In Detroit, the police 
are blamed for not moving in immediately 
with hard hats and hard noses and no non- 
sense, firm action had been taken 
from the first, it is righteously pointed out, 
nothing at all would have happened. On the 
other hand, the police in Milwaukee did move 
swiftly to control the situation and what are 
they, for their pains? Honky-fascists, that's 
what; guilty of police brutality and prema- 
ture tough-mindedness. It's not just that the 


the police are always wrong. 

And so, for that matter, is everyone else. 
From some point of view or other, everyone 
President, Congress, poverty workers, black 
power shouters, mayors, governors, National 
Guard, police, white men, black men, begger- 
men, thieves—everyone is responsible for the 
riots. 

That's the beauty of it. What everyone is 
responsible for, nobody has to do anything 
about except sort out the blame onto all 
those other people. And that is what, in Con- 
greas, in committee, in state house and White 
House, in your house and my house, we are 
all engaged in doing. 


Negro Fighter Pilot Hits Carmichael, 
Black Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the history of the United States is re- 
plete with the words and deeds of men 
who loved their country. The words of 
these patriots have been pertinent to 
their times, and I know of no recent pub- 
lic utterance more apt and moving than 
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that of Col. Daniel James, Jr., an Air 
Force fighter pilot stationed in Vietnam, 
as quoted by William Tuohy, writing in 
the Los Angeles Times of August 9, and 
carried in the Washington Post Au- 
gust 10: 

If something is wrong with my country 
right now, then I'm willing to hold her hand 
for a while until she pulls out of it and gets 
right, 


So said Colonel James. 

Mr. Speaker, those words should be en- 
graved on every American's heart. How 
much more powerful are the words of this 
distinguished American who is serving 
his country so well than the mouthings 
of black power advocate Stokely Car- 
michael who would tear this country 
apart, rather than build her up. 

Mr. Speaker, something is wrong with 
our country right now, thanks, in part, 
to the Carmichaels and the Rap Browns. 
So let us join with Colonel James—and 
not only “hold her hand for a while until 
she pulls out of it and gets right“ but 
help her to “get right.” 

Mr. Tuohy’s article on Colonel James 
follows. I commend it to all who love our 
country. 

NEGRO FIGHTER Pror Hirs CARMICHAEL, 

BLACK POWER 
(By William Tuohy) 

Danano, Boura Vietnam, Avucust 9.— 
“Stokely Carmichael is a big-mouth who is 
making a profession out of being a Negro, 
and he's got no damn business speaking for 
me,” said the tall, impressive-looking Negro 
pilot. “This Black Power garbage is for the 
birds.” 

Col. Daniel James Jr., 47, carries his 230 
pounds on a 6-foot, 4-inch frame covered by 
a distinctive black flying suit with silver 
colonel's eagles on the shoulders. There are 
command pllot's wings on his breast just 
above the name: “Chapple James.” 

Chappie James, the biggest fighter pilot in 
the Air Force, has become something of a 
legend in the air war in Vietnam. He flies an 
F-4 Phantom fighter and is vice wing com- 
mander of the 8th Tactical Fighter Wing 
based in Thailand. The commander is 
James's closest friend, Col, Robin Olds, the 
Air Force's top ace. 

In Danang on a short visit, Col. James said 
in an interview, “These riots are the worst 
thing that could happen to the Negroes’ 
cause. This could set the civil rights move- 
ment back 100 years. A lot of the fence- 
sitters are jumping off on the wrong side 
now.” 

Col. James emphasized that he did not 
speak for the white establishment. 

“We're fighting to get laws passed to pro- 
tect civil rights.“ James pointed out. “You've 
got to obey laws. You can’t have a double 
standard.” 

James is especially critical of Stokely Car- 
michael, the former head of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

“I resent Stokely’s setting himself up as 
spokesman for Negroes,” he said. This 
S. O. B. is leading too many kids astray. And 
when he advises Negro servicemen to come 
back and fight at home—that's sheer 
stupidity.” 

In case anyone should question his own 
credentials in the civil rights movement, 
James added, “Hell, I was in the original sit- 
in back in 1943." 

He and nearly 100 other Negro Army Alr 
Corps cadets refused to accept segregation at 
Selfridge Air Force Base in Michigan. They 
were all arrested and threatened with court- 
martial, but they held their ground and the 
charges later were dropped. 

“What I really don’t buy is that back-to- 
Africa stuff,” James concluded. “I'm not an 
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African immigrant. I'm an American with 
several generations behind me in my 
country. 

“Ift something is wrong with my country 
right now, then I’m willing to hold her hand 
for a while until she pulls out of it and gets 
right.” 

Born in Pensacola, Fla., and a graduate of 
Tuskegee Institute, James now lives in Tuc- 
son, Ariz. He has two sons, one in Alr Force 
ROTC at the University of Arizona, and a 
daughter who was formerly an airline 
stewardess. 


A Push For ETV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of legislation establishing a pri- 
vate, nonprofit corporation to improve 
noncommercial, educational radio and 
television, I am pleased that support for 
public television is growing across the 
Nation. 

As the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette noted 
in an editorial on July 1, National and 
State committees are being formed “to 
develop a public interest in educational 
television, chiefiy among practitioners of 
the arts and civic leaders.” 

In my own home state of Pennsyl- 
vania, a committee on public television 
has begun a study of the possibility of a 
statewide public television network and 
a public television corporation. 

The proposals by the Pennsylvania 
committee closely parallel the provisions 
of the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 
I have sponsored. Both recognize the im- 
portance of strong interconnections be- 
tween local stations and the necessity of 
program and operational support from 
a private, nonprofit corporation. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette editorial 
asserts that public television must fight 
for its independence and establish itself 
as a rival to commercial television.” The 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 will help 
it do just that. In the hope that my col- 
leagues will support this worthwhile 
legislation, I insert the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette editorial at this point in the 
Recorp, and commend its strong argu- 
ments for public television to their at- 
tention: 


A Pusu ror ETV 


Creation of national and state committees 
for public television is good news for those 
who are fed up with the insipid fare pro- 
vided by the commercial networks. 

The federal committee, under the chair- 
manship of Thomas P. F. Hoving, director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will seek 
to develop a public Interest in educational 
television, chiefly among practitioners of the 
arts and civic leaders. 

In Pennsylvania, the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Public Television, cochaired by Albert 
J. Nesbitt, of Philadelphia, and Joseph D. 
Hughes, of Pittsburgh, met this week to 
begin a study of the creation of a statewide 
public television network as soon as pos- 
sible and to consider the desirability and 
feasibility of establishing a corporation for 
public television. The committee will com- 
plete its work before the end of this year 
and hopefully the seven ETV stations pres- 
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ently in operation in Pennsylvania will be 
interconnected soon thereafter. 

The hope aroused that television will at 
last achieve maturity and fulfill its early 
promise as a fount of instruction and delight 
is inspiring. Unfortunately, the obstacles to 
the formation of a sophisticated, original 
and independent educational television net- 
work are formidable. Joseph Morgenstern, 
movie editor of Newsweek, describes a few 
of them in a recent Issue of that magazine. 
Admitting that educational television has 
produced some superb documentaries and 
shows, he believes that it has acquired a 
reputation as an edifying bore. The infre- 
quent successes of ETV are like so many 
plums stuck in a tasteless gray pudding. 

But the real impasse is the timidity of 
local station managers who are afraid to 
offend influential members of their local 
board of directors, who are in turn frightened 
of community pressure groups. Mr, Morgen- 
stern maintains that the people managing 
the pedestrian local outlets are fearful of 
reaching a wider audience or achieving ex- 
cellence because they fear conflict with com- 
mercial television. He accuses all ETV view- 
ers with complicity in the notion that what- 
ever is edifying must necessarily be dull. 

Mr. Morgenstern is not sanguine about 
the future of educational television. If it 
becomes too professionally competent it will 
meet with opposition from the commercial 
networks. If it dares explore unconventional 
intellectual themes its structure and financ- 
ing will be reviewed by governmental author- 
ities, who are notoriously combustible. The 
big challenge is to erect effective shields be- 
tween sponsoring governments and the ETV 
networks so that their programing is not 
politically suspect. 

Sometimes the only way out of a dilemma 
is straight through. Public television must 
fight for its independence and establish It- 
self as a rival to commercial television. It 
must not cultivate an innocuous conformity 
but reflect every shade of opinion. It must, 
in short, express the diversity, even the 
chaos, of democracy itself. 


The Southeast Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation: An Important 
Event for the Pacific Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a major step 
toward the development of the spirit of 
cooperation within the Pacific basin was 
taken this past weekend, although little 
noted in this country. In Bangkok, Thai- 
land, representatives from the Govern- 
ments of Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, and Thailand met for 
preliminary discussion of a proposed 
Southeast Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation. The SEAARC is designed as 
an informal organization to assist in 
mutual assistance among these five de- 
veloping nations. Exchange is hoped for 
on economic, technical, and cultural 
levels for the main part although other 
forms of interchange may arise from the 
association. 

Two individual aspects of the SEAARC 
are of especial concern to those who seek 
Peace in Southeast Asia. First, this is an 
organization of a completely regional na- 
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ture. It is designed for the benefit of 
solely the five nations involved and has 
only those five nations as members—no 
outside interest group exists. All of the 
time, energy, and funds for the program 
were furnished by Asians. Second, the 
association will be totally free of any 
military or political commitment. The 
SEAARC is designed for multilateral as- 
sistance in the internal development of 
the nations involved and nothing more. 
The kind of internal economic and po- 
litical stability that is hoped for through 
this plan is believed to be a much more 
important device for peace than any kind 
of treaty or alliance. 

The SEAARC should be a source of 
great encouragement for all of us in the 
United States. The development of sta- 
bility in that part of the world means 
much for our security as well. We have 
proposed and entered into many pro- 
grams of this nature, but the SEAARC 
is significant in that we, nor any major 
power, are involved and that this plan 
is of an entirely peaceful nature. We can 
look to this program to make real prog- 
ress toward its stated goals without be- 
coming sidetracked in the political and 
military complications to which so many 
similar programs have fallen heir. 


Truth in Lending: The Johnson Con- 


sumer Protection—Protection at Its 
Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
approaching the threshold of realizing 
the long-sought-after goal of giving in- 
creased protection to American con- 
sumers. 

I refer, of course, to the recent open- 
ing of hearings on truth-in-lending 
legislation by the House Banking Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs under 
the able leadership of Congresswoman 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, and to signs of 
growing endorsement by Members of this 
body for such legislation. 

There is great interest in the current 
hearings. I am extremely hopeful that 
the controversy which may develop over 
certain features of this legislation will 
not be permitted to halt effective truth- 
in-lending legislation now that the Sen- 
ate, after 7 years, has passed the credit 
disclosure bill, and after President John- 
son has placed the moral authority of 
his administration behind it. 

Approval of truth in lending will be 
a fine victory for the American con- 
sumer. 

There is no question in my mind that 
truth-in-lending legislation is a practi- 
cal necessity. The degree of need for such 
legislation has been demonstrated by 
evidence that many American consumers 
have an unclear notion of what they 
actually pay for in credit. 

I am informed that a recent study of 
800 families, published by the National 
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Bureau of Economie Research, revealed 
that on the average, those who thought 
they were paying 8.3 percent in interest 
to their creditors, were actually paying 
23.2 percent. 

Truth-in-lending legislation will in- 
sure that the consumer knows the ac- 
curate cost of credit. It will make it pos- 
sible for the shopper to compare credit 
costs and to “buy”the cheapest credit. 

Moreover, the legislation will be of 
great benefit to the poor who are often 
the principal victims of unscrupulous 
lenders. 

I do have certain reservations about 
the section of the bill prohibiting the 
garnishment of wages to pay for credit. 
This proviso could work against the con- 
sumer who might find his credit sources 
cut off if garnishment is prohibited. 

But I am proud to support this break- 
through proposal as a cosponsor. I have 
nothing but admiration for the pioneer- 
ing work that has been done in this area 
by former Senator Paul H. Douglas. I 
strongly compliment the Johnson ad- 
ministration and Senator WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE, both of whom have worked hard 
in winning Senate passage this year for 
the first bill on this subject. 

My colleagues may be interested in 
knowing that the Senate’s passage of 
truth in lending has won a very favor- 
able reception in the press. 

The Denver Post, in a July 13 editorial, 
commented that the Senate vote was a 
“welcome sign for the consumer.” It 
added: 

The bill will give thinking consumers an 
opportunity to bargain effectively for credit 
the same way they now bargain for mer- 
chandise. 


The July 13 Los Angeles Times, de- 
scribing the truth-in-lending bill as 
“meritorious,” commented that it will 
save consumers millions of dollars and 
protect families from excessive charges. 

Newsday, of July 19, said that the 
truth-in-lending legislation is a “valua- 
ble protection for the millions of Ameri- 
cans who rely so heavily on credit to 
finance their purchases or to pay their 
bills.“ 

Life magazine, of July 28, said: 

The House should pass truth in lending, a 
worthwhile piece of business regulation that 
will interfere only with those merchants who 
cloud the truth, 


The Washington Star, on July 29, said 
truth in lending “should be welcomed by 
consumers, for it will help shed a bit 
more light on true interest costs.” 

The Chicago Daily News on July 17. 
said: S 

The bill approved by the Senate should 
mark a long step toward acquainting the 
consumer with the true cost of the product 
he is buying—a cost often overlooked in the 
attraction of an easy-monthly-payment con- 
tract ... We hope the House joins with the 
Senate in putting the law on the books. 


Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying indeed to 
see this support for truth-in-lending 
legislation which, for 7 years, has been 
languishing in the Congress. 

As far as I am concerned, passage of 
this legislation by the House cannot come 
too soon. I will happily cast my vote, 
when the time comes, for a practical, 
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workable, and realistic Federal guarantee 
of truth in lending. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the Recorp editorials 
about truth in lending to which I referred 
earlier: 

[From the Denver Post, July 13, 1967] 
TRUTH IN LENDING: WELCOME VICTORY 
The seven-year campaign by ex-Sen. Paul 

Douglas, D-Hl., and Sen. William Proxmire, 
D-Wis., for truth-in-lending legislation has 
succeeded in the Senate. It is a welcome sign 
for consumers. 

The prospect in Washington is for favor- 
able House action late this year and a quick 
signature by President Johnson, who has 
sought this kind of legislation since 1964. 

If that happens, installment lenders will 
be required by federal law to furnish bor- 
rowers with full, accurate statements of 
interest and finance charges. Only two states 
not including Colorado) now require this 
type of disclosure) . 

What will it mean to the consumer? When 
he signs a note to buy a car or a television 
set he will be told how much he is being 
charged for credit. It will mean he has a 
better chance to decide intelligently where 
and how to borrow money. 

Without a truth-in-lending law, about all 
the borrower knows is how much he is pay- 
ing every month and how many months he 
must continue to pay. With a truth-in-lend- 
ing law, he also will know the annual interest 
rate he is paying and the total amount of 
finance charges, stated in dollars and cents. 

What will it mean to the lender? He will 
certainly have to be more frank with his 
customers and probably more competitive 
with his rivals. We do not believe for a mo- 
ment, though, that the bill will “disrupt or 
destroy the system of extending credit,” as 
one frantic lobbyist told Congress. 

Senator Proxmire deserves credit for press- 
ing on with a crusade that seemed to have 
litle hope early this year. Some observers 
said then the main battle would be fought 


buried so many times before. Proxmire got 
his bill through that subcommittee and then 
the full Banking Committee last month. 

The unanimous Senate vote Wednesday 
was still surprising. It could not have been 
foreseen a few weeks ago. 

One major amendment seems to have eased 
the way considerably. The amendment, ac- 
cepted by Proxmire, gives a partial exemp- 
tion to ordinary, short-term, revolving credit 
accounts. 

Department stores and other lenders ex- 


tending this short-term unsecured credit, 


will not, under the bill, have to quote to 
customers an annual rate of interest—which 
they say they can’t do anyway. But they will 
have to tell customers their monthly interest 
rate (usually 1.5 percent) and their monthly 
finance charges in dollars and cents. 

We do not think the Proxmire bill was 
seriously hurt by this compromise. We do 
not think the major abuse of credit occurs 
in this type of account. And, anyway, the 
customer will still have a pretty clear idea 
of his credit costs. 

We do not expect the Proxmire bill to 
cure all the ills of the credit industry. It 
will not make all borrowers prudent. Many 
will go right ahead borrowing up to the 
hilt, without thinking about interest rates, 
so long as they think they can meet all the 
monthly payments. 

But the bill will give thinking consumers 
an opportunity to bargain effectively for 
credit in the same way they now bargain 
for merchandise. We think that's fair, and in 
the long run it’s good for business, too. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, July 13, 1967] 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL MERITORIOUS 

A House subcommittee is preparing to give 

only consideration to a “truth-in-lending” 
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bill which salled through the Senate 92 to 0 
Tuesday. 

The Senate vote reflects the obvious fact 
that the measure has been substantially 
watered down from its original form. It is, 
nonetheless, a substantial step forward in a 
battle which has been going on for almost 
seven years. 

Credit purchases are running more than 
$90 billion a year and the interest cost is 
estimated in excess of $12.5 billion. 

The intent of the Senate measure is to 
provide consumers with an opportunity to 
compare credit plans and shop around for 
the best bi 

It provides that finance charges must be 
disclosed to buyers in writing prior to a 
sales or loan transaction. For most consumer 
credit the loan costs would have to be item- 
ized both in dollars and the approximate 
annual Interest rate on the declining balance. 

First mortgages on homes and “revolving” 
retail charge accounts are exempted. The 
building industry contended that disclosure 
of the full dollar cost of financing might dis- 
courage home buyers. Retailers insisted that 
it would be virtually impossible to show the 
true rate on revolving accounts. 

But the program still covers consumer 
credit transactions such as home moderni- 
zation and automobile and heavy appliance 
purchases. The Senate Banking Committee 
reported that its investigation had revealed 
that in some instances interest ran as high 
as 289% on used cars and 235% on television 
sets. 

In backing the bill President Johnson em- 
hasized that ea consumer should not have 
to be an actuary or a mathematician to un- 
derstand the rate of interest he was being 
required to pay. 

Although the Senate version does not ac- 
complish all that the initial sponsors of the 
bill sought, the compromise will save con- 
sumers millions of dollars and protect fam- 
ilies from excessive charges. 


[From Newsday, July 19, 1967] 
TRUTH IN LENDING 


The “Truth in Lending” bill was first in- 
troduced in Congress seven years ago by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), who has since re- 
tired. At long last, under the sponsorship of 
Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.), and with 
the firm hacking of the President, it has 
passed the Senate 92-0 and has been sent to 
the House. High time, and let’s see affirmative 
action quickly. 

Under the bill, merchants and loan agen- 
cies extending credit will, in all but a few 
cases, be required to disclose the total cash 
price of the article or service purchased, all 
service and financing charges, and the total 
amount to be paid, expressed in dollars and 
cents and as a simple annual interest rate 
percentage. Too many consumers have been 
gulled by inflated charges; too few have been 
able to figure out what they actually pay. 

The bill therefore should be passed by the 
House and sent to the President at the 
earliest possible date, It is a valuable protec- 
tion for the millions of Americans who rely 
so heavily on credit to finance their pur- 
chases or to pay their bills. 


[From Life magazine, July 28, 1967] 

A $123 TELEVISION Ser WITH $297 INTEREST 

In one way or another most Americans 
owe money. The debt may be in the form 
of a mortgage on their homes, a loan to 
cover Johnny's college education or. just as 
likely, the result of buying goods and serv- 
ices on time. All this borrowing has been a 
major force in fueling America's postwar 
boom. It has enabled families who would not 
ordinarily be able to do so to own their own 
cars and appliances. But few of these fam- 
ilies know how much interest they are pay- 
ing, and, tragically, the binge of borrowing 
has emboldened loan sharks and slippery 
salesmen to take advantage of an often too- 
trusting public, 
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To put a check on those who abuse the 
consumer credit system, the Senate recently 
passed the truth-in-lending bill, which would 
require merchants and lending Institutions 
to inform their customers of the annual rate 
of interest they will be paying and also of the 
total amount of flanance charges. This little 
bit of information should permit Americans 
to make more intelligent decisions about 
what they buy and borrow and on what 
terms. 

It is amazing how bad our arithmetic can 
be. A recent survey of 800 families showed 
that they estimated their finance charges to 
be 83%, whereas the average rate was acC- 
tually 24%. Most people go astray because, 
faced with a dizzying array of carrying 
charges and compound interest rates, they 
take refuge in the seductively simple out of 
merely judging whether they can afford the 
monthly payments. A few years ago a Jersey 
City electrical worker bought a television set 
on monthly payments of $17.50 per month. 
By the time he got through paying for it two 
years later, he had paid $420 for a $123 set. 

The truth-in-lending bill will in no way 
impinge on the right of lenders to set thelr 
own rates. The act will be of primary benefit 
to the poor, who are the ones credit sharks 
find easiest to gouge. It won't repeal un- 
scrupulous salesmen, but it will crimp their 
style and help to generate a new credit- 
consciousness among shoppers. The House 
should pass truth-in-lending, a worthwhile 
piece of business regulation that wlll inter- 
fere only with those merchants who cloud 
the truth. 


[From the Washington Star, July 29, 1967] 
DISCLOSING INTEREST RATES 


After a struggle lasting more than seven 
years, the Senate has approved by unanimous 
vote a “truth-in-lending” bill. This measure 
should be welcomed by consumers, for it will 
help shed a bit more light on true Interest 
costs, 

In order to get the bill passed, senators 
compromised on some points. The legislation 
exempts from disclosure the charges on first 
mortgages, for example, as well as annual 
rates on ordinary revolving credit accounts, 
But the final version still will make clear to 
borrowers the true annual percentage in- 
terest rate and the total finance charge in 
dollars and cents for many other types of 
loans, 

The public should not feel ashamed of its 
inability to grasp this subject. It ls complex. 
Even Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board once complained that some credit 
charges were too complicated for him to 
figure out. 

Consider a simple transaction like a $1,200 
loan with a total finance charge of $6 per 
$100 or $72 per year. If the loan is repaid 
in a lump sum plus $72 at the end of the 
year, the interest rate is 6 percent. But if 
it’s repaid in 12 monthly installments of $106, 
the Interest rate is nearly double that, since 
the borrower doesn't have the use of the 
$1,200 for the full year. 

It is this kind of riddle, confronting an 
uninformed public in daily transactions of 
our consumer economy, that has aroused con- 
cern of legislators. As Senator Proxmire of 
Wisconsin puts it, the Senate measure should 
save “millions of dollars in excessive charges 
and prevent millions of families from being 
saddled with excessive debt.” 

[From the Chicago (II.) News, July 17, 1967] 
More HELP ror CONSUMERS 


In spite of its catchy nickname, the “truth- 
in-lending” bill was stalled for seven years 
in the Senate. It has now passed by a re- 
markable 92-to-0 vote, partly because Sen. 
William Proxmire (D-Wis.), who took over 
the bill’s management after the defeat of its 
original sponsor, Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.), 
was willing to make compromises Douglas 
was not. 

The concessions by Proxmire do not, in 
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our opinion, weaken the bill unduly. They 
lie in an area where understanding was 
foggy and enforcement uncertain in any 
Case. Bypassing this area achieves the main 
Purpose of the bill, which is to give the con- 
sumer better protection against the gougers 
On the fringe of the legitimate credit busi- 
ness, 

There has never been serious objection to 
this basic purpose, either in the Senate or 
in the responsible business community, It is 
merely good business to make sure that the 
buyer knows in advance how much interest 
he will pay on a loan and how much the car- 
rying charge will add to the total bill when 
he buys on long-term credit. 

The obstacles arose in trying to formulate 
a law to require that true“ interest rates 
be shown. This requirement, seemingly 30 
simple, proved to be anything but that. So 
Many different ways of figuring interest were 
paraded before the senators at hearings on 
the bill that at times it seemed arithmetic 
had abdicated as an exact science, 

This year, the Treasury Department came 
up with a book of standardized tables to 
cover most credit transactions. With the help 
of these tables, the interest problem may be 
Overcome, though it is bound to be confus- 
ing for a time to clerks and customers alike 
if the House concurs and the bill becomes 
law. To cite one of the simplest examples, & 
standard 6 per cent bank loan paid off in 12 
installments on a declining balance will have 
to be restated as 11 percent true“ interest. 

The Senate gave up on revolying credit ac- 
counts offered by many department stores 
and bank card plans, and exempted them 
from the “true interest” requirement. Also 
exempted were first mortgages, margin ac- 
counts with stockbrokers, and other com- 
Mercial credit transactions. 

In its final form, however, the bill ap- 
Proved by the Senate should mark a long 
Step toward acquainting the consumer with 
the true cost of the product he is buying— 
a cost often overlooked in the attraction of 
an easy-monthly- payment contract. 

Coupled with the credit- reform package 
Passed this year by the Illinois Legislature, 
the federal measure promises better protec- 
tion for the consumer than he has yet 
known. We hope the House joins with the 
Senate in putting the law on the books. 


Lest We Get Too Smug 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr, WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to the thoughts of some Americans, 
Senseless destruction is by no means con- 
fined to the ghetto. There are times when 
it occurs, and where it takes place, away 
from the underprivileged, that defy even 
Tationalization. Does it make any sense 
for one of the highest per capita income 
Counties in the country to experience the 
type of destruction to its parks described 
fn a column by William A. Caldwell in 
the major suburban daily newspaper, the 
Record, of Bergen County, NJ.? 

Just contemplate it. In white, middle- 
Class, suburban America, plumbers equip- 
Ment is used to rip out pipes and toilets 

park restrooms, special tools are 
brought in to dismantle heavy equip- 
ment like bulldozers, drag races take 
Place on public golf courses, lumber is 
dumped into ponds, equipment is stolen, 
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even signs identifying trees and plants 
are slashed. 

What do these people lack in terms 
of equal opportunity? In schools? In 
jobs? Perhaps we should ask, What do 
they lack in moral education directed 
toward their responsibilities within so- 
ciety? Is there really any answer? Or are 
we left, with Columnist Caldwell, to con- 
sider the young who “mugs nature her- 
self under the cover of darkness” as a 
mystery, leaving us with nothing to do 
“but gasp a prayer.” 

There is a certain self-satisfied type of 
American who looks to the ghetto riots 
with a mixture of fear and disgust, and 
smugly believes that it can't happen 
here’—meaning his own comfortable 
community or neighborhood. But it does 
happen “here.” And how do we cope 
with society when “the parks are not 
safe in the parks anymore“? 

The column by William A. Caldwell in 
the August 5, 1967, issue of the Record, 
of Hackensack, NJ., follows for all 
thoughtful Americans to consider: 

THE ENEMY IN THE PARK 
(By William A. Caldwell) 

In a way that ought to but won't fascinate 
the President's select committee on what's 
bugging us this time, the violence in the 
suburbs this short, wet summer is more note- 
worthy than the violence in the ghettos. 

Regardless of the midcity rioter’s psychic 
anatomy, you know what he wants. 

He wants equality. He wants respect. He 
wants not to be different or treated differ- 
ently when he goes to ask for a house or a 
job or an education. 

It doesn’t matter whether you hold with 
William Golding in “Lord of the Flies” that 
humanity is innately and incurably evil or 
with Albert Camus tn “The Plague“ that It ts 
innately and incurably noble. Violence in the 
slum states a demand. Give me liberty or give 
me six bottles of whisky, a color television 
set, and the studious attention of the United 
States Army. 

The ghetto rioter serves an ultimatum. 
Receiving no response, he goes to war. He 
walks with kings. You have to grant to kings 
and rioters the virtue of clarity. 

But I can’t help wondering what a white 
boy, well brought up in the suburbs of wide 
lawns and strong family structures, has in 
mind when he wrecks a county park. 

It seems to me that when James A. McFaul, 
executive director of the Bergen County Park 
Commission, described the other day the 
mean and mindless disfigurement of public 
parks he raised a question that goes to the 
heart of mankind's dreadful iliness. 

A rioter's anger can be understood, and 80 
can his willingness to appease himself with 
an armload of booze and toasters and maybe. 
an air-conditioner he'll never know how to 
install and operate. 

He ls a simple case of cause and effect. The 
rioter has à purpose, and the fact that it is 
an eyil purpose need not be relevant. At the 
very least he's getting even with somebody 
for something. 

This ts lofty ethics Indeed compared with 
the motivation of young people who spend 
their evenings destroying their own parks. 

Look at Mr. McFaul's catalogue of destruc- 
tion and defacement in parks which the 
people decreed so that the pressure of living 
crammed together might be relieved a little 
for us all, including the young: 

Piumbers’ equipment is lugged into the 
parks to rip out pipes and toilets in rest 


rooms. 
Specialized tools are brought to disable 
heavy equipment like bulldozers. 
Obscenities are written or painted on fences 
and bulldings—of course, 
Motorcycle riders drag race on the falr- 
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ways and greens of the Overpeck Golf Course, 
which hasn't been opened to players yet, 
and our most precious resource has been rid- 
ing bicycles through newly seeded greens. 

Windows are broken, lumber Is laboriously 
dragged to a pond and dumped In, surveyors’ 
stakes are ripped up, equipment and mate- 
rials are stolen, signs identifying trees and 
plants are slashed. 

This is a protest against what? It is a 
demand for what? It is a statement of what 
hunger of grievance or wrath? 

The questions are meant to be considered 
seriously, because it seems to me that until 
we understand what impels young people to 
desecrate themselves and their own house- 
hold we shall not understand why young 
people become old people who make a mess 
of the world they must live in. 

Again, the rioter in the ghetto is com- 
prehensible. He knows what he's doing and 
why. Comprehensible is the gang of privileged 
suburbanites who so hate their world that 
they took a sledge-hammer to Pascack Hills 
High School, Likewise as respectable as a 
law in physics is the Klansman who mugs 
Catholics, the Wasp who mugs Jews, the 
white Christian who dynamites black 
churches. They are as natural and specific as 
u rattlesnake. 

But in the presence of the black and bot- 
tomless mystery of the child who loathes 
woods and seedling grass and air and open 
space, who assaults with tools the environ- 
ment which defines him and holds him in his 
shape, who mugs Nature herself under cover 
of darkness—in the presence of this mystery 
what can you do but gasp a prayer? 

We have learned to deal at least inwardly 
with the sound of shote and shattered glass 
and running feet. But how shall we cope 
when the parks aren't safe in the parks any- 
more? i 


Coalition in the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
New York Times Mr. John Herbers has 
contributed a very good news analysis on 
the Republican-Southern Democrat 
coalition. Acknowledged or not, the Re- 
publican bloc has found itself in the 
same camp with Southern Democrats in 
shaping some important legislation in 
the 90th Congress. 

Mr. Herbers column follows: 
COALITION IN THE Houses SourH’s DEMOCRATS 

Vorne WrrR GOP Desprre FORD'S REJECT- 

ING SUCH Tactics 

(By John Herbers) 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 8—Less than three 
months after Gerald R. Ford, the House Re- 
publican leader, publicly denounced the idea 
of a coalition with Southern Democrats, 
such a coalition has voted against the Ad- 
ministration Democrats on a number of im- 
portant issues. 

In fact, the coalition has been so effective, 
that the Democratic Study Group, composed 
of about 140 liberals, has published a memo- 
randum documenting the damage that the 
coalition voting has done to eight or more 
Administration proposals. 

Yesterday, the coalition succeeded in re- 
writing President Johnson's anticrime bill 
according to Republican specifications, Fifty- 
six Democrats from the 11 states, of the Old 
Confederacy joined an almost solid Republi- 
can bloc to give the states, rather than the 
Attorney General, chief control of grants 
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under the bill and to write into the bill 
provisos that measures against riots and 
organized crime be given priority. 

Last May 9, in a speech at Bowling Green 
University in Ohio, Mr. Ford said that he 
had developed a “Southern strategy” to avoid 
a renewal of the coalition of the Republican 
leadership and the Southern Democrats that 
existed before 1945. 

“The strategy,” he said, “is to drive South- 
ern Democrats in the House in to the arms of 
the Administration, where they belong, on 
votes that will hurt them in their home Con- 
gressional districts.” 

The makeup of the House is 91 Democrats 
from 18 Southern and border states, 156 
Democrats from 37 other states and 186 
Republicans. 

The Southerners, therefore, are in a posi- 
tion of influence on partisan issues if they 
decide to be independent of their party line, 
as they frequently do. 

Asked today what had happened to his 
Southern strategy, Mr. Ford said it was ex- 
actly the same. 

“The amendments which the House at- 
cepted yesterday were conceived and drafted 
by Republican members without any con- 
sultation with any Democrat. It was a Repub- 
lican position through and through. If others 
voted for it, we can’t help that.” 

Under the old coalition, he said, the Repub- 
lican leadership and leaders of the Southern 
Democratic bloc consulted in advance on 
strategy and policy. 

In the past, Mr, Ford contended, Southern 
Democrats have been elected by telling the 
yoters that they do not need Republican Rep- 
resentatives because they, the Democrats, 
work hand in glove with them. 

Today Mr. Ford said that on some issues, 
such as raising the debt ceiling, which the 
Republicans posed 100 per cent many 
Southern aaheorksa voted with the Admin- 
istration. 

In the next year’s elections, under Mr. 
Ford's strategy. the Republicans will go into 
Southern onal districts and try to 
tie the Democratic incumbents to President 
Johnson on as many votes as they can and 
take credit for the programs that the South- 
ern Democrats supported in the coalition. 

And It is from the South that the Republi- 
cans are hoping to pick up a sizable bloc of 
seats in 1968. 

Whatever the merit of this strategy, the 
Republican leaders are exuding a confidence 
and independence that have not been seen 
for a long time on their side of the aisle. 
The party discipline has been excellent while 
the Administration Democrats have been in 
disarray. 

The general mood of the House is one of 
frustration and unhappiness over the na- 
tional criticism that has been directed at the 
present Congress, sometimes called the “neg- 
ative 90th.” 

The malaise, however, has not penetrated 
the Republican leaders, who are happily 
looking forward to next year’s elections. They 
need to gain 31 seats to control the House. 
And they are talking about winning the 
House even if the Republicans do not gain 
the Presidency. 

Nor do the Republicans feel any need to 
seek out the Southern Democrats. Many of 
their policies, while designed for national 
consumption, happen to be ready made for 
Southern voters. It is the Southerners who 
have to come to them, as happened yesterday. 

STERN LINE ON RIOTS 


This summer, the Congressional Republi- 
can leaders have consistently taken a hard 
line on the riots. They have called for swift 
punishment of lawbreakers, protection of life 
and property and strengthening of law en- 
forcement against disorder. 

On social programs, they would strip the 
Federal agencies of many controls and invest 
this authority in the states and they would 
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activate private enterprise rather than gov- 
ernment in urban and other programs. 

This kind of policy has been in the plat- 
forms of successful Southern politicians for 


years. 

The question that remained with most ob- 
servers was whether the Republican pro- 
gram, so appealing to Southerners, would ap- 
peal to the nation as a whole. 


The War in Our Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks the Nation has 
witnessed a series of outbreaks which ex- 
press the frustration and despair of the 
millions of Americans who do not partici- 
pate in our society. Generations of ne- 
glect and injustice have produced a new 
“underclass” where traditional values 
and opportunities simply do not exist. 

This situation was recently reviewed 
by a man who has served in two admin- 
istrations, served with distinction, par- 
ticularly in the areas of minority rights 
and urban poverty. I recommend this 
article to my fellow Members of the Con- 
gress, particularly to those who appear 
more interested in punishment than 
prevention. 

THE WAR IN OUR Crries—Irs Cavses—Cures 

(Nore.—Violence and rioting have made 
battiefields of America’s city streets this 
Summer. Too few understand why. Too many 
suggest ridiculous remedies. Richard Good- 
win of Brookline, a former special assistant 
to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, is the 
exception, His speech last week before the 
Summer Institute for Adults at Brandeis 
University is truly an historic analysis of the 
strife. He also proposes avenues to civil 
peace and economic justice which ring with 
the New Frontier and Great Society aspira- 
tions others uttered, few knew were the 
brainchildren of ghostwriter Goodwin. The 
Globe here presents significant excerpts 
from his speech.) 

(By Richard Goodwin) 

Between the time this lecture was sched- 
uled and tonight has come the shadow of 
a war whose immense portent for our na- 
tion, for its welfare and grandeur, dwarfs 
the American interest in the baffling and 
bloody struggle in Southeast Asia. 

It is the war in our cities. It is the first 
large-scale racial conflict in American his- 
tory. It is the bloody eruption of despair, 
hatred and yearning. 

It is, or may be, if we are wise, the last 
great battle in the 200-year effort to form 
“a more perfect union.” 

Since I am a politician, although now 
retired, I share the political compulsion to 
affirm that violence and rioting are wrong, 
that order must be enforced; and those who 
shatter the law must be subjected to the 
rigors of justice, tempered, in this case, with 
@ discriminating application of understand- 
ing and compassion. 

Yet condemnation does not absolve us 
from the duty to understand; punishment 
is not prevention; nor does history offer 
much comfort to any who may thing griev- 
ance and despair can be subdued by force... 

Being against violence is like being against 
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sin. It is right; it is popular; and it is easy. 
However, it will not diminish evil, unless 
you also provide alternatives to the tempta- 
tions and desires which drive men toward 
wrong. 

If the beginning of wisdom is understand- 
ing; the condition of effective political solu- 
tion is knowledge of the problem. What lays 
behind the present civil strife? What has 
caused the cities of America,~in the year 
1967, to dissolve into fury and chaos? 

We know some things are not causes. 

This has not been caused by some mysteri- 
ous and special defect in Negro character. 
Few people have borne oppression and an- 
guish with greater forbearance and patience 
Men truly without hopé or expectation 
do not revolt. 

Only when the door to possibility opens to 
a sliver of light do men hurl themselves 
against it. If we can see this so clearly in 
Africa and Asia and Latin America—where 
long dormant populations have stirred to 
revolution—we should be able to understand 
it in our own country. 

AGITATORS NOT TO BLAME 


Nor has the violence been caused by a 
few “agitators” or irresponsible leaders, Agl- 
tation can help provoke violence, but such 
men flourish only because the soil is fertile, 
and they are usually swept along, sometimes 
to national notoriety, by people they do not 
control. 

We must condemn any who preach vio- 
lence, but we must not Indulge ourselves 
in the comforting and dangerous illusion 
that silencing a few men will bring peace 
and security to our streets. 

Nor is there violence because Negroes have 
decided they can achieve more by riots than 
by laws and work. 

The riots are not carefully planed, purpose- 
ful demonstrations. They are wild, aimless, 
and accidental in immediate cause, if not in 
basic condition. Most of the participants ex- 
pect little from thelr goyernments or from 
white society. That is one of the reasons they 
find themselves in the streets. 

It would be heartening if the causes were 
so simple and lucid; swiftly understood and 
quickly dealt with. 

The truth, however, is that they are rooted 
in the far more profound conditions or urban 
Negro life in mid-twentieth Century America. 
It is as if a lens were suddenly placed over 
the ghettos, bringing to a searing focus the 
converging rays of Negro poverty, rapid ur- 
banization, modern technology and affluence 
and the state of the world. 

We have had other waves of urban minori- 
ties. Their descendants are justly proud of 
their success in rising from poverty. There 18 
much in their experience which should be 
instructive to the Negro, But none of them 
has had a 300-year history of American 
oppression. 

None of them began their climb amidst 
the conditions and possibilities of modern 
America. And none of them were black, 

Therefore it is not enough to say that 
Negroes should do as other minorities have 
done, They can't. Not for want of ability or 
effort. They live in a different world. 

If we understand this, we can give more 
sympathetic understanding to the springs 
that feed the rising flood of violence. 

INCENTIVE TO LEARN ERODED 

First, of course, is poverty itself; not sim- 
ply the lack of money, but a poverty which 
infects every institution of this society with- 
in a society. 

Men cannot earn a decent wage. Some- 
times they cannot find a job at all. They 
cannot, therefore, sustain a family, and those 
unable to meet a responsibility are often 
driven to deny it. 

Thus, the Negro child is born not only into 
material poverty, but often amidst a poverty 
of a family life, deprived of important sus“ 
taining relationships. 
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As he grows older he is sent to overcrowded 
schools which do not teach, and where mini- 
mal order and discipline rather than learn- 
ing is the principal objective. 

As he crows older he discovers that his job 
Opportunities are narrow and scarce. Negro 
unemployment is actually growing, the gap 
between Negro and white employment is 
widening, and the rate of joblessness among 
teen-age Negroes is astronomical. 

Thus the incentive to learn is eroded be- 
Cause there seems little point to an educa- 
tion which is miserable in content and which 
leads nowhere. When he drops out, and often 
even if he finishes, the prophecy is fulfilled. 

There is little opportunity to sustain life 
decently and little hope that hard work will 
bring rising income. And so the process starts 
again with his children. 

This cycle, poverty breeding poverty, is im- 
mensely darkened by the conditions of the 
modern city. 

In his own neighborhood, the ghetto 
dweller often returns every night to squalor, 
perhaps to overcrowded rooms, in a crum- 
bling building without adequate heat or 
plumbing, and where the battle against filth 
is unending and unwinnable. 

The boy or girl has no place to play and 
no contact with nature. They are jammed 
in with thousands of others who share their 
plight. 

The resources which helped the rural Ne- 
gro endure material misery—nature, open 
spaces, a sense of community, of fruitful 
contact with friends and relatives—are all 
denied him. 

While the noise and filthy air, the crowded 
streets and continual press of other people, 
rub against nerves already raw. 

Meanwhile all around him, only a few 
blocks away or on the screen of his television 
set, he can see that other world: The white 
world. It is the world of well-dressed children 
and neatly furnished homes, of private cars 
and well-kept lawns; all the marvels of af- 
fluent America. 

It is not the simple facts of poverty, de- 

as they are, which breed violence 
and hatred in many Negroes, It is, especially 
for the young man, the hopelessness of his 
Own future and the savage contrast which is 
forced upon his consciousness, i 

Is there a solution for distress which 
Springs from such multifarious sources? 
There is not one solution but many. All of 
them require a national determination to 
confront the problem, and a national willing- 
ness to devote the necessary resources. 

There is no doubt that we can afford the 
effort. Were we to devote to poverty and the 
ghettoes the amounts we are now spending 
in Vietnam, we could begin a rapid transfor- 
mation. 

The return: would be enormous, not only 
in human well-being and domestic tran- 
quility, but in dollars and cents. 

Our entire history is proof that the addi- 
tion of new groups to the ranks of the edu- 
cated and productive lifts the prosperity and 
standard of living of all. Each new group has 
been feared as a competitor, It has always 
Proved an invaluable partner. 

An investment now will be returned a 
hundred-fold by the millions who become 
Part ofthe labor force and the consuming 
Public. It is true, as President Kennedy said, 
the rising tide lifts all the boats. 


Moreover we know how to begin. We are 


told that urban and racial problems are dif- 
ficult, subtle, and complex. So they are. Ex- 
Perts and technicians bombard us with sug- 
gestions and solutions. 

Yet the basic needs are clear, and there 
ls no single right answer but rather there 
are many which will have an impact. The 
important thing is that we begin. 

FIRST, we should add to our manifestos 
Of law and order a manifesto of hope. The 
life of millions of people cannot be changed 
Overnight, 
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We can, however, begin with immediate 
impact projects which will demonstrate our 
concern, ease some of the most urgent afflic- 
tions and, most importantly, restore to young 
people some feeling of hope about the future 
and some confidence that a better life is 
possible. 

To the extent hope replaces despair, to 
that extent will our cities become more 
peaceful. 

Possibilities for such projects are limited 
only by the imagination of national and 
local officials, Let me give a few examples. 

Every part of the country has large park 
and recreation areas which could be devoted, 
in part, to Summer camps and to work and 
study projects for the city poor—giving them 
some contact with nature, relief from the 
oppressiveness of a city Summer, the chance 
to learn new skills and to sense new indi- 
vidual capacities, 

It should also be possible, in a city like 
Boston, to recruit large numbers of volun- 
teers from the intellectual and university 
community to spend part of each week in 
city schools, easing the shortages of teach- 
ers and infusing the system with new energy 
and imagination. 

This would require a drastic shift in the 
traditional patterns of school administration, 
but would permit us to draw on a huge 
reservoir of unused talent. I have little doubt 
that such a volunteer program would meet 
with enormous response on the part of Bos- 
tons ciyic-minded university community. As 
it is, we let one of our greatest sources of 
talent lie idle. 

‘There are many other projects which could 
have an immediate impact—from 
pools to training and recreation programs. 
They can begin to change the attitudes which 
breed such destructive passion, 

SHATTERING THE DOOM 


Second, Is to begin work on the more pro- 
found and difficult problems. Specific tech- 
niques may differ but the essential needs 
are clear: 

It is for better schools and more teachers, 
for decent housing and medical treatment; 
for a humane welfare especially 
one which does not require a broken family 
as a condition of heip; for training programs 
and for job opportunities. 

It is basically to attack the entire doomed 
and dreary cycle of poverty at once as the 
only way to shatter it forever. 

The air if full of programs for this pur- 
pose. They range from aid to education and 
incentives for private investment. to sys- 
tems of family allowance and a negative 
income tax. 

I do not pretend to assess the merits of 
particular proposals. However the harsh 
fact of the matter is that debate has only 
been a mask for our unwillingness to pass 
the laws and spend the money. 

We can vote laws against violence and 
rejects programs to exterminate rats from 
the slums. We yote tens of billlons to fight 
for freedom abroad and refuse the amounts 
needed to increase and enrich freedom at 
home. 

As long as this is so, unrest will increase. 
When it changes, as it must change, the 
possibilities are endless, the way will be open 
and progress can be swift. 

Third, we must make a coherent effort to 
create a sense of community among Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

This means we should no longer think 
simply in terms of building housing units 
and projects; but of creating real communi- 
ties—places where a man can live and work 
and play, find necessary services, and meet 
with his friends; all within an area which 
is small enough to be comprehensive. 

It will also mean permitting and en- 
couraging Negroes to leave the ghettoes as 
other minorities have done. Integrated 
Negroes don't riot and rebel. 
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Moreover nothing is more critical than to 
create a sense of identification with the 
larger American community. That will be 
impossible as long as white society shuts its 
doors. 

Fourth, we must devote serlous study to 
the causes of racial hostility, to the springs 
of fear and hostility evoked by the color of 
& man's skin. The old song goes: You've got 
to be carefully taught to hate and fear. 

Somehow millions of Americans are 
taught. If we can understand how this hap- 
pens, we can begin to combine It. 

It seems to me this will require specific 
changes in the education of white children— 
changes designed to combat intolerance and 
enlarge the belief in our common humanity. 
I am not talking about propaganda. For it 
is true that all men are equal and it is the 
job of education to carry the truth to the 
heart as well as the mind. 

These are, in general and broad outline, 
some of the paths toward domestic tranquil- 
ity and a more perfect union. 

Few can be found who, in the abstract, will 
deny their necessity. Yet we are witnessing 
a strange and ominous surge of distrust and 
hostility between white and black America. 

This is the most dangerous development 
of all. We cannot afford a darkening down- 
ward spiral of resentment breeding resent- 
ment, fear engendering fear, violence sum- 
moning suppression. That way lies disaster 
for both black and white Americans 

There is work and prosperity for all in 
this abundant land. No man’s well-being 
threatens another. 

The ideals and purpose of this nation from 
its very beginning call upon us to assist the 
painful struggles of our fellow citizens and 
to help them enter the door of American 
opportunity. 

In the most profound sense this is the 
only alternative if we are to preserve and 
strengthen the heart of this nation and the 
soul of our common humanity. 

We are not enemies, but the common 
victims of the great wrong of racial injustice 
which has stained our history for 300 years. 

I know it is often considered sentimental 
to talk about the deeper causes of violence. 
Yet that does not detract from the truth of 
those causes. Those who ignore them invite 
failure. 

Neither are we served by those who ride 
the shifting winds of understandable popular 
resentment; by those who seek to persuade 
us that the policeman's club and the armored 
car are the answer to our problems. 

They are Jeading us toward war; not a 
fight in foreign lands but one which will rip 
the fabric of American life itself. 

If we ever needed moral leadership we 
need it now. The times demand men at every 
level of government who will tell us of our 
responsibilities as well as our rights, who 
pursue justice as well as tranquillity, who 
teach that our problems are difficult and 
complicated and that they will require effort 
and sacrifice. 

We have such leaders and there will be 
more. For I believe it is those who reach for 
the noblest and most compassionate instincts 
of the American people—not those who feed 
nameless fears and aimless discontent—who 
touch the deepest energies of this country. 

And at least if they lose, they do so nobly. 

We must enforce the law and bring justice 
to the law breaker. But if this is all we do 
in the face of such huge despairs; if we pile 
up wealth and power while allowing millions 
to live in poverty, then we will truly become 
the oppressors our worst enemies say us 
to be. 

I do not believe this will happen. For in 
every great test of the past, victory has 
finally gone to the forces of compassion and 
justice. That is the nature of Americans. 
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Upward Bound Project Working at 
‘Columbia University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have told 
the House before of the Upward Bound 
project called Operation Double Discov- 
ery being carried on by Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City. An excellent arti- 
cle by Frank McLoughlin appearing in 
the New York Sunday News on July 9 
reaffirmed the contribution which Double 
Discovery is to previously destitute and 
often desperate young lives. 


To sum up how much Upward Bound 
can mean to young people of poverty 
backgrounds, Mr. McLoughlin refers to 
the case of William Wright, a 17-year- 
old high school junior from Brooklyn, 
who entered Double Discovery last year: 

Before last summer I wasn't sure I would 
go to college 


William is quoted as saying 


now I have only one question: Can you tell 
me a good law school? 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. McLoughlin’s article, 
which follows, gives further evidence of 
the vital role of Upward Bound in the 
war on poverty. 

No Fun SUMMER von THEM; SINGULAR PREP 
SCHOOL SHUNS Sure WINNERS 
(By Frank McLoughlin) 

Perhaps the most exclusive “prep school” 
in the country has opened for its third year 
on the Columbia University campus. Its 
students, many of them from Brooklyn and 
Queens, aren't the sons and daughters of 
the nation’s wealthiest or most powerful 
families and they won't be wearing clothes 
from Madison Ave. shops. 

But, like the rich, it was their station in 
life, decided by an accident of birth, which 
earned them the privilege of admission to 
the “prep.” 

Actually a college cram course, the school 
is reserved for youngsters from families which 
have never had a son or daughter graduate 
from college; from neighborhoods that have 
never seen a college graduate. 

The school isn't a year-round one—it 
lasts only eight summer weeks—and its name 
“Operation Double Discovery“ doesn't have a 
rich heritage of American history behind it. 
But its idea is especially American. 

NEVER CONSIDERED IT 

Operation Daily Discovery is exploiting one 
of the nation's greatest untapped natural re- 
sources—the vast segment of our youth with 
the potential to graduate from college who 
have never even considered the possibility— 
let alone wanted it. 

The eight-week course is an outgrowth of 
the City University’s year-round progam to 
find high school students with potential, even 
if their marks are poor. The pupils, 1,100 of 
them at present, are sent to special classes 
at one school in each Thomas Jefferson, and 
in Queens, borough. In Brooklyn, they go 
to Jamaica High School. 

The program attempts to do more than 
raise marks. Its hardest job is convincing 
the youngsters and their parents, that they 
can attend college. Then, it tries to make 
them want to go. Interviews, psychological 
tests, small classes, any tool available is 
used 
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PERSUADED TO START 

Three years ago, shortly after the program 
began, undergraduates at Columbia per- 
suaded the Ivy League school to start a pro- 
gram to select a few of the 1,100 for more 
intense training at the Morningside campus. 

There were 120 pupils in the first eight- 
week session, and this year there are 300. 
More unique, probably, than the program 
itself, is the method of selection: 

“We don't pick sure winners to attend the 
summer session at Columbia,” said Murray 
Bromberg, chairman of the English depart- 
ment at Jefferson and an associate director 
of the program. “We could have had kids we 
knew would do a tremendous job, but we 
made risky selections,” 

“We chose students who were real ques- 
tion marks and they have really surprised us. 
I don't know what the answer is, maybe it’s 
Just living the college life and associating 
with the counselors, students from Columbia 
and Barnard.” 


DO MUCH BETTER 


Students at Double Discovery have done 
three or four times better, on the average, 
than other pupils in the program who have 
not had the opportunity of spending the 
summer at Columbia. More than 80% have 
passed regents in geometry and 70% in bi- 
ology, compared to 20% of the larger group, 
said Bromberg. 

The youngsters attend smaller classes, 
away from the pressure of exams, and their 
teachers are the best available, both from 
high school and colleges. They have a full 
range of extracurricular activities and make 
field trips to museums, concerts and other 
cultural activities. They sleep in Columbia 
dormitories. 

Another incentive for students who might 
otherwise have to spend their summers work- 
ing is a weekly stipend of $10. Some youths, 
who have returned for their second or third 
year, earn money by tutoring first-timers. 

STRESSES CONTINUITY 


One of the Columbia student directors of 
the program is Roger Lehécka, of 60-34 
Broadway, Woodside, He sees the most im- 
portant part of the program as its 
continuity. 

It has a tremendous effect on them,” he 
said, “when they realize it's not just one 
fun summer. We have 120 back for the third 
year and 117 are here for the second time.” 

He pointed out that all will be interviewed 
by Columbia's admissions office before they 
go home, some to be accepted, others to learn 
how to face one of the more crucial moments 
of their young lives. 

The real test of the program’s success 
comes next spring when Its first graduates 
apply for college. Many of them didn't even 
want to go to high school, 

Typical is William Wright of 191 Sands St., 
Brooklyn. The 17-year-old Jefferson junior 
said: “Before last summer I wasn't sure I 
would go to college. Now I have only one 
question: Can you tell me a good law 
school?” 


Clarence Belden Randall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Clar- 
ence Belden Randall, who died last Fri- 
day night at the age of 76, devoted a life- 
time to the defense of private enterprise 
through his work in both Government 
and industry. He will long be remembered 
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for the years he gave to business, and for 
his later contributions to Government 
under four Presidents. 

After joining Inland Steel in 1925, and 
becoming president of that company in 
1949, Mr. Randall was a leader in the 
steel industry’s protest to the Govern- 
ment’s seizure of the steel industry in 
1952. Later, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to chair the President’s 
Commission on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy. Under the Kennedy administration 
Mr. Randall continued his career in Gov- 
ernment as Chairman of a special com- 
mittee on the civil service pay scale. Re- 
cently he performed several special 


assignments for President Johnson. 


It is with great sorrow that I note the 
passing of this great philanthropist, in- 
dustrialist, civil servant, and author. His 
work for his country has been significant 
and ours is a better nation because of 
his contributions. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp two tributes to Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, one which appeared in the New 
York Times on August 7, 1967, and one 
which was printed in the Washington 
Post on August 9, 1967, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1967] 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


The efforts of American industry to keep 
from being throttled by unreasonable gov- 
ernment restraints would be more effective 
if all business executives had as lively a sense 
of civic responsibility as Clarence B. Randall. 
He never made the mistake of identifying 
resistance to Federal encroachment with a 
sterile negativism toward all exercises of pub- 
lc power to improve living standards and 
build a better world. 

He came to national attention in 1952 
when, as head of Inland Steel, he served as 
the articulate chief spokesman for industry 
in its successful fight against President Tru- 
man’s strike seizure of the steel mills. But 
that battle was followed by a steadily in- 
creasing involvement in White House assign- 
ments to promote foreign aid and trade in 
the interest of a more peaceful and pros- 
perous world. Far from damning all govern- 
ment officials as boobish bureaucrats, he 
headed a panel that called for higher salaries 
to compensate adequately those exercising 
the heavy responsibilities of top public office. 

He defended freedom for the individual by 
demonstrating how much one free American 
could contribute to advancing the total 
welfare. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 9, 1967] 
CLARENCE BELDEN RANDALL 


Clarence B. Randall, who died on Saturday 
in his 77th year, made his mark as an indus- 
trialist, a philanthropist and as chairman of 
important Presidential commissions on for- 
eign economic policy and the compensation 
of Federal employes. Other gifted indus- 
trialists made valuable contributions to pub- 
lie policy, but Clarence Randall’s later career 
was unique in that it Involved a personal 
conversion. He came to Washington with s 
negative bias toward Government and 
emerged as a highly constructive critic, ® 
principled conservative who recognized and 
appreciated excellence among civil servants. 

Mr. Randall rose +> national prominence 
in the 1952 dispute over Federal seizure of 
the steel mills when he discarded the efforts 
of the Inland Stecl speech writers and turned 
his powerful oratory on the Truman Admin- 
istration. When he came to head the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy in the 
early days of the Eisenhower Administration, 
It was feared that he would swell the ranks 
of the more narrow-minded industrialist’ 
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who occupied high Government posts. But 
Mr. Randall soon himself an open- 
minded man of principle who placed the pub- 
lic interest above self-interest. He fought 
the protectionists in his own party, and while 
the Randall Commission broke no new 
ground, it was instrumental in securing the 
extension of the reciprocal trade agreements. 

Clarence Randall, a powerful public 
speaker who never referred to notes, ran Gov- 
ernment meetings with the iron hand of a 
top sergeant. Anyone who came late, irre- 
épective of rank or status, was swiftly and 
furiously reprimanded. It was for this gruff 
candor and for his adherence to liberal eco- 
nomic principles which he expounded in šev- 
eral books that Clarence Randall will be 
remembered and admired. 


Race Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest tragedies of the recent rioting 
is that the cause of civil rights has been 
Pushed back many years. 

Jobs will now be more difficult to ac- 
quire because industry has been driven 
out. Housing will be more difficult to 
find because investors are terrified, and 
school integration will seriously suffer 
because whites will move to the suburbs 
in even more increasing numbers. The 
most serious effect is that the gap be- 
tween black and white will widen con- 
Siderably because many will associate 
civil rights with lawlessness, 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues a WCBS—TV editorial broad- 
Cast presented on July 26 and 27, 1967, 
Concerning this problem. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

Race Riots 

It seems to us that in recent years the 
notion has grown that rioting is a legitimate 
and constructive form of civil rights protest. 
According to this notion, a riot will cause 
“whitey” to become fearful of the energy of 
the ghettos and then he'll rush in with jobs, 
housing and schools. 3 

The acceptance of this theory by a growing 
number of the poor accounts, in our opinion, 
for the devastation that erupted in our cities 
this week. We heard a version of it in Spanish 
Harlem this week. There, at least a few 
People have described the attitude as—well, 
the Negroes gain attention by rioting, so let's 
Bet some attention for the Puerto Ricans. 

It is urgent now that everyone with an 
audience among the Negro poor impress upon 
them the truth. And the truth is that riot- 
ing does not advance civil rights, it is destroy- 
ing the movement which had gained such 
Constructive momentum in this country. 
Rioting does not provide jobs. It drives in- 
dustry out. Rioting does not provide housing. 
It terrifies the investors who will build the 
housing. Rioting does not integrate the 
Schools. It causes the whites to fiee to the 
Suburbs, there to be even more resistant to 
mie ien for the sake of their peace of 


The pressures caused by rioting are forcing 
the people of this nation to choose between 
two values that should not be opposed to 
each other. They are being forced to choose 

n civil rights and law and order. If 
continues, it can only be an agonizing 
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national tragedy, because, of course, law 
and order will prevail. 

Those who are sincere about civil rights 
progress, who are sincere about helping the 
poor to a better share of America, should 
today be preaching that message in the 
troubled ghettos of our nation. 

Those who preach riot, or who passively 
accept riot, are betraying the poor, and de- 
stroying the civil rights movement. 


Fiscal Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the following article by Mr. Milton 
Friedman, of Newsweek magazine, on 
fiscal responsibility, will be of great in- 
terest to my colleagues and the readers 
of the RECORD: 

Fiscal RESPONSIBILITY 


For the twelve months ending June 30, 
1967, the Federal government ran a deficit of 
about 810 billion. And this may be only a 
mild foretaste of things to come. On present 
projections, the current year’s deficit is likely 
to be two or three times as large. What does 
fiscal responsibility call for in the face of 
these staggering deficits? 

At first glance, the answer seems straight- 
forward: restraint in spending and higher 
taxes. That is why there is a “Rising Consen- 
sus for a Tax Hike” (Newsweex, July 24). 

In my opinion, this is a shortsighted an- 
swer. The deficit in the Federal budget is 
only a symptom of a more deep-seated mal- 
ady: the size of government spending. 

When the Administration urges higher 
taxes, It points to Vietnam as the source of 
the deficit. That is f half-truth. Of course, If 
military spending were lower—and other 
spending the same—the deficit would be 
smaller. But civilian spending too has 
been rising rapidly—as the Administration 
proudly proclaims when it seeks to calm the 
liberal critics of its Vietnam policy. And this 
rise has been reinforced by growing spending 
by state and local governments. 

All in all, we work from Jan, 1 to nearly 
the end of April to furnish the wherewithal 
for government spending, only then can we 
turn to providing for our private needs. 


TAXES AND SPENDING 


This situation would be dangerous to our 
liberty even if we were getting our 
money's worth from present government 
spending. But there is scarce a man so rash 
as to say that we are. Most of us regard high 
military spending as a necessary evil. But 
even many proponents of big government 
are having second thoughts about numerous 
civilian programs—from the agricultural 
subsidies of the New Deal to the zooming 
welfare measures of the Great Society. Time 
and again, extravagant promises have been 
made that this or that expensive program will 
solve this or that social problem. And time 
and again, the result is that both costs and 
problems multiply. 

But what relevance does this have to taxes? 
If we adopt such programs, does not fiscal 
responsibility at least call for imposing taxes 
to pay for them? The answer is that postwar 
experience has demonstrated two things. 
First, that Congress will spend whatever the 
tax system will raise—plus a little (and re- 
cently, a lot) more. Second, that, surprising 
as it seems, it has proved difficult to get taxes 
down once they are ralsed. The special in- 
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terests created by government spending have 
proved more potent than the general interest 
in tax reduction. 

If taxes are raised in order to keep down 
the deficit, the result is likely to be a higher 
norm for government spending. Deficits will 
again mount and the process will be repeated. 

If government spending can be restrained, 

in the economy will, at present tax 

rates, add enough to revenues in a few years 

to eliminate the deficit and even to permit 

tax reduction. This is a big if. But let taxes 

be raised and there is no if about it at all. 

The deficits can be temporary; higher taxes 
are almost certain to be permanent. 
DEFICITS AND INFLATION 


If we do not cut spending and do not raise 
taxes, will not the large interim deficits pro- 
duce severe Inflation? 

Deficits have often been connected with 
inflation, but they need not be. Deficits were 
large in 1931 and 1932 when prices were fall- 
ing drastically. There was a surplus in 1919— 
20 when prices were rising rapidly, Whether 
deficits produce inflation depends on how 
they are financed. If, as so often happens, 
they are financed by creating money, they 
unquestionably do produce inflationary pres- 
sure. If they are financed by borrowing from 
the public, at whatever interest rates are 
necessary, they may still exert some minor 
inflationary pressure. However, their major. 
effect will be to make interest rates higher 
than they would otherwise be. A short spell of 
high interest rates is vastly to be preferred to 
a long spell of high taxes. 

Those of us who believe that government 
has reached a size at which it threatens to 
become our master rather than our servant 
should therefore (1) oppose any tax in- 
crease; (2) press for expenditure cuts; (3) 
accept large deficits as the lesser of evils; 
(4) favor the financing of these deficits by 
borrowing from the public rather than by 
undue creation of money; and (5) urge the 
elimination of artificial ceilings on the rate 
of interest at which the government may 
borrow in order to foster this objective. 


In the long view, that is the course of true 
fiscal responsibility. 


— 


War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today there 
is a constant plea for more and more 
funds to be poured into the war on pov- 
erty. However, the success of this war as 
a solution to the ills of poverty has been, 
to say the least, very questionable. The 
failure of this program is pointed out 
very poignantly in the following letter 
that I recently receiyed from a constit- 
uent. 

The letter follows: 

Cnzsr wood, KY., 
August 7, 1967. 
Hon. M. G. SNYDER, k 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Snyper: This letter is to voice 
my strenuous objection to a 10% surtax in- 
crease if any portion of these funds is to 
further the poor war folly. My view along 
this line stems from practical observation in 
the, to me, unquestionable lack of benefits 
from tax money applied in such direction 
after several personal dealings with job ap- 
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plicants referred to me by the local poverty 
war office. 

I decided to try some of the unemployed 
listed by the local poverty war office early 
last year. None of the people hired through 
this office worked out at all. For documenta- 
tion purposes, here are the results of the 
four most interesting failures obtalned over 
a period of some 18 months. The subjects in- 
clude one woman and three men (all adults 
with families) comprised of three negros and 
one white. Their work week was 44 hours 
with no Sunday work, vacations and paid 
holidays with earnings 50 to 65¢ per hour 
above minimum wages. 

One of these became the first negro retail 
sales clerk in this county to my knowledge 
while working for me. He was well liked and 
accepted by fellow workers and customers 
for the short time he was here. He left 
abruptly with no warning, reason or forward- 
ing address after a few weeks. Since then 
we have been repeatedly notified of potential 
unemployment benefit charges to us. 

Another subject, after a few weeks of em- 

ployment here, steadfastly. refused to come 
to work Saturdays without listing to or from 
port some 80 degrees. After three warnings, 
we of course fired him. We did so with mild 
regrets since he was soméwhat physically 
handicapped. The handicap resulted from 
earlier acquired gunshot wounds incurred 
from one of his girl friends or wife upon 
impregnating one or the other. We were never 
quite sure which was who. He too repeatedly 
appears on a notice of potential unemploy- 


poor war woman applicant in retail & cleri- 
cal office duties and three months straight- 
ening out the mess she did or caused by not 
doing. She had to quit after a few weeks be- 
cause the job made her nervous. We later 
learned she had confided the source of her 
nervousness in working to a mutual friend 
& I was told the employee became most up- 
set In discovering her relief checks would be 
eliminated if she persisted in working. And 
yet her annual salary would have been above 
the amount stated by the government as 
living in a state of poverty. She now, I un- 
derstand, has retired on a farm which she 
owns and is back on the dole. The poverty 
war office had told me, in sending her to 
apply for the job, that she was the best & 
smartest one they had listed. Since she is 
only one year older than I, I would say she 
appears to be somewhat more intelligent 
than I am because she appears to have it 
made. It would also seem that she is cer- 
tainly smarter than some of our north- 
eastern Senators who are inclined to further 
expand such portals of tax dollar idiocy. 

The last & most recent subject left ab- 
ruptly while I was on vacation several weeks 
ago. A quizzing of the employees on duty at 
the time revealed no stated reason of sub- 
stance, no duress, no future plans, no bet- 
ter jobs, no nothing really and neither was 
he fired by any of my subordinates, In or- 
der to help him get off rellef & get the job 
originally, I had even co-signed a small note 
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to enable him to buy an auto for transpor- 
tation to work. He felt riding a bus was 
beneath his dignity. Want to buy a 1953 
Lincoln? 

This concludes, and rightfully so I be- 
lieve, my patience in trying to fulfill any 
obligation incumbent on my private enter- 
prise to make such a social fiasco work. 

As for the dour plight of large urban areas 
in providing jobs and services attending in- 
creasing numbers of people migrating there, 
I say this: No one makes them move there. 
No one makes them stay if conditions are 
so bad and no one makes them breed more 
of their own kind in numbers approaching 
animalistic propagation of the lowest ver- 
tebrate or invertebrate order. At the same 
time farm operations in this county have 
actually been shut down or reduced because 
of lack of workers. Or perhaps and more 
probably I should say for the lack of those 
who will work. I wonder how many people 
of this county have left out because the 
dole was good in some large city somewhere. 
And finally it seems, the numbers of such 
people are drying up the funds for such 
dubious purposes. 

Because of all that is stated above I say 
to hell with a 10% or .1% surtax increase 
if any of it is to go to the perpetuation of 
such nonsensical and ineffectual programs 
dreamed up by the “excuse makers” portion 
of our government. It looks like good money 
thrown after bad to me. I have concluded 
that you cannot legisiate either initiative or 
intelligence and definitely a necessity to 
work cannot be effected with the existing re- 
wards for nonproductivity being as they 
are. Much less that they shouki be increased 
or even contemplated for increase, 

Would that there were some way this let- 
ter could be put to use beyond the point of 
your merely being informed of my personal 
views on these matters. 

Very truly yours, 
J. D. KOONTZ. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recogp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding §0 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
greesional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Prevention of Insurrection and Rebellion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF BOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 11, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
recent years some news commentators, 
while purporting to report unbiased 
“news,” have depicted normally peace- 
ful southern communities as citadels 
of hate and oppression.” 

This summer has again seen similar 
slanted and tasteless news productions 
which have similarly discredited the 
leaders and citizens of northern commu- 
nities. 

Mr. President, it is past time for the 
Mass communications media to mature 
and help to prevent rather than to fo- 
ment insurrection and rebellion. I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
editorial on this subject, entitled “A 
Complaint from/Newark,” in the Colum- 
bia, S.C., Record, of August 9, 1967, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A COMPLAINT From Newark 

There was nothing red-neckish about the 
Southern complaints. Nothing at all. There 
Was the simple discomfiture, the smoulder- 
ing anger, the righteous indignation over the 
Teporting done by outsiders who would 
Swarm down like starved locusts on any 
Southern community briefly beset by dif- 
culties of racial transition. 

Southerners would watch, appalled and 
disgusted as television and radio commen- 
tators (and some newspapermen) trans- 
formed their normally peaceful communi- 
ties into “citadels of hate and oppression” 
Peopled by “witless thugs.” 

Not that there weren't some Southern 
communities who were guilty, There were. 
But both the guilty and the guiltless were 
lumped together. 

‘The obsession continues to this date. When 
the American Brondcasting System chose to 
televise Columbia's RSVP program as an ex- 
ample of what this community Is doing for 
the American soldiers in Vietnam, the tele- 
Vision network felt strangely compelled to 
Teport what was being done for the Negro 
community in Columbia. 

Quite naturally, the story was quite in- 
Complete—telling absolutely nothing about 

remarkable Youth Step, Adult Step, 
Youth Opportunity, Center, Hend Start pro- 
Brams, central employment center and 
Others. 

Yet, the South is not now alone. Newark, 
Now Jersey, and ita editors now know what 
it's like to have a community misrepresented 
before the American people. 

William R. Clark, editor of the Newark 

ews, campaigned hard for Negro justice in 

is city. Yet, according to the July 29 issue 
Of Editor and Publisher, he “deeply resented 

e decay, poverty and racial problem angles 
Which, without counter-balancing facts, had 

en flashed across the nation, around the 
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world. Although Newark's problems were in- 
tense, he intimated that there were also the 
problems of racial transition common to 
most older cities, especially in the Northeast. 
He thought, too, that television coverage of 
the Newark riot had tended toward being 
inflammatory.“ 

Mort Pye, editor of the Newark Star- 
Ledger, agrees. “Interviewed in the paper’s 
new building, Pye, too, expressed himself as 
being dismayed by the coverage given the 
riot. III tell you this, some of those outside 
comments on the situation here sort of shook 
my confidence in honest reporting. They 
showed a complete lack of understanding of 
our problems. Still, one thing I learned, is 
that when this kind of trouble hits other 
cities, think twice about Jumping in with 
comment.“ 

This newspaper has tried, earnestly, not 
only to think twice, but thrice... and 
once again . . as the nation has confronted 
the Great Negro Passion of the 1960’s. It has 
sought to be responsible and hag tried to 
evoke responsibility from others. 

Many a Southern community has been 
crucified, over the past decade, by flamboy- 
ant, sensational reporting—especially by 
television networks—without counter-bal- 
ancing facts. Television news reporting, his- 
torically, stands where American print 
journalism did three or four decades ago. 
And for the preservation of stability in our 
society under law, it's got to mature in a 
hurry. For the sake of Newark and us all. 


Free Elections in South Vietnam 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr, O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I am one of the signatories of the state- 
ment regarding the elections in Vietnam 
referred to yesterday by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates] and ‘several 
other speakers. I have joined in this 
statement because of the crucial im- 
portance of the forthcoming elections in 
South Vietnam, It is essential that these 
elections be conducted In a manner that 
demonstrates to the people of Vietnam 
and to the world that the leadership of 
Scuth Vietnam has been freely chosen 
by the people and that the South Viet- 
namese Government is a people's govern- 
ment, not one imposed upon them by the 
United States or by anyone else. 

The actions taken by the South Viet- 
namese Government leading up to the 
impending election were taken with the 
strong support of President Johnson, 
Throughout these events the unwaver- 
ing support of this administration for a 
freely elected government in South 
Vietnam has been clear. 

It is tragic that developments within 
the last several weeks have cast a cloud 
over the electoral process. It is my belief 


that the President is as concerned by 
these developments as any Member of the 
House. I am confident that the President 
will do all within his power to encourage 
the present Government to insure the 
integrity of the campaign and the elec- 
tion that follows. In this effort, the Pres- 
ident will have my complete support. 


The Riot Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Killeen Daily Herald for Monday 
July 31, 1967, carried an editorial on the 
President’s Riot Commission which I feel 
is worthy of interest to each Member of 
this body. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include this editorial, as 
follows: l 

THE Riot COMMISSION 


President Johnson has given his newly- 
appointed Civil Disorders Commission 
exactly one year to study the causes of riots 
in the nation's cities, although an interim 
report will be made by next March 1. 

The 1l-member group headed by Illinois 
Gov. Otto Kerner is supposed to determine 
to what extent, if any, there has been plan- 
ning and organization in any of the riots; 
why riots occur in some cities and not in 
others; how well equipped and 
the local and state police, and the state guard 
units, to handle riots; and who 
in the riots—the rioters’ ages, level of edu- 
cation, job history, origins and their 
if any, in the community. 

It is a national shame that it took the 
tragedy of Detroit to accomplish this. The 
action is long overdue, 

In the President's own words, “Pillage, 
jooting, murder and arson have nothing to 
do with civil rights.” But the actions per- 
petrated by a minority of Negroes in Detroit 
whether they were fanatics or criminals or 
hoodlums or simply desperate or thoughtless 
men—betray and make a mockery of every- 
thing their race has accomplished since 
Emancipation. 

The violence they committed is s sin 
against their own people as wicked and in- 
excusable as anything that can be laid at 
the door of the white man. 

The scenes reported; from that city are 
similar to those that ve taken place in 
other cities, but raised to a scale unknown 
before. 

As usual, it was the innocent Negroes who 
suffered most. It was mostly thelr homes, 
their stores, their businesses that were 
smashed and ransacked and burned—in all- 
black areas as well as in supposedly model 
integrated nelghborhoods, 

Some white people, too, responded to the 
call to anarchy, joining with Negroes—not all 
of them poor and needy by any means—in 
co-operative looting of stores. 

Here was integration with a vengeance. 
Here was equality on the most primitive 
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level, Here was a mutual degrading descent 

to unreasoning animality when the restrain- 

ing and civilizing presence of authority was 
y removed. : 

Yet in other instances, Negroes formed 
armed guards to prevent other Negroes from 
attacking firemen who were attempting to 
save their homes. 

To say that the nation will not tolerate 
another Detroit is to voice a truism. No 
government, whether benevolent or tyran- 
nical, democratic or totalitarian, can permit 
attacks on itself by its own citizens. No 
community can permit its very existence to 
be threatened with anarchy and violence. 

Insurrections must and shall be put down, 
wherever and whenever they occur, with 
whatever force is necessary. Those who par- 
ticipate in them, whatever their color, must 
be dealt with according to the full measure 
of the law. 

It goes without saying that white America 
has the physical power to defeat black re- 
bellion. To the extent that that power is 
required to be exercised, to that extent will 
it be exercised. To the degree that Negro 
extremists wish to test that power, to that 
degree will it respond. 

But one thing the white community lacks 
is the ability to clamp a lid on civic chaos at 
its source. Only the Negro community can do 
that—the community of decent, law-abiding, 
hard-working Negroes who form the over- 
whelming majority and who are as horrified 
as anyone else by what has been happening 
in America’s cities, 

And to do that, they must begin rejecting 
the fanatics and troublemakers in their 
midst. They must cease shielding the sniper, 
or looking the other way as the firebomber 
goes about his mischief. They must refuse to 
play the game of cop-baiting and resist the 
impulse to get their share of the loot while 
the getting is good. 

They must mass behind their responsible 
leaders, those whose assault on prejudice and 
injustice is constructive and nonviolent and 
whose aim is to bring about an era of co- 
operation and mutual respect between all 
Americans, not a bloody racial Armageddon. 

Either they begin doing these things, and 
soon, or they will wake up to find themselves 
living in a police state, in which they will 
suffer most and for which they, not the 
rioters, will be ultimately responsible for they 
will have acquiesced in its creation. 
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These truths will become more and more 
evident to President Johnson's Civil Dis- 
orders Commission as it begins its investi- 
gation. Many of them are fully known to the 
millions of decent Negro and white citizens 
who read newspapers, watch television, and 
tune in radios. 

Gathering facts into the causes of riots is 
fine, but unless steps are taken to prevent 
them we are no better off than before. It is 
doubtful, also, if this nation can afford to 
wait a year or more to begin closing the gap. 
A few more like Detroit, and we shall have 
made a long step toward returning to the 
Dark Ages. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Our Pioneer Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the theme of the Iowa State fair is 
“Our Pioneer Heritage.’ One of the 
best known and well-attended State fairs 
in the United States, the Iowa State fair 
opens on Friday, August 18, and runs 
through Sunday, August 27. 

An article which appeared in the 
Burlington Hawk-Eye on Wednesday, 
August 9, is devoted to the theme of this 
year’s edition of the Iowa State fair. 


“Our PIONEER HERITAGE” THEME OF 
Srarx Fam 


Des Mors. Our Pioneer Heritage,“ the 
story of a state and of the men, women and 
circumstances making it, will be the 1967 
theme of the Iowa State Fair Friday, Aug. 18, 
through Sunday, Aug. 27 in Des Moines. 

The Iowa years from 1830 to 1865 were 
filled with strife, one culture receding, one 
triumphing. 

There was hope, with settlers coming with 
their families, breaking plows, spinning 
wheels, livestock. 

There was disaster with massacre; floods, 
drouth, epidemics, the small grave by the 
trail, 

There was accomplishment with law, 
order, soddies and cabins, then the big, stark 
frame home; churches, schools, libraries, 
roads, overland transportation to the bigger 
world outside. 

There was the push from the Mississippi 
toward the Missourl; dreams of a state that 
never could be, but a state with income and 
Tesources more munificent than dreams. 

Iowa country in 1830, historians say, was a 
“political orphan,” territorially abandoned 
when Missouri became a state in 1821 and 
on its own until spliced with Michigan Terri- 
tory in 1834, That merger gave it two coun- 
ties, De Buque and Demoine. 

Possibly those 13 years were the happiest, 
& boundless space of sky and grass, a shining 
green or icy white landscape, clear, tree-hung 
rivers, wild flowers and game, a great silence 
in its splendid aloneness, before man of nec- 
essity had to trample, cut and slash, to cover 
the wandering paths with corn and potatoes, 
to crush the travois with trains. 

Iowa had been a state in 1865 since late 
1846. The population probably numbered 
under ½% million, the 1860 census gave it 
674.913. 

It had survived Amelia Bloomer, her ter- 
rifying short skirt and ballooning bloomers; 
entertained Abraham Lincoln as land owner, 
speaker, lawyer; seen Abolitionist John Brown 
and his followers establish stations on the 
underground railway, known of preparations 
for the attack on Harpers Ferry, Va. 

In the four years preceding 1865 nearly 
80,000. had gone to the War Between the 
States, 13,000 never to return. A thousand 
Iowans had served in the earller Mexican 
War. 


Appendix 


HONEY WAR 

The Honey War was the cold war of 1839. 
The entire Iowa militia, many in homespun 
garments, sometimes armed only with pitch- 
forks, was mobilized, but no shots were fired. 

The conflict“ followed an Iowa-Missourl 
boundary dispute, was chilled eventually 
when a Missourian chopped down three bee 
trees—and sweetening was hard to come by 
in those pioneer days—and Missouri tried to 
collect taxes, both outrages in the disputed 
area. 

Death, tragedy and wide fear followed the 
Spirit Lake massacre of 1857, A marauding 
band of outlaw Sioux killed 32 settlers, took 
three women and a child captive, killing two, 
keeping two throughout the summer; burned 
a cabin, slaughtered cattle. The Sioux were 
not punished. 

WOMEN'S BATTLES 


Women fought their own battles in early 
years—Annie Wittenmyer for food sanitation 
and proper diet for the soldiers, later to ob- 
tain care for orphans of war dead; the known, 
including Mrs. Bloomer, and the unknown, 
for suffrage, almost winning over the legis- 
lature, only in the end forced to walt decades 
for full franchise; for temperance, educa- 
tional opportunities, legal equality, racial 
justice. 

For some of those years two of several 
famed Iowa chiefs led their people in diverse 
patterns, now are buried in the land they 
loved but could not hold. 

Black Hawk, Sac warrior, fought his futile 
fight against the white, resisted loss of land 
along the Mississippi River in the war that 
bears his name. Keokuk, diplomat, orator, 
peace lover, best dressed man in his tribe, 
faced the Inevitable in peace. The end of the 
struggle is told In two land purchases. Black 
Hawk along the Mississippi and western slope 
from the Sac and Fox and other tribes. 

Iowa appears to have been publicized as 
an area name for the first time in 1836. 

‘There was disagreement about the origin 
of the name; the name of its capital city 
always would raise a question. In that same 
year (Iowa was a part of Wisconsin Terri- 
tory), the first bank and the first post offices 
were established and the Du Buque Visitor 
began publication. 

Two years later Iowa became a good-sized 
territory, including a sizable slice of Minne- 
sota and the east half of the Dakotas. It 
gained a governor, Robert Lucas, an econ- 
omy-minded Virginian, Democrat, twice gov- 
ernor of Ohio, He came under presidential 
appointment, without campaign, contribu- 
tions or controversy. Nobody apparently 
feared accepting $25,000 in federal benefits. 

Political parties won, lost, were organized, 
disappeared, survived—Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Free Soil, Abolitionist, Union, Liberty, 
Whig, all eager to come out on top. 

In November, 1838, the legislature met in 
the territorial “capitol,” Old Zion Methodist 
Church in Burlington. 

The seat of government would move west 
by easy stages, eventually settling into the 
complex held together by the gold dome. 
That was the year James G. Edwards is said 
to have suggested “Hawkeyes” for Iowans; 
Black Hawk died; land offices were estab- 
lished and public lands sold, sometimes for 
5 an acre; and Iowa's population totaled 

859. 


COMMON SCHOOLS 

The Legislature in 1839 set up a system of 
“common schools.” Dr. Isaac Gallard nine 
years earlier had established the first public 
school at Ahwipetuck near Keokuk, with Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers as an educational base. 

The State University of Iowa, established 
in 1847, granted its first degree in June 1858, 
to a graduate who had studied “intellectual 
philosophy” among nine subjects offered by 
the seven-man faculty. 

After several false starts Iowa was ad- 
mitted as a free state to the union Dec. 28, 
1846 (paired with en, the 29th star on 
the flag. 

The propon year, after Congress had 
passed the admission act, U.S. Sen. Augustus 
Caesar (Dem., Ia.) had defined the 
state boundaries, Just about what they now 
are, straight across the north and south, 
eratic with rivers on the east and west. The 
56,290 square miles that it Iowa contains 
some of the world’s most productive soil. 

Before Iowa became a state the Whigs and 
Democrats had a hot political hassle in an 
effort to control the legislature because then 
it would elect two senators and three state 
supreme court justices. The Democrats 
elected the two senators, did all right with 
the justices who were held over due to an 
inter-party stalemate. 


FIRST CHURCHES 


Iowa Methodists built the first church, a 
log cabin at Dubuque. (A model of this 
small meeting house will be at the head of 
the Grand Concourse on the fairgrounds). 
Catholics, who held services in Dubuque in 
1833, built St. Raphael's Cathedral there in 
1935. Presbyterians also preached there in 
1833. 

The first territorial survey was in 1837 and 
eigth years later the Sac and Fox, apart from 
some remaining on the reservation, left Iowa. 
Settlers poured across a restraining barrier 
to get their lands for homes. The last to leave, 
the Sioux, stayed until 1851. 

CATTLE WARS 

As in western cattle wars where cattle men 
resented sheep herders, the steamboat peo- 
ple resented the railroad bridges. 

The Effie Action struck a pier of the $400,000 
Mississippi River bridge at Davenport and 
caught fire. The owner sued the railroad for 
obstructing river traffic. Abraham Lincoln 
was the railroad attorney. Litigation followed 
and in another case the supreme court de- 
cided the railroads and bridges were here to 
stay. 

The first passenger train on the Mississippi 
and Missouri ran from Davenport to Milton 
in 1855, a year later Iowa City was on the 
main line. 

Post riders, stage coaches, covered wagons 
would give way to the steam cars as, al- 
though nobody knew it then, the trains a 
century later would read their future in the 
skies, 

Within those 35 years a man died in an 
Ottumwa duel, 75 inches of rain fell within 
a 12-month period, Mormons made the heart- 
breaking trek across the state, some to suc- 
ceed in their final goal, some to stay behind 
to break away from the early principles of 
their faith, to farm, to die. Forts were built, 
Atkinson, to protect Indians from their kind, 
five in northwest, with a small block house 
still standing, Des Moines, three in all. 

Members of ethnic groups arrived, to found 
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the Amanas, Pella, Spiliville, later to be for- 
ever famous because of a man who made 
music; other Europeans arrived in numbers. 
Some of their bright promises failed, as the 
Icarians; some flourishing hamlets became 
ghost towns when the railroad bypassed 
them or industry failed. 

Those 35 years are history, would take a 
history to tell. Some elements are depicted 
in the falr's Heritage Village, with its block 
house, Indian village, ambitious little mu- 
seum of Iowa history, church and sodhouse. 

THE PEOPLE 


If this is not quite “in the beginning”, it 
is the formal beginning of a state. 

To it came storekeepers, bankers, farmers, 
promoters, cobblers, publisher, printers, 
teachers, camp followers, ministers and 

remittance men, builders, mill- 
ts, millers, doctors, lawyers, politicians, 
literate and illiterate, practical and visionary, 
content and adventuresome. 
Fach left something on the religious, edu- 
cational, business life of the state, a little 
more on the ephmeral humanities, more for 
its future. 


Negro Fighter Pilot Hits Carmichael, 
Black Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL | 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, after lis- 
tening to the raft of irresponsible babble 
from the likes of Rap Brown and Stokely 
Carmichael, I think it is about time we 
start giving a little publicity to the more 
civil rights oriented Negro leaders. In 
particular, I am thinking of fighter pilot 
Daniel James who is currently serving 
his country as a colonel in the Vietnam 
war. “Chappie” James is one Negro who 
is not afraid to speak his mind about 
Stokely Carmichael and black power, In 
the following article, which appeared in 
the August 10 edition of the Washing- 
ton Post, Colonel James makes it per- 
fectly clear that Carmichael, when 
sounding off about the cause of the Negro 
in America, is really supporting no other 
cause but his own. 

The article follows: 

Necro Ficurer Pror Hirs CARMICHAEL, 

BLACK POWER 


(By William Tuohy) 

Danang, Sour Vietnam, August 9.— 
“Stokely Carmichael is a big-mouth who is 
making a profession out of being a Negro, and 
he's got no damn business speaking for me,” 
said the tall impressive-looking Negro pilot. 
“This Black Power garbage is for the birds." 

Col, Daniel James, Jr., 47, carries his 230 
pounds on a 6-foot, 4-inch frame covered by 
a distinctive black flying suit with silver 
colonel’s eagles on the shoulders. There are 
command pilot's wings on his breast just 
above the name: "Chappie James.” 


Chappie James, the biggest fighter pilot in 


the Air Force, has become something of a 
legend in the air war in Vietnam. He flies an 
F Phantom fighter and is vice wing com- 
mander in the 8th Tactical Fighter Wing 
based in Thalland. The commander is James’ 
closest friend, Col. Robin Olds, the Alr Force's 
top ace. 

In Danang on a short visit, Col. James said 
in an interview, “These riots are the worst 
thing that could happen to the Negroes’ 
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cause. This could set the civil rights move- 
ment back 100 years. A lot of the fence- 
sitters are Jumping off on the wrong side 
now.” 

Col. James emphasized that he did not 
speak for the white establishment. 

“We're fighting to get laws passed to pro- 
tect civil rights,” James pointed out. “You've 
got to obey laws. You can't have a double 
standard.” 

James is especially critical of Stokely 
Carmichael, the former head of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

“I resent Stokely's setting himself up as a 
spokesman for Negroes,” he sald. “This S. OB. 
is leading too many kids astray. And when 
he advises Negro servicemen to come back 
and fight at home—that’s sheer stupidity.” 

In case anyone should question his own 
credentials in the civil rights movement, 
James added, “Hell, I was in the original 
sit-in back in 1943.“ 

He and nearly 100 other Negro Army Air 
Corps cadets refused to accept segregation 
at Selfridge Air Force Base in Michigan. They 
were all arrested and threatened with court- 
martial, but they held their ground and the 
charges later were dropped. 

“What I really don't buy is that back-to- 
Africa stuff,” James concluded. “I’m not an 
African immigrant. I'm an American with 
several generations behind me in my country. 

“If something is wrong with my country 
right now, then I'm willing to hold her hand 
for a while until she pulls out of it and gets 
right.” 

Born in Pensacola, Fla., and a graduate of 
Tuskegee Institute, James now lives in 
Tucson, Ariz. He has two sons, one in Alr 
Porce ROTC at the University of Arizona, and 
a daughter who was formerly an airline 
stewardess. 


Problems of a Smalltown Newspaper 
Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


- OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. BERRY, Mr. Speaker, as a former 
member of the fourth estate, I have a 
special awareness of the many problems 
facing the smalltown newspaper pub- 
lisher, particularly in his dealings with 
the many Federal agencies. A letter writ- 
ten by John Vickerman, of the Sioux 
Valley News, Canton, S. Dak., upon re- 
ceipt of a request to publish a notice of 
& job opening from a Federal bureau, I 
believe expresses the views of every pub- 
lisher succinctly. I urge my colleagues to 
read it so they, too, will know some of 
the problems and frustrations these pub- 
lishers face. Mr. Vickerman's letter fol- 
lows: 

PROBLEMS OF A SMALL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 

This morning I received a notice of a job 
opening from your office, with a request that 
It be published “without cost to the govern- 
ment.“ 

The federal government is about to ralse 
my income taxes, my social security taxes, my 
medicare taxes, by mailing costs, and God 
only knows what else. 

Job printing is an important part of my 
business. My principal competitor in the en- 
velope-printing business is the federal gov- 
ernment. The Post Office prints envelopes 
below cost, so while I lose customers I also 
pay to subsidize this competitor. 

Every day my Office is deluged with pub- 
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licity handouts from conceivable 
branch of the federal government. The pur- 

of these handouts is to convince the 
public, through this newspaper, that the gov- 
ernment is all-wise and all-beneficient, that 
the current administration is wonderful, and 
that we citizens are getting the best of all 
possible deals. 

I'm taxed to pay for this junk, the vast 
bulk of which is propaganda rather than 
news, and then I have to pay the garbageman 
to haul it away, 

And then this morning your office comes 
along with an announcement which is noth- 
ing more than a classified advertisement, and 
I'm asked to run it without cost to the goy- 
ernment, Well, I won't. 

I'm not an extremist, or a John Bircher. 
or a member of any group dedicated to the 
violent overthrow of the U.S: government. 
I'm just a country newspaperman, trying to 
make a living, and I’ve had it up to here with 
taxes, handouts, self-serving publicity, gov- 
ernment competition, and requests for free 
space. 

We'll run your ad for five cents a word. 
That's what we charge our customers, most 
of whom watch their money more carefully 
than Uncle Sam watches his, 


Meat Import Controls Need Further 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker mil- 
lions of pounds of beef are being import- 
ed from foreign countries, while our own 
cattlemen are not received a reasonable 
return on their investment. It does not 
make sense to import increasing ship- 
ments of beef from other countires at 
the expense of America’s cattlemen and 
farmers, who contribute in many ways 
to the strength of the Nation. 

I am inserting in the Recorp a resolu- 
tion from the Oklahoma Cattlemen's 
Association, which I wholeheartedly 
support, calling for support of legislation 
introduced to amend the beef export law 
a 1964, and an end to this unjust situa- 

on. 

I have also joined my colleague, the 
Honorable WII BU n MILLS, of Arkansas, in 
introducing a bill indentical to his H.R. 
9475, in an effort to improve existing im- 
port control legislation and provide a 
better break for our own cattle pro- 
ducers. 


The text of the resolution adopted by 
281 Oklahoma Cattlemen's Association 
ollows: 


f RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the cattlemen of Oklahoma and 
of this nation recognize the price depressing 
affects of millions of pounds of beef being 
imported from foreign countries, particularly 
at a time when individuals producers are not 
receiving a reasonable return on their in- 
vestments, 2 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s Association in its quar- 
terly board meeting on June 10, 1967, in Guy- 
mon, Oklahoma, reaffirm its support for legis- 
lation directed to amend the beef import 
law of 1964, based on the legislation that has 
been introduced during the Spring of 1967. 
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Adopted: June 10, 1967. 

John R. Mayer, Guymon, Okla; J. R. 
“Kuny" Ham, Pauls Valley, Okia.; Dan 
Dillingham, Enid, Okla.; Wray Finney, 
Fort Cobb, Okla.; Duty Rowe, Lawton, 
Okla.; W. R. Brannan, Marietta, Okla.; 
Wayne Rowe, Lawton, Okla; Forrest 
Nelson, Norman, Okla.; Roy Schoeb, 
Cherokee, Okla. 

J. K. Culbert, Guymon, Okla.; D. C. Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., Ardmore, Okla.; A. P. At- 
kins, Guymon, Okla; Glenn Easter- 
wood, Fort Supply, Okla.; Byron Cook, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Leo Roberts, 
Ardmore, Okla.; Mike Turner, Ring- 
ling, Okla.; L. D. Watson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Bob Mayer, Guymon, Okia. 

I. W. Long, Jr., Rush Springs, Okla., J. K. 
Haley, Mountain View, Okla; Bob 
Baumann, Lawton, Okla; Perry J. 
Town, Arnett, Okla; A. A. Engelman, 
Beaver, Okla; Jim Romer, Guymon, 
Okla.; Henry C. Hitch, Sr. Guymon, 
Okla.; Ralph Gardner, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Ray Tucker, Finley, Okla; Rick 
Ham, Elmore City, Okla. 


The Big DOD Buildup—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and Senate, as well as the Appro- 
priations Committees, experience great 
difficulty in gaining a proper perspective 
of the operations of the Department of 
Defense. Secretary McNamara, admit- 
tedly a brilliant man, presents statistics 
in such profusion that he sometimes ob- 
scures a basic issue in a mass of detail. 

Fortunately, there are excellent writers 
for periodicals which deal with the armed 
services who explore the statistics and 
figures originating in the Pentagon in a 
scholarly fashion. 

Louis Stockstill, the editor of the 
Journal of the Armed Forces, is one of 
these excellent reporters. 

For a true picture of how rapidly the 
civilian employment in the Department 
of Defense has grown under Secretary 
McNamara’s “efficiency,” I recommend 
Mr. Stockstill's recent article entitled 
“The Big DOD Buildup—Part II,” in the 
Journal of the Armed Forces. 

The article follows: 

Tue Bic DOD Bumpur—ParT II 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

Top brass civilians within the Defense De- 
Partment have mushroomed Hke an atomic 
cloud during the teneure of Secretary Robert 
S. McNamars. 

In the six and one-half years he has been 
in office, the powerful Defense chief has 
added more than 200,000 civilians to the pay- 
roll and has almost tripled the number of 
“super grade”—GS—16, 17 and —18—positions 
in the defense establishment. 

Civilian payroll costs within the Depart- 
Ment currently are projected to be about 
$2.3-billion higher in fiscal 68 than they 
Were in the final Eisenhower budget sub- 
mitted to Congress when Secretary McNamara 
took office. 

Salaries for the super grades“ —an elite 
force which has zoomed from 359 in fiscal 
82 to 931 in fiscal ‘68—also have risen 
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sharply. In pay grade GS-18, alone, the in- 
crease amounts to as much as $7,400 per 
year. 

In addition to the three “super grades,” 
the Defense Department, like other Govern- 
ment agencies, also has two other categories 
of top-paying jobs — executive level” posts 
and “special positions” created by the Sec- 
r é 

‘Today, in the three categories, the Defense 
Department has ons top-salaried position for 
each 800 permanent civilian employees. 

By contrast, the military forces have ap- 
proximately 2,600 uniformed personnel for 
each flag or general officer. 

An earlier Journal survey (6 May) spot- 
lighted the growth in the number of ci- 
villians who come under the “direct con- 
trol“ of Secretary McNamara. The article 
pointed out that when the Secretary first 
entered the Pentagon, he had about 1500 
civilian employees in his own office and in 
DoD activities he controlled (apart from 
the individual Services), and that he has 
since expanded this number into a work 
force of 67,000. In addition, funds to pay 
some 7,000 other civilians are included in 
the FY 68 budget for DoD. 

These 74,000 civilian employees include 
only those in the “DoD” portion of the 
budget. Civilian employees in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps are budg- 
eted separately. 

Data on each group—DoD, Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Marine Corps—is not col- 
lected under these five headings, however, 
but is spread out im each category over a 
number of activities. 

For example, the Navy civilian personnel 
budget figures are strung across 13 separate 
budget accounts. Those for DoD are covered 
in six accounts. 

To provide a simplified picture of the ci- 
villan payroll throughout the Defense es- 
tablishment, the Journal has collated the 
data as it applies to each of the Services 
and to DoD, proper. No such simplified 
presentation of the statistics is available to 
the House and Senate appropriation subcom- 
mittees which must approve or disapprove 
funds requested for the civilian payroll. 
These funds, for FY 68. add up o more 
than $8-billion, and cover 1.2-million perma- 
nent civilian employees as well as enormous 
numbers of temporary and part-time work- 
ers and foreign nationals employed over- 
seas. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT CIVILIAN PAYROLL, FISCAL YEAR 


1968 
Number of 
Total permanent Increase in 
civilian civilian personnel 
compensation positions since 1 
De : rtment of 

efense_ $600, 000, 000 74.145 5.249 
Army 2. 900, 000, 000 429, 289 59, 071 
Na 2. 300. 000, 000 „689 49, 601 
Air Force 2. 200, 000, 000 324, 592 3, 230 
Marine Corps 113, 000, 000 21,654 3, 899 
Total... 8. 100, 000, 000 1. 236. 369 141, 050 


1 Does not include “civil’’ activities such as maintenance of 
cemeteries, administration of the ukyus, Panama Canal Zone 
activites, oer Civil Engineers, far's Home or wildlife 
conservation, which account for an additional 50,000 employees 
earning $382, 000,000. 

For 8 and holiday“ pay, alone, 
DoD has budgeted $318-million for its civilian 
work force in the current fiscal year. The big- 
gest portion of these funds ($165-million) 
will go to Navy workers. Army employees will 
get about §96-million of the overtime and 
holiday pay; $44-million is budgeted for the 
Air Force; §9.6-million will go to DoD em- 
ployees and $3.2-miilion to employees of the 
Marine Corps. 

In the overall Defense Department budget 
as it applies to civilian “personnel compensa- 
tion,” there are two main categories. One 
covers employees assigned to “military” activ- 
ities; the other covers a much small number 
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of employees who are assigned to “civil” ac- 
tivities such as administration of the Ryuk- 
yus, Panama Canal Zone activities, the Army 
Civil Engineer program, etc. 

The detailed analysis given here is con- 
cerned solely with permanent civilian em- 
ployees assigned to “military” programs in 
the FY 68 budget. All comparisons of fiscal 
1968 data with earlier data are limited to the 
“civilian personnel compensation—=military” 
budget accounts. 

Employees who work in the immediate of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, or in the 
offices of his Deputy, or the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense, the JCS, the Defense Agen- 
cies, Defense RDT&E, etc.—all of whom are 
budgeted within the Defense Department, 
proper—are pulled together in this analysis 
and In the accompanying charts under the 
broad category of “DoD civilians.” 

Similarly, employees in the various Army 
activities are lumped under the single head- 
ing of “Army employees.” The same applies 
to Navy employees, Air Force employees and 
Marine Corps employees. 

Where “‘Defense-wide” employees are men- 
tioned, all five groupings are covered: DoD, 
Army, Navy, AF and Marines. 

This distinction is essential inasmuch as a 
high-ranking Defense Department official 
who was questioned on Capitol Hill about the 
earlier Journal article on “The Big DoD 
Build-Up” denied that the report was accu- 
rate. He said OSD does not have 67,000 civil- 
ian workers. He was correct only in the sense 
that he confined his disclaimer to OSD, How- 
ever, OSD is merely the hub of the much 
larger DoD civilian payroll, which is separate 
and distinct from the payrolls of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. The Jour- 
nal article was addressed to “DoD,” not just 
“OSD.” 

Not only does McNamara person- 
ally control the 67,000 employees who fall 
within the DoD offices and the Defense Agen- 
cies, but, as this article already has noted, 
he controls an additional 7,000 civilian work- 
ers in the DoD research program and other 
DoD budget accounts. 

Although vast numbers of the employees 
assigned to the DoD Agencies originally were 
transferred to DoD from the Services, overall 
civilian employment throughout the Defense 
establishment has been expanded rather than 
diminished. 

When Secretary McNamara took office, he 
inherited from the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion a total civilian work force of about 
1,008,000 people—Defense-wide. Of these, 
only 327 were “super grade” employees. An- 
other 359 fell into the “executive level” or 
“special position” groups at the top of the 
pay scale. 

However, DoD employees constituted only 
a small fragment of the 1,008,000 total. They 
added up to 1492, plus 95 in the Advance 
Research Projects Agency and about 200 as- 
signed to the military assistance program. 
At the time, DoD “super grade” employees 
numbered 105, plus 9 in ARPA. The other 
top-level DoD jobs numbered 52, plus 13 in 
ARPA. 

Today, Defense-wide, the civilian work 
force totals more than 1,200,000, including 
931 “super grade” employees and 612 other 
top-paying positions. 

Of this number, 74,000 are assigned to DoD, 
including 294 in the super-grades and 113 in 
other executive-level or special-positions. 

The figures disclose that DoD today has 
almost as many super-grade employees as 
existed Defense-wide when Secretary McNa- 
mara took office, and that the total number of 
civilian employees under his immediate con- 
trol has mounted astronomically. 

In clustering larger and larger numbers of 
civilians under his own control, Secretary 
McNamara has, at the same time, added 
heavier layers of civilian employees in each 
of the Services. Consolidation of former Serv- 
ice functions into “Defense Agency“ func- 
tions did not result in reduced forces for 
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the Services. In fact, the Armed Forces ended 


Today, the Army, Navy, Air Force and Ma- 
rine Corps have 1,162,224 permanent civilian 
employees. In 1962 they had 1,013,680. Nu- 
merically, the biggest increase has occurred 
in the Army; proportionately, the Marines 
have experienced the largest growth. 

In round figures, in 1962, the Army had 
253,000 civilians, the Navy 338,000, the Air 
Force 306,000 and the Marines 16,000. Today, 
the Army total is 429,000, the Navy 386,000, 
the Air Force 324,000 and the Marines 21,000. 

In the super-grades in 1962, the four Serv- 
ices had 215 employees. Today, the number 
of employees in grades GS-16, -17 and -18 
adds up to 637 (chart, page 32). In pay grade 
GS-16, alone, the Navy today has more em- 
ployees than the number in all super-grades 
in all four Services six and one-half years 


n numbers are even more significant in 
light of two additional factors: (1) Pay for 
the super-grades today ranges—in round fig- 
ures—from a low of $20,000 to a high of 
$26,000, and (2) the number of employees in 
the top grade—GS-18—has been almost dou- 
bled. Pay for a GS-18 in 1962 was $18,500 and 
the four Services had only 13 civilians in this 
grade at the time. Today, the Air Force has 9, 
the Navy 7 and the Army 6. 

Growth in the GS-16 rating has been most 
marked, however. In 1962, the four Services 
employed only 150 civilians in this grade. 
Today, they have 548 GS-16 employees—or 
almost four times as many. The present pay 
range for this group is $20,075 to $25,435. 

The big build-up of civilian employees 
within DoD and the Services is paralleled by 
publication of heftier and heftier Pentagon 
telephone directories. The earlier JOURNAL 
article pointed out that the DoD yellow-page 
section of the directory (which lists mostly 
executive employees) covered three and one- 
half pages when Secretary McNamara took 
office, but had grown to 10% pages with issu- 
ance of the “Spring 1967” telephone book. 

The Directory is still growing. The new, 
“Summer 1967" issue is now off the press and 
the number of DoD yellow pages has again 
been expanded—by about 70 listings. Simi- 
larly, the total size of the “yellow” section 
(including all DoD and Service listings) in- 
creased from 124 pages in the spring“ 1967 
issue to 158 pages in the “summer” 1967 issue. 

In the six and one-half years he has been 
in office, Secretary McNamara has added 
200,000 permanent civilian employees to the 
Defense-wide. organization and has brought 
74,000 of these employees under his direct 
control. 

He has increased the number of DoD super- 
grade and executive positions from 179 to 407, 
and has similarly boosted the number of top- 
pay civilian posts in the four Services from 
529 to more than 1,136. 

Payroll costs for the overall civilian work 
force have mounted by about $2.3-billion. 

AT THE TOP OF THE HEAP 


More than 1500 employees are assigned to 
top civilian jobs within the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Departments of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force in the fiscal 68 budget. 

Those occupying the senior civilian posi- 
tions are employees in the so-called “super 
grades“ (GS-16, GS-17 and GS-18); those 
in Executive Levels I through V; and choose 
in “special” positions created under Public 
Law 313. 

The biggest group of top-salaried civilians 
is employed by the Navy. (See page 8.) Sec- 
ond place goes to civilian employees who are 
under the “direct control” of the Secretary 
of Defense, 

Among the four Services, the Navy also is 
well out in front in all but one category of 
civilian employment, and is far ahead in the 
mumber of employees with GS-16 ratings. 
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In the GS-16 group (top salary, $25,435), the 
Navy has more employees than the Army and 
Air Force, combined. 

The Air Force holds a slight Service-lead in 
the GS-18 category, and outdistances the 
Army in all but the lowest of the high-paid 
groups. 

The combined total of top civilian posi- 
tions in DoD and the four Services adds up to 
1,542 super- and super-super-grade jobs 
within an overall civillan work force of about 
1,200,000. The statistics do not include civil- 
ians employed in “civil” DoD functions 
such as the administration of the Ryukus— 
or the super-grade jobs held by such em- 
ployees. The latter group are carried in sepa- 
rate accounts in the budget documents from 
civilian employees charged to the “military” 
programs of the Defense Department. If in- 
cluded in the overall total, the “civil” func- 
tion civillans would boost total DoD employ- 
ment and the total number of super-grade 
Jobs. 

Here is a complete picture of the top-pay- 
ing civilian jobs budgeted for each of the 
Services in fiscal 68 (under “personnel com- 
pensation—amilitary"), together with those 
under the “direct control” of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara: 


GS-16 GS-17 GS-18 Others! Total 

179 t 407 

142 17 6 140 305 

276 25 7 24 522 

10 25 9 144 306 

Marine Corp. 0 2 6 1 3 
Total. 77 145 58 612 1,843 


1 includes Secretaries, Deputy and Under Secretaries, Assist- 
ant Secretaries, all executive level | through V employees and 
“special” positions created by Public Law 313. 


More Rats in Bel Air Than Watts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
ate being told that it will be a form of 
antiriot insurance if the Congress will 
only authorize another Federal ex- 
termination effort in addition to the 
five we already have. In view of these 
attempts to relate rats to riots,” it was 
interesting to learn of Detroit’s model 
antirodent program. A recent statement 
by Los Angeles County Supervisor Ken- 
neth Hahn, Democrat, may also be sur- 
prising to proponents of a revived Rat 
Extermination Act of 1967. The state- 
ment published in the Daily Signal 
Huntington Park, Calif., August 8, 
follows: 

“More Rats IN BEL Am THAN Wartts”—HABN 

Because of good inspection by the County 
Health Department, there are fewer rats in 
Watts than in Beverly Hills or Bel Air, ac- 
cording to Supervisor Kenneth Hahn. 

Only one rat bite was reported to the 
Health Department in the Watts area during 
the first six months of 1967, and that was in 
a classroom laboratory at Bret Harte Junior 
High School, 92nd and Hoover, 

“The chief of the sanitation.division in the 
South District of the County Health De- 
partment, Arthur Raya, informs me there is 
strict inspection of all stores, restaurants 
and other areas. In fact, Los Angeles County 
has the best health inspection in the United 
States,” Hahn says. 
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He has asked the County Health Officer, Dr. 
G. A. Heidbreder, for a complete report of the 
entire County of Los Angeles. 

“I do not think Congress should spend $40 
million for rat control. This should be the 
Tull responsibility of the local health depart- 
ments in the United States. This is one prob- 
lem that does not need to be shifted to 
Washington. All that is needed is strict en- 
forcement," Hahn said. 


Father to Son on His Departure for 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD S, SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr, SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
touching words of one of my constitu- 
ents, a fine newspaperman, as he wrote 
an open letter to his son on the eve of the 
young man's departure for vietnam. 
Many mothers and fathers have probably 
shared these sentiments but have found 
it hard to express them, Robert Fawcett 
of the Norristown Times Herald has 
succeeded. 


Finsr 4 Bor. THEN A MAN, THEN A SOLDIER: 
ALL Wars Ake PERSONAL THINGS, BUT SOME 
BECOME MORE PERSONAL THAN OTHERS 

(By Robert Fawcett) 

(Eorror's Nore.—Tomorrow, another group 
of American young men will fly to South Viet- 
nam to join the many thousands of troops 
already there. One of them will be the son of 
Robert Fawcett, executive editor of The 
Times Herald. On the eve of takeoff, the 
newsman, a veteran of World War II, has 
some things to tell his son. They are the 
things, it seems, which many mothers and 
fathers in similar situations want to say, but 
seldom find the right words.) 

Dran Son: Tomorrow you literally fly out 
of the lives of your mother and me. On a 
jet’s wings you head for a distant place with 
@ name no longer strange to the American 
tongue—Vietnam. 

Iam only one of thousands of fathers who 
have gone through this agony. There are 
many sleepless nights ahead. 

Though I am only one of many, I feel com- 
pelled to write you in this “open letter” 
fashion, The printer’s ink in my blood per- 
haps? 

More than most fathers, I suppose, I 
should have something of moment to say to 
you. 
At my fingertips for years have been the 
informative advantages of the newspaper 
world. . the columnists, the far-flung wire 
services, the observations of colleagues, 

Still, what I have to say to you now, I 
know will have no persuasion among today’s 
decision-makers. Worse still, this will not 
lessen the pangs of anxiety among the vast 
host of mothers and fathers who have no 
starred flags to put in their windows. 

But It shocks me even before you donned 
uniform—the business-aa- usual“ compla- 
cency of us at home. This is the reason I 
write you in public print. Perhaps someone 
will be influenced. 

You stand so tall and straight today, my 
son, I cannot but look at you with pride, Be- 
fore my mind's eye pass rapid visions of you 
inthe past... 

The night I came home, much too late, 
to find your mother fighting grimly against 
the pneumonia that wracked your thin frame 
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. » » The grin you wore when you were garbed 
na a resplendent toy soldier for a kindergarten 
playlet. 

.. Your willingness to accept the family 
uprootings that followed my new jobs 
The look on your face when you displayed 
your catch of a 17-inch bass in Canada 
(travel expenses and all, that fish must have 
cost $20 an inch—it was worth it). 

. . - Still echoing in my ears are the sobs 
I heard when your dog was killed by a car. 
You went off by yourself to cry, didn’t you? 
I joined you, but I could do little more than 
put a hand on your shoulder. Comfort you, 
I could not. 

Tou grew up that night. Stil) a child, 
but overnight a man. I never heard you cry 
again, I felt something go out of my life 
that night. 

Manly you have met responsibilities—some 
too great—without real complaint, Your last 
Years in school . . . your introduction to the 
world of “making a living”. . the rigors 
and cruelty of basic training .. further 
military discipline and idiosyncracies. 

And now ... what? 

The parades of 1918 are gone. The “all-out” 
of War II is non-existent, Your war is not 
popular, my son. There are relatively few, I 
fear, who whole-heartedly feel it is “right.” 

Tomorrow, when you board that screaming 
Jet. I wish with all my heart I could con- 
vince you that your father, at least, feels 
that this strange “don’t-win-but-don't-lose” 
War is right. 

But we've been honest, you and I. and I 
cannot give you a lie even in farewell. 

What are the answers to the questions 
you must be asking? 

What is the explanation? 

Contain Communism lest it spread? That 
is not enough reason to violate an age-old 
Military tactic: Before you fight, choose ad- 
Vantageous ground, 

Only this can I say to you. The war may 
not be “right,” but as sure as there is a 
Divine Being who fixed this firmament in a 
Galaxy, a “rightness” will come of it. 

Radical, perhaps. Revolutionary, perhaps. 

But you, and thousands of others like you, 
will do this. 

God bless you, son, and send you back. 


Correct Jack Anderson Intentional 
Misrepresentation of Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that Jack Anderson, who 
Works with Drew Pearson, has printed in 
his syndicated column that Mr. George 
Hall worked with me for 4 months during 
bb and approximately 7 months in 

Anderson further states in his column, 
Which I understand has appeared in 
Several newspapers, that no one knew 
Of Mr. Hall and that he passed away 
in Marion, S.C., his hometown which is 
tae in my congressional district, in 

My administrative assistant, Major 
McGee, and Mr, Clayton Gasque, who 
is stat director with the District Com- 
Mittee, are both acquainted with Mr. 
Mall and knew of his part-time work 


with me here in my office on two occa- 
sions, 
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This information was given to a 
Washington Post reporter before Jack 
Anderson sent this unadulterated lie to 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Hall was born in Marion, S.C. 
November 25, 1900, and on several oc- 
casions between 1939 and 1960, I assisted 
Mr. Hall in securing work with several 
private industries here in the city of 
Washington. I employed him to assist 
me on two occasions as a part-time 
worker in sending out material from my 
office. The exact dates were June 1943 
until November of 1943 and June 1946 
until February 1947. 

Mr. Hall was admitted to the George 
Washington General Hospital for a 
hernia operation in 1957 and was again 
admitted to the George Washington 
Hospital for treatment in 1959 and suf- 
fered a heart attack in 1963. 

Mr. Hall passed away at the rooming- 
house where he was making his home, 
2700 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., on August 8, 1966. He was buried 
at Washington National Cemetery, 4101 
Suitland Road, Suitland, Md. 

It is rather difficult to understand 
why any so-called newspaper columnist 
or reporter should want to originate and 
create a lie such as was presented in 
Jack Anderson’s column, recently pub- 
lished in numerous newspapers. 


Rats of Various Kinds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day the House was invaded by the 
Harlem “rat pack.” What they proved, 
or tried to prove is still in doubt. But 
the unmistakable battle cry that was 
raised by that motley crew was that 
“rats cause riots.” Although some people 
might not believe that there are alter- 
natives to rate control legislation, an 
August 9 editorial in the Chicago Trib- 
une shows what can be done to control 
this menace besides having the Federal 
Government go into the exterminating 
business. I include the article in the 
Recor: 
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About the only thing the demonstrators 
from Harlem proved by their anti-rat-in at 
the Capitol Monday is that Congress needs 
better protection against invasion by un- 
ruly mobs. Capitol police had to use black- 
jacks to eject Jesse Gray, a professional 
rabble rouser from New York, and his dele- 
gation of 75 demonstrators shoving and 
shouting, “Rats cause riots,” 

Rats are indeed a menace which needs to 
be controlled, but before going into this 
we should point out that rats of the four- 
legged variety have been with us for thou- 
sands of years and have not until now, to 
our knowledge, caused murder, arson, and 
looting. So If rats are suddenly causing 
riots today, we must assume that they are 
two-legged rats, against whom Mr. Gray 
seems to have no complaints. 

The demonstrators were protesting the 
failure of the House to take up Mr. John- 
son's 40 million dollar rat control bill. It was 
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not a love of rats which motivated the con- 


it would cost the taxpayers $6 to get rid of 
each rat. 

If the responsibility is a local one, the ob- 
vious question arises what the cities are 
doing about it. In most instances, we are 
afraid, the answer is: Not very much. Most 
cities have ordinances like Chicago's, which 
states quite specifically that “every 
or structure within the city shall be rat- 
stopped, freed of rats, and maintained in a 
rat-stopped and rat-free condition.” Housing 
inspectors are charged with the duty of re- 
porting violations to the building commis- 
sioner. Violators may be fined 
day for each day there are 


him for it. If he doesn’t pey, a state statute 
authorizes the city to place on the property 
a Men “which shall be superior to all other 
existing lens“ and, 1f it is not paid off within 
& year, to foreclose on the property. 
means that the owner is ultimately respons!- 
ble, as he should be. 


that only about one-fifth of the property 
owners affected have paid up, and only a few 
of the delinquents have been taken to court. 
‘The 3 million dollar deficit to date has been 
made up partly by the city but mostly by a 
grant of more than 2 million dollars from 


landlords and slovenly tenants to compl 
with the law. =! á 


Romney Off Base Criticizing L. B, J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSO 


OF NEW JERSEY T 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Globe: 

CONSTITUTION SPELLS Out Troop USE: 
Romney Orr Base Criricrztnc L. B. J. 
(By Archibald Cox, Harvard's Samuel Willis- 

ton professor of law and former US. 

Solicitor General) 

President Johnson strengthened an im- 
portant constitutional tradition when he 
predicated his dispatch of Federal to 
Detroit upon Gov. Romney's request for Fed- 
eral assistance. 

This week Attorney General Clark made 
the policy explicit by stating that Federal 
Troops would be available to suppress rioting 
and similar disorders only upon the express 
request of the governor or state Legislature 
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accompanied by a representation that order 
cannot be restored with the forces otherwise 
available. 

Both statements rightly assume that presi- 
dentail intervention to suppress local riot- 
ing must be under Article IV, Section 4, of 
the Constitution, which authorizes the 
United States to protect a state against do- 
mestic violence but only “upon request of its 
Legislature or of its governor if the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened.” 

When the purpose of rioting is to deny 
constitutional rights or prevent the execu- 
tion of Federal laws or court decrees, the 
President has no alternative to acting with- 
out the state’s request. The United States 
must be able to enforce its own laws regard- 
less of the indifference or even active opposi- 
tion of state officials. 

When Pennsylvania farmers refused to 

pay the tax upon whisky under President 
Washington, Congress enacted a law author- 
izing use of the armed forces when unlawful 
obstruction or rebellion against the United 
States makes it impracticable to enforce 
Federal law by the ordinary course of ju- 
dicial proceedings. 
A post-Civil War statute authorizes the 
President to use the armed forces if necessary 
to suppress violence of an unlawful con- 
spiracy, in any state, which deprives “any 
part or class of its people” of a constiutional 
right, provided that the sate authorities are 
unable or unwilling to give protection. 

The use of this statute to protect civil 
rights demonstrators in Birmingham was 
seriously contemplated in 1964. 

The same statute also authorizes armed 
intervention to suppress violence which “ob- 
structs the execution of the laws of the 
United States or impedes the course of jus- 
tice under those laws.“ 

President Eisenhower looked chiefly to this 
source of authority for sending troops to 
Little Rock in 1957, as did President Ken- 
nedy in enforcing court decrees in Oxford, 
Mississippi; and, later, in Alabama. 

But the case is different when the civil 
disturbance is not focused upon frustrating 
Federal law. Even then a President seeking 
to use Federal troops without a state request 
could invoke one of the above statutes by 
making a finding that the use of troops 
probably was necessary to protect govern- 
ment property, secure delivery of the mails, 
promote the movement of interstate com- 
merce and execute one or more laws of the 
United States. 

Since judicial review, if available, would 
be severely restricted, the consciences of the 
President and his Attorney General would be 
the only effective limit upon presidential 
authority. 

Such use of troops, however, without a 
state request would be inconsistent with the 
basic consitutiona] distribution of power be- 
tween the nation and the states. 

The framers of the Constitution left the 

primary responsibility for preserving the 
peace and public order to the states, because 
they feared that a national police force, like 
a standing army, might easily become an 
instrument of oppression. 
. The danger to liberty remains undimin- 
ished, Size and distance would tend to make 
a national police force responsible for pre- 
serving local order into a remote and mono- 
lithic bureaucracy insensitive to human 
rights and unresponsive to community 
sentiment. 

By making plain his unwillingness to in- 
tervene except upon request of a state which 
has exhausted its own resources, as contem- 
plated by the Constitution, the President 
has strengthened local responsibility and 
local power. 

The policy also lays a sound and practi- 
cal foundation for Federal-state relations. 

Mil-will, conflict and confusion would 
surely result from both state and Federal 
officials seeking to exercise concurrent but 
independent responsibility. 
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Imagine the acrimony if the President 
ordered troops into an area when the state 
officials believed they could control the 
situation. 

Or suppose the mayor and governor pub- 
licly disagreed and both appealed to the 
President. 

Charges of partisan politics—even actual 
political maneuvering—are probably un- 
avoidable in a situation where the governor 
belongs to one political party and the Presi- 
dent the other, but the temptations under 
the present policy are mild in comparison 
with the political consequences of vesting in 
a President the power to send troops into a 
state without the request of its governor. 

A governor's request for Federal aid in 
quieting domestic violence should be re- 
garded not as a confession of mistakes or 
incompetence but as a proper step in the 
constitutional administration of divided 
responsibility. 


Labor’s Call for Fairplay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr, WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
hearings held last month before the 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, one witness speaking for a 
part of the labor movement inveighed 
in rather colorful terms against the 
National Home Ownership Foundation 
Act, a bill which has 40 cosponsors from 
both parties in the Senate and 112 spon- 
sors in the House of Representatives. 

I am pleased to see that another re- 
spected voice of labor has seen fit to 
call for an end to intemperate attacks 
and a return to the time-honored prin- 
ciple of judging a proposal on its merits. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
editorial from the July 28, 1967, Missouri 
Teamster, entitled “AFL-CIO Wrong in 
Attack on Percy’s Housing Plan,” in the 
Recorp at this point: 

AFL-CIO WRONG IN ATTACK ON PERCY'S 

HovusiInc PLAN 
(By Jake McCarthy) 

The AFL-CIO seems determined to take 
itself out of the mainstream of American 
life. It lines up with “the system“ at every 
turn, and hasn't taken on a good fight since 
the merger. It fawned on the McClellan Com- 
mittee in return for protection, and when 
the Landrum-Griffin bill was being debated, 
its legislative representatives told its 
“friends” in Congress they were off the hook 
where labor was concerned. 

Chief architect of this policy of concili- 
ation on the political front—a policy de- 
signed to win friends and lose legislative 
battles—is one Andrew J. Biemiller. As if to 
prove the creeping inertia of American labor, 
and to confirm that the AFL-CIO is willing 
to save its marriage to the Democratic Party 
at any cost, Biemiller last week levelled a 
surprisingly intemperate blast at one of the 
most exciting and creative legislative pro- 
posals to be Introduced in Congress in a long 
time. 

In hearings before the Senate housing sub- 
committee, Blemiller referred to the national 
home ownership plan proposed by Republi- 
ean Senator Charles H. Percy of Illinois as 
a “cruel hoax” against the low-income 
families it is designed to help. 
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Blemiller went on to declare that a home 
ownership program should be “drafted by 
people who understand the real problems 
that exist rather than presented as a Madi- 
son Avenue concept tailored to match a pub- 
lic relations image of the problem.” 

Along with others in the AFL-CIO hier- 
archy, Biemiller operates in the field of 
public relations images, and should know 
what he is talking about on that score, but 
that's about all. Because a study of the 
Percy bill and its plan to make home 
ownership available to low-income families 
reveals a highly workable approach to “real 
problems that exist.“ One must conclude 
that the “hoax” is Biemiller’s. 

Under the Percy plan, non-profit or limited 
dividend corporations would be established 
in a community, for the purpose of securing 
financing through the federal government 
for low-cost housing. This “community 
organization” would be an alliance of low- 
income residents with business, labor, 
churches, educators and others. By this step 
alone, Percy's innovative approach would 
bring together elements in each community 
which have sidestepped their mutual respon- 
sibilities for too long. 

The low-income homebuyer then takes 
part in the community organization’s pro- 
gram to prepare himself for home owner- 
ship; buys his home, apartment or coopera- 
tive from the community organization; 18 
helped by the federal government to pay the 
interest costs of his mortgage; repays his 
government aid later on if his income rises 
sufficiently; and may contribute his own 
labor as equity in his home. 

As part of the home ownership program, 
the community organization would also pro- 
vide access for the potential home buyer to 
basic adult education, training in job skills, 
assistance in finding productive employment, 
job counseling to ensure advancement, and 
family counseling on such subjects as insur- 
ance, taxes, home economics, maintenance 
and credit buying. 

As an example of how the plan might 
work, a St. Louis group, including repre- 
sentatives of labor, business, church, educa- 
tion, and residents of a given neighborhood, 
would form a non-profit community organi- 
gation and embark on a program to acquire 
shells and dilapidated housing in its neigh- 
borhood, for rehabilitation and sale to neigh- 
borhood families. 

The organization then applies to the Na- 
tional Home Ownership Foundation for 
technical assistance in planning and develop- 
ing its program, includinug the creation of 
the supporting educational and social serv- 
ices needed to prepare families for home 
ownership. 

It then applies for a loan and exercises 
options on buildings to be rehabilitated, lets 
construction contracts to home builders, and 
produces the planned number of units for 
sale. 

Residents of the area must be given first 
preference in buying or acquiring equity in 
the dwelling units, and families in the ares 
shall have primary responsibility in recom- 
mending families for participation in the 
program. They must also receive first prefer- 
ence for job training and employment oppor- 
tunities generated as a result of the program, 
and shall have the opportunity to contribute 
the value of their labor as equity in their 
dwellings. 

The community organization would bridge 
the “credit gap“ experienced by low-income 
families and provide interest payment assist- 
ance. The home owner’s repayment schedule 
is based on his income and is adjusted up- 
ward as his income increases. And if he 
reaches middle income, his repayments g9 
back into the original interest assistance 
fund to help other aspiring home owners. 

The Percy plan provides a unique partner- 
ship between federal aid, the so-called pri- 
vate sector,” and low income families them- 
selves, and it is hard to imagine why Bie- 
millier and the AFL-CIO find fault with it. 
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As a matter of fact, Percy's plan em- 
bodies the “private sector initiative” con- 
cept that enabled the Teamsters locally to 
build the $20 million Council Plaza project 
for retired citizens. It is also the underlying 
concept of the new America 2000 Founda- 
tion, formed recently under local Teamster 
sponsorship, to help rebuild America's slums. 

Senator Percy himself has admitted that 
his bill does not solve all of America’s hous- 
ing problems, and that it could benefit from 
certain refinements. Nor does he pretend 
that it would provide home ownership for 
all of America’s poor, 

But it la an interesting start, and deserves 
careful study within the labor movement be- 
fore the unions of this country accept he 
AFL-CIO’s rather incredible attack upon it. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps Success 
Stories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Spfaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the story of two young Texas 
Women and how they have been able to 
begin building better lives for themselves 
and their children through the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. 

The two women, Mrs. Katherine Stacy 
and Mrs. Mary Lane, were both trapped 
in seemingly hopeless situations. Both 
had dropped out of high school; both 
Were divorced and struggled to support 
their children; both knew that with their 
lack of education they could never be 
More than factory or cafeteria workers; 
and both were convinced that they did 
not have a chance in the world of mak- 
ing anything of themselves. 

With the help of schooling and job- 
training from the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, however, Mrs. Stacy and Mrs. 
Lane are now looking forward to bright 
futures as highly qualified, well-paid 
Secretaries. 

Their success in lifting themselves out 
of the bleakness of disadvantage is a 
fine tribute to their dedication and ef- 
fort. It is also a great tribute to the vital 
Work being done by the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

The heartwarming story of their 
achievement was described in a recent 
article written by Jack Moseley in the the 
Fort Worth Press. Under unanimous 
Consent I include this article in the 
Recorp: 

Taccep a Dropout, SHE Gets a New CHANCE 
(By Jack Moseley) 
Katherine Stacy wanted “to make some- 
g of myself,” 

But she said she didn't think she was as 
Bood as everybody else. 
ae called me a dropout, and it really 


A carhop, she was convinced that the most 
she could ever be was a factory worker. 

Lane was a food server in a cafeteria. 

The young Negro had to quit school because 

Of marriage and a new baby. 

Natecentlir. both girls graduated from the 

elghborhood Youth Corps in record time. 

are on the way to becoming well-paid 
Secretaries with the federal government, 
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“When I got that certificate at graduation, 
I knew I was as good as anybody,” said 
Katherine. 

“Me too,” echoed Mary. 

This is the story of two of 136 people who 
were given a new chance at life by the War 
on Poverty program here. Some dropped out. 
Others entered the Job Corps training camps. 

And some, like Katherine and Mary, stuck 
it out and finished. 

Both girls were drawn into NYC through 
the Texas Employment Commission, where 
they went in January seeking better jobs. 

“They had little faith in themselves, had 
difficulty expressing themselves,“ said 
Charles Dreyfus, head of NYC here. 

Both—Mary with a 10th grade education, 
Katherine with a ninth—were assigned jobs 
as file clerks in the federal center. 

“I didn’t think I could do the work,” re- 
called Mary. 

“But everyone was wonderful to us,” said 
Katherine, 20. “And I made more friends 
than I ever had before.” r 

Before Katherine graduated, a federal em- 
ploye brought her a new dictionary. “That 
meant more to me than anything. And they 
gave me a little party.” 

Mary's mother gave her a dictionary. 

During the three months of training, the 
girls were paid $1.25 an hour. They attended 
classes in typing, health and personal habit 
improvement. 

And they worked. NYC participants have 
put in more than 17,700 working hours for 
non-profit companies and arms of govern- 
ment. 

Twelve graduated last week. One entered 
private industry. Eleven moved on to the 
Manpower Development Program and 80 
months of intensive training for a career. 
That program is being conducted through 
Technical High School. 

Mary and Katherine are studying math, 
English, typing and other subjects. Later, 
there will be shorthand and advanced secre- 
tarial science. 

Both have children. Both are divorced, 

“I know I can make it now,” sald Kath- 
erine. “And I know my son will stay in school 
and go to college.” 

What has happened to Katherine and Mary 
in three short months is not spectacular. 
Millions of girls will become secretaries. 

But these two girls never thought they 
would have the chance. 


The Feelings of the Taxpayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this letter is 
one of a number that are coming to me 
that express the feelings of the taxpayers 
with regard to wanton and reckless 
spending and wanton and reckless taxing. 
The letter follows: 

THE FEELINGS OF THE TAXPAYERS 

To get right to the point, if yoy people on 
Capitol Hill think this country has had riots, 
ill feelings toward politicians in general, and 
a slow year business-wise now, just walt till 
you raise income taxes on top of a Social Se- 
curity tax increase. The tax schedule now 
effect is already too high and should 
lowered. This-discrimination caused by the 
Great Soclety programs against those of us 
who work hard and long for the Inflation- 
riddled paychecks we receive, in favor of the 
poor, lazy, ambition-less people of this coun- 
try has got to stop. How about a program to 
provide aid for those in the $5,000 to $10,000 
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bracket? It's getting so now, that if the taxes 
are raised anymore our take-home pay won't 
even take us home. 

Forget about Foreign Air Programs, how 
about a Domestic Aid Program, or better yet, 
how about reducing the national debt by us- 
ing those funds. This country can't control 
criminals in the streets to make them safe 
after dark, but we're headed for the moon as 
fast as we can go. We're fighting a war in 
Viet-Nam as though we've forgotten how. 
You don’t win a war by calling lulls in the 
fighting to enable the enemy to regroup and 
resupply themselves! Small farmers haven't 
& chance against the corporation farms, en- 
couraged by the present Agricultural Depart- 
ment policies, but Congress wants to tax the 
little guy even further. 


Protection of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, a week ago a large group of ir- 
responsible demonstrators was able to 
make its way into the House gallery and 
to stage a public spectacle. 

I believe it is essential that recurrence 
of the incident be prevented. With that 
objective I urge that a thorough study be 
conducted into the whole question of pro- 
tection of the Capitol Grounds. 

The study might be undertaken by ex- 
isting committees of the two bodies or by 
some new committee or commission es- 
tablished for this purpose. 

It should include the matter of move- 
ment of groups of persons across the 
grounds, their entry to the buildings, and 
security within the Chambers of the two 
bodies. 

It should also include the manner in 
which the courts handle cases similar to 
that of last week in which eight persons 
were charged with disorderly conduct 
and released on bonds of only $10. 

In this connection I insert an editorial 
from the Mobile Register, of August 10, 

at this point in the RECORD: 

HOUSE DISORDER TREATED WIR ALARMING 

LENIENCE 

How ironic that the Department of Justice 
and the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners should be urging Congress to pass 
a law against rioting or inciting to riot in 
the nation's capital almost at the moment 
that eight persons booked for disorderly con- 
duct as participants in a wild demonstration 
in the public gallery of the House were being 
released on bonds of $10. 

Immediately after adjournment of a rou- 
tine session of the House, an estimated 95 
persons, mostly from Harlem, turned the 
public gallery into a riotous, scene of protest 
against the recent rejection of the Lyndon 
Johnson administration’s $40 million so- 
called rat control bill 
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That project, put into operation, would 
have had the potential for coming closer to 
being an urban boondoggle than an effective 
weapon against rats in cities, But both before 
and after the House cold-shouldered it, a 
drum-fire of propaganda emanating from 
Washington, D.C., has been designed to make 
the gulllible believe that rats have fomented 
rioting. 

When some politicians go after tax money 
te pour into ratholes, they can be reckless 
in the excuses they use in trying to get it, 
and, by our interpretations, this House-re- 
jected $40 million rat bill provides a prime 
case in point. 

The riotous disorder in the House gallery 
was precipitated more by political propa- 
ganda than by rats—and everybody knows it. 

But the handling of this disgraceful dis- 
turbance carries the danger of being used by 
agitators and their puppets as a greater in- 
centive for rioting than the political propa- 
ganda about rats. 

In the first place, police arrested a mere 
eight of the approximately one hundred in- 
volved in the unlawful mass uprising in the 
House gallery. 

Then, in an action equally if not more 
astounding, a court permitted these eight 
to go on their way under the trifling small 
appearance bonds of $10 each. Thus, by cus- 

judicial ure, if the eight fail 
to show up for trial their $10 bonds will be 
forefeited and that will end it. 

This whole episode of dealing with the 
House gallery disorder can only be viewed 
as a breakdown in law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia, if viewed realistically. 

Dealing with lawbreakers in the excessive- 
ly lenient manner chosen in this flagrant case 
of mass contempt for law and order even in 
the U.S. Capitol itself is genuinely alarming. 
By the most charitable appraisal, it leaves 
the door wide open for more and worse dis- 
orders right in the seat of the national gov- 
ernment on the assumption that offenders 
of this breed have what amounts to a special 
immunity from punishment. 

The House Committee on the District of 
Columbia has a responsibility that cannot be 
fulfilled by either stalling or evasion. It 
should call for an explanation by the Capitol 
security officers as to why only eight of 
the approximately one hundred so-called 
demonstrators were arrested. And it should 
call on the judge who fixed the $10 bonds to 
explain why he treated the arrested handful 
with incredible lenience. 

In addition, Congress should emphasize to 
the Capitol security force that in any future 
outbreak of mass disorder it will be expected 
to move swiftly to subdue the lawlessness and 
arrest the whole mob instead of a mere few 
members. 

The American people should hold Congress 
strictly accountable if mobs are tted to 
get away with rioting in the US. Capitol. 
The appalling breakdown in law enforcement 
in the case of the House gallery disorder is 
as sickening as it is frightening to Americans 
conscious of the vital necessity of saving 
this nation from anarchy. 


Restoration of Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
always easier to comment favorably 
about one’s own community, occasionally 
it is necessary to bring to light un- 
Pleasant facts that exist. Such is the 
spirit in which I would like to insert 
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in the Recor» a reference to certain 

political, economic, and social conditions 

in Albany County, N.Y., as recently 
described in some trenchant observa- 

tions made by the Honorable Joseph C. 

Frangella, Republican county chairman 

of Albany County, in an address to his 

party’s legislative candidates in Albany 

on July 8. 

I direct the attention of my colleagues 
to these conditions because, though they 
were directly related to the election in 
1966 of the first Republican Congress- 
man to serve from Albany since 1920, 
they remain little known. Mr. Frangella, 
whom I have known for a number of 
years, is dedicated to the eradication of 
the noisome elements he describes and 
to the restoration of good government. 
It is worth noting that, as he points out, 
the Democratic leadership of Albany has 
absolutely no philosophic relationship 
to the national party whose banner they 
claim, 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Frangella’s speech in the appendix 
of the RECORD: 

SPEECH DELIVERED To REPUBLICAN COUNTY 
LEGISLATIVE CANDIDATES ON JULY 8, 1967, 
at THE TEN Eyck MOTEL BY ALBANY 
County REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN, JOSEPH 
O. FRANGELLA 
Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered 

here for the purpose of having a meeting 

of the minds and preparing to launch the 

Republican campaign for this year's elec- 

tion in Albany County. Although we are 

out of office at the county level, we do have 
the greatest of opportunities to turn a long 
history of defeats into victories. Our party, 
and you as candidates, has an abundance of 
issues, You, as candidates, and the party, 
also have the trend of the times all with 
you; because, although the rest of the 

United States is 1967—Albany County is 

1897. 

Albany County has a stagnant government 
which is over 50 years behind the times. 
Albany County is run like Tamany Hall 
ran New York City over 50 years ago, This 
county has a government by crony; it is an 
example of the spoils system at its worst; it 
has a government within a government; 
there isn't anything like it anywhere else 
in this state or nation. You can go to 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Cincinnati, or Sioux 
Falls and nowhere will you find such back- 
wardness, secretiveness or obstructionism to 
progress as we have here in Albany County. 
Let's take a look at the record: 

In Albany County who writes the county 
and city insurance and at what cost, is secret 
(can it be because some public official is 
involved?) ; county employment and advance- 
ment is mostly by political handpicking and 
people are illegally kept in positions all con- 
trary to the merit system which was accepted 
in the rest of this country in the 1880's, sales 
to the county at huge profits have been 
exposed by the State Investigation Com- 
mission and the county bosses did every- 
thing in their power to stop the investiga- 
tion and when the facts came out they ig- 
nored them and permitted Mr. Ryan, the 
then county purchasing agent, to resign, un- 
scathed; profiteering through deals made in 
buying properties on which taxes were not 
pald was exposed by the State and one of 
the profiteers, Mr. Lynch, the then county 
clerk, was permitted to resign unscathed. 
Mr. Lynch is now the man to see for jobs in 
the city and county. 

The board of supervisors is bossed by. Mr. 
Clyne, who doesn't even have a vote, and 
the democratic majority votes en-masse— 
like a bunch of trained seals—on 
given by Mr, Clyne, the ringmaster without 
a vote. 
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We have county government by Clyne, 
Ryan, and Lynch. 

Our county obstructs aid to poverty; it Is 
backwards in mental health assistance; its 
budget is a mystery. 

Its only justification is that the Barnes 
machine was worse, Ladies and gentlemen, 
Billy Barnes went out before I was born. 
But the reference to Mr. Barnes by the Al- 
bany County Democrats reveals their intel- 
lectual antiquity, Their thoughts and deeds 
are of the time of Mr. Barnes’ rule—over 50 
years ago. The problem is Clyne, Ryan, and 
Lynch—not Barnes, The character of your 
county government precedes the automobile 
and the airplane and it is intentionally kept 
that way by the thinking of Clyne, Ryan, and 
Lynch. 

It is significant to observe that Clyne, Ryan 
and Lynch fight the Citizens Party of Cohoes 
at every turn. The Citizens defeated them 
and they have received nationwide recog- 
nition for their excellent work in govern- 
ment. The Democrats tried to block their 
every move for progress. Cohoes is an anathe- 
ma because Cohoes stands for progress— 
and Clyne, Ryan and Lynch don't like that. 
They like to keep the clock turned back for 
the machine, and bossism and the spoils 
system. 

The Albany County Democrats are not like 
the national Democrats or the State Demo- 
crats. Their political philosophy is as unlike 
that of John F. Kennedy as Night unto day. 
They have produced no one of importance 
in State or national politics because their 
training and thinking is inimical to all mod- 
ern political thinking, The Albany County 
Democratic machine is a backward, outdated 
world unto itself. I accepted the position of 
Albany County Republican Chairman for the 
specific purpose of taking the challenge of 
bringing twentieth century government to 
Albany County, I am glad that you have 
joined with me in accepting that challenge. 
I ask you to work, and work, and work; to 
speak, talk, walk, write and bring the mes- 
sage to the people of this county. I ask you 
to join with me to make it crystal clear that 
the Republican Party and its candidates haye 
cast off the shroud of defeat and blanket of 
complacency and that we are in this fight to 
win—and that we will win. 

I can’t believe that people of this county 
like the government they're getting, that 
being pot-holed streets and roads and uncol- 
lected trash. It is up to you to bring home 
the message that there is a better govern- 
ment available and that you can provide it. 
That is the key to victory. It is up to you. 
There is a lot at stake in this election, par- 
ticularly in the contest for the county legis- 
lature where we have an excellent chance to 
change the entire complexion of county gov- 
ernment. The board of supervisors is dead! 

We can now put life in county government 
and move it out of the 1890's. 

My door is open. I am here to help you. 
I will do all in my power to help. However, 
I expect you to dig in and do your part and 
I know you will. 

Let's forget the past and bring Albany 
County back to life. 


Excuses for Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 
Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I insert 


the following editorial from the Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., Daily Traveler into 
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the Recor» for the benefit of all—parti- 
cularly for the benefit of those who have 
misinterpreted the recent action of the 
House in passing the antiriot bill, In no 
way was the antiriot bill a statement to 
the effect that Congress sees no social 
ills in this country. It was, however, a 
statement to mean that violence which 
threatens the lives and property of citi- 
zens of this society cannot be tolerated 
or excused. I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the editorial views of 
the Arkansas City Daily Traveler, of July 
21, as follows: 
EXCUSES ror VIOLENCE 


Newark has been devastated by a riot that 
lasted four days, killed at least 24 persons, 
wounded 1,100, and resulted in the destruc- 
tlon of property valued at over $5 million. 
It was a bloody rebellion, a lawless rampage 
of looting, burning, an orgy of terror. 

Now the theories on what made it all hap- 
Pen and the excuses for the lawlessness are 


good job provides is a source of great frus- 
tration for many Negro citizens. 

But frustration, summer heat, unemploy- 
Ment have never been considered license for 


Might be frustrated, we will have condemned 
a lawful society to live and die by the laws 
Of the jungie. 

Governor Hughes called the rioting a 
a insurrection,” and that seems en- 
tirely appropriate. A small minority of the 
city's Negro population participated in the 
fighting, 3 or 4 percent, according to the 
Mayor, These people were led and encouraged 
by outsiders who came to the city to take 
Advantage of the volatile situation which 
existed there. 

A Negro Olympic athlete, born and reared 

the ares of the Newark riot, visited his 
home town during and immediately follow- 
ing the rioting. He declared that the con- 
tinuing burning, and sniping from the roof- 
was the work of a small group of out- 
Side agitators, possibly 20 or 25 persons, who 
Came to Newark for no other reason than to 
incite bloody insurrection. 

Newark's agony and the report of the 
traveling acitators gave impetus to a bill 
before the House of Representatives in Wash- 

Thursday which would make it a 
federal offense to cross a state line with the 
latent of starting a riot. The Dill passed 

gh the House by a 347 to 70 vote. 
Whether this bill can be effective or not 
is subject to question and many lawmakers 
Who voted “no” felt it would do little good. 

But the fact that the bill was passed 
Teflect the growing concern of Congress and 
the general public. This law, of course, will 
not provide the complete solution. But tt 

des represent socicty's effort to protect it- 
Self against a violent, radical element which , 

declared war against everything civilized 
Society stands for. 


Enthusiasm for Headstart Continues To 
Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, Opera- 
tion Headstart has established itself as 
the most successful and most popular of 
the community action programs in the 
Ninth Congressional District of Indiana. 

Enthusiasm for the preschool program 
has grown as the program itself has con- 
tinued to grow and it promises to con- 
tinue to develop in efficiency and in its 
worth to the communities. 

The acceptance of this educational ex- 
periment is demonstrated in the increas- 
ing number of newspaper accounts 
throughout the district. The articles at- 
tempt to assess the efficiency and the 
scope of these training projects. On the 
whole, they have been enthusiastic and 
complimentary. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following account from the Colum- 
bus, Ind., Republic, the Seymour Daily 
Tribune, and the Orleans Progress Ex- 
aminer: 

From the Republic, Columbus, Ind., July 18, 
1967 


HEADSTART PROJECT ALREADY a Success 


(Enrror's Note.—This is the first in a series 
of articles on the summer Head Start pro- 
gram in Bartholomew, Brown and Jackson 
counties. Today background information and 
philosophy will be given. Future articles, all 
prepared by the Community Action Program 
staff, will deal with designed and 
manned by local volunteers to help imple- 
ment the project.) 

We all like children. And, we all like to 
help make their lives easier, happier and 
more productive than our own. That's the 
spirit of Project Head Start. 

The local summer Head Start project, un- 
der the asupices of the Community Action 
Program of Bartholomew, Brown and Jack- 
son counties, has appealed to the hearts and 
minds of our communities and made the 
program unique, vibrant, and an unqualified 
success. i 

The program is designed to help disadvan- 
taged children catch up to those more eco- 
nomically fortunate by improving their 
health, verbal skills, and ability to work and 
play with their peers before beginning school. 

Mrs. Harold Higgins, president of the Tri- 
County board, puts it this way: “This is 
truly a community project. And all of us are 
gaining by giving these children special at- 
tention at an age when they are most im- 
pressionable. They are “our” children, and 
how they adjust to school and their later 
life affects us all.” 

Apparently, many in the communities of 
the three counties agree with Mrs. Higgins. 
“The number and quality of those volunteer- 
ing thelr services for the benefit of the pro- 
gram has astounded everyone. So far we 
have put 90-100 volunteers to work and the 
phone hasn't stopped ringing!" says Robert 
Joplin, director of the tri-county program. 

Approximately 40 persons spent a total of 
400 hours going into the homes of prospective 
Head Start students to select those who 
would benefit most from the program. Other 
women are spending every morning for eight 
weeks assisting professional teachers in the 
classrooms. Women have volunteered to act 
as Hostesses when the Parent Organizations 
meet. 
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Teen-agers have offered to babysit at the 
same time so that the parents are free to go 
to these meetings. Others with special talents 
in the arts, for instance, have volunteered 
to present programs in the classrooms at the 
request of the teachers, The Bartholomew 
county public library has donated films “9 
show to the children during Parent Organiza- 
tion meetings. 

One hears much these days about “dis- 
advantaged children.” It is far more appro- 
priate to speak of a disadvantaged society if 
that society is not able to nurture the skills 
and talents of all its citizens rather than 
merely the privileged segment. Project Head 
Start has been established to help prevent 
the fact of limited development from leaving 
a permanent mark on some of its children. 

One of the first things that Project Head 
Start can do for disadvantaged children and 
the public is to help eradicate the notion that 
ali children so classified (by means of family 
income, area of residence, etc.) are, in truth, 
disadvantaged. While it is true that most 


tunate, in such important skills as language, 
problem solving ability, and apparent desire 
to learn, this pattern is by no means uniform. 

“A few years ago, it was suggested that the 
poor in our society were really invisible 
not because we refuse to see them,” explains 
Robert Rouse, summer project director and 
principal of Booth-Setser school. In the past 
two years, the members of the CAP boards 


‘have attempted to point out the problems 


to assure that we don't ignore poverty in our 
midst. Project Head Start is one attempt to 
attack the problem by giving children a 
better start in school, thus hoping to break 
the degenerating cycle which poverty 
creates.” 

Children raised in an environment where 
questions and communication are discour- 
aged soon learn not to express their curiosity 
verbally. They therefore don't grow intellec- 
tually at the same rate as those children who 
are constantly encouraged to question and 
who are rewarded for their intellectual 
achievements, 

Also, parents who have only experienced 
fallure have a poor self-image, which is com- 
municated to their children. Dropping out of 
school at the age of 16 becomes the norm, 
and repeating grades until this age is reached 
is In order to break this cycle, Head 
Start attempts to improve the child’s image 
of himself and to show that he can succeed 
in school. When adult, he should also fit into 
the mainstream of American society. 


TYPICAL Day IN HEADSTART CLASSROOM 


(Eprror’s Nors.—This is the second in a 
series of articles about the summer's Head- 
start program in Bartholomew, Brown and 
Jackson counties. Head Start is designed to 
help disadvantaged children “catch up” and 
enter kindergarten or first grade at a level 
to compete with economically more fortunate 
classmates.) 


A few children entering the Head Start 
program have had previous informal or 
formal play experlence. For the majority, 
however, this is their first encounter with 
school. As such, it is a vitally important con- 
tact which may influence the child's reactions 
to all future education. 

The program is carefully designed to give 
the children a good balance between indi- 
vidual and group activities, between intel- 
lectual and physical activities. An essential 
ingredient is a low teacher-student ratio. In 
our local program, some classrooms have as 
few as three children for every teacher or 
aide. There are no more than 16 students in 
any one classroom. 

A typical day in a Head Start classroom: 

9-9:15—Greeting by the teacher and a 
“good morning” song. 

9:15-9:30—Music. Records are played in 
many classrooms, and children learn 
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rhythms simultaneously by learning to skip, 
op, etc. to music. 

9:30-10:30—Work-play period. During this 
hour, the children rotate through several 
activities such as playing house (to encou- 
rage role-playing and sociability); art activi- 
ties (finger painting, making collages, play- 
ing with sack puppets, rubbings, crayon 
etchings); science (watching goldfish, ger- 
bels, etc. which are in the room); and quiet 
activities (simple puzzles, peg boards, blocks, 
etc.) 

10:30-10:40—Clean-up. 

10:40~-11—-Snack and rest period. 

11-11:30—Outside play (organized games 
as well as free play on the playground equip- 
ment). 

11:30-11:45—Story time (usually read by 
the teacher and aides). 

11:45-12:15—Lunch. 

12:15-12:30—Clean-up. 

The schedule ts flexible, however, taking 
advantage of special programs designed by 
the teacher, and special situations in indi- 
vidual classrooms. Field trips to such places 
as Sap's bakery, the libraries, fire stations, 
drug stores, a game reserve and supermarkets 
are planned for many classrooms. 

Professional people such as doctors and 
the county health nurses will speak to the 
children informally, allowing them to play 
with the stethoscopes, read a thermometer, 
etc., in a relaxed, positive atmosphere. A sei- 
ence magic” program is being presented in 
the classrooms in Columbus. 

In our 3-county area, there are 15 class- 
rooms with 15 children in each. In addition 
to the professional teacher in each room, 
there is an alde who has first-hand knowl- 
edge of the environment from which the stu- 
dents are drawn, and several volunteers who 
work with the children for at least a week at 
a time. These volunteers help with art activi- 
ties, assist at meal time, on the playground 
and on field trips. 

“The Head Start program is a very excit- 
ing one,” says Mrs. Judy Bricker, teacher at 
the State street school in Columbus. “I'm en- 
joying the close student-teacher relationship 
and the opportunity to influence these chil- 
dren. The conditions for their learning are 
ideal and they're so easily stimulated!” 

The team of teachers at Crothersville, 
Misses Connie Keith and Sarah Land, have 
been especially effective at getting to know 
the community in which they work, and 
they too are finding the project challenging 
and provocative. “After this summer, routine 
teaching will probably seem dull,” says Miss 


Choosing the 225 children who would bene- 
fit from the Head Start program was a time 
consuming and difficult task, accomplished 
with the aid of volunteers from the area. 

Possible candidates’ names were submitted 
by many sources—schools, churches, the wel- 
fare departments, doctors and individuals 
who knew of the program. Each of these fam- 
ilies was visited and interviewed to find out 
if, indeed, the child was eligible. Then, 
forms with detailed information on the child 
and his home environment, as well as the 
volunteers’ recommendations, were sub- 
mitted to the county Boards for considera- 
tion and final selection of students. 

At this point, teachers made second visi- 
tations to the homes to inform the parents 
of the child's acceptance into the program, 
and to get acquainted with the child and 
his family. Teachers did this before the pro- 
gram officially started and before they were 
receiving any pay. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS HELP HEADSTART 


(Eorroa's Nore.—This is the third in a 
series of reports prepared by the staff of 
the local Community Action Program on the 
Head Start program.) 

The summer Head Start program of 
Bartholomew, Brown and Jackson Counties 
is the only one in Southern Indiana to in- 
clude @ psychological services program. 
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Dr. Thomas Orr, Dr. David Elwood and 
Dr. Joanne Stiles, staff members of the 
Bartholmew County Mental Health clinic, 
are under contract with the Community Ac- 
tion Program to assist teachers in under- 
standing and dealing with special behavioral 
problems they encounter in the Head Start 
program. These services are being provided 
at minimal cost to the program. 

The psychologists will visit each class- 
room once a week to observe the classroom 
activity and to counsel with the teachers. 
Such problems as short attention span, lack 
of motivation, hyper-activity, and poor verbal 
communication skills are observed and the 
specialists will assist teachers in handling 
the children effectively. 

Psychological services will have a contin- 
uing Influence on the Head Start program. 
Psychological problems of disadvantaged 
children are clearly the result of inadequate 
or misguided learning experiences, and psy- 
chologists are helping the teachers to stim- 
ulate and mses on the 
part of the children while discouraging un- 
desirable ones. 

Another basic part of the Head Start pro- 
gram is the health services aspect. Many 
children participating in the program have 
not seen a doctor or dentist. They are asked 
to do so for two reasons: (1) To receive 
routine immunizations and examinations, 
and (2) to establish a relationship between 
the child’s family and a doctor. 

The short-term goal is to prepare the chil- 
dren for kindergarten or first grade. Chil- 
dren in poor health are absent from school 
frequently, putting them immediately at a 
disadvantage. Also, they may have chronic 
conditions which could be treated and cured 
if diagnosed in a early stage. 

“Keeping in mind the traditions of this 
region as regards medical care and the strong 
doctor-patient relationship, the health pro- 
gram has been designed to encourage a per- 
sonal relationship between these families 
and their “family doctor.” 

Parents of children in the program are 
asked to select a doctor, and all doctors in the 
area are informed of the requirements of 
the program. Once the examination and 
immunization program has begun, doctors 
submit their bills directly to the Community 
Action Program for payment. Some doctors 
and dentists have offered to set minimum 
fees or not to charge at all. 

Before children visit the doctors, complete 
medical histories are collected by the county 
health nurses, They are also taking samples 
for urinalysis, giving vision and hear- 
ing tests, administering tuberculosis and 
hemoglobin tests, and making extensive 
notes for the doctors. These nurses are in- 
valuable to the doctors,” explained Dr. 
Charles Rau, voluntary medical director, 
“When the children come to the doctors’ 
offices, they have already been observed, and 
the doctors are alerted to potential prob- 
lems.” 

Head Start students are asked to visit 
dentist for a complete examination, a set of 
X-rays and a fluoride treatment. These ex- 
penses also are paid by CAP. The children will 
be visited in their classrooms by Mrs. William 
Gripman, a dental hygienist, who will dem- 
onstrate correct care of teeth and answer the 
children's questions. 


It is hoped that this added exposure to 
professional people will have a positive im- 
pression on the children. Parents will be en- 
couraged to continue medical care for the 
whole family when the program is officially 
over at the end of the summer. 

There is also a social services program sup- 
plementing the summer Head Start program, 

The social workers from each county wel- 
fare deparment have visited each Head Start 
classroom, conferring with teachers on tech- 
niques of working with these children and 
their parents. They also informed the teach- 
ers of any general background information 
available on particular children that have 
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been associated with the welfare depart- 
ments in the past. 

County welfare social workers will make 
home visitations on a selective basis and will 
act as a referral agency. 

In addition, the department will be avail- 
able for consultations with teachers, aides 
and staff on specific problems; and they will 
encourage parents to participate in the par- 
ents’ tions. 

It is felt that this cooperation between the 
welfare departments of the three counties 
and the Head Start project will be mutually 
beneficial in dealing with the disadvantaged 
in communities. 

NUTRITION PROGRAM VITAL Part oF HEADSTART 
Work 

(Eprror’s Norx.— This is the fourth in a 
series of articles on the summer's Head Start 
program.) 3 
NUTRITION PROGRAM 

One of the most immediately rewarding 
facets of the summer Head Start project has 
been the nutrition program. 

Mrs. Fred Brownson, a new resident of 
Columbus who had college training in dietet- 


- ies, volunteered to design menus and solve 


the many mechanical details connected with 
providing the snacks and hot lunches each 
day. 

Larry Jayne, an Indiana university student 
working with CAP this summer on a work- 
study program (IU pays 90 per cent of his 
salary and CAP pays 10 per cent) delivers the 
food to the 10 centers; and Bill Dunfee Chev- 
rolet of Columbus has donated a station 
wagon for the eight weeks for use in making 
these deliveries. 

In addition, local grocers have been ex- 
tremely generous with discounts on food 
and supplies. Louden's Food Fair in Colum- 
bus is offering a substantial discount on all 
purchases of meat, produce and eggs. Co- 
lumbus Wholesale is selling paper goods to 
the program at a discount; and the Don 
Marion produce stand in Seymour is dis- 
counting purchases of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Most dairy and bread items are pur- 
chased locally by the cooks for each school 
center. 

Each child participating in Head Start re- 
ceives a mid-morning snack (juice or milk, 
crackers or cookies) as well as a well-bal- 
anced hot meal at noon. This meal, which 
contains a total of at least one-third of the 
child's dally nutritional needs, is com 
of meat or eggs, fruit, vegetable, milk and 
bread and butter. 

The cooks, who are experienced in cooking 
for children, have taken special interest in 
this program. Not only do they make the 
meals nutritional and tasty, but special care 
is taken to give the plates eye-appeal. As 4 
result, the children are eating much more 
than first graders normally do. One little 
girl was reported to have taken four helpings 
of green beans the first day of classes. 


PARENTS NEED INVOLVEMENT IN HEADSTART 
PROGRAM 


(Enrror's Norx.— This is the last in a series 
of articles prepared by the staff of the local 
Community Action program on the summers 
Head Start program to help disadvantaged 
children in the year prior to their entering 
kindergarten or first grade.) 

The summer Head Start project is attempt- 
ing to involve the parents in as many ways 
as possible. 

On a group basis, this is done by forming 
parents organizations at each of the 10 cen“ 
ters. The parents meet three times durin 
the 8-week period, 

“The basic purpose,“ according to Wes 
Bratcher, field director, “is to inform the 
parents of what their children are doing in 
the dally program.” A movie showing a typl- 
cal classroom day was shown at the ini 
meeting of the group. Teachers and staff were 
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on hand to answer questions about the 
program. 

At future meetings, parents will be encour- 
aged to discuss their children with the 
teachers and other parents in informal meet- 
ings, and to develop ways in which parents 
can further help and understand the chil- 
dren at home. They will talk about mutual 
problems such as discipline. 

Each center will appoint one representa- 
tive to a policy advisory board which will be 
composed 50 per cent of parents and 50 per 
cent of public and private agencies con- 
cerned with the Head Start project. This 
board will provide communication between 
the professional community and the commu- 
nity to be served. It will also channel com- 
plaints and encourage the parents to par- 
ticipate more fully in the total Head Start 
program. 

Many parents of children in the program 
also have volunteered to work as classroom 
aides and as hostesses for the parent orga- 
nization meetings. 

Volunteers of all ages and inclinations can 
be utilized in the program. A list of those 
with special talents or hobbies is being de- 
veloped now, and volunteers from Brown and 
Jackson counties are particularly needed. 
Such persons would be available to visit 
classrooms on request to expose children to 
areas in which the volunteers excel (ex- 
amples: slides of trips, rock collection, folk 
music). 

Anyone interested in participating in this 
Way should cal! Mr. Bratcher, at the CAP 
Office, 372-8407. Volunteers will be contacted 
by the classroom teachers, who will arrange 
Programs at mutually convenient times. 

Volunteers play an important role in the 
Head Start project. They give the children 
exposure to people of all ages and back- 
grounds. Also, they themselves benefit from 
giving of their energy and talents. 

The fact that our local program has the 
Support of young and old from a cross-sec- 
tion of society ls a real tribute to the com- 
munities themselves. Because of this joint 
effort to eradicate the social problems among 
us, Our lives—and the lives of the Head Start 
children—will be fuller. 

[From the Seymour Daily Tribune, Sey- 
mour, Ind., July 27, 1967] 
Eicury County Youncstrrs tn Carch - Ur“ 
PROGRAM 
(By Carol Wait) 

More than 80 disadvantaged children in 
Jackson County this summer became the 
youngest and happiest recruits in the battle 
against poverty as they attend learn-and- 
Play Head Start classes. 

Head Start is a program to help young- 
sters from low income families catch up" 
80 they enter kindergarten or first grade 
able to compete with their economically 
More fortunate classmates, It is conducted 
here by the Tri-County Community Action 
Program (CAP). Dr. Robert Rouse, principal 
Of Booth-Setser School in Columbus, is 
director for the summer project involving 
225 students in 18 classrooms in Jackson, 
Bartholomew and Brown counties, 

Typical of the five centers located in 
Jackson County are the two at Seymour- 
Jackson schoo! which draw youngsters from 
the area served by the Seymour Community 
Schools. 

The day's schedule is designed to give the 
children a good balance between indiyidual 
and group and between intellectual and 
Physical activities. An essential ingredient is 
u low teacher-student ratio and in each 
Classroom the teacher is assisted by an aide 
and by one or more volunteers. 

The three-and one-half hour daily pro- 
Stam includes music and stories, outside 
Play, and a classroom work-play period which 
might include art activities such as finger 
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painting, making collages, playing with sack 
puppets, rubbings, crayon etchings; science 
Observations and experiments and a quiet 
time. As they play, Head Starters are absorb- 
ing new experiences, learning to listen and 
to ask questions and receiving training in 
the basic skills for kindergarten. 

Special experiences are provided through 
field trips and visitors. The local classes have 
gone on a nature walk conducted by A. J. 
Stiles in nearby Galser Park and have toured 
the library, fire station, airport and made 
homemade ice cream at a teacher’s home. 
Also scheduled are a swimming trip to the 
Seymour poo] and a visit toa farm. 

Guests in the local classroom have been 
Mrs. Mildred Graves, children’s librarian at 
the Seymour Public Library, who told a story, 
Police Chief Robert Gill and Stewart Hack- 
man, who displayed his butterfly collection. 

“Each child in the Seymour classes needs 
to be here,” Miss Barbara Burns, one of two 
Seymour-Jackson teachers, stated. It's 
amazing how much improvement the chil- 
dren have shown since the classes began in 
June,” 

Improvements in attention span, verbal 
skills and ability to work and play with their 
peers are apparent as the sessions continue. 

Some, Miss Burns said, will be ready to 
enter the regular schoo] kindergarten in the 
fall better prepared to benefit from the train- 
ing offered. Others, she felt, would need a 
longer period, such as would be available in 
the proposed year ‘round Head Start pro- 
gram now under consideration by the Tri- 
County board. 

The county nurse has vistied the class- 
rooms conducting hearing and vision and 
tuberculin testing and students are referred 
to the family doctor for examination and 
immunization and to a dentist for examina- 
tion, X-rays and fluoride treatment, with 
the expenses, usually at a minimum rate, 
paid by the CAP. 

Three times during the eight weeks of 
Head Start classes the parents of the stu- 
dents meet to discuss the children, their 
progress and any problems and many of the 
parents are assisting in the program either 
as classroom aides or as hosts for the par- 
ents’ meetings. 

The budget for the current Head Start 


program with $44,877 with 80 per cent pro- 


vided by the federal government and the 
remaining 20 per cent from local sources in 
“In kind“ contributions such as donations, 
classroom space, office space, volunteer work, 
etc. 

Local workers in the Head Start program 
are: Teachers: Seymour—Miss Burns and 
Miss Barbara Fox; Crothersville—Miss Con- 
nie Kieth and Miss Sarah Land (jointly); 
Brownstown—Mrs. Robert G. Davis; Me- 
dora—Mary Lee. 

Teacher Aides: Seymour—Mrs. Susan York 
and Mrs. Juanita Ruddick; Crothersville— 
Mrs, Carolyn ‘Anthony; Brownstown—Mrs, 
Forest Stewart; and Medora—Mrs. Bruce 
Bevers and Mrs. Persinger. 

Transportation: Seymour—Doyle Fulps 
and Mrs. Harold Brackemeyer, Crothersville— 
Marvin Sparrow; Medora—Mrs. Thomas Bey- 
ers; Brownstown—James Blevins and Mrs’ 
Joseph Wayman. 

Cooks: Seymour—Maude Heacock; Croth- 
ersville—Naomi Hall; Brownstown—Dorothy 
Hansome; Medora—Dixie Lee Bane. 


From the Progess Examiner, Orleans, Ind. 
July 20, 1967] 
“HEADSTART” PROGRESSES IN ORLEANS 

The Headstart Program in Orleans is now 
in its sixth week, with fourteen preschoolers 
enrolled under the guidance of Mrs. Beverly 
White. 

To date, Mrs White reports the children 
have learned the basic colors, and they are 
now recognizing and learning numbers. 

Every day the youngsters have art, craft, 
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music, outdoor play and table manners, and 
on Fridays, swimming lessons are given. 

Future plans include a visit to the dentist 
for an examination, and meeting with the 
children’s parents. 

Besides their every-day activities, the chil- 
dren have visited the Orleans Airport, the 
local police station, newspaper office, and the 
fire department, 

Related to Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson's proj- 
ect, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Headstart Program was first introduced in 
the Orleans Schools last summer. At that 
time, thirteen children were enrolled. 

$3280 was allowed by the government for 
the Orleans program in 1966 and this year, 
the federal share was $4723, an increase of 
$1443. Comparing last year’s budget with this 
year's, they each include a teacher's salary, 
a teacher's aid salary, supplies and games, 
breakfast, a mid-m snack, medical 
exams and corrective work. and transporta- 
tion. Added to the medical exams this year, 
is dental exams, each with a follow-up allow- 
ance. 65 is allowed for a medical check-up 
and $17 extra if an x-ray is needed, etc, The 
same amount is allowed for a dental exam- 
ination and $14 extra if fillings are required. 
These amounts are based on per child. 

Headstart children are selected from low- 
income bracket families, who could not af- 
ford kindergarten fees. 

On June 14, Reverend Billy Graham en- 
dorsed the war on poverty and strongly com- 
mended the programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. For the first time in 
seventeen years, he appeared in Washington, 
D.C. to express his support for a government 
program. 

Graham addressed a bipartisan audience 
of 104 Congressmen and 48 business leaders 
who are members of OEO’s Community Ac- 
tion Committee of the Business Leadership 
Advisory Council. He told them the poverty 
programs should not “be involved in partisan 
politics." 

At one time, the Evangelist was not in 
favor of the anti-poverty program, but a few 
months ago, he began to study the subject 
of poverty in the Bible. He noted every pas- 
sage in the Bible from Genesis to Revelation 
that had to do with our responsibility to the 
poor and found that it Is one of the greatest 
teachings in the Scriptures. 

In his message to the audience, he quoted 
a passage from the Bible on poverty, one of 
the laws that God laid down, not only for 
Israel, but for all nations and having equal 
validity with the 10 Commandments. 

“If there be among you a poor man who 
is one of thy brethren, within any of thy 
gates In thy land, shall the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, thy shall not harden thy heart 
nor shut thy hand from thy poor brother. 
Thou shalt surely give him, and thine heart 
shall not be grieved.” 

In other words, you are not going to lose 
by giving “because for this thing the Lord 
thy God shall bless thee in all thy affairs and 
all that thou puttest thy hand to: For the 
poor shall never cease out of the land.” 

Graham had found 175 references similar 
to the one mentioned in the Scriptures. 

His support of the OEO is based on first- 
hand knowledge. He visited Job Corps camps 
and other antipoverty projects, (Headstart), 
and one of the things that impressed him 
was that these programs are not give-away 
programs. He thought they were until he 
began to look into them. 

In closing, Evanglist Graham said, these 
programs are helping people help themselves. 
They're giving people an opportunity.” 

Mrs. White, a first-grade teacher in Or- 
leans, has been able to compare a prescholar, 
who has not had Headstart with one who 
has, and in her opinion there is a noticeable 
difference in the two. The Headstarter knows 
what is expected of him and appears more 
at ease with others. 
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Hit the Enemy Where It Hurts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening to the recent bipartisan attacks 
upon the administration’s bombing pol- 
icy, I am beginning to wonder if we ever 
intend to bring this costly and controver- 
sial war to a victorious conclusion. And, 
in the midst of such criticism, I am ap- 
palled that the President can, with a 
straight face, persist in his request for 
added troop strength, especially when 
our bombing tactics will afford them 
little more than minimal protection. The 
following editorial which appeared in the 
August 11 edition of the Chicago Tribune 
seems to suggest that in addition to the 
Vietcong, our heretofore ineffective 
bombing policy may be partially respon- 
sible for the steadily increasing number 
of American fatalities. 

The editorial follows: 

HIT TEE Enemy WHERE It Hurts 

Senators of both parties have called on 
the Johnson administration to drop all re- 
strictions in bombing communist North Viet 


Nam before committing more American 


troops to the meat chopper ot ground war- 
fare. Sen. John C. Stennis, chairman of the 
Senate preparedness subcommittee, said that 
it was “unreasonable” to send 45,000 more 
men into the ground war, as the President 
plans, while air and sea warfare is under 
restriction. 

The subcommittee's recommendation was 
made after Rep. Gerald R. Ford, House Re- 
publican leader, had voiced a similar de- 
mand. Mr. Ford said he saw no justification” 
for sending another American soldier to Viet 
Nam until President Johnson removed re- 
straints against attacks on a large number of 
key industrial and military installations in 
North Viet Nam. 

The criticism of administration policy was 
especially sharp from members of Mr. John- 
son's Own party, Sen, Jackson of Washington 
said the communist port of Haiphong should 
no longer be considered off limits, and he 
esserted that the bombing campaign was “a 
long way” from major port, petrol- 
eum storage, and electric power installations 
in North Viet Nam useless. 

Sen. Cannon of Nevada stated that the 
administration was handicapping the mili- 
tary by its restrictions and consequently 
was delaying an end to the war. Sen. Syming- 
ton of Missouri referred to the immunity ex- 
tended by the administration to the prin- 
cipal communist air base at Phuc Yen, 15 
miles from Hanoi. 

The subcommittee submitted its views 
after testimony by Adm. U. S. Grant Sharp, 
commander of Pacific naval forces, that 
North Vietnamese military targets should be 
put on the eligible list. Adm. Sharp's views 
were in accord with those of the joint chiefs 
of staff, whose recommendations have been 
disapproved by Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara and the White House. 

It is elementary common sense to pursue 
& strategy of knocking the Communists out 
of the war by air and sea attack before send- 
ing in more ground forces as cannon fodder. 
The United States has already suffered more 
than 87,000 casualties, and the war is as far 
from decision as it was five years ago. The 
American people will not reconcile them- 
selves to the sacrifice of their sons when the 
enemy is granted privileged sanctuaries. 
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Captured Arab Tells of Nasser’s Murder 
Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, more ex- 
amples of President Nasser's brutality 
have recently been exposed, this time by 
one of his own soldiers. 

A captured Egyptian soldier told of a 
plan to destroy an entire Israeli village, 
murdering every man, woman, and child. 
The officers were to shoot any soldier who 
permitted one living soul to remain in the 
village. 

The prisoner also disclosed that Egyp- 
tian soldiers returning from the battle- 
front were killed by their own men for 
fear of bringing the bad news of defeat 
to the people at home. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues an article which appeared in 
the August 4, 1967, issue of the Jewish 
Press, concerning these acts of brutality. 

The article follows: 

OAPTURED Aras TELLS OF NASSER's MURDER 

PLANS 
A captured Egyptian soldier, who on July 2 


- participated in the violation of the cease 


fire shooting in the region of Kantara, has 
unreeled one of the most sinister stories to 
reach these shores. 

The soldier, who belonged to an Egyptian 
commando battalion which crossed the Suez 
into Sinai in boats between June 30 and 
July 1, told of orders his group had been 
given as recently as last Tuesday. 

The Egyptian high command had warned 
all men in their active front line battalions 
that they were not to be taken prisoner as 
they renewed their shelling of Israeli posi- 
tions. 

“We were told to fight and kill as many 
Israelis as we could with our last breath,” 
the soldier is reported to have told Israell 
intelligence officers. 

“When our battle weary soldiers managed 
to straggle back across the Suez after the 
cease fire was announced,” the soldier con- 
tinued, “our battalion was ordered to fire on 
every man identifying himself as a soldier 
in the Egyptian forces. They didn't say it but 
we knew the high command did not want 
these men to return home to tell of our 
defeat. I remember how some of the men 
swam across the short span of water of the 
canal, As the men reached the beaches they 
were cut down by machine gun fire. It was a 
sight I shall never forget.” 

Although Israeli troops claim to have cap- 
tured the soldier, he said he had deliber- 
ately permitted himself to be captured. He 
said he had enough of the orders he had been 
given. 

“During the preparation period, before Is- 
rael began the attack,” the soldier continued, 
“we were told that we were not to take any 
Israeli prisoners. They said we did not have 
enough food. Our officers said a dead Israeli 
was the best kind, The dead Israeli soldiers 
will stand as warnings to the others and 
they will throw up their hands and we will 
walk into Tel Aviv without firing a shot.” 

The soldier who said he had a brother 
and a cousin in Jordan in the Hashemite 
brigade (there were six Hashemite brigades) 
said they had been stationed on the West 
Bank under orders to destroy the village of 
Motza and to murder every man, woman and 
child in the village, 
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He said he had received a letter from his 
brother just before the war broke out, in 
which he said the men in his brother’s bat- 
talion expressed disbelief at the order to 
murder every Man, woman and child in the 
village. They argued with their commander 
that they would shoot only the men of the 
village and any women who bore arms. The 
men, the Egyptian soldier told intelligence 
men, were sickened at the thought of killing 
children. But, the officers said they, “would 
shoot any man who permitted one living 
soul to remain in the village.” 

The Egyptian further explained that they 
were told the attack would come at night. 
The men were told to wear light clothing 
so that they could move rapidly. They were 
told they could not carry rations, but that 
their assignment would be so quick they 
would be back to thelr own lines before 
breakfast. The plan-was to blow up as much 
of the city as possible, and then have mop-up 
crews go through the houses systematically 
machine-gunning any living thing. “My 
brother even said his commander joked, 
‘even if you see a dog, shoot him, he may 
be an Israeli spy’.” 

The comments of the captured Egyptian 
soldier were verified by an Israeli commando, 
Haim Peled, who told reporters he had seen, 
with his own eyes, the Egyptians machine- 
guning their own men as they returned from 
the battlefront. The high command feared 
a revolt by Egyptians if word of the defeat 
got back to the civilian population. Cap- 
tured orders from a Jordanian headquarters 
company on the West Bank verified every 
statement of the Egyptian soldier. 

The soldier admitted many of the newer 
men who had just come into his outfit did 
not know the true facts of the Egyptian 
casualties. 

“The young men brought in within the 
past few days say there is great jubilation 
at home because of our victory. They are 
shocked when we tell them, secretly, it was 
the Israelis who were victorious. One of the 
new ones turned in a comrade who explained 
the great disaster. That soldier was court 
marshalled for “lying.” I have a family in 
Cairo, Before I crawled over to the Israeli 
side I left my credentials on the dead body 
of another comrade. Let my commander 
think I have been killed in battle. Some day 
I shall return from the dead to see my family. 
The poverty at home is very great. It was 
greatest before the war broke out. The cap- 
tured Egyptian said he knew that thousands 
of Jews who lived in Cairo were put in prison, 
“Mostly for their own safety,” he said. 

“Many of them were wealthy, They are 
exporters mostly. Whole families are in jail 
and I have been told that a number are being 
shot. They have been accused of being spies. 
How many are left I do not know, but there 
cannot be too many. The officer who has been 
put in charge of the Jewish prisoners is & 
very mean man. He once had a command, but 
his men rebelled because of his cruelty and 
all of them were shot. They moved him to the 
job of taking care of the prisoners to preyent 
a similar incident.” 

Sources who have been able to get frag- 
mentary reports out of Cairo, claim a great 
many Jewish civilian prisoners are still in the 
jails. They say some executions are going on 
but not as many as the soldier would want 
us to believe. 

The International Red Cross has not been 
permitted to visit the prisoners in Cairo and 
fear that disease has caught many is prev- 
alent. 

“Many other soldiers would defect,” the 
Egyptian soldier admitted, “But they have 
only sent men with families to the front- 
If a man defects the families are made to 
suffer. I hope Israel would take over all Egypt- 
The Jews have a good heart although they 
are ferocious fighters.” 

The soldier asked if he could serve in the 
Israeli army to help liberate his people. Israeli 
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intelligence said he would be more helpful 
as a source of information. The prisoner has 
been extremely cooperative. 


Outstanding Federal Court Officials Name 
Garnishment as Key to Worst Abuses 
in Consumer Credit, and Endorse Pro- 
vision of H.R. 11601 To Abolish It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


CF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency is now conducting hearings on 
H.R. 11601, the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act, which contains many provisions 
dealing with consumer credit that were 
not included in S. 5, the truth-in-lending 
bill passed by the Senate on July 11. 

One of those controversial additional 
provisions would prohibit the garnish- 
ment of workers’ wages as a means of 
collecting debts on consumer credit 
transactions. The administration has not, 
as yet, taken an affirmative position on 
this provision—although I hope it will 
do so. The issue, we were told, is still 
under study and review by administra- 
tion officials. 

However, four outstanding officials of 
the US. courts, men with many years of 
experience as bankruptcy referees, told us 
Friday in our hearing that garnishment 
is generally the precipitating factor in 
Personal bankruptcies, and they de- 
scribed it as a vicious practice used 
generally—not always, but generally 
as a deliberate selling tool in loading 
down consumers with more debt than 
the vendors know the person can 

e. 

All of us on the subcommittee who 
heard the testimony of these men were 
appalled at the information they gave 
us. The referees were the Honorable Es- 
tes Snedecor, of Portland, Oreg., now in 
his 31st year of service in that position; 
the Honorable Elmore Whitehurst, of 
Dallas, Tex., former clerk of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and a referee for 
10 years; the Honorable Clive W. Bare, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., who has also been 
Serving for 10 years; and the Honorable 
James B. Moriarty, of Los Angeles, who 
has served as a referee for 414 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
read the statements of these court ofi- 
cials for an insight into the purposes of 
1100 antigarnishment provisions of H.R. 

1. 


STATEMENT BY REFEREE ESTES SNEDECOR 


Following, Mr. Speaker, is the- testi- 
Mony we received last Friday from Ref- 
erce Snedecor of Portland: 

STATEMENT or ESTES SNEpECOR, REFEREE IN 
BANKRUPTCY, PORTLAND, OREG., BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS OF 
THE HoUsE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
Currency, Fray, Aucust 11, 1967, on 
H.R. 11601 anp RELATED BILLS 
My name is Estes Snedecor. I live in Port- 

land, Oregon. After practicing law in Oregon 
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for 26 years, I was appointed referee in bank- 
ruptcy in December 1936. This is my 31st 
year of service in that capacity. I am a mem- 
ber of the National Conference, 
& past president of the National Conference 
of Referees in bankruptcy and am now serv- 
ing on the Advisory Committee appointed by 
The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to 
prepare uniform rules of procedure and prac- 
tice in courts of bankruptcy. 

I shall confine my testimony in favor of 
Title II of HR. 11601 which seeks to pro- 
hibit the garnishment of wages or salary 


due any employee. The underlying causes of 


personal or consumer bankruptcies are: un- 
employment, over extension of credit, defi- 
ciency claims arising from repossessions of 
automobiles and appliances sold on contract, 
excessive interest rates and unusual medical 
and hospital bills, but the one overriding 
cause precipitating consumer bankruptcies 
is the garnishment or threat of garnishment 
of wages coupled with an unrealistic wage 
exemption. This is dramatically demon- 
strated by comparing the number of con- 
sumer bankruptcies in states permitting 
garnishment of wages with those prohibit- 
ing garnishment entirely or restricting it to 
only a small portion of wages. 

To illustrate, in fiscal year 1966 California 
had 37,545 bankruptcies while New York, 
with a comparable population, had only 
7,462 bankruptcies. Why should there be so 
many in California and so few in comparison 
in New York? It cannot be due to different 
economic conditions because less than 10% 
of these bankruptcies represent business 
failures. Over 90% of the bankrupts are in- 
dividuals whose available income is In the 
form of a wage or salary, referred to as con- 
sumer bankrupts. In California garnishment 
up to 50% of wages is permitted but the 
debtor must apply to the court to obtain a 
release of this amount of his wages. There is 
no automatic exemption, whereas in New 
York 90% of wages is automatically exempt. 
Only 10% is subject to garnishment at any 
time. The unique feature of the New York 
law is that the garnishment is a continuing 
levy of 10% of the man’s net wages until 
the creditor’s judgment has been paid in full. 
However, only one execution and garnish- 
ment at a time may be in effect. If a second 

mt is served, it must wait until 
the first judgment is satisfied. In effect this 
law provides a simple and orderly method 
of satisfying old debts in Instalments not 
exceeding 10% of the laborer's net earnings. 
A similar statute is in effect in New Jersey. 

A more dramatic illustration of the differ- 
ence in the number of bankruptcies between 
states of comparable populations is displayed 
in a total of 32,518 bankruptcies in Ohio and 
Illinois as compared to only 1,951 bankrupt- 
cies in Pennsylvania and Texas, This startling 
difference in the number of bankruptcies 
must be attributed to the fact that the 
first named states permit the garnishment 
of wages while no garnishment of wages 
whatsoever is permitted In Pennsylvania and 
Texas. Texas has gone so far as to include in 
its Constitution that “no current wages for 
personal service shall ever be subject to 
garnishment.” U 

For the last 120 years Pennsylvania has 
prohibited the garnishment of wages of any 
laborer or the salary of any person in public 
or private employment, The legislative policy 
expressed by this law is: The preservation 
to employees and their families of the fruits 
of mental or manual labor in order that their 
earnings may go to supply their daily needs 
without hindrance from their creditors.” 

Numerous other illustrations and com- 
parisons could be made to indicate that the 
number of bankruptcies filed by debtors 
varies according to the harshness or the 
liberality of the wage exemption laws of the 
various states. 

What disturbs me most is that garnish- 
ment affords these young people some jus- 
tification for wiping out their debts in bank- 


ruptcy. Many of them come to me after court ` 
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is over to say that they would have been able 
in time to pay their just bills if they had 
been given an opportunity, but repeated gar- 
nishments had prevented them from holding 
steady jobs. Our present laws are causing 
them to lose their sense of obligation, They 
become bitter and antagonistic toward some 
creditors who repossess their property and 
sue for deficiencies. They become discour- 
aged after paying a long time on a small 
loan only to find that most of their pay- 
ments have been consumed in annual in- 
terest at 36% on the first $300, 24% on the 
next $200 and 12% on the balance. Fre- 
quently, in answer to an advertisement to 
come in and consolidate their bills, they 
borrow, let us say, $1,000 on their furniture 
and automobile, without realizing that the 
interest alone will begin at $18 a month and 
will continue at a hopelessly diminishing 
rate. 

Statistics will show that over the years the 
number of consumer bankrupts increased in 
about the same proportion as the rise in con- 
sumer debt. The record low in the number 
of bankruptcies occurred in fiscal year 1946 
at the peak of world war II expenditures 
accompanied by rationing and credit restric- 
tions. Only 10,000 bankruptcies were filed in 
that your while consumer debt amounted to 
only 6 billion dollars. Fiscal year 1966 pro- 
duced 192,354 bankruptcies while consumer 
debt rose to 90 billion 650 million dollars. 

In our expanded economy based almost 
entirely upon credit, consumers, no matter 
how improvident some may be, must be free 
to deal with their creditors in such a way as 
to meet their daily needs in the proper rear- 
ing of their children. This, they cannot do 
when one or two creditors insist upon being 
paid first by garnishing thelr wages. 

Consumers throughout the nation should 
be given an equal opportunity of working 
their credit problems without being driven 
to desperation and bankruptcy through 
garnishment of wages. 


STATEMENT BY REFEREE ELMORE WHITEHURST 


Next; Mr. Speaker, I call attention to 
the short statement by Referee White- 
hurst of Dallas, who advised us that the 
enactment of the provision of H.R. 11601 
dealing with garnishment would result 
in his opinion, in an immediate and 
drastic reduction in the number of bank- 
rutey cases filed in the United States. 

In our questioning, we developed this 
and other aspects of the testimony at 
length, and I hope when our hearings are 
printed, the Members will pay particular 
attention to the comments of Mr. White- 
hurst and the other referees on this 
odious practice of garnishment which is 
a modern-day equivalent of debtors’ 
prison. 

Referee Whitehurst's statement was as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF ELMORE WHITEHURST, REFEREE 
IN BanruPprcy, DALLAS, TEX., BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FRIDAY, 
AvuGusrT 11, 1967, H. R. 11601 AND RELATED 
BILLS 
My name is Elmore Whitehurst. I am the 

full-time Referee in Bankruptcy for the 

Northern District of Texas, Dallas Division, 

with headquarters at Dallas, Texas, I have 

occupied this office for the past ten years. 

For the record, my background is as fol- 
lows: I graduated from Southern Methodist 
University with a B.A. Degree in Economics 
in June of 1927. The fall of the same year I 
was appointed by the late Hatton Summers, 
then Representative in Congress from the 
Fifth District of Dallas, to be his secretary 
and served in that position for three years. 
In 1932 Mr. Sumners appointed me Clerk of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives and I served in that position 
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from 1932 until 1939 when I was appointed 
Assistant Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts. I served in 
that position until July 1, 1957, when I re- 
signed to become Referee in Bankruptcy. I 
studied law in Washington and Texas and 
was admitted to the Bar of Texas in 1934 
and to the Bar of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1938. I am a member of the Supreme 
Court Advisory Committee on Bankruptcy 
Rules, the National Bankruptcy Conference, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Confer- 
ence of Referees in Bankruptcy, and Editor 
of the quarterly Journal of the Conference. 

PROHIBITION OF GARNISHMENT OF WAGES 

Title II of H. R. 11601, on Page 33, pro- 
hibits garnishment of wages or salary due 
an employee and attaches a criminal penalty 
for the violation of the Act. 

In my opinion the enactment of this pro- 
vision would result in an immediate and 
drastic reduction in the number of bank- 
ruptcy cases filed in the United States. It 
would not of course prohibit those who en- 
gage in “predatory extensions of credit“ as 
that term is used in the bill, from pursuing 
their debtors and attempting to collect debts 
by harassment, or other direct means, or 
legal action outside the Bankruptcy Court. 

Texas in its Constitution and Statutes has 
a prohibition against garnishment of cur- 
rent wages. The provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and Statutes are as follows: 
“CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF TEXAS, ARTICLE 

16, SECTION 28 

“Sec. 28. No current wages for personal 
service shall ever be subject to garnishment. 
“VERNON’S TEXAS STATUTES ANNOTATED, ARTICLE 

4099 


“Article 4099. Current wages 


“No current wages for personal service 
shall be subject to garnishment; and where 
it appears upon the trial that the garnishee 
is indebted to the defendant for such cur- 
rent wages, the garnishee shall nevertheless 
be discharged as to such indebtedness,” 

It is my considered judgment that it is the 
result of these prohibitions and not a mere 
coincidence that the Bankruptcy Courts in 
Texas have a far smaller number of wage 
earner cases than States of lesser populations 
which have severe garnishment statutes. 


It has been, I believe, the finding of in- 
vestigators who have studied the matter that 
garnishment of wages or the threat thereof 
triggers the filing of the great majority of 
no asset wage earner cases where the only 
object of the proceeding is to secure a dis- 
charge in bankruptcy, 

The prohibition of garnishment of cur- 
rent wages has by no means put loan com- 
panies out of business in Texas. To the con- 
trary, as far as I can observe there are as 
many loan companies operating in Dallas as 
in cities of comparable size in States which 
have garnishment statutes. But we do not 
have the flood of no asset wage earner bank- 
ruptcy cases which they have. 


Rats Cause Riots? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
the publisher-editor of the Compton 
Post, Compton, Calif., Hank Watton, in 
a column of editorial comment, August 9, 
links administration requests for expen- 
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sive Federal excursions into areas of local 
concern, such as rat control, to simulta- 
neous requests for higher taxes. This is a 
connection which U.S. taxpayers may 
well choose to make for themselves in 
view of the increasing evidence discredit- 
ing rats as determinants in riots. Follow- 
ing are Mr. Watton's comments which I 
comment to my colleagues in the House: 

A group took the floor of the House last 
Monday and caused a few problems. It was 
necessary for police to throw a few of them 
out. Their chant was, “Rats cause Riots.” 

What is odd is that there never was a men- 
tion of rats during past riots. It was only 
after the President brought up the subject, 
which later was turned down by Congress, 
that rats entered the riot arena. Are we then 
threatened with riots everytime the legisla- 
ture turns down an appropriation. What 
would happen if taxpayers threatened riot 
everytime Congress passed a “giveaway” pro- 
gram? Persons must come to realize that 
when the Senate or House kills an appropri- 
ation it is not intended as a slap by any 
group... It's a case of a dry well. When 
there's only a gallon of water left, we must 
decide if we drink it, water the tomato plant 
in order to eat later or drink some and use 
some on the tomato, Already taxpayers are 
paying for more than they can afford. People 
must learn to do something for themselves. 
No one would deny legitimate aid to any per- 
son or family .. . aid for a time, not forever. 
California has just passed the largest tax bill 
in history. Likewise the county. And Presi- 
dent Johnson wants to tax the tax we are 
paying. We call it surcharge. Tax by any 
other name would hurt as much. 


A Common Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, love of 
liberty knows no national boundaries. It 
is not confined to this country or any 
other. Liberty is at the very core of hu- 
man society wherever it exists. 

Many have tried to quench the flames 
of liberty in the past, and no doubt many 
more will try in the future. In Cuba, 
Fidel Castro has tried, and every day 
there is growing evidence of his failure 
as yet another plane load of Cubans flee 
from his tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, we in south Florida are 
fortunate to have in our midst so many 
thousands who have chosen freedom at a 
high cost to themselves. The Cuban ex- 
iles are in the vanguard of we in the 
United States who cherish liberty. 

One of the most eminent of these refu- 
gees, Mr. Manuel J. Reyes, is now direc- 
tor of Latin American news for Miami's 
WTV4J television station. His leadership 
in the Cuban. community has won him 
the admiration and respect not only of 
the exiles but of all the people of south 
Florida. 

On July 4 this year, Mr. Reyes gave an 
outstanding speech on the tradition of 
liberty which is shared by the Cuban and 
American peoples, I commend his elo- 
quent remarks to the attention of my 
colleagues: 
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In a day like today—Liberty Day—my first 
thought is for those im all latitudes who 
have died in the struggle for the conquest of 
liberty. For those imprisoned in political 
prisoners, or who suffer tyranny or 
oppression. 

Their sacrifice will never be in vain. Thanks 
to them man’s dignity will shine again with 
its best carats, there where they have been 
eclipsed. 

With the utmost courtesy, I want to give 
my most sincere thanks to the National 
School of Cuban Teachers in exile and to 
its President, Dr. Rolando Espinosa, for 
having invited us to make the central speech 
in this act in which two countries, United 
States and Cuba are united in the best of 
thelr traditions. 

And it is precisely the teaching class who 
has the responsibility of forming men and 
creating countries, those who sponsor this 
reunion today. With no false modesty, which 
in definitive in hyprocrisy, I confess that 
there are many Cubans much more able to 
face the responsibility which has been dele- 
gated to me by means of The Cuban Teachers 
in exile, but as we have never and 
never will be remissible in an appointment 
regarding Cuba, invoking God's favor, we 
begin our speech. 

Arquimides, the great ancient master, said: 
“Give me s level and I shall move the world.” 

This lever is Faith, 

Without faith the human being becomes 
atheist and materialistic. 

Without faith in liberty, there is no 
country. 

Without faith at home, there is no family. 

Without faith in our fellow beings, there 
is no friendship. 

And prescisely tonight, we are gathered 
here in Miami, with a group of the highest 
American federal authorities in these areas, 
as well as with prominent American citizens 
and a group of Cuban exiles, without country, 
but with faith in liberty—to reaffirm before 
the world our traditional friendship be- 
tween Cuba and United States. 

AS a paradox reflecting light and dark- 
ness, Cubans and Americans are sitting to- 
gether today to talk about a date of great 
embossment for the dignity of the human 
being, they with the glow of having a free 
country ... we, with a Cuba in darkness, 
obscured by the shadows of evil men, but 
with light in our forehead inherited from our 
ancestors, that will glow with its utmost 
brilliancy as long as our lives are dedicated 
to a supreme ideal: Cuba's liberty. 

Bodies may die but the spirit of Mberty 
survives, and has to survive in the conscience 
of our sons. 

Because exile Is rebellion, not cowardice. 

Every exile’s heart is a tortured eagle. 

It is the country's liberty wanting to break 
its chains and fly high . . very high, 

Only those capable of being born twice in 
the same life can face exile. July 4th is a 
liberty date which changed the course of a 
nation and of humanity. 

In 1776, fifty six American patriots pro- 
claimed the liberty of the thirteen colonies 
and solemnly swore that they would not rest 
until they had achieved their liberty. 

Maybe then those fifty six patriots were 
said to be utopic or dreamers. Who would be- 
lieve possible that those thirteen colonies 
would be free from powerful England? 

And there were apathetics, negligents, and 
pessimistics and traitors. There is no peak 
without slope. 

There is no future without the dreamers of 
the present. 

Because the future realities begin to com- 
ment on today’s dreams. 

On July 4, 1776 the world heard of the 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
States. As dozens of years went by, the apa- 
thetics, the negligents, the pessimistics and 
the traitors did not pass on to history. They 
became anonymous, It is the never-ending 
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lesson of history that all read through time 
and space and very few learn. 

Nevertheless, today, after two hundred 
years, this Declaration is the Monolitic base, 
the marble stone, where the marvelous struc- 
ture of the first potency of the world stands. 

Why? Because it encloses the soul of those 
fifty six patriclans, who carried an ideal to 
hundreds and hundreds of consciences .... 
And this idcal created a mystic, an unbreak- 
able faith in Hberty transmitted from father 
to son, as the right and fundamental duty of 
Ute. 

And on behalf of this ideal there were im- 
prisonments, battles, exile, executions, dis- 
gregated families and lost fortunes. 

But the dedication of those who embraced 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States was so complete, so sincere, 50 
unselfish, so full of faith, that its content of 
liberty became a reality. 

Much more valuable is a grain of liberty 
than a mountain of injustice, 

The Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, has not only served as a guide 
to its citizens, but it has also stimulated and 
inspired other men and other countries either 
in liberty or in oppression to follow its Ideal. 

Proof of all this is in the Congressional 
Record of the United States, official docu- 
ment of the United States Congress in Wash- 
ington, where in February 16, 1966, Congress- 
man Claude Pepper reproduced the Declara- 
tion of Liberty signed by 1500 Cubans in Key 
West on January 27, 1967, one year after it 
had been promulgated. 

This Declaration, with the signature of 
prominent cubans in exile unites in itself 
not a group nor an organization but a mental 
state of opinion in order to obtain Cuba's 
liberty based in the principles of belief in 
God's existence, in the country, in the home 
and in the respect for the law as the first 
national truth. 

Once more, United States and Cuba would 
unite their destiny in a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or in a Declaration of Freedom. 

And at this point we refer to the tradi- 
tional friendship between our countries. 

Many believe that friendship between Cuba 
and United States began during the Liberty 
Flights or maybe during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

Our friendship came long before that. 

For the Cubans, May 19th is a date of great 
historic meaning. In this day in 1895, in Dos 
Rios, in Oriente province, there died under 
the bullets, he who was guide and propulsive 
brain of the second war of Cuba's independ- 
ence, Jose Marti. 

But in another May 19th, this time in 1850, 
A cuban of generous heart, General Narciso 
Lopez, landed in Cardenas, province of Ma- 
tanzas, to try to berate Cuba. 

It wns the first liberty cry that became a 
reality, In the mounting fight the cubans had 
to obtain their independence. 

Some 500 men went with Lopez in this 
adventure to Cardenas ... which for geo- 
graphical reasons and as a curiosity of des- 
tiny is located several miles from Playa Giron. 

Cardenas was taken over by Lopez's forces 
and there for the first time, free and sov- 
ereign, undulated the cuban flag, that of 
the solitary star. Together with Lopez landed 
a retired Colonel from the United States 
army, a West Point graduate. That American 
Colonel named Crittendem together with 
several retired United States soldiers, fought 
for Cuba's liberty or died while doing so. 
Days later, after the first alternative of the 
war was accomplished, Colonel Crittendem 
died together with Narciso Lopez, both killed 
by spanish troops. 

There in cuban soil, sealed with cuban 
and american blood, a friendship arose which 
would grow stronger as time went by. 

Later in 1895, the cuban patriots were 
again ready for their liberty war after 17 long 
years in exile, The permanent open wound 
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which the exile carries in his soul can only 
be closed by the conquest of his faraway 
land. And it did not matter how much time 
passed, even though a year in exile is like 
100 years of normal life. 

The cuban patriots were set to conquer 
their liberty in 1895. 

You all know that the american public 
opinion then, according to some newspapers 
from that date, was not moved to help the 
cubans in exile nor to free their country. 

You all know of the sad disaster of the 
Fernandina, in Florida, where the United 
States government had to take action on 
account of spanish agents denouncements, 
who constantly watched Marti and confis- 
cated the three ships that had been bought 
and equipped for the liberation war with 
great sacrifice. One of them was supposed to 
go to Costa Rica to get General Antonio 
Maceo, another would go to Dominican Re- 
public to get General Maximo Gomez, and 
the third would go to Cuba with Jose Marti. 

Nevertheless, people inside Cuba upraised 
in arms in the historic Baire, and thus 
started the second war for the independence 
of Cuba, while Marti, Gomez and Maceo 
made good their promise by landing in 
Playitas, for the reunion in the “La Mejo- 
rana" farm. 

In May 19th, Jose Marti died in combat. 

Once more the bonds of friendship be- 
tween United States and Cuba became tight- 
er with the editorial from “The Sun” news- 
paper in New York on May 23, 1895 which 
read: 

“We have heard with grief the news of 
Jose Marti’s death while in battle. Marti was 
a well known leader by the Cuban revolu- 
tionaries. We knew him well and deeply es- 
teemed him. For a long period of time which 
dates back to twenty years ago, he collabo- 
rated in “The Sun”, writing about all re- 
lated to arts. His comments were always 
solid and intense, and his ideas and conclu- 
sions, original and brilliant. He was a man 
of temperament, of imagination, of faith and 
courage, one of those Spanish descendants 
whose birth and American instincts gave 
him the revolutionary heritage that the 
modern Spanish inherits. His heart warm 
and affectionate, his opinions, flery and in- 
spirated, he died like a man should, as he 
wanted to die, in the struggle for liberty 
and democracy. There are not many heroes 
like him in the world, and his grave in a 
battlefield, stands, even in an era of posi- 
tivism and materialism, as one who gave 
22 for his beliefs without thinking 

returns. Honor to Jose Marti's 
er and peace to his generous and 
manly soul.“ 

Up to here we have quoted several of the 
paragraphs from the editorial of “The Sun” 
newspaper in New York on May 23, 1895. 

Benjamin Franklin once said: “My home 
is where liberty reigns.” And Thomas Paine 
added: "My home is where there is no lib- 
erty.” < 

Making these statements good, the people 
of the United States, backed by their goy- 
ernment, began to worry on account of the 
tyranny imposed on Cuba, and about the 
unproportioned struggle which the Cuban 
liberators held against fresh and well trained 
Spanish troops, 

A little after the Maine's explosion in 
Havana’s Bay, before the beginning of the 
Spanish-American war, once more the tra- 
ditional friendship between Cuba and 
United States renewed its vows, when on 
March 17, 1898 Senator Redfeld, Proctor in 
the Hemicycle of Washington's Cabinet, sald 
after an unofficial trip to Cuba: “For me, the 
greatest appeal does not flow from the bar- 
barous deed practiced by Weyler, nor from 
the loss of the Maine's armored ship, even 
though both incidents are terrible, but from 
the spectacle of seeing a million and a half 

of Cuba's total population fighting for their 
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liberty in order to liberate themselves from 
the worst government I have ever heard of." 

Up to here the pronouncements made by 
the Proctor Senator. 

Once more there was proof that Cuba was 
not forgotten and thus began the Spanish- 
American War, in which the American forces 
joined the Cuban rebels, fighting together 
with them in the “Loma de San Juan”, on 
the Caney, a part of the indomit province in 
the West side of Cuba. 

Many Americans and Cubans died, 

But the Pearl of the Antilles became free. 
American and Cuban blood fused in Cuban 
soil so that the solitary star would undulate 
free and sovereign, as it so happened on May 
20, 1902. 

Because of this, year after year, with the 
heart full of respect, appreciation and friend- 
ship, we Cubans get together in the old 
Miami cemetery on Memorial Day, to render 
tribute to those Teddy Roosevelt's “Rough 
Riders” who still live, and who though old, 
stand erect when they hear the bugle call 
as a reminder of all who died in Cuba and 
all those who year after year start their eter- 
nal journey, While in the cemetery’s soli- 
tude we have often thought of those already 
dead for the liberty of Cuba and of those 
dead in exile. And for each one that dies in 
exile, our entrails move. Because exile de- 
velops people's entrails. 

And how well do we understand that the 
exile’s grave is a grave with no rest. Soil may 
fall upon the open grave, but for those who 
live, this grave will only be closed when the 
exile can rest in his faraway land. 

And thus we arrive to the present days in 
which the friendship between Cuba and 
United States stands as never before. 

Friendship based on mutual faith. United 
States has shown its faith in the Cuban 
exiles receiving and treating us like brothers, 

The American people have opened their 
doors so that we may come to a land of lib- 
erty during the painful time of exile. They 
have opened their doors for work so that we 
may honestly support our families, 

They have opened their hospitals so that 
we may cure our allments. They have opened 
their schools, so that while we have been 
forced to abandon our beloved land, where 
all roots remain, we may feel welcome and 
needed. 

We cannot forget that when one is alone, 
exile is hard. When a family is in exile they 
start again in Golgotha path. 

In October 3, 1965, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Officially stated, making unique his- 
tory in the American Continent, that he 
would receive in United States almost half 
a million cubans. In front of the Statue of 
Liberty, in New York, he extended an invi- 
tation to all cubans who wanted to come 
to this nation. 

From then on more than 70,000 cubans 
have arrived to this land of liberty. These 
cubans are like ambassadors of their country 
in exile. In eight and a half years they have 
made history by their good conduct, decency, 
honesty, with no rational index of criminal- 
ity, with no juvenile delinquency, besides, 


away land have no exile’s heart. 

And exile will render its true fruits when 
the trees get back to their 
the sacred soll of our land 
families „ 
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why the cuban In exile though with deep 
gratefulness for this nation, tries to main- 
tain in his home an altar for his faraway 
land. The land lives in the exile’s home, for 
the sap of the principal trunk will be lost 
if not infused in the minor trunk. 

In the last eight and a half years cubans 
and Americans united, have made history 
showing the world what together they could 
do to assure a present for those fleeing op- 
pression and tyranny. 

Of course, we are humans and as humans 
we are subject to fatigue ... to Short pauses 
in the hard road of exile. Beeause exile with- 
out sacrifice is not exile. 

The hard blows we have suffered make us 
talk this way! Giron was one of those blows. 
But we continued forward. 

The October crisis, was another blow, for 
tyranny remained in Cuba, and yet we went 
forward. 

Eight and a half years have gone by and 
we go forward, as liberty missionaries. While 

seven million of our brothers anxiously 
await for their redemption. 

But how difficult it is for those not in exile 
to understand us. It is easy for the sight to 
get lost in the grassy plains when the eyes 
are not accustomed to the woods. 

Nevertheless, we must go forward. Exile is 
example and inducement. It is as a warning 
lighting that enlightens the sleepy or lethar- 
gic consciences of those who were born and 
live in liberty, Never was the storm best an- 
nounced than by the stroke of thunder, But 
as we said in the beginning of these words, 
without faith in our fellow beings there is 
no friendship, And we, United States and 
Cuba are friends, for we have faith in each 
other. 

Together with the Cubans, thirteen million 
human beings have also fled, all through- 
out the world from materialism’s oppres- 
sion, Many of them are here, in this nation, 
source of democracy, and are spectators of 
this 4th of July in which United States cele- 
brates the fundamental rights of a nation, 
liberty. 

And in order that this liberty may be main- 
tained throughout the world, Cubans and 
Americans are today fighting together again. 

In the remote jungles in Vietnam, Cuban 
and American youth have united their efforts. 
Let us hear tonight the voice of one of those 
brave liberty fighters. With his twenty years 
of age he wrote to me from the battlefield In 
Vietnam: 

“I am not sorry I came. Seeing the door 
closed for open war in Cuba, and the mili- 

- tary service being an obligation, I have no 
objection at all. I feel it is our duty to place 
our effort in restricting the red invasion that 
only wants to convert Vietnam in another 
beach head for the hammer and the sickle. 

“In this unfortunate country there are 
more Cubans than it seems, refugees, resi- 
dents, citizens from all parts of Cuba. There 
are Cubans residing in Miami, New York, New 
Jersey, California, in fact from all parts of the 
United States . real Cubans fighting arm 
to arm next to young Americans, white, black, 
Chinese, from all races and religions . to- 
gether as brothers . . against the common 
enemy.” 

There is no better proof to ratify before 
the world the traditional friendship between 
Cuba and United States. 

Friendship requires sacrifice ... but hav- 
ing mutual faith, the day will come in which 
those sacrifices will culminate in the definite 
triumph of liberty. 

There, in another part of the globe, in 
Southeast Asta . . and here ninety miles 
from United States, in the heart of our 
America.. . . And we will achieve it . .. to- 
gether as brothers against the common en- 
emy. 
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Shelbyville, Tenn.: Walking Horse 
Capital of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the city of Shelbyville, Tenn., has become 
famous as the walking horse capital of 
the world. 

Its internationally recognized Tennes- 
see walking horse celebration is held 
annually and will be held August 25- 
September 2 this year. 

At this great annual celebration visi- 
tors will see the champions—a great 
show—and enjoy warm southern hos- 
pitality—and I extend to all of my col- 
leagues and others a welcome to this 
Tennessee celebration. 

In this connection, the Nashville maga- 
zine, in its current issue, has an excellent 
article on Shelbyville and the develop- 
ment of the walking horse celebration. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

The article follows: 

THE Horse THat MADE a Town 

At a point equidistant from the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, in the State of 
Tennessee, County of Bedford, is situated 
the little town of Shelbyville which normally 
contains a population of 15,000, In the past, 
Shelbyville was called the Pencil City of the 
World (because it manufactured more pen- 
cils than anywhere else in the world), but 
that time is past. Shelbyville is now known 
as the Walking Horse Capital of the World. 
Why the transition from pencils to horses? 
The change is a result of one man’s flash of 
inspiration and the combined efforts of two 
generations of hard-working townspeople in 
producing, for the past twenty-nine years, 
an event that will double the population 
toward the end of this month—the Tennes- 
see Walking Horse National Celebration. 

Honored by the celebration are horses 
from all over the U.S. called Plantation or 
Tennessee Walking Horses, a breed that has 
been called Nature's Rocking Chair.” Selec- 
tion and breeding from Thoroughbred and 
Arabian blood was responsible for their de- 
velopment in answer to the needs of the 
plantation owners of the South. Because the 
white-clothed owners of lush plantations had 
to inspect their domains by riding all day 
through the flelds, with frequent stops to 
chat with the men about weather and crops, 
they needed strong horses with an easy am- 
bling gait who could canter in a straight line 
between the rows of green tobacco and fluffy 
cotton. That easy ambling galt is now called 
a singlefoot or rack which gives the Planta- 
tion horse three gaits. In addition to con- 
venience, the planters wanted a good looking, 
elegant, showy mount. The horse which was 
developed and is now honored yearly in 
Shelbyville is the Plantation Walker, better 
known as the Tennessee Walking Horse. 

The highest honor of the celebration and, 
indeed, the purpose behind it, is the selec- 
tion of the Grand Championship of all Walk- 
ing Horses. Judges are not influenced by the 
original cost of a horse, or by the name of the 
trainer, so how can one champion be selected 
from all the magnificent looking horses with 
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their clipped manes, pulled tails and com- 
petent riders? Three men are selected each 
year from the established directories of 
judges. Each judge is given a color—red, blue 
or green—and as they enter the ring, a color- 
ful wheel is spun, so whatever color comes 
up, that man is called the referee. Each man 
then takes a separate area of the ring, and as 
he observes the horses and riders go through 
their routines, he marks or “ties” his card. 
Then the two judges compare cards, and if 
both have marked the same horse highest, 
the winner is announced. However, if they 
disagree, the referee's card is employed in the 
final decision. A weighted system is used in 
Judging all the classes for the top ten in each 
class, 

What do the judges, trainers, breeders and 
riders all agree on about a good Tennessee 
Walking Horse? It has rhythm, speed and 
action, and has a good disposition, tempera- 
ment, is strong and game. Most important is 
that the horse can “hit the good lick,” which 
has been called g brilliant, long-striding, 
natural running walk. The smoothness and 
the power which they display is a gift from 
the mounts of those early plantation owners 
who so often had to travel through mud as 
they traversed their grounds. 

Each year since 1939, the Grand Cham- 
pionship has been awarded through inspira- 
tion of W. Henry Davis of Wartrace, Ten- 
nessee, Davis had been to a small town cele- 
bration where he got his idea, which was the 
beginning of the transition from Pencil City 
to Walking Horse Capital of the World. The 
local Lion's Club liked the idea, and the de- 
cision was made to have the first Tennessee 
Walking Horse Festival. The four business- 
men who formed the first executive commit- 
tee were looking ahead and thinking big. 
This year’s president is Bill Tune, whose 
father, Clyde Tune, was one of the original 
foursome. Due to their efforts, the towns- 
people made the festival a civic project, and 
in the ensuing years it has grown to giant 
proportions, The first celebration opened for 
three nights August 25, 1939, with a $525 
stake and twenty-seven classes. Former resi- 
dents of Shelbyville had been invited to re- 
turn, and one of the biggest events. was a 
celebration in their honor. There was a big 
parade and floats, though these are no longer 
used. But the Blue Ribbon, a yearbook, is 
still published annually. 

Tennessee Walking Horse National Cele- 
bration was an immediate success, and the 
proceeds from the sale of tickets and other 
revenue from the show was put back into 
the project, as has been the practice each 
year since. These funds are still the sole 
means of supporting the following year’s cele- 
bration, For the first five years, it was a 
three-night show. In 1944 it began a four- 
night run, then expanded to five. By the 
twenty-sixth celebration it had reached the 
eight nights that it runs at present. Included 
in the changes and improvements since 1939 
is a Junior World Championship, which has 
become a favorite with the spectators, 

Work on the twenty-ninth Tennessee 
Walking Horse National Celebration, sched- 
uled August 25 through September 2, began 
soon after the close of the 1966 festival, Bill 
Tune pointed out. A native of Shelbyville who 
is wed to a former Nashville girl, Tune com- 
mutes from his Shelbyville home to Nash- 
ville where he works with the Tennessee In- 
dustrial Development Commission. He also 
has a real estate and insurance interests in 
Shelbyville. Tall, amiable, with reddish hair 
and a ready grin, Tune reveals an ease about 
the festival that comes through his long 
association with its development. He serves 
without pay, as do the judges and the six 
other men on the committee that heads th 
show. ` 
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The whole population of Shelbyville seems 
to get into the act. They take pride in their 
assignments and play important roles in the 
smooth running program. Each year the 
Jaycee's handle the parking facilities. The 
gentleman who heads the arrangements for 
cleanup is only the second person to hold 
that post. Others, year after year open their 
homes to the visitors from as many as thirty 
states who descend on their town and cause 
it to swell to twice its size. 

According to Tune, this year will be bigger 
and better than ever. There will be 1,500 or 
1,600 entrees from thirty states, and the purse 
for all classes will be about $60,000. A total 
of $10,000 will be distributed in the Grand 
Championship class. In all, fifty classes will 
be viewed and judged, One hundred boxes 
have been added this year, plus 400 grand- 
stand seats, bringing the capacity under the 
bright lights to 25,000. 

The boxes have been sold out since early 
July. and everyone in boxes, seats or standing 
in the aisles will fall into silence as the lights 
go on for the traditional opening ceremonies 
August 25. Into the ring will step a pure 
white horse ridden by the rider of last year's 
champion, Betty Sain. Flags of the fifty states 
will fiy in the breeze as the music begins for 
the Star Spangled Banner. The Tennessee 
Walking Horse National Celebration will have 
begun, and from that instant until Septem- 
ber 3, the ring and grandstand areas will 
never be quiet. 

Whatever enjoyment the celebration gives 
to everyone, there is an underlying purpose 
that boosts the spirits of this horse-loving 
community. Shelbyvillians know as they be- 
gin again their preparations for the next 
bigger and better show that through their 
love and hard work, the production and train- 
ing of better Walking Horses has been stimu- 
lated and has, as a bonus, increased the value 
of show horses, which in turn elevates the 
economy of Shelbyville and of Tennessee.— 
Joy Ann Black. 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Morning News of San Le- 
andro, Calif., carried an editorial on 
August 4 pertaining to the expansion of 
the International Harvester Co,’s activi- 
ties in San Leandro. 

This indicates the growth and develop- 
ment in San Leandro, a fine community 
that maintains a climate acceptable to 
both management and labor. 

I congratulate both International Har- 
vester and the city of San Leandro, and 
I thank the Morning News for recogniz- 
ing the value of this operation to San 
Leandro. 

The article follows: 

IH Expansion 

Formal grand opening of the new Inter- 
national Harvester truck branch in San 
Leandro marks stil] another step forward in 
ed ever-continuing industrial progress of the 
city. 

The branch, located on Doolittle Drive, is 
More than twice the size of H's former sales 
center in Washington Avenue, and reason for 
the expansion has been declared to have been 
the growth in volume of recreation vehicles 
and commercial trucks. 
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All of this is, obviously, to the advantage 
of International Harvester. 

It is, however, also to the advanage of the 
City of San Leandro. 

International Harvester chose San Leandro 
because it obviously saw the potential here. 
And San Leandro welcomed International 
Harvester because it, in turn, also saw a po- 
tential for the city’s economy in the presence 
of this energetic, civic-minded firm. 

The arrival of new business and new indus- 
try in San Leandro is always something to be 
desired. 

But the expansion of a business, already 
well established In the community in more 
than one form, is an even greater pleasure be- 
cause it signals not just that “we are glad 
to be here“. .. but that “we are glad to 
stay.“ 


Objections Echoed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including in today’s 
Recorp a copy of a letter I received from 
the executive committee of the Natural 
Resources Council of Maine echoing my 
long-standing objections to the manner 
in which the Dickey-Lincoln School 
power project has been approached. I 
commend this letter to the attention of 
all those who are concerned about the 
fate of this project: 

NATURAL RESOURCES 
COUNCIL o MAINE, 
Augusta, Maine. 

The Executive Committee of the Natural 
Resources Council has noted that following 
the deletion of funds for continued planning 
of the Dickey-Lincoln School power project 
on the St. John River, it has been stated by 
a number of sources that it is hoped that the 
Senate will restore the funds which were cut, 
and it is expected that in such case the 
House-Senate Conference Committee would 
approve the restoration. 

Dickey, of course, is only the current ver- 
sion in a series of proposals to construct a 
huge dam on the St. John River. The earlier 
Rankin Rapids and Cross Rock proposals 
would have flooded the Allagash River as well. 
Dickey was less objectionable than these, be- 
cause it would not do so. But it has not been 
established that any dam is either necessary 
or desirable. 

Much of what is being said about this 
project appears to be based on the assump- 
tion that Maine people strongly favor it, but 
so far we have been unable to detect any sub- 
stantial public support for the Dickey proj- 
ect within the state. On the contrary, it 
seems to us that there is a rising body of 
opinion which is opposed to flooding the up- 
per St. John River valley. 

To our knowledge, no public hearings have 
ever been held within the State of Maine on 
the Dickey project, either by the Department 
of the Interior or by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. We believe that the overwhelming 
vote last fall in favor of establishing the 
Allagash River as a wilderness area in per- 
petulty shows that the Maine public is 
strongly in favor of protecting our natural 
resources for the future. There has been no 
comparable indication that the public favors 
the Dickey project. 

We do not propose to enter into the public 
power vs. private power aspects of this mat- 
ter. Proponents of each point of view appear 
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able to marshal impressive statistics to sup- 
port their positions. Laymen not versed in 
electrical engineering lore find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to analyze these conflicting 
claims. 

The discussion to date has been confined 
solely to the dollars and cents aspects of this 
project. Little if any attention has been paid 
to other factors which in our view deserve 
equal consideration, These factors include 
the destruction of trreplaceable natural re- 
sources, such as vast amounts of fish and 
game habitat, excellent canoeing waters, and 
of no slight concern the loss of a very sub- 
stantial amount of prime timber-producing 
forestland. There has been no discussion of 
possible alternatives of resources develop- 
ment which would result in saying a major 
and irreplaceable resource for future genera- 
tions rather than its destruction for a single 
purpose, and one at that which is the subject 
of vigorous debate on its merits. 

We would like to know what, if any, atten- 
tion has been given by the planners of this 
project to these important considerations 
and what attention is to be given them in 
the Senate. We strongly believe that these 
aspects of Dickey rank as highly as the 
dollars and cents questions and should not 
be ignored. 

Until these matters have been thoroughly 
aired, we do not see how blanket support for 
the Dickey-Linooln School project can possi- 
bly be justified. 

Yours very truly, 
CLINTON B. TOWNSEND, 
President. 


A Profile of the Bankrupt Wage Earner as 
Drawn by the Honorable Clive W. Bare, 
Referee in Bankruptcy, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., in Endorsing the Antigarnish- 
ment Provision of H.R. 11601 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been wide press coverage of the hear- 
ing held by the Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs last Friday when we were 
privileged to hear from four outstanding 
referees in bankruptcy, who drew a direct 
relationship between the harshness of 
State garnishment laws and the number 
of personal or wage-earner bankruptcies 
in those States. 

The Honorable Clive W. Bare, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., who, in 10 years, has handled 
more than 10,000 bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, gave us a picture of the kind of 
Wage earners who go into bankruptcy as 
a desperate way out of their prison of 
debts, and the profile he drew will come 
as a surprise to many. 

We are dealing, he told us, largely with 
blue-collar workers, with an average in- 
come of $60 a week and average indebt- 
edness of $4,000. 

I will let Mr. Bare's excellent and in- 
formative statement speak for itself, ex- 
cept to say that I cannot imagine any 
Member of Congress not wanting to join 
the sponsors of H.R. 11601 in outlawing 
garnishment as part of any truth-in- 
lending bill we pass. The bill, H.R. 11601, 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act, 
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which I introduced in behalf of myself 

and five other members of the Subcom- 

mittee on Consumer Affairs, Representa- 
tives GONZALEZ, MINISH, ANNUNZIO, 

BINCHAM, and HALPERN, and which has 

been cosponsored by more than a score 

of other Members of the House, through 
the joint introduction of HR. 11806 by 

Mr. Mutter, does have such an anti- 

garnishment provision in it. 

Mr. Bare, and three other bankruptcy 
referees appearing with him before our 
subcommittee last Friday—Mr. Elmore 
Whitehurst, of Dallas, Mr. James E. 
Moriarty, of Los Angeles, and Mr. Estes 
Snedecor, of Portland, all endorsed this 
section of our bill. 

Mr. Bare’s prepared statement was as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF CLIVE W. BARE, REFEREE IN 
BANKRUPTCY, KNOXVILLE, TENN., BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS 
or THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
Currency, Frmay, Aucust 11, 1967, ON 
H.R. 11601 AND RELATED BILLS 


Madam Chairman, I am Clive W. Bare, Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy for the Eastern District 
of Tennessee with headquarters at Knoxville. 
I have served as Referee for the past ten years 
and during that time have handled more 
than 10,000 bankruptcy proceedings. 

Within the past few years Tennessee has 
achieved a rather dubious distinction. It has 
become one of the leading states in the filing 
of bankruptcy petitions. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, Tennessee with 
10,295 new cases ranked fifth in total filings 
among the 50 states in this country. Only 
debtors residing in California, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Alabama filed more bankruptcy petitions 
than debtors residing in Tennessee. 90 per 
cent of all cases filed were employee-type 
bankruptcies as distinguished from business 
failures. 

The principal reason for the large number 
of bankruptcy cases filed in Tennessee is that 
the garnishment of wages is permitted. Ten- 
nessee not only permits the garnishment of 
wages but its wage exemption statute is one 
of the lowest in the United States. 

I believe the impact of wage garnisiments 
on bankruptcy cases can best be illustrated 
by pointing out the vast difference in the 
number of filings in Tennessee and North 
Carolina. These states are similar in many 
respects—size, population, total income, and 
both have an agricultural and industrial 
economy. North Carolina, however, does not 
permit the garnishment of wages and in that 
state last year only 402 cases were filed. As 
heretofore mentioned, there were 10,295 new 
cases filed in Tennessee during the same 
period. Compare the number of filings in 
these two states and the effect of wage 
garnishments on bankruptcy becomes crystal 
clear, 

A comparison of bankruptcy filings in Ten- 
nessee with some other states that prohibit 
the garnishment of wages also indicates the 
extent that wage garnishments play. During 
the last fiscal year filings in South Carolina 
totaled 155 cases; Florida, 1,514 cases; and 
Texas 1,103 cases. 

In Tennessee prior to July 1, 1967, only 
$17 per week was exempt from wage garnish- 
ments to the head of a family. The statute 
also provided a weekly wage exemption of 
$2.50 for each dependent child. Thus, a mar- 
ried man with four children had a weekly 
wage exemption of $27. 

Effective July 1, 1967, a new wage garnish- 
ment exemption statute became effective in 
Tennessee which provides an exemption to 
the head of a family of 50 per cent or $20 per 
week, whichever is greater, subject to a max- 
imum total exemption of 850 per week, The 
$2.50 additional exemption for each depend- 
ent child was not changed. Thus, the head 
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of a family with four dependent children 
earning $60 per week now has a total weekly 
wage exemption of $40, This figures out to a 
yearly exemption of $2,080 which is consid- 
erably below the so-called “poverty” level, 

The garnishment of wages, in effect, makes 
the debtor's employer a collection agency for 
creditors. I am informed that more than 
1000 garnishments per month are issued by 
the General Sessions Court in Knox County. 
I have also been informed that under the 
prior law it cost an employer an average of 
$7 in time and expense to answer a garnish- 
ment. If this figure is representative, then 
wage garnishments in Knox County alone 
have been costing employers some $84,000 
per year, Under the exemption statute now 
in effect, this cost will probably increase as 
employers are required to submit substan- 
tially more information to the court issuing 
the garnishment than under the former 
statute. This information consists of a state- 
ment showing: 

(1) Gross amount earned by the em- 
ployee; 

(2) Amount of Social Security and With- 
holding tax; 

(3) Net amount due the debtor; 

(4) A statement signed by the debtor 

a) claiming as exempt wages in such 
amount as may be allowable; 

b) stating that he is a resident of the 
State of Tennessee; 

(c) stating that he Is married and living 
with his spouse if such be the case; 

d) stating the number of dependent chil- 
dren. 

I understand that employers are quite 
concerned with the additional work involved 
in answering garnishments, Some employers 
are reported to be considering firing an em- 
ployee if his wages are attached. This prac- 
tice has been followed by many employers 
in the past. Some permit one or two garnish- 
ments without disciplinary measures but 
others will immediately discharge an em- 
ployee when a garnishment is served. 

My examination of bankrupts at first 
meetings of creditors disclose that between 
60 and 70 percent of bankruptcy filings are 
the direct result of wage garnishments. 
Many individuals are being driven into 
bankruptcy who actually owe relatively 
small sums—but whose wages are under at- 
tachment. They are financially over extended 
but if given an opportunity to pay their 
debts could do so within a reasonable period 
of time. The triggering cause of bankruptcy 
is the wage garnishment. 

I have often wondered whether companies 
seeking new locations prefer to locate in 
states where wage garnishments are not per- 
mitted. This seems logical as there can be no 
doubt but that garnishments are disrupting 
and costly both to the employer as well as 
to the employee. 

I have often heard it said, principally by 
collection agencies, that creditors could not 
collect their debts unless wage garnishments 
are permitted. This premise is apparently not 
true in those states where wage garnishments 
are not permitted since their economic 
growth equals or exceeds that of Ten- 
nessee where wage garnishments are per- 
mitted. Nor do I believe it would be true if 
wage garnishments are prohibited by an Act 
of Congress. It would result, however, in a 
more judicious extension of credit. Clearly too 
much credit is being extended today and too 
many loans are being made not on the basis 
of the debtor's character, integrity, or abil- 
ity to pay but solely because the lender or 
creditor knows that if debtors do not pay 
their wages can be attached. 

My conclusion in this respect is fully sup- 
ported by a survey made some years ago by 
the Chattanooga Retail Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation In which they reviewed in detail some 
200 bankruptcy cases. Their report indicates 
that only 8 per cent of the bankrupts cov- 
ered in that survey had a good credit rating. 
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92 per cent had either a poor or fair rating. 
Yet credit was extended to those individuals 
to such an extent that bankruptcy resulted. 
One of their conclusions is as follows: 

“Some tradesmen appear inclined to ex- 
tend credit more on the strength of the fact 
that they can sue and garnishee than they 
would be, were it not possible to enforce pay- 
ment.in this manner.” 

If wage garnishments are prohibited, the 
inclination to over-sell or over-lend would 
not be so prevaient. I have observed hundreds 
of bankruptcy cases where five or ten loan 
companies hold hundreds of dollars of loans 
against the same household furniture which, 
if foreclosed upon, would have almost no 
value. These loans were made not on the . 
debtor's ability to repay or the security which 
had been pledged but simply because the 
loan companies knew that the debtor’s wages 
could be attached if he did not pay. 

If consumers are not loaded down beyond 
their capacity to repay, they will have funds 
available to pay their legitimate debts. I 
firmly believe that the vast majority of bank- 
rupts really want to pay their debts but, be- 
cause of low sales resistance and garnish- 
ment statutes, they find themselves in an 
impossible situation and, once wage garnish- 
ments commence, their only hope is to seek 
relief from the Bankruptcy Court. 

From my observation of individuals filing 
bankruptcy petitions in Knoxville, I believe 
the following reports a fairly accurate 
picture: 

80% are men. 

20% are women, 

81% are married. 

15% are divorced. 

4% are single, 

90% are blue collar workers. 

15% have filed bankruptcy petitions 
before. 

Median age—30. 

Median education—10 grade. 

Average income—$60 per week. 

Average number of dependents—4. 

Average indebtedness— 84,000. 

The $60 average income of bankrupts in- 
dicates that it is the lower income group 
that is resorting to the Bankruptcy Court 
for relief, that it is this group generally 
whose wages are being attached. In other 
words, the individuals whose wages are being 
garnished are the very Individuals whose total 
wages are required for the payment of nec- 
essary living expenses—food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and medical expenses. 

In An Analysis of Economic and Personal 
Factors Leading to Consumer Bankruptcy 
prepared by the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research of Michigan State Uni- 
versity the following conclusion should be 
noted. 

„ orf the bankrupts interviewed, 80 
percent indicated that they had been 
threatened with garnishment. For many 
debtors, garnishment may mean short-term 
or long-term loss of income. Often the ex- 
emptions do not provide enough take-home 
pay to live on until the next pay check. Fur- 
theremore, if garnishment causes loss of 
employment, many debtors find it difficult 
to find new jobs. Faced with such bleak pos- 
sibilities, debtors may find the threat of 
garnishment as frightening as actual gar- 
nishment. Of the bankrupts interviewed, 75 
percent Indicated that garnishment or threat 
of garnishment was the reason for their 
filing for bankruptcy... . There is little 
doubt that an individual in Michigan under- 
goes severe financial strain when garnished.” 

The proposed finding expressed in Sec, 202 
of H.R. 11601 that garnishment of wages is 
frequently an essential element of predatory 
extensions of credit and that the resulting 
disruption of employment, production, and 
consumption constitutes a substantial bur- 
den upon interstate commerce is in my opin- 
fon fully justified. Remedial action should 
be taken. 
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Our Not-So-Private Lives: Surveillance 
and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the amaz- 
ing technological achievements which 
have been made in the last decade 
threaten to seriously invade one of our 
most basic and cherished rights—the 
right to privacy. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article which appeared in the 
spring issue of the Carnegie Quarterly 
concerning this matter. 

The article follows: 

OUR Not-So-Privatre Lives: SURVEILLANCE 
AND FREEDOM 


If someone gained access to your suit 
jacket, through the good offices of your 
cleaner, say, or a public check room, he could 
turn you into a walking radio within a mat- 
ter of minutes. A microphone could be placed 
in one button of the jacket, a transmitter in 
a second, and a battery in a third, with con- 
ductive wire matching the seam thread to 
serve as an antenna. 

Such a unit is only one of the many mar- 
vels of technology that now make it possible 
for those so inclined surreptitiously to hear 
what a man says and watch where he goes 
and what he does. Microphones the size of a 
sugar cube, suitable for installation in office 
or bedroom, are available for less than $10. 
There are cameras that can take good photo- 
graphs from as far as a thousand yards, and 
a closed circuit television system the size of 
a cigarette pack that can send pictures from 
a wall socket where it might be hidden direct 
to the interested viewer's screen. 

Modern-day surveillance, or spying, as 
some might put it, extends beyond the mere 
monitoring of an individual's words and ac- 
tions. Mental tests, drugs, and emotion- 
measuring devices such as the lie detector 
provide for psychological surveillance as well. 
They can and do extract information about 
a person’s innermost beliefs and attitudes— 
information which he might not know he 
is revealing, or might not wish to reveal, 
or might reveal without full awareness that 
he is his private personality. The 
Constitution, incidentally, has attempted to 
Protect citizens against having to divulge 
certain kinds of information—much of it, 
including attitudes toward religion, is of 
the sort we are dealing with here. 

Finally, there is what might be called sur- 
veillance by data-processing, Computers 
make it easy for government, business, and 
Other organizations to gather, save, and ex- 
change more information about an individ- 
ual than they could have (or would have 
wanted to, because of the difficulty of proc- 
essing) only a few years ago. It is technologi- 
Cally possible that long before 1984, informa- 
tion about all important aspects of an indi- 
vidual's life could be collected on a running 
basis in master memory systems which would 
show at a glance how he did in nursery 
School and graduate school, the results of all 
the personality and aptitude tests he had 
taken over the years, how much he got paid 
for which job, his efficiency ratings, health 
record, and much more. 

All of these developments, and others, 
Make possible the almost total invasion of 
Privacy—which is so intimately bound to 
freedom itself. While the framers of the Con- 
stitution clearly intended to establish the 
individual's inviolable right to a certain 
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amount of privacy, neither legislation nor 
judicial interpretations have so far been able 
to cope effectively with the new problems 
posed by the new technology. For the right 
to privacy is not an absolute right; legiti- 
mate claims can be made for some surveil- 
lance under some conditions for some rea- 
sons. What has been lacking is a kind of 
Twentieth Century definition of what con- 
stitutes the proper balance between privacy 
and disclosure and suggestions as to how the 
balance might be achieved. These are the 
subjects of Privacy and Freedom, by Alan F. 
Westin, professor of Public Law and Govern- 
ment at Columbia University. The book will 
be published at the end of the summer by 
Atheneum Publishers ($10). Mr. Westin's 
study, which was made under the auspices 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, was supported by a Carnegie 
grant to the Association. 
FOUR FUNCTIONS OF PRIVACY 

In the totalitarian state, the right of au- 
thorities to keep the activities of citizens and 
groups under close surveillance is assumed, 
while the regime itself operates in tight 
secrecy. In a democracy, the situation is near- 
ly reversed. 

“The democratic society relies on publicity 
as a control of government and privacy as a 
shield for group and individual life,” writes 
Mr. Westin. (Even government, however, has 
the right and necessity to carry on some of 
its business in private.) The democratic 
emphasis on privacy springs from the funda- 
mental belief of the democratic creed—in 
the uniqueness and sacredness of the in- 
dividual, But as sociologist Robert Merton 
has pointed out, Privacy is not merely a per- 
sonal predilection; it is an important func- 
tional requirement for the effective opera- 
tion of social structure.” For the democratic 
social structure, Mr. Westin argues persua- 
sively, privacy performs four very important 
functions. 

The human being has a deep need for per- 
sonal autonomy—the sense of having some 
control over his own life and, of course, mind; 
the knowledge that he is not dominated or 
manipulated wholly by others; the ability to 
choose when and what to disclose to others 
about himself. Psychologists have described 
a series of zones or regions of privacy lead- 
ing to the “core self“ which shields the in- 
dividual’s ultimate secrets. There are some 
hopes and fears that a person wants never 
to reveal to anyone. Only grave social need, 
Says Mr. Westin, “can ever justify destruc- 
tion of the privacy which guards the indi- 
vidual’s ultimate autonomy.” And the demo- 
cratic society itself is strengthened when in- 
dividuals have a sense of personal autonomy, 
since it produces traits that are desirable in 
citizens of a free state: independent thought, 
diversity of views, and nonconformity. 

The second great function of privacy, Mr. 
Westin points out, is to provide for emo- 
tional release. In the course of any given 
day, everybody plays a succession of roles— 
“stern father, loving husband, car pool co- 
median, skilled lathe operator”—and every- 
body needs an occasional opportunity to lay 
the masks aside, to be “himself” as he feels 
at the moment. Privacy also furnishes the 
safety valve without which our social and 
public life might be even more disorderly 
and tempestuous than it 18. All people, in- 
cluding janitors and statesmen, need at times 
to blow off to intimates without fear of be- 
ing taken really seriously, let alone reported. 
They need to be able privately to vent their 
anger and frustration—even maliciously, 
slanderously, or profanely—in order to be 
able publicly to think and behave with rea- 
son, dispassion, and decorum. 

Privacy also provides the opportunity for 
self-evaluation: for reflection, for intellec- 
tual and emotional integration, and for in- 
spection of the conscience. Finally, it permits 
limited and protected communication. 
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“The greatest threat to civilized social life 
would be a situation in which each individ- 
ual was utterly candid in his communica- 
tions with others, saying exactly what he 
knew or felt at all times. The havoc done to 
interpersonal relations by children, saints, 
mental patients, and adult -‘innocents’ is 
legendary.“ Limited and protected communi- 
cation leaves us free to maintain the psycho- 
logical distance which seems appropriate to 
various relationships and situations; it also 
means that a man can share confidences with 
his intimates and professional or religious 
counselors. 

Human beings need privacy, but they have 
similarly powerful needs for disclosure, for 
sharing, for companionship. Each individual 
is engaged in the continuous process of 
making adjustments between his changing 
needs for solitude and company, intimacy 
and general social intercourse, reserve and 
disclosure. “A free society," Mr. Westin 
writes, “leaves this choice to the individual, 
for this is the core of the ‘right of Individual 
privacy’—the right of the individual to de- 
cide for himself, with only extraordinary ex- 
ceptions in the Interests of society, when 
and on what terms his acts should be re- 
vealed to the general public.” 

Privacy performs the same basic func- 
tions for organizations that it does for in- 
dividuals. It contributes to the achievement 
of or tional autonomy, releases the 
organization members from formal role com- 
pliance, provides internal evaluation to pre- 
pare policies, and protects the organization’s 
limited communication with others. Privacy 
says Mr, Westin, is “not a luxury for organ- 
izational life; it is a vital lubricant of the 
organizational system in free societies.” 


A NEW GAME BY OLD RULES 


By definition, all societies, whether primi- 
tive or modern, totalitarian or free, exert 
some sort of social control. Surveillance is 
one obvious means of doing so. 

“Parents watch their children, supervisors 
watch employees, religious leaders watch the 
acts of their congregants, policemen watch 
the streets and other public places, and gov- 
ernment agencies watch the citizens’ per- 
formance of various legal obligations and 
prohibitions.” Fair enough, Mr. Westin 
would say. A good deal of indirect surveil- 
lance (through the keeping of records, for 
example) is necessary to ensure that citizens 
pay their taxes and their parking tickets, 
and sometimes direct surveillance is required 
to maintain order. This has always been so. 
But the invention of the telephone, the 
camera, the lie detector, and the develop- 
ment of psychological tests have changed 
the playing of the game without a corre- 
sponding alternation in the rules of the 
game. What is at question is the current and 
proposed use of the new techniques. 

Proponents of the no-holds-barred ap- 
proach welcome the increasing sensitivity of 
surveillance devices as being protective of 
society and also, they say, of the individual 
himself. They reason that no accused per- 
son who is innocent should object to taking 
a lie detector test; that no one who is not 
plotting a crime should object to the fact 
that his telephone conversations are Over- 
heard by police; that no one who approves of 
proper personnel selection and placement 
should object to personality tests. They 
argue, as Mr. Westin says, that “the in- 
dividual himself can now prove his in- 
nocence, virtues, or talents by ‘science’ and 
avoid the unjust assumptions frequently 
produced by ‘fallible’ conventional methods.” 

There are several arguments to be made 
against this plausible-sounding line of rea- 
soning, perhaps the least important of which 
is that some of the surveillance devices are 
not scientifically perfect. Even if they were, 
the essential point is that the knowledge or 
fear of surveillance has a restrictive effect on 
human behavior, and not just on illegal be- 
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havior, It impairs many of the crucial func- 
tions that privacy performs—reduces per- 
sonal autonomy, limits the opportunity for 
emotional release, lessens limited and pro- 
tected communication. Who would ever put 
forward a tentative conclusion, “think out 
loud," make a heatedly damaging remark 
about the President, or, for that matter, 
make a declaration of love if he thought he 
was not only being overheard but that his 
words were being recorded? 

The personality tests being widely used for 
purposes of personnel selection by govern- 
ment and business organizations invade the 
individual’s very mind and heart, his ulti- 
mate self.“ They inquire directly and in- 
directly into his attitudes and beliefs about 
religion, sex, and politics, People who object 
to this intrusion into hitherto protected 
realms consider it of small comfort that the 
purpose is not to find out specifically what 
they think on certain issues but to elicit a 
Kind of psychological profile of themselves 
that can be measured against some “norm.” 
Many individuals, Mr. Westin says, do not 
Want themselves to be sorted and judged 
according to standards that rest on the un- 
explained evaluations of professional psy- 
chologists in the employ of ‘institutional’ 
clients.” Those who resist the tests say, in 
effect, to those In power: “If you make evalu- 
ative decisions openly, questioning me di- 
rectly and justifying your decisions openly, 
I can fight out publicly your right to Judge 
me in a certain way and American society 
will decide our conflicting claims. But if you 
invoke ‘science’ and ‘expertise’ and evaluate 
me through personality tests, the issue be- 
comes masked. ... Thus, where there are 
basic issues such as polftical ideology, reli- 
gion, or race at stake, the selection process 
must be objective and public, and I assert 
my right of privacy to close my emotions, 
beliefs, and attitudes to the process of Job 
evaluation in a free society.” 


7 KEEPING BIG BROTHER IN CHECK 


Emotionally satisfying as it would be to 
take a decisive swipe at Big Brother, it would 
be unwise and unenforceable to grant all 
“private” acts total immunity from surveil- 
lance by device, Mr. Westin acknowledges. 
“The critical challenge now is to develop new 
public policies to protect privacy from un- 
reasonable surveillance.” What is needed is a 
rational weighing process with definite cri- 
teria by which claims for disclosure or sur- 
veillance can be gauged. He suggests five. 

First, the seriousness of the need to con- 
duct surveillance must be strongly estab- 
lished. 

“Police want to solve crimes, corporations 
to control thefts, employers to select more 
successful employees, news media to tell the 
‘inside’ story about leading persons and 
events, educators to identify personality 
problems in school children, behavioral 
scientists to observe real-life situations. But 
if all that need be done to win legal and social 
‘approval for surveillance is to indicate a 
social need and show that surveillance would 
help cope with it, there is no balancing at all, 
only a qualifying procedure for a license to 
invade privacy. Therefore, the need involved 
must be serious enough to overcome the very 
real risk of jeopardizing the public’s con- 
fidence in its daily freedom from unreason- 
able invasions of privacy.” 

Second, there are often several methods 
avaliable to accomplish a given social end. 
The burden of proof should be on those who 
seek authorization for surveillance to show 
that there are not alternative techniques 
available which do less violence to individ- 
ual and organizational privacy. The need for 
bugging and wiretapping to control crime, for 
example, has not been publicly proved on any 
crime-by-crime type of analysis. Mr. Westin 
personally believes that the case probably 
could be made for use in crimes such as ex- 
tortion and kidnapping, but it has not been 
made in a satisfactory or convincing way. As 
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for personality testing, there has been no re- 
search under scientific control procedures 
indicating that personnel selected by such 
measures are more successful than those 
chosen by other means—on the basis of their 
past work records, interviews, aptitude and 
achievement tests, and the like. Furthermore, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that the 
many organizations which do not use such 
tests—RCA, Du Pont, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance among them—hire larger numbers of 
emotionally disturbed employees than those 
that do. 

Third, the degree of reliability of the sur- 
veillance instrument must be taken into ac- 
count. The personality test is simply too 
unreliable to justify use by governmental or 
private organizations, Mr. Westin says, par- 
ticularly “given the fact that the questions 
used in many such tests intrude into other- 
wise protected areas of personal life and 
private beliefs, and that preserving attitudes 
of nonconfession to authorities Is a high 
social goal in American society.” And when 
devices which are not now reliable enough 
(ie detectors, for example) eventually are 
perfected, as seems likely, society must then 
face the question of whether the process 
should be permitted even If It is wholly scien- 
tific. At any rate, no device which is not 
proved rellable beyond a doubt should ever 
be used without the individual's freely given 
consent. 

The problem of consent to invasion of 
privacy, the fourth consideration, is a com- 
plicated one. Is an individual's consent im- 
plied by the fact that he accepts a certain 
kind of job, or that he has permitted certain 
kinds of surveillance previously? School 
teachers, for example, are accustomed to hav- 
ing their classrooms visited by principals; 
does their consent to this long-standing prac- 
tice Imply consent to the use of loudspeaker 
boxes by which administrators can monitor 
a classroom without the knowledge of teacher 
or pupils? A particularly dificult case Is pre- 
sented when employers require privacy- 
invading tests as a condition of getting a 
job or a promotion. In certain areas, Ameri- 
can law does not allow individuals to waive 
their rights when their bargaining power is 
inadequate; “yellow dog” contracts, for exam- 
ple, under which workers promise not to 
join a labor union as the price of getting a 
job, are prohibited, Mr. Westin says that the 
nature of consent must be “carefully exam- 
ined in each instance to see how freely given 
or how coerced it is In the full context.” 

Finally, there must be the capacity for 
limitation and control on those occasions 
when surveillance will be employed without 
the knowledge or consent of the surveyed. 
When, and under what safeguards, may the 
devices be used? 


RULES FOR SURVEILLANCE 


Mr. Westin suggests four basic steps. Rules 
should be set limiting those who may carry 
out the surveillance (for example, police 
should not be permitted to use eavesdropping 
devices, Mr. Westin believes). Detailed regu- 
lations should be set for the scope, duration, 
and operation of the surveillance. Rules of 
scope would determine, for example, what 
questions could be asked and what questions 
could not be asked in personality tests; they 
would also specify the types of crime for 
which physical surveillance is permitted. The 
duration of surveillance should preferably be 
of short, renewable periods. 

A general agency should be created to set 
the standards, supervise practices under the 
rules, investigate compliance, and hear com- 
plaints, Mr, Westin says. And having set the 
rule for the surveillance itself, rules govern- 
ing disclosure and use of the information ob- 
tained must be formulated. 

In order to achieve control of surveillance 
technology, action by the federal and state 
legislatures and by the courts will be neces- 
sary. Mr. Westin says that legislation should 
be considered to apply to the three kinds 
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of survelllance: phychological, data, and 
physical. He also believes that the Supreme 
Court shows signs of being ready “to Iden- 
tify a comprehensive privacy right based on 
the Constitution.” The sections of Privacy 
and Freedom discussing possible legislative 
statutes and judicial alternatives are re- 
quired reading for those in a position to act 
on them, But most of us are not lawyers 
or legislators or jurists, and Mr. Westin re- 
minds us pointedly that individual citizens 
and private organizations and the profes- 
sions have extremely important roles to play 
in protecting privacy and freedom, The fight 
against subliminal advertising, he points out, 
was won “not by legislation or judicial in- 
tervention, but by the force of civic and pub- 
lic opinion.” He is encouraged that the moral 
concern and consciousness of influential in- 
dividuals and groups running the political 
spectrum from right to left has been aroused, 
and believes that the climate of public opin- 
ion may now be ready “to support effective 
organizational and legal action to safeguard 
privacy, if such action can be intelligently 
framed and effectively presented.” 

Mr, Westin invites the scientific commu- 
nity, whose efforts in this area have been 
largely directed to developing more effec- 
tive instruments of serveillance, to devise 
more scientific countermeasures—scrambling 
devices and the like—by which privacy can be 
protected. Organizations can exercise self- 
restraint in their personnel and other policies 
on behalf of the values of privacy. And he 
believes that the “enforcement of profes- 
sional ethical standards protecting privacy 
could accomplish a great deal,” citing the 
current debate among psychologists over the 
use of personality tests as a healthy sign. 

“American society now seems ready—for 
the first time in a century—to face the im- 
pact of sclence on privacy and to restore the 
equilibrium among privacy, disclosure, and 
surveillance that was, until the 1880's one of 
the greatest achievements of American law 
and liberty,” Mr. Westin concludes. Perhaps 
we can lead the way. For the problem is not 
solely an American one. 

“Sometimes in the name of Man and some- 
times in that of Soctey, scientists throughout 
the West are at work to unlock man's mind 
through drug and brain-wave research. . .. 
Throughout the industrialized nations of the 
world, the computer networks grow, collect- 
ing their millions of bits of data, depositing 
the smallest detalls of the citizens’ lives in 
the unforgetting and unforgiving memory 
units.” 

The technology is new, But the choices are 
as old as man's history on the planet. Will 
the tools be used for man's liberation or his 
subjugation?” 


Army Reserve Responds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 35 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, an 
Army Reserve unit, composed of Brook- 
lyn and Queens, N.Y., men, has respond- 
ed magnificently to a local medical 
emergency. In these days when we ask 
so much of our citizen-soldiers, it is a 
credit to them as human beings when 
they perform humanitarian tasks which 
are clearly far beyond their military call 
of duty. 

This unit is the 766th Repair Parts 
Company which was on active duty re- 
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cently at Camp Drum, N.Y. Many of its 
128 members are my constituents. 

The medical emergency arose when the 
camp hospital reported a serious short- 
age of blood. Available supplies not only 
were insufficient for expected needs dur- 
ing the army maneuvers underway, but 
local residents in the area near Camp 
Drum, who depend on the camp hospital 
in emergencies, would have been placed 
in jeopardy. 

Capt. Ralph A. Vignola, a ranger and 
paratrooper, and commander of the 
766th, considered the hospital's problem. 
He decided to call a meeting of his unit, 
which was still in its early stage of or- 
ganization after its formation last year. 

Before Captain Vignola could explain 
the whole problem to his men, they re- 
sponded. Every single member of the unit 
volunteered to give blood immediately: 

Mr. Speaker, as leader of a group of 
several hundred men yourself, you can 
understand the difficulty of getting large 
numbers of human beings to agree on 
any pattern of behavior. Imagine the 
situation when every member of such 
a large group not only agreed to do the 
same thing but volunteered before being 
asked. 

I believe the example of the 766th is an 
inspiration not only for the Army Re- 
serve units which it represents so well 
but also for every other organization in 
this country. 

When unity comes, not from military 
discipline, not from a sheeplike conform- 
ity, but from free men who see a prob- 
lem and solve it together, we can all be 
proud of them and what they represent. 


Position Paper of Lt. Gen. William E. Hall, 
USAF, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include a position paper prepared 
by Lt. Gen. William E. Hall. General Halt 
had a distinguished career in the Air 
Force, and his statement with respect to 
our fear of public opinion and his sug- 
gestion that we begin to pursue policies 
to promote our own national interests 
abroad is entitled to careful considera- 
tion by all who are concerned about the 
future of America. 


I commend General Hall’s position 
Paper to all Members of Congress: 
Postrion PAPER oF Lr. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL 


“The surest way not to prevent war is to 
fear it,” John Randolph told the House of 
Representatives in 1806. 

Randolph's advice is as valid today as it 
Was when the American nation was a bare 
30 years old. Unfortunately, however, U.S. 
foreign policy since the end of the Second 
World War has been significantly influenced 
by the psychology of fear: fear of confronta- 
tion with the Russians, fear of confrontation 
with the Chinese; fear of domestic public 
Opinion, and fear of our image abroad. 
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We have tiptoed in and around crises as if 
afraid of our own power, And when events 
have required us to make even a limited ap- 
plication of that power, we have acted hesi- 
tantly, almost fearfully, as if ashamed of do- 
ing what was. necessary and justified in the 
light of our interests and obligations. 

The last shot had scarcely been fired in 
Europe after the Nazi forces crumbled when 
we began to exhibit a fear of the Russians. 
At first, our concern was motivated mainly 
by a desire to get along. Then, when the 
Russians made it clear they were not inter- 
ersted in accommodation, we shrunk back for 
fear of provocation. 

Consequently, Communist dictatorships 
were imposed on the countries of Eastern 
Europe in flagrant violation of international 
agreements to allow these nations to deter- 
mine freely the political courses they chose 
to travel. We stood by in a paralysis of fear, 
despite the fact that we possessed the great- 
est military force in history, including a 
monopoly of the atomic bomb and an effec- 
tive and proven delivery system. 

The Korean War betrayed our fear of 
confrontation with both the Russians and 
Chinese, leading to a costly stalemate in 
that struggle. We had the capability to in- 
terdict the Chinese at the source of their 
strength and, at the same time, to deter 
the Russians from any direct intervention 
through our Strategic Air Arm. Again, we 
chose timidity, and salvaged what we could 
in negotiations. 

The fear of domestic public opinion is 
less clear-cut but even more implausible. 
Who can forget the adulation heaped upon 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur st the time he was 
dismissed for his policy of there is no sub- 
stitute for victory?” 

The public was equally approving of the 
firm stand taken during the Berlin Blockade 
by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, a stand that ran 
counter to much high-level pressure in the 
Pentagon and State Department for a softer 
policy. Clay persisted, however, and ulti- 
mately prevailed with President Truman. As 
a result, the Russians ended their blockade 
with a new respect for U.S, determination to 
make good on its commitments. 

In a similar fashion, President Kennedy 
reached an apex of popular support for his 
bold response to Soviet Premier Khrushchev's 
dramatic gamble to turn Cuba into a serious 
strategic threat to American security. Recog- 
nizing that the U.S. meant business, the 
Russian ruler dismantied his offensive mis- 
siles and took them home. 

Given responsible and positive leadership, 
the American people have never flinched nor 
faltered against those who would do them 
harm. Traditionally in times of crisis, they 
have kept their chins high and never broken 
rank 


As for our image abroad, we seem desper- 
ately determined to prove Leo Durocher's 
baseball dictum that “nice guys finish last.“ 
Few nations have succumbed to Uncle Sam's 
good-guy image. France's de Gaullle, despite 
our goodwill, good intentions, and millions of 
hard American dollars in aid, has been vir- 
tually disdainful in the prosecution of what 
he regards as France's self-interest. He has 
been singularly unconcerned about the image 
he has created in the U.S. and among his 
European neighbors. From the French view- 
point, his policies have been successful; in- 
deed, other allies have begun to emulate him. 
They have been relatively unsympathetic, for 
example, about cur balance of payment dif- 
ficulties, and while gratitude is no basis on 
which to conduct a foreign policy, a little 
cooperation for those who have aided so mas- 
sively in the past would not be too much to 
ask. 

Isn't it time the U.S, begin to purstie 
policies to promote its own national inter- 
ests, regardless of whether or not we inspire 
affection abroad? Great nations should seek 
only respect, not love. They need no other 
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image so long as their motives are clear and 
their objectives are justifiable. 

The fear psychology is especially crippling 
today. In our piecemeal conduct of the war 
in Vietnam, we have a glaring and disastrous 
example of a self-imposed restraint based 
upon the questionable fear of what the other 
side“ will do. 

Thousands of lives are being lost and bil- 
lions of tax dollars spent in a cruelly dis- 
appointing effort to dissuade a fourth-rate 
power to end its acts of aggression against 
a neighbor. 

Inasmuch as the U.S. is irrevocably and 
justly committed to guaranteeing a free and 
independent South Vietnam, should we not 
proceed toward our goal in the most effective 
and least costly manner? Does it make sense 
to calculate every action against North Viet- 
nam in fearful terms? Must we fear disap- 
probation of that elustve and mercurial ele- 
ment known as “world public opinion” in 
pursuit of aims we judge to be honorable and 
in our own interests? 

My late wife, Marguerite Higgins, used to 
ask in her columns whether the opinion of 
the man in the streets of Calcutta was either 
informed enough or important enough to 
deflect us from our objectives. The question 
is still a good one, and it might well be 
broadened to include the men in Whitehall 
and the Quai d’Orsay, not to mention the 
Kremlin and Peking. 

With great vision and the expenditure of 
vast sums of money, the U.S. has acquired 
a military capability which, properly and ju- 
diciously exploited, could be the greatest 
force for peace the world has known. If a 
serious and credible threat of using only a 
small fraction of that power were applied 
to North Vietnam, the war could be brought 
to a rapid and humane conclusion, This does 
not argue for leveling North Vietnam nor 
annihilating its people. It does argue for tak- 
ing those measures which will end the Hanoi 
regime’s capacity to continue its aggression. 

We cannot, and should not, impose upon 
ourselves a standard of conduct in war that 
the enemy blithely ignores. Furthermore, 
sound policy dictates that we use our vastly 
superior alr and sea power to advantage, not 
simply as incidental to a bleeding ground 
action, War is a test of will as well as of 
Weapons, and we cannot afford to have our 
will questioned by our refusal to use those 
weapons best designed to achieve our ends. 

Critics argue that such a course would 
precipitate a collision with Red China and 
Russia, lose support of the American people, 
and irreparably damage our image abroad. 

There are four good reasons to dispute 
that argument: 

(1) Relations between China and Russia 
and the former's domestic crisis are such as 
to preclude a serious military threat from 
the Red Chinese, 

(2) The Soviet Union's vested interest in 
its political and economic status-quo ts such 
as to minimize any interest in a major con- 
flict in behalf of such an Insignificant ally 
as North Vietnam. 

(3) The American electorate will support 
any actions which would bring the expen- 
sive and frustrating Vietnam crisis t an 
honorable conclusion. 

(4) Internationally, America through a 
clear, firm and productive course of action 
consistent with and in support of its inter- 
national commitments, would once again be 
respected in the eyes of the world. 

We must stop shrinking with fear from 
a wise and selective use of our immense 
force and resources, A common assumption 
today is that the Communists are playing a 
walting game, hopeful that America’s will 
and stamina will be undermined by frustra- 
tion in the hard tasks ahead. In the last 
book she wrote before she died of a disease 
contracted while she was the war 
in Vietnam, Marguerite took note of the 
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highly vocal protests at home against the 
struggle in Southeast Asia. “But articula- 
tion is not representation in America either,“ 
she wrote, “and it is hard to believe that the 
people of this country would adopt a policy of 
scuttle and run.” 

She envisioned America swinging away 
from policies of an unhappy past of being 
“friendly to the neutrals, neutral to its 
enemies, and hostile to its frien ge“ Let's 
abandon the psychology of fear and do that 
which is necessary and right. 


Hoffa’s Prison Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, a leading Chicago newspaper, 
the Chicago’s American, in the August 
11, 1967, edition, has an incredible story 
by one of its reporters, Sy Adelman, 
which indicates that a convicted felon, 
who should be serving his time like other 
prisoners in a Federal penitentiary, is 
being extended preferential treatment, 
apparently due to the intervention and 
through the help of a U.S. marshal, 
Joseph N. Tierney. It is nothing short of 
disgusting to read that Mr. James R. 
Hoffa, the leader of the Teamsters 
Union, is being driven to and from the 
Du Page County jail in Illinois to con- 
ferences in the Federal Building in Chi- 
cago by means of a 1967 air-conditioned 
Chrysler. The story goes on to indicate 
that Mr. Hoffa is dining on a specially 
ordered cuisine and holding conferences 
in a special chamber provided for his 
use, all of which is treatment most as- 
suredly not afforded other Federal pris- 
oners under similar circumstances. Mr. 
Speaker, I am addressing a letter to the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee requesting that his committee 
conduct an investigation of these most 
serious charges. We can have very little 
faith in the U.S. marshal's office or in 
the Federal prison system if favored and 
preferential treatment is going to be 
accorded to a convicted felon who should 
be serving his time like every other 
prisoner, but is being given special treat- 
ment because he was a former powerful 
labor leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I enclose the text of Mr. 
Adelman's article in the Chicago’s Ameri- 
can of August 11, 1967: 

Horra's Prison Lire 
(By Sy Adelman) 

Tho he is a federal prisoner, Teamster 
President James R. Hoffa still seems to be 
living the good life. 

At least he is during his frequent trips to 
Chicago's Federal building to prepare for new 
hearings Monday on his 1964 conviction on 
mall fraud charges. 

United States Marshal Joseph N. Tierney 
insists that Hoffa, still a powerful labor 
leader, receives no special treatment. 

But an Investigation by Chicago's Ameri- 
can shows that: 

Hoffa is driven from the Du Page county 
jail, where he is being held, to the Federal 
bullding for conferences with his attorneys, 
in a 1967 air conditioned Chrysler. 
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from the Cook county jall to the Federal 
bullding in a prison van. 

Hoffa confers with his four lawyers, his 
family, and friends in the conference room 
of the marshal's offices, which Tierney says is 
for use only “for conferences between me 
and my staff.“ 

Other federal prisoners must talk to their 
attorneys and visitors in a special prisoner's 
section where the prisoners are separated 
from their callers by a wire partition. 

During these conferences Hoffa is served 
fried chicken and huge roast beef sandwiches. 

Recently a walter from a catering service 
entered the conference room, while Hoffa 
was there, carrying a large package and a 
tablecloth. Other prisoners get lunch meat, 
pie, and coffee or tea. 

DENIES SPECIAL FOOD 


Tierney denied that Hoffa receives special 
food, but he was more vague about whether 
Hoffa uses his conference room. 

Hoffa, who is serving an 8-year term in the 
federal prison at Lewisburg, Pa., for jury 
tampering, was brought here July 20 for the 
new hearings in his Chicago conviction. 

At the request of Hoffa's attorneys, Judge 
Richard B. Austin ordered Tierney to make 
the facilities of the marshal's lockup avail- 
able to the prisoner for conferences with 
his lawyers. 

Asked whether Hoffa is using the confer- 
ence room, Tierney replied: 

“He is using the facilities of the marshal's 
lockup.” 

REPEATS HIS ANSWER 

Asked whether other prisoners get to use 
the conference room, the marshal repeated: 

“He is using the facilities of the marshal's 
lockup.” 

When questioned about whether he con- 
siders the conference room part of these 
facilities, Tierney again answered: 

“He is using the facilities of the marshal's 
lockup.” 

During this conversation with Tierney, a 
reporter heard voices coming {rom the con- 
ference room and requested permission to 
look into the room. Tierney refused. 

JAIL HERE CROWDED 


Tierney said Hoffa and another defendant 
in the mail fraud case. Benjamin Dranow, 
who also is serving time on another con- 
viction, are being housed in the Du Page 
county jail in Wheaton because the Cook 
county jail, where such prisoners ordinarily 
are held, is “overcrowded.” 

He said it is not unusual to keep his 
prisoners in the Du Page facilities; 

Tierney said he has a list of about 15 per- 
sons who are authorized to see Hoffa when 
he is at the marshal’s office. Hoffa makes the 
trip from Wheaton every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. 

ORDERED BY COURT 


The hearings into the mail fraud convic- 
tion of Hoffa, Dranow, and five others were 
ordered by the United States Supreme court 
to determine whether some of the evidence 
may have been illegally obtained by wire 
tapping. 

Hoffa and the other defendants were con- 
victed of conspiring to divert 1.7 million 
dollars from the Teamsters pension fund. 


Marine and GI Vietnam Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 


Federal prisoners normally are transported Cpl. Albert F. Wright, Jr., and Pfc. R. 
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Julian Davis, Jr., two Maryland service- 
men, were recently killed in action in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of these young men and to honor their 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the Rrecorn: 
MARINE AND GI Vier VictimMs—MINE AND 
SHRAPNEL Cause STATE'S Latest CasvaL- 
TIES 


An Annapolis marine who had already re- 
ceived his orders to return to the United 
States and a Kent county soldier who had 
been in Vietnam only two months have been 
killed in action there, the Defense Depart- 
ment said yesterday. 

The latest Maryland casualties were iden- 
tified as Marine Cpl. Albert F. Wright, Jr., 22, 
of 103 Rosewood street, Annapolis; Army Pfc. 
R. Julian Davis, Jr., 20, of U.S. 213, Galena, 
Md. 

Corporal Wright, whose specialty was han- 
dling explosives, was killed near An Hoa Au- 
gust 2 while he was working with a crew 
clearing a road of mines, the Defense Depart- 
ment reported. 


WAS TO COME HOME 


The corporal’s father, Albert F. Wright, Sr., 
said his son had written in his last letter 
that he had received his orders to report to 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., and was expecting to 
come home this month. 

Corporal Wright was assigned to an engi- 
neer battalion in the 5th Marine Regiment 
of the Ist Marine Division. 

He enlisted immediately after his gradua- 
tion from Bates High School in June, 1964, 
and had just completed the third year of 
his four-year enlistment. 

Corporal Wright is survived by this father 
and two brothers, Bradley K. Wright, and 
Jonathan Wright, all of Annapolis, 

SHRAPNEL FROM BOOBY TRAP 


Pfc. Davis, who was assigned to the 25th 
Infantry Division, was mortally wounded 
Monday by shrapnel from a booby trap dur- 
ing a night patrol, the Defense Department 
ee He died in the 67th Evacuation Hos- 
pital. 

A 1965 graduate of Galena High School, 
Pic. Davis was drafted in January, 1967 after 
he had completed a course at an IBM Corpo- 
ration school in Washington. He had been 
in Vietnam since June. 

Pfc. Davis is survived by his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Julian Davis, Sr., of Galena; and 
two sisters, Mrs. Thomas Llewelyn, of West- 
minster, and Mrs. Paul Kesmodel, of-Atlanta. 


Bukhara Retains Traits of Eastern Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great illusions which Soviet Rus- 
sian propaganda has created is the pic- 
ture of the U.S. S. R. as a State comprised 
of “Russians,” whereas the facts are that 
almost half the population within the 
present boundaries of the U.S.S.R. are 
1 captives of Soviet colonial- 

An article in the Thursday, August 10, 
edition of the Chicago Tribune by Frank 
Starr, the newspaper’s Moscow Bureau 
Chief, was obviously intended as a type 
of travelog but in an interesting fashion 
describes one of the non-Russian areas of 
the Soviet State. The article follows: 
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Buxuara Rrrams Trarrs oF EASTERN Past 
(By Frank Starr) 

BUK HA RA, U.S. S. R., Aug. 9.—Silk and spice 
bearing caravans no longer ply the Golden 
Rond taking their bearing on a flare high in 
the great Kalyan minaret. 

But the 153-foot minaret still stands, and 
traces of the Golden Road can be found, and 
Bukhara today still bears more character- 
istics of its eastern past than its soviet 
present. 

The ancient Kalyan mosque is a warehouse 
for soviet motorcycles and bicycles altho it 
is being restored and officials say it will 
again be used for worship. 

ONLY OPERATING MEDRESSAH 


Nearby is the only operating medressah 
la Moslem seminary] in the Soviet Union. 
It has 52 students and there are many 17- 
year-olds waiting to get in for the nine-year 
course. 

The 18th century mosque used by the 
emirs who lived in the citadel of Bukhara is 
now a billiard hall. 

The summer palace of the last emir, Said 
Alim Khan, who fled to Afghanistan when 
the revolution came to Bukhara in 1920, is 
a museum. 

The graceful Arabic alphabet is seen only 
on a blackboard in the medressah. It was 
Officially discarded in 1929 in favor of the 
Roman which in turn was abandoned in 1940 
for the Cyrillic used to write Russian. 

f VEIL. RARELY SEEN 


Women no longer observe the Moslem 
custom of appearing in public only with 
thelr faces covered. The veil, or paranjeh, is 
rarely seen. 

But the bazaar of Bukhara is as colorful 
as it must have been in the days of caravans. 
Tajik women still wear the pajama-like 
kullak trousers and multihued scarf called 
a rumal. 

Uzbek women still wear sack-like dresses 
of brilllant colors or, if they are older, black 
and white. The men don long robes and small 
white turbans. They wrap a brightly colored 
sash around their waists. 

And the ancient greeting can be seen at 
every turn—right hand over the heart, a 
slight bow, and the words "salom aleikum" 
or “peace to you.” 

FIVE MOSQUES FUNCTION 

Of the 60 old mosques here, five still 
function. 

Bronzed Bukhara men enter barefoot, 
loosen one end of the turban cloth which 
then hangs to the shoulder, and stand 
silently or kneel, touching their foreheads 
to the floor. 

Thus they pray facing Mecca, which from 
here is west, not east. 

Across the square from Bukhara’s only 
hotel for foreigners is a two-story color por- 
trait of a smiling Lenin. But the usual party 
exhortations, which stand in huge red letters 
on building tops and on posters in Moscow 
are rare here. 

MEDALS, BADGES RARE 

In the afternoons, the men gather under 
the trees in the heart of the city, sit on low 
Platforms covered with stained Oriental rugs, 
and drink green tea from unwashed cups at 
foot-high tables. 

There are a few women with them. Their 
faces are uncovered and some wear western 
Style clothes. The medals and party badges 
that adorn many Muscovite lapels are rare. 

Children now swim in the few khauzes or 
bates reservoirs that are left. These polua 

used to provide drinking water for 
Bukhara. The soviet leaders replaced them 
with a high wooden water tower in 1929. 

Today, even that tower is unused. But for- 
eigners take the precaution of drinking bot- 
ted mineral water from the Caucasus moun- 
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The historical monuments of Bukhara's 
periods of glory are shown with pride and 
those that are more than ruins are preserved 
with care. 

The citadel, or ark, combining construction 
from the Ist to the 18th centuries, bears 
silent witness to the vast power of the emirs 
and their jealous sensitivity toward that 
power. 

Wax figures are chained to the walls in the 
prison cells where ceilings are too low to 
allow a man to stand. The vermin pit, into 
which Emir Nasrullah threw two British en- 
voys, Col. Charles Stoddart and Capt. Arthur 
Connolly in 1842, contains models of bleed- 
ing, bitten victims. 

And there are paintings of the beheadings 
which took place on the flagstone square in 
front of the citadel as late as 1900. 

The mausoleum of Ismail Samani, founder 
of the first of Bukhara’s six dynasties, has 
been carefully restored and preserved. It 
stands alone on the edge of the city and 18 
a gem of eastern architecture—nearly 1,000 
years old. 

EQUIVALENT OF SAINT 

Because the founder of the Samanid dy- 
nasty was considered the equivalent of a 
saint, many Moslems were buried as near as 
possible to his mausoleum. Thus, only the 
dome could be seen when restoration began a 
few years ago. 

Its excellent state of preservation is at- 
tributed to the mortar which the natives say 
is made of clay, camel’s milk, and egg yolks. 
They add that this formula was used in only 
one other building in Bukhara, the Kalyan 
minaret. 

The minaret, built in 1127, is Bukhara's 
landmark. 

It was not only the tower from which the 
muezzin called the faithful to prayer. It 
served as a lighthouse guiding caravans 
across the desert to Bukhara; it was a watch- 
tower against approaching enemies; and it 
served as the place from which crimfnals and 
enemies of the emir were dispatched. Thus 
it is sometimes called the Tower of Death. 


Vietnam Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Julian R. Friedman, associate professor 
of political science, Maxwell Graduate 
School, Syracuse University, recently 
registered his views on the Vietnam elec- 
tions and the urgency of deescalation. 
Professor Friedman is an old friend and 
former constituent whose views I highly 
value. I take this means to share his 
views with my congressional colleagues: 
From the Syracuse (N. X.) Post-Standard, 

July 29, 1967] 

Vietnam ELECTION No War SOLUTION 
To THE EDITOR OF THE Post-STANDARD: 

Although the election game in South Viet- 
nam has already produced a few startling 
episodes, it is unlikely under the present 
constraints to remove the major cause of the 
civil war, namely, the refusal by the South 
Vietnam Government sustained by the 
United States to admit into the political 
arena the National Liberation Front, its con- 
stituent bodies, and allied political groups, 

Were the Front accorded this elementary 
right amidst democratic guarantees and with 
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strict adherence to the Geneva Agreement 
and Declaration, tts military effort is likely 
to cease. In this case, It will be no longer in 
need of assistance from North Vietnam. In 
turn, the Hanoi Government will then have 
no reason to extend military aid to the Front. 

The cessation of such ald should satisfy 
the imperatives of the American authorities, 
thus eliminating the ostensible grounds 
for the assault on North Vietnam and the 
presence of American armed forces in the 
country. In this way the vicious cycle of esca- 
lation can be arrested and reversed. 

It is a matter of the greatest urgency that 
the political impasses in South Vietnam be 
ended before the current escalation of means 
is phased into the escalation of ends. In 1963, 
the Vietnam war was for the United States a 
cheap war. It seemed to offer relatively high 
gains for a small outlay, Today it is an im- 
mensely expensive war for fundamentally 
the same gains, which now seem relatively 
small, 

The more the United States increases its 
investments in its current commitments, the 
more it will inevitably be tempted to seek 
higher returns to justify its costs, which 
could very well mean extending the. war in 
Asia, 

JULIAN R. FRIEDMAN, 


Belle Grove Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Sunday marked the dedication of one of 
the historic dwellings of Virginia, Belle 
Grove, near Middletown, Va., as a na- 
tional trust property. 

Belle Grove is a home steeped in the 
history of this Nation. Built in 1787, it 
is classic in its architectural design. Built 
by a Revolutionary officer, it figured 
prominantly in the early history of our 
country. Men of the North and South 
marched by it as opposing armies sought 
to control the Shenandoah Valley in the 
Civil War. In fact, Belle Grove” was the 
headquarters to which Sheridan would 
ride during the Battle of Cedar Creek, 
which ride has been immortalized in 
poetry. 

In 1964, Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell 
of Wellesley, Mass., former secretary of 
the Harvard Corp., who had acquired the 
property in 1929, devised it to the Na- 
tional Trust for Historical Preservation. 

On the occasion of the dedication of 
the trust property, which program was 
presided over by the Honorable Gordon 
Gray, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the dedication address was given by Dr. 
Edward P. Alexander. 

The selection of Dr. Alexander was an 
outstanding one, by training and ex- 
perience. An expert in the field of his- 
toric preservation, Dr. Alexander is 
chairman of the Virginia Historic Land- 
marks Commission, and vice president 
and director of the division of interpre- 
tation of Colonial Williamsburg. 


Because his address sets out a criteria 
for historie preservation that has appli- 
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cation far wider than just Belle Grove, 
in fact of State and National import, I 
would like to bring it to the attention of 
the other Members of the House, as fol- 
lows: 
BELLE Grove DEDICATION 
(By Edward P. Alexander, chairman, Vir- 
Historic Landmarks Commission 

Aug. 13, 1967) 

About 1790, Major Isaac Hite came to 
this spot and began to build this stately 
Federal-style house. He was the son of Jost 
Hite, sturdy pioneer from Alsace, who as 
early as 1731 brought German families from 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to people the 
Shenandoah Valley. Isaac was a graduate of 
the College of William and and an 
early member of the new Greek letter so- 
ciety, Phi Beta Kappa. He had fought in 
the Revolutionary War, for two years as 
aide-de-camp to General Peter Gabriel Muh- 
lenberg, and was present at the crucial 
battle of Yorktown. 

In 1783 Major Hite was married to Nelly 
Conway Madison, the sister of James Mad- 
ison—little Jemmy, his friends sometimes 
called him, who was soon to become the 
Father of the Constitution and later Presi- 
dent of the United States. James Madison 
and his springtly bride Dolley Payne Madi- 
son later spent two weeks of their honey- 
moon visiting the Hites at Belle Grove. 

Nelly Hite died in 1802 leaving a small 
son and daughter, and a year later the 
Major was married to Ann Turnstall Maury, 
by whom he had ten children. Ann was a 
member of the Huguenot families of Fon- 
taine and Maury who gaye Virginia its 
famed oceanographer, Mathew Fontaine 
Maury. 

Belle Grove was a fine Virginia Valley 
farm, The Major owned more than 3,000 
acres in Frederick County, kept his saw- 
mill supplied with his own excellent tim- 
ber, and, in addition to his large family, 
looked after 66 slaves. 

About the beginning of the Civil War, the 
farm passed out of the Hite family and 
during that conflict was occupied in turn 
by Confederate and Union troops. In Octo- 
ber 1864, General Jubal Early and his Con- 
federate cavalry attacked at dawn Sheri- 
dan's force encamped around Belle Grove 
and won a preliminary victory. General 
Sheridan was in Winchester and when he 
heard the sound of firing set out on the 
ride celebrated in the well known poem. 
When he reached Belle Grove, he rallied 
the Union troops and scored a decisive 
victory. 

A house associated with historic men 
and events and one that helps modern visi- 
tors recall the everyday life of another era 
is well worth saving. As Mr. Jefferson once 
put it, “A morsel of genuine history is a 
thing so rare as to be always valuable.” His- 
tory, then, is an important ingredient in 
constituting a landmark. 

Of equal consequence, however, is the 
aesthetic element found in an outstanding 
example of architectural style. Belle Grove 
with its dressed limestone construction, 
rough hewn stone quoins, broad entrance 
porch with Doric columns, and four widely 
spaced chimneys is an imposing Federal or 
neoclassic building. Inside it contains dis- 
tinguished architectural details—original 
floors of yellow pine, fine paneling and man- 
tels in every room, and elaborately carved 
rams’ heads on the drawing room pilasters. 
Little wonder that travelers as they on 
the turnpike used to turn to look at Belle 
Grove and that local citizens proudly con- 
sidered it “the most splendid building west 
of the Blue Ridge.” 

Landmarks, however, should have more 
than historical importance or aesthetic beau- 
ty. They also should possess integrity. A high 
proportion of original work should survive, 
and it should be true to history, not prettied 
up or faked. Belle Grove owes much of its 
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surviving authenticity to its last individual 
owner, Francis Welles Hunnewell, secretary 
of Harvard University and keen amateur 
botanist who acquired the charming old 
place in 1929 as a center for his field trips. 
He and his architect, Horace W. Peaslee of 
Washington, restored the structure with re- 
straint and care. Mr. Hunnewell left the 
house and 100 acres to the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation so as to perpetuate 
its authentic condition and ensure for it an 
enlightened public use. 

Belle Grove, then, is a model landmark— 
fortunate enough to combine history, archi- 
tectural charm, and integrity of form. In 
1960 the National Trust aided by the Old 
Dominion Foundation made a survey of Vir- 
ginia landmarks that examined some 4,000 
properties, and high on its list was Belle 
Grove, described as an outstanding building 
of statewide significance. 

Today, Virginia is on the threshold of a 
great era for historic preservation, In 1966 
the Legislature of the Commonwealth created 
a new state agency, the Virginia Historic 
Landmarks Commission. One chief duty of 
the Commission is to designate as Virginia 
landmarks the buildings, structures, and 
sites of historical, architectural, and archaeo- 
logical importance that have statewide or 
national significance. The other purpose of 
the Commission is to forward preservation 
of these designated landmarks by coordinat- 
ing the efforts of private individuals and in- 
stitutions with those of local, state, and fed- 
eral agencies. Mr. James W. Moody, Jr. is 
Executive Director of the Commission in 
Richmond and he and his staff are beginning 
the intensive survey of Virginia landmarks 
that will form the basis for all future work. 

The Federal Government recently has in- 
creased its support of the preservation move- 
ment, and Congres in 1966 passed the Federal 
Historic Preservation Act. It grants up to 50 
percent matching funds to states for the 
purpose of conducting comprehensive state- 
wide surveys of landmarks and for their 
acquisition, preservation, and development, 
All state landmarks work must be coordi- 
nated with a comprehensive state outdoor 
recreation plan, and in Virginia, Senator 
FitzGerald Bemiss is Chairman of the Out- 
door Recreation Commission and Mr, Elbert 
Cox its Executive Director. 

The Federal Act also recognizes the key 
position of the National Trust as a catalyst 
for historic preservation and is making grants 
to the Trust for the expansion and accelera- 
tion of its preservation programs. 

Thus the Commonwealth of Virginia, the 
Federal Government, and the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation are all join- 
ing hands to preserve and make wise use of 
our historical, architectural, and archaeo- 
logical heritage. Belle Grove is only one 
superb example of the kind of landmark with 
which this triple effort concerns itself. 

Under the new legislation the preservation 
movement in Virginia and in the nation is 
attaining maturity. Of paramount import- 
ance are the uses to which preserved bulld- 
ings and sites are put. Not all landmarks can 
become house museums, for only a few have 
the broad appeals of a Belle Grove and are 
as fortunately situated near a major high- 
way. More and more, preservationists must 
seek out adaptive uses for old places—uses 
that are in keeping with the structures them- 
selves and will not harm them. Obviously, 
landmarks often can serve as residences, 
headquarters for clubs, conference centers, 
offices for profesional men, or in other ways 
that will preserve their exterior appearance. 
In cities and villages, whole historic districts 
may form mellow and pleasant areas for 
modern living where the individual build- 
ings might not have enough historical and 
aesthetic importance to warrant their preser- 
vation. This is a case in which the value of 
the whole is greater than that of the sum 
of its parts. Alexandria, Fredericksburg, and 
Waterford offer a few Virginia examples of 
these historic districts. 
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Winston Churchill made a speech in New 
York during the Berlin airlift in which he 
said: “Our airlift bas won us the hearts of 
the German people, gentlemen. I hope you 
won't be offended that I think it important 
to win the hearts of the German people see- 
ing they did us so much wrong—but gentle- 
men, let us only remember so much of the 
past as will make us creative in the future.” 

This quotation applies most aptly to the 
preservation movement. We must weigh 
carefully the merits of the buildings, struc- 
tures, and sites of the past. We cannot pos- 
sibly save them all, because the present has 
its pressing and legitimate needs and de- 
mands. Mr. Jefferson was right when he once 
remarked that The earth belongs always to 
the living generation,” But careful research 
and expert evaluation of historic worth, 
aesthetic appeal, and structural integrity will 
help us choose the landmarks worth fighting 
for. In making our choices, we must beware 
both the fuddy-duddy antiquarian who 
wishes to save everything old and the callous 
real estate promoter who will bulldoze any- 
thing for a fast buck. In reaching our de- 
cisions we should ponder well Mr. Churchill's 
wise advice that we “only remember as much 
of the past as will make us creative in the 
future.” 


Publishers’ Auxiliary Honors Paul Bruun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, a national publi- 
cation, chooses to honor the editor of a 
local weekly newspaper, it is quite ap- 
parent that the editor can be no ordi- 
nary man. 

Paul Bruun, editor-publisher of the 
Miami Beach Reporter, has been a prom- 
inent figure on the Miami Beach scene 
for the last 30 years and the impact of 
his columns and editorials have been 
felt by friend and foe alike. I recom- 
mend to my colleagues the following ar- 
ticle from the August 12 edition of Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary which gives an excel- 
lent profile of Mr. Bruun: å 


Ficuts THE Worto WITH WEEKLY 


Miami BEACH, Fra. - When Paul Bruun is 
your friend you don't need anybody else, but 
when he is your enemy, watch out. 

The six-feet-tall, 225-pound editor-pub- 
lisher of the weekly 45,000-circulation Mi- 
ami Beach Reporter and former columnist 
for the Miami Beach Sun is a man of ap- 
parent paradoxes—yet one who is widely 
read and often quoted, 

“He is a severe critic, but a zealous re- 
porter; a terrible adversary, yet a devoted 
friend; a man who enjoys raking press 
agents over the coals, but one who shows 
infinite patience and kindness with new- 
comers to the field of Journalism.” 

A 59-year-old product of immigrant par- 
ents from Denmark, Bruun describes him- 
self as “a country boy at heart.” 

Born in the virtually inconspicious com- 
munity of Newcomerstown, Ohio, the ver- 
satile journalist was reared by an influential 
“God-fearing mother who fought the devil 
and his henchmen at every turn.” 

Reminisces Bruun: “My father couldn't 
have beer or wine in his own home and the 
cheap stogies he smoked, plus his smelly 
pipes, were the bane of my mother's exist- 
ence.” 


. 
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It was little wonder that young Bruun 
strted out to “become a Methodist minister 
of the hellfire and brimstone school.” 

Drifting into the newspaper business while 
on his honeymoon in Miami Beach, the 29- 
year-old individualist took a job with the 
Tribune there, where he became atar ad 
Salesman, specializing in amusements. 

Later a staff writer for the Miami Beach 
Sun, Bruun eventually earned the position 
of amusements editor and amusement ad- 
vertising salesman, “remaining for 19 years 
and 50 weeks until... fired without being 
told why.” 

He began his column for the Sun Bruun 
over Miami”—-strictly as an amusement ven- 
ture, but gradually built it up into a “pillar 
of controversy” by discussing such diversi- 
fied topics as pleas for charities, critical vi- 
ews on Miami's weekly entertainment, pro- 
motion of cultural activities and running 
commentary on “which stripper is feuding 
with which.” 

“For quite a number of years now I have 
campaigned for legalized gambling casinos 
for Miami Beach, for a Florida state lottery 
and for a national lottery," says the aggres- 
sive editor-publisher. 

“Few people hate, with the hatred I have; 
the hoodlums, racketeers, crooks and para- 
sites created by illegal activities in the gamb- 
ling field.” 

Having a reputation for truthful, simple 
and untarnished reporting, Bruun 1s 
fiercely interested in politics and recalls 
with a bit of pride: 

“I have been extremely lucky in picking 
Political candidates”"—even when it meant 
Opposing the policy of the newspaper by 
which he was employed. 

He comments, In June, Miami Beach 
elected a mayor and one councilman who 
Were in a run-off. The three daily papers 
endorsed Mayor Roosevelt and I endorsed 
his opponent, Jay Dermer. Dermer won.” 

Says the Florida publisher, with frank- 
ness, "I am a fanatic FOR Miami Beach and 
against the world if the world is against 
Miami Beach.” 

An avid reporter Bruun says he goes to 
great lengths to break a story but “protect 
me sources with the ferocity of a mother 

ger. 

“I once was cited for contempt of Grand 
Jury because I refused to reveal the source 
of an item I ran in ‘Bruun over Miami.’ 
Then Judge George Holt complimented me 
e courage but found me guilty—fine 

He continues: “I am a rugged individualist 
campaigning for what I believe, not con- 
cerned with popular causes or popular can- 
didates.“ 

Presently publisher of Florida's largest 
Weekly, editor-publisher Bruun claims no 
journalistic honors—“I am a loner, take 


tremendous pride in my work and revel in. 


accomplishment.” 

Now in his sixth year with the weekly 
Reporter, the zealous newspaperman states 
bluntly: 

“Iam in the newspaper business primarily 
to make money, and anybody who says he 
isn't is either a damn liar or thinks he is 
ce because he has printer's ink in his 
veins." 


The Enstrom F-28 Helicopter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE, Mr. Speaker, I doubt that 
Many of our colleagues in this Chamber 
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have ever heard of the Enstrom F-28 
helicopter. Chances are you have seen it, 
however, if you were fortunate enough 
to attend Expo 67 in Montreal, Canada. 
It is the official helicopter there, and you 
may have even commented on its sleek 
lines and graceful appearance as it hov- 
ered overhead. If you are from Michigan, 
you have certainly heard of it since it 
has won the coveted title of Michigan 
Product of the Year. 

The Enstrom story is an amazing one. 
In early 1966 Enstrom was a small re- 
search and development organization in 
Menominee, Mich. It made the transi- 
tion to a manufacturing company, and 
by the end of January 1967 had four op- 
erating helicopters on the market. En- 
strom is still a small company, but it is 
making its mark fast. As the president 
of the company, Jack Christensen, wrote 
me last week: 

Michigan's helicopter is superior to all 
others.. . . It's just that everyone doesn't 
know it—yet. 


Frank Ogden is the pilot of the offi- 
cial Canadian centennia? helicopter. 
From a hotel room in, Winnipeg, Ogden 
wrote Christensen a letter conveying his 
impressions of the new Enstrom F-28 
helicopter. Mr. Ogden confirms what 
other professional helicopter pilots have 
been saying since the first Enstrom F-28 
appeared on the market. Mr. Ogden's 
letter is as follows: 

WINNIPEG, CANADA, 
July 16, 1967. 
JacK CHRISTENSEN, 
President, 
R. J. Enstrom Corp., 
Menominee, Mich. 

Dran Jack: Just fiew into Winnipeg for 
the Pan American Games. My 82nd stop in 
CF-CCP, Enstrom serial no. 8. 

This is my 77th day of steady fiying in 
this machine, No “down time” to date. No 
problems. Nice to be aboard such a de- 
pendable machine, During the last five days 
I have flown well over 1,000 miles over the 
most desolate sections of Northern Ontario. 
Most of the time solid bush without a land- 
ing spot of any kind. (The trees grow out 
over the water's edge around there). It was 
most re: to be in an Enstrom. I've 
never felt that safe in any other helicopter. 
The same feeling carried me over the pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Que- 
bec (including the remote Gaspe Peninsula) 
and Ontario. Prince Edward Island I also 
covered too, but the terrain there is more 
hospitable. 

I have flown well over 500 people includ- 
ing Premiers, Cabinet Members, Government 
officials of all types, Municipal oficiais (40 
Mayors in 11 days in the Province of Quebec 
alone as an example), beauty queens, cen- 
tenarians (four so far—two 102 years old 
and two 100 years old), plus assistant jour- 
nalists, TV cameramen, announcers, etc. 
Many remarked on the quietness and lack 
of vibration that had been so noticeable 
in other helicopters in which they had 
ridden previously. Almost everybody re- 
marks on the “classy” appearance of the 
cabin, 

I think I can safely say that no other heli- 
copter any where in the world has had an ex- 
tended shakedown cruise like I have given 
CF-CCP since I left your factory on May 1, 
1967. And all this, remember, without the 
dally attention usually given all other heli- 
copters by their mechanic (Air Engineers we 
call them in Canada). I do know that no 
other helicopter in this country would con- 
sider making such a trip without carrying an 
Air Engineer along and a carful of spare 
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parts. I carried a screwdriver, a pair of pliers 
(to avoid burning my fingers when checking 
the oll dipstick), a can of Pledge (to clean 
the fuselage) and a bottle of Mirror Glaze for 
the windscreen. That, plus a couple of rags, 
my oil can and grease gun is it. I found I 
needed nothing else. 

I have landed in very unusual locations. 
The easternmost section of Canada’s main- 
land, as well as the southernmost point. On 
docks, sand bars, log booms, rooftops (I dedi- 
cated the new rooftop heliport of the Sam- 
sonite of Canadad Ltd. luggage factory in 
Stratford, Ontario on July 6th), front lawns, 
old folks’ homes, military bases, etc., etc. The 
Enstrom handled beautifully under all cir- 
cumstances. 

When I complete the tour I will give you 
& more detailed report, but I want you to 
know—and tell the plant personnel—that 
they really built this one! And the design 
and engineering is most efficient. It handled 
thunderstorms, high winds (45 mph) and 
temperature changes (35° to 85°) without 
any problems. 

It's a terrific bird! 

Sincerely, 


Governor Kirk Confrontation With Rap 
Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day night, August 9, 1967, Gov. Claude 
R. Kirk, of Florida, took the wind out 
of the sails of black power advocate H. 
Rap Brown. Brown was in Jacksonville, 
Fla., telling Negroes that they had the 
white people scared to death. 

When he started talking about guns 
and violence, Governor Kirk strode from 
out of the darkness, calmly took the 
microphone from Brown, and deflated 
what was potentially a dangerous and 
tense situation. 

The next day’s headlines, both in 
Florida and nationally, told of Governor 
Kirk's bold confrontation with Brown. 

By Thursday afternoon, everyone, it 
seemed, was applauding the Governor’s 
courageous stand. Everyone that is, ex- 
cept elected Member of the Democrat 
Party. 

They began sniping away at the Gov- 
ernor, for his so-called “welcome” of 
Brown to Florida. 

One Member said the Governor was 
irresponsible, and that surely he was not 
speaking for the people of Florida. The 
people of Florida were not given much 
credit for intelligence by these critics. 
For the news stories and editorial com- 
ments reveal that the people of Florida 
were solidly behind their Governor in 
his confrontation with rabblerouser 
Brown. The shoe was on the other foot. 
It was the Democrat politicians who 
were not speaking for the people of Flor- 
ida in their petty sniping at Governor 
Kirk. ~ 

In case there is any doubt on how this 
action by Governor Kirk was received 
in Florida, I commend to my colleagues 
the following press comments: 
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[From the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, 
Aug. 11, 1967] 
THE LONE RANGER RIDES AGAIN 


They laughed when Claude Kirk sat down 
at the piano but when he began to play... 

Kirk has been confounding the conven- 
tional politicians since he was announced for 
governor last year by doing the unexpected 
unconventionally. 

When he had an idea to help bring Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft to Titusville, he jetted up to 
the company’s St. Louls headquarters one 
evening for dinner. 

To fight crime when his Democratic foes 
were reluctant to give him the tools, he ap- 
pointed his own personal army of Wackenhut 
men and set about to finance the operation 
privately. 

He flew into West Palm Beach at 2 o'clock 
one morning recently to check on trouble 
that was brewing there. 

He personally directed Wackenhut agents 
by phone at 4 o'clock one morning to raid a 
suspected drug pusher's lair. 

Thursday night he swatted hate peddler 
Rap Brown with love. 

He is undiplomatic with his political foes. 

He has heaped humiliation on the cabinet, 
While everything in Tallahassee, as in Wash- 
ington, is supposed to be peaches and cream 
in public, Kirk has stared the Democratic 
cabinet officers in the eye and told them 
that they are inferior. 

His is a personal type of government. He 
is an action governor. Nothing can happen 
in Florida unless Claude Kirk is there. 

He is not a behind-the-lines general. He 
hand carries his orders to the front. 

When the Florida Education Association 
holds its mass demonstration at the Tanger- 
ine Bowl in Orlando on Aug. 24, we would be 
disappointed if Claude Kirk doesn't ride in 
on a white stallion and a cloud of dust as 
“Hi yo, Silver” echoes through the stadium. 

This personal approach to government is 
not only good newspaper copy, it is popular 
with the people. 

Whereas the governor of another state 
might have received reports on Rap Brown 
from the sanctuary of his office, Kirk faced 
the lion in his den—to the approval of the 
overwhelming majority of Floridians. 

Claude Kirk is obviously the kind of gov- 
ernor the people want, and Floridians are no 
different from people elsewhere. 

Dwight Eisenhower was elected president 
after he promised to go to Korea. 

Of such stuff leaders are made. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Aug. 13, 
1967] p 


WASHINGTON STOPS LAUGHING 
(By Peter Laine) 

WASHINGTON —In a city where publicity is 
the lifeblood for many inhabitants, grudging 
admiration is mounting for Goy. Claude 
Kirk. 

Here he is one morning on the front page 
of the dominant Washington Post, a broad 
grin on his face as he lets the air out of 
racist Rap Brown in Jacksonville. 

A few hours later the Brown incident— 
and Kirk—are the center of debate on the 
floor of the House. The Governor beams again 
from the afternoon Star. 

The day before, his face decorated the Post 
in an account of a shouting match with the 
State Cabinet. 

Wherever you turn there's Kirk—getting 
married, slashing budgets, huddling in hide- 
aways, capturing conventions, warring with 
Democrats. 

Few people.in the Capital could have told 
you the name of any previous Florida Gov- 
ernor, or cared less. 

Now it’s getting so you hardly know what 
to 5 et when you pick up the paper—Kirk 
or A 
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Kirk jets in so often that one disgruntled 
Democrat said the Governor spends less time 
in his own Capitol in Tallahassee. 

These visits never seem to produce any 
real news, anything of substance—though 
there's always an appearance of urgency 
about them. 

Kirk is a hit and run phenomeon who 
promotes his own plays and moves on to the 
next scene before his opponents have re- 
hearsed their parts. Even a pratfall is per- 
formed with a flourish. 

Which is leading here to another assess- 
ment of the man: a realization that it is very 
dangerous to underestimate him. 

A little more than a year ago, Kirk was a 
political joke, at best a perennial runner for 
a second place party. As soon as the pri- 
maries appeared to give the GOP a real 
chance, efforts were made to jerk out Kirk 
and send in a real ball carrier—something 
he hasn't forgotten. 

A big laugh went up as soon as it leaked— 
or was leaked—that Kirk, hardly out of his 
inauguration top hat, was making plans con- 
nected with next year’s national ticket. With 
characteristic modesty he once inquired here 
why everyone assumed these had to do with 
the vice presidency. 

Now the convention has been landed for his 
home state and there he will be as host Gov- 
ernor with his impressive televison image 
in living color on the coast to coast network. 
Probably bouncing off satellites, too. 

Here is a man in the new Republican mold 
with a shrewd knowledge of how to seize 
and exploit the areas that really worry peo- 
ple—crime, riots, taxes, spending, the frus- 
trations of antiquated government and the 
insecurities of an increasingly complicated 
world. 

Voters will go for someone with actions and 
answers. Kirk is always moving, never at a 
loss for words. 

Florida has turned full cycle from the era 
of cracker politics and produced an entirely 
new breed of cat. The laughs around this 
town are dying down. 


MERLIN Isn't DEAD 
(By Charles Kappes, editorial director, 
WGBS radio, Miami, Fla.) 

Once upon a time there was wizard named 
Merlin who performed his tricks in the court 
of the good King Arthur of round-table 
renown. 

It was believed that Merlin died in the 
5th of 6th century the victim of either one 
of his own tricks, or a cold. 

Now we know he still lives. He has to be 
living. He must be employed as a little voice 
giving ideas to Governor Kirk. Some of them 
may be questionable, but others are just 
plain great. 

Take for instance Merlin’s mutterings on 
Wednesday evening. In Jacksonville an eyil 
gremlin, named Rap Brown, was making a 
speech, trying to stir up more of the trouble, 
he is famous for, He may have been trying 
to start a civil disorder. While the crowd 
wasn't too enthusiastic they might have 
become so. 

Suddenly, there appeared as if out of no 
where, the flesh and soul of the Governor 
of Florida as if conjured up on cue. With a 
pleasant voice and demeanor, the Governor 
welcomed Mr. Brown, urged him to talk of 
anything but guns and trouble even cab- 
bages and Kings, and then milled about with 
the crowd. Then he was gone along with the 
reporters and the crowds enthusiasm and 
Brown was left, his magic gone, his cool 
completely blown. 

And so the evening ended. Less worrisome 
than It might have been and somewhat more 
interesting than it should have been. 

So, it could just possibly be that Merlin 
is a dollar-a-year adyisor to the Governor. 
Proof seems to have come from a cabinet 
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official who didn’t like the Governor's ap- 
pearance in Jacksonville. Merlin, it seems, 
belongs to the GOP. 

Still, partisanship aside, we kind of liked 
that trick. 


ALL FORGIVEN CLAUDE, BABY 
(By Charles Whited) 


Thoughts While Waiting for the Light To 
Change: 

The activities of Claude Kirk don't usually 
impress me. 

I could care less about how he handles 
a yacht or his hobnobbing with the swells 
at California’s Bohemian Club. 

I'm skittish about his hiring the Wack- 
enhut private police force. And during his 
clashes with the Legislature and the Cabi- 
net, my sentiments are usually on the other 
side. 

But when the governor of the State of 
Florida came grinning out of the darkness 
at Jacksonville, deftly took the microphone 
from Black Power firebrand H. Rap Brown 
and smoothly stole the hatemonger's 
thunder well... 

I felt like saying, "Claude baby, all is 
forgiven.” 

The governor demonstrated with engag- 
ing elan that six battalions of motorcycle 
cops aren’t the only way to meet the apos- 
tles of violence when they come snarling into 
town bent on kicking up trouble. 

We also wield power by staying loose. 

So. Mr. Brown, how about a nice glass of 
fresh Florida orange juice? 

It's great for cooling a fellow off on a hot 
day. 

[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Aug. 12, 
1967] 


A KIRK PLUS AND A MINUS 


Some of Florida’s Democratic polls puck- 
ered up with sour grapes when they attacked 
Gov. Kirk for his skillful of H. Rap 
Brown, the Negro racist he upstaged in Jack- 
sonville. 

Was this a dangerous gambit? It would 
have been had it failed. But it met the test 
of success. The Kirk finesse may have averted 
trouble. Brown would have attracted head- 
lines, and perhaps serious ones, whether or 
not the governor of Florida had appeared at 
a black power rally. 

Dade's congressional delegation is on 
firmer ground than some of the Democratic 
State Cabinet in calling the governor's hand 
on Interama. To charge, as he did, that Con- 
gressmen Pepper and Fascell dragged their 
feet on this project is partisan and unin- 
formed. 

Indeed, if partisanship is Gov. Kirk's ap- 
proach on Interama then we fear for its suc- 
cess over the next few years. Events surely 
have proven that Interama is not a one-man 
job and it is not likely to be a one-governor 
job. For what Claude Kirk has taken over is 
not only a plot of ground but a sizable limb 
as well. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Aug, 11, 
1967] 


A WELL Done ror CLAUDE 


When a man threatens to burn the coun- 
try down, he must be treated with more 
than a shrug. Yet the ravings of Hubert 
L. (Rap) Brown, the Black Power generator, 
so tax credulity that authorities sometimes 
wonder how to handle him. 

Gov. Claude Kirk had no doubts when 
Hubert showed up in Jacksonville to dem- 
onstrate his black magic. The governor 
popped in unexpectedly and stole the show. 
It was Brown who was non-plussed and his 
lame best was that the governor was play- 
ing politics and should have provided his 
own soap box. 
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This may not be the best way to handle 
the apostles of violence but Florida's un- 
predictable governor won the match in 
good style. 

For once somebody put the rap on Rap. 
[From the Titusville (Fla.) Star-Advocate, 

Aug. 10, 1967] 


How Ir Looks to ME 
(By Bill Lyerly) 


This guy Claude Kirk never ceases to 
amaze me—and countless others. 

Claude Kirk shook the very foundations 
of the state capitol when he became the 
first Republican in nearly 100 years to occupy 
the Florida governors mansion. 

He has shaken the teeth out of Democrats, 
combating them on every turn. He has the 
cabinet so mad right now they could shake 
the teeth out of the governor, especially 
Secretary of State Tom Adams. 

Last night Gov. Kirk shook the whole 
state, winning the admiration of whites and 
Negroes alike as he very calmly walked into 
a Black Power rally in Jacksonville and 
literally “stole the show” from BP advocate 
Rat Brown (or is it Rap Brown?). 

When the governor left the rally there 
Was organized resistance to Brown, crying 
“Go home! We don't need you!” 

So, whether you're a Democrat or Repub- 
lican, teacher or elderly taxpayer, doff your 
hats to the governor. 

That was his “shining hour.” 

And believe me, he can sure use a couple. 


Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
Assistance Act, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the interest of the general 
Public in the Anticrime Act and the re- 
cently passed Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act, I include 
in the Appendix of the Record my news- 
letter on this subject. 

The newsletter follows: 


HOUSE OVERWHELMINGLY Passes Act To ASSIST 
Crrrms IN ā COMBATING CRIME, QUELLING 
Rrors, AND MAINTAINING LAW AND ORDER 

(Capitol comment by Jor L. Evins, Member 
of Congress, Fourth District, Tennessee, 
August 14, 1967) 

The House this week passed a second meas- 
ure designed to assist local law enforcement 
agencies in combatting crime and violence. 
This Intest action will provide Federal assist- 
ance in strengthening and building up lo- 
Cal police departments and law enforcement 
agencies. Called the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act, this meas- 
ure provides that funds will be administered 
and allocated to local law enforcement agen- 
cies. by the governors of the states. 

The measure, recommended by President 
Jonhson in his State of the Union Message 
to the Congress, will provide $75 million for 
this fiscal year to assist in the training and 
equipment of local police departments and 
Other law enforcement agencies, 

The measure also provides that emphasis 
Will be placed on riot control techniques and 
training. The bill earmarked $25 million in 
this fiscal year for this specific program. 

“In the development of plans,” the bill 
Provides, “the highest priority shall be given 
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to the detection, prevention and control of 
riots and violent civil disorders, and of 
organized crime.” ö 

The enactment of this bill came a week 
after enactment of a tough anti-riot act by 
the House, calling for a fine of $10,000 and 
& federal prison sentence of five years upon 
conviction of traveling across state lines to 
incite riots, 

These measures form a pattern of Congres- 
sional action and reaction not only to this 
summer's riots and insurrections in some 
of our major cities but also to the increasing 
incidence of crime and lawlessness. 

As enacted by the Congress, the measure 
will provide for grants based on population 
to local law enforcement agencies through 
state law enforcement planning agencies for 

and purchase of equipment—and for 
a National Institute to train police officers. 
This institute will be patterned after the 
FBI Academy for police officers but will be 
independent and separate from the Academy. 
States must adopt comprehensive crime plans 
to become eligible for the grants. 

This Anti-Crime Act and the previously 
passed Anti-Riot Act are now pending in the 
Senate. 


Support of the National Court Assistance 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, John Fitzgerald Kennedy once 
said that justice delayed was justice de- 
nied and in keeping with that idea, Chief 
Justice G. Joseph Tauro of the Massa- 
chusetts superior court recently testi- 
fied on the desirability of the National 
Court Assistance Act which would essen- 
tially modernize the State court sys- 
tems, The problems of crowded dockets 
and administrative inefficiency are dis- 
cussed frankly and reasonable solutions 
are proposed in Judge Tauro's considera- 
tion of Senator Typrvc’s legislation. I 
commend these remarks to those who 
are interested in judicial reform: 

A PRESENTATION IN SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
Court Assistance ACT 

(Nore.—The following remarks formed a 
basis of the testimony given by Chief Justice 
G. Joseph Tauro, who appeared at the invi- 
tation of Senator Joseph before a 
hearing of the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Improvemets in Judicial Ma- 
chinery on April 18, 1967.) 

For the past two years Senator Joseph 
Tydings of Maryland has filed legislation en- 
titled the National Court Assistance Act. 
There are two main features of his proposal: 
First, the availability of federal funds and 
assistance to state and local courts for the 
purpose of modernizing and improving ju- 
dicial administration; and second, the estab- 
lishment of an Office of Judicial Assistance as 
a national clearing-house for up-to-date in- 
formation on court management. 

All of us concerned with effective judicial 
administration share Senator Tydings’ aware- 
ness “of the flood of litigation that is en- 
gulfing our courts and compounding already 
serious problems of docket delay and con- 
gestion.” This is a problem that is not con- 
fined to one area or limited section of the 
country. It truly is a national problem and 
demands national attention. I would hope 
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that the judiciary and legal profession 
throughout the country will encourage and 
support the first forward step designed to 
formalize a comprehensive attack on what 
has been described as “lagging justice” in 
our courts, 

I am aware that there is apprehension 
in some quarters that this bill might jeop- 
ardize the traditional independence of our 
state judicial systems. But I am confident 
that the authors of this bill intend no fed- 
eral encroachment in this area. A fair and 
impartial reading of the entire proposal re- 
veals no interference or threat to the inde- 
pendence of our state court systems. It would 
seem that the provisions in Sections 5 and 
8 would satisfy the objections of those who 
insist this bill endangers our cherished prin- 
ciples of federalism. These sections specifi- 
cally preclude any national supervision or 
control of the administration or organization 
of any state court and also prevent the initia- 
tion of any study or evaluation of a court 
without the prior approval of the chief Judge 
of that court. 

Although I consider these sections suffi- 
cient safeguards against possible federal in- 
terference, I see much merit in a suggested 
amendment to the proposal, which calls for 
the establishment of an Advisory Council on 
Judicial Assistance. The duty of this group 
would be to advise and consult with the 
Director of OJA with respect to matters in- 
volving programs and other functions arising 
out of the administration of the Act. In addi- 
tion to allaying fears of federal interference, 
I think this board can make a positive con- 
tribution in guiding this new federal office 
based on its vast experience in this field. 

I am particularly optimistic over the pro- 
posed composition of this board. There 
would be one member appointed from not 
less than three nominees of each of the fol- 
lowing seven groups: The National Confer- 
ence of Chief Judges; The National Con- 
ference of Trial Court Administrators; The 
National Conference of Court Administrative 
Officers; The Section on Judicial Adminis- 
tration of the American Bar Association; 
The National Conference of Metropolitan 
Judges; The North American Judges Asso- 
ciation; and The National Conference of 
State Trial Judges. The diversification of this 
group is excellent, and they each share emi- 
nent qualifications and common interest and 
concern in judicial administration. They 
should provide invaluable experience and ex- 
pertise to the programs of the Office of Ju- 
dicial Assistance. 

Furthermore, the involvement of members 
from these groups should enhance their in- 
terest and cooperation with OJA’s objectives. 
In addition, the problems of conflicting or 
overlapping assignments between different 
organizations and of duplication of effort in 
a particular area of study could be mini- 
mized and even obviated by the participa- 
tion and background offered to this office by 
these national organizations. 

Both of these factors will provide a real 
benefit to this new office, and I feel the 
adoption of this amendment to the present 
bill should be encouraged. 

There is a problem which should be con- 
sidered and resolved in discussing the inclu- 
sion of state judges on an advisory committee 
of this type. There might be state constitu- 
tional or statutory limitations on judges’ 
serving in this kind of dual capacity and 
under the authority of both state and federal 
governments. In fact, in my own state the 
possibility of such a restriction seems more 
real than illusory. 

Nevertheless, I sincerely hope that all ques- 
tions and doubts of federal interference and 
usurpation of state function will be discussed 
objectively and resolved so that this well- 
founded and much-needed legislation may be 
enacted. Of its many commendable features 
I would like to mention a few that I feel are 
especially attractive and benefiical. 
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First of all, the availability of federal 
funds should greatly encourage the study and 
evaluation of court systems, some of which 
have remained unaltered for decades. Nat- 
urally, financial support is not the sole an- 
swer, but it could provide the “seed money” 
needed to plant programs of court reform. 
Perhaps modernization of our court system 
has proceeded slowly due to its association 
with an honorable profession which has an 
ancient affinity with precedent. Regardless of 
reasons and despite the notable advances of 
some states, I must agree with Senator 
Tydings that there has been no unified and 
comprehensive mobilization of effort on a 
national basis to attack lagging justice in our 
Nation's courts. I honestly feel that the en- 
actment of this bill is essential to awaken 
concern and consideration of judicial prob- 
lems and their potential solutions and to 
spur our courts to concerted action. 

If this bill provided nothing else it would 
be worth its enactment just to focus na- 
tional attention on our judicial branch of 
government, about which so many of our 
citizens are poorly informed and apathetic. 
This attitude breeds complacency and in- 
spires legislative inaction, thereby imped- 
ing the forces of reform, I envision that the 
studies and recommendations fostered by 
this bill at the state and local level will 
help to overcome the public and legislative 
indifference to the needs of the judiciary. 
Although intangible, over the years ahead 
this educative effect could prove one of the 
most lasting and significant by-products of 
the proposal. 

In a more direct and tangible way I think 
this bill will induce the rapid introduction 
into our court systems of the “hardware” 
and “software” offered by modern technol- 
ogy. In the former category would fall the 
use of data processing and computer equip- 
ment, and the latter would encompass pro- 
gressive business methods and programs de- 
signed by professional management con- 
sultants. More and more I realize that well- 
trained and professional court administra- 
tors versed not only in the law and court 
procedures but in sound business manage- 
ment as well can be of significant help. For 
a variety of factors some judges are often 
reluctant to admit the need for the services 
of such personnel and their techniques, For 
purposes of efficiency and effective justice, 
both must soon be made an integral part 
of every court system. It is no longer pos- 
sible for a judge to look upon his role in 
judicial administration as an auxiliary func- 
tion of his office. In this modern and complex 
society, judicial administration in itself is 
a full-time responsibility which should not 
be imposed entirely on already overburdened 
Judges. This bill should go far to bring 
about advances in this area. 

In addition, one of the more beneficial 
aspects of this proposal seems to lie in the 
plan for a central clearing-house to gather 
and evaluate plans and programs tried in 
various courts throughout the country. 

There have been several professional orga- 
nizations that have served the field of judi- 
cial administration very well. Among others, 
the American Judicature Society and the 
American Bar Assoclation’s Section on Judi- 
cial Administration under the most able 
leadership of Justice Tom C. Clark have 
provided outstanding service. 

Despite the excellent efforts of these 
groups, the long history of judicial reform 
is one of trial and error in the various juris- 
dictions. Unfortunately, there has never 
been one national organization or office which 
collected and evaluated information and per- 
tinent data from all our courts on a con- 
tinuous basis. Only in a limited and some- 
times fortultlous way may we in Massachu- 
setts learn of what is being tried in Illinois, 
for example, in the way of court reform or 
revision. What Is being tried elsewhere, both 
with success and with failure, can be of 
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tremendous benefit to other jurisdictions 
with similar problems. With a central eval- 
uating office many of the pitfalls of the trial- 
and-errdr technique may be obviated. 

Consequently, the concept of this national 
clearing-house designed to make available 
facts, figures and statistics, which could be 
of value and interest to many of our state 
courts, Is especially intriguing. It could pre- 
vent the duplication of error, supply sug- 
gestions for reform not originally envisioned, 
provide ready solutions in instances where 
proven methods have been successfully 
adopted and incentives to expand limited 
improvements. 

I look forward to this approach as a major 
contribution of the proposed legislation. 
‘Through such a source, we should be able to 
avoid the situation which exists today where- 
by many programs for court improvement, 
years after their local implementation, re- 
main a matter of controversy and debate, if 
not mystery, elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try. 

I certainly hope that the Office for Judicial 
Assistance will place much importance on 
its role as an evaluator of the various studies 
and programs which it might sponsor or 
conduct. As an objective national observer 
of sundry state and local projects, this office 
is ideally qualified to provide meaningful 
comparative analysis, to issue unequivocal 
appraisals and to recommended specific pro- 
posals, Naturally, each state must decide for 
itself which suggestions or improvements, 
if any, are best suited for its own system, but 
to enable a state to better plot its own course, 
the national office should fully exercise its 
independent judgment and make known the 
product of its evaluation. 

I personally believe that assistance in the 
way of recommendations and suggestions re- 
sulting from these evaluations by highly re- 
spected experts would go far toward over- 
coming the obstructions to court reform 
caused by local political factors or other 
parochial considerations. 

Another outcome of this office could be 
the development of a highly trained and 
knowledgeable group of experts in the field 
of judicial administration. Hopefully, these 
personnel could make themselves available 
as consultants or advisors to those states 
which might request the benefit of this ex- 
pertise. If this kind of cooperation and as- 
sistance would be forthcoming, it certainly 
should facilitate the implementation of im- 
provements in judicial administration at the 
state and local levels of government. 

Before closing discussion on the benefits to 
be accrued from this proposed bill, I wish 
to suggest the kind of project which I would 
hope the Office of Judicial Assistance would 
consider for early study and evaluation. 

I believe there is the need for an in-depth 
survey of a state court system, which would 
include examination of all facets of its 
operation, organization, and procedure. I 
anticipate that the results or recommenda- 
tions of such a study could serve as a pilot 
or master plan for other jurisdictions’ adop- 
tion or adaptation, in whole or in part. 

With the benefit of resources and talent 
available to the Office of Judicial Assistance 
it would seem a most appropriate office to 
undertake such a project. Perhaps it could 
enlist the cooperation of such groups as 
the American Bar Association, which sey- 
eral years ago approved a Model Judicial 
Article that several states have used as a 
guide to overhaul their judicial systems. I 
would think that far more benefits could 
eventually be expected from proposals or- 
fered as a result of a truly exhaustive and 
comprehensive survey sponsored by a gov- 
ernmental authority. 

I realize that changes and improvements 
prompted by such a master plan will take 
years to evolve and as with all aspects of 
this Act, eventual success will greatly de- 
pend upon the acceptance and cooperation 
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given this federal office by the various 
states. But a start must be made, and I 
feel this legislation and the funds it will 
provide along with the involvement of the 
federal government as an interested ob- 
server and invited participant in state court 
improvements will do much to promote real 
and substantial progress in this long ne- 
giected area; 

Despite my enthusiasm for the bill as pres- 
ently drafted there are, in my opinion, some 
other amendments which should be con- 
sidered before the bill is enacted. As I earlier 
have indicated, I am not among the group 
who look upon this bill as a potential dan- 
ger to the independence of our state courts. 
I am satisfied by the safeguards of Sections 
5 and 8, but in fact, I question if they are 
too restrictive. 

In both sections the presiding judge of the 
state court intended for study is given a vir- 
tual veto power over whether such a study 
or evaluation of his court may be made. It 
must be remembered that this court and its 
presiding judge quite often have the largest 
stakes in the status quo and that these same 
courts are frequently the very situs where 
change is often needed yet more often 
resisted. 

I offer for consideration that the thief jus- 
tice of the state's highest court be inserted as 
the necessary approving authority within a 
state for accepting grant applications instead 
of the chief judge of the court directly in- 
volved, As the highest judicial officer in the 
state, he is most often responsible for the 
over-all superintendence of all courts within 
his jurisdiction, Consequently, he should 
satisfy the valid check of requiring appro- 
bation by a judicial authority within the 
state court system to be studied before a 
grant will be authorized. Furthermore, by 
requiring the acquiescence of the chief jus- 
tice of the highest court in a state, the risk 
would be lessened that a possibly far reach- 
ing and beneficial study would be scuttled 
due to the reluctance of a judge or court 
mose immediately affected by the change. 
It is true that an obstructionist can be found 
at all judicial levels, but in any event it would 
seem more likely that the chief justice of 
the highest state court would at least be more 
detached and objective in his decision. 

I realize the practicalities involved in re- 
quiring the approval of the chief judge of 
the particular court intended for study, and 
I do not underestimate the disadvantages 
caused by not having his complete approval 
and cooperation. Nonetheless, I feel many 
excellent studies and recommendations can 
still come to light through the efforts of the 
organized bar, law school faculties and in- 
dividual lawyers and judges. 

Another general observation that I wish 
to make about this bill concerns the lack of 
any provision establishing a contact between 
the state's Judiciary and the legislative and 
executive branches in furtherance of any 
court study, It would seem the basic reason 
for this is sound. The courts are most di- 
rectly connected with the administration 
of justice, and I agree they should be the 
prime movers in resolving their problems. 
However, it must be remembered that courts 
are not the masters of their own houses. 
They have the responsibility for its suc- 
cessful operation but not always the au- 
thority to exercise !t. Most often, significant 
and necessary changes in the judicial sys- 
tem cannot be accomplished without legis- 
lative and even executive consent, 

In view of this inescapable fact, I feel that 
although this Act should not call for the 
approval of the legislative or executive arms 
to initiate study of a state court system. 
there should be incorporated into the bill 
some linison with the other branches of gov- 
ernment. Absent such an exchange, there 15 
the distinct likelihood that many valuable 
studies could be permanently categorized as 
futile academic exercises since their chances 
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for implementation would be weakened with- 
out the involvement or at least prior com- 
munication with the legislature and gover- 
nor, whose aid will be eventually needed 
to enact any proposed changes. 

Perhaps Section 4 would be a proper place 
to incorporate the requirement that a recip- 
ient of a grant in addition to submitting re- 
ports to the Director would also have to file 
progress reports to his own state legislature 
and governor. By including such a require- 
ment in this Act, Congress will both empha- 
size and encourage not only the need for but 
also the importance of cooperation between 
all three branches of government if any 
changes or improvements in the court sys- 
tem are to come to fruition, 

In conclusion, I reconfirm my opinion that 
this bill can provide real and substantive 
assistance to the states in promoting modern 
and effective methods in judicial administra- 
tion. I would hope that if Congress sees the 
need for this bill, it would provide adequate 
funds for its successful operation. It must 
be remembered that highly professional peo- 
ple will be needed to staff and provide serv- 
ices to the Office of Judicial Assistance, and 
hopefully the salaries and stipends offered 
will be sufficient to attract the very best legal 
and administrative personnel. 

I sincerely hope that this bill will receive 
the unified support of the bench, the bar 
and their related professional organizations. 
Much remains to be accomplished in the 
fleld of judicial administration, and this bill 
can provide the impetus for further signifi- 
cant achievements. 


Firearms Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
rioting has tragically presented irrefut- 
able evidence that firearms legislation 
is more urgently needed than ever. 

No longer are we faced only with crimi- 
nals and deranged individuals, which in 
itself should have been reason enough to 
enact gun control laws years ago, but we 
are now faced with the presence of snip- 
ers who buy their guns with no questions 
asked, and fire upon the police, fire de- 
partment, National Guard, and US. 
Army. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an editorial broadcast by WCBS- 
TV in New York on August 1, and 2, 1967, 
8 the need for firearms legisla- 

on. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

In many of our editorials we have criti- 
cized the lack of adequate controls of fire- 
arms in New York State and the Nation, In 
New York State, and in many other states, 
any adult can buy a rifle with no questions 
asked. If you don't want to go to a store, then 
you can order through the mails. Given this 
Situation, it is not surprising that guns are 
Misused, by the unstable and the criminal. 
Instances of misuse occur frequently and 
Cost lives, innocent lives, 

Now we are faced with something much 
More ominous than criminal or crazed in- 
dividuals armed with a weapon. Now we are 
faced with the presence of snipers during 
Face riots, snipers that do battle with police 
forces, with the National Guard, with the 
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United States Army on the streets of Ameri- 
can Cities. 

The U.S. Attorney General testified last 
week, and I quote: 

“This country has to act to control fire- 
arms. If Newark and Detroit don't demon- 
strate that, nothing can, Thousands of 
rounds were fired. If Government cannot 
control the movement of firearms, then it is 
inadequate." 

Well, we didn’t need a Newark or a Detroit 
to demonstrate to us the need for federal 
and state controls over firearms. Perhaps, 
though, the Congress and the New York State 
Legislature needed a Newark or a Detroit. 
Because these two bodies have been turning 
a deaf ear for years to police officials and 
others who have demanded better controls. 

It's time the Congress and the Legislature 
began worrying about the threat and the 
presence of armed violence faced by millions 
of city dwellers, and spend less time worry- 
ing about the slight inconvenience gun con- 
trols might cause hunters and skeet shooters. 


Training the Hard-Core Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr, FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, a com- 
mon criticism of poverty empolyment 
training programs asserts that such pro- 
grams do not affect the hard-core un- 
employed. However, Cleveland’s pro- 
gram, funded under title V of the U.S. 
Economic Opportunity Act and admin- 
istered by the Cuyahoga County Welfare 
Department, apparently has met with 
tremendous success. 

Since the inception of the Cuyahoga 
County title V training program, over 
60 of the men considered “unemployable” 
have found jobs. Their average pay scale 
is $6,500 per year. Their combined earn- 
ings will be $400,000 annually. 300 chil- 
dren will have more respect for their 
fathers and can raise their goals for the 
future. 

Under leave granted, I insert the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Plain Dealer, on May 1, 1967: 

THIRTY-ONE UNEMPLOYABLES TRAINED 
FoR JOBS 

Federal antipoverty programs can help a 
lot of people, but the poor will tell you they 
sometimes fail to reach those who need help 
the most: the hard-core unemployed. 

One antipovesty program that Cuyahoga 
County Welfare Director Eugene F. Burns 
says has reached Clevelands chronically un- 
employed will produce 31 trained power sta- 
tion operators. Eleven have already found 
jobs as a result of the federally financed job- 
training program. 

The men are students at the West Side In- 
stitute of Technology at 9613 Denison Avenue 
S.W. The private institute took on the train- 
ing task with funds provided under Title V of 
the U.S. Economic Opportunities Act. 

Many of the trainees were former welfare 
clients who had not completed high school. 
Some had poor employment records, Nine 
had serious drinking problems. Seven had 
been convited of felonies. 

An intensive social service program ac- 
companied the job-training curriculum, Ac- 
cording to institute directors, the program 
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drew the men together and inspired self- 
confidence. 

Before he joined the program, 25-year-old 
John McCall was a meatcutter who earned 
$50 to $100 a week. With a wife and six chil- 
dren to support, his weekly pay provided 
“just enough to survive.” 

As a boiler operator employed by the M. K. 
Darling Co., McCall, of 12121 Benham Are- 
nue S.E. can now expect to earn $7,000 or 
$8,000 a year. The change in earnings has 
inspired a more hopeful attitude. 

“I’m only 25," McCall explains. “I want 
to get some things while I can before I get 
too old.“ $ 

Mrs. McCall looks forward to her own 
house. It's just fine,” she says, “It's won- 
derful," 


Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
Assistance Act of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5037) to assist 
State and local governments in reducing 
the incidence of crime, to increase the effec- 
tiveness, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice systems 
at all levels of government, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to express my continued 
support for H.R. 5037, the Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Assistance 
Act of 1967, despite amendments from 
the floor which I feel have lessened the 
efficacy of this bill. We must take action 
against the serious problem of crime in 
the United States. 

The President’s Crime Commission 
found that 43 percent of a sampling of 
urban residents say they stay off the 
streets at night because of their fear 
of crime. Thirty-five percent say they 
do not speak to strangers any more be- 
cause of their fear of crime. Twenty- 
one percent say they use cabs and cars 
at night because of their fear of crime. 
Twenty percent say they would like to 
move to another neighborhood because 
of their fear of crime. 

Between 1960 and 1965, population in- 
creased by 8 percent in this country, 
yet, according to the FBI, crime went up 
46 percent. Last year the net national 
loss due to property crimes alone was 
over a billion dollars, and only a .quar- 
ter of the crimes reported were solved. 
Justice is not prevailing when crime is 
this profitable for criminals, 

Of course, no amount of anticrime 
legislation is going to eliminate crime 
without a change in the attitudes which 
cause people to violate the law, If the 
inability to find jobs leads people to 
crime for a living, we must help them 
find jobs. If the few corrupt policemen 
serve to counteract the efforts of many 
times their number of honest officers, 
we must take more care in hiring, If too 
much idle time encourages crime, we 
must provide more recreational pro- 
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grams. If rat-infested tenements are ac- 
cepted by Congress, and if anger at this 
acceptance engenders crime, we must try 
to eliminate the rats. Improve law en- 
forcement and criminal justice will help 
to suppress crime, but we must cure the 
grave social ills of our society before we 
can except complete success. 

Despite its limitations, H.R. 5037 is a 
realistic. attempt to improve law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. It is not a 
symbolic, emotional measure which 
duplicates existing legislation and ac- 
complishes nothing new. This bill au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $75 million 
to be spent before June 30, 1968. The 
appropriations are divided under three 
titles. ; 

Title I of this bill will allow the At- 
torney General to award grants to States 
upon his approval of comprehensive 
plans for the coordination and integra- 
tion of existing programs of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. 

Title II will authorize grants to States 
for innovations in the following areas: 

First. Public protection, including the 
development, demonstration, and evalua- 
tion of methods, devices, equipment, and 
designs to increase safety from crime in 
streets, homes, and other public and pri- 
vate places; 

Second. Equipment, including the de- 
velopment and acquisition of equipment 
designed to increase the effectiveness and 
improve the deployment of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice personnel; 

Third. The recruitment, education, and 
training of all types of law enforcement 
and criminal justice personnel; 

Fourth. Management and organization, 
including the organization, administra- 
tion, and coordination of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice agencies and 
functions; 

Fifth. Operations and facilities for in- 
creasing the capability and fairness of 
law enforcement and criminal justice, in- 
cluding the processing, disposition, and 
rehabilitation of offenders; 

Sixth. Community relations, including 
public understanding of and cooperation 
with law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice agencies; 

Seventh. Public education relating to 
crime prevention, including education 
programs in schools and community 
agencies; and 

Eighth. Construction of buildings or 
other physical facilities which fulfill a 
significant innovative function. 

Title III will “establish a National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Crimi- 
nal Justice to encourage research, de- 
velopment, and training for improving 
law enforcement and criminal justice, to 
develop new or improved approaches, 
methods, techniques, equipment, and de- 
vices for the prevention and reduction 
of crime, and to establish and operate 
regional institutes for the training of 
State and local law enforcement per- 
sonnel and for other purposes.“ 

Planning is essential for efficient law 
enforcement—as it is for any complex 
undertaking. Often raw information ex- 
ists on many facets of crime, yet it is not 
used by the police for achieving the max- 
imum possible protection for the public. 
Patrolmen in cities should be distributed 
where and when they are most likely to 
be needed. Criminals must not be driven 
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out of one municipality, only to take 
refuge in an adjoining jurisdiction. State, 
county, and city police must avoid dupli- 
cation of efforts and facilities. Title I 
grants will be used for such planning to 
better protect our citizens. 

Iam sorry, however, that my colleagues 
have chosen to have title I and I grants 
channeled through State planning agen- 
cies rather than awarded directly to the 
local agencies involved. Most States are 
incapable of optimum coordination of 
law-enforcement efforts because of their 
limited experience in the field. Criminal 
enforcement has traditionally been with- 
in the domain of local government. 

For instance, $380 million is spent an- 
nually for criminal justice in New York 
City, yet none of this comes from the 
State government. The bill originally re- 
ported, which allowed direct grants from 
the Attorney General, was explicitly en- 
dorsed by a number of experts, includ- 
ing a unanimous resolution of the Na- 
tional Sheriff’s Association, the National 
League of Cities, and the International 
Conference of Police -Associations. The 
statement from the latter reads in part: 

The International Conference of Police As- 
sociations representing over 200,000 local, 
county, and State law enforcement officers 
respectfully request that you oppose this 
amendment and let the police department 
make application and receive the moneys di- 
rect from the Federal Government. 


Even perfect planning, however, will 
not overcome the fact that most of our 
policemen are using essentially the same 
tools and practices to fight crime as they 
were 50 years ago. Revolvers, billyclubs, 
and patrol wagons have generally been 
supplemented by very few innovations. 
This is the case despite a significant 
change in the problems faced by police 
today in an urban, mobile, sometimes re- 
bellious society. This bill, however, fol- 
lows up on the recommendation of the 
President's Crime Commission: 

It is essential that the new Justice De- 
partment program embody a major research 
component if it is not simply to perpetuate 
present failures in many areas. 


Mr. Chairman, recently my colleagues 
and I attended an exhibit in the Ray- 
burn Building which hinted at the po- 
tential uses of science by law-enforce- 
ment agencies. We saw closed circuit 
televisions for surveillance to supplement 
officers on the beat. We learned of new 
developments in infrared technology and 
fingerprinting which might aid the 
identification of objects and persons. 
There were many varieties of communi- 
cations systems, computers, alarm sys- 
tems, and devices which detect illegal 
telephone tapping. We even learned 
about research with nonlethal weapons— 
such as a dart gun which injects a fast- 
acting knockout dose of drugs into a sus- 
pect while causing no permanent dam- 
age. The further development and wide- 
spread use of these and other as yet 
unimagined aids to crime control will 
be greatly facilitated by the appropria- 
tions this bill authorizes. 

But this bill will do far more than give 
police new hardware: the regional in- 
stitutes it establishes will improve the 
quality of the police themselves through 
education and training. In almost every 
field we recognize the growing impor- 
tance of education. College degrees are 
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usually demanded for policymaking and 
many administrative positions in both 
business and government. In most other 
fields some type of technical training is 
requisite. Even barbers must undergo 
several month of special instruction. Yet 
our policemen, who literally carry the 
power of life and death on their belts and 
who often serve as the very symbol of 
government, seldom have college experi- 
ence and more often than not begin their 
police service with no law-enforcement 
training at all. More than good intentions 
are necessary for excellence in any field 
of endeavor. Our policemen need more 
and better schooling. More training in 
the sensitive area of community relations 
should be understaken. Officers must go 
through intensive training in the difficult 
field of crowd control. They must learn 
when to act, how to act, and when not to 
act. 

The broad nature of this bill will allow 
funds to be spent on the rehabilitation 
of a prisoner as well as on his rapid ap- 
prehension. By sending a criminal to 
prison we aim to protect society. Yet our 
system of criminal justice often hardens 
what would otherwise often be a re- 
pentant single offender into a profes- 
sional criminal. More research in this 
field must be done, and more of what is 
already known in the universities must 
be applied in the prisons. This bill will 
allow funds to be used for such purposes. 

So, Mr. Chairman, by passing this bill, 
the Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice Assistance Act of 1967, we will be 
taking a significant and realistic step 
toward reducing common crime—a prob- 
lem which existed before and will exist 
after the present era of riots. This bill, 
if enacted, will help bring law enforce- 
ment into the atomic age by applying 
modern technology, sociology, and psy- 
chiatry to problems of law enforcement, 
criminal justice, and crime prevention. 
But I would still remind my colleagues 
that this act will not be fully effective 
unless it is followed up by an expanded 
program of legislation which seeks to 
eliminate the root causes of crime. 


Blowup in the Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr, BINGHAM. Mr, Speaker, the re- 
cent violent disturbances in our cities 
have brought forth a torrent of analyses 
and suggestions for the future. Among 
the most honest, sensitive, and realistic 
of these was the lead editorial in the 
August 5 issue of the New Republic. I 
insert this now in the Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

BLOWUP IN THE CITIES 

“Its not the ‘agitators’ who blow up. It's 
us, all over the place, the colored people who 
say it's too late for us to wait and wait when 
nothing comes anyway.” That's a 24-year- 
old Bostonian talking. He doesn't have a job, 
though he has tried often enough to get one. 
He never finished high school. He belongs to 
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no civil rights organization. He crossed no 
state line to get to the riot he joined. “Every 
black man knows he's not really wanted, just 
put up with, and given the salad while 
Whitey eats the turkey. So we're all one, by 
being black, that's why we get hot in the 
summer and try to break out, and break in, 
or something, even if we're in Iowa, like the 
papers say, it's all over the same. I'm just 
living here, and when I heard the police was 
doing what they was, I said to myself, they're 
Sticking another knife into us, and if we wy 
to defend ourselves they call us animals, 80 
I'd better go fight... I mean fight beside 
my brothers . . 30 I just wont there, and 
the action was going on, and that's how I 
got into it. There was lots of us there—must 
have been a thousand they said. And inside 
our people said good. They didn't want the 
damage and the hurt, but they wanted to 
tell Whitey off, even if they couldn't do it 
themselves. Answers? I don’t know. That's 
your job. You know what's necded, and you 
probably say it can't be done now, because 
there are other things that are wanting your 
money. Well, you go believe that; but don't 
expect us to, and don't be surprised when 
we don't.“ 

So combat areas multiply as more and 
more Negroes pile into the cities, which more 
and more look like overcrowded prisons: in 
1965, Watts; in 1966, Chicago, Cicero, Harlem; 
in 1967, Newark, Detroit, Minneapolis; Plain- 
field, New Jersey; Hartford, Conn.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Waterloo, Iowa; Cambridge, Mary- 
land. As of two years ago, a third of 20 mil- 
lion Negroes were living in 12 metropolitan 
areas in the North and West, and in each 
city the story is the same—“wait and walt 
when nothing comes anyway.“ We can now 
see that the mass protests of the early and 
middie sixties and the response of the Con- 
gress were only dimly relevant to the lives 
of most Negroes. The cities in which they 
are penned up are not theirs; their neighbor- 
hoods are sordid enclaves. They don't have 
jobs (the Negro unemployment rate has been 
averaging double that of the whites); they 
have. rotten schools, rotten housing, poor 
sanitary facilities and public services; they 
are cheated, looked down on, and they blame 
the only one there is to blame—The Man who 
runs things. The Montgomery bus boycott 
in 1955; the lunch counter sit-ins of the early 
sixties; the march on Washington during the 
summer of 63: the two civil rights bills of 
64 and 65 and the voting rights bill of 66 
were all successes. But today they appear 
beside the point. They had an important 
Symbolic meaning, particularly to an un- 
settled moderate“ white conscience; it was 
something for whites and Negroes to get to- 
gether and attack the legal and most visible 
vestiges of the segregated society. But they 
weren't enough; they were barely a be- 
ginning. The rioting Negro today confronts) 
American society with its own deep decay, 
far more serious than any deprivation of 
legal rights. Negro America is slum country— 
-a foreign country not seen on TV, banished 
from white consciousness wherever possible. 
Its inhabitants are outsiders, The rage, the 
hatred that smoulders in the ghetto has yet 
to be adequately represented in the dict- 
slons of government on any level. 

Terrifying as the looting, the shooting and 
the arson are, they could mean a gain for the 
Nation if, as a result, white America were 
shocked into looking at itself, its cities, its 
neglect. If the Negro rebellion forced us to 
face our smugness and eyasions, the violence 
of these past weeks would have served some 
constructive purpose. But no ‘such reaction 
has been forthcoming. There has not been a 
word, for example, from the national leader- 
ship of the Republican Party that would sug- 
gest how complicit white America is in the 
rioting. From General Eisenhower down, these 
leaders have sought reassurance in fantasy— 
the fantasy that believes order is to be found 
at the end of a nightstick, that a few agi- 
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tators are the cause of the discontent, that 
the remedy is to find them and punish them. 
They Republicans hint of conspiracy—not 
the white conspiracy to defraud and depress 
the ghetto people, but the conspiracy of 
“criminals.” Senator Dirksen wants an in- 
vestigation to see if there is a touch of red“ 
behind the riots. The Republican Leader in 
the House, Gerald Ford, “can't help but be- 
lieve there is in the background some na- 
tional plan.“ They do not grasp at all the 
fact that law and order are the consequence 
of domestic transquility, not the other way 
‘round, 

President Johnson has not been that fool- 
ish, but he and the spokesmen for the Demo- 
cratic Party are nonetheless accomplices in 
this national crime of evasion. A commit- 
ment without cause to Vietnam has obsessed 
them; the ghetto has paid the price. Who, 
if not the President, should have made it his 
first order of business to require the nation 
to understand what Negroes endure, and go 
on from there to enlist the nation in a 
massive attack on squalor? Instead of first 
things first, it has been first things second 
or third or not at all, In June of this year, 
the President said he was “trying to do every- 
thing he can in cooperation with the cities, 
the counties, the states and the private em- 
ployers to minimize the tensions that exist.” 
Everything? Congress ‘promptly and gener- 
ously” appropriated $75-million in special 
funds for summer programs for the cities. A 
few weeks later, the President was boasting 
to the Junior Chamber of Commerce that 
“our prosperity is second to none anywhere 
in the world.” The Jaycees cheered; it seemed 
true to them. 

Neither the fear of riots then nor the fact 
of riots now has shaken our complacency. 
Not one influential white politician has yet 
responded to the slogan “Black Power“ with 
anything other than indignation and de- 
rision. All the demogogic skills of a Stokely 
Carmichael have been more than equalled 
by repeated allusions in the press and on 
platforms to “racism in reverse" and “black 
supremacists,” as if the country were deter- 
mined to confirm what Mr. Carmichael in 
The New Republic last year called “the Amer- 
ican capacity for self-delusion.” The most 
destructive element in the “Black Power" 
movement has been publicized; the best, the 
most hopeful, has been ignored. The worst 
element—and it does not lead to power but 
to impotence—ts the cry for revenge. It is 
the shout of the head of SNCC in Cambridge, 
Maryland: “Burn this town down... when 
you tear down the white man, brother, you 
are hitting him in the money. Don't love him 
to death. Shoot him to death.” But that is 
not black America speaking, and the cruelest 
irony is that the violence such talk triggers 
reduces not the white, but the poor Negro to 
ruin. Burn this town down” is the shout 
of the angry, exalted young Brown Shirt, 
called by blood to smash the shops of “non- 
Aryans." It leads to madness, 

What is encouraging about the still un- 
formed Black Power movement, however, is 
the emergence of Negro awareness and re- 
sponsibility, the determination to do things, 
not wait for others to do them, not accept 
the bought leadership with which ghettos 
have been saddled, An enlightened white 
leadership would encourage every sign of 
pride within the Negro community, foster 
every move for self-policing, self-help. For 
Black Power can mean jobs, businesses, 
homes, schools, neighborhoods and politi- 
clans which black Americans can claim for 
their own and in which they can take pride. 
When it gets above and beyond a shrill talk- 
athon to practical politicial organization, 
Black Power could prove a blessing. 

The collapse in meaningful communica- 
tion between the two races will be hard to 
restore, Rioting, the head of the Urban 
League in W. n, D.C, said the other 
day, is just a low form of communication by 
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people who seek to get a response from a 
society that seems to be deaf to their needs.” 
Up to now, the Negroes who have been con- 
sulted by “the power structure” were the 
civil rights leaders who are respectable 
middle class, and therefore (through no fault 
of their own) out of touch with the street 
leaders who say: Why don't people ask us, 
instead of telling us. 

But White America will not be ready to 
communicate with the ghettos, and espe- 
cially the young in the ghettos, until it 
regains its moral balance. Then we shall 
appreciate the absurdity, the barbarity of 
an economic system capable of creating en- 
tirely new technologies to place a man on 
the moon in a single decade and ordering ita 
priorities to expend $40 billion to accomplish 
this feat, meanwhile finding itself unable to 
make available 840 million to begin reduc- 
ing the rat population that plagues large 
cities, A military industrial system capable 
of producing and spending more than 62 
million an hour prosecuting a Httle under- 
stood war in South Vietnam is the very sys- 
tem that responds to riots by putting forth 
a meaningless anti-riot act, Unless and until 
the American political system gets its priori- 
ties in perspective and puts at least the 
same resources, technologies and concern 
into a truly harmonious multi-racial society 
as it has put Into landing a man on the moon 
or making Asia “safe for democracy," there 
will be no end to riots. 

But judging by the past performance no 
such national commitment is Iikely—not un- 
tit New York, Chicago or Los Angeles is 
brought to an indefinite standstill by a well- 
organized guerrilla action against the white 
establishment. If that happens, and it may 
be inevitable, there will be accusations, as 
there are now, of communist organizers at 
work, and the gap between white and black 
will widen further. But those whose eyes 
are open to realities will know that no po- 
litical or economic ideology could have had 
the force to move people with such despera- 
tion as three centuries of dehumanization. 
The answer does not lie with the national 
guard or federal troops or anti-riot legisla- 
tion or handouts, but in a national decision 
to emancipate the ghetto, and not by proc- 
lamation alone. Urban America needs a 
Marshall Plan, lavishly financed, planned 
and carried out by blacks and whites. The 
Negro wants white America to match his 
impatience, to become engaged. But white 
America is engaged elsewhere. It has yet to 
see that it is not American withdrawal from 
Vietnam that is dishoronable, but with- 
drawal from the struggle in our streets. 


The Honorable James E. Moriarty, Referee 
in Bankruptcy for the Central District uf 
California, Discusses Effect of Garnish- 
ment Laws on Personal Bankruptcies— 
Endorses Antigarnishment Provision of 
H.R. 11601 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, do 
honest merchants and lenders have to 
resort constantly to the practice of gar- 
nishment in order to collect debts? The 
evidence before the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is 
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building to an overwhelming case against 
garnishment as being a device used pri- 
marily and principally by credit gyps to 
entice the unwary purchaser or borrower 
into going heavily into debt—as long as 
he is garnishable. 

I submit as part of that evidence in 
support of the antigarnishment provi- 
sion of the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act, H.R. 11601—which also contains 
strong “truth-in-lending” sections—the 
impressive and at the same time horri- 
fying statement presented to us last Fri- 
day by the Honorable James E. Moriar- 
ity, referee in bankruptcy at Los Angeles, 
Calif., as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES E. MORIARITY, REFEREE 
IN Bankruptcy, Los ANGELES, CALIF, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, Fripay, AUGUST 11, 
1967, o H.R. 11601 AND RELATED BILLS 


Madam Chairman, I am James E. Morlar- 
ity, Referee in Bankruptcy, serving the 
United States District Court for the Central 
District of California. I have been a Referee 
in Bankruptcy since January 21, 1963. Prior 
thereto I had devoted my entire legal career 
to the service of the Federal Government, 
serving in many legal capacities. My presence 
here today is to assist, as best I can, the 
Committee in its consideration of H.R. 11601, 


I would like to state at the outset that the 
position I hold does not permit me to make a 
policy recommendation for or against the 
pending legislation since this is solely within 
the jurisdiction of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States. However, I would like 
to relate to the Committee my experiences as 
a Referee as it is pertinent to the legislation 
under consideration. 

In the four-and-one-half years that I have 
served as a Referee I have handled 8,210 
bankruptcy matters. Of this number ap- 
proximately 90%, or roughly 7,500, have been 
what may be referred to as straight bank- 
ruptcies filed by wage earners. It is my un- 
derstanding that it is in this area that the 
Committee is most interested. It has been 
my experience that most persons seeking 
the protection of the Bankruptcy Act come 
before the Courts because of excessive medi- 
cal bills, lack of employment, domestic dis- 
cord, easy credit, and other factors. While 
it may sound strange, we had a very nasty 
experience several years ago in which certain 
debt consolidating firms, or pro raters, ac- 
tually caused a number of persons to come 
to the Bankruptcy Court for aid. I am sure 
that each member of the Committee is well 
aware of the series of articles written be 
Miss Miriam Ottenberg, which appeared in 
the Washington Star within the last six 
months, This series of articles dealt with 
the vicious procedures used by many debt 
consolidating firms. 

California, and particularly the Central 
District. of California, which encompasses 
the metropolitan area of Los Angeles, has 
been referred to as the bankruptcy capital 
of the world. The figures support this dubi- 
ous honor. But the figures do not tell the 
entire story. It has long been the practice 
of the State of California, dating back to the 
days immediately following WWI, that per- 
sons, particularly servicemen, were encour- 
aged to come and settle in California and 
were given certain tax incentives on their 
residential property. This policy has con- 
tinued to this day. With the conclusion of 
WWII many of our fighting men, having 
spent time in California either in training 
or in transit to the Pacific theatre of opera- 
tlous, found in California a way of life which 
they desired, and at the conclusion of 
World War II the influx of new residents 
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reached its peak. This steady flow of per- 
sons has continued to this date. We have 
welcomed these people and they have made 
our State the most populous in the nation 
and they have contributed much to the in- 
dustrial growth of California. 

Many of our new citizens came to Cali- 
fornia without jobs and heavily in debt, 
so we inherited the problems that they 
thought they left behind, From personal 
experience I can state that I have presided 
at hearings on a Bankrupt's petition in 
which not one single California creditor was 
listed. 

Of equal importance has been the relax- 
ing of credit restrictions. Individual debt, 
not so long ago was discouraged and re- 
garded with suspicion, is now encouraged. 
More than encouraged, debt today is mer- 
chandized as extensively and skillfully as 
any commodity, notwithstanding occasional 
pious reminder to “never borrow money 
needlessly". The communication media that 
touches a family’s life constantly urges it 
to buy on “easy” terms, to open charge ac- 
counts with nominal!“ monthly service 
charges, to get a new car at bank“ terms, 
travel now and pay later—whether the 
family can afford it or not. 

Many researchers in the field of consumer 
credit have concluded that a person can be- 
come addicted to excessive credit buying 
just as one becomes addicted to alcohol, 
narcotics or gambling. 

I would like to relate one very interesting 
experience which points up how easy it is to 
obtain credit. Shortly after I became a Re- 
feree in January 1963, I had a hearing on a 
Bankrupt’s petition. The bankrupt was a 
Seaman 2/c stationed at the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard. He listed approximately 
$2,000. in debts of which over $1,700. was 
owing to one of the better known depart- 
ment stores in Long Beach. During the 
course of the examination of the Bankrupt 
the Court inquired as to the nature of this 
indebtedness and was advised by the Bank- 
rupt that between December 1 and December 
15, 1962, he had purchased over $1,700 worth 
of merchandise to be sent to his relatives 
and friends back East as Christmas presents. 
While you might say that the gentleman had 
a little larceny in his heart, I think you 
might have some criticism of the depart- 
ment store for being so lax in their credit 
procedures. 

As a Referee I do not like to see creditors 
sustain losses but I must conclude that in 
most cases the creditor has in many res- 
pects created the very problem from which 
his loss arose. Each of us are paying for 
these losses when we pay our monthly Dills. 
The creditor merely adds to the normal price 
a sum sufficient to write-off these losses. 

Reference is now made to some specific Call- 
fornia Statutes which relates to the 
legislation before this Committee, 

GARNISHMENTS 


In the recent session of the State Legisla- 
ture which has just completed its delibera- 
tions, several bills were introduced to tone 
down the effect of garnishment of wages. 
The fight for this legislation was led by 
freshmen members of the Assembly. 

One bill, introduced by Assemblyman 
David Roberti, had for its purpose the pro- 
hibition against discharging an emyloyee due 
to the garnishment of wages. This bill passed 
the Assembly but was defeated on the floor 
of the Senate. Another bill, introduced by 
Assemblywoman Yvonne Brathwaite, passed 
the Assembly by one vote but was killed in 
the Senate Finance Committee. This latter 
bill originally provided for the exemption 
of one-half of “net earnings” or the first $100. 
whichever is greater. By amendment the 
term “net earnings” was deleted and the $100. 
limitation was reduced to $70. This bill would 
also have prohibited garnishment of wages 
before Judgment. 
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I have talked with members of the Legis- 
lature and have been advised that opposi- 
tion to these bills came from collection 
agencies, small jewelry shops and neighbor- 
hood furniture stores, There was no notice- 
able opposition from banks, doctors, small 
loan companies (one actually endorsed the 
amended bill which passed the Assembly) 
or department stores. 

The current failure came after an Assem- 
bly Interim Judiciary Committee studied the 
subject and concluded: 

Al revision of the law which will increase 
the debtor’s protection by way of exemption 
and which will make that protection more 
modern and equal will be of benefit to both 
debtors and creditors. This conclusion re- 
fiects the underlying fact that neither debtor 
nor creditor benefits when the debtor is fi- 
nancially crippled. A more powerful exemp- 
tion law will help keep the debtor from sink- 
ing further into a financial abyss and losing 
his job. At the same time it will protect the 
creditors to the extent that it allows the 
debtor to keep going and to avold bankruptcy. 
Incidental credit grantors such as doctors, 
lawyers and small businessmen lose when 
a small loan company garnishes and 
causes the debtor to be fired or run for bank- 
ruptcy. A law with more exemption protec- 
tion will encourage the commercial credit 
grantors to be more careful in choosing their 
credit risks. If the creditor will do this, he 
will reduce his bad debt losses. This induced 
care may result in some reduction of overall 
credit granted, but the reduction will prob- 
ably be small and will be justified by the 
decrease in human misery caused by extreme 
credit problems. Finally, an exemption law 
can be tailored to encourage the debtor to 
find a program which will help him to find 
his way out of a bad financial situation and 
into a better one. 

“The Judiciary Committee report made no 
specific proposals.” 

Also, a comprehensive study by George 
Brunn was published in the California Law 
Review, December 1965, Vol. 53, No. 5, page 
1214, The Brunn Report included an anaylsis 
of Court records in San Francisco. There is 
attached to this statement an analysis of 
Civil Court Filings of the Los Angeles Muni- 
cipal Court. 

The effect of a garnishment can be de- 
vastating to a debtor. Most employers dis- 
like garnishments because of the extra work 
and cost. As a matter of policy many em- 
ployers will fire an employee after the second 
garnishment. Since California law permits 
multiple levies a worker could be fired within 
an eight-day period, the time necessary to 
cover two weekly pay periods. Not only does 
this challenge the ability of the worker to 
provide for the family needs, but a worker 
who has been fired because of garnishment 
can become a faceless person in the army of 
the unemployed, He may be a well-qualified 
machinist whose talents are in demand, but 
he Is unemployable. 

At a time when skilled employees are in 
great demand we must conclude that the 
exclusion of such a worker from our work 
force Js a great waste of manpower. 


CREDIT SALES 


The State of California has enacted legis- 
lation that has for its purpose the protection 
of the debtor who must resort to credit buy- 
ing or credit financing. In 1960 the Unruh 
Act (Ciyil Code 1801 et seq.) was passed by 
the legislature. 

Perhaps the most important provision is 
Section 18 1812.5 which prohibits deficiency 
judgments resulting from repossession and 
sale of personal property. Section 1803.1, 
1803.2, 1803.3, 1803.4, 1803.5, 1803.6 and 1803.7 
contain provisions relating to “Truth in 
Sales.” 

AUTOMOBILES 


In the purchase of automobiles the Rees- 
Levering Act (Civil Code 2981, et seq.) has 
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given the purchaser certain protection. Un- 
like other credit sales, the buyer is liable for 
any deficiency resulting from a repossession 
and sale (cc. Section 2983.2). Such deficienc- 
les frequently constitute a sizeable part 
of the debts listed by bankrupts. 

SMALL LOANS 


In the area of small loans (Financlal Code 
Section 24000 et seq.) Sections 24411, 24412, 
24413 and 24414, the “Truth in Lending” 
provisions give. the borrower some protec- 
tion. Section 24452, as amended, sets forth 
the maximum charges. It cannot be said that 
these provisions make the full disclosure 
that is sought by the provisions of HR. 
11601. 

EXEMPTIONS 


The exemptions granted under state law 
to a debtor are generally liberal and it has 
been the policy of our courts, both state and 
federal to give these exemption statutes a 
liberal interpretation and to avoid forfei- 
ture of these rights if, at all, possible. Brief- 
ly, a debtor's property which is exempt from 
execution includes in part; a homestead 
(husband and wife) 815,000; deposits in 
qualified savings and loan associations $1,000; 
deposits in credit associations $1,500; one 
automobile of a value not in excess of $350; 
(This exemption has recently been increased 
to a value of $1,000 with an equity of $350); 
household furniture commensurate with the 
debtor's station in Hfe; clothing and per- 
sonal effects. 

When we get to the exemption of wages 
we find that California appears to lag behind 
many of her sister states. Under Section 
690.11 of the California Code of Civil Proce- 
dure the exemption for wages is one-half 
of the debtor's earnings. While there are 
Provisions under Section 690.26 that enable 
the wage earner to claim the entire salary 
as exempt, the difficulty and cost is often 
a bar to such relief. Except for the rare case, 
fifty percent (50%) of the wage earner’s 
Salary is subject to garnishment, attach- 
ment or execution. 

It was not until 1955 that one-half of the 
debtor's wages became automatically ex- 
empt. Prior thereto the debtor had to file 
an affidavit of exemption with the levying 
arog in order to obtain any exemption at 

— 

Because of the shortness of time I was 
unable to confer with a spokesman for the 
Commission on Uniform State Laws. Pro- 
fessor William Warren of the School of Law 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 
is active on a committee which is drafting 
a model uniform statute dealing with con- 
sumer credit. It is my understanding that 
the model statute will cover some of the 
Problems included in H.R. 11601. Professor 
Warren is on vacation and perhaps when he 
returns I can provide the Committee with 
additional comments on this study. 

DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED 


I have delivered to the Committee the 
following documents: 

1. Pertinent Section of the California 
avn Code (Unruh Act) relating to Credit 

es. 

2. The complete text of the Rees-Levering 
Fea Ea ay hapa Automobile Sales Finance 

ct. ` 

3. Pertinent Section of the California Fi- 
nancial Code relating to Small Loan Com- 
panles, 

4. Pertinent Sections of the California 
Code of Civil Procedure relating to wage 
exemptions. 

5. Pertinent Sections of the California 
Labor Code relating to assignment of wages. 

6, Wage Garnishment in California: A 
Study and Récommendations—California 
Law Review Article by George Brunn. 

7. Miscellaneous reports and papers re- 
lating to recent legislative efforts to liberal- 
ize the wage exemption. 
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ANALYSIS oF Cron. Court Friinos or Los 
ANGELES MUNICIPAL COURT 
I. INTRODUCTION 

Attachments by way of wage garnish- 
ments represent a large percentage of the 
problems brought to the offices of those as- 
sisting the indigent. 

This and obviously related problems moti- 
vated a group to run a search of the Civil 
Court files of the Los Angeles Municipal 
Court (one of twenty-six Municipal Court 
Divisions in Los Angeles County) in rela- 
tion to the nature of suits filed. 

There was no preconceived idea as to what 
such a search might reveal; but, in part, it 
was thought that such a search would con- 
firm in most respects the findings of a study 
by George Brunn, “Wage Garnishment in 
California: A Study and Recommendations”, 
December 1965 California Law Review, Vol. 
53, No. 5, and would assist this Committee 
in consideration of AB 457. 

II. COMPILATION OF CIVIL FILINGS 


Cases filed in the Los Angeles Municipal 
Court (fiscal year July 1 to June 30) were: 
Total Per- 
cases cent 
95, 577 82 
--- 102, 163 85 
107, 616 84 


2 These percentages of cases were contrac- 
tual in nature; the balance covers auto acci- 
dents, conversion of properties, unlawful de- 
tainer, mechanic liens, and related “wrongs”. 
(Figures from Los Angeles Municipal Court 
Public Reports.) 


During the corresponding period of time, 
the Los Angeles County Marshal's Office 
made attempts to levy on debtors, or per- 
sons holding debtor's funds as follows: 
1963-64, 108,201 times; 1964-65, 114,972 times; 
1965-66, 127,762 times. n 

These figures are maintained by the Mar- 
shal’s Office, but whether such attempt to 
reach the debtor's fund were successful is 
not recorded for percentage determination, 

ITI, RANDOM SAMPLING OF CIVIL FILE 

The cases filed in the Los Angeles Munici- 
pal Court during the first quarter of 1965 
indicated: 


Cases Percent 


Contract action 21, 786 80.5 
Torts (auto accident) 3, 031 11.2 
Unlawful detaine 1. 266 4. 5 
SA ee ewe 3.8 

Total cases filed... 27,080 100.0 


(Above figures from Los Angeles Municipal 
Court Public records.) 

A. The random sampling of this quarter 
indicated that 84% of the cases reviewed 
were based on contractual obligations; and, 
of these, 78% were filed by This 
would indicate that of 21,786 cases filed, 17,- 
050 were filed by assignees, or 63% of the 
total actions filed. y 

B. The random sampling as tò the amount 


iThe random sample was taken for the 
months of February, March, April, 1965; 
based on a random numbers table. This par- 
ticular périod was taken because the group- 
ing was convenient in location to working 
space. Two persons worked independently. 
One examined 215 cases, the other 265 cases; 
and, when these two studies were compared, 
the difference in results was minimal. From 
this, it was concluded that the samplings 
were representative of the whole, even 
though less than 2% of cases filed were re- 
yiewed. Further, a brief corresponding check 
of the same period for 1966 indicated that 
the results were in accord with what might 
result from a more extended study. 

*Assignees for the most part are collection 
agencies, 
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involved in the lawsuit indicated that, in 
those actions based on contract, 36.5% were 
for less than $200.00 (Small Claims juris- 
dictional amount); therefore, 7,915 cases 
filed in this period were for less than $200.00 
(approximately 30% of the “total” cases 
filed in the Municipal Court). 
IV. DISPOSITION OF CIVIL FILE 


The following statistics resulting from this 
random sampling of this period indicates 
the following as applied to the contract ac- 
tions: 

1. Answers to the complaint were filed in 
only 8 % (or 1,743) of the cases. 

2. In 50.5% of the cases (or 11,002), Judg- 
ment against the defendant was entered by 
default, entry being made by the Clerk of 
Court. 

3. Of 21%0f the writs that indicated a 
return on the levy of attachment or execu- 
tion, 57% were on wages, 21% were on bank 
accounts, 18% were on personal property. 

However, it is dificult to reconcile this 
small number in relation to the total han- 
died by the Marshal's Department. 

V. RELEASE OF ATTACHMENT 

While a portion of the Code relative to the 
release of an attachment by the posting of a 
bond or other security is a possibility, no 
such release is recently a matter of record. 
Also, claims for exemptions from attachment 
are very infrequent. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS 


A. Eighty to 85% of the actions filed in the 
Municipal Court are of a contractual nature. 

B. Of these contractual cases, 75% are 
filed by what is commonly known as collec- 
tion agencies (24 of the total cases filed). 

1. That in over one-half of these cases 
judgment was entered by default. 

2. That in only 8% were the defendants 
able or willing to file an answer. 

C. That 30% of the cases filed in the Los 
Angeles Municipal Court would be filed in 
the Small Claims Court, except that an as- 
signee cannot sue in such court, nor will a 
writ of attachment be issued. 

D. It is a fair conclusion that the results 
of the examination covered herein substan- 
tiates the article referred to by George 
Brunn of the San Francisco area. 


Deterioration of Our Defense Structure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other necessary warning of the deterio- 
ration of our defense structure was con- 
tained in an article from the August 14 
edition of the Chicago Tribune, written 
by Walter Trohan, chief of that news- 
paper's Washington bureau. I believe Mr. 
Trohan’s commentary deserves practi- 
cal review and I insert it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Untren States Fm WHILE Russia BUILT 
PLANES 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WasuiIncton, August 13.—One of the most 
important military developments in our 
time—the decline in American military plant 
development and the stepping up of Soviet 
military aircraft—has gone virtually unno- 
ticed in preoccupation over missiles. 

The United States has phased out all of 
its medium B-47 bombers and retains an 
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aging force of 600 B-52s and 80 B-58s. The 
air force had expected to replace obsolete 
strategic bombers with more modern coun- 
terparts, such as supersonic aircraft, but 
this country has not built an intercontinen- 
tal bomber in six years, 

Russia feared American intercontinental 
bombers more than it feared missiles, In 1961 
the Reds maneuvered a shift in United 
States defense strategy. The late President 
Kennedy on the night of March 11, 1961, 
ordered a cut-off of super-bomber develop- 
ment, along with cutbacks in missiles. 

Walt W. Rostow, then in the state de- 
partment and now special assistant to Presi- 
dent Johnson, played a major role in this 
decision. During a Rostow visit to Moscow 
late in 1960, Red leaders expressed doubt that 
American military men honestly supported 
disarmament and complained about the ag- 
gressive appearance of “first-strike” weapons 
or intercontinental bombers. 

Rostow’s report, on his return, is credited 
with having resulted in Kennedy's shift in de- 
tense strategy from a force capable of strik- 
ing to a deterrent force for limited war, The 
decline in the American air force was further 
sped by the cost-effectiveness program of 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
and his whiz kids. 


COST-EFFECTIVENESS PROGRAM HASN'T WORKED 


The cost-effectiveness program hasn't 
worked out well in the TFX development of 
a medium fighter-bomber for the air force 
and the navy. The cost of the plane, which 
was to have been 2 million dollars each, is 
now estimated at 8 millions each and there is 
grave doubt that the plane can take off with 
a full load of fuel and bombs from the deck 
of aircraft carriers. This plane must be re- 
fueled so that it is not properly speaking an 
intercontinental bomber. 

Meanwhile, the Russians have not been 
lagging in plane development. Observers 
have spotted six new types and some believe 
there are as many as nine in all classes of 
aircraft. 

Currently, the Russians have the larger 
strategic bomber force in numbers and, if 
not, in performance. The Russians are ahead 
in numbers because they have retained their 
medium bombers comparable to the 1,000 
B-47s which the United States scrapped. 
The Russians have 900 TU-16s and TU-22s 
in service. 


REDS LENGTHENING RANGE OF SOME BOMBERS 


The Reds do not currently have many 
planes comparable to our 600 B-52s. They 
have 110 M-4s, a four engine turboprop with 
a bomb capacity of 20,000 pounds. They also 
have 100 TU-95s, which have a range of 7,800 
miles with a bomb load of 40,000 pounds. 
The Reds are developing refueling techniques 
to lengthen the range of the medium bomb- 
ers and are reportedly developing supersonic 


-= bombers, 


American airmen know that while the 
Russians are talking about the obsolescence 
of intercontinental bombers in modern war, 
they have always feared the striking power 
of the American strategic air command. 
From the organization and development 
plans of the Red air force, aviation strate- 
gists here are aware that Russia is not ne- 
glecting intercontinental bombers while we 
are. 
To military experts it is obvious that un- 
der Russian strategy a bomber force is being 
developed to deliver strikes by medium and 
long range bombers, which can be followed 
and observed, after a first strike by Russian 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. The long 
range bombers would launch air to surface 
missiles from points beyond the range of 
anti-aircraft bombers in following up a mis- 
sile strike. 
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The Lobbyists and Dickey Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, it has now 
been 3 weeks since this House refused 
to appropriate final planning funds for 
the Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric power 
project. During that time several Maine 
newspapers have expressed the under- 
standable concern the people of our State 
share about the campaign of deliberate 
misinformation conducted by the private 
utility lobby against this greatly needed 
project of proven merit. Peter W. Cox, 
the managing editor of the Bath-Bruns- 
wick Times-Record, presented a thought- 
ful analysis of the tactics of this lobby in 
his column of August 3. I trust that the 
questions he has posed and the argu- 
ments he has raised will not be forgot- 
ten should this House have further op- 
portunity to review the Dickey project. 

I commend this perceptive column to 
the reading of my colleagues: 

Tue Lonnrisrs AND Dickey Dam 
(By Peter Cox) 

Although the Dickey-Lincoln School Dam 
may be revived in the Senate, the defeat of 
it in the House of Representatives is a lesson 
in the power of the lobby. One need look no 
further than the Congressional Record of 
July 25 to see the private power arguments 
faithfully repeated by Congressmen. 

Most fascinating was the decision by many, 
especially those from New England, not to 
be influenced by the study they had them- 
selves requested. 

When the House disapproved of Dickey 
the last time around, it did so on the stated 
grounds that the project needed more study. 
As a result, an independent study was au- 
thorized. When that report showed that 
Dickey was feasible and had a good cost- 
benefit ratio, the same ones who had de- 
manded the study said, in effect, it was 
worthless. 

There were some Congressmen who openly 
stated they were against public power but 
the more subtle arguments were the more 
revealing ones. 

Con Giaimo of Connecticut made 
the amendment to cut Dickey out and he was 
the leader of the opposition. His basic argu- 
ments were that the independent study was 
erroneous, that Dickey would be inefficient, 
that private power is doing a good job of re- 
ducing electric rates in New England, that 
Dickey would result in a tax loss because it 
would not pay taxes, and that power from 
Dickey would be more expensive than private 
power, 

One other Congressman picked up the ex- 
pense item and to prove his point said that 
Dickey would not succeed because its power 
was so expensive the private utilities would 
not buy it. 

This illustrates one of the ironies of the 
situation. Private utilities are allowed to buy 
public power and resell it to the consumer; 
the consumer gets his electricity cheaper and 
the private utility still makes a profit. This 
double benefit has been proven repeatedly in 
public power states. 

In this case, however, it would not make 
any difference whether the private utilities 
bought the electricity, There are enough cus- 
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tomers without them, But once Dickey was 
built, the attitude of the private utilities 
would very likely change anyway. 

What comes out as the most objective view 
in the debate is that of Congressman Boland 
of Massachusetts, who previously opposed 
Dickey because of the lack of study, but now 
supports it, because of the study. He notes 
that the benefit to cost ratio is between $1.50 
to $1.90 returned for every $1 invested. 

If Dickey is indeed feasible and if the 
private utilities could still make a profit, why 
have they worked so hard to destroy it? The 
answer appears to be that a federal project of 
this size would keep constant pressure on 
them to reduce rates because it would show 
the taxpayers how much lower rates could be. 

According to Maine’s Congressman Hatha- 
way, “The tangible proof of this is the fact 
that two years ago, in 1965, when the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project was before the House 
Committee on Public Works for the first time 
since the Electrical Coordinating Council of 
New England had been formed in 1947—this 
is a group of private utilities in New Eng- 
land—they came up with some innovations 
and what prompted this were the hearings 
indicating the possibility that the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project might be built." 

This is the yardstick argument and it rings 
true. Congressman Kirwan of Ohio put it 
this way: “The reason the private power in- 
terests are fighting so hard in an effort to 
delete the project is that they do not want 
to have a yardstick in the area.” 

The sometimes irrational opposition of the 
New England utilities to Dickey has been an 
exercise in short term self-interest. 

Despite attempts to frighten their stock- 
holders with the veiled threat that public 
power is going to compete unfairly and so 
reduce stock values, the opposite has been 
shown elsewhere, Public power has a ten- 
dency to stimulate growth. And because pri- 
vate utilities may resell that power, they may 
also make a profit from it. 

What the private utilities fear is anything 
that would break the comfortable monopoly 
which allows them to have their own way. 
The regulatory agencies, such as the Public 
Utilities Commission, cannot be as effective 
in keeping power rates down aa can another 
project which demonstrates every day how 
much cheaper electricity can be produced. 

The power lobby in Washington managed 
to defeat Dickey in the House not by sound 
argument or by marshalling the facts. They 
accomplished their feat by combining those 
who oppose pubile power in principle, those 
who want to economize in general, and those 
who could be influenced by pressure in their 
home states. 

It is not only a sad commentary on the 
Congress that they should be so swayed but 
it is an equally sad commentary on the pri- 
vate utilities who want to “preserve a com- 
fortable monopoly” in order to take advan- 
tage of thelr users by leaving them no alter- 
ae to paying the rates the company 
wants. 


Earthly Management of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Times-Union, of Rochester, N.Y. 
on August 3, 1967, carried a story on its 
editorial page entitled “Earthly Manage- 
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ment of Space,” paying compliment to 
Mr. James Webb, the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, 

I am pleased to see this recognition 
given to Mr. Webb for his untiring ef- 
forts on behalf of NASA, and I am happy 
to insert it in the Recorp for all my 
colleagues to read: 

EARTHY MANAGEMENT OF SPACE 


(Excerpts from an article in the August, 
1967, Fortune magazine) 

The nation’s civilian space program, the 
largest single technological undertaking in 
history, has come upon difficult times. In 
this tenth anniversary year of the first So- 
viet Sputnik, formidable critics are calling 
the $23-blllion Apollo project to land a man 
on the moon before 1970 “a can of worms” 
and a “needless gamble.” 

And perhaps most basic, in view of sug- 
gestions of questionable management de- 
cisions and even gossip of scandal, Congress 
and the nation are asking: How well has the 
U.S. been served by the program's manage- 
ment, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and its boss, James Edwin 
Webb? 

Despite the rancor and doubt of the mo- 
ment, the evidence is persuasive that the 
nation has been well served indeed. 

This is, for example, the view of Dr. T. 
Keith Glennan, NASA’s first administrator 
and Webb's predecessor. Glennan had fa- 
vored a much slower approach to a moon 
landing than the crash program ordered by 
President Kennedy in 1961, but he regards 
Webb's performance in out the ef- 
fort as “amazingly effective.” Says Glennan: 
“In 1961, I would not have given him a 
Chinaman's chance to come this close to 
success," 

This is not to suggest that the complaints 
about NASA are groundless. The fire that 
claimed the lives of three astronauts last 
January during ground testing of an Apollo 
command module was a byproduct of de- 
Porable negligence. Webb himself concedes 
that this neglect was caused, in part, by in- 
adequate management feedback on condi- 
tions in the field. 

The NASA shortcomings visible to date, 
however, are no worse than might be ex- 
pected in an undertaking of such colossal 
magnitude and unprecedented complexity, in 
the view of management specialists. Says 
Simon Ramo, vice chairman of TRW Inc., 
who himself managed the crash program to 
provide the U.S, Air Force with a missile sys- 
tem in the 1950's: 

“I defy anyone to define a system of 
Management to land a man on the moon be- 
fore 1970 that does not invite charges of 
incompetence sooner or later. It's a science 
Olympics in which you're supposed to do the 
100-yard dash in three seconds. If you're not 
beaten by the Russians, you're beaten by 
accident, or you find you can’t make such 
an arbitrary deadline anyway.” 

To try to overcome the odds, Webb, now 60 
years old, has developed a managerial doc- 
trine as extraordinary as the space mission 
itself. Essentially it is a bold extension of the 
Systems-management principle first applied 
in the Pentagon for weapon development. 
This approach means that the Pentagon 
tries to relate design and procurement plans 
to the weapon system's maximum potential, 
to other weapon systems, to cost effective- 
ness, to foreseeable strategic situations, and 
to other special considerations. 

In NASA's case, the system“ is usually an 
exotic research objective, like landing a pack- 
age of instruments on Mars. 

To master such massively complex and ex- 
Pensive problems, the agency has mobilized 
Some 20,000 individual firms, more than 
400,000 workers, and 200 colleges and univers- 
ities in a combine of the most advanced re- 
Sources of American civilization. 
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In 1961, President Kennedy committed the 
U.S. to “the goal, before this decade is out, 
of landing a man on the moon and returning 
him safely to earth.“ 

The Kennedy moon-landing mandate con- 
fronted Webb with a sudden, comprehensive 
government-agency expansion without 
precedent in peacetime. NASA's budget 
jumped from just under $1 billion in fiscal 
1961 to $3.7 billion in 1963, reaching a peak 
of 85.2 billion in 1965. The NASA payroll 
shot from 17,500 to 36,000 in five years, and 
contractor employes from 57,500 to a peak, 
in 1965, of 377,000. 

A bewildering profusion of enormous con- 
tracts was spread around the aerospace in- 
dustry. A worldwide flight-tracking network 
was also set up. Concurrently, Webb's po- 
litical and administrative skill was taxed by 
repeated crises. 

On top of all this, Webb has had to live 
precariously for years with the explosive po- 
tential—which finally erupted in the North 
American affair—involved in the sheer danger 
of manned space filght and the unprece- 
dented quality standards that space flight 
imposes on NASA and its contractors. 

How Jim Webb has survived six years in 
this kind of atmosphere is regarded as one 
of the true marvels of Washington. It has, 
of course, been helpful that Lyndon Johnson 
had originally pushed for Webb's appoint- 
ment. But Webb's remarkable personality has 
also been an asset. 

There is general agreement that he runs 
a tight agency. The Budget Bureau and most 
congressmen admire the exceptional tidiness 
of his annual budget. Aerospace executives, 
even in private, have a high regard for Webb 
and his unusual ability not only to pick good 
men for his staff but also to generate a degree 
of loyalty and dedication that Is rare in gov- 
ernment service. 

Probably the main reason why Webb has 
not been swamped has been his deliberate 
policy to be ready and quick to change his 
management structure, personnel, and pro- 
cedures, 

Web's concept of his job, in effect, is to 
adjust management procedures as often as 
necessary to keep up with the ever changing 
nature of NASA activities. 

While concentrating on the moon landing 
as its immediate objective, NASA plans to 
build its longer-term operations around such 
unmanned probes as Voyager to study condi- 
tions on other planets, the development of 
nuclear engines for very distant manned 
flights, and its Apollo Applications program. 

At the same time, Webb wants to under- 
take extensive earth “sensing” experiments to 
develop the use of satellites for such observa- 
tions as surveying crop conditions, locating 
ore deposits and schools of fish. 

If Jim Webb has his way, the space pro- 

will soon enter a phase of considerable 
commercial utilization, in addition to the ad- 
vances it already has contributed to commu- 
nication and weather forecasting. Also, the 
program he proposes, while less exotic than 
putting men in space for exploration, will 
preserve as much as possible of the new 
scientific and industrial capability and, most 
of all, the management structure that NASA 
has created. 
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HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, primary 
among the many reasons given by those 
supporting our involvement in Vietnam 
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is to permit the people of South Viet- 
nam to freely choose their government. 
Previously I have indicated my doubts 
as to the conduct of the presidential and 
senatorial campaigns which will pre- 
sumably culminate in the September 3 
election. I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues an excellent summary by 
Clayton Fritchey in the August 11 New 
York Post of the milieu in which the 
campaigns are being conducted. 

The article referred to follows: 

THE CAMPAIGN IN SAIGON 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

WASHINGTON.—"“We are in South Vietnam 
today,” says President Johnson, “because we 
want to allow a little nation self-determina- 
tion. We want them to be able to go and vote 
for the kind of leaders they want and select 
the type of government they want.” 

Johnson was saying in effect what Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Eisenhower had sald be- 
fore him, which is that the U.S. is not in 
Vietnam to take over the country, or the 
war, but to help the South Vietnamese help 
themselves. 

To that end we have unflinchingly paid an 
ominous price in casualities and money to 
save the country, to try to stabilize it, and 
pave the way for an election to establish 
a democratic, representative government 
which the people would support and the 
army would fight for. 

Since everyone agrees that the war cannot 
be won without the loyal support of the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam, the election scheduled 
Tor Sept. 3 could very well be the critical point 
in this long conflict. We know from sad ex- 
perience that the people and the soldiers 
will not risk their lives for the present mili- 
tary government, dictatorlally run by Gen- 
erals Thieu and Ky. But the hope has been 
that all this would change once an honest 
election gave the people the exhilarating ex- 
perience of self-government. 

If, however, the military junta, in its deter- 
mination to stay in power, keeps on rigging 
the election, it will not only have betrayed 
the Vietnamese, but the American people 
as well, for all of our sacrifices will then have 
been in vain. 

President Johnson should long ago have 
warned Thieu and Ky and their fellow gen- 
erals of what the public reaction in the U.S. 
will be U they persist in making a travesty 
of the election. Support for the war is al- 
ready in jeopardy in the U.S. corruption of 
the electoral process could be the last straw. 
Dr. Phan Quang Dan, who is running for vice 
president on the civilian ticket of Phan 
Khac Suu, says, “The prestige of Vietnam 
depends on this election, and so does the 
American support of the war.” 

The Council of Republican Organizations is 
probably right in charging that the elections 
“may already have been rendered meaning- 
less by the manipulations" of Thieu and Ky. 

No anti-war candidates are allowed to run. 
The most popular general in the country 
(a former premier) has been exiled and 
ruled off the ballot. (Imagine Truman not 
permitting Gen. Eisenhower to return from 
Paris in 1952.) Campaign news in the press 
is censored by and for the junta. Radio and 
television likewise. The chief peace candidate, 
Au Troung Thang, is ruled out on charges 
of being a Communist and neutralist even 
though he served in Ky's own cabinet last 
year as Minister of Economics. The strong 
trades union ticket is banned on a flimsy 
technicality. 

The rural areas, where most of the popu- 
lace lives, have been kept in darkness about 
the election. All candidates for the Senate 
must run at large instead of, as in the US., 
from their home districts. The Constitution 
requires “all military personnel and ctvil 
servants" to take leave of absence before 
seeking office but Thieu and Ky are still 
running the country. The Thieu-Ky com- 
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bine has unlimited funds at Its disposal. 
The civilian tickets are allowed only $13,000 
each. 

Not content with having virtually wrapped 
up victory in advance, the junta now 
spreads the word that it is forming a mili- 
tary affairs committee” which will continue 
to direct national policy no matter what 
the voters decree, Premier Ky also warns 
that if any opposition ticket should win by 
“trickery” he will overthrow it. Trickery ap- 
parently means not voting for them. 

Despite the degradation of the election, 
there has not been a murmur of protest 
from the U.S. government, The truth is the 
Johnson Administration wants the generals 
to win so that our puppets will appear to 
have democratic sanction, The last thing the 
Administration wants is a civilian victory 
which might bring to power new leaders 
determined to run their country independ- 
ently of the U.S. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cove or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TrrLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c, 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trritx 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS-~ 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorzp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrcorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 71⁄4 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
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ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
ease will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.— The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
llc Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 


. when said report or print has been previously 


printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine dle adjournment of the 


Congress. 


11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
gultable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa. 
Supp. 2). 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Growing Mystery of Com- 
munist China,” which appeared in the 
US. News & World Report for August 21, 
1967. I believe Senators will find this 
analysis, such as it is, most interesting. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GROWING MYSTERY or COMMUNIST CHINA 
(Reported from Hong Kong and Tokyo) 

Red China is emerging from a full year of 
turmoil—and the mystery surrounding that 
part of the world is growing steadily bigger. 

China is a land that. in area, is one-third 
larger than the United States. Crowded 
within that area are nearly four times as 
Many people as are in the U.S. China's 
Population keeps exploding by more than 
15 million each year. The time is not far off 
when the country will be struggling to sup- 
port 1 billion Chinese. 

Mao Tse-tung, 73, is striving to weld this 
teeming, under-developed land into a mono- 
lithic state, dedicated to world revolution. 

This massive task, after 18 years of effort, 
seems to have turned out to be next to im- 
Possible to accomplish, even for a Commu- 
nist dictator. 

MAO'S STRUGGLE 

In a year-long struggle, Mao has destroyed 
the original Communist Party apparatus, 
turned much of the country over to the Red 
Guard rioters, and fought for control over 
China's huge Army. All this he considered 
necessary to keep himself in power. 

One day the stories coming from China 
had Mao down; next day he was up. After 
that came word he was out, then that he 
was in. 

The fact is that Mao apparently has come 
through this struggle so far, but with his 
personal stature impaired. 

Liu Shao-chi, Mao's main enemy, has been 
disgraced and repudiated, Yet Liu remains 
in office as President, apparently with more 
support than Mao dares confront head-on. 

This story is far from over. The key to 
Power in China today lies in control over the 
Army hierarchy—and Mao's battle with in- 
ividual Army commanders is far from fin- 
ished, If the struggle continues, China could 
be dismembered and reduced to regional 
“Red warlordism.” 

During the whole process, there have been 
Gigautic purges of Army chiefs, Communist 
Party leaders and Government officials. The 
school system was torn apart for a time. 
State-owned Industries in some areas were 
Shaken from top to bottom, People were ter- 
Torized by gangs of marauding youths. 

Mao's purges and his drive to have things 
his own way have brought about increasing 
resistance. 
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In nearly every city and Province, Com- 
munists are fighting Communists. Armed 
clashes have claimed thousands of lives. The 
party is in pieces, and administrative ma- 
chinery is creaking. There is open revolt 
against established authority in some areas, 
near-secession in others. 


18 MAO'S CHINA BREAKING UP? 


Manchuria: Reports of chaos created by 
uprisings of anti-Maoist forces in Kirin and 
Hellungkiang Provinces, spreading south- 
west. 

Inner Mongolia: Clashes between Mao's 
Red Guards and anti-Maoist forces that have 
recelyed some support from Soviet Union. 

Yangtze Valley: Major unrest in several 
Proyinces, with continued bloodshed in Hu- 
peh. Neighboring Szechwan Province con- 
sidered main anti-Mao base in southwest. 

South China: Scene of street violence in 
Canton, capital of Kwangtung Province. Seri- 
ous railway disruptions, 

Tibet: Virtually autonomous since over- 
throw of Red Guards by provincial military 
commander. 

Sinkiang: Another virtually autonomous 
Province, with non-Chinese Central Asian 
tribes stirred up by Soviets. 

18 IT CIVIL WAR? 


The Chinese Army alone now holds the 
country together, but even the Army has now 
come to be regarded as “untrustworthy,” its 
enforcement of martial law halfhearted and 
its loyalty to central command suspect. 

Some outsiders say civil war is raging in 
China. Respected authorities on Chinese af- 
fairs insist not. Says one: 

“There is no real civil war. What is happen- 
ing has happened many times before in the 
course of Chinese history. It is war welling 
up from below. It is disintegration.” 

Yet, through it all, China has managed to 
press ahead with development of an H-bomb, 
and obviously is pushing toward development 
of a missile-delivery system. China's economy 
is still functioning. Exports have been kept 
up. 

Large areas of the countryside, in a peasant 
economy, still are largely outside the ferment, 
and the huge peasant population goes its old 
way, producing and selling so that, with im- 
ports of wheat, the Chinese diet has been 
sustained. 

Disintegration, in short, is far from com- 

lete. 
pei experts on China admit to having a 
clear picture of the extent of the anti-Maoist 
movement. One authority reports. 

“We are witnessing the end of a dynasty, 
and dynasties usually end messily and in 
much confusion.” 

A “sorr” CHINA? 

The root of all the trouble is easily iden- 
tified, however. 

In recent years, China has been going 
“soft,” in Chairman Mao's view, slipping into 
capitalistic habits. The infection had become 
so deep by 1966 that drastic action was called 
for. Mao decreed a “cultural revolution” and 
started cleaning house. 

Month after month, Mao’s purges cut 
deeper and deeper into the leadership of the 
country. Youthful Red Guards were specially 
organized and turned loose to help Mao guide 
China back to “pure” Communist practice. 

Still more sacrifices were demanded of an 
impoverished people, running directly count- 
er to their dreams of better lives. Instead of 
more food, bicycles, radios, and watches, they 
foresaw more work for less pay. 


The result of all this: opposition far and 


wide, from top to bottom of Chinese society. 


Opposition bas taken many forms, The 
bureaucrats who run China either willfully 
sit on their hands or have been frightened 
into inactivity. Premier Chou En-lal, a sur- 
vivor of the purges, complained publicly that 
only six of 16 of his Vice Premiers were 
doing their work. 

Industrial workers have been sabotaging 
production with strikes and go-slow tactics 
while dem a better deal. Strikes have 
crippled the electricity and water supply of 
Shanghai, with the city itself being turned 
into a nightmare of street fighting between 
Maoist and anti-Maoist forces. 

Red Guard shock-~troops, determined to 
establish Mao’s new order, have been fighting 
pitched battles with peasants and workers 
from Heilungkiang in the Northeast to Yun- 
nan in the Southwest. The tempo of these 
clashes is picking up. On August 9 a peasant 
rebellion was reported in Chekiang Province, 
opposite the Nationalists island of Taiwan. 

Reports of just the past few days give 
evidence of Red Guards' battling in Canton, 
with many deaths resulting. The country's 
biggest oil fields were reported in “full re- 
bellion.” In Hupeh Province, 50 bloody in- 
cidents” were reported in a week. A Red 
Guard newspaper told of attacks in Wuhan, 
where Mao supporters were killed with spears, 
pitechforks and axes. 

Unruly Red Guards have themselves de- 
generated into not much more than bandits 
in the old Chinese style, terrorizing the coun- 
tryside, looting, burning and killing. 

The breakdown of law and order is so far 
advanced in some areas that authorities ad- 
mit gloomily to chaos“ and semlanarchy.“ 

Mao Tse-tung may be too strong to be 
toppled, but he in turn lacks real power to 
bring China back together. That is the as- 
sessment of most observers. 

THE ARMY'S ROLE 

The Army is the only effective force left in 
China, As a whole, it is beyond the control 
of what remains of the People’s Government. 

Military units are in direct or indirect con- 
trol of all 28 administrative areas in China. 
But time and again Army forces refused to 
interfere in local rioting and disorders. 

Most Army units have been garrisoned in 
the same places for 10 to 15 years. Close ties 
with local residents and officials have de- 
veloped—and weakened the response of re- 
gional units to Peking’s direction. 

Army loyalties are qualified, and depend 
on the orders received. There has been re- 
luctance, it is clear, to follow Mao’s orders 
for the Army to join actively in the “cultural 
revolution.” 

Military commanders of several regions 
have in effect “withdrawn” from the current 
upheaval, sh allegiance neither to Mao 
in Peking nor to local rebels. Strategic Sinki- 
ang Province and Tibet in particular have 
established a fair degree of autonomy. Others 
are on the same course. 

In Wuhan, a major industrial center on 
the Yangtze River that is often called the 
crossroads of China, individual military com- 
manders have been backing defiance of Pe- 
King’s orders with force, On one occasion 
they imprisoned emissaries sent by Chairman 
Mao to regtore order, 

Peking radio reported on August 9 that 
twice in the past year anti-Mao officers had 
tried to seize control of the Red Chinese Air 
Force. 
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It is clear that Mao's loyal ally, Defense 
Minister Lin Piao, does not exert the control 
over the armed forces that Mao obviously 
once credited him with. Yet, authorities in- 
sist, the military is not spoiling for a civil 
war. 

There is something else holding off civil 
war: an immense historic hunger for unity 
among the Chinese. Even Mao's most vigorous 
opponents have been of one mind—to avoid 
a breakup of China at all costs. 

This desire for unity ties in with what ob- 
servers call China's basic problem—a national 
feeling of inferiority. 

The Chinese recognize that, for all their 
contributions to history, they were the last 
of the big nations to enter the twentieth 
century. They seem determined to spend the 
rest of this century trying to overcome that 
handicap. 

Even if some government is able to get 
the country stabilized and turned to real in- 
dustrial development, the pressures of pop- 
ulation probably are to become inexorable. 
In that case, It will become time for Soviet 
Russia to worry. It is Russia, not the US. 
that authorities regard as the historic and 
natural rival of China in that part of the 
world. 

Just where is China headed—not a genera- 
tion from now, but in the next critical 
months? 

The only agreement to be found among 
experts is that Mao's new revolution has been 
a disastrous failure. Yet no one has dared 
to oppose Mao publicly. Resistance remains, 
for the most part, disorganized and negative. 

Says one veteran China-observer: 

“This is a formless political wind that is 
blowing across China. In many ways there 
are no established sides once you get outside 
Peking itself.” 

CHINESE CHOICES 


When the future is discussed, these three 
possibilities get the most attention: 

1. A military take-over of China by re- 
gional Army commanders. There are no firm 
signs of such a conspiracy, and many doubt 
a nationwide cabal could be organized. Still, 
the Yangtze Valley has historically been a 
fulcrum used to move China, and opposition 
in Wuhan might prove contagious and spread 
to neighboring Provinces, which include the 
most powerful in China. 

2, Another possibility is the gradual break- 
up of China into semiautonomous regions, 
ruled by military commanders as modern 
versions of the traditional warlords. Provin- 
cial loyalties have survived Communism, and 
regionalism has marked China's history. Yet 
the feeling among most outsiders is that the 
new forces of nationalism in China eventu- 
ally will prove stronger than the old forces 
of dissolution. 

3, A third, a “Chinese solution,” is also 
suggested: nothing sudden or dramatic, no 
showdowns, just a slow drift back to stronger 
rule by Peking, and to stability. All this, the 
authorities insist, will come only after Mao 
dies or is incapable of ruling. 

RECIPE FOR “CAKE” 

One specialist remarks: Make a cake of 
all three possibilities and you may find your- 
self nearer the final answer.” 

For now, more disorder and near-anarchy 
are virtually certain, and a quick end to the 
troubles is unlikely. Incalculable damage has 
already been done. Development has been set 
back five or 10 years, possibly longer. 

The problems—and the mystery—are far 
from solved in Red China, 
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Guide or Misguide: Archie Moore Points 
Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
an avid fan of Archie Moore’s from the 
time I first began to follow boxing. And I 
am sure many of my colleagues would 
agree Archie Moore was one of the 
finest competitors and remains one of the 
most gracious gentlemen in the history of 
American sports. Last week when Archie 
spoke out publicly against riots and black 
nationalism, it was with an understand- 
ably deep sense of gratitude that I list- 
ened to what he had to say. In an edi- 
torial which appeared in the the August 8 
edition of the San Diego Union, the 
former light heavyweight champion of 
the world tells his readers that one fights 
poverty by working, not by looting and 
destruction. 

The editorial follows: 

Gumer on Miscumme: ARCHIE Moore POINTS 
War 
(By Archie Moore) 

(Evrror’'s Note.—Archie Moore, interna- 
tionally known San Diegan and retired light 
heavyweight boxing champion of the world, 
told friends yesterday he feels that “every- 
body must take a stand in this time of in- 
ternal crisis. A man who stands neutral 
stands for nothing.” He then wrote the fol- 
lowing statement and submitted it to The 
San Diego Union, which Is printing it ver- 
batim.) 


The devil is at work in America, and it is, 


up to us to drive him out. Snipers and loot- 
ers, white or black, deserve no mercy. Those 
who would profit from their brother’s mis- 
fortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy, 

T'll fight the man who calls me an “Uncle 
Tom.” I have broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in a ghetto, 
but I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, 
and proud to be one. I am also an American, 
and I'm proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot. They should have been around 
in the 30s when I was coming up in St. 
Louis. We had no way to go, but a lot of us 
made it. I became light heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. A neighbor kid down the 
block, Clark Terry, became one of the most 
famous jazz musicians in the world. There 
were doctors, lawyers and chiefs who came 
out of that ghetto. One of the top policemen 
in St. Louis came from our neighborhood. 

We made it because we had a goal, and we 
were willing to work for it. Don't talk to me 
of your “guaranteed national income.” Any 
fool knows that this is insanity. Do we bring 
those who worked to get ahead down to the 
level of those who never gave a damn? The 
world owes nobody—black or white—a liy- 
ing. God helps the man who helps himself! 

Now then, don’t get the idea that I didn’t 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
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I am a staunch advocate of the Negro revo- 
lution for the good of mankind, I've seen 
almost unbelievable progress made in the 
last handful of years. Do we want to become 
wild beasts bent only on revenge, looting and 
killing and laying America bare? Hate is balt, 
bait for the simpleminded. 

Sure, I despised the whites who cheated 
me, but I used that feeling to make me push 
on. If you listen to the professional rabble- 
rousers, adhere to this idea of giving up 
everything you've gained in order to revenge 
yourself for the wrongs that were done to 
you in the past—then you'd better watch 
your neighbor, because he'll be looting your 
house next. Law and order is the only edge 
we have. No man is an island, 

Granted, the Negro still has a long way to 
go to gain a fair shake with the white man 
in this country. But believe this: if we resort 
to lawlessness, the only thing we can hope 
for is civil war, untold bloodshed, and the 
end of our dreams, 

We have to have a meeting of qualified men 
of both races. Mind you, I said qualified men, 
not some punk kid, ranting the catch 
phrases put in his mouth by some paid 
hate-monger. There are forces in the world 
today, forces bent upon the destruction of 
America, your America and mine. And while 
we're on the subject, do you doubt for a 
minute that communism, world communism, 
isn't waiting with bated breath for the black 
and white Americans to turn on each other 
full force? Do you want a chance for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness in the 
land of your birth, or do you want no chance 
at all under the Red heel? 

AFRICA'S A GREAT PLACE TO VISIT 


There are members of the black com- 
munity who call for a separate nation within 
America. Well, I do not intend to give up 
one square inch of America. I'm not going to 
be told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't 
that what we've all been fighting to over- 
come? And then there is the element that 
calls for a return to Africa, 

For my part, Africa is a great place to 
visit, but I wouldn't want to live there. If 
the Irishmen want to go back to the Em- 
erald Isle, let them. If the Slavs want to re- 
turn to the Iron Curtain area, OK by me. 
But I'm not going to go to any part of Africa 
to live. I'm proud of ancestry, and of the 
country that spawned my forefathers, but 
Tm not giving up my country. I fought all 
my life to give my children what I'm able to 
give them today;.a chance for development 
as citizens in the greatest country in the 
world. 

I do not for a moment think that any truly 
responsible Negro wants anarchy. I don't 
think you'll find intelligent—no, let's re- 
phrase that—mature Negroes running wild in 
the streets or sniping at total strangers. God 
made the white man as well as the black. 
True, we haven't acted as brothers in the 
past, but we are brothers. If we're to be 80 
many Cains and Abels, that's our choice. We 
can't blame God for it. 

TEACH THAT “ANY BOY CAN” 


Something must be done to reach the 
Negroes and the whites in the ghettos of 
this country, and I propose to do something. 

As a matter of plain fact, I have been doing 
something for the past several years. I have 
been running a program which I call the 
ABC—Any Boy Can. By teaching our youth, 
black, white, yellow and red, what dignity is, 
what self respect is, what honor is, I have 
been able to obliterate Juvenile delinquency 
in several areas, 
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I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. I 
want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who partic- 
ipated in the recent riots, who are participat- 
ing and who will participate, are misguided 
rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I've spent too much of my life bulld- 
ing what I've got to put it to torch just to 
satisty some ancient hatred of a man who 
beat my granfather. Those men are long 
dead, Do we have to choke what could be 
a beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
No! And I stand ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 


Redressing the Balance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
August 9, 1967, edition of the State of 
Columbia, S. C., contains an editorial en- 
titled “Redressing the Balance.” 

This editorial quite properly commends 
& recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois wherein it was 
held that a State law requiring school 
boards to eliminate racial unbalance as 
unconstitutional. All too often recently 
the courts have been used as an instru- 
ment of social reform, and the decisions, 
Particularly those affecting school sys- 
tems, haye been based on sociological 
Considerations rather than legal prin- 
ciples. The decision in this case is a very 
refreshing one, and the State newspaper 
is to be congratulated for lending its sup- 
Port to uphold an obviously soundly 
based decision. 

T ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Concressionat, Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

REDRESSING THE BALANCE 

The Illinois Supreme Court has injected 
a note of reason into the debate over public 
School desegregation, 

This issue, old hat in the South, is cur- 
Tently bedeviling Northern states where de 
facto segregation caused by housing patterns 
ls under attack. 5 

creates, in the opinion of reformers, 
Schools that are racially imbalanced—that 
is, there are too many Negroes or members 
of other minority groups compared to the 
number of whites. There are studies that 

to show that this situation produces 
inferior education. 

So Massachusetts has passed a law banning 
Facial Imbalance in the schools, Washington, 
D.C., is under a sweeping federal court order 

equalize: educational opportunities be- 
een “poor and Negro“ children and “afflu- 
ent and white” children by eliminating 
neighborhood schools, integrating faculties 
rs throwing out a system of separate classes 
Or bright students and slow learners. 

Other states are attacking the problem in 

erent ways. Some are doing nothing. 
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The Dlinols legislature got into the act by 
passing a law requiring school boards to 
eliminate racial imbalance. The Supreme 
Court of that state, however, struck the law 
down as being unconstitutional, 

It held that the 14th Amendment does not 
require integration or elimination of racial 
imbalance unless the situation is a result 
of governmental action. 

The Dlinois statute, said the court, forces 
school boards to enter the field of racial 
classification for the first time. 

“It is unfortunate that the battle for equal 
educational opportunity is being fought as a 
racial one. This tends to generate heat rather 
than light.” 

The court held that both the U.S. and the 
Niinois constitutions require that equal edu- 
cation programs be conducted without re- 
gard to race—that is, that they be color 
blind, 

The court's majority held that the Ilinois 
legislature had improperly approached the 
issue as a social problem rather than an 
educational problem. 

The Illinois court's emphasis on education 
rather than sociology is refreshing. It is an 
emphasis that many federal courts have 
neglected in their pell-mell rush toward in- 
tegration at any cost. 

If quality education is run over and killed 
in the rush, who gains? 


Castro Menace in Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, two recent 
editorials in the Elkhart Truth, Elkhart, 
Ind., deal with a matter of current deep 
concern. That is, recent developments in 
Cuba, and I include them herewith: 

Castro MENACE IN HEMISPHERE 

Fidel Castro casts a long and ominous 
shadow over Latin America. 

Guerrilla activity in Latin countries, sup- 
ported in most cases by the government of 
Cuban Premier Castro, is causing deep con- 
cern in Washington. 

Castro will play host Friday to a confer- 
ence of Latin American Communists. Its 
theme: “The duty of all revolutionaries is to 
make revolutions.” 

Venezuela has been a prime target of Red 
subversion in Latin America since Castro 
came to power in January, 1959. Although 
guerrilla activity in Venezuela is said to be 
under control, President Raul Leoni’s gov- 
ernment has not relaxed its counter-guerrilla 
operations. 

Guatemala is said to be second only to. 
Venezuela in the Communist “liberation” 
timetable, and perhaps in greater danger of 
& Red takeover than any other Latin nation. 

Bolivia has had little success in combating 
a na 1 guerrilla force presumably trained in 
Cuba. 

The government of Colombia admits that 
a guerrilla movement supposedly crushed 
there last autumn has revived, and the goy- 
ernment has taken counter measures. 

Latin American revolutions traditionally 
have taken place in the capital cities. 

Castro's current policy on the other hand 
calls for concentrating subversive activity in 
the countryside. 

Unfortunately for the cause of freedom, 
Latin America is almost an ideal environment 
for guerrilla warfare by the Castroites. It is 
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dominated by mountains and jungles. The 
interior of the South American continent 18, 
in general, poor and sparsely populated. 

Combating communism in Latin America 
requires a vigorous effort by all concerned to 
improve the living standards of the people. 
Too little has been done too slowly about that 
for many years. 

But direct measures also are urgent to deal 
with the menace of Castro's export of arms 
and activists to neighboring countries. 

Never has hemispheric unity and solidarity 
been more important than it is now to balk 
Castro’s designs. 


CUBA: 812 YEARS LATER 

After eight and a half years one begins to 
think that the Castro regime in Cuba is not 
so shaky as originally believed. Nor is it 
necessarily so personal a dictatorship. Castro 
himself said a year ago: “No one man is that 
important any more, The revolution has lis 
own momentum.” 

Cuba's national holiday since the accession 
of Fidel Castro on Jan. 1, 1959 has been 
July 26. This is the anniversary of the revolt 
14 years ago, in which a band of rebel youths 
with Castro at their head attacked the Mon- 
cado Barracks in Santiago de Cuba. Appro- 
priately, the principal celebration of the 
holiday ths year will be held at Santiago, 

The Castro "26 de Julio” or 26th of July 
movement words have become empty and the 
movement vestigial. But Cuba and Castro re- 
main synonymous. Nobody can quite explain 
why. 

One obvious answer is that Fidel has been 
able to get Soviet Communist bloc ald at the 
rate of about $2.6 million a day, about $1 
million from the Soviet Union alone. Another 
is the fact that Cuban sugar—the all-impor- 


_ tant cash crop—is making a comeback. 


But where is Cuba headed? 


Rufo Lopez-Fresquet, who was minister of 
the treasury under Fidel for 14 months before 
defecting, writes: “Castro is not a real revo- 
lutionary ... He has no cause. He has used 
different causes: the lMberation of Cuba, the 
breaking of the feudal structure, Commu- 
nism. But Castro ls a rebel and he accepts 
no authority. . . He rebelled against Ba- 
tista, against the Cuban community, against 
the U.S. He will rebel against Russia.” 

Right now Castro's cause seems to be ex- 
porting his revolution to Latin America. How 
will this goes down with his sponsor is ques- 
tionable, One Soviet official in Havana is 
quoted as saying of Latin American revolu- 
tions, “We can’t afford the one we've got.” 


Percy Housing Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, on August 14, published 
a special column by writer Charles Nico- 
demus concerning the impact of propo- 
sals by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Ulinois [Mr. Percy] in the field of 
housing -legislation. I commend this 
timely article to the attention of the 
Senate, and ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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DEMOCRATS QUIETLY PREEMPT PERCY SLUM 
HOUSING MEASURE 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WasHincton.—Senate Democrats have 
quietly put together a new Omnibus Housing 
Bill appropriating sizable chunks of Sen. 
Charles Percy’s sium home ownership pro- 
gram. The bill, not yet made public, was 
drafted by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD), under the direc- 
tion of Sen. John Sparkman (D., Ala.), chalr- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, which handles housing affairs. 

Earlier, Housing Secretary Robert Weaver 
had indicated that the Administration this 
year would have no major housing bill—just 
a potpourri of minor “perfecting” amend- 
ments to existing legislation. 

But with public attention now focused on 
the concept of home ownership due primar- 
ily to the Percy plan and other Senatorial 

that followed it, S. and 
Weaver decided a 1967 housing bill—dealing 
primarily with home ownership—was a 
“must.” 

Percy's plan calls for the creation of a pri- 
vate, non-profit national home ownership 
foundation that would sell up to $2 billion in 
Federally guaranteed bonds. 

The proceeds would be loaned to local non- 
profit groups that would buy and rehabilitate 
slum apartments, then sell the units to low 
income families—with low down payments 
and below-market, Government subsidized 
interest rates of 2% to 3 percent. 

Although details of the Sparkman-Weaver 
draft are officially still a closely guarded se- 
cret, details have begun to leak out during 
two days of closed-door consideration given 
the measure by Sparkman’s Housing sub- 
committee. 

In general, the bill is a mixture of home 
ownership programs submitted first by Percy 
and later by Sens. Walter Mondale (D., 
Minn.)—who, like Percy, is on the Housing 
subcommittee—and Joseph Clark (D., Pa.). 

One section provides for Government sub- 
sidies of up to 3 percent for the purchase, 
by individual, low-income buyers, of new or 


rates for the purchase of cooperative or con- 
dominium apartments. 

A second section provides for counseling 
on home-buying, credit and other 
aspects of home acquisition—a feature found 
both in Percy’s program and a bill submitted 
later by Sen. Clark. 

Another provision would revise the Federal 
Housing Administration 221-D-3 program 
under which nonprofit groups can buy and 
rehabilitate dilapidated dwelling with FHA- 
subsidized 3 percent mortgages, then rent 
them to low income families at reduced rates. 

The revision would permit renters to buy 
their units, at reduced interest rates, there- 
by providing a plan closely resembling key 
elements of Percy program. 

All of the home ownership section would 
also permit the use of “sweat equity”—where 
a prospective purchaser could contribute his 
time and labor to rehabilitation or mainte- 
nance—to further reduce his down payment. 

Utilization of “sweat equity” was another 
innovation of the Percy plan. 

Missing from the Sparkman-Weaver bill is 
Percy's national home ownership founda- 
tion. A new bureau in HUD would perform 
many of the functions Percy envisioned for 
the foundation. 


When the bill was partially unveiled, other 
Republicans on the Banking and Currency 
Committee privately indicated that the 
wholesale use of Percy approaches and even 
Percy language was a substantial accom- 
plishment for the Ilinois freshman. 

But Percy, who has 80 far declined to dis- 
cuss the Sparkman-Weaver bill outside of 
committee, reportedly told his colleagues he 
intends to fight for inclusion of the founda- 
tion concept in the bill. 
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However, his effort, on the Democrat-con- 
trolled committee, is expected to be turned 
aside. 


My Hometown: Compton, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Compton, Calif. has had more than tts 
share of attention recently from would- 
be sociologists. A welcome contrast was 
provided by a talk I heard given by Miss 
Pat Mount, a young lady who was born 
in Compton, and whose description of 
her hometown won first place in a com- 
petion sponsored by California realtors. 
Pat was our summer intern last year and 
so it gives me particular pleasure to in- 
clude her fine talk at this point in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

My Hometown: COMPTON, CALIF. 

“The first cry of a new-born baby in Chi- 
cago or Zamboango, in Amsterdam or Ran- 
goon, has the same pitch and key. Each say- 
ing, I am; I have come through; I belong; 
I am part of the Family.” In these words, 
Carl Sandburg began his prologue to the 
hundreds of pictures comprising the collec- 
tion of the “Family of Man.” 

Obviously, I don't live in Chicago, or Zam- 
boango, or Amsterdam, or even Rangoon. But 
I do live in a city whose citizens believe has 
a place in this history of man, is a part of 
this history. 

Let me tell you about Compton, California. 
Let me show you Compton's Family Album. 
Like other cities, there are department 
stores, schools, churches, recreational facili- 
ties, and of course, people. The pictures re- 
cording the one hundred years of Compton's 
history are full of vitality and enthusiasm, 
showing both diversity and adversity, indus- 
try and frugality, ambition and achieve- 
ment. 


The original land area was part of the 
famous Rancho San Pedro, 75,000 acres 
granted by the Spanish crown to Juan Jose 
Dominguez in 1784. America entered the pic- 
ture in 1866 when the northeast corner of 
the rancho, 4600 acres, was purchased for 
$1700. One could little imagine the ener- 
getic “Hub City” that would develop for such 
a small price. 

In the late Fall of 1867, a small group of 
settlers led by Griffith Dickenson Compton 
arrived in their wagon trains and bought 
blocks of acreage from the original area and 
thus, the town had its start! 

The early pictures of Compton offer noth- 
ing to startle or amaze historians. The first 
settlers worked long and hard under perilous 
conditions. The was slow at first, 
with a full generation passing before the 
population reached the 500 mark. But incor- 
poration came in 1888 and a new stage began 
with the birth of the city. 

The years from 1888 until today, 1967, 
have been full of growing pains. The changes 
that occurred can best be illustrated in eco- 
nomic terms, The treasurer of the city in 
1888 received an annual salary of $60. Today 
he receives $7000. Some will call this prog- 
ress, others will consider it inflation, But 
given whatever name, it illustrates the 
changes from the rather primitive settlement 
to the cosmopolitan metropolis we see today. 

With its versatile location, Compton is 
truly qualified to be the “Hub City.” Fif- 
teen minutes from the ocean, two hours from 
the mountains and desert, Compton has the 
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personality of both country and city. But 
looking further, one can see that Compton 
is also a hub of industry, of education, and 
perhaps most important, of understanding 
among men. Our eight square miles are full, 
statistically speaking. Our 85,000 residents 
make use of 29 elementary schools, six junior 
high schools, three senior high schools, as 
well as one junior college. We read books 
from three county libraries, attend services 
at more than 60 churches in the area, take 
part in the activities of over 100 clubs and 
organizations while finding employment in 
near 150 local industries. 

There are many pictures I could show you, 
but some should be especially noted. 

To the south of the city is Tartartown, or 
Compton Junior “College, famous for such 
football players as Ken Washington, Hugh 
McEtheney, and Bob Boyd. Established in 
1927, it’s one of the earliest junior colleges 
in the state. It is responsible for “Compton 
Concept,” the idea of televised instruction 
in the classroom. 

We cant overlook Ramsaur Stadium, 
home, until recently, of the famous Comp- 
ton Inyitational Trackmeet, hosting some of 
the world's greatest athletes. 

Since 1923 flying enthusiasts have been 
able to take advantage of the Compton 
Airport. Let's look at some of the scenes 
recorded from the air, From this vantage 
point we can see symmetrical beauty in all 
hues of the rainbow. You can almost feel 
the slight wind from the nearness of the 
ocean. 


Politically speaking, our city is quite 
sound. It took our local Republicans to elect 
Democratic Assemblyman Carley Porter, and 
it took our Democrats to return Republican 
Congressman Del Clawson to the House of 
Representatives in Washington. 

Because of its racially mixed population, 
Compton is learning and maturing. Our 
background will provide the foundation 
which will meet our future needs. 

We're reaching the last pages in our al- 
bum, but future years will add more. Other 
cities will have common but 
the composite picture belongs only to Comp- 
ton. With determination and perseverance 
Compton will continue to grow and pros- 
per, as will the Family of Man. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
editorial page of the Columbia State is 
well known for the sound and informa- 
tive features which it presents along with 
its editorials. On Wednesday, August 9, 
the State published two highly signifi- 
cant pieces. 

The first is an editorial from the San 
Diego Union which points out that So- 
viet Premier Alexei Kosygin's own state- 
ments prove that the Soviet Union can 
stop the war in Vietnam whenever it 
wishes. It points out the fallacy of the 
“spirit of Glassboro.” Let me quote one 
sentence: 

So far nobody has found any alternative to 
winning a war except military superiority 
used with professional Judgment. 


On the same page the State also pre- 
sents an interesting column by the na- 
tionally known writer, James J. Kilpat- 
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rick, who relates his experiences at a 
military briefing at Pearl Harbor. Mr. 
Kilpatrick points out the artificial and 
unreal restraints which have been placed 
upon our military men and he does this 
in his inimitable and graphic manner. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and article, So- 
viet Key to Peace?” and “Evading Ques- 
tions on Vietnam,” from the August 9, 


1987 edition of the State, Columbia, S. C., 


be printed in the Appendix to the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Soviet Key TO PEACE 

The statement of Russian Premier Alexel 
Kosygin to President Johnson that Vietnam 
negotiations could begin if the United States 
of America unconditionally stopped bombing 
is of significance. 

It is in fact another Russian acknowledge- 
Ment that the Soviet Union has the power 
to dictate when North Vietnam should nego- 
tiate. 

And it should lay to rest forever the fuzzy 
notion that is called the “Spirit of Glass- 
boro.” This is the euphoric, unilateral notion 
on the part of the United States that Russia 
is mellowing noticeably and wants peace. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that 
Russia has it within her grasp to establish 
Peace in the world today. 

If she stopped rearming the Arab nations 
in the Middle East, for example, there could 
be no possibility of hostilities in the imme- 
diate future. 

If Russia stopped pouring weapons into 
North Vietnam, the Hanol government would 
have capitulated long ago. Instead, the So- 
viet Union is escalating the war in Vietnam 
by shipping more and increasingly sophisti- 
cated weapons to the aggressors. It has an 
estimated 1,500 technicians in the country 
teaching the Viet Cong how to use them. 

If Russia stopped propping up its syco- 
phant Castro in Cuba with money and arms, 
the guerrilla subversion throughout Latin 
America would become a memory. 

The “Spirit of Glassboro” does not exist 
in Vietnam. It does not exist in the Soviet 
Union, Only the United States is building a 
Glass house on the foundation labeled Glass- 


Actually, the “spirit” extends at least back 
to Oct. 6 and the President’s now historic 
“building bridges” to Communism speech in 
New York. 

Since then an estimated 450 items were re- 
Moved from embargoed lists and can now be 
Sent to Russia. Some are capable of being 
used for war immediately. Others are con- 
Sumer goods that can release Russian indus- 
trial factories for war production. 

Republican senators haye pointed out we 
have licensed airborne communications 
equipment for sale to Russia while MIGS are 
in combat against us In Vietnam. 

Incredibly, legally“ owned U.S, Liberty 
ships transport some estimated as high as 80 
Per cent of the total. These are ships the 
U.S, loaned to Russia during World War II. 

Kosygin's statement is another reason why 
the United States should stop weaving its 
Vietnam “limited response” policy out of 
dream yarn. It is a time for cold hard facts, 
not enthusiasm. 

The facts are that there is no visible de- 
tente with Russia. The war in Vietnam, a 
Communist probe of Western resolve, must 
be won. 

And so far nobody has found any alterna- 
tive to winning a war except military supe- 
riority used with professional judgment. 
This is what Russia is seeking to do through 
Others while she dangles carrots at confer- 
ence tables. 
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EVADING QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM: MILTTARILY 
BPEAKING, Ir May Go On FOREVER 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

PRAnL Hagsor, Hawar.—So long as the 
present ground rules pertain in Vietnam, this 
war will drag along its indecisive way. Mill- 
tary speaking, it could go on forever. For all 
the encouraging words of General West- 
moreland a few weeks ago, the condition 
is stalemate. Until some major change oc- 
curs, either In the ground rules or in the 
balance of forces, the U.S. will have to re- 
gard this miserable war as a permanent 
fact of life, like urban poverty or death 
on the highways, 

These melancholy conclusions emerge 
from two weeks spent with officers and men 
who are intimately involved, at the highest 
levels of command, with the war in Viet- 
nam. One is impressed first with their utter 
professionalism; second, with their utter 
frustration. 

Doubtless there are some duds within the 
higher echelons of the US, Pacific com- 
mand. No military organization is without 
them. But visiting correspondents have not 
encountered them here. Without exception, 
the officers have impressed us as men of 
total dedication to the service—strong men, 
keenly intelligent, well-informed. They 
answered our qupstions—most of them— 
candidly and responsively. 

But we kept raising questions that drew 
exasive answers, unhapy answers, no answers 
at all. “Sorry, sir, that's a political matter.” 
“I wish I could go Into that but it’s out of 
my area.” Thus, as to targets in North Viet- 
nam: “We have great freedom to strike,” 
Pause. “Within a carefully selected list.” 

The question of surface to surface missiles 
came up. Why wouldn’t it be possible, we 
inquired, to provide offshore missile plat- 
forms that could lob high explosives far- 
inland, at small cost and no risk? Uncom- 
fortable silence. The question caromed 
around the green felt table. Well, ah, the 
use of such missiles is now prohibited; that 
is, it is not authorized; we have never, ah, 
asked for such authorization. And besides, 
such missiles are not very accurate; they 
have little penetration power; and, uh, we 
just do not know much about their capa- 
bility. Long pause. And could we have the 
next slide, please. 

Inevitably, the question came up of Hai- 
phong. Somewhere between 60 to 90 per cent 
of the enemy’s vital supplies, including all 
petroleum, flow through the port. In any 
conventional war, Haiphong would be a target 
of top priority. This would come first. But 
Haiphong is untouched and apparently un- 
touchable. Yes, it could be destroyed by 
bombs; yes, it could be rendered unusable by 
mines; yes, it would be feasible—though 
tricky—to block the channel by sinking ships 
across it. But we are a little behind schedule 
in our briefings, gentlemen, and perhaps we 
could move along to other questions, 

The enemy is making a travesty of our in- 
terdiction efforts in North Vietnam by run- 
ning supplies and troops through Laos. On 
a handsome map board, 10 by 10 feet, the 
trails are marked with route numbers in the 
American fashion, as if they were primary 
highways. U.S. planes have not touched these 
trails since April. 

How effective is the total allied effort in 
persunding North Vietnam that it cannot 
win? Oh, sir, one is told, the effort is bound 
to be effective. Current figures flash on view- 
ing screens; the exhibits are abbreviated, 
computerized, couched in tidy ciphere—so 
many KIA, so many WIA, so many bridges 
hit in June, so many locomotives damaged in 
July. Eighty per cent of the electric power 
capacity of North Vietnam has been knocked 
out. Over the past 21 months, the enemy has 
lost 189,000 men. 

But in this same period, the enemy has in- 
creased its force in South Vietnam, by infil- 
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tration and in-country recruitment, by 254,- 
000 men. Net gain: 65,000 men. And this 
despite the enormous exertion of 731,000 
South Vietnamese, 460,000 Americans, 47,000 
Korean troops, and 8,000 others. There has 
been a “great increase“ in the enemy's artil- 
lery capability. Anti-aircraft fire ls “many 
times as severe as the ack-ack of World War 
PE? 

Yes, there are bright spots. The US. 
build-up of ports, roads, airfields, staggers 
the imagination. The ineffectual French, 
prior to Dien Bien Phu, had nothing like 
this. More South Vietnamese villages are 
secure. Problems of logistics and supply are 
diminishing. But as for Really 
winning? Pause. Silence. of chairs, 
Clearing of throats. And next slide, please! 


Voting Representation for the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland, Mr, 
Speaker, the recent hearings by the full 
House Judiciary Committee revealed a 
great depth and unanimity of support for 
a constitutional amendment to permit 
the people of the District of Columbia to 
elect voting representatives to the House 
and Senate. 

I am very pleased that two leading 
representatives of the Washington news 
media have endorsed not only the con- 
cept of representation, but the principle 
of full representation incorporated in the 
amendment I have proposed. I trust that 
the committee and the entire Congress 
will give full consideration to the argu- 
ments advanced in these two editorials, 
and include in the Record a statement 
from the Washington Post of July 25, 
and one broadcast over WWDC on July 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 25, 

1967] 


REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 


It is almost too much to believe that after 
all these years enthusiasm is building up in 
Congress to give the District of Columbia 
representation there. There ls no more rea- 
son now than there was 50 or 100 years ago 
to let the people who live here have a voice 
in the Nation's legislature. Yet, the chances 
seem good that the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee will report out a Constitutional 
amendment this year and there is even a 
glimmer of hope that it will pass both houses 
of 


Such an occurrence would be a remark- 
able exercise of the power of logic and rea- 
soning—no less welcome for being a little 
late. There never was a good reason for the 
Nation to have two classes of citizenship— 
one for those who live here and one for those 
who live elsewhere. The fundamental tenet 
of free government Is that the governed have 
a voice in making the laws that rule them. 
The adoption by Congress of a Constitutional 
Amendment to give that right to the Dis- 
triet's residents and its ratification by the 
states would be merely the long-delayed ful- 
fillment of a right for which the Revolu- 
tionary War was fought. 

One of the bottlenecks, of course, is how 
much representation the District's citizens 
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should have. One proposal before the Judi- 
ciary Committee merely grants the right to 
representation and leaves to Congress the 
task of determining how much. Another 
guarantees one Representative and author- 
izes Congress to grant additional ones. A 
third gives the District two Senators and 
as many Representatives as its population 
merits, 

Since this is a matter that requires a Con- 
stitutional Amendment, Congress ought to 
do the job right if it is going to do it at all. 
And doing it right requires that the District 
receive the same representation its popula- 
tion would entitle it to if it were a state, 
at least in the House. It makes no sense to 
leave the question of the number of Repre- 
sentatives to Congress which could then 
grant or withdraw representation depending 
on the whim of its members and could use 
this power as an additional club in District 
affairs. Nor does it make sense to grant the 
District one Representative when its present 
population entitles it to two; that would be 
the worst kind of malapportionment. The 
District had more residents than 11 sates in 
the last census and six of those states have 
two Representatives. 

As a matter of logic and reason, of course, 
the District should also have full represen- 
tation in the Senate. The historical argument 
that Senators represented state governments 
lost its validity with the 17th Amendment. 
Over a fifth of the Senators are now elected 
by populations smaller than that of the Dis- 
trict. It may be too much to expect that Con- 
gress is ready to grant representation in the 
Senate now, given its reaction to the ele- 
mental concept of home rule. 

It is not too much to demand full repre- 
sentation in the House now unless Congress 
lacks any sense of reason and justice. 


[WWDC Editorial, July 27. 1967] 
VOTING REPRESENTATION FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

This week wraps up public hearings by the 
House on congressional voting representation 
for D-C residents. As expected, not a single 
witness opposed the idea of so amending 
the Constitution. Rather, there was over- 
whelming support voiced by all of the com- 
munity. The Judiciary Committee has only 
to make up its mind just how much repre- 
sentation the proposed amendment should 


provide. 
Representative Charles Mathias of Mary- 
land advocates going whole hog. ... two 


Senators for D-C plus as many Representa- 
tives in the House as its population war- 
rants. The President and others urge an im- 
mediate designation of a non-voting delegate 
to the House with details of future repre- 
sentation—when the amendment is adopted 
by the States—to be determined by Congress. 

The question is: Just how much are the 
two Houses of Congress, and ultimately the 
50 State legislatures, ready to approve. There 
is no justification for denying D-O resl- 
dents voting representation. WWDC favors 
going whole hog as in the Mathias approach. 
But A that proves to be impossible, for what- 
ever reason, the Administration proposal 
would be acceptable. After 167 years of un- 
justified denial, any step toward representa- 
tion is welcome. 

‘Thank you for your interest. 


The Increased Minimum Wage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
National Federation of Independent 
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Business, Inc., has recently conducted a 
survey in an attempt to evaluate the ef- 
fect of increased minimum wage and ex- 
tended coverage of the law. 

This survey disclosed what many of us 
had good reason to believe—that the re- 
cently passed law contributes substan- 
tially to increased unemployment. Indi- 
cations that this would be the case began 
immediately when this law when into 
effect. In almost every instance that has 
come to my attention those workers who 
are most adversely affected are those 
who fall in the category of marginal 
skills and are therefore least fitted to 
secure for themselves other employment. 
This has the double barreled effect, then, 
of necessarily increasing welfare pay- 
ments. 

The survey conducted by the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
Inc., disclosed that this one law may 
cost as many as one-half million jobs this 
year. The application of minimum wage 
to agricultural employment has been 
particularly severe, but this segment of 
our economy was not included in the 
survey. 

The survey was conducted among the 
membership of the federation which is 
made up of industrial and other non- 
farming concerns. 

The State-Record of Columbia, S. C., 
for Sunday, August 13, carried an article 
concerning the results of the survey. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wace Law Cosrmnc Joss, Pott SHOWS 

A sampling of attitudes among some of the 
nation's independent businesses and indus- 
tries indicates new federal wage laws accord- 
ing to one interpretation, may cost half a 
million jobs this year. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business Inc. which, as an organization, op- 
poses most federal regulation of business 
polled its member on results of the wage law. 

Surveys were taken in March, June, and 
July with increasing indications from the re- 
spondents that jobs were being discontinued 
as a result of the minimum wage. 

The March survey was answered by 24,714 
persons, with 22,857 answering in June and 
6,737 at the end of last month. 

Among those who responded in March, 12 
per cent said they had decreased employ- 
ment by an average of 3.6 persons with 17 
per cent of them stating the wage law was 
the reason. 

By projecting these figures as a cross-sec- 
tion of the small businesses throughout the 
nation, the Federation theorized that it rep- 
resents an annual job attribution of 345,000 
due to the wage law. 

Similarly, in the second quarter, the 11 
per cent who released an average of 3.9 per- 
sons each—with 21 per cent blaming the 
Wage law—represent, according to the NFIB, 
an attrition of 423,000 jobs. 

And finally, the report says, the July sur- 
yey showed that 10.9 per cent of those re- 
sponding had dropped jobs at an average of 
4.1 each with 28 per cent blaming minimum 
wage. Projecting those figures to the whole 
business community the NFIB said it repre- 
sented a job loss of 588,000 due to the mini- 
mum-wage law. 

The new law raised the minimum hourly 
wage to $1, eventually to rise to $1.60. Others 
were raised directly to the $1.60 level. 

The survey indicated those who have lost 
jobs in many cases have been youths and un- 
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skilled workers. Many businesses, according 
to the report, are now in the process of either 
planning or installing equipment which will 
further reduce employment of unskilled 
workers. 

The impact has been greatest in the small 
cities and towns, the NFIB reported. 


There’s No Treason Without a War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are puzzled-that many acts 
which seem to be treasonable on their 
face are not prosecuted as treason. 

The Washington Evening Star of Au- 
gust 14, 1967, published a column writ- 
ten by Mr. David Lawrence, which dis- 
cusses “treason” as defined by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

I believe this analysis, based on a re- 
view of the cases, and other reearch, 
should have widespread distribution. 

The column follows: 

THERE'S No Treason WITHOUT A WAR 

(By David Lawrence) 

Many Americans have wondered why citi- 
zens who have declared their sympathy for 
the North Vietnam side of the war in pub- 
lic speeches or have openly sided with Castro 
or have urged Negroes in this country to 
commit acts of insurrection aren't guilty of 
treason. But the truth is that “treason,” 
as defined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, does not apply to such cases. 

A study of the various decisions handed 
down by the high court reveals that for 
treason to be committed there has to be 
an overt act of actual ald to the “enemy,” 
and the existence of an “enemy” is not legally 
recognized until after a declaration of war. 

While Congress by resolution and by ap- 
propriations has authorized military forces 
of the United States to fight in Vietnam, 
there has been no “declaration of war“ in a 
formal sense. The interpretations by the 
Supreme Court indicate that the wording 
of the Constitution itself in the provision 
specifying “treason” is inadequate and would 
seem to require amendment. The exact 
phraseology of the Constitution on treason 
is as follows: 

“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open court.” 

Many speeches or public statements have 
recently given the North Vietnamese, for in- 
stance, encouragement by conveying the Im- 
pression that the people of the United States 
are opposed to thelr own government's poli- 
cies, and that eventually the American 
forces will withdraw without achieving their 
objective. 

This concept is certainly giving “aid and 
comfort” to an adversary and even prevent- 
ing peace negotiations. But the Constitution, 
according to Supreme Court rulings, takes 
no account of psychological factors as an in- 
fluence helpful to the enemy in making its 
policies. 

The existing provision of the Constitution 
does not place any territorial limitation on 
where the crime of treason may be commit- 
ted. So a traitorous speech made abroad by 
an American citizen might seem to some 
people to be punishable, but the Supreme 
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Court cases say that a speech alone is not 
punishable and that an “overt act” of aid to 
the enemy has to take place and be duly wit- 
nessed or confessed in open court. 

In a compendium of digests and references 
to court decisions known as “Corpus Juris 
Secundum — which is recognized by the legal 
profession as authoritative—the following ex- 
planation of treason is given: 

“A mere conspiracy to overthrow the goy- 
ernment, or an Intention to commit treason, 
is not alone, without an overt act to carry 
out such traitorous intention, sufficient to 
complete the crime of treason. ... 

“The crime of treason consists of two ele- 
ments, adherence to the enemy, and render- 
ing him. aid and comfort; and, in order to 
constitute treason, the aid and comfort given 
the enemy must be after the declaration of 
war between the countries 

“Since both adherence and giving aid to 
the enemy are necessary, merely to favor or 
support the enemy is insufficient; a person 
intellectually or emotionally may favor the 
enemy and harbor sympathies or convictions 
disloyal to this country’s policy or interest, 
but as long as he commits no act of aid and 
comfort to the enemy, there is no treason.” 

Every one of the foregoing interpretations 
is followed by a list of Supreme Court deci- 
sions bearing on each point. Treason has been 
defined by the courts as including “such acts 
as furnishing the enemy with arms, troops, 
supplies, information, shelter, or means of 
transportation.” But, again, all this applies 
only “after the declaration of war between 
the countries.” 

While public opinion in America today 
certainly seems to be demanding punishment 
for those who have been giving any kind of 
“aid and comfort” to the enemy with or with- 
out any overt act, nothing can be done to 
Punish dissenters unless a formal declaration 
of war is adopted. Also an amendment to the 
Constitution is necessary if an “overt act’’ of 
treason is to include any speech which incites 
other citizens to engage in disloyalty or dis- 
Obedience of the laws of the United States. 


Unfair to Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSET Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, in its editions of August 15, 
Carried an excellent editorial which sup- 
Ports the position of many Members of 
Congress regarding the continued use of 
Washington National Airport by aircraft 
from the Midwest. 

The Tribune, in its forthright edi- 
torial, has again performed a significant 
Public service by adding the weight of 
its influential voice to the validity cf this 
cause. 

The Tribune editorial follows: 

Uxram ro CHICAGO 

The Illinois congressional delegation is 
aroused, and properly so, by revival of the 
Proposal to bar from Washington's National 
airport all commercial flights originating 
More than 500 miles from the capital. If this 
Plan is adopted, aircraft from Chicago and 
Many other cities would have to use Dulles 
or Friendship airport, both much less con- 
venient. 

The purpose of the proposed limitation 
in flights to National is to reduce congestion 
at the field, which is now handling 10 mil- 
lion passengers a year, The congestion is not 
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in the air, but in the terminal and parking 
facilities. 

Rep. Roman C. Pucinski points out that 
only 14 per cent of all flights arriving at 
National originate outside the 500- 
mile limit. Most of the congession at the field 
is caused by shuttle flights from the New 
York area. He has proposed that passengers 
using the shuttle services be handled at a 
building outside the main terminal, This 
remedy was used successfully at New York’s 
La Guardia airport when it was threatened 
with a shutdown. 

Rep. Pucinski argues that if any reduction 
in operations is necessary at National it 
should be apportioned among the alr lines 
and the places they serve. A similar sug- 
gestion has been made by a ciyil aeronautics 
board examiner. 

Most Washington burocrats have difficulty 
seeing anything west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains, This accounts for the arbitrary 500- 
mile limit proposed on filghts to National. 
Chicagoans traveling to Washington have as 
much right to the convenience of National 
airport as the travelers from New York or 
Boston. The same applies to travelers from 
St. Louls, Milwaukee, Denver, Dallas, Tampa, 
and other cities. 

Congressmen from all these cities should 
look out for the interests of their constitu- 
ents, as the Illinois delegation is doing. 


Meat and the Public Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

MEAT AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


The dangers to health in some of the meat 
and meat products processed at plants that 
federal inspection are only now being 
brought to light from a Department of Agri- 
culture investigation made five years ago. 
Approximately a fourth of the meat con- 
sumed in the United States is exempt by 
law from federal inspection because it was 
processed and sold within a single state. 
Even in states which have state meat Inspec- 
tion laws the USDA investigators found dis- 
eased animals being processed, meat products 
being contaminated, and fallure to detect 
or control parasites that could be transmitted 
to man, 

This state of affairs stems from the fact 
that the federal meat inspection laws pre- 
sume conditions have not changed since 1906, 
the year of their enactment, when 30 miles 
was a good day's drive and Americans traveled 
neither as far nor in as large numbers as they 
do now. If meat sanitation were ever a matter 
of purely state concern it is no longer so, for 
millions of Americans every year eat meat 
and meat products in states other than their 
own and these commodities frequently cross 
state lines even when processed and sold in 
intrastate commerce, 

It is some small measure of comfort that 
for the first time in seven years of effort to 
bring the federal ment inspection act up to 
date hearings are finally belng held in the 
House on legislation proposed to extend 
federal standards to plants handling intra- 
state meat. Consumers should know that the 
opposition to this essential reform comes 
from the meat industry and the National As- 
sociation of States Departments of Agricul- 
ture. Representative Neal Smith of Iowa and 
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others who are standing with him for the 
consumer's protection, with the Johnson 
Administration’s support, deserve a better 
hearing in Congress than they have got so far. 
Intrastate or interstate, state governments or 
federal, there ls no valid excuse for permit- 
ting the marketing of unwholesome meat. 


Voices From the Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a recent issue 
of the White River Leader, Branson, Mo., 
included an editorial by Mr. Richard 
Jay. This article places the riots in our 
cities in proper prospective by citing 
the day-to-day events which have led 
to the riots. 

I insert at this point in the RECORD 
the editorial and a letter from the Hon- 
orable Peter H. Rea, prosecuting attor- 
ney of Taney County, Mo. 

FROM THE RECORD 
(By Richard Jay) 

The voices from the past skip, linger and 
Tade as the city burns. 

It would be good to hear those voices 
again so that America could ponder where 
we have been and the route we have taken. 
From days now past four voices emerge, fade 
and emerge again. Voices seeking to catch 
America's attention. 

The first voice is that of the talented and 
articulate newsman who decided in those 
days what to show millions of watching 
Americans during the day on the national 
T.V. network news program. His voice, day 
after day introduced a scene in this City 
or that, where 10 or 20 juvenile delinquents 
crowded around listening to some young 
anti-social rabble rouser on a street corner 
tell how America should be burned for all 
the wrongs of the past. 

The voice of the newsman, as he force 
feeds the rest of the population with day 
after miserable day of the same taut and 


ored people that the law is to be disobeyed 
and the great centers of population burned 
to the ground. 

The newsman’s voice and his selection of 
news created great national figures and made 
heroes out of the most irresponsible, crimi- 
Nal-like and thoughtless young hoodlums 
ever to burst full grown onto the National 
scene. In the past persons with such ideas 
would have been confined to the hospitals 
for the very mentally deranged and dis- 
turbed and newsmen would have been more 
thoughtful and considerate than to listen 
in on the insane diatribe of the sick and 
confused. 

But listen in we did, and look in and ob- 
serve, close up, with always the volce of the 
newsman to very nicely articulate that what 
you have just heard is the voice of the 
“News"; that this is what the great bulk of 
the colored people of America are saying. 

Now, Mr. Newsman, the only justice might 
well be for you and your property to “Burn, 
Baby, Burn!” 

The second volce, recalled from the days 
before Americans burned their own homes, 
is the voice of the very articulate, popular, 
young and powerful national liberal leader, 
whether he was Governor, Senator or Presi- 
dent who sought in those days to insure his 
continued success at the polls by nailing 
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down the block vote of America's colored. 
His voice is remembered in reference to the 
many speeches and major addresses made all 
over America in those days of the testing of 
local segregation laws. 

His voice told the colored young people 
and all Americans that indeed there are 
some laws that need not be obeyed, which 
should be, in fact violated purposefully. He 
left it to his excited admirers many of whom 
were drop outs from the Nation’s elementary 
schools, to decide which laws should be 
obeyed and which laws should be broken to 
bits and pieces. 

His voice is the voice who urged the thou- 
sands to march on Washington interfering 
with the lawful process of an orderly work- 
ing day for innocent millions; to sit in, stand 
in and pray in. To block our public buildings 
and “peacefully” break the laws of trespass 
and loitering. 

Now the voice of the mob answers back to 
the young leader and calls out that the laws 
regarding murder, arson, looting and theft 
are also laws that need not be obeyed. That, 
in fact, just as the popular and liberal lead- 
ers led them to believe, these laws, like the 
others, may be broken with impunity. Indeed, 
if these laws are broken spectacularly 
enough, a cowed nation will open its treasure 
chest in reward out of fear, just as before the 
nation opened its heart out of sympathy and 
concern for the rights of man. 

Now, for the aspiring politician who rode 
this crazy horse to power and who estab- 
lished his long loved dialogue with the milt- 
tants of our land, let the sentence of the 
Nation be indeed “Burn, Baby, Burn.” 

The third voice is a chorus actually, but 
since the chorus speaks well together it 
sounds as though one mind controls the 
voice. A part of the chorus ls the voice of 
the Communist leadership in Cuba, Moscow, 
China. His voice tells of a time of testing 
for America. He promises American cities will 
be burned and that race will lift up arms 
against race and that his loyal followers 
should move into the ghetto and the slums 
to take control of the thought and will of 
the poverty stricken and the minority groups 
and incite them to express their resentment 
with militant action. 

Even as this man talks, rounding out the 
chorus is the answering echo from Wash- 
ington and the liberal calling for peaceful 
co-existence; pointing to a new feeling of 
peace; pretending that summit meetings 
created understanding; calling for more 
trade with the East; seeking new ways to 
accommodate the tyrant. Back and forth 
the voices echoed. The voice of the Com- 
munist conspiracy who led the poor of Amer- 
ican into bitterness and militant and active 
denunciation; the gentle voices of the pres- 
ent leadership and those that precede it in 
Washington, who profess to be altogether 
in doubt about the presence or effect of 
Communist activity. 

For the Communist saboteur, active today 
in Latin America and the slums of America 
and for the “see no evil” leadership have a 
genuinely cauterizing meaning when we 
hear, “Burn, Baby, Burn!” 

The fourth voice from the past Is the wall 
of humanity who have lived during the fall 
of Governments, when freedom and liberty 
was lost and Law denied. From the very 
belnnings of history that voice calls to warn 
us if only we would listen, “A Government 
not able to protect its people from each other 
does not deserve to live, and will fall.” The 
words come in a moan to point the way, 
“Freedom and liberty cannot live and will 
surely perish where the Law does not control 
man.“ Again the words come from the past: 
“Deny the Law only at the ‘risk of loss of 
liberty: to deny the Law is to deny life for 
the Nation.” 

Uniess some person can emerge with char- 
acter, integrity and the wonderful ability 
to unite our people, the bell will toll for 
every city in our land and the voices of the 
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past will indeed haunt us as we recall the 
selfishness deceit and stupidity practiced 
along the route to our humiliation, 

‘The hope of this land may well be limited. 
The volce the future hears from this day and 
time best be the voice of a Nation at Prayer; 
fervently, devoutly, humbly and simply, 
“God Bless America, land that I love.” 


OFFICE OF THE PROSECUTING ATTORNEY, 

Taney County, Mo., August 1, 1967. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
Representative from Missourt, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALL: I have your news- 
letter of July 28, 1968, in regard to the civil 
Tiots in our cities. Thank you for the stand 
you have taken in this regard, and particu- 
larly on the anti-riot legislation which was 
adopted by the House of Representatives. I, 
too, hope for quick Senate approval of this 
law. I cannot understand, however, how the 
Justice Department can accept the salary for 
performance of its duties when they will not 
see to it that the will of Congress is obeyed. 
The Justice Department, including the Solic- 
itor General and the Attorney General as I 
understand the law, should be in there fight- 
ing on every case trying to uphold the con- 
stitutionality of any law passed by Congress. 
The other attorney representing the indi- 
vidual or the state or whatever, would be tak- 
ing the position that the bill or the statute 
is unconstitutional. Unless the Justice De- 
partment carries out this burden Congress is 
left without an effective voice before the 
Courts of our land. This ts an impossible 
situation, for the laws Congress passes should 
have a spokesman before the Court to up- 
hold the constitutionality, particularly since 
Congress supposedly representa the will of 
the people. 

I urge you to submit for consideration of 
the Congress legislation to curtall the blatant 
violation of tradition as we have seen by 
Ramsey Clark. Or, as an alternative, to pro- 
vide for a House Counsel to represent the 
Congress of the United States and do the 
job which we taxpayers are paying the 
Attorney General to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
Perer H. Rea, 


Better Religious Life for the Mentally 
Retarded of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the necessary and noble ef- 
forts of the people of the State of Ne- 
braska to provide a better religious life 
for our mentally retarded. 

The Beatrice State Home for the men- 
tally retarded is without suitable wor- 
ship facilities. It is toward providing an 
all-faiths church building that a drive 
is now being directed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Beatrice Kiwanis 
Club is sponsoring the drive as a work 
project. It is to be commended for its 
sincere community and State spirit in 
this endeavor. I hope that this drive will 
touch the conscience of our State for the 
benefit of our mentally retarded. Such 
an approach is within the best tradition 
of our State’s attitude of solving her own 
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problems on the local level. This is a 
self-help project worthy of both our re- 
flection and praise, for its represents a 
response from the people to a need of the 
less fortunate. 

The responsibility for the well-being 
of our mentally retarded is a statewide 
responsibility. An integral part of that 
well-being is a meaningful religious life. 
We cannot deny this to the mentally 
retarded. 

Last week, August 6 to 12, was All 
Faiths Chapel Week in Nebraska. This 
was a first step for the chapel to become 
a reality for the mentally retarded. I 
am certain that it will not be the last. 


Communism at Work Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, many Amer- 
icans have speculated as to the cause of 
the recent riots in so many of our cities. 
Mr. Henry E. Willis, in an editorial in 
the Steuben Republican, published at 
Angola, Ind., has some interesting 
thoughts in this connection. I am sure 
other Members will wish to read what 
he had to say and I include his editorial 
herewith: 

COMMUNISM AT WORK HERE? 

Racial riots again have shaken this nation 
to its foundation. On the heels of wide- 
spread death and destruction in Newark, 
another disastrous series of riots and destruc- 
tion have occurred in Detroit. 

This rioting and burning is not confined 
to the colored section of the city but has 
broken out throughout the entire city, caus- 
ing many deaths and injuries and costing 
well over 100 million dollars, 

What is causing these riots? True, there are 
many grievances, some real and some imag- 
ined, that have pestered the colored people. 
But in most cases they would not have 
erupted in this mass violence if they were 
not led. All too often this follows a very 
similar plan until now there can be no doubt 
but that it is fomented by some group. 

This pattern is all too familiar to persons 
who have dealt closely with the Communists 
and their methods of operations in the past, 
both in this country and in other nations 
throughout the world. There should be no 
doubt that this encouragement to violence 
and destruction and law disobedience is di- 
rectly fostered by Communists. They are 
masters of taking advantage of any incident 
and feeding it with fires of prejudice and un- 
rest into a violent flame. Then, when they 
have the full scale riot going, they discreetly 
withdraw, leaving the innocent dupes who 
have been drawn into the fight to suffer the 
injuries and consequences. 

There is no place for lawlessness in this 
nation. This feeling is also shared by the 
great majority of our good colored citizens 
who have a distaste for violence and lawless- 
ness the same as anyone. But itis them few 


“un-American, Communist oriented leaders 


who call the lower level of negro, the ones 
bent on destruction, and urge them to break 
the law and create death and destruction 
and the taking or destroying of personal 
property. 

The time Is long overdue for the people of 
the United States to call Communism what 
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it really is, a foreign power aimed at the 
death and destruction of all American citi- 
zens, both colored and white who would op- 
Pose their views. In Russla such an uprising 
against the government could not happen 
because the leaders would have been killed 
long before they had any opportunity to act. 
Any voicing of opposition would have been 
dealt with not by concern and consideration, 
but by hard measures. 

Rioting is only one step away from internal 
War against our own nation by its citizens. It 
cannot be dealt with softly. Law and order 
must be maintained and those who would 
live outside of the law, like other criminals, 
Must suffer for their crimes. 


Betty Furness Terrifies Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the August 12 edi- 
tion of the Peoria Journal Star doubts 
the wisdom, or better yet the lack of it, 
behind L. B. J's appointment of Betty 
Furness as Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs. From the tone of the edi- 
torial, it seems as though our new Special 
Assistant is trying unsuccessfully to com- 
dine acting with economics, I know I 
Would not borrow money from Betty 
Furness, would you? 

The editorial follows: 

Berry FPorness TERRIFIES Us 


Betty Furness, President Johnson’s special 
&selstant for consumer affairs, told a House 
committee this week that she has learned in 
the last three months to be careful about 
getting an automobile loan. 

She said before she became aware of con- 
Sumer problems and practices she would 
have bought a car “assuming I was paying 
interest around 6 per cent and that the man 
must be doing what was necessary when he 
Wrote the extra language in.” 

“I would have signed at the bottom and I 
Would have sent the payments in and I never 
Would have known what the car really cost,” 
she said. “If I could make such a mistake, 
having been a working woman 35 years, I am 
terrified to think what mistakes my daugh- 
ter, who has never worked, might make 
today.” 

What “terrifies” us is Miss Furness. 

Is the former television personality really 
buying her cars on time? Is she that broke? 
Or is she just acting“ like she is In order to 
make a point? 

Before she took on her important assign- 
Ment for the President did she honestly not 

Ow enough to read the small print on a 
Contract? And did she really not pay any 
Attention to interest rate? 

It she was really that sloppy in the man- 
agement of her own personal buying, how on 
®arth can she help the rest of us? 

We really shouldn't be faulting Miss Fur- 
ness. The real problem is not her, but rather 
her appointment to such an important posi- 
tion in government, That is President John- 
Son's fault. 

If he is really interested in protecting and 
enlightening the consumer and seeing some 

Portant laws put on the books in this re- 
Bard, he should have found himself an assist- 
who already knew how to shop for a car 
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Perhaps Some Benefits From the Disorder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
violence and rampant crime of the past 
months has been the occasion for na- 
tional introspection, and far-ranging 
“stocktaking,” and to that extent per- 
haps our society has wrested some bene- 
fits from the disorder. An excellent com- 
mentary came to my attention in the 
August 10 issue of the Herald American 
of Compton, Calif. I commend it to my 
colleagues. 

5 The article by Mr. Warren Butler fol- 
ows: 


CURRENT COMMENT 
(By Warren Butler) 


Human disorder in our cities seems well 
matched with the disorder prevailing in our 
government with public finance completely 
out of control. We have stupidiy thought 
that we could have both guns and butter, 
not only butter but also ice cream with top- 
ping on it, without working one bit harder, 
This in a way was what President Johnson 
in a timid way was apparently trying to tell 
us last week when he announced plans for 
a ten per cent income tax surcharge both 
on individuals and on corporations. And de- 
spite the huge tax increase that he asked 
President Johnson candidly admitted that 
even with the tax increase there will still 
be a huge government deficit. 

What the President should have said is 
that the budget is completely out of control. 
We cannot have guns and butter too. At 
least in the sense that we are not willing to 
work hard enough to produce both. 

GREATEST CRISIS 

Announcements of the President regard- 
ing governmental financing and more troops 
for Vietnam actually confront the country 
with the greatest crisis of all time. And we 
have had one crisis after another for the 
last 38 years. 

We have worked ourselves into an un- 
precedented position. We have made our- 
selyes the greatest and most powerful na- 
tion not only of our times but in all his- 
tory. When we sigh, as if in pain, the whole 
world shudders. But we have also kited our 
financing, both domestically and interna- 
tionally, out to an extreme never before in 
history. 

At the same time we have a great chorus, 
surprisingly including some of our leading 
so-called conservatives and conservative 
institutions, setting up a great national 
chant saying “Spend More! Spend More} 
Spend More! 

Even more alarming is the growing evi- 
dence of tired people in positions of respon- 
sibility in Washington. And, unfortunately, 
the man at the top is perhaps the most tired 
of all. 

EXECUTIVE FATIGUE i 

Trying to do everything for everybody who 
ought to be doing it for themselves is not a 
relaxing job. After a while it can begin to 
produce a kind of numbness that not only 
dulls the judgment in decision-making but 
can grow positively dangerous, On the execu- 
tive level they haven't been keeping what are 
familiarly described as union hours. Fatigue 
has set in! 

But actually government has been doing 
things backward for a long time. Instead of 
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giving people the incentive to do more and 
more things for themselves we have been 
trying to have government do the job for 
them. It is not within the power or the 
ability of government to do so, 

About the only step in recent years that 
we have taken that made any sense was 
the tax cut which was designed to give 
businessmen the incentive to expand their 
plants, build new ones, replace obsolete and 
obsolescent machinery, introduce new jobs 
and thus provide more jobs, The results were 
remarkable. 


But government stopped there. They went 
into trying to do more things for more people 
both in this country and abroad. Both the 
domestic and the international handout was 
the order of the day. 

POLICY MAKES SLUMS 


As a result taxes are depressing just about 
everything. We have gotten ourselves in a 
stew about citles and their slums. But we 
have overlooked the fact that tax policies are 
such as to discourage owners from fixing up 
their rental properties. They rather encour- 
age them to allow their properties to deterio- 
rate. The clammy hand of government is hav- 
ing about the same effect on everything else. 

Taxes are the great depressant! It is to be 
fervently hoped that the dark picture which 
the President painted will awake the country. 
Congress needs to make a great reorganiza- 
tion of government, to cut out the monkey 
business at least until we can win the Viet- 
mam war. And then we urgently need a re- 
thinking of government theory so that gov- 
ernment does not try to do everything for 
us but encourages us to do things for our- 
selves. 

The 200,000,000 people who inhabit this 
country can do the job for themselves if our 
government will quit trying to do it for them 
and set up our tax and other policies in such 
& way as to encourage rather than to dis- 
courage the people from showing any initia- 
tive for themselves. 

HELP CRIME PROBLEM 


And it is my persistent belief that if we 
could give people the incentive to do the job 


our cities would find to their surprise that 
they probably have the ability to solve their 
own problems. 

Iam not advocating, of course, that we re- 
move all regulation and restraint. Govern- 
ment has to continue to serve as a referee 
and to jail the cheaters in this life. But it's 
about time that we dropped the absurd 

that government can do everything 
for its citizens. It can't. But the citizens can 
do everything for themselves if government 
will but give them s chance and provide the 
incentive for them to do so. 


The Public Television Act 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is currently con- 
sidering the Public Television Act as 
passed by the other body, I think it is 
appropriate at this time to take note of 
the advances made in Maryland in the 
field of educational television. 
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For several years many talented and 
dedicated Marylanders have been work- 
ing for the establishment of a statewide 
educational television network. In 1966 
the Maryland General Assembly created 
the Maryland Educational Cultural Com- 
mission charged with the development, 
operation, and maintenance of an edu- 
cational television network in the State. 
The commission recently received a Fed- 
eral grant of $654,301 under the 1964 
Facilities Act which recently expired. 
These funds, to be matched by State 
funds will serve for the construction of 
the intial television center at Owings 
Mills near Baltimore. With the passage 
of the Public Television Act more Fed- 
eral funds would become available to the 
commission and other similar commis- 
sions across the country for further de- 
velopment of a meaningful, useful, and 
constructive ETV network. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Record an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star which was brought 
to my attention by Mr. Ellery B. Wood- 
worth, of the Maryland Educational Cul- 
tural Television Commission, which talks 
about the advantages and necessity of 
ETV in our country today. 

MULTIPLYING TROSE TV CHOICES 

“I think television should be the visual 
counterpart of the literary essay,” E. B. 
White of the New Yorker once wrote. “It 
should be our Lyceum, our Chautauqua, our 
Minsky's, and our Camelot.“ 

But in spite of its potential to be all these 
things and more, and in spite of the fact that 
Americans spend nearly a fourth of their 
waking hours viewing the medium, TV's 
promise remains unfulfilled. As Senator Scott 
of Pennsylvania remarks, much of commer- 
cial television programming meanders “from 
the mediocre to the moronic.” 

The action by the Senate last week ex- 
panding Federal grants for construction of 
educational TV stations and setting up a 
non-profit corporation to help distribute 
programs should offer a healthy corrective. 

Senators have wisely added safeguards to 
protect the corporation from outside influ- 
ence. Nine of its 15 board members would 
be appointed by the President—and subject 
to Senate confirmation. The remainder 
would be elected by the board itself. And 
the Senate has added language prohibiting 
eee by the government in program- 
ming. 

That satisfies the doubts previously ex- 
pressed in these columns about meddling 
by lawmakers in the program content of 
educational TV. Given a free hand, ETV also 
can operate without reference to the broad- 
casting rating systems and their obsession 
with numbers. The medium, in the words of 
Senator Prouty of Vermont, will multiply the 
choices given to viewers who want to be 
individuals rather than a mass audience. 

The Senate bill deserves prompt and fay- 
orabie attention by the House. 


Poverty Breeds Hopelessness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this body is very deeply con- 
cerned about the recent urban violence. 
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We can and should expect that a variety 
of congressional efforts will be made to 
deal with all the factors which make it 
possible for the agitators to turn previ- 
ously tranquil people into a mob. We will 
examine poverty, unemployment, poor 
health, and poor housing, as well as 
deliberate incitement to violence, as fac- 
tors contributing to urban chaos. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard a great 
many of my colleagues rise to speak of 
these problems. For the most part they 
have spoken wisely. They have reminded 
us with compelling eloquence of the 
urgency of the problems America faces 
in her cities. I share their concern and I 
pledge to do my part in the rebuilding 
process. 

But lest it is forgotten, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to remind my colleagues of the fact 
that poverty breeds hopelessness which is 
no less real than that found in the cities. 
Poor health and poor housing and job- 
lessness are just as much of a burden on 
those in the hollows of America as they 
are to those who inhabit the urban areas. 
Furthermore, it is the hopelessness of 
rural poverty which forces migrations 
of many of the rural poor to American 
cities. These desperate souls then find 
themselves, unskilled and friendless, 
crowded among the urban poor. For these 
reasons we must direct our attention not 
only to the cities, but to the country- 
side. By helping the rural poor we re- 
place hopelessness with hope in those 
regions, and we achieve a collateral re- 
duction of new population pressures on 
the cities. 

Fortunately, I can report that there 
is positive antipoverty action underway 
in the rural areas. The House Committee 
on Education and Labor only recently 
heard from Mr. G. Leslie Dawson, Ken- 
tucky commissioner of economic secu- 
rity, that approximately 2,000 unem- 
ployed fathers in eastern Kentucky have 
been helped toward new jobs. 

Mr. Speaker the “happy pappy“ pro- 
gram is but one of several highly success- 
ful projects which are part of the poverty 
effort. The Job Corps center at Camp 
Breckinridge is another. In fact, the 
Breckinridge Job Corps center is giving 
the type of training to young men which 
will make it unnecessary to institute pro- 
grams for jobless husbands and fathers 
later on. That is what we mean by invest- 
ing in people in an all-out effort to elimi- 
nate the causes of poverty. And that is 
why we must continue to wage this im- 
portant struggle. We simply cannot af- 
ford—socially, economically, or moral- 
ly—to give up on this important anti- 
poverty combat. 

Mr. Speaker, I cite another example, a 
moving example, of the results we can ex- 
pect as we devote ourselves to helping 
America's poor. I am referring to the ex- 
perience of a team led by Mrs. Mary Jane 
Dunn which visited families in the moun- 
tain hollows to suggest improved health 
conditions. As the Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal reports: 

Among other things, they found an 11- 
year-old girl whose family thought she was 
retarded. A medical checkup found she was 
hard of hearing. With a hearing aid she has 
become a good student in school. 


This is but one of a host of examples 
which illustrate the great and lasting 
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good that can be done when Americans 
begin to reach out and help each other. It 
is also a poignant reminder of the exist- 
ing need for such efforts. The Congress 
can take pride in the fact that it gave 
birth to such agencies as the Office of 
Economic Opportunity which are work- 
ing closely with local people to help the 
poor out of sickness and poverty and into 
good health and productivity. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel certain that my col- 
leagues will be interested to read of the 
achievements of those good people in 
Kentucky who are in the thick of the 
fight to abolish poverty. 


Objective Look at the Far East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished newspaper publisher and per- 
sonal friend of mine, George L. Carey, 
of Clinton, Ind., recently toured the Far 
East with the American Newspaper 
Studies Mission, Inc. 

The tour took Mr. Carey to Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, South Viet- 
nam, and Thailand. It was his third trip 
to the Far East in recent years. The last 
was 6 years ago. 

His objective look at what the situa- 
tion is in this troubled part of the world 
and personal observations about the war 
in Vietnam were of particular interest 
to me. I would like to share with you 
three of those articles related to the 
Vietnam struggle which I feel give us 
some important insight into the U.S. mis- 
sion there and what the future holds for 
the people of South Vietnam. 

As Mr. Carey states in the foreword 
to a collection of his newspaper articles, 
written during the trip, the impressions 
gained are purely personal but it is his 
hope that they may lead the reader to 
a little better understanding of what is 
going on there in that faraway land. 

The articles referred to follow: 

We FIGHT ror Men’s MINDS IN VIETNAM 

STRUGGLE 

Sarson, Vrernam.—There'’s none of the 
Taiwan plush about our military operations 
here in Vietnam. This is the real thing, with 
sincere men doing a job they don't Ike 
and doing it well. We heard the story this 
morning at the First Infantry (The Big Red 
1) headquarters at Di An, about 22 miles 


north of Saigon, in the heart of what is still 


Viet Cong territory and we liked what we 
heard. 

I have wondered lf we were trying for the 
same kind of military victory the French 
tried to achieve and falled or if we realized 
that this is a war for men’s minds the 
minds of little people who have never known 
anything but oppression in one form or an- 
other. I wondered if we knew that this was 
the war we had to win. 

What we found is that our military lead- 
ers are keenly aware of this fact, that they 
have studied the successes . and the 
failures . . . of others confronted with the 
same kind of problem, that they are making 
progress and are confident of ultimate 
success. 
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It's not too difficult to tell when people 
are telling the truth and the officers who 
briefed us even admit that we made a sad 
mistake by pretending we were winning when 
We were losing a year or so ago, when we 
exnggerated our small successes and played 
down the progress being made by a tough 
and clever enemy. 

It took us a while to realize that Col. Sam 
Glassmoyer and the other jovial officers who 
met us at the sirport weren’t just kidding 
when they warned us to be a little careful in 
Saigon. 

“You don't have to worry too much,” the 
colonel told us, It's been almost a month 
Since anyone was knifed in Saigon and about 
two weeks since a grenade was thrown or 
anyone was kidnapped, but be careful about 
mingling with crowds or getting down side 
streets.” 

But, 1f we thought the easy-going way 
they handled the danger was kidding, we 
lost the feeling when we headed for Di An 
this morning in an ancient Navy bus which 
didn't want to run... and finally didn’t. 
Ahead of us was a jeep with a heavy calibre 
Machie gun manned by a large and hand- 
Some colored boy. Beside the driver there was 
another soldier and two new automatic rifles. 
A similar jeep was behind us. There was no 
Kidding about that. 

The Vietnamese driver of our bus, who 
hadn't been told where he was going because 
he would have reported “sick,” was obviously 
terrified when he realized where we were 
headed. He did everything he could to put 
the bus out of commission and finally did, 
leaving us stranded in a sort of no-man's- 
land not too far from the Di An base, to 
Which some of us were transported in a small 
truck, I rode in the machine gun jeep. 

We got none of those deeply-upholstered 
chair and colored slide briefings from Gen. 
James Hollingsworth and several other in- 
formal and friendly officers. They talked 
largely off the cuff, while we sat on folding 
chairs and they talked with obvious sin- 
derity of how the course of the war has 
Changed and the successes they think lie 


We and our allies are fighting two wars in 
Vietnam where we have intervened in what 
is actually a revolution. We are fighting a 
War which we have largely.won against hard 
Core military units of the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnam regulars. Then we are fight- 
ing what they call a “resident war” against 

let Cong in the villages and operating as 
Fuerrillas 


In action against the hard core units we 
are simply saturating the enemy with fire 
Power delivered from ground and air. Gen- 
eral Hollingsworth made it clear that it was 
an expensive war but one designed to save 
the lives of our boys and at the same time 
kot the job done. 

At the present time the Viet Cong seem to 
Qe trying to avoid major engagements for we 

Clobber” them when they stand and fight. 
© general admitted that 65 per cent of his 
men were drafted and would a darned sight 
rather be at home, but he insisted that 
these young men nre the bravest, the 
Smartest and the most courageous I have 
„den in 26 years of military service.” If 
Americans are concerned about the record 
Of our soldiers in Vietnam, they can forget it. 
© insisted. 
N isn't space to go into details here 

t General Hollingsworth and his fellow 
rors told us of many instances where the 

let Cong have attacked in a ratio of 3 to 1 

been wiped out by our superior fire 

Power. It was obvious that our military lead- 

Ts consider that the “army-sgainst-army” 
Of this war is just about won. 

W 27 are also making a lot of progress in 

b © resident war, we were told. This is shown 

7 the increasing number of former Viet 
Chie Coming over to our side. These are the 

eu Hol or defectors from the Viet Cong, 
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known by the polite term of “ralliers,” that 
is those who have decided to rally to the 
government side. We met one of them named 
Le Minh Chau, who hopes some day to join 
the American army. 

Folks play rough In this part of the world 
and it was difficult to teach the Vietnamese 
and our boys . to be nice to guys who 
had been shooting at them, but it’s a way 
to win this war and it is being done. 

If we are saturating the Viet Cong armies 
with fire power, we are no less gentie in the 
resident war. We found out that the Viet 
Cong were strongest where there were jungles 
they could fade into and maintain their 
bases. So we are methodically removing these 
jungle hideouts, with bulldozers, then plling 
up the trees and burning them. It is very dis- 
couraging to Viet Cong to have their head- 
quarters bulidozed away and its working. 

The average Vietnamese, we were assured, 
given a choice and a of security, 
will line up with the government. Most of 
the people are fed up with the broken prom- 
ises and the terror of the Viet Cong. 

We MEET THE Youncstrrs WHO Live 

Wir DEATH 


Sarcon, VNA — Tou can't help wonder- 
ing what they are thinking about, those kids 
who may face death tomorrow. They look at 
you with serious eyes as they go about the 
important work of seeing that their weapons 
and their boats are in the finest possible 
condition. 

They don't seem to pay too much attention 
to you and you feel a bit ashamed, as if you 
are a tourist where you have no business 
being. They don't even seem to kid a lot al- 
though when I did take a picture of one 
bronzed soldier, muchly tattooed, who was 
busily repairing a machine gun, he bowed 
low and with mock-solemnity, thanked me. 
“At least they'll know you're here now,“ his 
buddy quipped. 

We saw them today at Nha Be, these 
youngsters who have one of the most dan~ 
gerous jobs in the history of warfare. They 
are the Americans and Vietnamese who man 
the minesweepers trying to keep the ship- 
ping channels to Saigon open. They are the 
special target for the Viet Cong now. They 
have taken heavy losses and will continue to 
do so but they have a job to do and they 
will do it quietly and efficiently. 

We had been told that we had lost two 
of the 12 mine-sweepers trying to keep the 
shipping channels open. Today a young offi- 
cer told me we have lost three mine-sweep- 
ers sunk and four damaged, but the war 
goes on and figures change every day. 

Last night our light sleepers were awak- 
ened by the sound of big guns about three 
miles from Saigon, softening up Viet Cong 
strong points just a few miles farther away. 
At night the northwestern skies are alight 
with star shells fired by our troops, for the 
war goes on night and day. 

This morning we were somewhat surprised 
when Gen. William C. Westmoreland, MACV 
(pronounced “Mack V” and meaning Mil- 
tary Assistance Command Vietnam”) com- 
mander, took 45 minutes to tell us what this 
war is all about. We had expected no more 
than a formal greeting from the handsome, 
pleasant commander of our troops but he 
seemed to want us to hear the whole story. 

General Westmoreland is as fine an orator 
as he is a military commander and he also 
feels that our war in Vietnam is very much 
misunderstood at home. He used several of 
what he called his home-spun analogies” to 
make us understand this strangest of wars. 

He compared Vietnam to a man who has a 
nice home but discovers that unknown to 
him termites have been eating away at the 
timbers. He Is alarmed and calls in the mem- 
bers of his family. He gives them screwdrivers 
and puts them to work killing off the ter- 
mites, one by one. 
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They are making fairly good progress when 
a bunch of bullies show up armed with 
crowbars. They have been in league with 
the termites and are all set to pry down the 
weakened timbers and make the house col« 
lapse, At that point the man is forced to 
call on his friends to try to hold off the 
bullies, 

This, of course, is where we come in and 
General Westmoreland said we have done a 
good job of holding off the North Vietnam 
“bullies.” Before long we shall be able to 
give more of our help to rooting out and 
killing the termites, which are the local Viet 
Cong guerrillas. 

As we have been told before, this is a two- 
way war. It is two-way all the way. The 
ground forces are fighting two wars, with 
the regulars and with the guerrillas. The navy 
is also fighting two wars, one by offshore 
shelling and launching air strikes by sea and 
the other the operation we saw today at 
Nhs Be, the big nayal base south of here 
in the delta country. 

General Westmoreland turned to another 
of his analogies to describe the ground 
fighting. He said we are like a boxer. With 
our right hand we must defend ourselves 
from injury and with the left we must keep 
the enemy off balance. Sometimes we can give 
a little more attention to one or the other 
but not for long. 

Under no circumstances, he feels, should 
we ever “button up” which is a boxing term 
for going purely on the defensive. This, he 
feels, is what we would do if we adopted the 
enclaye tactics some have suggested and 
merely held on to the seaports. ; 

Hence, with our right hand, so to speak, we 
must keep and secure our bases while with 
the left, we must keep moving egainst the 
main troops of the enemy wherever and 
whenever we can find them. Many of these 
bases are in mountains and jungles. They are 
manned by highly-trained soldiers who know 
the terrain. They have elaborate fortifica- 
tions and vast underground shelters, It is a 
hard, tough, bitter war 

Our military leaders here hurry to the de- 
fense of our Vietnamese allies, known here 
as ARVN (Army of Vietnam). They think 
they have had a lot of criticism they did not 
deserve, it is true that they have a long way 
to go, they have been short on firepower and 
often on leadership, which is a rare com- 
modity in these parts, but they have also 
made a very good record in many ways. 

General Westmoreland cited us a number 
of fine recent achievements by our Viet- 
namese allies. He also pointed out that for 
three the army was the only institu- 
tion holding Vietnam together, Until we be- 
gan giving them aid, they were fighting alone 
on all fronts. Even with a war going on they 
have been able to expand their operations 
by 50 percent. 

The charge that Vietnam Is letting us fight 


-her war is false, we are constantly told. If 


the same proportion of Americans were in 
the army we would have 814 million men 
under arms. = 

To tell you one-tenth of what we have been 
told in the past two days would take a dozen 
columns and it's no use to try but it should 
be noted that the relationship between offi- 
cers and men out here is the best I have 
ever scen. There is no spit and polish and not 
too much of the “Sir” business. These men 
seem to agree that there is a job to be done 
and they are going to do it with as little 
formality and as much efficiency as possible. 


VIETNAM To Reap BENEFITS From Our War 
SPENDING 

Honotvutv, Hawart.—There’s one thing for 
sure when we finally save the skins of the 
South Vietnamese and pull out, we are going 
to leave them a lot better country than we 
found, when we decided to help them fight 
off the Viet Cong and North Vietnam, 
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We have spent nearly a billion dollars 
building modern harbors, airports, roads and 
railroads where there was virtually nothing 
before. Not all of these facilities can be put 
to peacetime use now; some probably never 
Will be but the reorganized nation can benefit 
from many of them. 

There was nothing particularly new in the 
briefings we were given here today by the 
military leaders who are masterminding the 
defense of our Pacific outposts but they con- 
firmed and enlarged upon much that we have 
learned during the past few weeks, In a num- 
ber of instances, pieces fell into place. We 
had been told, for instance, that many work- 
ers were being laid off in Vietnam, both na- 
tive and American, This dovetailed in with 
what we were told today, which is that we 
now have adequate facilities for getting all 
the necessary suppiles to our boys in Viet- 
nam. 

Not only are the shipping gluts and short- 
ages of ammunition and supplies a thing of 
the past but we now have a 30-day supply 
on hand and can easily keep up with all 
demands. The big building spree is over. We 
are all set to handle a long war on just 
about any scale. 

Although what we had been told and had 
seen in Vietnam was impressive, the illus- 
trated briefings we were given here were 
even more impressive. They showed big 
photographs of huge ports and airflelds 
which had sprouted from virtually nothing 
in a matter of months, The magnitude of 
the projects can be grasped from the fact 
that 2,500 acres of land have been reclaimed 
from rice paddies and swamps, by filling in, 
with fleets of earth moving equipment. 

The same confidence that we found among 
our military people on the spot was again 
reflected in what we were told here. When 
the war will be over, none wants to prophesy, 
but of the outcome, they do not have the 
slightest doubt. 

Like every military man we have talked to, 
the ones we have here in Hawall share the 
same feeling that the suspension of bomb- 
ing has been a mistake and to permanently 

bombing targets in North Vietnam 
could only result in helping the communists 
prolong the war indefinitely. Not only do 
most of our military leaders not want to see 
bombing suspended, they want it extended 
to include the docks at Haiphong and other 
targets now denied them, where the commu- 
nista must concentrate their supplies and 
where bombing could be most effective. 

Increasingly they think, it is more difficult 
for the Viet Cong to get supplies, with us 
bombing away at his supply lines. They con- 


they are in sympathy with the Viet Cong 
In some cases the 


de 
and border lines are poorly defined. 

Much of the eastern part of Laos is con- 
trolled by the communist rebels against 
the monarchy. The same is true of much of 
Cambodia and even parts of Thailand. The 
peasants in the hamlets are hesitant to align 
themselves with either side. This is one 
of the big problems we face in rooting the 
Viet Cong out of South Vietnam. 

Again, and again, we were assured that 
we are on the road to success. It was pointed 
out that highways which were controlled 
by Viet Cong a few months ago may now 
be travelled in comparative safety. This is 
true. We rode over them. Villages held by 
Viet Cong a few weeks ago are now secure. 
This is true, We visited some of them. 
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Vast areas, not necessarily right around 
Saigon but elsewhere, are now almost free 
of rebels. The people are beginning to feel 
secure and business activity is resuming. 
The military campaign against the regular 
Viet Cong forces is going so well that 50 per 
cent of this year’s government effort can 
be devoted to village pacification. We are 
freeing more of our own men for the tough 
job of “rooting out” the Viet Cong and 
as Marshall Ky said, “rooting in the 
government.” 

Having listened to thousands of words, 
looked at a great many things and done a 
lot of independent thinking, I cannot es- 
cape the feeling that the decline of the in- 
fiuence of the Viet Cong will begin to snow- 
ball one of these days, that the overwhelm- 
ing might of our armed forces will take 
Its toll and before we realize it, the war 
in Vietnam will just fade away. 

There will be no formal surrender, for 
there has been no formal war. North Viet- 
nam has never openly admitted she sup- 
ports the Viet Cong or has troops there. 
Neither has Red China, or Russia. It isn't 
the oriental way, but above all things, the 
orientals want to be on the winning side 
of a war. 

In the meantime, we have the fuzzy 
thinking of a Senator Robert Kennedy and 
a Senator Fulbright to contend with. We 
have the foolish pacifism of thousands of 
our citizens to contend with. They may be 
able to bring about what the Viet Cong has 
failed to do... hand the United States 
its first defeat. 


Budgeting: Blunders or Baloney? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the August 12 edition 
of the Peoria Journal Star relates per- 
fectly my sentiments with regard to the 
U.S. budget and its annual error-ridden 
computation. For the 3ist time in 37 
years, the Federal Government looks like 
a shoo-in candidate for the Diamond Jim 
Brady “last of the big spenders” award. 

The editorial follows: 

BUDGETING: BLUNDERS OR BALONEY? 

Somehow, with all the astounding com- 
puters and electronic brains available, the 
U.S. government in recent years always seems 
to make a mistake on its budget. 

It estimates spending to be so much— 
and outgo always turns out to be quite a bit 
more than anticipated, Granted there are un- 
expected situations happening—but wasn't 
there always? And can't these in some way— 
especially with the astounding computers 
which can do the work of a thousand men 
in the flash of an eyelid—be provided for? 

In the fiscal year which ended June 30, the 
secretary of the treasury has finally ascer- 
tained that the government had a deficit of 
almost $10 billion. Almost $10 billion in the 
red—because spending wasn't accurately 
forecast. 

What's the problem? Is It political, wherein 
the party in power doesn't want to admit how 
much it is going to spend? Is it pure blunder- 
ing in which rough guesses replace scientific 
bookkeeping processes? 

The deficit for the just completed year Is 
the second largest since World War I, and 
the 31st such deficit (31st error in antici- 
pating outgo) in the past 37 years. 
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And why is spending always underesti- 
mated? If they're just making mistakes, why 
doesn't it happen at least half the time, that 
we come out with a surplus? 

It is no wonder there is a growing distrust 
of spending programs in Washington. 


Much Meat in United States Is Not 
Inspected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

Moch Meat ov Untrep Srares Is Nor In- 
SPECTED— DYING, DISEASED ANIMALS ARE 
SLAUGHTERED, WIND UP ON DINNER TABLES 

(By David A. Meeker) 

WASHINGTON, July 29.—That good, red 
meat on American dinner tables may not be 
good and it may be red only by virtue of 
chemicals. It may even have come from a 
four-D animal—one that was dead, dying, 
diseased or disabled when taken to the 
slaughterhouse. ` 

Most housewives are under the impression 
that all the meat they buy has been slaugh- 
tered and processed under the eyes of federal 
inspectors, but congressional hearings have 
brought out that more than 20,000,000 ani- 
mals were slaughtered for food last year with 
no Department of Agriculture inspection. 
Much of this meat went to the dinner table 
with no inspection at all. 

After Upton Sinclair's “The Jungle” was 
published in 1906, a national uproar resulted 
in enactment of the Meat Inspection Act, 
which provided for federal inspection of meat 
moving in interstate commerce. Under that 
law, amended only once since enactment, the 
Department of Agriculture's 4000 inspectors 
provide some assurance that meat shipped 
from state to state is wholesome. 

In the case of meat slaughtered, processed 
and sold within a state, no federal Inspec- 
tions are made. Twenty-six states have laws 
providing for mandatory inspection of 
slaughter and processing. Thirteen states pro- 
vide for voluntary inspection and two states 
have limited regulations on meat packing. 

Missouri is one of nine states that do not 
inspect meat, but a mandatory meat inspec- 
tion law is to go into effect in Missouri Oct. 
13. Illinois has a mandatory inspection law. 
The new Missouri statute was enacted by the 
recent session of the Legislature. 

Missouri has 258 plants that slaughter or 
process meats outside of federal inspections. 
In 1962, federal inspectors visited some of 
them and filed confidential memorandums 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

The previously unpublished reports have 
been obtained by the Post-Dispatch. They 
alarm and nauseate the reader. 

In one plant, an inspector reported, “skins, 
snouts and the like intended for use in 
franks, bologna and imitation meat food 
products had visible hair, hair roots, scurf 
and dirt in quantity.” 

Another Inspector reported. Meat observed 
hanging in cooler contaminated with dirt 
and enteric material associated with killing 
floor. A badly bruised hindquarter observed 
along with edible meat in a boning area. 
This meat did not appear to be edible as 
human food.” 

Most, of the reports said the plants had no 
inspection of animgls before or after slaugh- 
ter, as required in federally regulated plants 
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to prevent diseased animals getting on the 
market. In many of the plants, inspectors 
found chemicals being mixed with meat to 
give it color and prevent deterioration, steps 
not permitted under federal regulations. 

Some plants were found to be of high qual- 
ity, one was called “an exemplary operation.” 
But the bulk of the reports categorized the 
Plants inspected as ranging from unsatis- 
factory” to “deplorable” and very filthy.” 

In Illinois, which has mandatory state in- 
Spection for intrastate meat, the inspectors 
found conditions ranging from very good to 
very poor and concluded that “a great deal 
of time and effort will still be needed to get 
a system of inspection in the State of Dlinols 
that will in any way compare with the fed- 
eral system.” 

After visiting a plant in the St. Louis area 
on the East Side, an inspector reported, “A 
carcass observed on the pork-cutting table 
Gisplayed an enlarged lymph gland typical 
of that of acute tuberculosis, Thus diseased 
Meat is not being sultably eliminated from 
the meat sobre.“ Illinois has 965 plants 
Outside federal regulation, 

A proposed Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 is 
being considered by the livestock and feed 
grains subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. The version of the bill sup- 
ported by the Administration would end ex- 
emptions granted to some meat shipped in 
interstate commerce and would tighten 
standards. It would provide for aid to states 
to carry on inspection programs. Coat of the 
bill is estimated at 64.850.000. 

A rival bill would extend federal inspec- 
tions to all meat-packing and processing 
Plants covered by the Taft-Hartley law, pro- 
viding federal inspection for most of the 
intrastate operations not now regulated. - 

Opposition to the legislation springs from 
Southern congressmen who oppose extension 
of federal authority and from the powerful 
meat lobby. 

Proponents of the bill say that state in- 
Spection has proved inadequate, primarily 

_ because many states refuse to appropriate 
sufficient funds for adequate personnel, 

In Missouri, the General Assembly appro- 
priated 8285400 for inspection. This and 
about 680.000 in fees paid by packers would 
provide a director, 10 full-time veterinarians 
and the equivalent of 40 full-time inspectors. 

United Stat-s Department of Agriculture 
Officials question whether the staff is ade- 
quate. They doubt that the legislation is 
Specific enough to insure good meat Inspec- 
tion in Missourl. Regulations authorized by 
the statute have not been established by the 
Missouri Department of Agriculture. If they 
are strong, it will de start on improving intra- 
state meat standards. 


Indicted Pair on Poverty War Payroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 


Associated Press article from Houston, - 


Tex. The article follows: 

Inorcrep Pam on Poverty Wan PAYROLL | 

Hovuston.—Two of the five former Texas 
Southern University students indicted for 
Murder and assault to murder after May 
16-17 disorder on the campus have been 
hired by Houston's war on poverty organiza- 
tion, the Houston Post said. 

In a story written for its Saturday edi- 
tions the newspaper quoted an unnamed of- 
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ficial of the Harris County Community Ac- 
tion Association as saying that Trazawell 
Franklin, Jr., 20, and Floyd Nichols, 25, were 
hired for summer work after their indict- 
ments were returned. g 

Nichols reportedly has received $1.40 an 
hour and Franklin $1.75 an hour for work 
in parks and playgrounds with poor chil- 
dren. 

The newspaper reported that Francis Wil- 
liams, HCAA executive director, said he did 
not know of the two working for his orga- 
nization. 

The Post said the deputy director and the 
personnel director of the HCCAA and Bob 
Kercheville, a spokesman for five-state 
regional OEO headquarters in Austin, all re- 
fused comment on the matter. 


Criminal Repeaters Give Clue to Way To 
Deal With Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
mounting concern across the Nation over 
rising crime rates and lawlessness in 
general. Last week the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed legislation aimed at 
helping States and communities improve 
their methods of law enforcement. 

The Wichita, Kans., Eagle in an edi- 
torial published August 11, 1967, pointed 
to the need of dealing “adequately with 
offenders” and cited FBI studies relating 
to criminal repeaters, The editorial 
states: 

We'd better take a close look at our system 
of justice. It secms designed to encourage 
repeaters. 


Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I call attention to all of 
my colleagues in the House this timely 
editorial. We are alarmed over lawless- 
ness and crime, and the recent FBI report 
gives cause for further deliberation and 
action by all those responsible for mean- 
ingful law enforcement and rehabilita- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

CRIMINAL REPEATERS GIVE CLUE TO War 

To DAL WITH PROBLEM 

Crime statistics have become like traffic 
statistics. They are so bad, and so increasingly 
bad, that the nation regularly looks them 
over, screams for a moment, then ignores 
them with a feeling of futility. x 

It’s time to look them over again, for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has released 
its annual analysis of the nation’s crime. We 
could simply scream about the 11 per cent 
increase in serious crime in 1966, as compared 
with 1965. Or we could let off our annual 
bellow about teen-age criminals, because of 
Statistics showing a great increase in criminal 
involvement of people 18 and under. 

Instead, we would rather look at a couple 
of segments in the FBI report that, while 
discouraging, are encouraging, for they show 
that the country has a couple of handles 
for getting hold of the crime problem. These 
segments are that showing the high rate of 
criminal repeaters, and that showing the low 
average of serious criminal cases solved by 
arrest. 

The FBI studied records of 41,733 
arrested in 1966, who had previous 


persons, 
criminal 
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records. On an average, their records dated 
back to 10 years, involving six arrests, three 
convictions and two imprisonments apiece. 
Juvenile crime made its usual frigh 
increase in 1966. But the FBI points out 
that only five out of 100 young persons were 
involved in crime in 1966. 

We might go a long way toward solving our 
crime problem if we dealt adequately with 
offenders. Repeaters were found in large num- 
bers among those who had had every kind of 
treatment—parole, probation, acquittal, even 
those from “half-way houses“ of rehabilita- 
tion. Before the public decides rehabilita- 
tion is useless, however, we'd better take a 
close look at our system of justice. It seems 
designed to encourage repeaters. Justice is 
neither swift nor sure. If an offender is con- 
victed, he is sent to a prison in which he 
has little or no chance of rehabilitation, 
When he gets out, society is apt to shun 
him, keep him from working in productive 
jobs, and therefore encourage him to return 
to crime—in which he has probably had a 
graduate course from fellow convicts in 
prison. 

During 1966, our law enforcement agencies 
solved an average of only 24 per cent of the 
serious crimes brought to their attention, 
an eight per cent decline over the 
year. Police methods are better than a decade 
ago, but more police are needed. Last year, 
the number of police employes increased, for 
the first time since 1960, but only a little. In 
face of increasing population, Increasing 
crime, and increasing demands for traffic 
control and other non-criminal activities, the 
police are increasingly outnumbered. And 
police pay is scarcely designed to get and 
keep the best men. 

If we could have enough well-trained, 
seasoned police to apprehend criminals, if we 
could capture and deal with the hard core 
“career” criminals, we would be a long way 
toward solving our shameful crime problem. 

It would cost too much? Last year, there 
were 6,500 people murdered. They paid the 
ultimate cost to crime—their lives. Goods 
worth $600-million were stolen in robberies, 
burglaries and larcenies. We didn't want to 
throw a lot of statistics at you, but a few 
are irresistible: In 1966 there were 36 arrests 
for criminal offenses (excepting traffic) for 
each 1,000 Americans. Crime increased 13 
per cent in the suburbs, 10 per cent in large 
cities, 10 per cent in rural areas. Since 1960, 
the crime increase has outstripped the popu- 
lation growth by nearly 7 to 1. 

No society can lve with so much 
lawlessness, 


A Great Sailor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the Army, Navy and Air Force Journal, 
July 29, 1967] 
A Great Sartor 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

David L. McoDnald was not quite 18 when 
he entered the U.S. Naval Academy, and had 
not yet celebrated his 22nd birthday when 
he departed with his new commission for 
duty as a junior officer aboard the battle- 
ship Mississippi in June 1928. 

Next week—on 1 August—as he approaches 
his 61st birthday and the anniversary of his 
43rd year in Naval uniform, he returns to 
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Annapolis to relinquish the highest post a 
Naval officer can hold. 

In the long span of years from midship- 
man to retirement as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral McDonald has watched the 
decimated fleet of the post-WWI period ex- 
pand and grow into the two-ocean Navy of 
WWII, and steam into an eventual position 
of world dominance on the seas, moving 
ever closer to the nuclear fleet of the future. 

For the last four of those years, he has 
stood at the helm and guided the Navy 
through the tides of dynamic change. He 
has worked indefatigably not only to im- 
prove ships and weapons and to revamp and 
strengthen organizational and management 
functions, but to develop enlightened per- 
sonnel policies. 

As a young officer, David McDonald learned 
the hard way about some of the Navy’s “peo- 
ple” problems. He served in the grades of En- 
sign and Lt(jg) for more than eight years 
and was a Lieutenant for another 5%. By 
1946, after 18 years’ service and as a result of 
the speedier promotions of WWII. he was a 
captain, earning princely basic pay of $357 
per month. He had to walt 11 years and 7 
months for his next promotion. 

The sacrifices he made along the way, both 
for himself and for his family, are all too 
apparent. So, too, is the obvious fact that he 
was guided by the challenge of career service, 
rather than any promise or prospect of finan- 
cial reward. 

Once he had reached the top, however, he 
did not forget about those still the 
long. arduous climb. As CNO, he saw to it 
that the Navy made renewed efforts to im- 
prove both the challenges and the rewards 
of career service. Creation of the highly effec- 
tive Alford Task Force and its probing study 
of ways and means to retain more career Navy 
men, is but one example of the concern he 
felt for people. 

His successful fight to prevent reduction of 
the carrier force was no more important in 
many ways than his equally successful efforta 
in winning hazardous duty pay for flight 
deck personnel. 

But there can be no realistic summary of 
his achievements as CNO, fust as there can 
be no capsulized version of the other 39 years 
he spent in uniform. That would take a 
book. And even then it might not tell all of 
the little things that made him—in the 
words of the President—"a great sallor.“ 

Along with the Navy and the other Serv- 
ices, we salute him. “Well done,” Admiral. 


Chicago’s New Symbol of Its Cultural 
Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, August 
15 marks an historic date in Chicago. 

This is the day that Mayor Daley and 
a group of distinguished leaders in the 
arts and sciences, as well as the entire 
population of Chicago, participates in the 
unveiling of a new Chicago landmark—a 
50-foot high sculpture created by Pablo 
Picasso. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, in an excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in its edi- 
tions of August 15, has captured the real 
meaning and the real spirit of this his- 
toric breakthrough on the cultural front 
for the people of Chicago, 
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Pablo Picasso created this unusual 
modernistic sculpture as a gift to the 
people of Chicago. 

This 162-ton steel work of art in Chi- 
cago will now take its place along with 
other historic landmarks of the world 
such as the Eifel Tower in Paris, the 
Mermaid in Copenhagen, the Golden 
Gate Bridge in San Francisco, the Em- 
pire State Building in New York, and 
many others. 

There will, of course, be those who will 
not agree with the presence of this un- 
usual Picasso creation in the Civic Cen- 
ter of Chicago. As free citizens, it is their 
pirvilege to disagree and even disavow, 
but I believe Mayor Daley deserves the 
highest commendation for permitting 
and sharing in this historic cultural 
breakthrough for the city of Chicago. 

The fact that Mayor Daley has shared 
in this venture again demonstrates the 
depth of his great dedication to his be- 
loved Chicago, not only as the mighty in- 
dustrial center of the world, not only as 
an inspiring commercial center, not only 
as the busiest transportation hub of the 
world, not only as the seat of the finest 
institutions of learning in the world, not 
only as an inspiring medical center, but 
now Chicago becomes—with the addition 
of this huge Picasso—a new horizon for 
those who would deal in the field of art 
and culture. 

The thrilling Sun-Times editorial 
which so significantly grasps the spirit of 
Chicago on this historic day of unveiling 
follows: 

THE UNVEILING 

The Picasso is unveiled today and 
for the first time can be seen in full view in 
ita permanent architectural environment. 
Looking at a work of art 50 feet high is a 
visual experience quite unlike an impression 
of it obtained from a photograph. 

Whether Chicagoans will be able to see 
the great sculpture “like it is,” after it has 
been tried and condemned in absentia by a 
kangaroo court of self-appointed art critics, 
remains to be seen. The verban smog which 
has shrouded it more effectively than the 
canvas screen while it was under construc- 
tion, nevertheless, is showing signs of 


To those familiar with art, the controversy 
over the Chicago Picasso must seem like a 
late-late show on TV—the same story, the 
same cast of characters with the same leading 
man, filmed more than 50 years ago. The 
battle over Picasso and modern art has long 
been fought and won and become art his- 
tory with which some of our citizens seem 
to be just catching up. Picasso himself must 
be the most surprised individual to find his 
art controversial today. It should make the 
old maestro feel young again. 

Picassos works are enshrined in muse- 
ums throughout the world. Art collectors vie 
with each other for the possession of an 
example from his hand. If any controversy 
remains about Picasso today, it is limited to 
the auction room where his works bring the 
highest prices ever paid for the art of a living 
artist. 


Were the Chicago Picasso merely a new 
acquisition by a private collector, there un- 
doubtedly would be little controversy. (Some 
like Picasso and some don’t.) But a colossal 
Picasso in Chicago’s front yard makes it an 
event which promises to change the cultural 
climate of the city. 

Chicago, hitherto, has never quite managed 
to keep her artists at home. Once they ma- 
ture they leave for where the action is— 
usually New York or the West Coast. While 
an instant Renaissance cannot be expected 
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to result from a single example of new and 
challenging art, the presence of a Picasso in 
the Civic Center Plaza does serve as an offi- 
cial sign of welcome to new and stimulating 
creative effort. Above all, this new public 
monument will stand as a symbol of free- 
dom of expression. 

The sculpture's lyrical lines are a blithe 
contrast to the geometric discipline of the 
architecture in the area. They express a sense 
of freedom more truly than any classical lady 
in a marble nightgown upon a pedestal. 

New times demand new images to express 
them. Picasso with his radar-like perception 
has been among the first to sense this strange 
new world in which we find ourselves. He has 
put in 65 years of prodigious labor to create 
a new vocabulary necessary to express it, The 
new world which Picasso expresses is, nat- 
urally, not the pretty little calendar world of 
our grandfather's time. 

A non-static vision is required to make a 
picture of our new world and also to see it. 
Unaware of this, some spectators of contem- 
porary art are, not surprisingly, baffled by 
what they see and moved to anger by their 
frustration. They think somebody is putting 
something over on them, which, of course, at 
the same time, absolves them on any effort to 
adjust their own vision. It is reassuring in our 
ever-changing age to know that c-a-t spells 
cat, or tor the animal in a reason- 
able likeness of it. But artists like Picasso go 
far beyond this primary stage of education. 

Simple vision can make out the face of a 
lady in the Picasso. Its significance, 
however, is not that elementary. If it is the 
face of a lady, it is more enigmatic than the 
smile of Mona Lisa or the face of the Sphinx, 
and may, in time, become as familiar as both. 

Unquestiomably, it is already a milestone 
in Chicago's cultural landscape, and should 
be a conversation piece for gencrations to 
come, 


Running Backward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. Speaker, the 
El Cajon, Calif., Daily Californian, an 
independent newspaper circulating in my 
district, last week carried a perceptive 
editorial about the likely political conse- 
quences of the negative actions dictated 
by the so-called conservative coalition 
in this session of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Run BACKWARD AND LOSE A RACE 


Conservative Republicans in Congress are 
blindly undermining whatever slender 
chance the GOP presidential nominee will 
have next year of replacing Lyndon B. John- 
son, 

By aligning themselves repeatedly with 
Southern Democrats on key votes, especially 
in the House, the Republicans are furnish- 
ing President Johnson with a perfect scape- 
goat, He will have as much fun—and prob- 
ably as much success—castigating the 90th 
Congress as Harry Truman did the “do-noth- 
ing” 80th in the 1946 campaign. 

The House Republican leadership, not 
noted for political astuteness, apparently has 
forgotten the principal lesson of the 1900 
campaign: That for a Republican to win the 
presidency he must take an increasingly 
larger share of the city vote. Richard Nixon 
proved conclusively that a bad showing in 
the cities is fatal to presidential ambition. 
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Yet the conservative Republicans in Con- 
gress have ignored the requisites. They have 
teamed up with Southern Democrats to de- 
feat programs aimed primarily at solving the 
problems that afflict major urban centers. 
They have renewed the old obstructionist al- 
lance which accounts for a long list of Re- 
publican election failures in the past 30 
years. They have further tarnished the rep- 
utation of their party by consorting with 
Narrow-minded and selfish men In a mean 
display of political irresponsibility. 

It is odd the Republican conservatives 
cannot see that they are being used. The 
Southern Democrats with whom they bar- 
gain lose nothing, They preserve their privi- 
leged positions in the legislative hierarchy 
because they are Democrats and because the 
Democrats win vital elections. They can frus- 
trate thelr own party's program, with GOP 
help, and never suffer in the slightest. Their 
positions are secure and to them that is all 
that matters. 

Republicans are the losers. They cannot 
Operate successfully from a regional base as 
do the Southern Democrats; they must op- 
erate from a national base or not at all. Yet 
their legislative tactics frequently reveal a 
strange unawareness of the requirements for 
gaining national power. They shun respon- 
sibility for presenting solutions to national 
problems and consider their work done when 
they have, for whatever reasons, sabotaged a 
program offered by the Democratic admin- 
istration. 

This is playing with political fire, Lyndon 
Johnson isn’t going to let the Republican 
conservatives or the American people forget 
who gutted his program for urban improve- 
ment. And it would be sheer stupidity for the 
Republicans to assume they can draw up an- 
other of those “blame LBJ for the riots” 
statements and make it stick. The voters will 
look at the record to find out who they should 
blame. 

The Southern Democrats do not make de- 
pendable allies for a party which is trying to 
curry national favor to win a presidential 
election. They may be able to throw the sup- 
port of the South to the GOP presidential 
candidate if he's conservative enough, but of 
What value is that? Both Nixon and Barry 
Goldwater carried the South but they didn’t 
win the elections. 

Legislative indifference will exact a heavy 
price from the Republicans during next 
year's campaign. They will be cast in their 
old familiar role as obstructionists and men 
with rear-view vision. They'll have to defend 
their alliance with the Southern Democrats 
and that will be difficult to do. Voters will 
Want to know what alternatives the House 
Republicans proposed and they will be 
Gbliged to answer, “Very few.” 

There may be some truth to Everett Dirk- 
sen's assertion that Lyndon Johnson and the 
Democrats are defeating themselves. But if 
that can be sald about the Democrats, it can 
also be said in double measure about the 
Republicans, 


Rising Solid Wastes Called U.S. Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ED REINECKE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 
Mr. REINECKE. Mr, Speaker, a recent 


issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
Carried a report of an address by the 
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Nation's Surgeon General, Dr. William H. 
Stewart, on the serious problems of solid 
waste disposal. 

The problems facing this Nation in the 
matter of solid waste disposal are mostly 
technological. It is time that we took a 
serious look at the problem, and began 
to find some scientific solutions. This 
problem, like that of water conservation, 
air pollution, urban congestion, and law 
enforcement, can be easily solved tech- 
nologically. We should move ahead dis- 
regarding the political chaos created by 
conflicting interest. 

Here follows the article: 

Ristnc Soumip Wasres CALLED U.S, THREAT 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WASHINGTON.—"Rubbish,” was one term 
applied to a recent speech by the country’s 
Surgeon General, Dr. William H. Stewart. 

“Garbage,” was another. 

Both were accurate, and not derogatory. 

For rubbish, garbage, junk, trash, refuse 
of any and every kind was the subject of 
Dr. Stewart's opening remarks to a confer- 
ence he had called here in the capital on 
the overall topic of “solid wastes.” 

It didn't take him five minutes to make 
clear to his audience what a threat to the 
country's health, economy, society, progress 
this ever-expanding mountain of refuse, gar- 
bage, junk, and the like actually is. 

Every day, according to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the country’s urban communities pro- 
duce 800 million pounds of solid wastes. 
That means some 165 million tons of solid 
waste a year, And by 1980, with the popula- 
tion increases and constant increase in waste 
per person per day, that will come to 260 
million tons a year! ° 

This avalanche or glacier of waste that is 
spreading over the countryside threatens to 
overwhelm and destroy large areas, much as 
Mt. Vesuvius wiped out Pompeii centuries 


ago. 

This just can't go on, was the subject of 
Dr. Stewart's remarks, and ways must be de- 
vised to take care of the megatons of wastes 
generated by the processes of modern liv- 
ing.” He charged that “waste collection and 
disposal methods have not basically changed 
for a quarter of a century, while the size 
of the problem has magnified enormously.” 

According to his figures the United States 
today is spending nearly $3 billion a year to 
collect and dispose of refuse and other solid 
wastes. But it is doing it about as it did 30 
years ago. Incineration, landfill, composting, 
salvage, and reclamation are still the meth- 
ods used to get rid of solid wastes. 

But, according to Dr. Stewart, if this is 
the age of science and technology, as every- 
one says it is, then “science and technol- 
ogy must develop better disposal methods,” 
and they must be given “high priority” for 
this task. 

The purpose of this gathering and the rea- 
son for the hope Dr. Stewart expressed that 
something will be done, rest on the possibil- 
ities written into the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act of 1965. “This, for the first time,” said 
the General, “gives us specific 
mechanisms” for attacking this problem. 

The only trouble with the solid-waste dis- 
posal program, suggested the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, was that it was having to operate on 
a $12 million budget. 

New York City Commissioner of Sanitation 
Samuel J, Kearing has said of his city’s solid- 
waste disposal problems, “We could take the 
NASA (National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration) approach, putting all our tech- 
nological knowledge into a crash program.” 
“But then you are talking about a billion- 
dollar instead of the $100 million 
we need to put into working machinery.” 
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Finance in Two Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Journal of Commerce, New York, 
August 2, 1967, entitled “Finance in Two 
Wars”: 

FINANCE IN Two Wars 

It is Customary for those who console them- 
selves with the thought that the rising Viet- 
mam War costs are not yet as impressive as 
were those of the Korean conflict to cite the 
fact that the Vietnam War outlays have not 
yet reached 10 per cent of the gross national 
product, as compared with 14 per cent of a 
much smaller GNP in the 1950-52 Korean 
period. This is cited as some justification for 
the fact that swollen domestic expense can 
continue without any war-induced reduction, 
butter can be supplied as plentifully as guns 
and there is nothing to worry about. 

There has been, we believe, too little stress 
upon the radically different conditions that 
prevail during this war as compared with the 
Korean period. What stands out most pain- 
Tully by way of difference is the fact that the 
$33 billion rise in defense spending in the 
1950-52 period was financed out of increased 
government revenues, whereas the $24 billion 
rise in Vietnam expense in the two years fol- 
lowing the 1965 escalation—now being fur- 
ther increased not only by enemy action but 
by tragic accidents such as that which befell 
the carrier Forrestal—has been more than 
half financed by increased debt. 

There are other points of great dissimilar- 
ity in these two war periods, and in a recent 
economic letter the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland has done a public service in point- 
ing some of them out. 

In the Korean period various measures 
raised corporate tax labilities by 50 per cent, 
personal tax Habilities by nearly 30 per cent 
and total government revenues by over 32 
per cent. Curbs were placed upon installment 
and mortgage credit. There were wage and 
price controls, then as now somewhat un- 
sophisticated and not applied with any vigor. 

Two other factors then operated to ease the 
burden upon financial markets which today 
are being felt so keenly. When the Korean 
War came, the federal budget was in a sub- 
stantial surplus instead of in the monumen- 
tal deficit position of today. And, most im- 
portant of all, nondefense federal spending 
was held in check and in the second quarter 
of 1952 was actually lower than in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1950. Federal debt at the end 
of June, 1952, was not up by some $14 bil- 
lion, with more to come, but was up only $18 
billion from June, 1950, in spite of the rise 
of $33 billion in spending. There were more 
guns and less butter. 

With fiscal policy working in high gear, 
monetary policy then had less of a burden 
than it does now and while interest rates 
firmed, they did not go to anything like the 
current levels as indicated not only by bank 
lending rates but by rates of return obtain- 
able in the short- and long-term bond mar- 
kets. Three-month Treasury bills rose in yield 
from 1.2 to 1.7 per cent and high grade cor- 
porate bonds from 28 to 3.2 per cent not to 
yields above 6 per cent which have once 
again since last year threatened transfer of 
funds from savings institutions to the bond 
market. The small increase in rates in 1950- 
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52 was the more surprising because it was 
in 1951 that the accord between the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury ended the sys- 
tem of “pegging” of the government bond 
market. 

When fighting began in Korea the period 
of war-born shortages of goods which marked 
World War II was fresh in the public mind 
and the wave of private spending which en- 
sued not only eliminated slack left over 
from the 1948-49 recession, but pushed con- 
sumer expenditures up by an annual rate of 
30 per cent, consumer prices up by 10 per 
cent and wholesale prices still more. Use 
of manufacturing facilities went from 87 to 
95 per cent and unemployment fell from 5 
to 4 per cent. These developments, not yet 
paralleled in the current war, were the tar- 
get of aggressive fiscal policy. 

Today fiscal. policy as well as monetary 
policy is highly expansionary and only now 
is the administration getting around to the 
idea that something ought to be done about 
tightening it by a tax rise which may come 
at the wrong time, but which may be adopt- 
ed in desperation because of the rise in in- 
terest rates which has been mainly produced 
by the prospect of heavy Treasury financing 
on top of record-breaking private long-term 
capital issues. 

The Korean War, in brief, was soundly 
financed; the current one has not been. The 
Korean confilct brought to money market 
squeezes or crunches; this one has. In the 
Korean period there was no now-you-see-it- 
and-now-you-don't administration policy, al- 
though at the time the administration then 
in power was criticized for some of its con- 
trols. There was no problem of killing off 
housing through the mortgage market, for 
interest rates did not go high enough. 

The Central National Bank of Cleveland's 
analysis, by its economist, C. W. Walton, 
draws some mild lessons from its own com- 
parisons of the periods of the two wars, One 
is that, while it is hard to trim nondefense 
government spending, with so much of it 
determined by prior legislation, it can be 
done. The other is that since taxes and 

are two blades of the fiscal scissors, 
one obviously cant work without the other, 
which means that more reliance must be 
Placed on fiscal policy and less on monetary 
measures. These lessons, hopefully, the ad- 
ministration will learn before the Vietnam 
spending exceeds the like outlays of the 
Korean period. 


Authorizing the Secretary of Commerce To 
Provide for the Collection, Compila- 
tion, Critical Evaluation, Publication, 
and Sale of Standard Reference Data 

SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6279) to provide 
for the collection, compilation, critical eyal- 
uation, publication, and sale of standard 
reference data. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MosuHeEr]. 

Mr, MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge support for H.R. 6279, the 
standard reference data bill, although 
I do welcome the amendment to be of- 
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fered by Congressmen Fur row and 
Petty which will close the open-end au- 
thorization now written into the bill. 

Some question has been raised con- 
cerning the attitude of industry concern- 
ing this legislation. Therefore, I want to 
report that recently I had the privilege 
of participating in meetings of the In- 
dustrial Research Institute, a group 
composed of the research directors of 
practically all the great industrial corpo- 
rations of this country, as well as many 
smaller concerns. 

I can personally testify that those 
leading industrial research scientists are 
fully in support of H.R. 6279. Their sup- 
port was indicated in a special bulletin 
sent to all their membership in June of 
this year. Their bulletin recognized that 
the National Bureau of Standards has 
already made a good start in developing 
a national standard reference data 
system, but it was their strong opinion 
that the full potential of that program 
could not be realized unless legislation 
of the type we are discussing today is 
approved by the Congress. They placed a 
strong emphasis on the importance of 
the program as an aid to the more effi- 
cient operation of industrial research, 
with great savings resulting, but a pro- 
gram too large for any agency in the 
private sector to accomplish. 

Those top industrial scientists com- 
pletely agreed that this is a proper and 
necessary function for the Bureau of 
Standards. It is, in fact, imperative in 
our national interest. j 

Mr. the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. DapparIo] has stated 
that this already is an ongoing program 
within the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The purpose of H.R. 6279 is to make 
the program more efficient. 

It will facilitate the means by which 
standard reference data can receive the 
widest distribution to our businesses, uni- 
versities, Government agencies, and 
other people that require this. data in 
their everyday work, and, at the same 
time, it will make it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to get back a portion of its in- 
vestment in this data. 

Every year, about 1 million research 
papers are published in over 35,000 tech- 
nical journals, About half the research 
papers contain unevaluated data. Some 
of this data consists of numbers which 
describe the important properties of 
materials, for example; melting point, 
density, strength, boiling point, electrical 
properties and so forth. These numbers 
are used by scientists in research proj- 
ects and by engineers in design and pro- 
duction work. The success or failure of 
their efforts may hinge on the accuracy 
and reliability of reference data. 

During the hearings on the bill last 
year, the committee consulted with rep- 
resentatives of universities, industry, 
professional societies, and nonprofit re- 
search institutes concerning the merits 
of the bill. No one has denied that a com- 
prehensive program to collect, evaluate, 
and disseminate standard reference data 
is of the utmost importance for the effi- 
cient conduct of our national research 
and development effort. Nor has anyone, 
shown that the task could be done cheap- 
er or more efficiently by an organization 
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other than the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

In fact, the testimony indicated that a 
private organization could not under- 
take a program of this magnitude be- 
cause of the scope and cost of the pro- 
gram, nor could another Federal agency 
undertake this program without harm- 
ing its primary mission responsibilities. 

The National Bureau of Standards has 
been active in both materials research 
and the publication of reference data for 
many years. Under the provisions of HR. 
6279, the Bureau will coordinate, stimu- 
late, and support the expansion of exist- 
ing organizations already producing ref- 
erence data. Through central coordina- 
tion, duplication of effort would be 
avoided. At the same time, the Bureau 
will be made aware of any gaps in our 
storehouse of reference data. Perhaps 
most important, through the use of pan- 
els of outside experts, the Bureau will 
assure that the reference data produced 
will meet standards of quality, and that 
all the data would be critically evaluated 
by specialists in the various fields. 

Mr. Chairman, the standard reference 
data system will not solve the entire sci- 
entific information program we face to- 
day. But it will solve an important part 
of the problem. This country spends bil- 
lions of dollars each year, in both public 
and private funds, for the performance 
of research and development. A great 
deal of this R. & D. requires reliable data 
on the properties of materials. Does it 
make sense to have highly trained, highly 
paid scientists and engineers spend hours 
or days of their time wading through 
mountains of paper looking for a num- 
ber? Technical manpower is a national 
resource we cannot afford to squander or 
to use inefficiently. Duplication of effort 
must be eliminated. Our scientists and 
engineers should be able to pick up a 
book and easily find the number they 
want. They should be able to use that 
number with confidence. The right num- 
ber at the right time can save many 
times over the cost of having to deter- 
mine the number experimentally. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY, I cannot recollect that it 
has been emphasized that industry, ac- 
cording to the testimony given our com- 
mittee, will benefit to the tune of about 
100 to 1 for every dollar that the Gov- 
ernment invests in this program, and I 
think it is a proper function for Gov- 
ernment to perform this type of work in 
order to help our American industry. 

Mr. MOSHER. The gentleman knows 
that it is impossible to estimate fully 
what those benefits will be, but they are 
tremendous, of course. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSHER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr, Chairman, I wish 
to thafik the gentleman from Ohio for 
having given us in detail the informa- 
tion that he has obtained from his per- 
sonal participation at such a meeting. It 
is in keeping with his competence and 
high capability, as demonstrated during 
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the course of these hearings, where he 
was the senior member on the minority 
side. He worked with the committee with- 
out any partisan objectives, and the leg- 
islation is good legislation, I believe, in 
great part because of his own unselfish 
and capable contribution. 

Mr. MOSHER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Harr], 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
Yielding. I simply wished to ask my 
esteemed colleague, with whom I came to 
Congress some 7 years ago, in view of his 
statement about this international or- 
ganization—— 

Mr. MOSHER. It is not an interna- 
tional organization. It is an American 
industrial research organization. These 
are all Americans. 

Mr. HALL. I took it from hearing your 
opening statement that you are a mem- 
ber of that organization. 

Mr. MOSHER. No; they invited me to 
Participate in their discussion of this 
subject. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman is not a 
Member of that organization or any as- 
sociation to which it might belong, and 
soa not have any personal interest in 

? 

Mr. MOSHER. That is correct. They 
invited me there to obtain information 
about the thinking of Congress on this 
subject, 

Mr. HALL. I am sure the gentleman 
informed them, and I compliment them 
on the 100-to-1 benefits that they may 
reap therefrom. I thank the gentleman. 


AFL-CIO Poll Shows Solid Support for 
President Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
evidence here that union members today 
would vote overwhelmingly for President 
Johnson's reelection against any poten- 
tial Republican candidate. 

This is the finding of a poll conducted 
by the AFL-CIO. The results of this poll 
are explained in a recent article by Alex- 
ander E. Barkan, director of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education. 

Mr. Barkan demonstrates that the ma- 
Jority of members support the Presi- 
dent’s policies in Vietnam and believe 
that he is doing a good job in the White 
House. 

The union members go down the line 
with the President's domestic program 
and his economic policies. All in all they 
have given Lyndon B. Johnson a re- 
Sounding—and deserved—vote of confi- 
dence. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
informative article from the AFL-CIO 
Federationist in the RECORD: 
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TRR UNION MEMBER: PROFILE AND ATTITUDES 

Union members today would vote over- 
whelmingly for President Johnson's reelec- 
tion against any potential Republican can- 
diate. They support the President’s legisla- 
tive achievements and endorse the legislative 
goals of the AFL-CIO and the President. Yet 
there is some uncertainty and unease among 
unionists, notably concerning jobs and eco- 
nomic security, some areas of civil rights 
and Viet Nam, though the vast majority of 
union members support the President's con- 
duct of the war there. 

These are among the major general find- 
ings of-a survey taken among union mem- 
bers by professional polister John Kraft. 
Those interviewed did not know the poll was 
just of union members or who sponsored the 


aig SOR these generalities are a host of 
specifics that point up the attitudes of union 
members toward their unions and their gov- 
ernment in the mid-1960s. 

The scientific accuracy of the poll is above 
question. It was conducted among a cross- 
section of 1,700 union members representing 
12 separate international unions—industrial, 
craft and service. An accurate age, sex, re- 
gional and racial sampling was involved. 

Though 1,700 may appear to be a small 
figure among an overall AFL-CIO member- 
ship of some 13.5 million, in the world opin- 
ion polling it is actually a large sampling, 
far more generous than most. Major national 
polis—Harris, Gallup and others—normally 
rely on a sampling of only between 2,000 
and 4,000 in forecasting the outcome of pres- 
idential elections among a potential vote of 
more than 110 million. 

The Kraft survey was commissioned by 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion. Its findings reflect the feelings and 
opinions of members as of January 1967, 
when the poll was conducted. 

From the survey, this general profile 
emerged of the trade union member today: 

32 percent of union families are in the 
$5,000 to $7,500 a year income range (figures 
embrace total family income of the union 
member, thus including in many cases the 
working wife of a member and/or working 
offspring); 


46 percent are in the $7,500 to $15,000 a 


year income range; 

25 percent of union members are less than 
30 years old; 

Nearly 50 percent are less than 40 years old; 

Nearly 50 percent of all members now live 
in suburbs; 

Nearly 75 percent of members under 40 live 
in suburbs; 

About 20 percent of unjon members are 
women; 

About 13 percent of union members are 
Negro and 4 percent are Mexican, Oriental or 
other minority; 

25 percent of present members have be- 
longed to their union for 5 years or less; 

54 percent have belonged to their union 
for 10 years or more; 

58 percent identify themselves as Demo- 
crats, 16 percent as Republicans, 17 percent 
as independents and 9 percent are not sure. 

HOW MEMBERS WOULD VOTE 

The Kruft poll revealed that, as of January 
1967, union members would have voted for 
President Johnson's reelection overwhelm- 
ingly against any of the prominently-men- 
tioned potential Republican candidates. 
Since January represented a low ebb in the 
President's popularity with the public at 
large and since recent public opinion polls 
show a sharp upturn in his popularity, in- 
evitably this would reflect an even higher 
standing for the President among union 
members than the following figures show: 


Un percent] 
Age group 
Total Under 30 30-49 50 and 
over 
55 55 53 55 
22 25 21 21 
15 12 18 14 
8 8 8 10 
46 a2 43 51 
30 47 29 25 
19 10 2 17 
5 1 3 7 
60 57 62 59 
16 23 16 13 
12 15 16 20 
7 5 6 8 
55 58 55 55 
20 27 18 19 
18 8 2¹ 17 
7 7 6 9 


selves emphatically for the reelection of 
Lyndon Johnson against any GOP contender. 
For example, the President would defeat 


and New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
55-20. 

It should be kept in mind the Kraft poll 
was conducted in January, when the Presi- 
dent's popularity as reflected in national 
polls generally was lower than today. The 


‘Louis Harris poll in January showed only 43 


percent who gave the President a good job 
rating, By June, it had soared to 58 percent, 
Any increase in his popularity among the 
public-at-large inevitably would be accom- 
panied by a like, or greater, increase in his 
standing among union members. In the 
January findings of the Kraft poll, among 
only one group of unionists did the Presi- 
Gent trail any potential GOP opponent. 
Union members under 30 at that time fav- 
ored Governor over LBJ, 47-42. 

When members were asked how they voted 
in the presidential election of 1964, they 
responded Johnson over former Senator 
Barry Goldwater by 60-12, Asked how they 
would vote today If the same two were paired, 
members declared 56-16 for Johnson, a re- 
markably slight slippage given the Presi- 
dent's length of time in office and the mo- 
mentous events of his tenure, 

The President's popularity as a candidate 
is mirrored in the widespread acceptance of 
his legislative achievements and goals, most 
of which are supported by the AFL-CIO. 

Members were queried on the major na- 
tional issues of recent years as to their 
degree of support or opposition. From medi- 
care to poliution control, they backed by 
huge margins the achievements and aims of 
the Administration and projected improve- 
ments in most progressive programs already 
on the books. 

For example, when asked if medicare cov- 
erage should be expanded, 74 percent re- 
sponded “yes.” Asked if they supported fed- 
eral efforts toward water pollution control, 
94 percent said “yes” and 91 percent were for 
air pollution control programs. On expanding 
the scope of workmen’s compensation, 76 per- 
cent said “yes.” Ninety-one percent backed 
truth-in-packaging legislation and a lke 
percentage supported truth-in-lending. 

There were lower, but still substantial, per- 
centages of support for expanded federal aid 
to education, 67 percent, and a minimum 
wage increase, 71 percent. 

Support for repeal of Taft-Hartley Section 
14(b) was 2-1 among members, with 54 per- 
cent. agreeing 14(b) should be repealed, 23 
percent disagreeing and 23 percent not sure. 
Support for repeal was strongest where 
awareness of the right-to-work“ issue was 
highest. In states where an open shop law 
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prevails, and in states where it has been a 
live issue, union members overwhelmingly 
reject it and want 14(b) repealed. 

The strongest support for AFL-CIO posi- 
tions on almost all major issues occurred 
among women members. 

Interestingly, a mild division between 
younger and older members crops up in the 
degree of support evidenced for certain is- 
sues. More recent prominent issues—like air 
and water pollution control and consumer 
legislation—achieve a slightly higher degree 
of support among younger than among older 
members, Conversely, issues that dwelled in 
Congress for years—issues with roots in the 
1930s, 40s and 50s—garner higher support 
among older than among younger members. 
Medicare, for example, gets 75 percent sup- 
port from members in their 40s and 78 per- 
cent from members 50 and over, while it gets 
70 percent support from members under 30, 
many of whom apparently view it as a prob- 
lem that won't crop up for them until far 
down the road. 

Despite their clear approval of President 
Johnson's performante and program, union 
members—like other Americans—do not view 
contemporary America as Elysium. They've 
got problems and in their minds the problems 
are big ones. 

Members polled were asked this question: 
“What are the big problems on your mind— 
the things that bother you and should be 
getting attention?” The issues clearly upper- 
most in their minds were those involving jobs 
and economic security, the war in Viet Nam 
and civil rights. 

Fifty-three percent of all members listed 
economic problems ranging from the cost of 
living and taxes to the employment picture 
and wages. Forty-two percent listed the war 
in Viet Nam, with the largest percentage of 
these supporting the President's policies 
there. More than 33 percent listed civil rights 
as a major issue, While most members sup- 
ported civil rights progress in voting and 
public accommodations, support for open 
housing was slightly below the 50 percent 

t. 


Beyond these, concern about many other 
issues refiected the members’ special indi- 
vidual problems. For example, one of the 
biggest problems for members in their 408 


and early 50s turned out to be education. It 


is they, after all, who have children in the 
schools and nearing, or at, college age. 

Members were asked what problems the 
President should wrestle with and which ones 
are in the province of congressmen and sena- 
tors. The weight of responsibility for action 
on almost all major issues, in the eyes of 
members, falls on the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent. The White House, in their view, is 
where the action is. 

Finally, in terms of issues, Kraft found 
that suburban living naturally has directed 
members’ attention to suburban problems, 
often in higher priority than national issues. 
Members in the suburbs share their neigh- 
bors’ concern about local tax assessments, 
zoning, sewage and garbage disposal, street 
repairs, tion and ‘school bond 
issues, It is not that they change from liberal 

-Jekylis to conservative Hydes the moment 
they cross the city line into the suburbs; it is 
that in many cases their roster of interests 
is shuffied and becomes more locally-oriented, 


HOW THE PRESS DISTORTED THE POLL 


Before being released, the Kraft poll was 
the subject of a spate of newspaper stories— 
most of them completely distorted. 

On the basis only of hearsay, The Wall 
Street Journal ran a lengthy article on the 
poll last month. One press service picked up, 
and provided wider distribution for, the 
Journal piece. In an article crowded with dis- 
tortions and inaccuracies, some of the worst 
of them were these: 

The Journal claimed the poll showed: 
“Labor's traditional legislative goals are far 
out of line with union members’ main in- 
terests. The AFL-CIO’s No. 1 goal in 
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this session of Congress—boosting social se- 
curity payments—draws more boos than 
ch ” 


The fact it: The poll reflected overwhelm- 
ing support among union members for AFI 
CIO legislative positions with the single ex- 
ception of open occupancy housing. Further, 
social security per se was not included as a 


question in the poll, Medicare was, and mem 


bers’ support for expanded medicare was 74 
percent. 

The Journal claimed: “A surprisingly high 
proportion of rank-and-filers won't readily 
admit they belong to a union.” They “owned 


up to being union members only when 


pressed, .. ." 

The Yact is: Sixty-four percent of members 
quickly identified themselves as such when 
asked to name their associations from a list 
of yarious church, civic, social and job-re- 
lated organizations. The rest, when asked if 
they were members of a union, answered af- 
firmatively without hesitation. The loaded 
phrases in the Journal article, won't read- 
ily admit“ and “owned up,” make it appear 
many members view their membership as 
something sinister and to be hidden at all 
costs. This was not the case. 

The Journal claimed: “The poll's political 
findings were stunning. .. . It quoted “one 
incredulous union man” as saying, “It showed 
almost anyone could beat Lyndon Johnson in 
1968, even (Illinois Republican Senator) 
Charles Percy.” 

The fact is: President Johnson was an 
overwhelming favorite for reelection among 
union members when pitted in the poll 
against the most prominently-mentioned po- 
tential Republican candidates, Michigan 
Governor George Romney, former Vice-Presi- 
Gent Richard Nixon, California Governor 
Ronald Reagan and New York Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller, Senator Percy’s name did 
not even figure in the poll. 


HOW MEMBERS VIEW THE ISSUES 


Following is the degree of union member 
support, expressed in percentages, on some of 


the major issues of today: 
Un percent) 
Age group 
Total Under 30to 50 and 
30 49 over 
Expanding medicare: 

word 74 70 75 78 
13 15 14 9 
13 15 11 13 
94 98 94 9} 
r Spee 3 3 
— 8 2 3 8 
91 93 31 88 
a 4 5 4 
5 3 4 8 
54 55 55 53 
23 25 24 20 
23 20 21 27 
95 89 89 
4 3 6 4 
5 2 5 7 
78 7 78 73 

11 15 10 
13 8 12 19 
91 92 93 89 
3 2 3 3 
6 6 4 8 
7 72 73 67 
21 23 20 20 
8 5 7 3 
67 71 70 êl 
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In his polling, Kraft found most union 
members—64 percent of them—quickly re- 
ferred to their membership when asked to 
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list affiliations with various public, private, 
church or job-related organizations. All of 
those sampled answered affirmatively when 
asked directly if they are union members. 

Yet though their status as members is 
clearly in the forefront of their conscious- 
ness, this is no guarantee of member par- 
ticipation, Nor does it assure that the mem- 
ber is always listening when the union 
speaks. These facts became apparent when 
Kraft asked a related question about attend- 
ance of meetings and attention paid to union 
publications. 

The poll revealed that about 20 percent of 
members reported attending almost every 
local union meeting—a surprisingly high 
figure—and that an additional 14 percent 
attend “quite frequently.” However, some 36 
percent attend “rarely.” Members under 30 
years of age rate highest in regular attend- 
ance, while this age group also has the largest 
percentage attending meetings only rarely. 

Some 63 percent of all members answered 
that they read their union publications a 
lot." The highest readership was among 
members 50 years and older, 77 percent of 
whom answered they pay a lot of attention 
to their union publications. (Four percent 
reported they receive no union publication, 
which suggests a problem in union admin- 
istration or the age-old problem of keeping 
malling lists up-to-date.) 

The entire area of communications 
emerged as one of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the poll. For, though members by 
and large read their union journals, they 
appear to rely generally on television, daily 
papers and magazines—in that order—as 
their most trusted sources of information, 

Forty-seven percent responded that TV is 
their most reliable source (small wonder— 
the poll found that 58 percent of members 
spend 10 or more hours per week in front of 
the tube); 31 percent look to the dally news- 
papers and about 9 percent to weekly news 
magazines. Radio ran a poor fourth; only 6 
percent of members consider it the most re- 
liable information source. 

Despite the overwhelming competition of 
the mass media, however, it was clear that 
a fair portion of members still look to union 
sources as helpful, reliable providers of in- 
formation. From a list of sources of informa- 
tion, only President Johnson, a leading 
nightly network TV newscaster and a major 
weekly news magazine came before AFL-CIO 
President George Meany as the “most help- 
ful source for information.” Considered in 
context, this is an excellent showing. The 
regularity of national exposure for the Presl- 
dent, a nightly network broadcaster and a 
news magazine obviously far exceeds the ex- 
posure President Meany achieves on a na- 
tional platform. Of those who named Presl- 
dent Meany, 78 percent did so because he 
“represents my interests, levels with me, tries 
to solve problems,” This was a far higher 
percentage of identity of interest between 
the persons polled and the information 
source selected than any other listed source 
achieved. 

The Kraft poll on the whole is encouraging. 
It indicates that the policy positions adopted 
by the AFL-CIO convention accurately re- 
dect the feelings of union membership, with 
the single exception of open occupancy hous- 
ing. This has 43 percent overall support and 
25 Percent support among members under 


Yet there are warning signals. Where sup- 
port appears least strong generally is among 
younger members and more and more the 
trade union movement is becoming a 
younger movement. 

While two-thirds of members over 30, for 
example, said they pay a lot of attention to 
their union publications, only half of thote 
under 80 do. 

Though members under 30 were more em- 
phatic in believing their union should take 
a stand on important issues, they responded 
generally in lower percentages in supporting 
thelr union’s positions, 
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Though a higher percentage of young 
members reported they attend union meet- 
ings “nearby always,“ a higher percentage 
of them also answered they “never” attend. 

On some basic union positions in 
of oldline, though still crucial, matters it is 
the younger members whose support is soft- 
est. (This problem, it should be pointed out, 
is not unique to the labor movement. 
Throughout all groups in society today, it is 
the younger members who are most restive.) 

It is the younger members who are both 
less informed and less concerned with these 
issues. The tribulations of 30 years ago are 
remote from a young member's experience. 
The Depression is x moment of history and 
the issues it spawned are tangential to his 
Own life or unrelated to his problems. To 
younger members, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who was a live inspiration to many of us, is 
but a mame in the history books and his great 
&chievements a matter for the archives, 

The 1960s and their unique problems are 
What is right now to the younger member 
and the problems of yesteryear seem to bear 
Uttle if any relationship to the problems he 
sees today and tomorrow. 

As with the younger member, so with the 
Suburban member. There is no minimizing 
the impact of local issues on the life of a 
Suburbanite. In his mind, the issues are 
deeply important and, in fact, they are. They 
involye his welfare as intimately as most of 
the larger national issues. They involve. his 
home, his money, his child's education, his 
Security, his recreation. In effect, we com- 
Pete with these problems when we attempt 
to capture the member's attention and these 
are problems which from a national level 
are hard to articulate and even harder to 
engage. 

It indicates that for many members we 
have not yet succeeded in showing that na- 
tional issues have as great an impact on 
their daily lives and welfare as local ones. 

WHAT MEMBERS SEE AS PROBLEMS 


The Kraft poll asked union members this 
Question: “What are the big problems on 
your mind—the things that bother you and 
should be getting attention?” 

The three big issues on their minds and 
how they fee! about them follow. The figure 
in bold face represents the percentage of 
those polled who mentioned the issue. Per- 
centages under it represent those who felt 
the listed aspects of the overall issue was 
most important. 


Un percent] 


Age group 


Total Under 30 30 to 49 50 and 
over 
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In all, the problems faced are far easier to 
define than to deal with and the Kraft poll 
projects more questions than answers. 

For example, in terms of labor’s political 
efforts, is there a way to channel the subur- 
ban member's natural interest in local affairs 
and candidates to constructive action in the 
COPE program, which is geared primarily to 
national issues and candidafes? Can COPE 
organize in the suburbs first around local 
issues? Can it then branch out to involve 
suburban members in national issues and be- 
hind COPE-endorsed national candidates? 
We now have pilot projects seeking ways to 
reach and involve members in the suburbs, 

Most importantly, can the labor movement 
in its political and all other aspects keep the 
commitment and loyalty of its younger mem- 
bers, who make up an ever larger part of the 
movement? There is evidence that most of 
them enter with commitment. Some interna- 
tional unions are making efforts now through 
new- member programs to fan the commit- 
ment and keep it burning. A COPE program 
with building trades apprentices in attempt- 
ing to interest them in labor's political ac- 
tivities and to involve them in the political 
life of their communities. Is there more we 
can do? 

These and other questions suggest them- 
selves as a result of the Kraft poll's findings. 
The final question is: Can we find the an- 
swers? 

Speaking for COPE, I say we must and we 
will 


The Spirit of 67 
SPEECH 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a pri- 
vately sponsored exhibition is currently 
underway in my district. It is entitled 
“The Spirit of 67“ and it illustrates, 
largely through the words of John F. 
Kennedy, recent advances in communi- 
cations, industry, international relations, 
and space. Thousands of New Yorkers 
have seen this exhibit and I commend it 
to my colleagues. The ensuing statement 
evokes its aims and purposes. 

Tse Srreir or 67 


Over 190 years ago, men like Franklin, 
Washington, Adams and Jefferson, with pen 
and sword, brought a new nation into exist- 
ence, Theirs was the “Spirit of 76," an excit- 
ing time, a time for moving ahead and boldly 
facing new dangers. It was a time when the 
American Spirit was molded. Today, we are 
again moving through exciting times. Again 
we move ahead, facing the dangers before us. 
It is a time when the American Spirit, so 
strongly forged nearly 200 years ago, is being 
tested and found worthy of the challenge 
before us. This is the Spirit of 67. 

Now, more than at any other time in 
American history, we are undergoing vast 
changes in industry, education, science, in- 
ternational relations and communications. 
Today we “explore the stars, conquer the 
deserts, and encourage the arts and com- 
merce.” 

A tall order, yes, but one which the Ameri- 
can people can meet and match. It is the 
American Spirit—the Spirit of 67—that the 
Franklin Society salutes, both through this 
article and with the most dramatic exhibi- 
tion ever held in Franklin Society’s history. 

Just as the Declaration of Independence 
was the voice of the Spirit of 76, so might the 
Inaugural Address of the late President, John 


Fitzgerald Kennedy, delivered in 1961, be 
considered a testament of our times. This his- 
toric document sets forth clearly and con- 
cisely, the aims and goals of America today 
an America beset by challenges and given 
opportunities for greatness never before ex- 
perienced by any people. 

The text of the Kennedy Inaugural Ad- 
dress has been taken as the guide to this 
special exhibition, an exhibition every school 
child—every American—should visit. 

How have we as Americans met the chal- 
lenge of the Sixties? In science, education, 
international relations, space, medicine, busi- 
ness, industry, in fact, in every fleld, the chal- 
lenge of the Sixties is met and matched by an 
appropriate display of will, inventiveness and 
energy that demonstrates the American 
character. The American Spirit of 67 is a fit- 
ting answer to President Kennedy’s state- 
ment in his Inaugural Address: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

At Franklin Society, progress in the Sixties 
in medicine, industry, communications, in- 
ternational relations and space is vividly 
shown through photographic murals, models 
and exhibits. 

In medicine, you will learn how the Laser 
beam, the light knife,” operates. The Laser 
beam permits surgery that cauterizes the 
wound as it cuts, preventing loss of blood 
and spread of contamination from disease 
growth. In industry, you will learn how 
atoms can be made to work for peace. 

When you enter 217 Broadway, you will 
find suspended from the ceiling, a scale model 
of Intelsat, the communications satellite, 
which more than any previous scientific de- 
velopment has brought us closer to the rest 
of the world. Current events that happen 
anywhere in the world can now be seen on 
your television screen moments after they 
have taken place, 

President Kennedy called the United Na- 
tions an “instrument of peace,” where we 
could help develop “a new world of law, 
where the strong are just and the weak se- 
cure and the peace preserved.” 

Another interesting display in the exhibi- 
tion will show the United Nations, how it 
functions in trying to provide a better world 
for all through keeping the peace and en- 
couraging economic development through- 
out the world. You will see how the United 
Nations ls striving to bring “new life to arid 
lands“ and what it is doing to help the 
world's less fortunate children, 

One of the most important programs of 
the Sixties is that of space, and America’s 
space program is told with éxciting models, 
displays and pictures, including color photo- 
graphs of the space astronauts. Through the 
cooperation of NASA and the U.S, Treasury, 
there will be on display a model of the Mer- 
cury space craft. A 

The story of the "Spirit of 67” shows how 
as a nation, we are forging ahead in science, 
industry, medicine and international rela- 
tions to provide a “more fruitful life for all 
mankind.” 

This exhibit pays homage to that great 
revolutionary spirit of America which blazes 
on to new frontiers in its quest for a better 
world, 


Correction of Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
in the August 8 Recorp, I included a 
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newspaper account in memory of Lance 
Cpl. Charles G. Butler, Jr., who was 
killed in Vietnam. In that account there 
were three mistakes which I wish to cor- 
rect at this time. Lance Corporal Butler 
was in the service for 13 months, and 
not 6 as stated. He died on August 1, not 
August 3; and, he graduated from 
Springbrook High School in June 1965, 
not in 1966, 


SNCC in Havana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Stokely 
Carmichael's trip to Cuba was an in- 
evitable development in the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee’s 
change from a group of peaceful indi- 
viduals dedicated to the cause of civil 
rights to a group of violent hatists greatly 
responsible for the tragic events of the 
past few weeks. 

SNCC's alliance with Cuba did not 
have its beginning with Carmichael’s 
visit, but rather goes back to at least 
1964. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article written by Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak for the August 
3, 1967, edition of the Washington Post 
concerning SNCC’s relationship with 
Cuba. 


The article follows: 
SNCC IN HAVANA 


The sudden appearance of Stokely Carmi- 
chael in Havana, rubbing elbows with Fidel 
Castro and the hemisphere’s Communist 

la leaders, is an inevitable develop- 
ment in the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee’s long evolution. 

Sentimental white liberals who have con- 
sistently blinked away the worst about SNCO 
now attribute its alliance with Castro to 
deep disillusionment over Vietnam and civil 
rights. In fact, however, covert links be- 
tween SNCC and Havana stretch back at 
least to 1964. 

The flamboyant Carmichael is merely the 
outward manifestation of the SNCC Cuban 
alliance, not its cause. The principal re- 
sponsibility for moving SNCC violently to 
the left must go to two men who, unlike 
Carmichael, seldom appear on television or 
the front page. 

One is James Forman, who today holds 
no formal office in SN but is still believed 
to be its most important internal force. 
When SNCC was spawned in the Southern 
sit-in movement in February, 1960, by ideal- 
istic Negro college students, Forman was al- 
ready a hardened radical and an associate 
of Negro terrorist Robert Williams (who 
fled to Cuba to escape Federal prosecution). 

The other man is even less familiar to the 
public than Forman. He is Jack Minnis, a 
white intellectual radical who, as an instruc- 
tor at Tulane University in 1961, was a leader 
in pro-Castro activities in the New Orleans 
area. With Forman in absolute control of the 
SNCC apparatus, Minnis was named to its 
central committee and given command of 
its research operation. Despite SNCC’s cur- 
rent blacks-only policy, Minnis still wields 
backstage influence. 

By the time of the Mississipp! Summer 
Project in 1964, SNCC’s admiration for Cas- 
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troism was apparent. SNCC workers were 
distributing Castroite propaganda and mate- 
rial printed in Cuba by exile Williams ad- 
vocating guerrilla warfare by American Ne- 
groes and describing how Molotoy cocktails 
could be used in American cities. 

The clearest revelation of SNCO’s link with 
Havana, however, did not come until 1966 
when SNCC leader Julian Bond was barred 
from his seat in the Georgia Legislature. His 
case was being ably handled by white lawyer 
Charles Morgan of the Atlanta office of the 
American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU). 
Morgan is a civil libertarian but no radical. 

Suddenly a new face appeared: Victor 
Rabinowitz, a Manhattan lawyer long asso- 
ciated with far left causes and a leader in the 
National Lawyers Guild and the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, organizations 
specializing in defending Communists. Rabi- 
nowitz served as legal counsel in the United 
States for the Castro government and had 
intimate contacts in Havana. 

Forman insisted that Rabinowitz sup- 
plant Morgan as Bond’s attorney. In accord- 
ance with standard ACLU practice of de- 
ferring to other attorneys, Morgan stepped 
aside. 

At about the same time, SNCC's treas- 
ury—empty since the disaffection of white 
liberal contributors—suddently began to fill 
again. It is believed by many close to SNCC 
that the new money came from Cuba. 

Although there is no documentary evidence 
to support this suspicion, it makes sense. 
At precisely this time in 1966, Castro sban- 
doned his Moscow-ordered policy of co- 
operating only with the regular Commu- 
nist parties throughout the Hemisphere. He 
declared he would support, with arms and 
money, any revolutionary movements Com- 
munist or not. In the United States, SNCC 
would qualify for such help. 

Nor has there been much doubt lately 
about SNCC’s revolutionary nature. After 
this year’s Negro riots at Jackson (Miss.) 
State College, Mississippi SNCC leaders met 
secretly to discuss plans for more effective 
“guerrilia warfare’ in the future. In recent 
weeks, there has been serious discussion in- 
side SNCC about how to limit destruction 
to white property In future rioting and 
avoid destroying Negro property. 

Outsiders who know SNCC best disagree 
in assessing the seriousness of such plans. 
Some believe SNCC has played a part in 
most of the major riots; others believe SNCC 
is far too disorganized for that. But effec- 
tive or not, there is no longer any doubt that 
SNCC today is Fidel Castro's arm in the 
United States. 


Tyranny in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a little more than a hundred 
days ago an event took place which car- 
ries a great deal of significance for the 
United States and the world. The demo- 
cratic Government of Greece was over- 
thrown and replaced with a government 
which has proved itself to be of a most 
dictatorial and tyrannical nature. This is 
a government which has gone so far as 
to dictate proper dress, proper religious 
practice, and proper speech to its people. 
It has denied its citizens all of the civil 
liberties which we in this country hold 
dear. The people of Greece are finding 
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themselves enmeshed in a fast develop- 
ing police state of the first class. 

After studying the information ayail- 
able on the new government, we, as citi- 
zens of the United States, can only feel 
indignation and shock at its actions and 
policies. Such indignation and shock is, 
I feel, accurately reflected in two docu- 
ments which I have recently received. 
The first is a petition to the President 
signed by over a hundred members of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin. 
The second is a resolution passed unan- 
imously by the Democratic Party Con- 
yention of Wisconsin on June 10, 1967. 

Both documents request that we with- 
draw military aid from the present Gov- 
ernment of Greece. I must wholehearted- 
ly agree with that sentiment. As the sym- 
bol of freedom and democracy for the 
rest of the world, it seems incongruous 
for us to supply to this military dictator- 
ship the arms and machinery with which 
the fruits of democracy will be denied to 
the people of Greece. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., May 25, 1967. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned, believe that the re- 
establishment of democratic government in 
Greece is dependent in large degree on the 
position of the Government of the United 
States. This position should explicitly state 
and demonstrate our disapproval of military 
dictatorship as the form of government there. 
Specifically, we urge the President to. 

1) Withhold U.S. aid until such time as 
democracy is re-established in Greece. Mlli- 
tary juntas are often quick with promises of 
democratic processes. Our aid should not be 
given until the promises are fulfilled. 

2) Publicly condemn the military dictator- 
ship in Greece. 

(Signed by over 100 University of Wis- 
consin faculty.) 

WISCONSIN DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 

La Crosse, Wis., June 10, 1967. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the military junta which has re- 
cently overthrown constitutional govern- 
ment in Greece is dictatorial and anti-demo- 
cratic, and 

Whereas, this military takeover is incom- 
patible with the democratic precept of self- 
determination, and 

Whereas, the re-establishment of a govern- 
ment which permits the Greek people self- 
determination may be largely dependent on 
the position of the government of the United 
States. 

Be it resolved that the Democratic Party 
of Wisconsin urges that United States ald. 
particularly military aid. be withheld from 
Greece until such time as a popular govern- 
ment is re-established there. 


I Accuse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial was written by, and ap- 
peared in the newspaper of, my 
friend Tom O'Connor. Tom is the editor 
of the Allendale County Citizen of Allen- 
dale, S.C. 
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In this editorial, entitled “I Accuse,” he 
very correctly points out that the news 
media must take a large share of the 
blame for the riots American cities have 
recently been faced with. I certainly agree 
with him, and I hope that those respon- 
sible for news coverage will have the op- 
portunity to read and learn from this 
editorial. 

I Accuse 

In any analysis of where the blame for the 
riots in our cities should be placed, the 
American press, and that phrase includes all 
news media, must face up to the fact that it 
is just about as guilty as any. 

I accuse news editors of television, maga- 
zines, newspapers and radio, of shirking a 
clear responsibility, when they lend credence 
to charges and counter charges voiced by so- 
called leaders, without seeking to authenti- 
cate the accusations. 

I accuse news reporters of being guilty of 
“making names for themselyes” by deliber- 
ately bullding up, through unwise publicity, 
minor incidents and minor personalities. 

I accuse the news media of irresponsibility 
for giving wide publicty to matters, such as 
Meetings and propaganda of extremist groups, 
and the mouthings of rabid rabble rousers, 
in the interests only of sensationalism. 

I accuse the American news media of im- 
Maturity, of careless reporting and of with- 
holding from the general public knowledge 
to which it is privy, and which it uses only 
to its own advantage, in order to “get there 
With the mostest” ahead of the competition. 

The mere fact that reporters, news cam- 
eras, television crews, and others who must 
Set up their equipment in advantageous spots 
ahead of time, have been in the very center 
Of these matters would indicate that they 
had prior knowledge which was not fully 
shared with the public or with public au- 
thority. 

No Carmichael, no Brown, no King, no 
Powell, has yet proved worthy of the pub- 
icity handed out hour by hour by the news 
medis, 

The American press has put itself on a 
diet of blood, guts and disaster in preference 
to decency, respect for the intelligence of its 
2 and concern for the general wei- 

are. 
Tom O'Connor. 


Authorizing the Secretary of Commerce To 
Provide for the Collection, Compilation, 
Critical Evaluation, Publication, and 
Sale of Standard Reference Data 


SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R, 6279) to provide 
for the collection, compilation, critical evalu- 


ation, publication, and sale of standard refer- 
ence data. 


Mr, DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Futon] has been placed before us for 
our consideration. However, I would like 
to refer the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union back to 
a meeting which we held on this legisla- 
tion in the full committee, when the able 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
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PELLY] raised this particular question 
which is now pending before us in the 
form of an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FULTON}. 

I told him at that time I agreed with 
him and I would support this efforts on 
the matter when we arrived on the floor 
of the House, and I do so today in the 
form of this amendment which has been 
recommended by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and which I understand 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY] supports. 

But the fact that it has added a $1.86 
million limitation for this year I believe 
is an important point to comment on be- 
cause we are talking about an amount 
of money which this House has already 
approved because of action previously 
goren by the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

I bring this up because I believe it is 
important for us to recognize that we 
already have taken into consideration 
that this is a year when expenditures for 
new programs ought to be kept down. 
The Committee on Appropriations has 
already met that requirement. This is the 
amount they have supported. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore have no ob- 
jection to this amendment. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylyania. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man for his comments and his generous 
statement. Might I say the amendment 
puts into effect the minority views not 
of one person, but likewise the views of 
some eight of us, and there has been 
discussion back and forth between Mr. 
Petty, Mr. Gurney, Mr. VANDER JAGT, 
Mr. WINN, Mr. Perris, Mr. Lukens, Mr. 
Hunt, and myself. I want to compliment 
each of them for their work on this 
program. 

I again thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, has listed 
a whole series of names, and they have, 
in fact, been listed in the report, so 
that it is a matter of record, but I do 
believe the gentleman from Washington, 
because of his leadership on this subject, 
is deserving of special comment. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman from Connecticut 
for accepting the amendment. In my 
opinion, since we are already doing this 
work to the tune of $1.86 million, this 
legislation will make it possible to do 
the job even better for no additional 
cost. It also opens up the machinery 
where we can practically recoup the cost 
from industry and business for the 
money that they are saving as a result 
of this. 

Mr. Chairman, I enthusiastically sup- 
port this legislation with the amend- 
ments added. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman from 
Michigan and I are in complete agree- 
ment. 
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Text of Reply by the Honorable Dean 


Rusk, Secretary of State, to Questions 
Submitted by Daniel Viklund, Dagens 
Nyheter, Stockholm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 1, 
1967, Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
interviewed by Daniel Viklund, of the 
Stockholm newspaper, Dagens Nyheter. 

Secretary Rusk replied to 12 questions 
concerning the situation in Southeast 
Asia. 

I commend the text of his replies to 
the attention of our colleagues as fol- 
lows: 

Text or REPLIES BY THE HONORABLE DEAN 
Rusk, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED BY DANIEL VIKLUND, DacENS 
NYHETER, STOCKHOLM 


1. Which were the decisive reasons for the 
original U.S, decision to intervene militarily 
in Viet-Nam, and do you think that those 
reasons have in any way been affected by 
later developments, in terms of direct Ameri- 
can Interests, locally in Southeast Asia, or 
internationally? 

The simplest way to answer this question 
is to remind you that we had a promise to 
keep. Since the Geneva Conference of 1954 
and the SEATO agreement of the same year, 
three American Presidents have pledged that 
the United States will help South Viet-Nam 
defend itself against Communist on. 
We have undertaken similar pledges for the 
mutual defense of the NATO area. We be- 
lieve that it is important to the prospects for 
peace that it be fully understood that, on 
such matters, we mean what we say. 

We had hoped that the defense of South 
Viet-Nam would not require the participa- 
tion of United States military forces in com- 
bat operations. For more than six years the 
South Vietnamese managed to withstand an 
unrelenting and extremely efficient political 
and military aggression. By the spring of 
1965, however, the armed agents of Hanoi in 
the South were being massively supple- 
mented by regularly constituted units of the 
North Vietnamese army in virtually open 
armed attack against South Viet-Nam. At 
that point, only the military support of 
South Viet-Nam's friends could save it from 
conquest. That is why our troops, slong with 
45,000 Koreans and thousands of Australians, 
New Zealanders, Filipinos and Thais, are in 
South Viet-Nam. 

As for our interests in Southeast Asia, 
we have declared them on many ons. 
As late as August 1964 our Congress, with 
only two dissenting votes in the entire Con- 
gress, declared that The United States 
regards as vital to its national interest and 
to world peace the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in southeast 
Asia.” We do not see how a durable peace 
can be achieved unless all nations, large and 
small, have a chance to live in safety and 
in peace, This applies quite specifically to 
those countries with whom we have under- 
taken mutual defense alliances. 

2. What is your opinion of the view, fre- 
quently voiced in Europe, that both North 
Viet-Nam and NLF (Viet Cong) hold inde- 
pendent positions on the issues of the war, 
not necessarily always the same? 

It Is curious, if true, that this view should 
gain currency in Europe with its sophistica- 
tion and experience regarding Communist 
fronts. Neither the history of the origin of 
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the NLF nor intelligence based on Commu- 
nist statements, NLF documents and prisoner 
interrogations support this view. A concerted 
effort has of course been made, particularly 
abroad, by Hanol to create the illusion that 
the NLF is an independent organization, 
but this does not convince many South Viet- 
namese—nor many knowledgeable foreign 
observers, for that matter. If you examine 
with care Hanoi's programs and those issued 
by the NLF, you will agree, I am sure, that 
there is. no substantial difference in what 
they are proposing to do to Sout Viet-Nam. 
Tactics on occasion demand differences in 
emphasis, particularly for foreign consump- 
tion. But Hanol’s control of the NLF has 


chances to demonstrate it and has not 
done 80, 

3. What is your assessment of the military 
situation in Viet-Nam, as of today, and do 
you think that there is any possibility of 
any US. troop withdrawals within the next 
six months? 

You will recall the address of General 
Westmoreland to the Congress on April 28, 
in which he compared the situation today 
with what it was some time ago. Although 
no one foresees any United States troop with- 
drawals within the next six months, the 
United States is confident that the efforts 
by South Viet-Nam and its allies will con- 
tinue to bring improvement, although there 
may be ups and downs. The important point 
to bear in mind is that the military and non- 
military developments are inextricably inter- 
twined in South Viet-Nam, even more than 
elsewhere, so that the most significant indi- 
cators of military success may be found not 
in battle reports and casualty statistics but 
in the evidence that the country is moving 
forward, creating political institutions, hold- 
ing village and hamlet elections, improving 
communications and stabilizing the econ- 
omy. You are aware of the many proposals 
which we and others have made for a de- 
escalation of the violence in Viet-Nam. We 
have offered to put on the table a schedule 
of withdrawal of United States forces if 
North Viet-Nam would do the same. 

4. If the Viet-Nam war shouid continue 
for a long time, how seriously do you judge 
the risk that it might lead to a direct con- 
frontation between the U.S. and Russia or 
China? 

It is prudent always to keep such possi- 
bilities in mind. Our objective in Viet-Nam 
remains limited to forestalling the aggres- 
sion from the North, and our military re- 
sponse remains a measured one calculated 
to reach this goal. We have repeatedly made 
it clear that our ends do not include the 
destruction of the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, or the occupation of the country. 
In any event, while the common defense 

in some instances the taking of 

risks, we believe that there is a far greater 

risk in shirking responsibility and allowing 
to go unchallenged. 

5. Do you think that the American air 
bases in Thailand will increase or reduce the 
risk that that country might be drawn in, 
ahd that the war will spread? 

Let me make it clear, first of all, that there 
are no American bases in Thailand, The 
Royal Thai Government, recognizing the 
common danger, allows us to use jointly with 
its forces certain of its defense facilities. 
That Thailand itself is on the Communist 
timetable for the new kind of warfare the 
Communists dub “wars of national libera- 
tion” is sufficiently documented, Peking has 
said this, publicly and often. But the Thais 
are not waiting passivly for the blow to fall. 
They are actively cooperating today in the 
defense of Southeast Asia, In addition to 
making their facilities available to us in 
Thailand, they have sent air and naval train- 
ing units to South Viet-Nam, and they are 
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presently training and equipping an aug- 
mented battalion of ground troops to join 
the Koreans, Australians, New Zealanders 
and Americans who are fighting side-by-side 
with the South Vietnamese troops to defend 
the country. 

6. In retrospect, do you think that there 
was, at any time, a reasonable chance to end 
the fighting on conditions acceptable to all 
parties involved, and, if so, why was an 
agreement impossible? 

We thought such an opportunity had come 
with the Accords on Laos in 1962. At that con- 
ference we accepted the nominee of the 
Communist side as the Prime Minister for 
Laos, as well as a coalition government 
worked out among the so-called Three Fac- 
tions.” President Kennedy was bitterly dis- 
appointed with the results of those Accords. 
Hanoi refused (a) to withdraw its forces 
from Laos, (b) to cease using Laos as an 
infiltration route into South Viet-Nam, (c) 
to permit the coalition government to exer- 
cise authority in the Communist held areas 
of Laos, and (d) to permit the International 
Control Commission to exercise its functions 
in those same areas, All of these were spe- 
cifically required by the Accords themselves. 
Performance and good faith of the Agree- 
ments of 1962 would have represented a giant 
step toward peace throughout Southeast 
Asia. Since then we have not seen any indi- 
cation that Hanoi is to stop its 
effort to seize South Viet-Nam by force. Were 
they to do so, peace could come very fast. 

7. Which are the main reasons for the 
American refusal to recognize NLF (Viet 
Cong) as an independent representative for 
a part of the population of South Viet-Nam? 

The NLF does not say that it represents a 
part of the people of South Viet-Nam, but 
rather that it is the sole legitimate represen- 
tative of all these people. The Catholics, 
Buddhists, Cao Dal, Hoa Hao, Montagnards, 
ethnic Cambodians, all making up an over- 
whelming majority of the people of South 
Viet-Nam, reject this pretension of the NLF. 
Obviously, we cannot “recognize” the NLF 
on their terms. Nevertheless, as President 
Johnson has sald, “The Viet Cong would 
have no difficulty in being represented and 
having their views presented if Hanol for a 
moment decides she wants to cease aggres- 
sion.” 

8. What measures would you consider nec- 
cessary to protect the civilian population of 
South Viet-Nam, following the withdrawal 
of American troops within six months of a 
peaceful solution, as visualized by the Pres- 
ident? 

It 1s too early to discuss this in any mean- 
ingful detail. Perhaps a final a final settle- 
ment would include some type of continuing 
international assistance. We believe, how- 
ever, that once North Viet-Nam withdraws 
its leadership, its troops and its supplies, the 
Republic of Viet-Nam will be able to make 
further progress in assuring economic and 
social betterment for the South Vietnamese 
people and to handle any insurgency situa- 
tion which might persist or arise subse- 
quently. As you know, the South Vietnamese 
have offered full amnesty and reconciliation 
to the South Vietnamese who are now as- 
sisting Hanoi. 

9, Is your willingness to negotiate with 
North Viet-Nam unchanged in spite of the 
escalation of the bombing of the North, and 
what would you say are now the minimum 
American conditions for negotiations? 

I find it very curious that the word “escala- 
tion” seems to be reserved for actions taken 
by the United States and its allies and 18 
not applied to actions taken by North Viet- 
Nam. For example, for almost a year North 
Vietnamese mines have been placed in the 
Saigon River approaches to Saigon harbor. 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces today 
are using Cambodian territory. Has the 
Dagens Nyheter called either of these “escala- 
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tion?” I would suggest that if we picked up 
North Vietnamese mines in the Saigon River 
and simply took them home to their point of 
origin, namely Haiphong, that there would be 
a great outcry about “escalation.” As for our 
conditions for negotiations, we have none. 
We have stated many times that we are ready 
to negotiate at once without conditions. 
Since the other side has imposed conditions, 
such as stopping the bombing, we have said 
we will negotiate about the conditions them- 
selves. As for the shape of a final settlement, 
our views have been set forth many times in 
such summiaries as our Fourteen Points and 
our reminder of the 28 als made by 
ourselves and others which Hanoi has re- 
jected. Fundamentally, we bélieve that the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 and 1962 are an 
adequate basis for peace in Southeast Asia. 
But no one has been able to produce anyone 
from the other side with whom to talk— 
elther without conditions or about condi- 
tions. 

10. How do you assess the possibilities to 
win the population of South Viet-Nam for 
® government friendly to the United States, 
and which elements of the pacification and 
democratization program appear to you most 
essential in that context? 

Tt is not a question of winning the South 
Vietnamese people's support for a govern- 
ment friendly to the United States, but of 
relieving them of the burden of North Viet- 
namese aggression and subversive insurgency. 
Security is the element basic to pacification, 
and with security the broad program of revo- 
lutionary development can accelerate its for- 
ward movement. The remarkable progress be- 
ing made in the direction of a constitutional 
government augurs well for the future, if 
security can be maintained. Our basic in- 
terest is that the South Vietnamese people 
have a chance to decide for themselyes what 
kind of government they want and what 
their international orientation should be. 

11. If free elections, including some form 
of de facto NLF participation, were held in 
South Viet-Nam now, how big a part of the 
voters do you think would back the present 
government, and NLF, respectively? 

If Hanol were to abandon its attempt to 
take over South Viet-Nam, it is conceivable 
that those indigenous elements who have 
cooperated with the Front would wish to par- 
tictpate in politics in some way, Their right 
to do so would appear to be present In the 
Doan Ket or National Reconciliation pro- 
gram. How many votes they might get would 
depend on many factors, such as whether 
these persons integrated with other political 
groupings, what support these groupings 
might have in various areas of the country, 
and so on, However, a recent poll undertaken 
independently in South Viet-Nam by CBS 
News shows clearly that the South Viet- 
namese people do not want communism 
and/or a government dominated by the NLF. 

12, Do you think that Sweden could con- 
tribute In any way to establish contacts lead- 
ing to a peaceful solution of the Viet-Nam 
conflict? 

We have frequently stated that we wel- 
come the efforts of any country which would 
advance the course of peace. But I would be 
less than frank if I did not add two points: 
we see no sign that Hanol is willing to move 
to an honorable settlement, and we do not 
believe that the prospects for such a scttle- 
ment are enhanced by proposals which ask 
us to stop half the war while the other side 
continues unabated its half of the war. Sup- 
pose that the United States were to say that 
we would negotiate only if the other side 
stopped all of the violence in South Viet- 
Nam while we continued to bomb the north. 
Everyone would say that we were crazy. 
When the other side makes exactly the same 
Proposal in reverse, why do many people say 
that thelr proposal is reasonable and ought 
to be accepted? r 
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Support for the Kaiulani Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
month 10 Members of the House joined 
with me in introducing a resolution to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
guarantee certain loans made to the Na- 
tional Maritime Historical Society for 
the purpose of restoring and returning 
to the United States, the last surviving 
American square-rigged merchant ship, 
the Kaiulani. The loan would be repaid 
by admissions to the vessel which, when 
restoration is completed, is to be berthed 
On the Washington waterfront as a non- 
Profit maritime museum and as a monu- 
Ment to the American merchant marine. 

The interest of the Philippine people 
in this project can be seen from the fact 
that the introduction of this resolution 
received publicity in all of the Manila 
Papers. 

A letter typical of the many received 
expressing support for this legislation 
and urging early action on it, came from 
Mr. Porfirio U. Sevilla, president of 
P.1I—U.S. Factors Corp., which I am plac- 
ing in the Appendix because I know it 
Will be of interest to all of the Members: 

PI- US. Facrons CORP., 
Manila, Philippines, August 7, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp A. Garmarz, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar ConcressMan: Last August Ist, on 
the front page of all newspapers here in 
Manila, there appeared an item stating 
Whereby you introduced a Resolution in Con- 
Sress calling for US$500,000 guaranteed loan 
to refit the last American built square-rigged 
merchant ship, donated by the people of the 
Philippines to the United States. 

Congressman, your Resolution, supported 
by your Democratic colleagues and several 
Republicans is most heartening, considering 
the endless good will between your people 
and my people! 

Sir, I do wish my Government and people 
Were in a position to raise these funds, but 
you, Sir, and the American people will appre- 
Clate that my Government is one of the out- 
Standing creditors of the United States, and 
that is why we offered to you the Kalulant“ 
+». to reciprocate your kindness in some 
Small measure, 

Congressman, at this juncture, I believe 
that the friends of the Philippines In the 
United States, such as the Rockefellers, the 
Fords, the Firestones, and others, will be 
Slad to undertake this project in a similar 
Vein that your Resolution calls for through 

ir respective foundations. 

use today, the discovery of a Spanish 
Galleon, supposed to be one of the first mer- 
t ships plying between Mexico and the 
Philippines sunk during the early trading 
days . . the relics of this vessel are highly 
treasured for historical value and worth mil- 
lons of dollars to the Governments of Mex- 
ico, Spain and the Philippines. 


Congressman, how much more is the value 


Of the merchant ship, "Kalulani”, to be dis- 
Played as a dockside museum on the Po- 
tomac? 


As a Filipino who spent his boyhood days 

the United States, trained and educated 
in the American way of life, I am heartily 
endorsing your Resolution. 

T am also proud to note that President 
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Lyndon B. Johnson, in appointing Attorney 
Alan D. Hutchison, President, National 
Maritime Historical Society, as Special Envoy 
to receive the “Kalulani” from the Philip- 
pine President, that such gesture of good 
will will go a long way in insuring the tra- 

ditional Philippine-American friendship. 
With assurances of my best wishes and 
kind regards to you, Sir, I am, believe me 

Sincerely, 
PorrmIo U. SEVILLA, 
President. 


Pittsburgh FHA Office Helps Preserve 
Inner City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the less obvious factors in the decay of 
our inner cities until recently has been 
the reluctance of the FHA to insure mort- 
gages for homes in what they considered 
to be poor risk neighborhoods. 

I am pleased that the FHA has altered 
its policy, and is now emphasizing the 
good credit rating of prospective bor- 
rowers rather than the economic sound- 
ness of the neighborhood in which the 
property to be mortgaged is located. 

This shift in policy, will, I predict, help 
preserve well-established neighborhoods 
in our inner cities by encouraging home- 
owners to improve their houses, and by 
making it possible for would be home- 
owners to find mortgage money for their 
purchases, 

The new FHA directives are being en- 
thusiastically executed in my home city 
of Pittsburgh by Mr. Philip O'Connell, the 
FHA's regional director. The Pittsburgh 
FHA office under Mr. O'Connell’s guid- 
ance has always been a forward-looking 
unit, and the new directive will increase 
its ability to promote homeownership 
and home improvement. 

In an interview published in the Pitts- 
burgh Press of August 6, 1967, Mr. O’Con- 
nell outlined the potential in the new di- 
rective. : 

He noted that the new policy will make 
mortgage financing available to “credit- 
worthy individuals who are the innocent 
victims of their surroundings, such as 
where riots occur.” I hope that this ob- 
servation is not missed in other cities 
faced with unrest due to housing prob- 
lems. 

In the hope that Mr. O'Connell's en- 
lightened treatment of FHA's enlight- 
ened directive can be repeated in cities 
across the Nation, I insert the Pittsburgh 
Press article on Mr. O'Connell at this 
point in the RECORD: 

FHA Eases Poor-Risk Loan Polier —Rior- 
THREATENED Areas GET CHANCE FOR IM- 
PROVEMENT 
Strife in the streets of other towns could 

be a blessing in disguise for Pittsburghers 

seeking to own or rehabitate their own 
homes in areas Uncle Sam once thought of ss 
poor mortgage risks. 

While looking for ways to help riot-torn 
cities elsewhere, the Federal Government has 
realized that it has a potential plus factor— 
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Federal Housing Administration (FHA) in- 
surance ald—im cities such as Pittsburgh. 

It was once almost a blanket FHA decree 
that a house had to meet an “economic 
soundness” criteria before mortgage money 
would be risked. 

Now the Federal men will forget the 
neighborhood and look at each home on a 
case-by-case basis. 

The determining factor, according to 
Philip O'Connell, regional FHA director for 
Pittsburgh, is the good credit rating of the 
borrower. 

Mr. O'Connell said older city areas, and 
he pointed to the Hill District and North 


. Side, have normally been looked at by his 


office with a great deal of hesitancy. No 
longer will this be the case, he said. 

But he cautioned prospective home buy- 
ers or present property owners in city areas 
showing signs of blight, the easing, of restric- 
tions does not mean “we will insure mort- 
gages for deteriorated homes unless the 
building is basically sound and a firm con- 
tract with a reliable builder has been negoti- 
ated for repair of the property.” 

FHA's mortgage insurance activities in 
older areas will not be confined to urban 
renewal projects or limited to one or two 
programs, he said. 

PERMITS REFINANCING 

By substituting the “acceptable risk” de- 
termination for “economic soundness,” in- 
sured mortgage financing is now available to 
credit-worthy individuals who are the in- 
nocent victims of thelr surroundings, such 
as where riots occur. 

The new policy will also permit owners to 
refinance their mortgage payments. in order 
to renovate their homes. 

Providing the total amount needed is not 
greater than the value of the property after 
rehabilitation, FHA will back up 
to $15,000 at 97 per cent of the agency's ap- 
praised valuation, 

Mortgage insurance is open for homes 
which are owner-occupled or have absentee- 
landlords. 

However, the absentee-landlord cannot get 
“as good a deal” on his mortgage as the 
owner living in the dwelling. FHA will back 
an aneia mortgage up to about 82 per 
cent, 

Mr. O'Connell is hopeful that the policy 
change will stimulate home rehabilitation 
and give more low-income families an op- 
portunity to become home-owners, 

The Washington directive makes clear the 
Government’s backing of property owners 
who want to rebuild in areas racked by 
riots. 

The changes make it possible for respon- 
sible citizens to rebuild in an area and to 
form a stable nucleus of home owners. 

Actually, the amendments date from last 
November when the “economic soundness” 
requirement was relaxed if the house was in 
an area where rioting had occurred or was 
threatened. 

While the Government has waived its re- 
strictions on older neighborhoods, it still 
maintains its policy of forbidding FHA- 
backed mortgages in areas subject to flooding 
or subsidence, areas adversely affected by alr- 
ports and areas in transition from residential 
to commercial or industrial usage. 


More Action on Drng Addiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
IN THE . 8 
Tuesday. August 15, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker. 
in the Baltimore area, Group W televi- 
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sion station WJZ-TV is carrying out a 
Breakthrough project to alert the public 
to urban problems. I would like to place 
in the Recor an editorial, “More Action 
on Drug Addiction,” presented by WJZ- 
TV as a part of the project: 

MORE ACTION on DRUG ADDICTION 

The WJZ-TV Breakthrough project, now 
involved in a study of crime, must inevitably 
branch out into a concern over drug addic- 
tion. Some authorities estimate that as much 
as 30 per cent of the crimes against property 
are committed by dope addicts seeking 
money to pay underworld agents for drugs. 
Dope addiction is thus a personal tragedy 
and a social menace that deserves more pub- 
lic attention than it is getting. 

Through news coverage, editorials, and 
yesterday on the “Contact” program, WZ 
TV has called attention to a unique effort 
by a private physician to curb addiction. Dr. 
Emmett Davis treats heroin addicts with a 
drug called methadone—in effect the substi- 
tution of a harmless addiction for a harm- 
ful one. Combining this with a self-help or- 
ganization of addicts called “Man-Alive,” he 
seems to have had unusual success. The 
same treatment has been widely tested in 
New York. 

Meanwhile, on the public front, the Mary- 
land Department of Mental Hygiene has 
asked for funds to tackle the drug problem 
through a new outpatient clinic, a new spe- 
clallzed institution and through broadened 
treatment in penal institutions. S 

We welcome the State's expanded drug pro- 
gram. In our opinion, however, there is too 
much of a void between the State's long- 
range approach to the problem and the tm- 
mediate grass roots work of Dr. Davis. Some 
medical people are cautious about the metha- 
done treatment because its long-term suc- 
cess is not yet proven. But what alternative 
is there in Baltimore at the present time? 

We urge the State to work toward its well- 
conceived long-range plans. At the same 
time, we believe there should be more City 
and State involvement in methadone re- 
search through clinics or grants to private 

. Perhaps there is a risk, but there 
is also a risk to every citizen so long as drug 
addiction and the crimes resulting from it 
continue to plague a whole society. 


) 4 
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Address by Hon. Lester L. Wolf at the 
International Air Cadet Exchange 
Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


4 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, and a distinguished member of 
the New York congressional delegation, 
the Honorable Lester L. Wotrr, deliv- 
ered an excellent address on August 8 at 
the International Air Cadet Exchange 
dinner here in Washington. 

Directing his remarks primarily to 
138 cadets of the Civil Air Patrol from 
17 countries, the gentleman from New 
York expressed some cogent thoughts on 
a number of benefits gained through 
international exchange of young people 
bound by a common interest. 

To those who might take the airplane 
for granted, LESTER Wotrr reminded 
these future leaders of the great con- 
tributions air transport has and is mak- 
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tng to international understanding, na- 
tional defense, trade and commerce, and 
humanitarian endeavors. As for the 
future, he observed: 

It used to be that the sky was the limit. 
We have demonstrated that the sky is not 
the limit. But rather it is only the beginning. 


For the benefit of the Members, and 
other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I include the text of his speech 
at this point: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN LESTER L. WOLFF AT 

INTERNATIONAL Am CADET EXCHANGE DIN- 

NER, WASHINGTON, D.C., AucusT 8, 1967 


General Wilcox, Colonel Breeskin, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is always a 
Pleasure to be introduced by Barnee 
Breeskin, a good friend and an officer in the 
Civil Air Patrol. Barnee deserves special men- 
tion tonight for his hard work and devotion 
to this valuable exchange program. Over the 
years Barnee has done an outstanding job 
and the CAP may be justly proud to have so 
fine a representative. Barnee, I know you 
work closely with the Vice President on CAP 
matters. Mr. Humphrey has an active inter- 
est in the CAP and the air cadet exchange. 

In fact it was just two years ago that I 
attended a similar dinner at which the Vice 
President held the rostrum I now hold. Our 
thanks should go tonight also to Mercedes 
Benz, Inc., of North America for making this 
dinner possible. 

As some of you realize, I have a particular 
affinity for the CAP and the IACE. As a for- 
mer major and squadron commander in the 
CAP and now an honorary member of CAP 
I assure you all of my continuing support 
for this fine program. 

Because of my interest I was pleased when 
General Wilcox was recently appointed the 
new national commander of CAP. We are for- 
tunate to have such an outstanding gentle- 
man and excellent airman at the helm. I 
have no doubt that under his fine leadership 
the CAP and the IACE will continue to grow 
and expand their contribution to aviation 
and international understanding. 

While itis an honor to have here this eve- 
ning, representatives of the 17 countries par- 
ticipating In the exchange program, and the 
leadership of the Civil Air Patrol—I trust 
these gentlemen will understand if I address 
myself to our special gueste—the 138 cadets 
from the aero clubs of the participating 
nations. 

I hope you have enjoyed your visit to the 
United States. I also hope, most sincerely, 
that you have learned a bit about our coun- 
try, cur people, and our deep interest in 
international cooperation. Your visit, and the 
visit of our young CAP members, to your 
countries, is an important example of the 
valuable international understanding, that 
can be developed through exchanges in areas 
of mutual interest, It is the responsibility 
of all young people, in all nations, to bud 
such understanding—in the interests of co- 
operation and peace, We must recognize the 
growing interdependence of the world and 
the need for mutual understanding. You 
people, because of the leadership you enjoy 
in your respective countries, are especially 
sulted to this task. And, I am sure you will 
do all you can to meet your responsibility. 

During your visit to the United States you 
have witnessed our country in the midst of 
difficult days of decision. The unrest in our 
cities is the burden of our freedom. Such 
disturbances would never be permitted in a 
totalitarian society. We must not condone 
such violence, for burning, looting, and snip- 
ing are truly arson, larceny, and murder. 

But, I call our trouble to your attention 
for several reasons. Ours is not a perfect 
order. Despite our great strength, despite 
our freedom, unprecedented in the history 
of mankind, despite all the things that make 
the United States the great nation it is—we 
too have problems: we too are struggling for 
better days. 
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But in that struggle—in our own cities 
and in Vietnam—we practice self-control. 
For nations, like individuals, must be mod- 
erate and reasonable. Only through the prac- 
tice of collective self-control can we build. 

The United States is in Vietnam to build, 
to preserve that nation, to work toward a 
better day for the people of that embattlea 
country. I spoke a minute ago about self- 
control. Our policy in Vietnam is the best 
example I can think of. We could, if we 
wanted so empty a victory, destroy Viet- 
nam—in a matter of minutes. But our aim is 
not destroy—it is to build. To that end we 
practice the controlled use of power. 

The very strength of the United States de- 
mands moderation, It is interesting that our 
annual increase alone in our GNP is greater 
than the total GNP of that strong indus- 
trial nation, France, 1 

Rather than use our massive power—a 
power that could destroy the entire world in 
minutes—indiscriminately, we use that power 
to build a better world. There are some in 
these United States, that would have us stop 
helping others. To them, and to you, I say— 
in our interdependent world no nation js an 
island unto itself. With the help of the 
United States, with help of your strong coun- 
tries—we can all work together to eliminate 
man's enemies, hunger and disease and pov- 
erty and war. We will all benefit by work- 
ing together. 

In this regard, and especially because you 
are the future leaders of your countries, I 
would like very much to hear from ench 
of you personally about your observations 
and comments after visiting the United 
States. Vice President Humphrey extended a 
similar invitation two years ago to your 
predecessors and I believe it was a grent idea. 
I would like to know what you found, that 
impressed you. I would like to know what 
you found that distressed you. I would like 
to hear general observations and particular 
comments. If you will be so kind to write 
to me: Lester L. Wolff, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., I will call your letters 
and comments to the attention of my col- 
leagues in Congress and see that those ob- 
servations are inserted in the Recor of our 
Congress, so they may be part of our history. 

I know, without doubt, that some of you 
will be military leaders in the generation 
now on the rise. Some of you will be political 
leaders. All of you will have the opportunity 
to foster international goodwill and under- 
standing and, for my part, I pledge to help 
you in that effort. 

You have had the opportunity to meet 
many of our leaders, besides visiting our 
people throughout the United States, 

The International Air Cadet exchange pro- 
gram is a privilege and pleasure afforded 
to you in the interests of world peace and 
cooperation. With the privilege goes the re- 
sponsibility to share with the people of your 
countries, and especially your aero clubs, 
your experiences and knowledge gained 
while in the United States, By carrying out 
that responsibility, as I am sure you will, 
you can offer an important and positive step 
in the direction of international under- 
standing. 

Permit me to turn for a few short moments 
to the specific mutual concern that brings 
us together—civil aviation and the advance- 
ment of civilian aviation programs through- 
out the world. 

In our Congress, I am on the committee 
concerned with developments in space, Many 
of our airplanes are built in the part of 
New York that I represent. I am aware of 
developments in aviation and I am aware of 
the developments that will come about 
through aviation. 

It is through high-speed air travel that 
international exchange programs are pos- 
sible. It is through high-speed and low cost 
air travel that the world is becoming in- 
creasingly interdependent and truly closer 
together. The 20th century has been built 
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on the wings of flight and the future will 
be written by developments in the air. 

Air technology has the awful capacity to 
Wage war. But more important are the wide 
Tange of constructive applications. Air tech- 
nology makes possible rapid shipments of 
food and supplies to areas hit by natural 
disaster, as recently happened in earthquakes 
in Turkey. It makes possible easier travel 
and thus facilitates international under- 
standing. Air technology itself has spawned 
& great and powerful industry in aviation 
itself. 

If we dedicate ourselves to the constructive 
applications of technology the future is very 
bright indeed. I would urge each and every 
one of you young people to strive to develop 
elvulan aviation in your country with an eye 
toward the wide range of uses open to us. 
The use of short take off and landing aircraft, 
the advent of the supersonic transports, the 
decreasing cost of air travel and air cargo 
shipments all merit our deepest attention— 
because hopefully this is the direction that 
aviation will advance through. 

At the same time we must never minimize 
the importance of aviation in defense. Our 
own Civil Air Patrol, as you know. is an 
auxiliary of the United States Air Force. A 
solid defense system is built today on a 
strong air force and many of you, I trust, 
Will go on to careers in your own alr forces. 
That ts a vital and most honorable profes- 
sion. General Wilcox is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a man who has dedicated his life 
to his country and the development of our 
air capacity for both defense and civilian 
Purposes. If you could take the lead from a 
man like this, and the many similar men in 
your countries, the world can look forward 
to a secure and prosperous future. 

For centuries man aspired to fly. In this 
century flight became a reality. It used to 
be that the sky was the limit. We have dem- 
onstrated that the sky is not the limit. But 
Father it is only the beginning. It Ils up to 
your generation, each and every one of you, 
to reach to the stars and beyond. You have 
the knowledge and ability. I also believe you 
have the dedication. 

Some of the things we strive for are far 
away. The ideals we must maintain, the same 
ideals I charge you to aspire to, are of a 
better world of a different day. To quote for 
a moment in closing, Our reach must exceed 
our grasp, gentlemen. Otherwise what’s a 
heaven for. We can grasp the physical heav- 
ens through technology—we must reach for 
the ideal heaven. 

Together we face the problems of the 
World. Together we can surmount those prob- 
lems. We are human; we are part of an 
imperfect world. But with time and with 
devotion, with hard work and with per- 
Severance—someday the dreams of mankind 
Will be realities. 

The International Air Cadet Exchange is an 
important step in the future of which I 
Speak. I congratulate you for being selected. 
I congratulate the sponsors of this fine pro- 
Stam and I wish you godspecd while return- 
ing to your homes. 


CWV MacArthur Post Holds Operation 
Appreciation for Wounded Veterans of 
Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERVEY C. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
More honorable and useful program than 
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one designed to express the gratitude 
and admiration of the American people 
for those who have sacrificed life, limb, 
or at the least, some of the best of their 
years, in the defense of our country. 
Operation Appreciation, which was held 
at the West Lanham Hills Volunteer Fire 


‘Department, July 26, 1967, has let wound- 


ed veterans know in a very real way that 
the American people both understand the 
significance of their dedication and 
sacrifice, and give them their heartfelt 
praise. It is my deep belief that this is 
the type of demonstration that ought to 
be made in every section of the country. 

I attended this function and met some 
of the young men who have fought so 
valiantly and nobly in the defense of our 
Nation, and let me assure you that there 
is no higher honor. I only regret that it 
was not possible to meet more of these 
fine men. 

It is with this thought in mind and in 
tribute to this dedication that I insert 
the following material to be printed in 
the RECORD: 

[From the Prince Georges County News, 
Aug. 3, 1967] 
THE MARINES LANDED, THIS TIME FOR FUN 
(By Phyllis O'Neil) 

There was a party and what a party. 

Fifty attractive women marines chatted 
across tables, hostesses scurried about check- 
ing on last minute details inside West Lan- 
ham Hills firehouse, and others waited out- 
side for the guests. 

The Carrolltones drum and bugle corps 
signaled harmoniously. that the guests had 
arrived. Indeed they had, three bus loads of 
them 120 wounded marines, veterans of 
Vietnam now patients at the Bethesda Naval 
Hospital. 

Out of the buses they came, some on 
crutches, some carried on stretchers, some 
with bandages, but all smiling. These wound- 
ed men were going to a party and they were 
ready. 

Invited dignitaries, among the 400 per- 
sons who attenced, welcomed the men and 
eventually everyone made their way to the 
room at the top of the firehouse. The fire 
company’s Dalmatian dog greeted the men 
as they entered. The hall—although sparsely 
decorated—lacked nothing for a great party. 

The deafening strains of the rock n roll, 
“The Unknown Kind” of Seabrook, prompted 
gyrations and a sense of rythm in practically 
everyone, Almost instantly the sporatic danc- 
ing gave way to m packed floor. Those on 
crutches, in casts or those confined to chairs 
kept the beat. 

There was not end to the food or drink. Nor 
was there an end to the smiles. 

As the pulsating beat grew, the honored 
guest arrived—Lt. Gen. Lewis Walt, until 
recently commander of all marines in Viet- 
nam; “Big Lew” as some of the men called 
him, the man with the sparkling pale blue 
eyes and the Infectious broad grin. 

The party was the baby of the Douglas 
MacArthur Post Catholic War Veterans of 
83 called “Operation Appreciation.” 
the Catholic War Veterans Operation Appre- 
ciation program in the past 13% months for 
Vietnam Veterans at Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital. 

James E. Merna of New Carrollton, chair- 
man of the party, decided after awhile that 
it was time for speeches. The tempo had 
caught on and everyone was swinging. Quiet 
finally was obtained by yelling “attention” 
in the microphone. 

Reps. Hervey G. Machen and Charles Mc. 
Mathias and State Sen. Fred L. Wineland be- 
gan the praise for the marines. Rep. Clarence 
D. Long, Baltimore County Democrat, and 
Mrs. Long arrived a little late, they had just 


party was the 27th event arranged by 
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come from visiting their son at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, where he is a patient after 
being wounded in Vietnam. 

Rep. Long began his emotion packed ad- 
dress by saying, I'm proud that you men 
believe in fighting for America.” 

He continued, “If we get out of Vietnam, 
our troubles will be just beginning.” The men 
approved with thunderous applause, 

We would rather fight 12,000 miles away 
than on the shores of the continental United 
States, Long remarked. With this, the ma- 
rines cheered, whistled, applauded and gave 
the “thumbs-up.” 

Then Gen. Walt, the marines’ marine, 
stepped to the mike, There was no mistake 
that he was the man of the hour. It was 
obvious that every man there would have 
risked his life again for his country and 
for “Big Lew.” Mrs. Walt stood by the gen- 
eral's side as he welcomed his men, for he 
had commanded most of the 120 men in 
battles near the demilitarized zone. 

The general began: It's great to see you 
again. We are continuing to win the war— 
we are making headway every day and night.” 

Gen. Walt offered special praise for “the 
unsung heroes on the battlefield,” the medi- 
cal corpmen. Walt said he had pinned more 
than 15,000 purple hearts on the men in 
Vietnam and he heard over and over, “If 
Doc hadn't been there, I wouldn't be here 
now.” As the cheers went up, a medical 
corpsman stood nearby with a broad smile 
and a nod of approval. Gen, Walt said the 
job “has got to be done” and that he would 
like to go back. He said the men in Vietnam 
must have the patience and the backing of 
those at home. 

As the general and his wife stepped from 
the stage, a chant began— We Want Walt— 
We want Walt.” 


“Big Lew“ continued with praise for the 
Seabees. “God Bless them,” he said. “I 
pinned 72 purple hearts on them in a single 
day.” 

James F. McCarthy, post commander, pre- 
sented the general with a certificate of rec- 
ognition—“For the love of his country, 
leadership and dedication.” He also was pre- 
sented an honorary life membership in the 
post. 

The music and festivities continued and a 
large cake waited for the cutting. The red, 
white and biue decorations fit the occasion. 
Large red rosettes bordered the cake and 
standing in each was a tiny American flag. 

Prince Georges County Commissioner 
Francis J. Aluisi, his voice with noticeable 
feeling, said, ‘I feel grateful that there are 
still people who recognize the efforts of our 
men who fight and give their lives for the 
ways of our government. People like Jim 
Merna who have the guts to recognize the 
same deserve a lot of credit.” 

His reference was to James Merna, chair- 
man of the Operation Appreciation party. 

Posters on the walls clearly summed up 
the celebration, “Thanks Vietnam Vets for a 
job well done.” 

[Prom the Washington Star, July 27, 1967] 
ViernamM CASUALTIES—Manrines Taste Hos- 

i PITALITY 


f (By John Gregory) 

They came to the party by bus last night— 
nearly 120 Marines—on stretchers, crutches, 
in wheelchairs. 

The Bethesda Naval Hospital patients, all 
Vietnam casualties, were greeted at the West 
Lanham Hills, Md., firehouse by 8 drum and 
bugle band, area members of Congress and— 
women. 

At first, it was just another party. Outside, 
there were the handshakes and brief how- 
do-you-do encounters with the girls, the 50 
women Marines recruited as hostesses for the 
four-hour affair, sponsored by the Landover 
Hills chapter of the Catholic War Veterans. 
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The Marines were helped upstairs—one’s 
leg cast breaking a window as he was lifted 
around a corner. 

GENERAL WALT ON SCENE 

At the top of the stairs were the drinks, a 
rock n roll band and Lt. Gen. Lewis Walt, 
the man just back from Vietnam who had 
commanded most of the 120 men in battles 
near the demilitarized zone. 

The mingling began, while patients de- 
scribed their maneuvers in combat to the 
ladies over the sound of the band. 2 

Walt signed autographs on nap or any 
other paper scraps that the men could find. 
Marines on crutches danced while those on 
stretchers frugged with their hands. 

The music stopped and the speeches began. 
Applause and thumbs-up approval from the 
audience followed praise for the Marines by 
Maryland Reps. Hervey G. Machen, Democrat, 

_ Charles Mathias, a Republican, and Clarence 
D. Long, a Baltimore Democrat. 

“I'm proud that you men believe in fight- 
ing for America,” said Long, whose son isa 
patient at Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
for wounds suffered as an Army paratrooper 
in Vietnam. 

There were cheers and whistles for other 
speakers, and thumbs-up for the brewery 
which the evening’s refreshments, 

But the loudest applause went to Walt, who 
left the Vietnam command in June to be- 
come director of personnel at Marine Corps 
Headquarters, 

“We're making headway in Vietnam every 
day,” he said. “As long as we have the pa- 
tlence and backing here at home, there is no 
reason why we can't win.” 

He left the stage to the chant, “We want 
Walt,” and one Marine broke into tears. 

The music and festivities continued. 

A 20-year-old corporal from Falls Church, 
restricted from the dance floor by the cast on 
his leg said: “I'm going over there (Vietnam) 
again the first chance I get. I'm not serving 
much purpose by being in a hospital. 

“Some of the men in the hospital are a 
Uttle bitter and discouraged,” said the cor- 
poral, John R. Lucas of 2821 Mankin Walk. 
“These are the ones who have lost their legs 
or don't have many vistors at Bethesda.” 

Gen. Walt said he could not detect any dis- 
couragement last night. The spirit of these 
patients is tremendous, just es it is over there 
in Vietnam.” 

Over here, in the fire station. 120 Marine 
shook to the beat of the music as if they were 
in full agreement. : 


[From the Prince Georges Post, Aug. 3, 1967] 
WOUNDED VIETNAM MARINES FETED AT GAY 
Party Grven BY CWV Post HERE 
(By John Radowich) 

Hospitality and friendship—PG County 
style—were the happy orders of the day 
Wednesday when the Douglas MacArthur 
Catholic War Veterans Post of Landover Hills 
and local residents welcomed three bus- 
loads of wounded Vietnam Marines to a care- 
free and swinging party at the West Lan- 
ham Hills fire department hall. 

Jim Merna, of New Carrollton, who heads 
the Post’s unique “Operation Appreciation” 
program, acted as the master of ceremonies 
for this latest outing for the Marines hos- 
pitalized at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 
The patients, many of whom came on 
stretchers, in wheel-chairs and on crutches, 
are all Vietnam casualties. They were greeted 
by the New Carrolltones’ drum and bugle 
corps, members of Congress, Mayor Jack 
King and members of the New Carroliton 
City Council, firemen, CWV Post members, 
and women, The women were wives of Post 
members, 50 women Marines from the 
Henderson Hall Marine headquarters and two 
Vietnamese ladies, dressed in native Ao-Dal 
costumes. The two Salgon-born women were 
Nhu Bang and Hong Swong, who work for 
the State Department teaching government 
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Officials the Vietnamese language before 
tours of duty in the embattled country. 

The four-hour affair was a gay event, even 
though poignant reminders of the war were 
at hand. Lt. Gen. Lewis Walt, just back from 
Vietnam, who had led most of the 120 men 
in battles near the demilitarized zone, told 
the gathering that We're making steady 
headway in Vietnam every day. All we need 
is patience and backing here at home and 
there's no reason why we can't win“. Gen. 
Walt, who returned to the U.S, in June to 
head Marine Corps personnel ‘activities and 
is rumored to be the next Marine Corps Com- 
mandant, revealed that Viet Cong captives 
concede they know they can't win the con- 
flict; know they can't stand up to the Ma- 
rines in the I Corps. When Gen. Walt men- 
tioned that he had pinned 15,000 Purple 
Heart medals in Vietnam, one Marine broke 
into tears. 

Brief talks were made by the three Con- 
gressmen present, Hervey Machen, Charles 
Mathias, and Clarence D. Long, who re- 
vealed that his son is a patient at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center for wounds suf- 
fered as an Army paratrooper. The Congress- 
men, along with State Senator Fred Wineland 
and County Commissioner Francis Aluist 
praised the Marines, PG County Sheriff Wil- 
liam Kersey made Gen. Walt an honorary 
deputy sheriff and the wounded men cheered 
and whistled all the speakers and showed 
by. their sustained applause that Gen. Walt 
is their particular hero. Gen. Walt auto- 
graphed casts, programs, and napkins for the 
Marines. Wounded Marine Joseph W. Halsey, 
from Elkton, hobbled around the room, 
proudly showing his buddies the General's 
autograph on his leg cast. 5 

Marine George Blander, from San Diego, 
Calif., had his left leg in a cast. Next to the 
autographed line, “From a sexy blond to a 
sexy cast”, written by a woman Marine in 
attendance as a hostess, Gen, Walt had writ- 
ten his name. Mr. Blander vowed to save the 
cast for his children to see. 

Jim McCarthy, Post commander, made 
Gen. Walt a life member of the MacArthur 
Post. The General clapped McCarthy, a for- 
mer Marine, on the back and took him to 
meet Mrs. Walt. Sgts. Bobbie Lane and An- 
thony Minutolo, restricted: from the dance 
floor by the casts on the legs and arms, kept 
time on the sidelines to the beat of the “Un- 
knowns” combo from Lanham. 

One of the busses, containing most of the 
men confined to litters and stretchers, got 
lost and ended up in New Carrollton. West 
Lanham Hills fire department officials led by 
Howard 8. Umphlet and Fred Hornung, drove 
to the bus in a pick-up truck and convoyed 
it to the firehouse where the other wounded 
Marines and guests were waiting. A “thumbs- 
up” salute was given by many to the more 
seriously-wounded men as they were carried 
up to the second floor hall at the firehouse, 
with one's leg cast breaking a window as he 
was carried up the stairs. 

Mayor Jack King and Councilmen Art 
Bush, John Burgess, Bill Rawlinson, and 
Jerry Byrnes moved about the hall, talking to 
many of the men, and helping the busy 
hostesses keep the Marines supplied with 
food and refreshments, as the festivities 
continued, 

A writer from the Marine Leatherneck na- 
tional magazine was taking notes for a 
feature story, as Marines in pajamas and 
bathrobes, with neck braces, with arm casts 
and with eye patches, danced versions of the 
Bug-a-loo and the Ching-a-ling with women 
Marines, dressed for the most part in mini- 
skirts and mini-shif ts. 


The Leathernecks magazine writer looked 
about and marveled: “I've talked to a half- 
dozen of these young men and each one of 
them wants to get out of the hospital and go 
back to Vietnam. With that kind of spirit, is 
there any doubt as to the eventual outcome 
in Vietnam?” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS ° 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.O., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
8 Recorp should be processed through this 

ce, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
count (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF -RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Poverty Workers Attack Underlying 
Causes of Rioting, “Cool” Potential 
Ontbreaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Milwau- 
kee Journal has editorially addressed it- 
self to an important matter—the alleged 
riot participation of workers in the war 
on poverty. The editorial quotes Mayor 
Harold Tollefson, of Tacoma, Wash., who 
is also past president of the National 
League of Cities: 

The antipoverty program in city after city 
has been responsible for Just the opposite of 
that, he said. It has attacked some of the 
most basic social ills in the community which 
breed impatience and antagonism. It has pro- 
Vided the vehicle for the peaceful expression 
of this impatience. 


A recent front-page story in the New 
York Times sounded a similar theme. it 
Said: 

While congressional critics focus on com- 
plaints that poverty workers have fomented 
disorder, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has accumlated a far greater number of un- 
SOlicited accolades for the “cooling” opera- 
tions of poverty workers in riotous and 
threatening situations. 


The Times story goes on to cite specific 
€xamples from different cities which sup- 
port the view that antipoverty programs 
and antipoverty workers are important 
forces for community peace. I commend 
these two timely articles to the attention 
Of my colleagues, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 10, 1967] 

Poverty AGENCY PRAISED ON RioTs—TELLS oF 

ACCOLADES IN Press FOR PEACEKEEPING ROLE 
(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

Wasuiycron, August 9—While Congres- 
sional crictics focus on complaints that pov- 
erty workers have fomented disorders, the 

ice of Economic Opportunity has accumu- 
lated a far greater number of unsolicited ac- 
Colades for the “cooling” operations of poy- 
erty workers in riotous and threatening 
situations. 

The police arrested more than 6,700 per- 
Sons in the recent disorders in 28 cities. Of 
these, seven were paid poverty workers. The 
community action agencies in those cities 
employ 12,000 persons, and an even greater 
number are employed by delegate agencies 
Using Federal poverty funds. 

These are figures of the poverty agency. 
They do not confiict with any evidence pro- 
duced in Congressional hearings. The agency 
has evidently convinced at least two Repub- 
icans on the House Education and 
Labor Committee that reports of the involve- 
An ot poverty workers have been over- 


The 
did 


poverty agency said that in no case 
the arrest charge exceed a misdemeanor, 
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and that there had been no convictions so 
far. 

The poverty agency reported the seven 
arrest cases and their internal disposition as 
follows: 

Buffalo—One VISTA volunteer resigned. 

Newark—Suspension of one employe 
ordered by the poverty agency. 

Waterbury—One VISTA volunteer sus- 
pended by local action. 

Hartford A college student working on a 
summer program was arrested. Internal dis- 
position deferred until disposition of civil 
case. 

Cincinnati—Two professional workers ar- 
rested, disposition awaiting disposition of 
civil case, 

Wichita—One summer program worker 
arrested; disposition not re 

Jersey City—The city did not experience a 
riot, but in a single incident two poverty 
workers were arrested and convicted. They 
were ordered dismissed from the program. 
If these were counted, the arrest total would 
be nine, 

Also left out of the arrest count were four 
youths picked up with 19 others by the police 
in New York after a looting raid on July 27. 
The four were described as poverty workers. 

The agency said that one worked for the 
New York City Youth Board, which is not 
funded by the poverty agency. The others are 
minors who are enrolied in the neighborhood 
Youth Corps at $45 a week. The agency 
counts them as “recipients” of the poverty 
program rather than “poverty workers.” They 
have been demoted from their supervisory 
positions pending disposition of their civil 
cases. 


The poverty agency said that evidence of 
peace-keeping operations, culled from local 
newspapers, more than offset the few negn- 
tive examples that received Congressional at- 
tention and newspaper headlines. 

Some examples: 

Providence—Mayor Joseph A. Doorley Jr., 
addressing Progress for Providence Volun- 
teers: “As far as I'm concerned, there is no 
telling how bad this might have been if it 
hadn't been for you guys.” 

Minneapolis—The police, quoted In a local 
newspaper, said that 15 or 20 summer poverty 
program workers had gone into the streets 
during the disorders and were a key factor” 
in limiting the violence. 

Grand Rapids—The press, quoting a police 
officer, said that a group of young Negroes 
connected with the poverty program “are 
doing a beautiful job (during the disturb- 
ances), and we sure appreciate it.” 

Youngstown—A police captain, Carmen 
Bruno, referring to the police cadets, who are 
financed by the poverty agency, said: 

“They calm down a hothead spoiling for a 
fight or mingle in a crowd urging excited 
youngsters to go home.” (Quoted in the 
Vindicator). 

Representative John R. Dellenback, Repub- 
lican of Oregon, told Mr. Shriver in a hearing 
on July 31: “I spent three or four hours last 
Friday night on the streets of one of our 
major cities, walking with some of your peo- 
ple, and I was completely favorably impressed 
by the manner in which these people 
were making a real effort to stop trouble and 
not to create it.” 

Representative Charles S. Goodell, of up- 
state New York, a Republican principal in 
poverty legislation, said: “Poverty workers 
generally have helped defuse riots.” 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 8, 1967] 
PoverTY Wak AND Riots 


The war on poverty has survived many 
attacks in its three controversial years, but 
the latest round may prove to be the most 
damaging. Officials in several cities have at- 
tempted to link local poverty agencies with 
racial disorder and dissension. Newark's 
mayor and the city manager of Rochester, 
N.Y., have accused antipoverty personnel of 
stirring disturbances. A Nashville police 
captain declared that an antipoverty teach- 
ing project was teaching racial hatred. The 
accusations are denied by the office of eco- 
nomic opportunity (OEO). 

It is surprising that the allegations have 
not been more numerous. The poverty effort 
involves the poor, the jobless, the hopeless, 
the frustrated—the very ones most likely to 
become involved in racial disturbances, If an 
occasional antipoverty program participant 
were not found among the thousands in- 
volved in the disorders, it would be a sign 
that the program was not reaching those it 
should. 

Yet, of 19 cities where riots have erupted, 
OEO has identified only three rioters as hay- 
ing any connection with the agency. And no 
one knows how many disturbances anti- 
poverty personnel have prevented. A po- 
tential outbreak in Chicago was “cooled” 
recently by members of two youth gangs 
involved in an antipoverty project. 

The past president of the National League 
of Cities, Mayor Tollefson of Tacoma has 
warned against the war on poverty 
a scapegoat for racial turmoil. “The anti- 
poverty program in city after city has been 
responsible for just the opposite of that“ 
he said. “It has attacked some of the most 
basic social ills in the community which 
breed impatience and antagonism. It has pro- 
vided the vehicle for the peaceful expression 
of this impatience.” 

Federal regulations ban the use of anti- 
poverty funds for political or unlawful pur- 
poses. These regulations should, of course, 
be enforced. But a few scattered accusations 
of violation, even if they can be documented, 
are no justification for reducing the anti- 
poverty efforts. The racial disturbances only 
emphasize how important these efforts are. 


Increased Use of Dulles Airport Urged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Dulles, Not National,” 
published in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 14, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DULLES, Nor NATIONAL 

The proposal put forward by Trans-World 

Airlines for reducing the congestion at Na- 
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tional Airport is one that the CAB should 
explore in depth. TWA suggests that each 
airline be required to assign to Dulles or 
Friendship 25 per cent of its flights involving 
cities less than 225 miles away, 50 per cent 
of the flights of 225 to 650 miles, 667 per 
cent of flights of 650 to 900 miles, and all 
flights of more than 900 miles. 

The idea has the advantage of forcing from 
National some of the feeder traffic from small 
cities, particularly in the South, as well as 
some of the longer flights. It also has the 
advantage of mollifying some Congressmen 
who are more worried about retaining the 
use of National for themselves and their 
constituents than they are about solving 
the problems of congestion, noise and pollu- 
tion that National creates. 

But the proposal is only a temporary solu- 
tion. The growth of air traffic is so great 
that, although TWA’s formula would move 
22 per cent of the present operations out of 
National, the airport would be just as crowded 
in less than three years as it is now. In that 
time, TWA assumes, National will be rebuilt 
so it can handle more passengers. 

The details of the plan, unfortunately, are 
designed to appeal primarily to the Congress- 
men who have complained the most. For ex- 
ample, it would move out of National none 
of the nonstop flights serving Atlanta and 


traffic was up almost 27 per cent in 
the first six months of this year while Na- 
14 per cent. 

The CAB can go ahead and take the steps 
needed to shift the emphasis from National 
to Dulles. It can use the formula TWA pro- 
poses, reduce the mileage zones, eliminate 
more longer flights into National, and estab- 
Ush a permanent pattern of air traffic. It will 
have to do that sometime; it ought to do it 
now. 


Capitalists Encourage Red Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK — 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, every tax- 
payer and parent should know of the 
American Assembly, which in mid-Jan- 
uary announced plans to do business 
with the Communist countries includ- 
ing Soviet Russia. Their aims were 
furthered by passage of the contro- 
versial Soviet Consular Treaty. 

According to Freedom Press, in addi- 
tion to Cyrus S. Eaton, Jr., and Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, the following are 
also among participants of the Thirty- 
First American Assembly desiring to do 
business with the godless enemy while 
our boys die in Vietnam: 

AMONG PARTICIPANTS IN 31ST AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY URGING Rep TRADE 

George V. Allen, Director, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State. 

Frank Altschul, Vice President, Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York. 

Nils Anderson, Jr., President, Devevoise- 
Anderson Co., New York. 

Paul B. Anderson, Consultant on Eastern 
Europe to The Executive Council of the 
Episcopal Church and N.C.C., New York. 
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F. K. Arthur, Jr., Publisher, 
Peninsula Herald, California. 

R. W. Askanase, Chairman, Dunhill Inter- 
national, Inc., Houston. 

Emile Benoit, Professor of International 
Business, Columbia University. 

Meyer Bernstein, International Affairs Di- 
rector, United Steelworkers of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Thomas C. Bostic, President, Cascade 
Broadcasting Co., Yakima, Washington. 

Lawrence Broadwell, Harriman Scholar, 
Columbia University. 

R. V. Burks; Professor of History, Wayne 
State University. 

Robert F. Byrnes, Director, International 
Affairs Center, Indiana University. 

John C. Campbell, Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York. 

Jeffery Cohelan, Representative from Cali- 
fornia, Congress of the United States. 

Guy Coriden, Deputy Director, Office of 
European Programs, Bureau of Educational 
& Cultural Affairs, Department of State. 

Alexander Dallin, Adlai E. Stevenson Pro- 
fessor of International Relations, Columbia 
University. 

Richard T. Davies, Assistant Director (So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe) US, Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Vera Micheles Dean, Professor of Interna- 
tional Development, New York University. 

Rev. William H. Dickinson, Highland Park 
Methodist Church, Dallas. 

Dudley P. Digges, The Sun, Baltimore. 

Walter Dowling, Director General, The 
Atlantic Institute, Paris. 

John B. Fisher, Consultant to Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Julius Fleischmann, Chairman, Fleisch- 
mann Foundation, Cincinnati. 

Walter Priedenberg, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance, Washington, D.C. 

A. R. Gale, President, International Busi- 
ness Development Co., Cleveland. 

Richard N. Gardner, Henry L. Moses Pro- 
fessor of Law and International Organiza- 
tion, Columbia University. 

George Garvy, Economic Adviser, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New York. 

Stanley T. Gordon, International Affairs 
Program, The Ford Foundation, New York. 

James Gould, Foreign Area Fellowship 
Program, New York. 

David L. Guyer, Vice President, Institute of 
International Education, New York. 

W. Averell Harriman, United States Am- 
bassador at Large. 

Milan Herzog, Vice President, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, Educational Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Paul M. Herzog, President, Salzburg Semi- 
nar in American Studies, Austria. 

George W. Hoffman, Professor of Geogra- 
phy, University of Texas. 

Norman O. Houston, Chairman, Golden 
State Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles. 

James Kagen, Harriman Scholar, Columbia 
University. 

Stephen D. Kertesz, Professor of Govern- 
ment, Notre Dame University. 

William R. Kintner, Deputy Director, For- 
eign Policy Research Institute, Philadelphia. 
Allan B. Kline, Western Springs, Illinois. 

Josef Korbel, Dean, Graduate School of 
Internatioan! Studies, University of Denver. 

Tom Lilley, Director, Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. 

G. A. Lincoln, Colonel, USA, Chairman, 
Department of Social Sciences, United States 
Military Academy, West Point. 

Raymond E. Lisle, Director, Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs, Department of State. 

K. L. London, Director, Institute for Sino- 
Soviet Studies, The George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Richard B. Lynch, Rear Admiral USN, 
Chief, European Division, Plans and Policy, 
Joint Staff, Department of Defense. 

Edwin A. Malloy, President, Fred F. French 
Investing Co., New York. 


Monterey 
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Philip Mosley, Professor of International 
Relations, Columbia University. 

Zygmunt Nagorski, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York. 

I. A. Oehler, President, The American 
Welding & Manufacturing Co., Warren, Ohio. 

Christopher H. Phillips, President, U.S. 
Council, International Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York. 

Frederick A. Praeger, Publisher, New York. 

John Richardson, Jr., President, Free 
Europe, Inc., New York. 

Scovel Richardson, Judge, United States 
Customs Court, New York. 

James Q. Riordan, President, Mobil Oil 
Corporation International, New York. 

Hugh J. Rosellini, Judge, Supreme Court, 
State of Washington, Olympia. 

Alvin Rubinstein, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Pennsylvania. 

Howland H. Sargeant, President, Radio 
Liberty Committee, New York. 

Albert J. Schmidt, Chairman, Department 
of History, University of Bridgeport, 

Harry Schwartz, Editorial Board, The New 
York Times. 

Marshall D. Shulman, Professor of Inter- 
national Politics, Fletcher School of Law & 
Diplomacy, Tufts University. 

Sister Mary Grace, C.S.C., President, St. 
Mary's College. 

J. E. Slater, Program Officer in Charge of 
International Relations, The Ford Founda- 
tion. 

Philip Sporn, Chairman, Systems Develop- 
ment Committee, American Electric Power 
Co., New York. 

Irving Stone, Author, Beverly Hills. 

Shepard Stone, Advisor on International 
Activities, The Ford Foundation. 

‘Theodore C. Streibert, Executive Secretary, 
Citizens Committee for Higher Education 
in New Jersey, Princeton. 

Theodore L. Thau, Executive Secretary, 
Committee on Export Policy, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Kenneth W. Thompson, Vice President, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, New York. 

Edward Vernoff, Harriman Scholar, Colum- 
bia University. 

A. G. Ward, Admiral, USN, United States 
Representative, Military Committee, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, Washington, 
D.C. 

Watson W, Wise, W, W. Wise Drilling Co,, 
Tyler, Texas. 


Aid in Fighting Urban Blight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plex problems confronting urban Amer- 
ica can only be solved by the coordinated 
effort of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment and the private sector of the 
economy. I am proud to report that the 
financial institutions and business firms 
of Cleveland realize the necessity of their 
participation in improving the housing 
situation in our city. 

Upon leave granted, I insert the edito- 
rial from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
August 10, 1967: 

WELCOME Am In FIGHT ON BLIGHT 

The fight against urban blight has gained 
powerful allies in Cleveland. 

All within a period of 48 hours, a group 
of important financial institutions and & 
group of other and equally important busi- 
ness firms have committed themselves sep- 
arately to the idea that their resources, too, 
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are needed in the battle to save deteriorat- 
ing parts of the city. 

To this end, each group has revolving 
loan funds to be administered on a non- 
Profit basis. 

The banks—Central National, Cleveland 
Trust, National City, Society National and 
Union Commerce—have jointly and initially 
pledged their talents and more than $250,- 
C00 in cash to an effort which at first will 
concentrate on buying and rehabilitating 
Hough area apartment properties. 

Later the project will be expanded to in- 
clude construction of new housing in line 
With the areawide renewal program. 

The banks see their venture as one bene- 
fiting more than the properties acquired 
and improved. Their estimate that it will 
Provide reassurance for neighboring home- 
Owners and stimulate individual residents’ 
efforts to fight decay is certainly one based 
on a sound appraisal. 

The banks’ enlightened view obviously is 
Shared by the six business firms—Clevite 
Corp., East Ohio Gas Co., E. F. Hauserman 
Co., Midland-Ross Corp., Republic Steel Corp., 
and Warner & Swasey Co—which two days 
ago committed $150,000 to the task of reha- 
bilitating deteriorating neighborhoods. 

This revolving fund is broad enough in 
Scope to include both residential and com- 
Mercial property. It is flexible enough to 
guarantee home improvement loans for in- 
dividuals as well as provide seed money for 
Projects undertaken by organized groups. 
Also, the fund itself may conduct demon- 
Stration renovation projects. 

Primary target for use of the six businesses’ 
fund will be the Mount Pleasant area, In 
time it aims to make its help available to 
Glenville and other areas in need of relief 
and rescue. 

In terms of dollars, the initial commit- 
Ments of the two revolving funds to the 
enormous task of community rebuilding are 
modest, i 

They represent, however, a substantial ex- 
Pression of confidence in the future of the 
city and its people. 


What the People Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT Í. LATTA 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. David 
Lawrence has written a column entitled 
‘What the People Want,” and it ap- 
bears in the August 21 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report. I believe the Members 
Should take the time to read this article 
and for their convenience, I am insert- 
ing it with these remarks. 

The article follows: 

WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 
(By David Lawrence) 

The American people are dissatisfied today 
about many of the things the Government 
ls doing or failing to do. They are writing 
to the members of the House of Representa- 
“ves and the Senate an unusually large 
number of letters reflecting discontent. 

What are the people saying? What do they 

Want? 
_ The people are tired of the state of fear 
“ad uneasiness which has enveloped them. 
Extremists in our midst, both whites and 
“egroes, have resorted to a process of intimi- 
dation and  blackmail—euphemistically 
called „protests“ and “demonstrations.” 

The people want the agencies of the Gov- 
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ernment, particularly the courts, to recognize 
the difference between “freedom of speech” 
and incitement to riot. Especially do they 
want to see more courage shown in high 
places in dealing with disorders. 

The people are tired of the outbursts of 
violence—the killing and wounding of citi- 
zens across the land, the sniping and loot- 
ing, the setting of fires which dame or 
destroy homes and places of business. Yet 
all this is, in effect, being condoned as the 
natural result of the failure to clean up 
slums in urban areas. Living conditions 
should, of course, be improved, but the peo- 
ple don't believe that criminals and dis- 
turbers of the peace should go unpunished. 

The people are tired of reading what the 
Stokely Carmichaels say, whether in Cuba 
or in rallies in this country, as they openly 
preach rebellion. The people want to see 
such persons prosecuted. If existing laws 
are inadequate, the people want Congress 
to strengthen the statutes. Most of all they 
want to see the laws vigorously enforced. 

The people are tired of political leger- 
demain. They are fed up with attempts to 
buy votes by giving public funds to poli- 
tically motivated officials to distribute. They 
want, moreover, a better accounting of what 
is done with the tax revenues derived from 
their earnings. They want to know why Con- 
gress has not exercised a closer check on all 
Government spending. 

The people are tired of seeing big deficits 
piled up year after year, as they are told 
that ‘deficit spending“ can go on indefi- 
nitely and that confidence in the future of 
the dollar will still be preserved. 

The people are tired of the floundering 
policies of the Administration in handling 
the Vietnam war. They are being told that 
military men who want to fight to win 
aren't being allowed to use maximum power 
to shorten the war. The people want their 
Government to employ in war every effective 
strategy, including the bombing of all en- 
emy bases and supply lines as well as the 
blockading of all ports at which ships land 
war supplies for the armies of our adver- 
saries. 

The people are tired of reading that their 
money has been used to make loans to vari- 
ous governments to help them buy arms, and 
that now the sarne regimes which received 
such aid are turning away from the United 
States and lining up frequently with the 
Communist side in the U.N. 

The people are tired of being told that the 
big deficits are due solely to the Vietnam war 
and that the country can also afford domestic 
spending on an unprecedented scale. Billions 
of dollars are being poured into many proj- 
ects which could be deferred or at least man- 
aged more efficiently. ~ 

The people are complaining about the mail 
service. Business correspondence of impor- 
tance is often delayed, and this causes finan- 
cial loss. Despite the introduction of alr mail, 
the delivery systems have been bogged down 
by poor management. Yet postage rates far 
letters are about to be Increased. 

The people do not like the rise in the cost 
of living. They cannot readily discern what 
increases in price are really necessary and 
what strikes for higher wages are merely the 
result of selfishness and the organized pres- 
sure of ambitious labor-union officials. They 
want the Government to face up coura- 
geously to the need for wage-and-price con- 
trols if voluntary restraints are not imposed. 
It is obvious that much could be accom- 
plished if the influence of the Government 
were conscientiously applied and politics 
subordinated. 

The people want a peaceful society, a de- 
cent society, a society in which a fair deal for 
everybody transcends political deals in the 
use of governmental power at the federal, 
State and local levels. 

The people are not going to tire of writing 
to their elected representatives and telling 
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them that persons in public office have a re- 
sponsibility not just to factions and blocs, 
but to all segments of our society. 

Por—as has been said again and again— 
“you can fool all the people some of the time, 
and some of the people all the time, but you 
cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
The people are voicing their protests and will 
continue to do so. In a short time they will 
be expressing themselves at the polis. Citi- 
zens want above all else to be presented with 
a ballot on which the candidates of both 
parties are persons who possess courage, in- 
tegrity and a conscience that overrides the 
temptations of self-serving politics. 


Archie Moore—American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I know 
nothing of Archie Moore except, that 
from his remarks he loves his country 
and wants to praise, not destroy it. 

I do not even.know whether or not he 
is on the Federal payroll. I hope not—be- 
cause his program will work if volun- 
tarily done, individual to individual, 
without politics, fanfare, or taxpayers’ 
money. We cannot do too much to help 
our youth—the strength, the future of 
the United States. 

Under unanimous consent I follow my 
remarks with a story by Archie Moore, 
which appeared in the August 8 San 
Diego Union: 

GUDE on MISGUIDE—ARCHIE Moore POINTS 
Way 

(Eprron's Nore.—Archie Moore, interna- 
tionally known San Diegoan and retired light 
heavyweight boxing champion of the world, 
told friends yesterday he feels that “every- 
body must take a stand in this time of in- 
ternal crisis. A man who stands neutral 
stands for nothing.” He then wrote the fol- 
lowing statement and submitted it to The 
San Diego Union, which is printing it ver- 
batim.) 


(By Archie Moore) 

The devil is at work in America, and it 
is up to us to drive him out. Snipers and 
looters, white or black, deserve no mercy. 
Those who would profit from their brother's 
misfortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy. 

Tu fight the man who calls me an “Uncle 
Tom.“ I have broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in a ghetto, 
but I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, 
and proud to be one. I am also an American, 
and I'm proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot. They should have been around in 
the ‘30s when I was coming up in St. Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made 
it. I became light heavyweight champion of 
the world. A neighbor kid down the block, 
Clark Terry, became one of the most famous 
jazz musicians in the world. There were doc- 
tors, lawyers and chiefs who came out of that 
ghetto. One of the top policemen in St. Louis 
came from our neighborhood. 

We made it because we had a goal, and we 
were willing to work for it, Don't talk to me 
of your “ teed national income.” Any 
fool knows that this is insanity. Do we bring 
those who worked to get ahead down to the 
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level of those who never gave a damn? The 
world owes nobody—black or white—a living. 
God helps the man who helps himself! 

Now then, don't get the idea that I didn’t 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
I am a staunch advocate of the Negro revolu- 
tion for the good of mankind. I've seen al- 
most unbellevable progress made in the last 
handful of years. Do we want to become wild 
beasts bent only on revenge, looting and 
killing and laying America bare? Hate is balt, 
bait for the simple-minded. 

Sure, I despised the whites who cheated 
me, but I used that feellng to make me push 
on. If you listen to the professional rabble- 
rousers, adhere to this idea of giving up 
everything you've gained in order to revenge 
yourself for the wrongs that were done to 
you in the past—then you'd better watch 
your neighbor, because he'll be looting your 
house next. Law and order is the only edge 
we have. No man is an island. 

Granted, the Negro still has a long way 
to go to gain a fair shake with the white man 
in this country, But believe this: if we resort 
to lawlessness, the only thing we can hope 
for is civil war, untold bloodshed, and the end 
of our dreams. 

We have to have a meeting of qualified men 
of both races, Mind you, I said qualified men, 
not some punk kid, ranting the catch phrases 
put in his mouth by some paid hate-monger. 
There are forces in the world today, forces 
bent upon the destruction of America, your 
America and mine. And while we're on the 
subject, do you doubt for a minute that com- 
munism, world communism, isn’t waiting 
with bated breath for the black and white 
Americans to turn on each other full force? 
Do you want a chance for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness in the land of your 
birth, or do you want no chance at all under 
the Red heel? 

araica’s A GREAT PLACE TO VISIT 


There are members of the black community 
who call for a separate nation within Amer- 
ica. Well, I do not intend to give up one 
square inch of America. Tm not going to be 
told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't 
that what we've all been fighting to over- 
come? And then there is the element that 
calls for a return to Africa. 

For my part, Africa is a great place to visit, 
but I wouldn't want to live there. If the 
Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald 
Isle, let them. If the Slavs want to return to 
the Iron Curtain area, OK by me. But Im not 
going to go to any part of Africa to live. I’m 
proud of ancestry, and of the country that 
spawned my forefathers, but I'm not giving 
up my country. I fought all my life to give 
my children what Im able to give them to- 
day; a chance for development as citizens in 
the greatest country in the world. 

Ido not for a moment think that any truly 
responsible Negro wants anarchy. I don't 
think you'll find intelligent—no, let's re- 
phrase that—mature Negroes running wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 
God made the white man as well as the 
black. True, we haven't acted as brothers in 
the past, but we are brothers. If we're to be 
so many Cains and Abels, that’s our choice. 
We can't blame God for it. 

TEACH THAT “ANY BOY CAN” 


Something must be done to reach the Ne- 
groes and the whites in the ghettos of this 
country, and I propose to do something. 

As a matter of plain fact, I have been doing 
something for the past several years. I have 
been running a program which I call the 
ABC—Any Boy Can. By teaching our youth, 
black, white, yellow and red, what dignity is, 
what self respect is, what honor is, I have 
been able to obliterate juvenile delinquency 
in several areas, 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who par- 
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ticipated in the recent riots, who are par- 
ticlpating and who will participate, are mis- 
guided rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I've spent too much of my life build- 
ing what I've got to put it to torch just to 
satisfy some ancient hatred of a man who 
beat my grandfather. Those men are long 
dead. Do we have to choke what could be 
a beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I 
say NO! And I stand ready to start Opera- 
tion Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro 
leaders of our country to join me, 


Our Maligned National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week I commented on 
the floor of the House cbout the hasty 
and ill-advised report of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders on the 
participation of the National Guard in 
recent riots. 

With further reference to the position 
I took at that time I would like to call 
the attention of the House to a feature 
article in the Detroit News, Sunday, 
August 13, 1967. 

The article, entitled “Our Maligned 
National Guard,” was written by Edwin 
G. Pipp, Detroit News reporter, who is a 
lieutenant colonel in the Michigan Air 
National Guard and a combat-qualified 
jet reconnaissance pilot. He became a 
guardsman in 1940 and served as a 
bomber pilot in Europe during World 
War I. 

The article follows: 

(By Edwin G. Pipp) 

They were with Washington when he 
crossed the Delaware. 

During the Civil War they fought for both 
the Union Army and the Confederate Army. 

They died in the trenches during World 
War I. on Pacific islands and European 
streets during World War I. and in the 
rice paddies of Korea. 

They helped keep the peace during the 
Berlin crisis and were ready for quick action 
when Communist rockets were discovered on 
Cuba. 

More recently they helped stop riots in 
Newark and Detroit. 

This is the National Guard which despite 
its long service to the United States is the 
most misunderstood military organization in 
recent history. 

Some people think of guardsmen as strike- 
breakers. Others describe them as “weekend 
soldiers.” More recently the guard has been 
called a haven for draft dodgers. 

The fact is that the guard has served hon- 
orably to keep the peace during violent labor 
strikes, helped stricken areas hit by hurri- 
canes and floods, quelled riots and in al- 
most every war fought side by side with the 
regular Army and, more recently, the Air 
Force 


Confusion comes because of the guard's 
mixed responsibilities and because its mem- 
bers are primarily civilians. 

The National Guard has two missions and 
two commanders-in-chief. 

Today every state has an Army and Air 
National Guard. Their first commander is 
the governor. He can use them as he sees 
fit to maintain order within the state. 
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In s national emergency their other com- 
mander, the President of the United States, 
can call them to duty to become part of the 
nation's regular military establishment. 

In the last two decades this second mission 
has become more important than the first. 

Guard units were first organized to pro- 
tect their communities. They came into be- 
ing before the American Revolution and were 
known as the militia, organized to protect 
communities from Indians and thieves. 

During the Revolutionary War they were 
dubbed “Minutemen,” for thelr swift action 
when danger threatened. 

It was the militia that Paul Revere sum- 
moned to arms on his midnight ride. At that 
time there was little or no pay and every man 
furnished his own arms, transportation and 
often meals. 

This militia formed a major part of the 
army that fought for America’s independ- 
ence, 

After the war of Independence it was the 
Militia, again on a volunteer basis, that was 
the main military force of the new nation 
that could not afford its own army and did 
not want an army that might assume con- 
trol of the government. 

The name “National Guard“ began to re- 
Place “militia” in 1824, On the occasion of 
the farewell visit of the Marquis de Lafayette 
that year, New York's militia adopted the 
name “7th Regiment National Guard of New 
York” in honor of the National Guard Lafay- 
ette had led during the French Revolution. 

As the need for a force to protect com- 
munities diminished, the guard became part 
of community activities with influential citi- 
zens forming and outfitting thelr own units. 

In the Mexican War of 1848 these regi- 
ments volunteered for service by being sworn 
in en masse as “U.S. Volunteers” to serve as 
the President directed. 

During the Civil War the guard units re- 
mained loyal to their own states and at times 
were in battle against each other. 

Up to this time the National Guard was 
loosely knit and often poorly trained. How- 
ever, 216,225 guardsmen seryed in the Span- 
ish-American War and 170,000 in the Mex- 
ican Border Campaign. 

In 1903 federal legislation provided funds 
and a detail of regular Army officers to serve 
as instructors for the state forces. 

Federal support and supervision has proved 
profitable during both World Wars and in 
Korea where National Guard troops fought 
in some of the biggest battles. 

Today the Army Guard’s strength is nearly 
421,000 men and officers. The air arm is an- 
other 80,000. Federal budget for the com- 
bined operation is $901 million. 

It is estimated that this is only a third of 
the cost that would be required if a similar 
force were on continuous active duty. 

The overall guard operation is directed by 
the National Guard Bureau in the Pentagon. 
This force of nearly 100 officers and men on 
full-time duty, plus more than 200 civilians, 
coordinates the regular Army and Air Force 
with the state forces. 

Each state has an adjutant general, plus a 
small staff, to direct operations within the 
state. Maj. Gen. Clarence C. Schnipke is the 
Michigan adjutant general. His assistant for 
air is Brig. Gen. John A. Johnston. His Army 
assistant is Brig. Gen. Carson R. Nelfert. 

On full-time duty are a total of 1,035 per- 
sons who maintain 45 armories or air guard 
facilities around the state. These are guards- 
men who receive pay at a civilian rate, rather 
than military, for tLe jobs they perform. 

The Michigan guard has 12,000 members 
with 2,000 of these in the air arm. 

The guardsmen leave civilian life usually 
one weekend a month and for 15 days in 
summer for scheduled training. 

During this time their pay equals that 
of a regular of similar rank. A guardsman 
does not receive any of the regular Army side 
benefits, such as hospitalization, post ex- 
change and quarters. 
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Average pay for guardsmen on riot duty 
was less than $10 a day. 

They do receive uniforms and other per- 
sonal equipment for use during their train- 
ing period. 

Recently there have been charges that the 
guard is a home for draft codgers. Every 
guard unit has long waiting lists of men 
Seeking to join, and some of tritt age have 
joined the guard to escape years of active 
duty service. But in doing so they take on a 
six-year obligation, and failure to meet guard 
requirements means immediate drafting into 
regular service. 

Men without prior service going into the 
Buard now must spend a minimum of four 
months on active duty, with six months often 
the case. They first get six weeks of general 
Military training. The remaining time is spent 
learning their specific job. Often this is done 
at regular service schools. 

What about the guardsmen with prior mili- 
tary service, or those old enough so the draft 
can’t touch them? Why do they continue 
in service? 

This question puzzles military historians 
as evidenced by the quotation from the book, 
“The Modern Army and Air National 
Guard”: 

“As one military historian puts it: ‘To lay- 
man and military professional alike, the 
Pleasure derived by the guardsman from hard 
and unrequited labor does not make sense.’ 
This historian quotes another eminent mili- 
tary writer who says that the volunteer 
Spirit ‘defiles logic,’ and he draws the con- 
clusion that only guardsmen can understand 
the guard.” 

The guard is a 100 percent volunteer orga- 
Nization. Its members range from business 
executives to production workers and clerks. 

Training of some ground and air units has 
been accelerated in the last two years to pro- 
Vide a force that can be mobilized and com- 
mitted to action in a matter of day or hours. 
Earlier plans called for months of training 
after a unit was called to duty. 

One unit of the Michigan Air National 
Guard—the 191st Tactical Reconnaissance 
Group at Detroit Metropolitan Airport—is 
an example. 

Within the past two years it has been 
brought to full strength and sufficient funds 
authorized so that its members can receive 
More than the normal amount of training. 
Equipment is on the base and its men trained 
for a quick move any place in the world on 
Only a few hours notice. 

All of its men and officers are required to 
Sive the same performance as the regulars. 
Pilots must fly the same number of hours 
and perform the same training missions as 
Tegular Air Force fliers with the same duty. 

Most of this is accomplished during the 
Fuardsman's time away from his civilian job. 

Once a year, without notice, a regular Air 
Force team of as many as 40 men, report at 
the base to check on the ability of the unit 
to perform. If they fail in any area, a report 
is written, another no-notice inspection 
comes and the improvement noted. 

The Michigan unit has not yet failed one 
ot these Operational Readiness ions. 

Ground units earmarked for quick action 
get similar tests. 

This is the national side of the National 
Guard picture. 

x 3 also must be ready for state 
uty, 

The recent Detroit riot is an example of 
units being called to duty by both state and 
federal governments. 

During the first day of rioting Gov. Romney 
Called the Michigan 46th Infantry Division 
to duty. Then he requested help from fed- 
eral troops 


President Johnson sent paratroopers to 

troit and at the same time federalized all 
Michigan guardsmen, including the Air Na- 
“onal Guard. This took the guard out of 
State control and put it under the regular 
Army officer commanding the military forces 
in Detroit. 
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The Air Guard, which had spent all its 
time training for aerial photographic mis- 
sions, had 850 men on Detroit riot duty. 

The Army guard, which has been criticized 
for some of its riot actions, also was fighting 
a war in which it had little or no prior 
training. 

In addition, the guardsmen were handi- 
capped in using what training they had re- 
ceived because they were assigned to the 
Detroit Police Department and split up into 
smal] groups rather than operating as units. 

This year the Michigan budget for the 
guard was $2.7 million. Pay for the riot duty 
increased it $450,000. In addition, the federal 
government will pay guardsmen another 
$850,000 for their active duty. 

There is continuing criticism that guard 
Officers are politically controlled and this 
effects the organization's effectiveness. Poli- 
tics does play a part in the National Guard, 
just as it did in the formation of the militia 
and the appointment of its commanders. 

Top guard officials in all states are ap- 
pointed by the governor. But before they can 
assume command they must be approved by 
a board of regular Army or Air Force of- 
ficvers. They won't pass this board unless 
they have proper military experience for the 
ob. 

: State officials have resisted all attempts to 
abolish the Air National Guard. They argue 
that it is a trained force the state can use 
and a national asset in time of emergency. 

Because of the worldwide commitments of 
the Air Force, coupled with the Vietnam War, 
it is no secret that the tactical units of the 

are the nation’s reserve. As Pentagon 
officials often point out: the regular estab- 
lishment is spread too thin. 

And the regulars would like to see the 
ground guard on active duty. Vietnam Is the 
first major conflict in which guard units have 
not taken a part. 

But the political repercussions of calling 
up the guard, plus the need for a strong re- 
serve force at home has kept the guard from 
being called. 

Now the city riots of this summer have 
given the guard a new mission, and a more 
compelling reason for keeping them off ac- 
tive duty with the regulars. 


Beloved Oklahoman Josh Lee Is Mourned 
by the Nation 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire Nation mourns the passing of one 
of Oklahoma’s most eloquent and beloved 
statesmen, the Honorable Josh Lee. 

Both in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate, and also as an able 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Josh Lee commanded attention and won 
respect as a dedicated public servant and 
leader. 

One of the finest public speakers of 
this century, Josh Lee was a master of 
gentle humor and effective rhetoric. He 
was also one of the Democratic Party’s 
most articulate spokesmen during the 
New Deal period which brought many 
legislative gains to the people. 

Josh Lee will be mourned by many 
Americans who admired him and re- 
spected him as a fine public servant. 

I will mourn Him, Mr. Speaker, as a 
good friend and able champion of our 
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State, who made a significant contribu- 
tion to good government in his lifetime. 
My deepest sympathy goes to his family 
in their hour of grief. 


Big Jolt for ADC Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

From the Plain Dealer, Aug. 15, 1967] 

Bia JoLT ron ADC Procram 

A shakeup of earthquake magnitude is 
rumbling toward welfare families on ADC 
(aid to families with dependent children). 

This earthquake is being built into the 
1967 social security amendments by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Under the guidance of the chairman, Rep. 
Wilbur D. Mills, D-Ark., something new is 
being added: Compulsion. 

If the bill is passed as now written, every 
state would have to— 

Size up every ADC family to see if its adults 
and out-of-school youth are employable. 

Offer work experience and training to ADC 
employables. 

Set up day care facilities for children, free- 
ing mothers for work or work training. 

Act to place neglected children in foster 
homes. 

Offer family planning—birth control— 
service to mothers. 

Let the earners keep the first $30 per 
month earned plus one-third of everything 
else earned without deducting from the wel- 
fare check—up to the point where they rise 
above the poverty mark. 

Track down deserting fathers and start a 
program to reduce illegitimacy. 

Compulsion would also bear down on the 
ADC family members. They would have to 
participate, accept work or work training, 
and cooperate on all the rest of the state's 
program. Otherwise—no welfare checks. 

Compulsion Is a horror word in the vocabu- 
laries of most welfare professionals. 

But most welfare professionals would 
gladly approve the Mills bill if welfare re- 
cipients were not told to shape up or starve. 

The Mills bill draws a great deal of its 
justification from the excellent and success- 
ful program of work experience and training 
demonstrated here in Cuyahoga County. 

Under Title V of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, led by Eugene Burns, county welfare di- 
rector, heads of welfare families have been 
given schooling, work tryouts, training, job‘ 
guidance, child day care, job placement and 
casework help and encouragement just as the 
Mills bill plots it. 

Burns“ testimony in Washington, and that 
of his associate, Stephen Minter, showed how 
1,100 welfare adults at a time can be helped 
into independence or a long way toward it. 

This Title V program didn't need compul- 
sion. It managed with something just short 
of it: persuasion and available services which 
really solve the welfare parent’s problems. 

Many states will need the compulsion 
applying to them. Otherwise, they will not 
set up the facilities or go into the full case- 
work approach contemplated in the bill. The 
states can stand it. 

But the threat of dropping a family off the 
rolls is too harsh. Most of the victims of this 
punishment’ are children. Life on ADC is 
harsh enough without adding the fear of 
starvation. 
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Thurgood Marshall—Ignorance Is Bliss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the rubber- 
stamp approval of Thurgood Marshall to 
the Supreme Court by the liberal appara- 
tus contributes one additional vote to the 
revolutionary judicial arm of our Gov- 
ernment which continues its public 
image of being anti everything American. 

We can expect Marshall's contribution 
to be in the Warren style—without law. 
They cannot find the law; it is hidden in 
the law books. 

One more appointed judge with one 
more vote, but millions of Americans will 
suffer this day forward because of a 
loyalty to party and philosophy confir- 
mation. 

I insert the report which appeared in 
the Commercial Appeal on August 13, 
1967, of Prof. Alfred Avins, professor of 
law at MSU, at this point in the RECORD: 
Tue Supreme Court: MARSHALL'S Base Is 

SHAKY 
(By Alfred Avins) 

The hearings on the nomination of Thur- 
good Marshall to be a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court have now drawn to a 
close. If they have proved nothing else, they 
have proved that if ignorance is a qualifica- 
tion for being a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, then Marshall is the best 
qualified nominee in the history of the 
United States. 

First, under questioning by Senators 
McClellan of Arkansas and Ervin of North 
Carolina, Marshall, instead of answering 
questions about his philosophy of the Fifth 
Amendment virtually took the Fifth Amend- 
ment and refused to answer. He said that he 
might have to decide on some of these points 
as a justice. Of course, these senators point- 
ed out that this theory applied to all parts 
of the Constitution, which meant that 
Marshall could refuse to answer anything 
which had any contemporary relevance, This 
is in fact what his position was, The wall of 
silence precluded inquiry into his constitu- 
tional philosophy, 

But Senator Thurmond's questioning was 
so telling that it nettled the Times and 
Washington Post, both liberal beacons, into 
unrestrained fury. Thurmond reasoned that 
learning was an important qualification for 
the highest court. Most lawyers have a gen- 
eral practice, and cannot be expected to have 
an expert knowledge of any area of the law. 

However, between the time of Marshall's 
admission to the bar in 1933 and his appoint- 
ment, as a Federal judge in 1961, he was en- 
gaged almost exclusively as NAACP counsel 
in arguing cases under the 13th, 14th and 
15th Amendments, which pertain to Negro 
rights. 

Having specialized in these areas to the 
exclusion of everything else, it was reasoned 
that if Marshall did not know the law in the 
areas of his specialty, he could hardly be ex- 

to know much of any other branches 
of the law, or have the intellectual capacity 
to learn it. 

Hence, some elementary history of these 
amendments was prepared, and Thurmond 
read 50 of these to Marshall, Within the 
hearing of this commentator, Marshall had to 
reply that he did not know the answers to 
almost all of them. The questions were more 
simple than an examination this writer gave 
last spring in the same area to a group of 
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second and third year law students, all or 
whom passed. 

The nadir came when Marshall’s argument 
in Katzenbach v. Morgan was quoted to him. 
He had said: “I don’t believe I remember a 
single one of the cases that interpreted the 
Fourteenth Amendment from Slaughter- 
house through Plessy v. Ferguson that have 
had anything to say about the Chinese in 
San Francisco, To the contrary, this court 
says over and over again what the purpose 
of the equal protection clause was for—to 
protect the newly freed slaves.” 

Marshall was asked whether he still agreed 
with this statement and he said that he did. 
In fact, the very first case interpreting the 
Equal Protection Clause was Tick Wo v. Hop- 
kins, an 1886 case about the right of Chinese 
in San Francisco to operate laundries. 

This is a leading case known to law stu- 
dents as soon as they complete a course in 
Constitutional Law, and it is unbelievable 
that the solicitor-general of the United States 
who has specialized in the 14th Amendment 
for his whole life as a lawyer should never 
have heard of it. That a Supreme Court 
nominee should not have heard of this case 
(not to mention several other Chinese laun- 
dry cases) is incredible. 

Nevertheless, the liberal senators dutifully 
read prepared statements saying that they 
were satisfied with Marshall's qualifications 
and would vote for his confirmation. The 
New York Times editorialized that the ques- 
tioning was a “farce,” but the only farce 
will be a rubber-stamp confirmation which 
adds ignorance to the highest court of the 
land. 


Farm Prices Collapse—Costs Move Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr, KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, the further 
collapse of wheat and other grain prices 
this week calls for immediate, positive 
steps by the administration to strengthen 
agricultural income. I have prepared the 
following remarks on this subject for re- 
lease tomorrow: 

WasuincTon, D.C.—Rep. Tom Kleppe (R.- 
N.D.) today accused the Johnson Adminis- 
tration of “looking the other way while the 
bottom drops out of the U.S. grain market.” 

“The long, downward slide in farm prices, 
which began nearly a year ago, hit disaster 
levels this week with a further wide open 
break in the wheat and feed grain markets,” 
Kleppe said. 

“Hard spring wheat produced in North 
Dakota and other Northern Plains states is 
down nearly 30 cents a bushel from a year 
ago. Kansas City wheat is off 40 cents. Chi- 
cago wheat is down about 45 cents from last 
August. Corn is off 30 cents, which means 
that Midwestern farmers will market their 
1967 record-breaking crop at less than a 
dollar a bushel. Soybeans, which brought 
$3.81 a bushel in Chicago a year ago, are now 
bringing $2.76—more than a dollar down. 

“Meanwhile, farm operating costs reach 
new peaks every month. They will jump fur- 
ther when the 3 per cent rallroad freight in- 
creases become effective August 19. You 
would have to go back to the 1930's to find 
a comparable cost-price squeeze. 

“The Administration appears to be so pre- 
occupied with the war in Vietnam and the 
riots in the cities that it doesn't seem to 
know, much less care, about what is happen- 
ing to the agricultural economy. I strongly 
urge both the President and his Secretary of 
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Agriculture to exercise immediately the ad- 
ministrative authority they already have to: 

1, “Freeze completely present stocks of 
wheat, feed grains and other storable com- 
modities in CCC inventory and at the same 
time increase the resale price on these hold- 
ings from the present 115% of the loan to at 
least 135%, plus carrying charges. 

2. “Step up lagging shipments of grain to 
needy countries under the ‘Food for Peace’ 
program. Wheat and flour exports from the 
United States dropped from 859 million bush- 
els in the 1965-66 crop year to 733 million 
in the crop year ending last June 30. Since 
July 1, wheat and flour exports totaled only 
69 million bushels against 102 million for the 
same 1966 period. Wheat sales for foreign cur- 
rencies under P.L. 480 are running nearly 50% 
under a year ago. 

3. “Increase the government loan rate on 
storable farm commodities by 12½ per cent 
which would be in line with the proposed 
inflation ‘catch up’ raise for Social Security 
recipients. 

“These steps would reverse the disastrous 
drop in farm prices overnight. They would do 
infinitely more to increase grain prices than 
the proposed Administration ‘stockpiling’ bill 
now before the House Agriculture Committee. 
This measure has the fatal defect of per- 
mitting the government to dump its acquired 
stocks back into the market at the first faint 
sign of higher prices. 

“There is one thing farmers can do for 
themselves. They can refuse to sell their 
grains at prevailing firesale prices. They can 
utilize the farm storage loan program to the 
maximum extent. This I hope and believe 
they will do.” 


The 90th Congress Tarnished by Vote 
Against Rat Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent defeat of President Johnson's rat 
control legislation has cast an un- 
healthy pale over the 90th Congress. 
Rarely have we seen an outpouring of 
sentiment against a single congres- 
sional action as we have seen over this 
vote. 

Some, undoubtedly, grounded their 
negative votes on substantive objections. 
For example, it was argued that rats 
were exclusively a matter of local con- 
cern and thus there was no rationale for 
Federal intervention. Others argued that 
Congress could not afford $40 million for 
another domestic program because of 
our rising national expenditures. These 
Members I prefer to view as merely being 
misguided and misinformed. 

However, I have no tolerance nor any 
excuses for those who coupled their neg- 
ative vote with jokes. To those, rats 
were a very funny issue. But to me and 
quite evidently to millions of Americans, 
these jokes were, at best, bad taste and 
at worse, very sick. 

A recent editorial so cogently put the 
issue in perspective: 

The jokes added insult to injury. And in 
the meantime, the rats still are among us 
not only in the reseryoir of the slums but in 
the suburbs and on the farms. The matter 
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should and will come up again. But next 
time, please, without the comedy. 


Should any doubt the reaction of the 
American people to this issue, I call their 
attention to four sample editorials. Read 
the Kansas City Star, the News Ameri- 
can, the Detroit News, and Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and read them carefully— 
Perhaps it is not as funny as some 
imagined. 

At this time I insert these editorials in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Kansas City (Kans.) Star, Aug. 1, 
1967] 


Norme Funny ABOUT Rats IN SLUMS 


It can be debated, we suppose, whether the 
administration's 40-million-dollar rat con- 
trol bill was in the best possible form. But 
is shouldn't have been debated with the 
snickering ridicule that some members of the 
House of Representatives employed to defeat 
the measure. Rats aren't funny. Rats are 
ugly. In the slums, rats are a particularly 
ugly reality. They bite babies, chew up food 
and spread disease. 

On the floor of the House there was much 
talk of a “civil rats bill,“ the purchase of 
“federal cats“ and the establishment of a 
“high commissioner of rats.” Most of the 
laughing stopped when Rep. Martha W. Grif- 
fiths (D-Mich.) said that “rats are a living 
cargo of death and you think it’s funny. . . .” 

But the House went on to defeat a resolu- 
tion that would haye let the measure come 
up for formal debate and action. The Presi- 
dent, and others, have asked that the mat- 
ter be reconsidered. 

Apparently there were legitimate grounds 
for questioning the bill as it stood. Some ob- 
jected that rat control should not be an 
isolated project; that it ought to have been 
considered as part of other federal block 
grants for health, or be included in poverty 
legislation, or that it was too restrictive, or 
that it was too much money or not enough 
money, or that it was a local responsibility. 

The net result was enough dissenting 
votes—for various reasons—to put the bill 
down. But the jokes added insult to in- 
jury. And in the meantime, the rats still are 
among us—not only in the reservoir of the 
slums but in the suburbs and on the farms. 
The matter should and will come up again. 
But next time, please, without the comedy. 


[From the Plain Dealer, Aug. 2, 1967] 
Crrtzs Must Srer up Rat Wan 


Whatever the final result of renewed efforts 
to get rat control legislation through Con- 
gress, Cleveland and many other cities now 
should be working on their own to expand 
whatever modest eradication and education 
programs they have in operation. 

The problem of what to do about the 
growing rat menace to health and prop- 
erty cannot be laughed off in urban areas as it 
was laughed off recently in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Until the national legislators become sober 
about this deadly serious matter, as they 
someday must, the cities will have to go it 
alone in stepping up the pace of the rat war. 
Local agencies must do their inadequate best 
where federal assistance has been denied. 

Aware of this reality, the state government 
of New York this week pledged $4.5 million 
& year beginning immediately for a total war 
on rats. More than half of the annual outlays 
Will go to New York City. At such time as 
federal rat control ald becomes available, the 
state plans to reduce its spending to the ex- 
tent of federal funds received. 

The action by New York's governor and 
legislative leaders from both political parties 
to commit such a generous amount of state 
resources to city wars on rats is laudable. The 
action recognizes that the cities cannot do 
an effective job without strong financial help, 
And that Congress has been remiss in its 
duty to assist. 
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In Cleveland, a pilot rat extermination 
program begun last October in the Hough 
area has shown some good results. The work 
‘was supported by the Rotary Club of Cleve- 
land which provided $4,300 worth of supplies 
and equipment. 

Now the 20 workers of the city's Bureau 
of Neighborhood Conservation have carried 
the battle into other neighborhoods with a 
$100,000 budget lift from the Public Health 
and Welfare Department. 

What is going on and what has gone on 
here in the war on rats still represents only 
a small effort. 

Focus on Cleveland's rat problem was 
brought about by a U.S. Public Health Sery- 
ice survey in 1961-62. That survey found 
rat infestation in all 33 city wards and set 
rat damage to property alone at $4 million 
a year. 

Recent House of Representatives action to 
the contrary, there is nothing humorous in 
these figures. Cleveland and other cities 
needed the great help offered by the $40 mil- 
lion rat control program which the repre- 
sentatives on July 20 so laughingly refused to 
call up even for consideration. 

Until that needed help is forthcoming, 
either through reconsideration of the de- 
feated House measure, through adoption of 
a Senate housing bill containing a section 
on rat control or through a Senate amend- 
ment to the House-passed antiriot bill, the 
local efforts must be continued and expanded. 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) News, Aug. 8, 
1967] 


CONGRESS AND THE Rats: A Report oN OHIO 
STUDY 


Congress had an almost hilarious day in 
voting down a rat control bill. There were 
jibes at the Great Society, which wanted to 
exterminate rats in slums. 

New York's Gov. Rockefeller, who assur- 
edly was not behind the door when brains 
and common sense were passed out, has now 
announced New York State will have rat 
extermination, Gov. Rockefeller knows. that 
it is not funny to slum residents to have 
their babies or their sick and feeble bitten 
and disfigured by rats, or to become sick 
from diseases rets bring. 

If the Congress had not been so amused 
about the very idea of bothering about rat 
control, it would have looked into the report 
of the hearings held by the U.S. Commission 
on April 7, at Cleveland. 

There was an investigation of the slum 
housing—with the usual reports. City in- 
spectors admitted the housing was substand- 
ard, unfit for human occupation, but they 
were short of inspectors, the laws were lax, 
and so on. 

The next witness, Clyde F. Fehn, sanitary 
engineer with the U.S. Public Health Center, 
was sworn. His experience covered, he said, 
24 years. 

Fehn was asked whether, in 1961, the U.S. 
Public Health Department had been asked 
by the City Council of Cleveland and the 
Ohio Department of Health to make a study 
of rat problems and associated refuse condi- 
tions In Cleveland. 

His answer was yes. He was asked if the 
study had been made and if it had been 
under his supervision. His answers were in 
the affirmative. 

Fehn was handed the report. He identi- 
fied It. He was asked to summarize its find- 
ings. 

“We found,” he said, “that of 25,000 prem- 
ises inspected, there were about 7,500 of 
these with rats on the premises. About 14,000 
of these 25,000 had refuse storage deficien- 
cies. We found that there were many resi- 
dents who did not put garbage in the gar- 
bage can and just threw it into the yard, giv- 
ing food to rats. We found that many of the 
citizens had lumber, debris and junk in the 
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Fehn was then asked if photographs had 
been made, They had been made and were 
shown. The pictures showed very bad con- 
ditions, Garbage was not being adequately 
collected, Many business houses had too few 
cans. There were pictures showing places 
where rats were coming into homes. 

“We know,” said the witness, “there are 
hundreds, even thousands, of houses that 
have rats in them. In this day and age I 
think that is terrible 

Fehn testified that a survey made again in 
1966 showed there had been “a very serious 
deterioration in human behavioral patterns 
and attitudes. Drastic action is going to have 
to be made to reverse these,” he said. 

Fehn recommended larger containers in- 
stead of small, battered, uncovered cans, 
twice a week refuse collection, twice a week 
garbage collection, and funds for an attack 
on rats and for educational instruction about 
rats. 

He was followed by Witness William F. 
Murphy, head of Cleveland's Food and Drug 
Administration. He said the city council had 
not adopted the twice-a-week pickup service. 
He testified that perhaps 60 or 70 rat bites of 
children had been reported. . many go 


He was asked about diseases caused by 
rats. 

“There are many diseases,” he said, “rabies, 
trichnosis, various food poisoning bacteria, 
rat-bite fever, plague, cholera—it is almost 
limitless...” 

There was more testimony. 

It does not make for humorous reading. 
But the Congress was amused by the rat 
extermination bill and killed it. Presumably 
it did not wish to pamper people. 


From the News American, Aug. 7. 1967] 


WHITE House Says Concress May RECON- 
SIDER Rat BILL 


(By Catherine Mackin) 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 7.—The rat extermina- 
tion act, which the House recently killed in a 
controversial debate, probably will be recon- 
sidered and enacted into law next month, 
White House officials said today. 

The White House is focusing its hopes 
on the Senate where comparatively little op- 
position is expected. In the Senate, the $20 
million rat proposal will be handled as only 
one of many amendments in the Admin- 
istration’s big $2.5 billion housing bill, rather 
than as a separate bill which was the case 
in the House. 

To get the rat proposal through the Ad- 
ministration also is counting on a change 
of heart among some congressmen. The White 
House now feels that enough House votes to 
make the difference can be counted. 

The Administration's strategy for success 
revolves around a House-Senate conference 
on the overall housing bill. Conferences are 
standard ure for working out dif- 
ferences between House and Senate versions 
of the same law. 

If all goes according to plan, Senate Demo- 
crats will propose in conference that the rat 
proposal be kept in the 1967 Omnibus Hous- 
ing Amendments and the House conferees 
will accept their proposal. 

Technicaly, House members could in- 
struct their conferees to forbid inclusion 
of the rat measure but such action is not 
now anticipated. 

The Administration's new strategy. it is 
believed, involves considerable less gamble 
than the first one tried. There is some risk 
of criticism for “rewarding rioters.” But, if 
congressional mail is any measure, not even 
this will happen. Mail is running in favor 
of the rat extermination proposal. 

Chastened by its crushing, even shocking, 
House defeat the first time around, the White 
House freely admits its poor Judgment. 

Along with some House members, the Ad- 
ministration thought it a good idea to re- 
move the rat proposal from the enormously 
complex housing bill and send it to the floor 
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as a separate bill. As such, the rat bill be- 
came one of few new bills offered this year 
by the President. 

The reasoning invoved was related to sum- 
mer unrest in the big cities. The bill’s pass- 
age would have given President Johnson 
something to hold out as still another effort 
he was making to help poor, underprivileged 
ghetto inhabitants. 

Not only did the strategy backfire, It back- 
fired with a big bang. The House discussion— 
technically, the House only debated whether 
it would rebate the rat bill—was cutting 
and sarcastic and filled with cynical “jokes” 
about having “a high commissioner of rats” 
and “rat patronage.” 

The House action, which occurred just 
after the Newark riot and right before De- 
troit erupted, made nationwide headlines. 

To the surprise of some congressmen, their 
mall now is showing considerable sympathy 
among voters of all colors for exterminating 
rats wherever they might be but, especially, 
in ghettos. 


He Goes Where the Action Is 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, a hometown 
friend of mine, Tom Sturdivant, is a 
sergeant serving his second tour in Viet- 
nam. He has an excellent record in the 
Army, reflected in a number of impres- 
sive medals and commendations. A 
courageous American, his attitude is best 
summed up in his own words. When 
asked why he volunteered for 2%½ years of 
hazardous duty in Vietnam, Sergeant 
Sturdivant replied, “I know I can serve 
my country better over there.” 

Mr. Speaker, believing Sergeant 
Sturdivant’s career to be an inspiration 
to all of us, I insert an article by Mr. 
Gene Roberts in the August 9 Chatta- 
nooga Times, entitled “He Goes Where 
the Action Is,“ in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

He GOES WHERE THE ACTION Is 
(By Gene Roberts) 

Sgt. Tom Sturdivant is a career soldier, a 
native Chattanoogan, the winner of a chest 
full of medals including the Air Medal, Bronze 
Star and Purple Heart, and an immediately 
likable man. 

He is taking 30 days off from the war in 
Vietnam owing to a death in his family. 
Although the circumstances are tragic, the 
rest is well-earned. In December, Sgt. Sturdi- 
vant will have completed a second year of 
duty in Vietnam. He volunteered for both 
tours and he plans to volunteer for an addi- 
tional six months at the end of this one. 

“I guess that’s about enough time over 
there,” he said, “I don't want to press my 
luck too far.” 

Sgt. Sturdivant is a master jumper, a para- 
chutist with 236 jumps to his credit. He was 
the third man out the airplane door last 
Feb. 22 when American paratroopers made 
their first combat jump in 15 years. 

His unit parachuted to positions near the 
Cambodian border to cut off an enemy force. 
“Gen. (John R.) Deane was the first man out 
the door. Col. (Robert) Sigholtz was next, 
and I followed him,” the sergeant told me 
proudly. 

The sergeant's assignment in Vietnam is 
that of a forward observer. His job is to call 
in artillery strikes on enemy positions. Be- 
fore he left Vietnam the last week in July 
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he had become the chief forward observer 
for the 173rd Airborne Brigade, a job which 
keeps him at Gen. Deane’s side much of the 
time. 

Obviously being at Gen. Deane's side is not 
a safe assignment, but it is perhaps not so 
hazardous as accompanying infantry units 
on search and destroy operations which Sgt. 
Sturdivant did for a year and a half. He 
still flies helicopter missions to spot the 
enemy; he has in fact more than 100 aerial 
sorties over hostile territory to his credit. 

Most of his time in Vietnam has been 
spent on the ground, however, and he takes 
great satisfaction in the fact that no com- 
pany he has served with has been ambushed. 
“The forward observer,” he said, should be 
able to spot likely ambush sites and feel 
them out with artillery before the infantry 
goes through. A couple of artillery shells 
don’t cost much, and they can save a lot 
of lives. Don't many come out of those 
ambushes.” 

His most harrowing moment in Vietnam 
was finding himself in a cave with a Viet 
Cong who was preparing to throw a grenade 
at him. His M-16 rifle was faster than the 
enemy's pitch in that instance, but later he 
wasn't so lucky. An unseen V.C. lobbed a 
grenade into his position and the explosion 
sent metal fragments into his hand, wrist 
and leg. He has a stiff finger to remind him 
of the incident. 

Why does a man volunteer for such dan- 
gerous duty? “I've got a real important job, 
one I like, and I know I can serve my country 
better over there,” he told me, adding: Be- 
sides, over here I'd just be an instructor, 
and I'm not cut out for teaching.” 

Sgt. Sturdivant is a 36-year-old bachelor, 
the oldest of 14 children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Sturdivant of 3008 Basham Street. He 
went into the Army in 1951 shortly after 
his graduation from Howard High. He served 
in Korea during the fighting there, and has 
had four tours of duty in Germany. 

Gene Hunt, Rep. Bill Brock's district as- 
sistant, brought Sgt. Sturdivant to my atten- 
tion when he told me of a letter the Con- 
gressman had received from the Chattanooga 
paratrooper’s battalion commander describ- 
ing him as “one of the finest soldiers I have 
ever commanded.” 

Sgt. Sturdivant said he met Mr. Brock sev- 
eral years ago in Washington and stops by 
to see him every time he is there, even cor- 
responds occasionally from Vietnam, Appar- 
ently his commander learned of the friend- 
ship and decided to write the Congressman 
in addition to recommending Sgt. Sturdi- 
vant's most recent decoration, the Bronze 
Star, 

Another honor for the sergeant is report- 
edly still pending: A recommendation for an 
officer's commission stemming from a battle- 
field action in which he took over for a 
wounded lieutenant, He doesn't expect it to 
go through, however. “They just don't give 
out them promotions like they used to.” 

Sgt. Sturdivant has a “poor impression” 
of the Viet Cong’s fighting ability, but he 
realizes they are effective at their specialty 
of hit-and-run attacks. “They won't fight,” 
he said. “You can look for them night and 
day and you won't find them. But as soon 
as you sit down and get off guard, there 
they are.” 

“They (Viet Cong) know where we are 24 
hours of the day,” he continued, “Old men, 
little children, even women spot us for them. 
The hard-core V. C. are tough. They don’t 
give up. They're fed propaganda that we're 
going to mutiliate them and kill them if 
they're captured. The local V. C. are different. 
They'll surrender if it looks like they're going 
to get killed.” 

He is angered at the V.C. most of all, per- 
haps, for their use of children. He said a 12- 
year-old boy once threw a grenade into a 
restaurant where he and other soldiers were 
eating. Luckily, everyone managed to find 
cover before the explosion. 

On another occasion, he said, a young pre- 
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teen walked into a group of his comrades 
resting in a village. The boy had a folded 
cloth in his hand. It concealed a grenade 
which the youngster exploded, killing him- 
self and two GI's. 

Sgt. Sturdivant believes in the rightness 
of the American mission in Vietnam, but he 
is frustrated by the lack of visible success. 
“We keep taking the same hills and jungle 
over and over again. We're not getting any- 
where. The V.C. aren't getting anywhere. 
We're just killing each other. And I can tell 
you there's a lot being killed on both sides.” 

Come 1971, Sgt. Sturdivant plans to give 
up Army life and find himself a civillan job. 
He wants more time to see his family and 
practice his hobbies of tennis and golf. He 
has won two service championships in ten- 
nis, and scores in the low 80's in golf. 

His father will also retire in the next sev- 
eral years, and Sgt. Sturdivant is saving 
money to help toward a family home invest- 
ment. “They've had to move twice because of 
freeways and things—from 23rd street to W. 
50th to Basham—and now the railroad re- 
location is going to require them to move 
again.” He said these things without a trace 
of bitterness. That's more than anyone has a 
right to expect even from a devoutly religious 
man who sings tenor in the choir for front- 
line chapel services. That's Sgt. Tom Sturdi- 
vant, and Chattanooga and America can be 
proud of him. 


Suggested Rat Drive Futile, Expert Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives has been the object of 
a great deal of criticism for its failure 
to adopt a rule for the consideration of 
H.R. 11000, the rat extermination bill. 

Rats are a serious problem and should 
be eliminated by concerted effort of all 
concerned with the management of our 
environment. Many of us question the 
value of creating a new Federal program 
for rat control, when we already have 
several existing programs through which 
funds for this purpose are available. 

Mr. Speaker, the Los Angeles Times 
carried an article on August 9 which 
raises serious doubt about the effective- 
ness of the proposed rat legislation. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues in this body: 

Succesten Rat Dur FUTILE, Expert Says 

San Francisco.—A rat extermination pro- 
gram such as Congress recently refused to 
fund wouldn't work anyway, says Dr. Leo 
Kartman, the nation’s chief federal inves- 
tigator of rats and wild rodents. 

Kartman’s section of the U.S. Public Health 
Service San Francisco facility traps and ex- 
amines rats and their parasites. San Fran- 
cisco has been national headquarters for rat 
surveillance since bubonic plague—trans- 
mitted by rat fleas—entered the United 
States at West Coast ports many years ago. 

“Rat control should be part of a real, long- 
term community health program.“ Dr. Kart- 
man said Tuesday. The program should cut or 
eliminate the rats’ food supply and deny 
them places to live, he said. 

“It may be easier to get simple rat control 
programs funded, but in my opinion such 
programs will not succeed,” Kartman sald. 

After trapping and poisoning programs, 
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rats will simply multiply again to the limits 
of their food and nesting site supplies, Kart- 
man explained. 


Discard Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many ex- 
cuses and explanations are being fed to 
the American people as to why the riots, 
looting, and bloodshed have occurred in 
our cities. 

Seldom is it even suggested that so- 
called civil rights legislation and pro- 
moted race mixing—not poverty—is the 
cause. 

Unless our people through their elected 
leaders stop this forced amalgamation 
the result can but be either a society of 
semislavery under so-called social laws, 
or a race war—in either event, neither 
can benefit America. 

I trust our colleagues will read a letter 
recently received from Bishop C. Fain 
Kyle of Box 1366, Richmond, Calif., who 
as a Negro presents his views on the cre- 
ated race problem. 

I also include a news release from the 
Sneu 15 Washington, D.C., Evening 


DISCARD, 
Richmond, Calif., August 11, 1697. 
Hon. JoHN R. RARICK, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.c. 

My Dran Sm: Where there is no vision, 
the people perish! Your Negro writer was one 
of those able to foresee from the very be- 
ginning that these civil-rights agitators 
posing as crusaders would eventually and 
inevitably provoke a general frightening 
race war in this country through their 
hatred, bigotry and defiance manifested 
through these nonsensical demonstrations, 

Said foresight resulted in the establish- 
ing of the above-named anti-demonstration 
organization which was chartered by the 
State of California on November 19, 1963. 

In our first press release, we issued the 
following statement: “There is no doubt 
but what there are in existence certain evils 
and inequities that need to be dealt with, 
but open rebellion on the part of any people 
is certainly not the answer and should not 
be tolerated in America, where we have con- 
stitutional government, and where it is every 
Citizens constitutional right to seek re- 
dress in the courts of the land if he has 
been dealt with unfairly, or exposed to law- 
less violence.” 

Perhaps you can help to arrange for your 
humble servant to be invited to appear and 
testify before one of the congressional com- 
Mittees so that the American people can 
be thoroughly informed hy hearing from an 
American-born Nego who is a very definite 
part of that 97 percent of the Negro pop- 
ulation in this country which now and al- 
Ways have been opposed to demonstra- 
tions, riots, insurrection and anarchy. 

Por the consideration which shall be given 
to this letter, please accept my sincere 
thanks in advance. 

Respectfully, 
Brsnopr C. Fux KYLE. 

Ricamon, Catrr.—Bishop C. Fain Kyle is 
Executive Director, Dedicated Independent 
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Society Committee Against Racial Demon- 
strations, Inc., Presiding Bishop, Conserva- 
tive Christian Churches of America, Inc., 
National Chairman, Christian Conservative 
Party, Inc., President, Conservative Broad- 
casting Corporation, Inc., and State Chair- 
man, California Recall Committee, Inc. 

Each one of the above named Nonprofit 
Corporations recently went on record charg- 
ing Dr. Martin Luther King as being directly 
or indirectly responsible for the chaos, an- 
archy, insurrection and rebellion brought 
about through agitation, demonstrations and 
rioting throughout the United States in re- 
cent years, months, weeks and days. 

This includes the Selma and Montgomery 
Mess, shame and murders in Alabama, the 
Americus, Georgia, debacle and murder, riots, 
injuries, arson and murders in the State of 
Mississippi, lawlessness in Chicago, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and the fair city of Los 
Angeles, where the nation witnessed the 
greatest catastrophe of its kind in history 
take place in Watts. 

King was severely criticized, condemned 
and censured by all of these organizations for 
being the inspiration or instigator directly 
or indirectly of all these sordid affairs, King 
was further condemned for his hypocrisy in 
posing as a non-violent leader and Christian 
Minister, when in reality just about every 
move of King has inevitably resulted in both 
violence, bloodshed and murder. 

The organizations further censured and 
condemned King for his noticeable failure or 
refusal to go or even send word to Los An- 
geles ordering the rioters in Watts to cease 
and desist from all violence and lawlessness 
which King knew to be wrong, both morally 
and legally. 

Furthermore, these organizations took note 
of the fact that instead of King trying to do 
something, anything to bring a halt to the 
recent Los Angeles war in Watts which has 
brought shame upon our nation, that King 
left the country for a sort of vacation speak- 
ing engagement in Jamaica, West Indies, 
during the time the lawlessness in Watts was 
at its peak. 

According to the five organizations which 
authorized Bishop Kyle to issue this news 
release, the whole world should now be aware 
that King is a false, hypocritical wolf in 
sheeps clothing, who, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, is being used by the Communists to 
provoke a general frightening “race war” in 
this country that could very well result in 
the destruction of America. 

During the past several years, Bishop C. 
Fain Kyle has repeatedly warned and sought 
to alert the American people (both Negro 
and White) that King is the most dangerous 
man in the world today, that such disasters 
as the one that recently struck Los Angeles 
are inevitable under his kind of leadership, 
and that in due time the entire nation will 
become locked in a hopeless, devastating 
“race war” unless King, who has openly de- 
fied Municipal, County, State and Federal 
Court edicts and injunctions, and gotten 
away with it—is shorn of his power and 
imprisoned for his crimina] acts and deeds 
for defying the courts of the land. 


Standards 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I want to thank 
the able gentlemen who have given us 
such an illuminating discussion of the 
lumber standard problem in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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It is clear that this matter, technical as 
it is, is simply another link in the chain 
that the Department of Commerce has 
been wrapping around the hands of bus- 
iness and industry. 

The Department was established to aid 
and assist business in serving the public 
interest. Its voluntary industrial stand- 
ards program was intended to do just 
that. Yet here we have an example of the 
Department hampering, not helping, an 
industry. 

This is not just a matter affecting the 
lumber business. It is far greater than 
that. 

It is a matter of government abandon- 
ing its responsibility and putting road- 
blocks in the way of progress. 

American industry is the envy of the 
world. It is able to produce economically 
and efficiently because it follows a sys- 
tem of voluntary manufacturing stand- 
ards. If a lumber standard were to be 
enacted into law, as the Department’s 
panel has urged, why not legislate all 
manufacturing standards? 

How many standards would that 
mean? I do not know, but it must be thou- 
sands or tens of thousands. I do not think 
for a moment that my constituents sent 
me to the Congress to legislate standards. 
Nor do I think that the voters who sent 
every other Member here intended that 
they should act as engineering techni- 
cians to enact mandatory industrial 
standards. . 

We have a newly appointed Secretary 
of Commerce who appears to be an able ' 
and dedicated man, and I sincerely hope 
he will reject the findings of his panel; 
withdraw the existing lumber standard 
which all investigators, as we have been 
told, have found not to be in the public 
interest, and establish the new standard 
that has been so carefully developed by 
the industry. 

Then we can get on with the task of 
rebuilding America with a new, improved, 
and better building product. 


James P. Baxter and Portland’s Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, Maine is 
blessed with a proud heritage. From the 
Lady Pepperell House in Kittery to the 
blockhouse in Fort Kent, our State is 
graced with many sites of historical, 
architectural, and cultural interest. Mr. 
Earle G. Shettleworth, Jr., has been re- 
calling the heritage of our largest city in 
a Portland Evening Express series en- 
titled “Portland's Heritage.” This com- 
mendable series has reflected Mr. Shet- 
tleworth’s deep commitment to historical 
preservation and his keen awareness of 
Portland’s past. I am sure that the people 
of Portland have found his articles re- 
vealing and rewarding. 

In his article of August 14, Mr. Shettle- 
worth reviewed the lasting contribution 
made to Portland by James P. Baxter. 
This portrait of one of the city’s most 
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distinguished benefactors illustrates the 
impact a dedicated public servant can 
have on his environment. The initiative 
and imagination shown by Baxter 
should serve as an inspiration to us all. 
I commend this valuable article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

James P. BAXTER SPARKED PARK SYSTEM 

(By E. G. Shettleworth, Jr.) 

Portland possesses a fine park system today 
chiefly because of the foresight and effort of 
one man, Mayor James P. Baxter. Although 
the city owned parks before his administra- 
tion and has acquired more since, along with 
various recreational facilities, it was Baxter 
who had a master plan created for park de- 
velopment and set Portland on the course to 
fulfill it. 

In 1836 the city made its first attempt at 
establishing pleasure areas for its citizens by 
laying out drives on the Eastern and Western 
Promenades, 

The first park, Lincoin, came in 1866 as a 
result of the Great Fire that year. Bordered 
by Congress, Franklin, Federal and Pearl 
Streets, it had been the site of many crowded 
wooden structures which the city did not 
want rebuilt because of the fire hazard they 
would make. 

Free of buildings, the new park was looked 
upon as a firebreak which would help stop 
any future conflagrations from sweeping 
across the peninsula. 

For more than a decade, no other park was 
founded. Then on Sept. 25, 1879, Portland 
received a portion of Deering’s Oaks from the 
the Deering Heirs. 

The next acquisition was Fort Allen Park 
in 1890. However, from that 4.55 acre plot of 
land to Tukey’s Bridge almost all of the 
property was held by private owners and was 
lable to be developed with houses. 

Now James P, Baxter entered the scene. 
Baxter was a successful businessman, who 
turned his energies to civic improvements 
and historical pursuits. These included the 
gift of the Portland Public Library building 
and the writing of carefully researched works 
on early settlers George Cleeve and Christo- 
pher Levett. 

When, he was elected mayor of Portland 
in 1893, he immediately embarked upon cre- 
ating a park system for the city. 

He tackled the problem of the privately- 
owned land on the Eastern Promenade by 
having a plan made of the area showing 
how the property was distributed. 

With this evidence, he publicized the fact 
that most of it was in private hands which 
surprised many who had thought that it was 
the city’s. 

The land owners were interviewed and after 
several months of persistent efforts, a num- 
ber of them agreed to sell their holdings at 
terms favorable to Portland. One large piece 
of land was paid for in small annual install- 
ments. 

Baxter also labored to save the Western 
Promenade. When he became mayor, a few 
dwellings had already been erected at the 
foot of the northwesterly slope of the hili 
and in a short time the rest of the land 
would have been covered. 

Again citizens thought that the area al- 
ready belonged to Portland. In the city 
council, a measure to purchase it falled but 
the mayor later triumphed by exchanging a 
piece of city property for it with the Brown 
Estate. i 


Baxter sought to enlarge Deering's Oaks, 
too. During his six terms in City Hall, he was 
able to get the city to add much to the 
park. 

With all these accomplishments, he still 
felt his work was not finished until there 
was a boulevard around Back Cove. Although 
the idea was not original with him, he be- 


the Olmstead brothers of Boston to draw a 
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plan of the highway. Then he began to ne- 
gotiate for land and secure funds from the 
city to purchase it. f 

At this point he was attacked for trying 
to buy property and sell it to Portland at a 
profit. Despite this and other unfair accusa- 
tions, he continued to fight for the boule- 
vard. 

His strong stand once lost him his seat 
as mayor. However, he was reelected and in 
his inaugural address of 1904, he reported, 

“On Sept. 24, 1903, the City Council took 
the first step toward. construction of a 
boulevard around Back Cove substantially 
on the lines laid down in the report of Olm- 
stead, Olmstead and Eliot in 1896 ...A 
small appropriation made each year will soon 
complete an attractive driveaway, which may 
be made an important part of our park sys- 
tem and open for improvement an extensive 
tract of land most desirable for residence.” 

The last line reflects the practical as well 
as aesthetic considerations of Baxter's proj- 
ects. His ideas were carried out with sound 
economic planning and an eye to 
various areas desirable for development 
which would benefit the city in taxes. 

In 1905, during his last term as mayor, 
Baxter published a booklet on Portland’s 
parks, outlining what progress had been 
made and what remained to be done. 

Included with this were three detailed 
maps which reveal the great amount of 
thought that he put into the matter. Both 
the Eastern and Western Promenades were 
shown as tree-lined drives. Sections of the 
Eastern Promenade were set aside for a base- 
ball field, a play field and a children’s play- 
ground. 

In the booklet Baxter mentioned the need 
for more playgrounds and suggested creat- 
ing small parks within the city at such points 
as the foot of Center St., the junction of 
York and Pleasant Streets and the junction 
of Free and Congress Streets. 

The same year that he published the book- 
let, he took practically all of Portland's gov- 
ernment to Boston at his own expenses to let 
them see what parks and scenic drivers could 
do for a city. 

Since James Braxter left the mayor's office, 
the projects that he started have been com- 
pleted and some of his Suggestions have 
become realities. In fact, Portland's park sys- 
tem has gone beyond his expectations to in- 
clude such features as swimming pools and 
a golf course. 

Yet as one walks through Deering’s Oaks or 
gazes at an unobstructed view from one of 
the promenades, he should pause a moment 
to remember that had it not been for the 
action of one man, the beauty might not 
have been there to enjoy. 


The Kee Report—Foster Grandparents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
the foster grandparents program. The 
report follows: 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 


In the past few years, a great deal of at- 
tention has been focused on one phase of this 
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problem—the need to provide better educa- 
tional opportunities for impoverished chil- 
dren. With the aid of Federal funds, local 
school boards are now in a position to give 
substantially more help to the teaching 
corps in poor areas. The goal of this program 
is to provide more compensation for under- 
paid teachers, better teaching aids and better 
classrooms wherever possible. 

But providing better schooling for poor 
youngsters Is only part of the problem. 
There are untold thousands of American 
children who embark on life's Journey with 
a far greater handicap than the lack of 
adequate schooling. There are the children 
who must live in foster homes because their 
parents are dead or lack the means to sup- 
port them. We all know what it means for a 
child to grow up without knowing the joys 
and comforts of home life. > 

Yet the child with a severe physical handi- 
cap is quite often even worse off than the 
orphan, He may need daily care in an in- 
stitution. Because of his handicap he may 
be unable to run or play outdoor games. 
Perhaps the most unfortunate of all are the 
mentally retarded. 

In former times, the great burden of caring 
for these unfortunates rested upon our re- 
ligious institutions. They are still carrying 
much of the load but now the Government 
is also providing financial help. 

The good people who run these institutions 
know that the homeless child needs some- 
thing more than food, shelter and clothing. 
That extra someting is love and a sense of 
belonging. 

To meet this need, a novel program was 
started two years ago by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. This is known as the 
Foster Grandparents plan. Elderly people are 
employed at a nominal wage to visit young- 
sters confined to institutions. These foster 
grandparents work four or five hours a day, 
five days a week, helping the children in 
their games and studies. 

No one knew just how this plan would 
work. According to the men and women who 
operate these foster homes, it has been a real 
help. The plan got underway with an appro- 
priation of $2,700,000. It was given a try-out 
in twenty-two cities. Later, the plan was ex- 
panded to include thirty eight new projects. 

One writer on social problems said this 
plan has helped two classes.of people. First, it 
has helped those children who are classed as 
unfortunate, abandoned, neglected, abused 
or helpless. And this program has also helped 
the elderly retired people over sixty five, who 
have signed to act as foster grandparents. 
Besides the additional income, it gives them 
the satisfaction of working in a very worth- 
while project. 

One of the worst afflictions a child can 
suffer is loneliness. The foster grandparents 
Plan is helping to provide a cure for many 
homeless children. 

Thank you for listening. 


Maurice H. Thatcher—A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention of the House to the fact 
that yesterday, August 15, 1967, was the 
97th milestone in the long span of life of 
a distinguished and most effective and 
highly regarded Member of this body, 
as Representative from the former 
Louisville district of Kentucky, made up 
of the city and Jefferson County, Maurice 
Hudson Thatcher. 
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His service here covered five terms— 
1923-33. He was author of much meri- 
torious and important legislation for the 
benefit of his district, the State of Ken- 
tucky, the Panama Canal enterprise and 
its employees, the Isthmus of Panama; 
and, indeed, for our Nation and the world 
at large. 

Before his congressional tenure, Mr. 
Thatcher had made notable records in 
various public capacities—see biograph- 
ical sketch herewith which is shortly to 
appear in a national biographical vol- 
ume. 

He served during the years 1910-11, 
1912, and 1913 as a member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission and civil Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone; and in these 
posts rendered excellent services, for 
which he was warmly commended by 
Secretary of War Garrison and the Pres- 
ident of Panama, Dr. Belisario Porras, 
and by the press, and otherwise. 

There are yet serving in the House but 
few of his old colleagues—yet he is well 
known and highly regarded in current 
congressional circles. 

For his fine achievements of public 
benefit, including his work as a member 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions throughout his congresional serv- 
ice, and his successful activities in behalf 
of the canal, its employees and the Isth- 
mus, he was signally honored by the Con- 
gress in writing into the 1962 appropri- 
ation act for the Panama Canal legisla- 
tion naming the new and splendid $20 
million bridge across the canal, at its 
Pacific entrance, in his honor by the 
official designation of the Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge, dedicated October 12, 1962. It was 
on the site of the Thatcher Ferry, es- 
tablished years before under legislation 
enacted in Congress, of which he was the 
author. 

Mr. Thatcher is the only surviving 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, which had supervision of the con- 
struction of the canal. 

In the midst of a very active life he 
has found time to write a considerable 
body of highly regarded poems, some of 
-which have appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp, and various neswpapers 
arsi magazines in Panama and the Unit- 
ed States. For years he has written 
Christmas messages, in poetic form; and 
I now include herewith a typical poem, 
illustrative of his philosophy of life, sent 
to his friends at Chirstmas 1965. 

Mr. Thatcher is yet of “sound mind 
and disposing memory,” and is yet most 
active in his labors as a conservationist 
and publicist. Largely because of these 
considerations he has remained domi- 
ciled in Washington, D.C., though he re- 
mains a legal resident of his home city of 
Louisville. 

I am sure that all those currently 
serving in the Senate and House will be 
glad to join me in extending to former 
Congressman Thatcher the assurances of 
our respect and esteem, and in the wish 
that he may be long spared to continue 
his useful and fruitful endeavors. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF MAURICE H. 
THATCHER 

Maurice H. Thatcher was born In Chicago, 
Nlinois. where—at the time August 15, 1870— 
his parents (John hers Thatcher 
and Mary Tyler Graves Thatcher) were in 
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temporary residence. He was reared in West- 
ern Kentucky, on Green River, in Butler 
County; and received his education in the 
public and private schools of the State. He 
was elected to the Office of Clerk of the But- 
ler Circuit Court after attaining his major- 
ity. He began the study of law while thus 
serving. Later in Frankfort, the State Capital, 
he continued his law studies and in 1808 
was, by the Kentucky Court of Appeals, li- 
censed to practice. 

During the period 1898-1900 he served as 
Assistant Attorney General of the State; re- 
moved to Louisville in 1900, and there en- 
tered upon the private practice of his pro- 
fession. In 1901 he was appointed Assistant 
United States District Attorney for the West- 
ern District of Kentucky, serving until 1906; 
then returned to private practice in Louis- 
ville. He held the office of State Inspector 
and Examiner for Kentucky, 1908-1910, when 
he resigned the post to accept appointment 
by President Taft, April 12, 1910, as member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, which 
had supervision of the construction of the 
Panama Canal; and in that capacity and as 
Head of the Civil Administration—Civil Gov- 
ernor—of the Canal Zone, he served during 
the years 1910-11—12-13. 

On May 4, 1910, just before sailing for Pan- 
ama, he married Anne Bell Chinn, daughter 
of Franklin Chinn, attorney, of Frankfort, 
Kentucky; and the first marital home of the 
Thatchers was Ancon, in the Canal Zone, 

In the fall of 1913, after leaving the Isth- 
mus, Mr. Thatcher returned to private prac- 
tice in Louisville; and also served as member 
of the Board of Public Safety for Louisville 
(1918-1919); and as Department Counsel for 
the City (1919-1923). In November 1922 he 
was elected to Congress for the Louisville 
District, and reelected four times, thus sery- 
ing five terms (1923-1933), 

In Congress Representative Thatcher was 
the author of much beneficial legislation for 
his District, his States, and the Canal Zone 
and Isthmus of Panama. As to the Canal 
Zone, (including the Panama Canal), and the 
Isthmus, in Congress he was the author of 
Acts—for the establishment of a free ferry 
across the Canal, Pacific entrance, and the 
construction—West side—of a connecting 
Canal Zone road; both road and ferry of- 
ficially named for him, and constituting links 
in the Inter-American Highway system; and 
for the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
(under the supervision of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine), dedicated to research touching 
the cause and prevention of tropical disease, 
both human and veterinary. For many years, 
following his retirement from Congress, he 
has served (gratuitously) as Vice President, 
General Counsel, member of the Executive 
Committee and Board of Directors of the 
Institute. 


In Congress Mr. Thatcher was the author 
of various Acts of conservational and public 
welfare character—much of it of both local 
and national value, namely, the Acts—pro- 
viding for the establishment of the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park; the permanent 
improvement and maintenance of the Lin- 
coln Birthplace Farm near Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky—now designated as the Abraham 
Lincoln National Historical Site, and admin- 
istered by the National Park Service; the 
construction of the George Rogers Clark 
Memorial Bridge across the Ohio River at 
Louisville; and Kentucky's Bridge Construc- 
tion System—the bridge legislation being of 
pioneer character, simplifying fiscal pro- 
cedures with ultimate freedom from tolls. In 
addition—while in Congress—he obtained 
enactments and appropriations for the con- 
struction of much needed Federal buildings: 
a post-office-custom house and a Coast 
Guard station for Louisville; several hos- 
pitals including one for veterans at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Also legislation and appro- 
priations for the Nation’s schools for the 
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blind; legislation with respect to kidnapping 
in the District of Columbia; an Act for the 
relief and betterment of the storekeep- 
gaugers, the “under dogs” of the Treasury 
Department. He effectively supported appro- 
priations for Ohio River improvement; and 
was largely instrumental in the conversion 
of Camp Knox into the great military estab- 
lishment of Fort Knox, with the Nation’s 
gold reserves under its protective care. 

While a member of Congress he procured 
the naming of a battle cruiser “Louisville,” 
for his home city; and at Bremerton Navy 
Yard, Puget Sound; on September 1, 1930, he 
delivered the launching address, Mrs. 
Thatcher acting as hostess for the occasion. 

Thruout his congressional tenure Mr. 
Thatcher served as a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

He was appointed by the Speaker to rep- 
resent the House of Representatives: on 
certain occasions: in June 1929 at the cele- 
bration of the founding of the city of New 
Bern, North Carolina; and also in the fall of 
1929. at the celebration—from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo—of the completion of the canalization 
(9-foot stage) of the Ohio River, In 1930 he 
was appointed by President Hoover as a 
member of the special mission named to at- 
tend, at Caracas, the formal presentation of 
the statue of Henry Clay to Venezuela, in 
December of that year. He attended all these 
functions and participated therein. 

Since his retirement from Congress Mr. 
Thatcher has practiced law in Washington, 
D.C., and has continued his labors in behalf 
of the Panama Canal and its employees, and 
the Isthmus of Panama. Thus—among other 
things—he has substantially aided_ in 
bringing about the enactment of legislation 
for the benefit of the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory; and also for annuities and benefits 
for the builders and operators of the Panama 
Canal—both civilians of the United States 
and aliens. In 1931 he organized the Eastern 
National Park-to-Park Highway Association, 
and has served ever since as its President. He 
has done effective service in behalf of the 
National Park and Parkway systems, For 
years he has served as a member and Vice 
President of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park Association. He is a member of the 
Louisyille and American Bar Associations, 

Mr. Thatcher has served faithfully and 
well the cause of Pan Americanism, He holds 
orders and decorations from several Latin 
American governments—including that of 
Panama. He is the only surviving member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. In consid- 
eration of his Isthmian and congressional 
services and his record of achievements, the 
Congress—by unanimous action of the two 
Houses—officially named the new twenty 
million dollar bridge across the Canal, Pa- 
cific entrances, the Thatcher Ferry Bridge 
(on the site of the Thatcher Ferry which it 
supersedes) in his honor. The bridge was 
dedicated October 12, 1962, and is free. 

He is well known and active in fraternal 
and patriotic societies. He is a descendant 
of Elder William Brewster, of Pilgrim-May- 
flower fame, and is a member and Past Presi- 
dent of the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the District of Columbia; and a member 
and former Counsellor General, and now 
the Honorary Life Counsellor General, of the 
Eternal Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
In addition he is a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Kentucky Society: 
member and Past and Honorary Life Presi- 
dent of the Panama Canal Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Honorary Life member of the 
Isthmian Historical Society; member and 
Surety of the Baronial Order of Magna 
Charta; member and Councellor of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Crusaders; and member of 
the National Society of Americans of Royal 
Descent. In September 1963 he organized at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, the Elder William 
Brewster Society, and was elected as its 
President-Treasurer, and Is yet thus serving; 
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and is engaged in conducting a campaign for 
funds with which to erect a tangible and ap- 
propriate memorial in honor of this Pilgrim 
leader. Mr. Thatcher is also a 33d degree 
Scottish Rite Mason, and affillates with the 
Kentucky Conslstory. 

In the midst of a long and very active 
life, Mr. Thatcher has found time to write a 
considerable body of poetry, and various 
articles dealing with historic and patriotic 
subjects; also travelogues; many of all these 
have appeared in newspapers, magazines, and 
the Congressional Record. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher saw much of the 
world together, having travelled thru Latin- 
American lands, islands of the Caribbean, the 
Far East, including Hawail, Guam, the Philip- 
pines, China and Japan; Europe and the 
Near East, including South East Europe, Tur- 
key, Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, and 
Syria; also the various sections of the United 
States, Including the principal National 
Parks and Sites. 

The marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher, 
after more than fifty years of companlon- 
ship, was terminated (without issue) by her 
death October 10, 1960, Mrs. Thatcher was 
a very popular hostess, and was of the great- 
est assistance to her husband in his public 
career. She was a descendant of Esther Ball 
and her husband Raleigh Chinn, of Virginia. 
Esther was also the half sister of Mary Ball 
who, as the wife of Augustine Washington, 
was the mother of George Washington. Mrs, 
Thatcher served as President of the Ken- 
tucky Society and the Panama Canal Aux- 
illary, both of Washington, D.C. 

The city of Louisville remains the legal 
home of Mr. Thatcher; and the city of Wash- 
ington his domicile, with 1801 16th St., N. W., 
his residence address, and his office in the 
Investment Bullding. 


“Our BesT 
The Years go by more awiftly than of Yore, 
When Youth was prone to dally on Life's 
shore 
As if this Mortal Round would never cease, 
And Good might nought deny us of her Store. 


Where are the Stars we long have sought to 
see? 
And where the Selves we ever hoped to be? 
Where are the dreamed-of rare and pre- 
cious Goals? 
And where our Passports for Eternity? 


Yet, when the Light shall wane within the 
West, : 

May we not count Ourselves as something 
blest, 


If, on the Whole, in Justice we can say. 
Our All, tho Little, was and is—Our Best? 


Existing Federal Expenditures and Pro- 
grams for Rat Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
story is not being told concerning the 
Federal Government's present involve- 
ment in rat control programs, the avail- 
ability of Federal funds for use by the 
States and cities under existing pro- 
grams, and the actual expenditures and 
grants being made therefor, 

From reading some of the stories being 
written these days, one could easily be 
led to believe that the Federal taxpay- 
ers’ money has been doing absolutely 
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nothing for rat control in this country 
and as a consequence, another new pro- 
gram is actually needed. Of course, noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
Believing that it is time to let the facts 
be known, I have decided to release de- 
tailed information as to what each Fed- 
eral department or agency is actually 
expending or is authorized to expend on 
pest and rat control programs, Not one, 
two, or three, but nine different depart- 
ments or agencies are now expending 
such funds. Here are their expenditures 
for fiscal year 1967: 
Department of Agriculture $649, 266 
Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare 426,927 
Office of Economic Opportunity.. 2,373, 671 
General Services Administration 200, 000 
Department of Commerce 10, 380 
Department of Housing and 

Urban Development 282, 000 
Department of Defense 11, 800, 000 
Department of the Interior 64, 248 


Expenditures already made in fiscal 
year 1968—which began July 1! 


Department of Labor $300, 000 
Office of Economic Opportunity 757, 024 


All of these departments and agencies 
do not make outright grants to the cities 
to help them with their particular local 
problems, but many of them are au- 
thorized to do so. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity—a creature of the Johnson 
administration—is authorized to and is 
making grants to cities for rat control. 
In fact, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity points this out for our city offi- 
cials on page 442 of its “Catalog of Fed- 
eral Assistance Programs.” As noted 
above, it expended $2,373,671 in fiscal 
year 1967. The Johnson administration 
could have expended several millions 
more from OEO funds for this purpose as 
over $250 million of its total $1,612,- 
500,000 1967 budget were in unallocated 
funds. Naturally, the question is why 
were not more OEO funds allocated by 
the administration for this purpose dur- 
ing fiscal year 1967? 

The Department of Labor has just 
funded a rat control program under 
existing legislation for the District of 
Columbia in the amount of $300,000. This 
money came from its manpower develop- 
ment and training fund. The moneys 
in this fund are disbursed at the direc- 
tion of the administration, and the Con- 
gress appropriated $390 million to it for 
fiscal year 1967. Why were not more 
manpower development and training 
funds allocated by the administration for 
this purpose during fiscal year 1967? 
Certainly more of these funds can be used 
for rat control programs in fiscal year 
1968 should the administration desire to 
do so. The House has approved an ex- 
penditure of $394 million for fiscal year 
1968 for manpower development and 
training. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the same Depart- 
ment wherein the President desired to 
start another new program, has acknowl- 
edged that it is authorized to expend 
funds for rat control under the new 
Model Cities Act, and that it expects re- 
quests from cities for the same. The 
House has already voted $225 million for 
the model cities program for fiscal year 
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1968. This same department acknowl- 
edges the expenditure of Federal funds 
for rat control in urban renewal projects, 
concentrated code enforcement projecis, 
demolition grant projects, in the manage- 
ment and operation of federally assisted 
low-rent housing projects, and so forth. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare even has a training program 
in rat control techniques for local and 
State sanitarians at Atlanta, Ga., in ad- 
dition to a research center in San 
Francisco. 

Contrary to what some may have been 
led to believe, the Department of Agri- 
culture aids our cities in many ways in 
rodent control through its county 
agents, home economists, extension serv- 
ice, publications, and so forth. . 

One program passed by the Congress 
just last October 17 authorizes the Pub- 
lic Health Service to make grants to 
the States and cities to carry out compre- 
hensive health service programs. This 
program carries an appropriation of $125 
million for grant purposes. California, 
$500,000; Pennsylvania, $145,000; South 
Carolina, $105,000; Washington State, 
$20,000; and New Jersey and the cities of 
St. Louis, $130,000; and Kansas City, 
Mo., $6,000, have already applied for Fed- 
eral grants for rat control under this act 
totaling $906,000. Applications from 
other cities and States are expected. A 
$140 million request to operate this new 
program for fiscal year 1968 has already 
been reported out of committee and is 
awaiting action by the House. In request- 
ing the legislation to carry out this com- 
prehensive health service program, the 
President said: 

Our purpose must be to help redirect and 
reform fragmented programs which encour- 
age inefficiency and confusion and fail to 
meet the total health needs of our citizens. 


Notwithstanding what the President 
said about redirecting and reforming 
fragmented programs under the Public 
Health Service, the President urged the 
passage of still another program under 
another Department—Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. According to the testi- 
mony of the Honorable Robert C. Weav- 
er, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, “such a program 
could cost as much as $6 per capita.” 

The House finally said “no” to creating 
still another program but in so doing was 
not saying “no” to all the existing rat 
control programs. It merely said, “Mr. 
President, you have the programs and 
the money at your disposal for rat con- 
trol. Now use them instead of asking 
for more.” . 

The House will certainly pass the in- 
creased authorization for the compre- 
hensive health service program under the 
Public Health Service when it comes be- 
fore the House within the next several 
days. This may not please those con- 
stantly interested in enlarging the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, but the proper agen- 
cy—the Public Health Service—will have 
more money at its disposal to grant to 
the cities and States to kill rats. 

With expenditures being made by nine 
separate Federal departments and agen- 
cies and all these programs available for 
rat control, I was amazed that anyone 
could take the position that we must be 
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for the creation of still another new rat 
control program in order to be for any 
other type pest control programs, includ- 
ing the continuation of necessary basic 
research. Such a position is so ridiculous 
that it is, under ordinary circumstances, 
not deserving of comment. However, 
since the farmers’ blackbird problem was 
singled out for attack, permit me to state 
that I was pleased to support a request 
for a slight increase in the funding of 
the Department of the Interior’s black- 
bird research program. The Department 
had proposed that a research lab be 
established and that it be staffed by not 
less than 10 research specialists. My tes- 
timony was in support of this basic re- 
search only and not for a program to 
kill individual farmers’ blackbirds as a 
couple of writers have indicated. The 
Department has estimated the annual 
damage done to crops by blackbirds to 
be $58 million. One newspaper errone- 
ously reported the cost of the program 
to be $58 million and then failed to men- 
tion the request was for basic research 
only. 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or’ 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Charles 
B, Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was recently 
interviewed by Dean Manion, of the Man- 
ion Forum, of South Bend, Ind., on free 
enterprise and liberty in American agri- 
culture. 

I think that our colleagues may well 
be interested in his presentation and, 
therefore, include the interview follow- 
ing my remarks: 

THE Vicious CYCLES SUBSIDIES AND Crop CON- 

TROLS HURT BOTH FARMERS AND CONSUMERS 

(By Charles B. Shuman) 2 

Dean Manion. With me here at the micro- 
phone today is the man I like to call the 
Freedom Fighter of American agriculture, 
the distinguished Charles B. Shuman, of Ill- 
inois, who, as practically everybody knows, 
is the President of the great American Farm 
Bureau Federation, For the past 13 years he 
has led the Federation's long continued 
battle for a free market for American farm 
products, and for the restoration of freedom 
to the American farmer in the management 
and operation of his farm. 

Whether we all realize it or not this is an 
objective in which every patriotic American 
has a vital vested interest, and our guest here 
today is the best qualified man in the coun- 
try to tell us about it. Mr. Shuman, welcome 
back to the Manion Forum. 

Mr. SHumMaNn, Thank you, Dean. I'm glad 
to be with you again. 

Dean Manion. I have seen you quoted re- 
cently, and I would like to hear you say 
it here: tell us the relationship, in your 
judgment, between inflation and crop con- 
trols. 4 

Mr. Suuman. Actually, there is both a lit- 
tle cause and effect relationship. In the first 
place, inflation hurts farmers the same as it 
does consumers and citizens generally, and 
we're having a big dose of it. But at the same 
time, one of the causes of inflation has been 
the very costly government farm program. 
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I believe that most of the people recognize 
that inflation is due to government poli- 
cles—the spending of more money by the 
Federal Government than it takes in. And 
certainly government programs in agricul- 
ture have been very costly and have con- 
tributed to the extent of from three to five 
billion dollars a year in the fire that caused 
the inflation—the deficit spending. 

There's another relationship too, and that 
is that the farmers themselves have been 
caught up by increased cost of farming. Their 
costs go up with inflation. They are hard- 
pressed to know how they could get out of 
the trap that they're caught in with gov- 
ernment payments. In other words, the 
farmer gets used to accepting and using the 
payments that come from the government. 
So it's a vicious cycle that we're trapped in. 
Government programs and inflation to- 
gether—and they are almost interrelated— 
are not really doing the farmer much good 
and they're hurting the consumer, too. 

Dean Manion. Who wants crop controls? 

Mr. SHumaN. There are several general 
groups that want government farm programs 
and controls. One of the most obvious, of 
course, is the payroller, the bureaucrat, the 
fellow that has the job of administering the 
government program. 

Dean Manton. How many bureaucrats 
like that are there now in proportion to the 
number of farmers? 

Mr. SHuman. The U.S, Department of Ag- 
riculture has eighty thousand employees en- 
gaged in operating crop control and subsidy 
type programs in agriculture. They're in 
every agricultural county in the United 
States. Their jobs consist of doing the paper 
work, the red tape, of issuing regulations, 
and of supervising the farmer, watching to 
see that he doesn't plant too much or do 
something else that's against the rules. 

So this big group wants continuation of 
government programs because they're afraid 
that they might not have jobs if they were 
ended. A second group, unfortunately, is 
some of the largest business enterprises in 
this country. They have become accustomed 
or adjusted to the fact that the government 
has been in the business of buying up crops 
and holding them off the market. 

They've adjusted their business to the 
place they depend upon the government to 
warehouse—the government granary, the 
storehouse. They also believe that govern- 
ment contro] programs keep prices of farm 
products relatively low—and so you have 
great grain enterprises, milling enterprises, 
and the cotton textile industry generally, 
that fayor these things. 

I guess the third group would be these 
dedicated folks who believe that government 
should control everything and everybody. 
They don't want to see farm controls and 
subsidy programs ended, because it ends this 
attempt to move in and socialize a major 
segment of American business and industry. 

Dean Manion. Mr. Shuman, do crop con- 
trols have a tendency to keep the price of 
food low, and, consequently, would the re- 
moval of crop control tend to cause the price 
of food to be further inflated? 

Mr. Suman, I don't think so. Of course, 
we've had these government controls and 
interventions and manipulations of price so 
long, it's difficult to know what the reaction 
would be on the open market. However, there 
are some pretty good indications that the re- 
moval of government farm programs and con- 
trols would not increase the price of food to 
the consumer. 

The major cause of high food prices is 
inflation—the government policies which 
have really been directsd towards making 
money cheap or the prices of things that we 
buy high—while farmers have sometimes re- 
ceived the blame. Efforts of the Administra- 
tion during the last year and a half have 
tended to put the blame on farmers for high 
prices. Both the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the President were guilty of depressing farm 
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prices; their excuse was to get lower prices 
for consumers. The real results of this ac- 
tion didn't show up in any reduction in 
prices to consumers. 

CONSUMERS AND FARMERS WOULD BENEFIT 

Therefore, my conclusion would be that 
the removal of government control programs 
would not make any material difference in the 
price to consumers. Actually the consumer 
pays the tax cost for the control programs 
and for the subsidies. So, if you ended gov- 
ernment control programs there would be a 
reduction in the tax cost to consumers. In 
figuring the price of food under these con- 
trol programs, the consumer must add to 
what he pays to the grocery store the amount 
of his tax dollar that's going to pay the 
subsidies, and these subsidies are a consid- 
erable item. So my conclusion is that the 
farmer and the consumer both would be 
better off if the control and subsidy pro- 
grams ended. We would not have this tre- 
mendous and wasteful subsidy that shows 
up in tax bills. 

Dean Manion. Mr. Shuman, recentiy the 
newspapers have revealed that payments to 
farmers for not farming—corporate farmers 
and other large farmers—have amounted to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per person. 
What about this? 

Mr. Suman. Actually, this tells what every 
farmer has known for some time—that gov- 
ernment programs and subsidies to farmers 
are helping the bigboys far more than they 
help the small farmer. This is a fact that 
would help the consumers and taxpayers and 
voters decide that the government programs 
in agriculture are not doing what they were 
intended to do. They were supposed to help 
the family farmer compete in this day of big- 
ness. 

When we saw these reports come out, some 
of us, I’m sure, were startled by the fact that 
six large farm operations in California aver- 
aged over a million dollars a year payments 
from the Federal treasury. This suggests that 
there be limitations on payments, but our ap- 
proach is that the whole concept of a govern- 
ment managed agriculture and subsidies paid 
for not producing food and fibre, in a period 
when we're supposed to have starvation in the 
world, are not justified; that what we need to 
do is not to prolong these schemes by arguing 
over whether or not there's a limitation in 
payments, but to get rid of them as quickly 
as possible. 

We are supporting a bill in the Congress 
which would eliminate the feed grain and the 
wheat control and subsidy plan immediately. 
We hope that we will have some support from 
consumers who are alarmed at this tendency 
ot put some of the huge corporate farms and 
other large operations on the Federal pay- 
roll for these large subsidy payments. 

Dean Manton. Now this whole farm pro- 
gram was aimed at the small farmer, to help 
him, How many of the small farmers volun- 
tarlly participate in the crop control pro- 
grams? 

Mr. SHUMAN. As best that we can figure 
out, less than half of the small farmers are 
operating within the government js 
More than half of them refuse to have any- 
thing to do with these government farm 
programs when it's a voluntary program. 
When it’s compulsory, of course they have to 
go along. 

On the other hand, of the large operators, 
almost all of them are signed up, because 
these huge payments make it very attractive 
to them. To the small farmer, the payments 
are relatively insignificant. He doesn't have 
the flexibility to make the changes, to get 
the extra land to offset the cuts. 

Dean Manton. Due largely to your efforts, 
and the efforts of others, I think that only a 
small portion of farm production is under 
the compulsory program. Is that right? 

ONLY ONE-THIRD UNDER CONTROLS 


Mr. SHuman. This is correct. The present 
Administration has been doing everything 
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they can to bring other segments of agricul- 
ture under government control and subsidy 
plans, but they haven't succeeded. Only 
about one-third of total agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States is involved in 
government programs. This is another rea- 
son why I'm so confident that ending these 

programs would probably not at all increase 
the price of food in the supermarket, and at 
the same time, would let farmers adjust their 
production to the needs of the market and 
make a better income. 

We're fortunate that this one-third was all 
that came under, because we've had the op- 
portunity to see what would happen where 
the free market operates as it has for all of 
the Uvestock production and most of the 
fruit and vegetable production, and one of 
the great crops in this country, soy beans. 
Most of the sickness, most of the trouble, all 
of the surplus that we have been plagued 
with are located in the one-third that's been 
under the government control programs. 

Dean Manton. Mr. Shuman, in your judg- 
ment, what is the relationship of this crop 
control program to the obligation that we 
seem to have to feed the hungry people all 
over the world? 

Mr. SHUMAN. It's quite obvious, of course, 
that if we're going to need increased produc- 
tion to feed hungry people, it’s almost in- 
sanity to continue regulating and controlling 
production in this country. We have insisted 
that the needs of the hungry people of the 
world ought to be reflected in the market. 
We're suggesting that if we help them, let 
them decide what they want to buy in our 
market, and then let the needs reflect in the 
market price. 

This would be a far more efficient way than 
incentives that free men have to gain by 
their production. 

Dean Manton. Where price Is rigidly con- 
trolled below the cost of production, the 
tendency ts, I think you said once, to engage 
in subsistence farming exclusively, and there 
is no capital built up for the rainy day. Is 
that true? 

Mr. Suman. That is what many observers 
have noted about the agriculture of many of 
the countries that are not producing enough 
food for their own people. When they have 
price controls, a price-ceiling imposed by the 
government, the farmer tends to hang on to 
his little tract of land and to produce for 
his family and his relatives who gather 
around him, But he uses his extra time to 
work in other occupations which will reward 
him better for his time. The result is that 
they reduce and strangle food production by 
trying to produce only for their own needs. 

Dean Manion. Mr. Shuman, I heard you 
say that this business of price control is a 
cause for the hunger in many parts of the 
world. In Indla, for instance. 

Mr. SHuman. That is certainly correct, in 
my view. If you look around the world to find 
the places where people are hungry, you al- 
most invariably find that these same coun- 
tries have adequate natural resources to 
produce all the food that the peopl? need. 

India, for instance, could produce enough 
food to feed all of its millions of people and 
have an exportable surplus—tif they used the 
resources that they have, the land and the 
water and the manpower and everything else 
in a way which would get the maximum 
production. 

This causes you then to try to find out why 
they don't get production in a country that’s 
rich with soil and mineral and other re- 
sources like India. The only conclusions that 
you can come up with is that India has de- 
voted itself to a system of government man- 
agement of agriculture and of an economy 
that’s copled very much after the Soviet 
system. This management reduces incentives 
that come when you have free production on 
the parts of farmers. 
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Dean Manton, Our thanks to you, Mr. Shu- 
man, and to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration for what you are doing for the 
restoration of free enterprise and freedom in 
American agriculture. 


Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment Act 
of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to wholeheartedly support the veterans’ 
legislation before us, which has been 
agreed upon by a House and Senate con- 
ference committee. 

This bill provides an average overall 
cost-of-living increase of 5.4 percent for 
all veterans, their widows and children 
who receive pensions under Public Law 
86-211. There is a considerably greater 
increase for widows and widows with 
children in the lowest income categories, 
and they will receive around 8.5 percent 
more. 

The bill also provides certain wartime 
benefits that were not previously avail- 
able for veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces on or after August 5, 1964. 
There are increased educational allow- 
ances for veterans receiving training un- 
der Public Law 89-358, and there are 
changes in laws concerning guaranteed 
and direct loans for veterans of World 
War II and later wars. 

EFFECT OF SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASES ON 

` PENSIONS 


Veterans’ pensions are based on in- 
come limits, and increased social secu- 
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rity payments may mean reduction in 
pension or possible removal from the 
pension rolls. Last year the Congress 
passed legislation providing that income 
changes during the year would not affect 
pensions until the beginning of the next 
year. This was to give Congress time to 
coordinate veterans’ pension legislation 
with social security increase méasures. 

The bill before us contains no provi- 
sions for deduction of any social security 
increases when annual income is com- 
puted for-pension purposes, or for de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation. 
However, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs has as- 
sured all Members that when work is 
completed by the Congress on increased 
social security payments, his committee 
expects to take immediate action to make 
appropriate adjustments in the veterans’ 
pension program. 
5 is a brief summary of the 

PENSION PROVISIONS 

Amounts of pension increase are outlined 
in the charts which appear below. Present 
rates are printed in italics and enclosed in 
brackets, and new proposed rates are printed 
in roman. 


Veteran, no dependents*? 


Annual Income other than pension 


Monthly pension 


“ap 71 
45E 48 


t Pension reduced to $30 after second full month of 
hospitalization or domiciliary 1 by the VA. 

Appllcable rate . by $100 per month for 
velorans who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless 
or blind as to require the regular ald and attendance of 
another person, or by $40 [835] when veteran is perma 
nently housebound because of severe physical disability, 


More than— 


But equal to or 
Jess than— 


$600 
1,200 


Veteran, with dependents * 


Annual income other than pension Monthly pension 
But equal to or Veteran and one Veteran and two Veteran and 
More than— less than— dependent dependents three or more 
dependents 
$109 pee} 8114 pa = m P'a 
8⁴ 80 4 w 
50 48 


1 Applicable rute increased by $100 per month for veterans who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless or blind 
as to require the regular aid and attendance of another person, or by $40 [#56] when veteran is permanently house- 


bound because of severe physical disability. 


Widow, no child: 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 


More than— 


But equal to or 
less than— 


$600 
i, 200 


i Payment to widow increased by 
she is so disabled as to an 
tendance of another person or is s- patient in a nursing 
bome. 


Widow, one child 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 


More than— 


But equal to or 
Jess than— 


I 

* 
she is so disabled as to require the regular aid and attend. 
ance of another person or isa patient | in a nursing home- 
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No widow, one or more children 


Annual income equalto or 
less than (earned income 


Monthly pension 
excluded)— 


$1,800 $40 [£38] for one child and 
$16 [#15] for each addi- 


tional child. 


PENSION INCREASES FOR VETERANS AND WIDOWS 
OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND PRIOR WARS 


Widows of the Spanish-American War, 
Civil War and Indian Wars who have been 
receiving a pension of $65 a month will re- 
ceive a basic pension payment of $70 a 
Month and will be eligible to receive an 
additional 650 a month ff a patient in a 
nursing home or if in need of the regular 
aid and attendance of another person. 

Directs the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to pay ald and attendance veteran 
Pensioners. of Spanish-American War and 
Indian Wars under provisions of Public Law 
86-211, as amended, where it would result 
in their receiving a higher pension payment, 
These veterans, if they have not elected to 
receive under provisions of Public Law 88 
211, currently receive $135.45 monthly, but 
Would be eligible to receive as much as $209, 
(in a case where the veteran's wife is still 
living and he has income other than pension 
of $1,000 a year or less) upon enactment of 
this bill. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR VETERANS AND WIDOWS 
WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES 


Veterans who continue to receive pension 
Payments under laws effective on or before 
June 30, 1960, because of failure to elect 
to receive pension under laws effective after 
that date, and who are housebound because 
Of the severity of their disabilities but un- 
able to qualify for the aid and attendance 
allowance, will receive pension in the 
amount of $100 a month. These veterans 
now receive $78.75 a month if on the pension 
Tolls 10 or more years or if 65 years of age, 
or older, or $66.15 if under age 65 or on 
Pension rolls less than 10 years. 

Widows of veterans of all wars will be 
eligible to receive a monthly allowance of 
$50, in addition to pension otherwise pay- 
able, if a patient in a nursing home or U in 
Need of the regular ald and attendance of 
another person. 

Veterans of all wars, previously eligible to 
recelve aid and attendance allowance only 
upon a showing that they were helpless or 
blind or so near helpless or blind as to re- 
Quire the regular aid and attendance of an- 
Other person, will be presumed to be in need 
ot regular aid and attendance if a patient 
in a public or private nursing home, This 
Presumption also applies to widows in deter- 
Mining their eligibility to receive ald and 
attendance allowance discussed in paragraph 
immediately preceding. 

Veterans who have attained the age of 65 
years will be presumed to be totally and 
Permanently disabled. These veterans must 
now be determined by VA to have a 10-per- 
cent disability. 

The special allowance paid in addition to 
Pension otherwise payable to veterans who 
are housebound because of the severity of 
their disabilities and who are receiving pen- 
Sion payment under provisions of law effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1960 (Public Law 
86-211, as amended) is Increased from $35 to 
$40 a month. 

Will permit the furnishing of therapeutic 
or rehabilitative devices, medical equipment 
and supplies (except medicine), when medi- 
cally indicated, to veterans receiving pension 
based on the need for regular aid and at- 
tendance. 

Requires the furnishing of drugs and med- 
ication to ald and attendance pensioners re- 
ceiving payments of pension under provi- 
3200000 on before: dune 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS PENSION PROVISIONS 


A widow or wife of a deceased veteran will 
be permitted to exclude amounts paid for 
the last illness and burial of a child of the 
veteran, when computing annual income for 
pension purposes. A widow will be permitted 
to exclude expenses of the veteran’s last ul- 
ness which she pald prior to his death. 

Eligibility for pension extended to veter- 
ans with service on or after August 5, 1964, 
and their widows and children, on the same 
basis as is now available to veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
fict. 

Liberalizes marriage requirements for a 
widow of a veteran to receive pension. Pres- 
ent law requires that the widow be married 
to the veteran prior to certain specified dates 
applicable to each war period; or for 5 or 
more years; or for any period of time if a 
child was born of the marriage. This amend- 
ment would change the 5-year requirement 
to 1 year, and would clarify the provision rel- 
ative to a child born to the parties to the 
marriage. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS ENTERING 

SERVICE. DURING THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Provides certain wartime benefits not pre- 
yiously granted to veterans who serve the 
Armed Forces beginning on or after August 
5, 1964, and ending on a date to be deter- 
mined by Presidential proclamation or con- 
current resolution of the Congress, as 
follows: 

(1) Disability compensation rates and de- 
pendency allowances for service-connected 
disabled veterans payable at the full wartime 
rate under all circumstances. Present law 
provides for payment of the wartime rate 
only when disability is incurred in line of 
duty “as a direct result of armed conflict” or 
“while engaged in extrahazardous service in- 
cluding such service under conditions simu- 
lating war,” and if this condition is not met 
the rate is payable at 80 percent of the war- 
time rate. 

(2) Eligibility extended for non-service- 
connected pension for veterans, thelr widows 
and children on the same basis as is pres- 
ently available to veterans of World War I, 
World War II. and the Korean conflict and 
their widows and children. 

(3) Eligibility for payment of a burial al- 
lowance of $250 to survivors of deceased 
veterans, 
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(4) Extension of the presumption of sery- 
ice-connection of psychoses developing with- 
in 2 years following discharge, thus provid- 
ing service-connected status for medical and 
hospital treatment. 

(5) Miscellaneous medical benefits such 
as authorizing payments to State home for 
care provided veterans of this period and 
use of contract private beds in a Common- 
wealth or a Possession for non-service-con- 
nected conditions. The same type of care pro- 
vided under contract in the Veterans’ Me- 
morial Hospital, Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Provides for the following additional war- 
time benefit for veterans with service in the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955: 

Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 toward 
purchase of an automobile for veterans who, 
as a direct result of the performance of mili- 
tary duty, have lost or lost the use of one or 
both feet, one or both hands, or who have 
suffered permanent impairment of vision in 
both eyes as defined In the law. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO VET- 

ERANS OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, THE 

KOREAN CONFLICT, OR SERVICE AFTER JANU- 

ARY 31, 1955 

Permits payment of $47 per month statu- 
tory award for wartime service-connected dis- 
abled veterans suffering certain anatomical 
losses for each such anatomical loss, as speci- 
fied in the law. 

Requires the furnishing of drugs and medi- 
cation to all aid and attendance pensioners 
and to service-connected disabled veterans 
receiving aid and attendance allowance for 
their service-connected disability but who are 
in need of drugs and medicine for treatment 
of a non-service-connected condition. 

Permits the furnishing of a flag to eligible 
survivors of service men who died while in 
the service, after May 27, 1941, but his re- 
mains were lost at sea, or for some other 
reason not recovered. 

PROVISIONS RELATED TO VETERANS’ AND WAR 
ORPHANS’ EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Increases educational allowance payable to 

veterans receiving benefits under ons 


of the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966 (Public Law 89-358) as indicated in 
the table printed below. Present allowances 
are printed in italics and enclosed in brackets 
LI. and proposed new allowances are printed 
in roman. 


Type of program No dependents | One dependent Two dependents | Each dependent 
above two 
Institutional: 
Full time --| $130 [2100 $175 [#150 510. 00 
Three-quarter time $ 95 75 16 7,00 
Halftime. —- 60 60 85 76 5. 00 
Cooperative t... 4 105 8&0 145 L 120 7. 00 


1 Full-time institutional training, with training in business or industrial establishment supplemental thereto or 


farm cooperative trainiug. 


The rate for persons on active duty or those 
pursuing a program of education on less 
than half-time basis ls computed at the rate 
of established charges for tuition and fees 
which the educational institution requires 
of nonveteran students enrolled in the same 
program or $130 [$700] per month for a Tull- 
time course, whichever is the lesser. 

Permit full educational benefits to be paid 
to “educationally disadvantaged” veterans so 
that they may complete high school without 
losing eligibility for college training. Time 
spent in pursuit of a high school course are 
not to be charged against the veteran’s basic 
period of entitlement. 

Provides for on-the-job, farm cooperative, 
and flight training for veterans pursuing an 
educational program as a result of eligibility 
accruing to them as a result of service in the 
Armed Forces be on or after Febru- 
ary 1, 1955. Flight training is provided vet- 
erans who haye valid private pilot licenses 
or equivalent in flight training hours and 
who meet medical requirements for a com- 


mercial pilot’s license. Educational allow- 
ance computed at 90 percent of established 
charges for tuition and fees for nonveterans 
enrolled in the same flight training course, 
with $130 per month to equal 1 month of 
training eligibility. 

On-job trainees will receive for the first 6 
months: No dependents, $80; one dependent, 
$90; two or more dependents, $100. Payments 
are reduced in each succeeding 6-month 
period. 

Permits payment of an annual fee to edu- 
cational institutions, based on peak enroll- 
ment (in October), of veterans pursuing a 
course under provisions of Public Law 89-358, 
as amended. 

Amends the War Orphans Educational As- 
sistance Act by increasing the period of time 
during which training may be taken. Present 
law permits training between ages 18 and 23. 
This bill would extend the 23-year limit 
to 26. 
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PROVISIONS RELATED TO HOUSING 

Extends over-all delimiting date for en- 
titlement of World War II veterans to a 
guaranteed direct loan or business loan from 
July 25, 1965, to July 25, 1970. 

The Administrator may increase maxi- 
mum allowable direct-housing loan from 
$17,500 to $25,000 in areas where he finds cost 
levels so require. 


International Thought Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the grant- 
ing of monopolistic advantage to com- 
munication concerns and the use of pro- 
graming with the so-called fairness doc- 
trine way be best understood by a special 
report in the August 15 Washington 
Evening Star. 

Why not an international educational 
communication system financed by the 
U.S. tax dollars and channeled by Eu- 
gene V. Rostow who disapproves of US. 
national sovereignty? An international 
thought control center. A fairness doc- 
trine extension. 

UNITED STATES REVIEWING COMMUNICATIONS 
Polier 
(By Garnett D. Horner) 

President Johnson has started a compre- 
hensive review looking toward formulation of 
a new national communications policy. 

The review could favor merger of Ameri- 
can companies in the international com- 
munications field. And Johnson urges the 
Soviet Union to join the international tele- 
communications satellite system. 

The desirability of merging the interna- 
tional activities of such companies as Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph, Radio Corp. 
of America and the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. is one of the matters to be exam- 
ined by a task force of key government 
officials set up by the president. 

MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 

The task force also will look into such 
questions as how soon a domestic communi- 
cations satellite system might be economi- 
cally feasible. 

Johnson outlined his thinking on some 
key aspects of communications policy and 
the need for formulating a new national 
policy for the space age in a special message 
to Congress late yesterday. 

Unlike most presidential messages to Con- 
gress, it did not ask for any legislation. 

REAFFIRMS SUPPORT 

He reaffirmed American support of the de- 
velopment of a global system of communica- 
tions satellites to make modern communi- 
cations available to all nations. 

Specifically, he said the United States 
supports continuation of the International 
Telecommunications Consortium (Intel- 
sat), formed in 1964, which now has 58 
nations as members. Each member contri- 
butes to the expense of the system and 
shares in its revenues according to their 
use of it. Comsat, the US. representative, 
is the consortium manager. 

The 1964 Intelsat agreement is subject 
to renegotiation in 1969. 

Johnson urged the Soviet Union and 
Eastern European nations to join Intelsat 
eventually linking the Soviet domestic com- 
munications satellite system with the inter- 
national system. 
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Discussing proposals for possible merger 
of the several American-owned international 
communications companies, the President 
said, “There is a legitimate question as to 
whether the present division of ownership 
continues to be in the public interest.” 

He said critics argue that communications 
rates are regulated so that price competi- 
tion does not exist, and divided ownership 
means maintaining expensive duplicating 
facilities which increase operating costs and 
result in higher rates. 

In considering the possibility of a domes- 
tic communications satellite system, John- 
son said any such system should be super vised 
by Intelsat to assure compability of 
systems design, position in orbit, assignment 
of frequencies and other technical con- 
siderations. 

The President said the task force he named 
will “examine our entire international com- 
munications posture.” He asked for a final 
report within one year, with interim reports 
in the meantime. 

Eugene V. Rostow, undersecretary of state 
for political affairs, was named chairman 
of the task force, Its numbers include high 
Officials of several other government agencies 
interested in the problem. 


International Drum Corps Week: 
September 2-9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is my pleasant task to remind 
my colleagues, as I have in past years, 
of the fact that September 2-9 is Inter- 
national Drum Corps Week. I am espe- 
cially happy this year to draw attention 
to this worthy occasion because of the 
motto for 1967: “Pageantry and Patriot- 
ism—Youth on Parade.” The accent on 
youth is noteworthy because few activi- 
ties that I can think of offer such a 
unique service to all people through 
youth and few activities offer youth so 
much in pleasure and actual accomplish- 
ment. 

To those who are intimately involved. 
there is the thrill of performing and the 
gratification and feeling of accomplish- 
ment for a job well done. It allows an op- 
portunity for these young people to per- 
fect their talents and to keep fit. It is 
also a wonderful educational experience 
for our youth to learn more about the 
flag and their national heritage while 
enjoying and joining in a productive 
activity. 

For those who stand aside and watch, 
there is the thrill of the march and the 
excitement of a parade. Everyone en- 
joys the stirring atmosphere of a pa- 
triotic celebration. A _ well-trained 
marching corps is an inspiring sight and 
a joy to watch as it skillfully executes its 
maneuvers. 

What better way to promote juvenile 
decency than through an activity that 
accomplishes so many pleasing results: 
skill, education, physical fitness, musical 
talents, and most of all fun and enjoy- 
ment for those watching and listening 
and for those participating. 
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For Milwaukee—the home of the world 
famous Fourth of July Circus Parade— 
I salute a great American tradition dur- 
ing International Drum Corps Week. 


The American Syndrome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much about the Federal Government's 
efforts to fight a war and still carry on 
business as usual at home. Many of us 
feel that we are overextending our re- 
sources. Bruce Biossat, of the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, took a look at 
this problem in a recent column that 
appeared in the Washington Daily News. 

It is interesting reading, and I com- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

BLAME GOES TO THE AMERICAN SYNDROME 

(By Bruce Blossat) 


Some veteran observers here are presently 
faulting President Johnson not only for try- 
ing to do too much on too many fronts but 
for trying to persuade the American people 
that everything is possible at once. 

He is specifically charged with not estab- 
lishing needed priorities as among the Viet- 
nam war, the racial struggle and anti-poverty 
effort, foreign aid, and so on. 

The complaint ought to be lodged not 
against Mr. Johnson alone but against what 
might be termed the American syndrome. 

For the fact is that no president nor any 
other kind of leader has ever spoken force- 
fully for a system of priorities in this country, 
with or without emergency situations. 

This was true even in the obvious extremity 
of World War II. In 1943, a furore went up 
when it was disclosed that Pranklin D. Roose- 
velt was considering drastic cuts in civilian 
output. The plan was buried. Scholars now 
say wartime civilian production was kept at 
an amazingly high level. 

It is the ingrained habit of U.S. leadership, 
across the board, to assume that in rich 
America everything can be done and there- 
fore no really harsh priorities need be set. 

More than this, our leaders have for decades 
tended consistently to exaggerate the pros- 
pect, to enlarge the promise almost without 
limit. The outlook in war is painted bright, 
the economy is found encouraging, major 
legislative proposals are offered as final solu- 
tions rather than as patches on problems. 

Almost no influential elements in U.S. so- 
ciety are exempt from the spell of the Ameri- 
can syndrome. Liberals who want to make it 
a sin peculiar to Mr. Johnson should review 
their own history. 

For more than three decades they or thelr 
earlier coun have been trying to in- 
vest particular pieces of legislation with the 
special magic of the “ultimate solution”. 

A perfect example is the area redevelop- 
ment program, a scattershot, only partly ef- 
fective assault on the problems of ‘distressed 
areas.” In the late 1950's, its loud exponents 
portrayed it as a virtually sure means of lift- 
ing the curse of distress. 

Americans are an impatient people. Being 
rich in resource, they learned long ago that, 
for the most part, they did not have to be 
patient. From this history arose the notion 
that they would not be patient, that they 
want only the optimistic word and cannot 
take bad news. 


In sector after sector of U.S. life, the idea 
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hardened: Americans must be promised the 
World tomorrow if they are to get thru today. 

But as gigantism has increasingly afflicted 
the nation's life, the gap has widened steadily 
between overstated promise and the glacial 
Pace of real change. 

A terrible trony it is, that rising numbers 
of U.S. Negroes should begin urgently imitat- 
ing the impatience of established white so- 
ciety at a turn in history when the gap 
between easy promise and real hope has 
become so huge. 

This country may be over-extended, trying 
to do more than it should or can. But if Pres- 
ident Johnson is guilty of veiling that fact, 
he is hardly different from critics who pro- 
Pose laying out hundreds of billions to re- 
make U.S. cities in quick, sweeping strokes— 
With no genuine attention to how it can be 
achieved or paid for. They are caught up in 
the syndrome they attack. 


Magazine Article Angers Residents of 
Plymouth, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
tressed and shocked to read in the Au- 
gust 8 edition of Look Magazine that 
Plymouth, Mich., was a center of illegal 
drug activity. Citizens of this outstand- 
ing residential community in Michigan's 
Second District were astounded and 
angered by this outrageous and false 
Claim. Plymouth is a fine community and 
has no significant drug or crime problem. 

What was behind the unfounded 
charge that Plymouth is a dope center? 
Veteran newspaperman W. W. Edgar, of 
the Plymouth Mail & Observer, conducted 
a thorough investigation. Far from being 
& widespread community problem, Edgar 
discovered that the “drug problem” in- 
volved only one small firm—and there it 
centered around a small bookkeeping dis- 
crepancy which was quickly corrected to 
the satisfaction of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

Plymouth’s reputation was slurred in a 
national publication. I want to take this 
Opportunity to set the record straight 
and include Mr. Edgar’s article, which 
appeared in the August 13 Plymouth Mail 
& Observer to be printed at this point in 
the Recorp: 

Over Pirarourm 4 Dore CENTER? WELL, 

Hann r 
(By W. W. Edgar) 

A single sentence in the Look Magazine 
edition of August 8 referring to Plymouth 
as a center of the drug problem in the na- 
tion shocked area residents, brought stormy 
denlals from the law enforcement officers 
and, upon investigation, proved to be noth- 
ing more than an unusual set of circum- 
Stances that made a mountan of a molehill. 

The Look article entitled, “Drugs, The 
Mounting Menace of Abuse” was written by 
Roland H. Berg, and in it he declared, in 
part: 

An epidemic of drug abuse ls sweeping the 
Nation, The contagion, centered on college 
Campuses, also infects high-school] students 
and adults in our cities, suburbs and small 

No one is immune 
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“Drugs no longer are a slum problem 

“Serious drug problems sweep through 
white America: Junction City, Kans.; Page- 
dale, Mo.: Woodford, Va.; Plymouth, Mich.— 
places with apple-pie smells and wind- 
snapped flags. 

This was the sole reference to Plymouth 
in the lengthy article but the charge of being 
a “dope center” brought quick and pointed 
denials from the city and township author- 
ities, 

City Police Chief Robert Corrington called 
it “muck-raking that has given Plymouth 
an unwarranted black-eye. If no city had a 
bigger dope or drug problem than Plymouth, 
it would be a damn clean country.” 

Public Safety Director Paul Albright of 
Plymouth Township was aghast with dis- 
belief when shown the article. 

In view of these reactions how could such 
an article come to be written? 

The Mail & Observer immediately con- 
tacted all parties and agencies concerned. 
Here are the facts: 

The author, reached at his office at Look 
Magazine, revealed that the source of his 
information was the March 1 Newletter dis- 
tributed by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, which stated: 

“On February 1, 1967 Deputy U.S. Marshals, 
accompanied by Michigan State Police and 
BDAC agents executed a court order for 
seizure of controlled drugs from Plymouth 
Laboratories in Plymouth, Michigan. 

“This seizure was made after an account- 
ability investigation of the firm’s distribution 
records revealed numerous violations of the 
record-keeping requirements of the Drug 
Abuse Control Amendment, 

“Simultaneous with the seizure, which 
amounted to approximately 7.5 million dose 
units of controlled drugs, the Michigan 
Board of Pharmacy revoked the firm's drug 
license. 

“The accountability investigation of Ply- 
mouth Laboratories was prompted after 
agents, who had arranged for purchase of 
some two million anphetamines during an 
under cover investigations, determined that 
the drugs were coming from the Plymouth 
Laboratories,” 

The author then referred any further ques- 
tioning to the regional office of the Drug 
Abuse Commission, 

At this agency, Donald Schnettler, one of 
the men in charge of the Detroit office, stated 
that there was little information available 
and suggested that contact be made with 
Jack Trumbauer, assistant U.S. district at- 
torney, inasmuch as it was a civil case. 

Trumbauer pointed out that a consent de- 
eree had been obtained in Federal Court with 
Plymouth Laboratories regarding the records. 
He further stated that the case did not 
originate in Michigan, but emanated from 
the eastern region of Philadelphia and New 
Jersey where a warrant had been issued for 
a Paul J. Raisig, a licensed dealer, who had 
been charged with illegal traffic in drugs. 

Raisig, a native of Kalamazoo, was arrested 
during the investigation at Plymouth Labor- 
atories and according to the U.S. attorney 
the case is still pending. 

US. Marshal Orville H. Trotter, of Detroit, 
offered the further information that on 
March 9, 1967 a consent decree was issued 
in Federal Court ordering the return of the 
medicines to the Plymouth Laboratories. He 
stated that the Food & Drug investigators 
apparently had found a very small deficiency 
in the medicines and they were returned to 
be reworked, 

The U.S. Marshal emphasized that this was 
not a criminal action, and if there had been 
any suspicion of illegal drug traffic, the medi- 
cines would not have been returned. 

Rubin Losh, present owner who took over 
control of Plymouth Laboratories several 
years ago, readily admitted that there had 
been a slight discrepancy in the records that 
were quickly corrected—and his license was 
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reinstated. He also admitted do business 
with Paul Raisig for a long ri as 

“Raisig is a licensed dealer,” he said, “and 
I have been doing business with him for a 
long time. I have no way of telling whether 
he makes illegal sales, and I am surprised 
that such a reference would be made toward 
the. City of Plymouth.” 


And so the mountain became a molehill, 


Farm Bureau Companies Pay Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


4 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the recent unfair attacks on the 
Farm Bureau and its members, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
an article written by the highly respected 
farm editor of the Des Moines Register 
concerning the business aspects of Farm 
Bureau-affiliated companies: 

Iowa Farm Bureau Pam Over $1 Mututon 
IN TAXxEs 
(By Don Muhm) 1 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, which 
says it has nothing to hide“ as far as tax 
matters are concerned, paid at least $1,150,- 
000 in state and federal taxes through its 
business-affiliated companies in 1966, 

“We welcome any investigation into our tax 
matters,” stated J. Merrill Anderson, Newton 
farmer and state Farm Bureau president now 
completing his second, two-year term in that 

e. 

“We have lived by and have abided by 
state and federal laws,” he said. 

The tax status of state Farm Bureau units, 
such as the Iowa organization which has 
113,000 members, as well as the parent Ameri- 
— Farm Bureau Federation, has been under 

MAIN ATTACKER 

Source of the attack is Representative 
Joseph Resnick (Dem., N. .), a member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
chairman of that committee's subcommittee 
on rural development, 

Resnick has called for an investigation by 
the Internal Revenue Service of the Farm 
Bureau's tax status. His charges have put 
new focus on the structure of the Farm Bu- 
reau, which nationally is the largest gen- 
eral farm organization with 1.7 million mem- 
bers. 

Iowa Farm Bureau leaders feel that Res- 
nick’s blanket charges are erroneous, and 
that they have created confusion concern- 
ing the organization and its affiliated com- 
panies. 


They point out that the Farm Bureau as 
an organization is tax-exempt, but that its 
affiliated companies are taxed like any other 
comparable business concerns. 

“The Farm Bureau is not in the insurance 
business,” said Iowa President Anderson. “It 
did help start insurance companies which 
are separate corporations organized under 
the same laws as other Iowa-based insurance 
companies. 

“These companies were formed by the 
Farm Bureau to serve its members.“ 

Anderson reported that the Farm Bureau 
Life Insurance Co. operates under the same 
tax laws as does every other life insurance 
stock company in Iowa. 

“And this company pays taxes like every 
other company,” Anderson added. 
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PAID $776,000 


In 1966, Farm Bureau Life paid $776,000 
in federal and state taxes, according to An- 
derson. This company had $750 million in 
force at the end of last year in the states 
(Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska) in which 
it operates. 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co,, 
which deals in casualty, fire and hall cover- 
age, paid taxes of $338,000 last year. This 
money was largely premium tax since operat- 
ing losses for casualty companies were high 
in 1966 and the Farm Bureau concern did 
not pay any federal income tax for the 1966 


year. 

Anderson said that the Farm Bureau- 
affiliated FS Services, Inc., of Bloomington, 
II., also pays taxes the same as any other 
farm supply concern. This company sells fer- 
tilizer feed and other farm items largely to 
farmers in Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Taxes of $36,000 were paid last year for the 
Farm Bureau state office building and re- 
lated facilities in downtown Des Moines. 
Most of this tax money related to property 
taxation, Anderson said. 


ON ONLY PART 


Taxes are paid on only that part of a 
Farm Bureau office or related facility that 
is used for non-organizational purposes, 
such as insurance or farm supply business 
operations, 

“If half of an office is used for non-orga- 
nization purposes,” sald Anderson, “then that 
half of the Farm Bureau office, its equipment 
and facilities, is taxed like any other busi- 
ness place.“ 

The Polk County Farm Bureau office was 
mentioned in a suit filed last week in Dis- 
trict Court here. The Greater Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce claimed, in the suit, 
that it is entitled to the same tax-exempt 
status granted to the Farm Bureau. 

Farm Bureau officials pointed out later, 
however, that $740 will be paid in property 
taxes this year on the Polk County Farm 
Bureau building located at 1200 E. Euclid 
ave. 

The $740 in taxes relates to that portion of 
this building used for other than Polk 
County Farm Bureau purposes. 

“The tax-exempt aspect of the Farm Bu- 
reau relates only to the organization itself, 
and not to its non-organization activities,” 
Anderson said. 

The Farm Bureau president, Anderson, is 
also president of two of the Farm Bureau's 
affillated insurance companies which oper- 
ate in Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska. All of 
the corporations share in paying his salary, 
which is not made public. 


Berkshire Festival Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a special day in my district in 
Massachusetts. Gov. John A. Volpe has 
proclaimed August 17 as Berkshire Fes- 
tival Day throughout Massachusetts. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concerts 
at the Tanglewood Music Festival in 
Lenox, Mass., have long been a highlight 
of the summer season in Berkshire Coun- 
ty, and it is fitting that they will be fea- 
tured on August 17. 

At 7:30 in the evening, Erich Leinsdorf 
will conduct a gala concert by the Boston 
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Symphony Orchestra as part of a pro- 
gram to benefit the Berkshire Music 
Center. The concert will be televised live 
by the National Broadcasting Co. I have 
always thought that the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was one of the most out- 
standing in the country, and I feel that it 
is appropriate that their music should 
be brought to the whole country on 
Berkshire Festival Day. 

I am further pleased to announce in 
this connection that Monday evening, 
August 21, Arthur Fiedler will conduct 
the Boston Pops Orchestra in a special 
concert at Expo 67 in Montreal. This 
program will highlight Massachusetts 
Day at Expo 67. 


Realistic Riot Prevention Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, every 
American is concerned about condi- 
tions in city slums and other disadvan- 
taged communities. Few are able to take 
a view that is both realistic and cour- 
ageous. In my opinion, the editors of the 
San Bernardino Evening Telegram have 
effectively done this. 

In the following editorial, “Program for 
Jobs in the Slums,” a root problem is 
frankly identified and constructively 
treated: 

PROGRAMS von JOBS IN THE SLUMS 

‘There have been plenty of calls for “instant 
hiring” of slum dwellers. The constant theme 
of Negro leaders—and of many white public 
officials—is that lack of jobs is basic to un- 
rest in the big cities. 

Instant hiring by private employers has 
not happened nor will it happen unless the 
jobless have skills. Private firms cannot hire 
unqualified help. 

“What's needed to close the gap on an im- 
mediate basis is some sort of government 
program for creating work,” says a Philadel- 
phia businessman. 

Well, why not? There could be a double 
purpose in such programs. One would be to 
give the unemployed something to do. The 
other would be to improve living conditions 
in the slums. 

There is no doubt that the final abolish- 
ment of poverty must rest on long-range 
programs, which produce steady, though un- 
spectacular results. During the last few years, 
the majority of Negroes have been moving 
ahead both in employment and education. 
The average level of income among non- 
white families, though still well below that 
of whites, has been rising more swiftly than 
that of whites. 

But within the broad framework of Negro 
improvement, there have been some striking 
disparities. As of June 1967, government 
statistics showed that the unemployment 
rate among non-white men had declined to 
46 per cent, However, among non-white 
youths—those in their late teens—the unem- 
ployment rate nationally was an appalling 26 
percent. 

This is exactly the element that has taken 
the lead in the city riots. Most of them are 
school dropouts, and have no job training. In 
a technological society, they are unemploy- 
able and will remain so unless their condi- 
tion is changed. 
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A government program could offer them 
work in the slums; cleaning, painting, re- 
pair work of all kinds, rat eradication—you 
name it. Whatever housing ill exists any- 
where, the slums have a sample, 

Hopefully, such programs would get the 
youths in the working habit, and encourage 
them to move on to training programs, At the 
same time, the ghetos—which are now de- 
pressing enough to make any human being 
hostile—would be brightened. 

Training programs now exist in the War 
on Poverty organization, Possibly, utilization 
of the job training could be tied into the 
works program, and made a requirement, In 
that case, expansion of the training setup 
might be necessary. 

Further, the able-bodied on welfare could 
be removed from the rolls and required to 
work, thus reducing expenditures in that 
field somewhat. 

Finally, a public works program would 
draw a sharp line between those willing to 
work and those who use lack of jobs only as 
an excuse for protest. The good and the bad 
need to be labeled. 

There are indications that the administra- 
tion would be receptive to a works program 
if there were some strong hints from the 
public. How to get the message through to 
Congress is a tougher problem, for Congress 
is in a dour mood where money is concerned. 

Yet, this is the kind of investment that 
could pay long-range dividends. It offers an 
opportunity for progressive congressmen to 
formulate a realistic venture. 


On Rioting—We Can Tear Down, but Can 
We Build Up? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
while we are discussing and voting on 
another piece of legislation aimed at im- 
proving the civil rights of all Americans, 
it seems particularly timely to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an outstand- 
ing editorial in a leading Negro publica- 
tion which takes a commendable attitude 
regarding Negro rights and responsi- 
bilities. 

This outstanding editorial by Clarence 
J. Irving, editor of the San Diego Voice, 
deserves thoughtful consideration. Per- 
sonally, I applaud the reasonable and re- 
sponsible tone of Mr. Irving’s comments 
and believe they will contribute much to 
improvements in community relations 
between Negroes and others. 

I include the editorial as a portion of 
my remarks: 

On RiotiInc—We Can Teak Down, BUT CAN 
We Burp Up? 

“We Shall Tear Down” ought to be the new 
title of a Negro nationai anthem replacing 
“We Shall Overcome.” In the U.S. ghetto to- 
day, destruction is the by-word. It must hap- 
pen for sure, because thé revolution is too 
far gone to turn around. 

However, looking into the future, we ask, 
after the Molotov cocktails, fires and looting, 
will the Negro be free and able to create any- 
thing of yalue on his own? 

There are grave doubts about our construc- 
tive ability—it’s a little more difficult to build 
up than to break down. And thus far in this 
country our greatest achievements are in 
singing, dancing, and making love. Also, we 
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have been able to yell quite loudly about our 
problems—about the white man having his 
foot on our neck. Also, we have been great 
speech makers. For example at the national 
black power conference of last week in New- 
ark, some main goals reportedly include: 

Negro controlled financial institutions 
supported by bonds to provide for neighbor- 
hood credit unions and housing and business 
loans,” and 

“—Selective buying to fore job upgrading 
and a nation-wide ‘buy-black’ move.” 

The words sound fine, but it’s a fact that 
in business, economics, money, that is with 
“green power,“ the black man just Isn't ready. 
It's a fact that all of the speeches in the 
world are just hot air without the economic 
Power that the man wields who controls our 
Politicians, our jobs—our very lives. 

It's a fact that gaining economic power 
has been a goal for the Negro since Booker T. 
Washington's Negro Business League of the 
early 1900's—the colored man's Chamber of 
Commerce—which tried to make the Negro 
& force in the business world—and falled. 

Black nationalists like Marcus Garvey, be- 
fore Stokeley Carmichael even thought about 
being born, wanted Negroes to own stores and 
factories, to get closer to green power. Gar- 
vey himself set an example by running an 
all-Negro steamship company, the ill-fated 
Black Star Line, which failed to the tune of 
more than $500,000.00 after four years. 

Today there is the NEIU, the Negro Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Union—with ex-foot- 
baller Jim Brown at the helm, trying again 
to do what countless other black business 
groups have before failed. 

Uncle Sam has tried hard to help us. The 
Wall Street Journal reported last week that 
Sam has lost more than $10 million in de- 
faulted Small Business loans to brothers. 

The facts—aside from glittering speeches 
and goals—are saddening. Although there are 
individual rich blacks—they have made it by 
and large in fields like show business and 
Personal services, or in areas where he had 
little or no competition, and a tremendous 
edge—beauty culture, insurance and real 
estate, for example. 

But we have no beautiful skyscrapers, no 
hotels (we take them over when dilapitated), 
no department stores, no factories hiring 
more than ten people, no buses, no electric 
or gas companies. 

The black conference also called for a sep- 
arate nation here in the U.S. for black peo- 
ple. This, of course, is possible, but right off 
the bat, such a nation would be in sad shape 
because the black man has never been able 
to compete with the white man economically. 

Aside from equal rights—money makes this 
World go ‘round, and thoughtful Negroes 
must be prepared to fill the vold created by 
the destruction of the Revolution. 

Last week in San Diego several businesses 
Were closed on Imperial Avenue after having 
windows broken the week before. This week 
the convenient branch of the Gas and Elec- 
tric company moved its location. 

New businesses, which could hire more of 
us, are frightened of setting up in our neigh- 
borhood. We not only need the jobs that 
these businesses could offer, but we need 
thetr services. It costs to take a bus down- 
town. And if you drive, it costs for gas and 
parking. 

The Negro must come out the loser when 
he destroys, at random, that which could 
help him, and that which he is unable or 
unwilling to replace. 

I'm reminded of a child who gets a thrill 
out of being able to dismantle his toy to 
see how it's made, but then cannot begin to 
put it together again. 

Negroes must begin to take more lessons 
and more responsibility in economics. This 
cannot be done as quickly as breaking a 
window. But It's just as important. And in 
the meantime, maybe some windows ought 
not to be broken, until we know how to make 
Glass. 
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“From ‘Hear’ and There” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Dolton-South Holland Shopper is a pub- 
lication specializing in advertising and 
shopping news and does not as a general 
rule take an editorial position. However, 
in its August 10 edition Editor Harold 
Pals, in his personal Here and There“ 
column produced a frank and thought 
provoking commentary on the riots which 
have been afflicting the country. In plac- 
ing this commentary in the Recorp I 
wish to point out that it is the voice of 
grassroots thinking, vigorously express- 
ing the concern of the writer with the 
conditions the Nation has faced in re- 
cent months. The article is timely and, 
as I pointed out, frank and thought pro- 
voking. Since it is the type of commen- 
tary that should stimulate honest discus- 
sion, I urge that it be thoughtfully read 
by the Members. 

The article follows: 

From “HEAR” AND THERE 
(By Harold Pals) 

It is a mystery to me indeed why the Pres- 
ident of the United States should have to 
appoint a special commission to investigate 
the causes of the riots and mob violence 
which have swept our land like wildfire in 
recent weeks, Either he is blind to certain 
facts or he does not care to face them. 

It seems to me that the answers to the 
causes of riots are not only readily available 
but that they are verily flying in our face. 
Anyone who reads a daily newspaper or 
watches a T.V. newscast cannot possibly 
avold recognizing them. 

To begin with, we know that during the 
past several years there has been a general 
breakdown of morals and one demonstration 
after another of disrespect for authority and 
law and order. This breakdown has been en- 
couraged greatly by a number of decisions 
handed down by the U.S. Supreme Court. We 
have commented frequently on this matter 
wondering bow men who wear the black 
robes of justice can possibly see their way 
clear to set the guilty free in the name of 
personal rights“. 

Just one example of such incredible deci- 
sions concerns a Brooklyn man, Jose Suarez 
by name, who confessed to stabbing his com- 
mon law wife and five children to death last 
year, but was set free because of the Supreme 
Court ruling barring confessions as evidence 
unless a suspect is previously advised of his 
right to counsel. Even the judge, Justice 
Michael Kern of the Brooklyn Supreme Court 
who had to release him considered the whole 
business revolting for he said: “This is a 
very sad thing. It is repulsive and makes 
one’s blood run cold. .. to let a thing like 
this out on the street.” 

Can you believe it? If you think I am 
exaggerating the matter, I have the news 
articles in my file and will be glad to show 
them to anyone. Imagine, a man stabs six 
people to death and goes free on a Supreme 
Court technicality! 

In view of such evidence, my friends, do 
we need a special commission to investigate 
the cause of riot and mob violence? 

Secondly, our government has permitted 
“black power“ leaders to criss-cross our 
country preaching hate, anarchy and blood- 
shed. H. Rap Brown, who succeeded Stokley 
Carmichael as head of the so called Student 
Nonviclent Coordinating Committee told ne- 
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groes in Washington last week to “get you 
some guns” and “burn this town down.“ Does 
that sound like nonviolence to you? 

About a month ago, Stokely Carmichael in 
a speech to college students said: “To hell 
with the laws of the United States. And, in 
Havana recently, he said that urban guerrillas 
were being organized for a “fight to the 
death.” And he further declared that they 
will move first to kill President Johnson, Sec- 
retary of State Rusk, and Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara. Now, if this Is not treason, 
I don't know the meaning of the word. 

If our government permits Carmichael to 
return to the United States, some of the of- 
ficials may have to pay for that folly with 
their life. 

It is high time, no, past high time that our 
government calis a halt to these anarchists 
and treason lovers. They are a great moving 
force behind all the rioting and violence and 
the seed they have sown is now bringing a 
multiplied harvest. In view of such evidence, 
my friends, do we need a special commission 
to investigate the cause of riot and mob 
violence? 

Thirdly, the Chicago Tribune in an edito- 
rial dated August 2, reminded us of some of 
the statements which government leaders 
have made during the past few years. For 
example, in a speech to college students on 
August 3, 1965, President Johnson told them, 
“I am proud to salute you as fellow revolu- 
tionarles. . we want change. . . I hope 
you will go out into the hinterland and rouse 
the masses and blow the bugles and tell 
them the hour has arrived and their day is 
here.” Looks like they took your advice, 
Lyndon! 

Also, one year ago in a night message to 
Congress, the President in an attempt to sew 
up the vote of the racial minority forever 
joined the chant and dramatically shouted, 
“We shall overcome.” 

But, Vice President Humphrey has done 
his share also. In a speech in New Orleans on 
July 18, 1966, he declared: “If I had to live in 
the slums I think you would have more trou- 
ble than you have had already because I've 
got enough spark left in me to lead a mighty 
good revolt.” I wonder if these words came 
to mind again as the Vice President heard 
the news of Newark and Detroit being burned 
to cinders? 

Add to this the contribution of our U.S. 
Senator who wears his hair like a California 
Hippie these days, Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. On August 17, 1965, he said, “There is 
no point in telling negroes to obey the law. 
To many negroes the law is the enemy.” What 
or when should negroes obey, Bobby? 

And, finally, add the advice of the late 
President John F. Kennedy who once shouted 
to a group of negroes, “If you do not get your 
way, you will have to take to the streets.” 
And, they did! = 

In view of this evidence, do we need a 
special commission to investigate the cause 
of riots and mob violence? 

No, a thousand times no. We do not need 
a special commission to investigate the cause 
of riots and mob violence. We are up to our 
necks in evidence. How can they possibly 
ignore all of it? The Supreme Court under 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, our government 
leaders who in the name of free speech per- 
mit anarchists and treason lovers to preach 
on every street corner, and who themselves 
make remarks which incite to riot. .. they 
are responsible for this monster which prac- 
tices the works of perdition. But, our govern- 
ment leaders will not recognize this. Rather, 
they call for more money for more aid and 
welfare and poverty programs. We already 
have a list of such programs as long as both 
your arms and although we have discovered 
that many people who have been taken from 
the slums and put in high-rise apartments 
still dump their garbage in the hall or out of 
the window, the cry of the President and Vice 
President is more, more aid. 

No, we do not need more welfare programs. 
What we need is some old-fashioned justice 
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once again, the kind that calls sin sin and 
does not make excuses for lawbreakers. The 
kind that begins in the home by giving John- 
ny a whack on the britches when he misbe- 
haves instead of psychoanalyzing him to see 
what we might have done wrong to make him 
act that way. The simple kind of old-fash- 
ioned justice which most of us learned at our 
mother’s knee should extend into every area 
of life. It says that wrongdoing must be 
punished and it fits the punishment to the 
misdemeanor. 

In this connection, we congratulate Mayor 
Daley for his forthright statements concern- 
ing possible rights in Chicago. He said that 
the National Guard is under a standing alert 
and that thousands of militia can be on the 
streets within an hour. There will be no 
substitute cartridges and no ammunition 
that won't be live,” he declared. And he adds, 
“I declare that law, order, and justice will 
prevail in our city. . . ." Significant also is 
the fact that Cook County Sheriff Joe Woods 
said that his men would “stop rioters dead” 
and he emphasized the word “dead”. 

The Preamble to the United States Consti- 
tution reads: “We the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranqullity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 

welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

That term “insure domestic tranquility” 
should be haunting every government leader 
today in view of what has . The 
American people will not permit lady justice 
to be cloistered in the corner forever by our 
leaders. If they do not take sterner measures 
to insure the domestic tranquility of law 
abiding citizens, both Negro and white, the 
time will come when the citizens will be 
forced to take these measures themselves in 
order to preserve property and their very 
lives. We are pledged to preserve our Repub- 
lic! 


View From Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently a poll was taken by Louis Harris 
on public support of our space program 
and I must say the results were discour- 
aging in view of the fact that enthusiasm 
and approval of our national space pro- 
gram is declining. The significant con- 
clusion drawn from the poll is that those 
who fayor and support the national space 
program are the young people of our 
country and we must depend on them 
to keep national support for our goals 
alive. 

In light of the results of the Harris 
poll and its warning, it was very dis- 
heartening to read in the Chicago Trib- 
une that an educator of our young minds 
was voicing his disapproval of the space 
programs to his students. I wish to insert 
in the Recorp the following article from 
the Chicago Tribune written by a Capt. 
Phillips Iden, of the Chicago Police De- 
partment. In these few paragraphs, 
Captain Iden has presented a thought- 
provoking argument in support of the 
space program; and its message cannot 
be repeated too many times. 
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View Prom SPACE 

Curcaco, July 10.—It was disheartening to 
read in today’s Voice of the People an edu- 
cator’s disapproval of the space program. This 
man, responsible for molding the minds of 
our future generations, would have us stick 
our heads in the sands of ignorance. 

Now for the first time in history we can 
observe our planet earth from outer space. 
From there we can survey the possibilities 
of feeding and distributing our exploding 
populations from resources of land and sea. 
We can take inventory of mineral deposits 
for future needs. 

Thru our telecommunications we can reach 
a better understanding with our distant 
neighbors and promote peace, Peace alone 
can provide the proper climate for feeding 
the hungry, adequate housing, education, 
and conditions that do not breed crime. 
As we now see our planet from a distant 
perspective, we begin to see ourselves from 
beyond a narrow, subjective viewpoint. Too 
long have we looked from the Inner selfish 
viewpont, prolonging the agonies of wars, 
famines, ignorance, and poverty. 

These problems will not be solved by di- 
verting money appropriated for space re- 
search and knowledge, Money in itself can- 
not create understanding, food, living space, 
or knowledge. Money spent in the pursult of 
knowledge thru space exploration may pro- 
vide all these needs. 

Despite dissenters, man will continue to 
seek out the wonders of the universe at all 
costs. The billions we spend now in the con- 
quest of Ignorance will be repaid with interest 
when we cross the new horizons of enlighten- 
ment and enter our brilliant future. 

Capt. PHILLIPS. IDEN. 


The Unversity of California's Education 
Abroad Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr, HANNA, Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been acquainted with the “Education 
Abroad” program of the University of 
California. It is undoubtedly one of the 
most complete and the most successful 
among many similar programs. I feel 
that the university deserves recognition 
for its efforts and have asked Mr. Keith 
Sours, a summer intern and a recent 
Berkeley graduate, to provide a synopsis 
of the program in order to provide an 
opportunity for the Members of Con- 
gress to become acquainted with it: 

THE EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM 
(By Keith Sours) 

The University of California is beginning 
the sixth year of operating the Education 
Abroad with an enrollment of 340 
students in the following centers: Hong 
Kong; Tokyo, Japan; Bogota, Colombia; 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Sussex in the 
United Kingdom; Bordeaux, France; Goet- 
tingen, Germany; Padua, Italy; Delphi, 
Greece; and Madrid, Spain. It is open to all 
qualified students from the nine campuses 
of the University for either graduate or un- 
dergraduate studies, Future plans include 
centers to open for the academic year 1968- 
69 in both Beirut, Lebanon and Jerusalem, 
Israel. These centers were to have opened 
with 16 students in September of this year, 
but had to be delayed as a result of the 
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events of this summer. In addition, a spe- 
cial program for Spanish Language instruc- 
tors will open in September of 1968 in 
Mexico. 

Students are selected on the basis of aca- 
demic achievement, personal interview and 
(where necessary) language proficiency. 
Most centers are open to students of any 
academic major and students may choose 
their course of study so that they make nor- 
mal progress toward their degree. Some cen- 
ters are for specific area studies or for cer- 
tain majors, such as language in Mexico and 
drama in Delphi, } 

An interesting feature of the UC Program 
is that the directors in the various countries 
are professors who take the opportunity 
(usually two years) to continue their own 
studies and are chosen not only on their 
qualification, but on their interests in the 
specific area. In addition, the Hong Kong 
center includes a joint effort by the Chinese 
and the Americans to improve the teaching 
and administration of the Hong Kong Uni- 
versity. Two faculty members from UC act as 
deaprtment heads, usually in new fields that 
need strengthening. This year there are two 
profesors; one acting as Graduate Dean of 
the Department of Psychology, the other is 
continuing as head of the Mathematics 
Department. 

The financing is handled in much the same 
way as it is on the home campus. The students 
pay the same fees as they do at home, In 
addition, they pay their transportation and 
their housing. However, with the many 
scholarships and grants made available and 
the comparatively low cost of living, the cost 
of the year abroad Is approximately the same 
as a normal school year. 

The financing of the Hong Kong center is, 
however, unique. Support for this program 
comes from a grant by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs of the State De- 
partment which provides the transportation 
cost for one American professor. The Uni- 
versity of California pays for the other 
professor and the Chinese provide their 
housing. In addition, scholarships are avail- 
able for 4 graduate students to act as assist- 
ants to Chinese professors and for 5 under- 
graduate travel grants. The Department of 
State provides 3 additional stipends for 
junior faculty members from Hong Kong to 
do PhD work at UC, while California waives 
Tees. 

The distinctive feature of the program is 
the emphasis placed upon cooperation be- 
tween the two universities and upon the full 
academic and cultural integration of the 
students into the life of the foreign uni- 
versity community. They live as do the 
students of the host university, attend the 
same classes, share the same professors, and 
take part in their social and cultural 
activities. 

By way of illustration of the format of the 
program, I turn to the Italian Study Center 
where I spent the academic year 1965-66. 
We were a group of 22 students from three 
different campuses and included students 
whose interest ranged from Art to Political 
Science. 

As with the other programs, the year began 
early with a six-week, intensive language- 
culture course with local professors, This 
gives the students a chance to break the 
language barrier before the local students 
arrive. All of our group had two years of the 
language behind us; but the intensive use 
and study was invaluable. 

When the University of Padua opened, we 
all had Italian roommates in dormitories and 
took our meals in the student cafeterias. 
Our classes were Italian classes, chosen ‘on 
the same basis as we would have at home. 
We had special study sections set up by 
Padua University for the Americans to sup- 
plement the regular courses. These were also 
in Italian and often with the same profes- 
sors. We were subject not only to Itallan 
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exam requirements, but to special require- 
ments of this supplementary sections. The 
academic life was rigorous, but rewarding. 
Seldom were we treated special and never 
were we given less difficult assignments be- 
cause of our speical status. 

The social-cultural life was of our own 
making. There was no formal effort made by 
UC to force us into the Italian community. 
We made friends and handled our social 
life much as we would have at home, but 
always with a view to the traditions and 
mores that differed from our own. As prob- 
lem arose, the student was expected to han- 
dle them to his own ability. 

Travel was. of course, very important. We 
either traveled in groups or individually, 
whichever suited us best. We were not re- 
stricted by UC in any way except to provide 
a basic itinerary in case we needed to be con- 
tacted. The director encouraged us to travel 
to the limits our pocketbooks would allow us. 

The University of California deserves 
praise for the quality and thoroughness of 
the Education Abroad Program. It is at- 
tempting to build relationships with for- 
eign universities that will open all their 
resources to American faculty and students 
and, at the same time, opening the doors of 
UC in reciprocation. This comes at a time 
when real communication between countries 
x 80 crucial to complete world understand- 
ng. 

Mr. Speaker, the University of Cali- 
fornia has demonstrated what the possi- 
bilities are for successful reciprocation 
in international studies. The field is, how- 
ever, still wide open and the void cannot 
be adequately filled by our universities 
alone. Both Government and business 
must follow the example of the University 
of California in providing Americans 
with the tools needed in foreign relations, 
language and area studies. Preeminence 
in the field of international affairs de- 
mands this of us. 

I direct the attention of my colleagues 
to H.R. 3548 which I introduced in both 
the 89th and 90th Congresses along with 
Senator CLAIBORNE PELL. In light of our 
responsibilities in international affairs, 
I call for immediate consideration of this 
bill. The advantages of a governmental 
response to the needs of international 
education as outlined in the bill are 
exemplified by the results of the UC 
Hong Kong program. One can hardly 
deny that it is an investment of high, 
long-term gain. 

I emphasize, Mr. Speaker, the fact that 
there is pending legislation to accom- 
Plish needed Federal involvement. I refer 
not only to H.R. 3548, but to the Inter- 
national Education Act which we passed 
in 1966 but have yet to finance. I suggest 
to my colleagues that it is time we direct 
our immediate attention to the needs of 
education in international affairs. 


The Justice (7) Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 
Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
editorial, the Kansas City Call chided 


the Department of Justice for allowing 
their officials to make statements con- 
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cerning the urban riots which predicted 
more to come. In this editorial they point 
out that predictions of this sort from 
Government officials are as n- 
sible as statements made by Stokely Car- 
michael and Rap Brown. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the Call and wish to insert 
them here for my colleagues’ perusal: 

IRRESPONSIBILITY IN HIGH PLACES 

Stokely Carmichael and Rap“ Brown have 
been severely criticized by both white and 
Negro citizens for the irresponsible state- 
ments that they have made during this 
country’s racial upheaval. That criticism has 
been just. 

Now come persons in high places—as high 
as the U.S. Department of Justice itseli— 
who are making statements just as irrespon- 
sible as those of Carmichael and Brown. 

We were shocked to read in a UPI release 
this week that “High Justice Department 
officials viewed the current quiet in the na- 
tion’s cities as merely a lull before another 
storm of rioting.” 

Cities throughout the country, torn by 
violence and disorder for 23 days, were nota- 
bly calm over the last week-end and into the 
middie of this week. For this condition, the 
Justice Department and the nation should 
be giving thanks rather than predicting that 
the rioting soon would break out again. 

Law-enforcement officials need to stay on 
their guard and to be prepared for anything 
that might happen but we feel that it is most 
out of place and unbecoming for an official 
of the Justice Department to suggest pub- 
licly that another wave of racial violence is 
in the offing. 

Such a statement is akin to the numerous 
rumors which have been floating around 
many of our large cities during the last two 
weeks—rumors that trouble was going to 
break out on such and such a day. Kansas 
City has had its share of rumors but, thank 
God, we have had no outbreak of any con- 
sequence, false reports in a national maga- 
zine and an erroneous statement over a wire 
service and a national radio network not- 
withstanding. 

The official (or officials) who suggested that 
the current quiet is just the “lull before 
another storm” should be severely repri- 
manded. His identity was not disclosed but 
he should be ferreted out and harshly dealt 
with. Suggesting riots and putting ideas into 
immature minds is almost as bad as actually 
starting one. 


Archie Moore: “Success Was a Way To 
Fight Back” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, Archie 
Moore, internationally known Califor- 
nian and retired light-heavyweight box- 
ing champion of the world, told friends 
recently that he feels— 

Everybody must take a stand in this time 
of internal crisis. A man who stands neutral 
stands for nothing. 


He has written an excellent statement 
which appeared in the San Diego Union 
newspaper of Tuesday, August 8, 1967. 
It deserves the attention of the House: 

The devil is at work in America, and it is 
up to us to drive him out, Snipers and loot- 
ers, white or black, deserve no mercy. Those 
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who would profit from their brother's mis- 
fortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy. 

III fight the man who calls me an “Uncle 
Tom.“ I have broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in a ghetto, 
but I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, 
and proud to be one. I am also an American, 
and I'm proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot. They should have been around in 
the 308 when I was coming up in St. Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made 
it. I became light heavyweight champion of 
the world. A neighbor kid down the block, 
Clark Terry, became one of the most fa- 
mous jazz musicians in the world. There 
were doctors, lawyers and chiefs who came 
out of that ghetto. One of the top police- 
men in St, Louls came from our neighbor- 
hood. 

We made it because we had a goal, and we 
were willing to work for it. Don't talk to me 
of your “guaranteed national income.” Any 
fool knows that this is insanity. Do we bring 
those who worked to get ahead down to the 
level of those who never gave a damn? The 
world owes nobody—black or white—a living. 
God helps the man who help himself! 

Now then, don't get the idea that I didn't 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
I am a staunch advocate of the Negro revolu- 
tion for the good of mankind. I've seen almost 
unbelievable progress made in the last hand- 
ful of years. Do we want to become wild 
beasts bent only on revenge, looting and kill- 
ing and laying America bare? Hate is bait, 
bait for the simple-minded. 

Sure, I despised the whites who cheated me, 
but I used that feeling to make me push on. 
If you listen to the professional rabble- 
rousers, adhere to this idea of giving up 
everything you've gained in order to revenge 
yourself for the wrongs that were done to 
you in the past—then you'd better watch 
your neighbor, because he'll be looting your 
house next. Law and order is the only edge 
we have. No man is an island. 

Granted, the Negro still has a long way 
to go to gain a fair shake with the white 
man in this country. But believe this: if 
we resort to lawlessness, the only thing we 
can hope for is civil war, untold bloodshed, 
and the end of our dreams. 

We have to have a meeting of qualified men 
of both races. Mind you, I said qualified men, 
not some punk kid, ranting the catch phrases 
put in his mouth by some paid hate-monger. 
There are forces in the world today, forces 
bent upon the destruction of America, your 
America and mine. And while we're on the 
subject, do you doubt for a minute that 
communism, world communism, is'nt wait- 
ing with bated breath for the black and white 
Americans to turn on each other full force? 
Do you want a chance for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness in the land of your 
birth, or do you want no chance at all under 
the Red heel? 

AYRICA’S A GREAT PLACE TO VISIT 


There are members of the black community 
who call for a separate nation within Amer- 
ica. Well, I do not intend to give up one 

inch of America. I'm not going to 
be told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't 
that what we've all been fighting to over- 
come? And then there is the element that 
calls for a return to Africa. 

For my part, Africa is a great place to 
visit, but I wouldn’t want to live there. If 
the Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald 
Isle, let them, If the Slavs want to return 
to the Iron Curtain area, OK by me. But 
I'm not going to go to any part of Africa to 
live. I'm proud of ancestry, and of the coun- 
try that spawned my forefathers, but I'm not 
giving up my country. I fought all my life 
to give my children what I'm able to give 
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them today; a chance for development as 
citizens in the greatest country in the world. 

I do not for a moment think that any 
truly responsible Negro wants anarchy. I 
don't think you'll find intelligent—no, let's 
rephrase that—mature Negroes running wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 
God made the white man as well as the black. 
True, we haven't acted as brothers in the 
past, but we are brothers. If we're to be sò 
many Cains and Abels, that’s our choice. We 
can’t blame God for it. 

TEACH THAT ANY BOY CAN 


Something must be done to reach the 
Negroes and the whites in the ghettos of this 
country, and I propose to do something. 

As a matter of plain fact, I have been 
doing something for the past several years. 
I have been running a program which I call 
the ABC—Any Boy Can. By our 
youth, black, white, yellow and red, what dig- 
nity is, what self respect is, what honor is, 
I have been able to obliterate juvenile de- 
linquency in several areas. 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, 
top men in their fields, to the troubled areas 
of our cities. I know that the people who 
participated in the recent riots, who are par- 
ticipating and who will participate, are mis- 
guided rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I've spent too much of my life bulld- 
to put it to torch just to 


beat my grandfath 
dead. Do we have 


ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 


er. Those men are long 
to choke what could be 


Rabbi Shmidman Sees Israel Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a prominent New Jersey clergyman, 
Rabbi Morris A. Shmidman, spiritual 
leader of the Orthodox Congregation 
Sons of Israel in Asbury Park, visited 
reactions to the 


F 


As Rabbi Shmidman toured 
city of Jerusalem, he noted: 

There was no exultation, no victory cele- 
brations, The price was too high. Everyone 
knew someone who died in the war. 


On one occasion Rabbi Shmidman ob- 
served the opening of a kindergarten for 
children of indigent Shepardic Jews, ref- 
ugees from Yemen, Iran, and Morocco, 
who were expelled by Moslem govern- 
ments in 1949. This school was made pos- 
sible through the generosity of the As- 
Bey Park-Shore Area Jewish commu- 

ty. 

The Asbury Park Sunday Press carried 
Rabbi Shmidman’s recollections of his 
recent visit on August 13, 1967, and I wish 
to insert it in the Record at this point: 
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Rannt SHMIDMAN SEES ISRAEL AGAIN 

ASBURY ParKk.—"T never believed that in 
my lifetime I would be at the Walling Wall,” 
says Rabbi Morris A. Shmidman, recalling 
his trip to Israel last month. 

The spiritual leader of the Orthodox Con- 
gregation Sons of Israel here visited the Wall 
four times during his two-week stay in 
Israel last month. 

The Walling Wall, all that remains of the 
ancient Temple of Solomon, is one of the 
holiest of Jewish religious shrines. For 19 
years while in the hands of Jordanian offi- 
cials, Jews were not admitted to the area in 
Old Jerusalem. 

Thousands of others apparently shared 
Rabbi Shmidman's belief. The rabbi says 
that's apparently what accounted for the 
outpouring of 200,000 Jews who visited the 
Wall the first day Old Jerusalem came under 
Israeli control after the six-day June war. 

Even the irreligious streamed toward the 
W. Wall, expressing their belief in 
miracles,“ Rabbi Shmidman said. 

The Shore rabbi's first visit to the Wall 
was as a “messenger.” 

He carried with him a scroll signed by 
several hundred persons who attended a 
“bon voyage“ party for him and his wife at 
the Hillel School in Wanamassa, Tradition 
permits a person who is unable to make a 
pilgrimage to the Wailing Wall to send a 
messenger. g 

The scroll entrusted to Rabbi Shmidman 


` was placed in one of the many crevices in 


the Wall, also a traditional practice. 

He visited Hebron which for more than 100 
years, he said, had also been denied to Jews 
even though the Tomb of the Patriarchs is 
there—the graves of Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, 
Rebecca, Jacob, Leah and Joseph. Hebron, 
like Old Jerusalem, had been in Jordanian 
territory. 

This was his third visit to Israel. “But it 
was like my first. I saw a vastly new state 
of Israel,” he said, referring to the amazing 
growth of the 19-year-old nation. 

Being there so soon after Israel’s third war 
with her Arab neighbors in less than two de- 
cades, Rabbi Shmidman observed that the 
“mood of the land was far from one of re- 
joicing. 

“There was no exultation, no victory cele- 
brations. The price was too high. Everyone 
knew someone who died in the war. 

“There is no sense of being a conqueror; 
there is more a sense of grief that peace and 
security had to be established at the price 
of human life.” 

Rabbi Shmidman said he also was made 
aware of the nation’s “pride in its own ac- 
complishments, pride in the knowledge the 
people did it on their own, and that their_ 
future and destiny will be shaped by them- 
selves.” 

He reported a “sense of gratitude to the 
United States, to American Jews, to World 
Jewry for the speed of their response.” 

Here, Rabbi Shmidman was referring to 
the outpouring of financial aid from people 
to the Israel Emergency Fund and to the 
support given by the American government 
in the United Nations. 

However, he added, “Israel does not believe 
the U.N. can guarantee peace.” He said the 
people there accept as a “fact of life that 
regardless of what kind of peace agreements 
are signed Israel must forever remain armed, 

“But,” he continued, “there is no animo- 
sity, no hatred toward the Arabs.” 

It was reported last week that Arab shop- 
keepers and other businessmen closed for 
one day to protest the unification of the old 
and new sections of Jerusalem by Israel. 

But during Rabbi Shmidman’s visit he re- 
called seeing a sign written in Hebrew on 
an Arab restaurant in Old Jerusalem saying, 
“Peace Restaurant in the Unified Jerusalem.” 

Rabbi Shmidman said there Is virtually 
no physical evidence of the recent war in 
Israel. About the only signs were the damage 
from shelling in Mea Sherarim, the ultra- 
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orthodox Jewish quarter adjacent to the 
Mandelbaum Gate, which formerly sep- 
arated the Jordan and Israel sectors of Jeru- 
salem. “The war was more evident in the 
faces and attitudes of the people.” 

“They don't have the nervous energy to 
take much more.” 

He brought back part of the fin of a bomb 
dropped by an Arab plane. The souvenir 
was marked with the name of a manufac- 
turer in Troy, N. v. : 

Another high light of his visit. was observ- 
ing the creation of a kindergarten for chil- 
dren ot Sephardic Jews under the auspices 
of the Asbury Park-Shore area Jewish com- 
munity. 

Sephardic Jews comes from such countries 
as Yemen, Persia, Morocco, and are among 
the indigent, having been thrown out of 
their homelands by the Moslem governments 
there following U.N. creation of the state 
of Israel. 


Riots: An Exercise in Futility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Gene Mat- 
thews, of Starke, Fla., is universally 
recognized as one of the most outstand- 
ing weekly newspaper publishers in 
America. 

His Bradford County Telegraph is a 
widely read and quoted publication, and 
an editorial of August 3, 1967, was par- 
ticularly thought provoking. 

I am, therefore, having this editorial 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and recommend it for reading to my 
colleagues: 

Riots: AN EXERCISE In FUTILITY 

As might be expected, everyone blames 
everyone else for the disgraceful and inex- 
cusable riots that have racked Newark, De- 
troit, and other large Eastern cities during 
this memorable summer of 1967. 

Democrats blame Republicans, Repub- 
licans blame Democrats, the Mayor of De- 
troit blames Congress, the Governor of Michi- 
gan blames the President, and some thinking 
people on both sides are beginning to blame 
the news media for their sensational and 
sometimes irresponsible coverage of such 
incidents. 

Congress has set the wheels of investiga- 
tion in motion to try and determine the 
cause of the riote—a task which will likely 
prove as ineffectual and inconclusive as most 
other congressional investigations. 

In much that has been written and spoken 
on the subject, there seems to be an under- 
lying theme that the riots, though repre- 
hensible, are simply the result of desperation 
and frustration expressed by a race that has 
been downtrodden for years. This note was 
unmistakable in the closing comment of Chet 
Huntley on a news telecast when he said 
the rioters were in effect, saying... . Whitey, 
it may take this to make you recognize the 
problem.“ 

We don't buy this line of hogwash which Is 
being used in an obvious attempt to par- 
tially excuse acts of criminal violence. 

In all the millions of words that have been 
written on the subject of the riots, their 
cause and effect, not the first line has been 
used to point out that the Negro does not 
have exclusive access to all sub-standard 
housing, unemployment and-or job discrimi- 
nation, and other abuses in the country. Does 
it ever occur to these “ends justify the 
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means” writers and spokesmen that there 
might be a few members of other races in the 
nation that are also born into, live through, 
and die under conditions just as deplorable 
as those that handicap segments of the Negro 
race? We have no doubt that every depressed 
Negro could be matched with a so-called 
“pore white’ whose lot is equally as frus- 
trating, and gets a lot less attention. Why 
aren't they rioting in the streets? 

The answer is that they don't have the 
Stokely Carmichaels and the Rap Browns who 
are allowed to go about the country shout- 
ing treason, mayhem, and inciting to riot 
without fear of punishment or imprison- 
ment. 

It is undoubtedly true that these men have 
been built into national figures and threats 
to the nation’s safety by overzealous report- 
ing by press, radio, and television of their 
every move, and treasonous remark. They 
could never have risen to such prominence 
Without the free publicity which is lavished 
upon them without regard to their real 
importance, 

Many of the very acts that are decried and 
denounced by press, radio, and television are 
the work of men whom the news media must 
share responsibility for building up into their 
Present positions of power. 

In an editorial in its current Issue, Life 
Magazine points out the basic need for dis- 
tinguishing between the riots and the goal 
of Negro advance toward full participation in 
American life—economic, political, and 
social. 

Life wisely comments that those who say 
the only answer to the riots is to do more 


for the Negroes are only inviting further 


Violence. “The threat of arson is not the 
Way to sell the American people on social 
Justice,” the Life editorial continues. A 
man who loots, who burns, who shoots at 
Police from a rooftop is committing a crim- 
inal act. Society puts Its very foundation in 
Jeopardy when its officials ignore their duty 
to stop such crimes or to punish those who 
commit them.” 

Another writer has pointed out that Amer- 
loan Negroes already have a higher standard 
Of living than many people—probably a ma- 
jority of people—throughout the world. They 
also have—or at least a vast majority of them 
haye—finally obtained access to opportunities 
for self-betterment. 

True, it might take years to realize the 
goals obtainable by application of these 
Opportunities through peaceful channels— 
but they can never be obtained through riots 
and other criminal] acts of violence, 


Retired Age Curtain? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEL Mr. Speaker, the 
Desplaines Valley News, an independent 
Publication serving the southwest sub- 
urban area of Cook County, III., in its 
issue of August 10, carried a very stimu- 
lating and thought proyoking editorial 
by its editor, Harry Sklenar. In view of 
the fundamental importance of the sub- 
ject he discussed, I insert his commen- 
tary in the Recor at this point: 

Rermep Ace CURTAIN? 

Everyone worries about the loss of human 
dignity behind the Iron Curtain, or about the 
loss of human dignity of war prisoners, but 
Seldom do they worry about the loss of hu- 
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man dignity behind the age barrier or curtain 
of age 45, 50 and 65. 

Everyone seems to think that they would 
enjoy living in a world which demands 8 
minimum of effort with guaranteed security 
and a pension for doing as little or nothing as 
possible. 

Retirees that have reached this state find 
that the castles of retirement are often but 
dismal dungeons, for human dignity, recog- 
nition and ability are often forced to the side- 
lines as the iron age curtain bangs down to 
bar all further effort to serve society. 

It is a sad commentary of our society that 
so much emphasis is given programs for pre- 
school tots, the youths in school, the teen- 
agers, the youths without jobs, the drop-out, 
and recreational programs for the youth 
groups, but no program or planned atten- 
tion to the retired person who finds that he 
is forced by law to sit on the sidelines, yet 
well and willing to contribute something 
more useful to society. 

No one seems to bother with the com- 
plaints of the retired, for all interest seems 
turned to youth projects and other com- 
munity endeavors. 

The various unions place high regard on 
their “retirement benefits,“ but seldom take 
an iota of interest in the worker following 
retirement age. : 

What of those persons whose establish 
ment went out of business prior to their 
reaching retirement age? Seldom is a job 
opportunity provided for that age gap be- 
tween 45 and 65, What does this person or 
group do when the axe falls? 

Retired persons questioned by this writer 
tell of aimless wandering about, searching 
here and everywhere for something to oc- 
cupy their free time, or even to find someone 
with time to talk or listen. 

Too often their married children have been 
too busy taking care of their own families to 
bother with the oldsters, or quite frequently 
shoving them in the attic, basement, or rear 
room or on the streets to make their own 
way. 

You will find many such persons in the 
rooming houses along Archer road and Archer 
avenue, or living alone in private rooms 
within residential homes. 

Several oldsters with tears in their eyes tell 
of the practice of tavern owners insisting on 
their drinking while frequenting the estab- 
lishments or be tossed outdoors, since the 
tavern cannot survive on “vagrants,” li- 
terers, or other designations applied to the 
oldsters. 

Industries design beautiful pension plans, 
but none has gone ahead to see what the 
retiree does after he receives the allotment, 

One retired person tells us that he gives 
the tavern owner his entire allotment check 
so he can have a place to frequent besides 
his lonely sleeping room. 

Some within the golden age group are 
fortunate in having their cottages to putter 
away their time, but the majority do not. 
They live alone, and in some cases are aban- 
doned by their own children and relatives. 

This writer can cite several instances 
where a retiree passed away and it was sev- 
eral days before his absence was missed, or 
the odor became so strong that entrance to 
the living quarters was necessary. 

Sure they possessed social security. Sure 
they had union or industrial retirement 
benefits monthly. But what they needed 
most was someone who cared, who stopped 
and chatted and listened. 

In an attempt to enrich the lives of the 
discarded retired persons, thereby enriching 
the community life level of the entire com- 
munity, this writer is offering the use of the 
Community Center from 1:30 p.m. until 6 
pm. daily, and on some days later, depend- 
ing on demand, for any retired group of four 
or more, persons. 

The center is currently undergoing major 
washroom and electrical repairs, but retired 
persons can still come, chat, play cards, listen 
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to the ball games on the radio, or just watch 
the workmen work. If locked, inquire next 
door at news office. 

We sought no government grant, We offer 
no forced recreational program. We only seek 
to find out just what retired persons wish. 

Retired St. Joseph's parish Pastor Emeri- 
tus Rev. J. Fuerst (also “forced to retire") 
has gladly accepted the responsibility of act- 
ing as spiritual counselor for the group. 2 

At least we are attempting to do some- 
thing constructive for what is believed to be 
a forgotten segment of people, the retirees. 
Let no one now say that no attempt has been 
made to reach this group. 

—HARRY SEKLENAR, 


Toward Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, August 10, there appeared in 
the New York Times a fine and encourag- 
ing example of the constructive role 
which private citizens and organizations 
can play in support of American foreign 
policy. I refer to an advertisement in the 
Times by a new organjzation called 
Americans for Permanent Peace in the 
Middle East Organizing Committee. 

The statement reflects the combina- 
tion of idealism and pragmatism which 
characterizes the activities of so many 
private American organizations inter- 
ested in foreign affairs. i 

I commend the committee and its 
founding members, Mr. Meshulam Riklis, 
Mr. Clarence Moore, Mr. James Mich- 
ener, Mr. Paul O'Dwyer, Mr. Victor Rat- 
ner, and Mr. Herbert Rickman, for the 
concrete steps they are taking to protect 
American interests in the Middle East by 
working for a reasonable and durable 
peace. 

I am sure that my colleagues, regard- 
less of their own views on the subject 
will be interested in the attached state- 
ment: 

ALL QUIET IN THE MIDDLE East 

/(Nore.—There are many different ways of 
belng quiet. One of them ts found in “the 
eye of a hurricane.” Everything gets very 
still... as the tremendous destructive forces 
of the storm are gaining momentum. This is 
what the “quiet” in the Middle East today 
can be—unless the United States does what 
it should and must do to protect its own in- 
terests, the interests of the Arabs, the Israelis, 
and the Free World.) i 

Here are the Facts; 

1. Russia continues to re-arm the Arabs, 
already investing an estimated additional $2 
billion in heavy-destruction weapons for 
their Arab satellites—on top of the original 
$3 billion investment in war goods, which 
the Arabs squandered in their 6-day defeat. 

2. Russian warships are now stationed in 
Alexandria and Suez. They came for “a 
week's visit” but the Russians have openly 
anounced they will now remain there “per- 
manently,” with more Russian warships to 
come. 

3. That the Russians were defeated in the 
6-day war is not a fact. The Arabs were de- 
feated—and this has immeasurably 
strengthened Russia's hold on them, as well 
as her overall position in the Middle East. 
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For the Arabs, at the moment, are stripped 
of virtually all their independence from Rus- 
sian designs in the region. 

4. This is why the Russians have for all 
practical purposes now taken over control of 
the Egyptian and Syrian armed forces; the 
planning and direction of their industrial 
mobilization, 

What else would the 8,000 Russian tech- 
nicians” in these countries, today, be doing? 

5. With such Russian support, the Arabs 
continue to proclaim openly that they are 
now preparing for the next round of war 
with Israel. 

6. The belligerent Arab leaders also con- 
tinue their malicious anti-American cam- 
paigns; accusing the United States of im- 

, of fostering aggression, even of 
perfidious Pearl Harbor“ tactics against the 
Arab nations. 

7. But while the Arabs are still determined 
to wipe Israel out of existence, if they can, 
this is not Russia’s goal. Her large invest- 
ments in the Arabs are not for the purpose 
of liquidating Israel, but for the larger pur- 
pose of liquidating the American presence in 
the Middle East. If Israel falls by the way- 
side, in the process, that's too bad . . Russia 
believes she now has the chance to replace 
American policies, interests and influences— 
and is ready to do just that, however long it 
takes! 


WHAT CAN THE UNITED STATES DO ABOUT THIS? 


Only the United States can protect the in- 
terests of the United States. For, if America 
does not act to halt the use of aggressive 
militarism, who will? 

To do so, we must counter Soviet belliger- 

ency, direct or indirect, with a strong and 
reasonable program for peace in the Middle 
East. 
Surely it is both our national and inter- 
national responsibility, not only to speak for 
peace, but to take actions for peace. It is up 
to us, the United States, to prevent the Mid- 
dle East from continuing to be a pawn in 
the Cold War. 

President Johnson, in his speech of June 
19fh, called clearly and boldly for what we, 
and the world, need most in the Middle East: 
“a durable peace.“ We believe the time is 
overdue for our government to put firm 
deeds behind these firm words; to act for 
peace, not just to talk of peace; and that the 
need is urgent. 

This Committee is now being formed for 
the purpose of upholding the best traditions 
of the American inheritance, and the Amer- 
ican purpose, by mobilizing public opinion 
with a view of strengthening our President 
and his Administration in our country’s de- 
mands for peace, stability and social progress 
in the Middle East—which can only be 
achieved by firmness, not by force. 

We are therefore for: 

1. Full United States pressure to foster 
constructive plans for economic and social 
development of the area as a whole. 

For example: Large-scale desalinization 
programs (such as recently proposed by 
former Pres, Eisenhower) will provide both 
very badly neeed water and very badly needed 
employment. These are typical of the techni- 
cal enccuragement and assistance America 
can and should support. 

Simultaneous economic support from the 
West and East should be welcomed—but 
never as a screen for military penetration 
and adventurism. 

2. The displaced Palestinians should be 
aided in a cooperative effort undertaken for 
their social and economic benefits, regard- 
less of political borders. 

3. International waterways and national 
oll interests must be protected by establish- 
ing a climate of cooperative co-existence: 
among holders and users of the waterways, 
between oll producers and ofl consumers. 

4. Not least in importance is the estab- 
lishment of an adequate international con- 
trol of arms-shipments into the area. 
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5. But none of these can be achieved un- 
less the United States takes the leader’s role 
in firmly demanding—and uses all its weight 
and influence to achieve—the long-sought 
cessation of continuing hostilities of the 
Arab nations against Israel (their fellow 
member in the UN); while also insisting that 
Israel manifest, in some positive way, its 
avowed ess for peace; assuring both 
sides of full protection for their legitimate 
necessities, and security of their peoples. 

In asking for these things, we are not pro- 
Israel or pro-Arab—but both. 

Above all we seek an enlightened role of 
active leadership for the United States. One 
way or the other, we must protect our vital 
national interests in the Middle East, which 
we could never afford to surrender. Which 
is better; to use firmness now or risk the 
dangers and costs of having to use force 
later? 

We appeal to all those who see the facts 
of the Middle East as we do, and prefer to 
use firmness now to the use of force later 
to bring about “a durable peace” in this 
region of such inescapable importance to 
the vital interests of our country. 

Join with us to carry out this urgent cam- 
paign, on all levels, through every means of 
public enlightenment, 


A Marine’s Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, while in 
Vietnam last December, I had the privi- 
lege of visiting Lt. Gen. Lewis Walt, then 
commanding general of the U.S. forces in 
the I Corps area of Vietnam, and was 
tremendously impressed with his under- 
standing of the nature of the conflict. 
General Walt knows that no military vic- 
tory through the use of air power over 
North Vietnam is possible and that the 
principal and most difficult problem fac- 
ing the South Vietnamese and the U.S. 
forces in South Vietnam remains the 
guerrilla in the villages and the pervasive 
Vietcong “infrastructure.” 


Recently, I was proud to have General 
Walt on my weekly radio program, where 
he again spoke vividly of the complex 
and difficult nature of the conflict. 

I insert herewith an excellent column 
about General Walt by Marquis Childs 
from the Washington Post of August 11: 

A Marines’ MARINE WITH HOPEFUL IDEA 

(By Marquis Childs) 

The President, the Vice President, mem- 
bers of Congress and audiences large and 
small around the country have been listen- 
ing hopefully to a new version of Vietnam. 
It comes from a solid, thickset general who 
is a Marines’ Marine. Lt. Gen. Lew Walt is an 
evangelist for his conviction that coopera- 
tion with the South Vietnamese in pacifying 
the countryside can succeed. In his simple, 
direct way he argues the case that it is only 
by working closely on a basis of complete 
equality with the Vietnamese that control 
of the countryside can be wrester from the 
Vietcong. 

The Walt line is music to the ears of those 
in the top echelon in Washington who have 
been reading gloomy reports of a stalemated 
war of indefinite duration. For Walt it is not 
a line but a passionate belief growing out of 
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his two years as Marine commander in I 
Corps, consisting of the five northern prov- 
inces in South Vietnam. That experience, he 
insists, refutes all the sterotypes of the South 
Vietnamese military—that they will not 
fight, that their officers are never, or hardly 
ever in the thick of battle, that they mal- 
treat and rob the villagers. A 

Walt had a close working partnership with 
Maj. Gen. Hoang Xuan Lam, commanding 
general of South Vietnamese forces in I 
Corps. They cooperated both in main-force 
assault on North Vietnamese positions in the 
Demilitarized Zone and in pacification. Walt 
says the South Vietnamese lost a lot of senior 
commanders. i 

The heart of his story, however, is pacifi- 
cation and the imperative need to win the 
support of the people in the villages. It was 
on this that Walt and General Lam concen- 
trated a large part of their effort, When Walt 
left Danang in June, 14 South Vietnamese 
battalions out of 29 were working entirely 
on pacification. 

He built up Combined Action Teams made 
up of a squad of American Marines and 
South Vietnamese Popular Forces, part-time 
soldiers, together with a Navy medical officer. 
The teams go into a village and stay there 
for six months or longer. Their first task is 
to grub out the Vietcong. Then they proceed 
to help establish security in the village be- 
hind village chiefs with whom trust and con- 
fidence have been established over weeks and 
months. Many Marines are being taught 
Vietnamese and others pick up enough to 
get along with the villagers. 

Walt is proud that of 1100 Marines who 
were in the pacification program 62 per cent 
asked to have their tour of duty extended. 
Seventy-five CAT platoons are in the vil- 
lages, with 114 more programmed. He de- 
scribes with the same enthusiasm the Kit 
Carson Teams consisting of two U.S. Ma- 
rines and two Vietnamese marines that go 
into the toughest areas to root out VCs. 

Give them something to fight for. Walt 
says this over and over in his enthusiasm. He 
directed the reactivation of a coal mine, and 
a power plant is to be built that will use the 
coal from the mine. It will supply power for 
lighting to a considerable part of the coastal 
strip in the north where the peasants have 
never had electricity. 

In late February Walt talked for three 
hours one evening with Bernard Fall, the 
distinguished writer on Southeast Asia. Fall 
took copious notes and, as Walt recalls it, he 
said at the end of the enthusiastic presenta- 
tion of the village operation, “You know, this 
may be it, this may be the answer.” The 
next day Fall was shot down by sniper fire 
along with a Marine photographer near Hue. 

It is costly in lives, Walt doesn't deny this. 
But he claims a kill ratio over the Vietcong 
of 21 to 1. More important, he says the rate 
of VC defectors has been going steadily up, 
with defectors helped to find useful and con- 
structive work in marked contrast to reports 
of the lack of any consideration for those in 
other areas in Vietnam who have been per- 
Suaded to abandon the VC and come over to 
the side of the South. 

Questions are bound to occur when one 
has heard this evangelist expound his faith. 
Could the same approach be applied in areas 
such as the Mekong Delta where the VC 
seem dug in deeper? Why isn’t the Walt 
approach employed elsewhere in the South? 
Walt, now Deputy Chief of Staff for Man- 
power, confines himself entirely to his own 
experience and he is completely loyal to his 
commander in Vietnam, Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland. 

But the impression grows here that West- 
moreland is fighting a conventional war 
while increasingly the enemy resorts to guer- 
rilla tactics. And a conventional war of 
search and destroy, giving the Vietnamese 
little reason for hope, cannot be won in a 
time span of years. 
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Milwaukee’s Excellent Vocational, Tech- 
nical, and Adult Schools Provide 
Model for the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in the last of 
an excellent series of 10 articles on vo- 
cational education, Cynthia Parsons, 
education editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, describes the outstanding 
program of the Milwaukee Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Schools. 

This Milwaukee institution is, as the 
article reports, considered by most edu- 
cational authorities the finest of its kind 
in the world.” As such, it provides a 
model for the nation of what can be done 
in, providing workers with up-to-date 
skills. 

An extensivé program of vocational 
education can undoubtedly make an im- 
portant contribution to the elimination 
of riots and the underlying frustration 
and alienation. As the article’s foreword 
States: 

The majority of those responsible for the 
Wanton destruction in the riots that have 
swept American cities this summer are said 
to be youths without jobs or the skills nec- 
essary to get jobs. The vast Milwaukee Voca- 
tional, Technical, and Adult Schools system 
believes it has a partial answer. It offers 
thousands of courses and superb facilities 
to those who left or did not finish school. 


But it is clear also that vocational 
education alone it not the answer. As 
the article also points out, Negro voca- 
tional school graduates take longer to 
get their first job, are less successful in 
finding a job in their trade or in being 
accepted into apprenticeship programs, 
and receive lower earnings than white 
graduates with the same skills and 
training. 

Because the article contains much that 
is of general interest, I include it here- 
after: 

TRAINING: ONE ANSWER TO RIOTS 
(By Cynthia Parsons) 

MILWwaUKEE—Two weeks ago the Negro 
community in Milwaukee exploded in frus- 
tration. It was a small riot, as riots this sum- 
mer in the United States are sadly measured, 
but it was no surprise to anyone, As a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin administrator ex- 
plained: 

“We all knew it would come. The Negroes 
have been frustrated, and the attitude on the 
part of some of the white community has 
been a kind of perverse pride about the poor 
way Negroes have been treated.” 

The American Institute for Research has 
made the most comprehensive study to date 
of vocational education in the United States, 
comparing results for the years 1953, 1958, 
and 1962. Regarding Negroes, the institute 
made the following generalizations for the 
nation as a whole: 

Negro graduates of vocational curriculums 
take about twice as long to get their first Job 
as white graduates. 

EARNINGS COMPARED 

More Negro than white graduates stated 
that no job was available for them in the 
trade studied. 
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A very high percentage of Negroes reported 


that they were not accepted into apprentice- , 


ship programs, even when their school rec- 
ords were comparable to those of white class- 
mates. 

Negro graduates reported less job-place- 
ment help from school sources than did white 
graduates, 

The present earnings (as of 1965, when the 
study was completed) of Negro vocational 
graduates are substantially less than those of 
white vocational graduates. 

When the students werejasked to rate their 
former schools and the vocational education 
they had received there, the Negroes were as 
high in their praise as the white graduates. 
That is, with the one exception of help in job 
placement. 

MAJOR PROBLEM 

Perhaps no yocation educator in the United 
States is more aware of the frustrations ex- 
perienced by skilled Negro vocational school 
graduates than Dr. George A. Parkinson, di- 
rector of the Milwaukee Vocational, Techni- 
cal, and Adult Schools. This sprawling edu- 
cational complex is considered by most edu- 
cational authorities the finest of its kind in 
the world, and is unquestionably the largest. 

“This problem is too big to sweep under the 
rug,” said Dr. Parkinson in a recent inter- 
view. “Milwaukee is getting hundreds of 
immigrants from the South who haven't 
enough education to attend our regular 
schools. And the schools have ignored their 
real needs. 

“In this country we've been training the 
elite," he continued. “We glorify the route 
from kindergarten through post-doctoral 
fellowships. The money and emphasis are 
wrong. Eighty percent of the tax money 
raised for post-high-school education is used 
for the 20 percent who go to college. 


AGE NOT A FACTOR 


“And only 20 percent of public tax money 
goes to the 80 percent who want to learn an 
employable skill.” 

Since 1912, the Milwaukee Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Schools have been offer- 
ing skill training to those who left or did 
not finish high school. No one is considered 
too old or too poorly prepared to enter this 
complex of schools. 

And Dr. Parkinson feels strongly that the 
general public must change its thinking 
about what a vocational school is and does. 
He cites the following as the generally held 
belief: 

“Vocational education is half-trained 
teachers babysitting with juvenile delin- 
quents.“ 

It's quite possible that some of the stu- 
dents in Dr. Parkinson's schools might be 
considered juvenile delinquents, but certain- 
ly not while they are in school. 

Special teachers are in charge of the aca- 
demic courses for illiterate pupils and those 
most severely in need of remedial reading. 
These students (whose ages range from 16 
to 80) require very special attention. A long 
period of academic frustration precedes their 
entrance into the adult school, and their 
teachers must be sensitive to what will help 
them help themselves, 


EQUIPMENT PROVIDED 


Dr. Parkinson says that the strength of 
his school is its very fine faculty. 

“If you're going to teach a trade,“ he ex- 
Plains, “then you need someone who knows 
the trade. You take the man who knows his 
trade and then you teach him how to teach.“ 

Another part of Milwaukee’s strength is its 
very fine equipment and facilities. Milwaukee 
Vocational Technical is made up of several 
schools and several buildings. 

The institution offers 1,800 courses to more 
than 35,000 students. This outstanding 
school has 10,000 more students than the 
University of California at Berkeley, and 
9,000 more than the University of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison. To get at the problem of 
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assuring jobs for both white and Negro 
graduates of the vocational and technical 
programs, Dr. Parkinson makes use of 51 ad- 
yisory committees. Management and labor 
sit down with the teachers to discuss pro- 
grams, changing technology, up-to-date 
equipment, and the problems of employ- 
ment for the student who wants to enter 
the working world as a semiskilled laborer. 


STUDIES COMBINED 


The Milwaukee Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Schools’ 132 programs include one 
which combines printing and graphic arts. 
Prior to 1965, printing and graphic arts were 
separate programs. In each, Dr. Parkinson 
confessed, the effect was teaching for obso- 
lescence. Officials from printing unions and 
from publishing houses were asked to re- 
view the courses. 

With the director of that division, they 
worked out an entirely new offering combin- 
ing some knowledge of computer-driven 
machinery, graphic display, mechanical skill 
in press maintenance, and direct printing 
techniques. Today, students who want to do 
magazine layout, enter printing-apprentice 
programs, advance toward journeyman 
status, or move into any one of a dozen dif- 
Terent printing occupations, take a broad 
range of courses from specialists in the re- 
lated fields. 


TECHNOLOGY CHANGES 


Art students headed for a career in ad- 
vertising must take some work in the print- 
ing department. What they create on their 
drawing boards they must set in type, even 
handling the photo process, and carry 
through to the pulling of their own proofs. 

This crossing of skill and discipline lines 
is essential if today’s vocational students are 
to be prepared for tomorrow’s jobs. 

As Dr. Parkinson remarks, “It is not easy 
to keep up with technological changes, and 
we review 200 to 250 courses every year.“ 

Since printing and publishing students 
must know some mathematics, the flunk- 
out rate among the less academically in- 
clined students used to be very high. Good 
at printing, patient with detail, skillful at 
layout and design, these students could not 
pass the required math course, and 80 
flunked out. The school decided to change 
the course. 

The new course covers all the necessary 
math in a text through which 
the students move at their own pace. A 
student with a question may go immediately 
to a teacher; the new combination of self- 
study and tutoring has completly altered the 
mathematical competence of the printing 
students. 

As at most of the better vocational schools 
I have visited in preparing this series, Mil- 
waukee Vocational Technical requires faculty 
members to make up their own teaching 
materials. Very few good texts are available 
which take into account vocational stu- 
dents’ special academic needs, or which are 
easily adapted to team teaching. 


TEXTS PREPARED 


The Milwaukee Institute of Technology, 
which grants a two-year associate degree, is 
a part-of this vast school. The teachers of 
these highly technical programs have had 
to design their own courses too. The elec- 
tronics students, for example, must cover 
college algebra through differential equa- 
tions. The members of the Milwaukee fac- 
ulty have put together thelr own programed 
text, relating the mathematics to the lab- 
oratory work. 

As I walked endless corridors to visit the 
departments of this five-schools-in-one— 
watching and talking with students of every 
age busy learning new skills—one thing be- 
came acutely clear. That was the tremendous 
gap between what the general public-school 
system offers its students, and what is avail- 
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able in only a handful of schools across the 
United States. 
NEGLECT SEEN 

The Milwaukee Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Schools are not set up to meet the 
needs of students attending Milwaukee's 
pubiic schools, In fact, before a student may 
take advantage of one of the 1,800 courses, 
he must be calssified as a “failure” by the 
regular schools. 

At the beginning of this series of 10 articles 
en vocational education, I stated that 
“schooling for skills is in trouble.” Since the 
series began on June 13, more than 20 cities 
have been racked by riots, looting, burning, 
killing, and wanton destruction. 

Bands of youths without jobs or the skills 
necessary to get jobs have been identified 
as the majority of those who harm and de- 
stroy. These are the neglected students. 
These are the ones who have been pushed 
out of school, who have not been offered 
occupational schooling. 

And while sociologists grapple with the 
problem of what to do with these young 
adults, the course is clear for the schools— 
to offer the best of vocational and technical 
education to at least seven of every 10 stu- 
dents in school. Vocational education must 
be a part of every school system's offerings. 

Not only is the dignity of man at stake, 
but so is the integrity of those who now pay 
only lip service to education for every Amer- 
ican to meet every individual need. 


Indonesian Labor Leader Speaks Out 


on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Indo- 
nesia’s successful suppression of an at- 
tempted Communist takeover of its gov- 
ernment has been called “the greatest 
setback ever given the Chinese Com- 
munists.” Now, the president of the In- 
donesian Christian Workers’ Union ad- 
vocates that Indonesia withdraw recog- 
nition of Hanoi and establish relations 
with Saigon instead. 

The President of the Indonesian trade 
union, Darius Marpaung, made this 
statement as he was interviewed on the 
AFL-CIO public service program, La- 
bor News Conference,” over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. Interviewed with 
Mr. Marpaung was Harry Goldberg, 
who has had long experience in Indo- 
nesia. 

Because we are all vitally interested 
in the future of Indonesia, I place a 
transcript of the program in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lapor News CONFERENCE, AvuGcust 8, 1967 

Subject: “Indonesia May Support South 
Vietnam.” 

Guests: Darius Marpaung, President, In- 
donesian Christian Workers“ Union; 
Harry Goldberg, AFL-CIO International 
Representative. 

Penel: Richard Dudman, Washington cor- 
respondent, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
Harry Conn, Editor, Press Associates, In- 
corporated. 

Moderator: Harry W. Flannery. 

FLANNERY. Welcome to another edition of 
Labor News Conference, a public affairs pro- 
gram brought to you by the AFL-CIO. Labor 
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News Conference brings together labor rep- 

resentatives and ranking members of the 

press. Today we have two guests: Darius 

Marpaung, president of the Indonesian 

Christian Workers' Union, and Harry Gold- 

et an AFL-CIO Inlternational Representa- 
ve. 

At the invitation of Mr. Tran Quoc Buu, 
president of the Confederation of Vietnamese 
Trade Unions, Mr. Marpaung recently visited 
South Vietnam, where he met with govern- 
ment and labor leaders. Upon his return, 
Mr. Marpaung reported his findings of the 
situation there, especially as they apply to 
Asian trade unionists and Indonesia's gov- 
ernment, to Foreign Minister Adam Malik 
and other top Indonesian officials. Here to 
question him about his visit to South Viet- 
nam and the reports he made; are Richard 
Dudman, a Washington correspondent for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and Harry Conn, 
editor of Press Associates, Incorporated. Your 
moderator, Harry W. Flannery. 

And now, Mr. Dudman, I believe you have 
the first question? 

DupMan. Mr. Marpaung, what brings you 
to Washington? Is there something partic- 
ular you hope to accomplish by this visit? 

MARPAUNG. Yes, Mr. Dudman, I have the 
privilege of being inyited by the State De- 
partment to visit the United States and the 
American people, including labor leaders and 
some members of Congress and the govern- 
ment. What I would like to achieve during 
my visit here in the States is primarily to 
improve the relationship between Indonesia 
and the United States. 

Secondly, in practical terms, I am seeking 
to convince my colleagues, my friends in the 
labor movement to be sympathetic with our 
problems and needs in Indonesia. We wish 
to build real democratic unions to be really 
meaningful in serving our members. 

Conn. Mr. Marpaung, your country is of 
considerable size and of influence in South- 
east Asia. Could you very briefly spell out its 
population in comparison with other Asian 
countries? 

Marpavuna. Yes, Mr, Conn. Our country is 
the fifth biggest country in the world as far 
as population is concerned. We have 100 
million people scattered in 3,000 islands, 
There are about 300 different ethnic groups, 
but we can get along together. We have dif- 
ferent languages and dialects, but we have 
our own national language. About 85 per- 
cent of our people are Muslims, 10 percent of 
Christians and about 5 percent Buddhist or 
Hindu. 

Conn. How strong is the trade union move- 
ment in Indonesia? 

Marpaunc. The Communist dominated 
trade union or SOBSI was dominant, but 
democratic trade unionism has emerged in 
the last 20 months. 

FLANNERY. What is SOBSI? 

Marpaunc. SOBSI was the Indonesian 
trade union central that was controlled by 
the Communists. We ousted this organiza- 
tion on the 14th of October in 1965. 

Altogether there are 10 federations now in 
the Joint Secretariat of our Indonesian trade 
union federation: several Muslim trade 
unions; several national trade unions; one 
socialist trade union—which is actually not 
socialist in the European sense; a Catholic 
trade union and a Christian trade union. I 
am president of the Indonesian Christian 
trade union. 

Dupman. There is a continuing dispute, Mr. 
Marpaung, in the rest of the world as to 
what relationship there was between the 
American efforts in Vietnam and the violent, 
anti-Communist upheaval in Indonesia in 
which, I suppose, 300,000 people were killed 
and the Communists were pretty well 
cleaned out. What is your view of this? Was 
there a relationship between the two? 

Marpauns. Well, I will tell you that we 
have been a victim of brain-washing by the 
Communists for many, many years. In the 
past they have fooled us and have misled 
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us to such an extent that in our relationship 
with several other countries, we leaned to- 
wards the Communist line and along that 
line we made serious mistakes. We came to 
understand that South Vietnam is not a 
worthwhile country but North Vietnam is. 
So along that line we established a full 
diplomatic relationship with North Vietnam 
—we established an embassy there. As a 
result, the Consulate General of South Viet- 
nam, which existed I think 5 years ago, has 
withdrawn and naturally we had to with- 
draw our Consulate General from South 
Vietnam. But I will tell you that on my re- 
cent visit, I came to understand that we 
have been really fooled by the Communists 
because 

FLANNERY. Your recent visit to South Viet- 
nam? 

MARPAUNG. Yes, I visited South Vietnam at 
the invitation of Mr. Tran Quoc Buu. I then 
saw with my own eyes and heard with my 
own cars, and as a result, I believe the rela- 
tionship with South Vietnam has to be im- 
proved, I have decided to inform my people 
and my government, to inform political lead- 
ers in my country frankly, openly and 
squarely what I have seen and heard there 
in that country. 

The Communists in our country, before 
the coup d'etat, used to tell us that South 
Vietnam is just a puppet of America, the 
United States, and the Viet Cong is a patri- 
otic movement, a National Liberation Front, 
a national movement, I found that was 
wrong. It is not true. 

In the past, we welcomed the Viet Cong 
when they came to our country before the 
coup d'etat and we gave facilities to the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. When I came back 
to Indonesia and told my government, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Speaker of 
the House and many other political leaders, 
what I had learned, they did not believe what 
they heard because this is new thinking. 

Dupman. I take it that your finding is that 
the Viet Cong is not a legitimate, popularly 
based nationalistic movement, Is that cor- 
rect? 

Marraunc. No. It is purely a Communist 
terrorist organization and the National Lib- 
eration Front is purely a political arm of the 
Lao Dong—the Communist Party of North 
Vietnam. There is no doubt about it. 

DupMan. Why have they been so success- 
ful if they don’t have a popular base? 

MarpaunG, That is what the Communists 
are trying to set up, In the case of national 
liberation, they have managed to convince 
some people that they are not a part of the 
Communist Party, They say they are a na- 
tionalistic movement and they have been 
successful in having some of the South Viet- 
namese leaders in their front, but I found 
out that none actually has a national stand- 
ing. In cases where they don't control a cer- 
tain country, the Communists work along 
the line of a kind of national front. In our 
case, for instance, they were able to form 
what they called a national front. I think 
that if this kind of idea works in Indonesia, 
it can also work in other countries and espe- 
cially in the case of South Vietnam because, 
of course, there is a war and it is very easy 
to arouse sentiments. 

GOLDBERG. May I make a short comment on 
one of Mr. Dudman's previous questions 
which was not quite answered directly by 
Mr. Marpaung. If I understood you, Mr. Dud- 
man, you asked whether the events in Viet- 
nam had an influence upon what took place 
after October ist in the attack against the 
Communists in Indonesia. 

I think that there is no statistical or docu- 
mentary evidence that proyes the connec- 
tion. However, there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that there was a basic 
general influence of the one situation on the 
other. 

You would be entitled to say to me: “Well, 
then, on what basis do you express this op- 
inion? How do you know?” 
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My answer would be that my opinion is 
based upon personal conversations. I was in 
Indonesia recently and talked with elements 
high up in the present regime. On such occa- 
sions, you get expressions of opinion and it is 
curious that amongst the military—the gen- 
erals—with whom I was in contact when I 
was in Indonesia, I heard it said—and I put 
it down in some of my reports We are very 
glad that the Americans are in Vietnam. We 
have an example there, a definite stand 
against an attempt of the Communists to 
take over. We saw this in the light of our own 
experience with the PKI, the Communist 
Party of Indonesia. The attempted coup 
d'etat, pushed and encouraged from behind 
the scenes by Communist China, encouraged 
us to proceed.” 

DupMAN. Of course the generals who con- 
ducted that purge were saving their own lives, 
too, and that is why I asked the question. 
It had occurred to me that maybe this was 
explainable quite apart from the American 
position in Vietnam. 

GoLpBERG. Well, Mr. Dudman, there is no 
doubt about the fact that the generals sayed 
their own lives. Remember, of the general 
staff of eight which the Communists tried to 
kill off, they killed six. And naturally if the 
Comimunists had been successful, they would 
have killed the other two and many more. 
Sure, the generals were trying to save their 
lives, but I think it would be bad to lose sight 
of the broader aspects. There was not only 
the question of their losing their lives, but 
the question of a Communist-takeover of 
Indonesia against which they reacted and 
against which they reacted quite successfully 
and I for one, certainly, and I think a lot of 
others, say, Well, thank God for that.“ 

Conn. Mr. Marpaung, as a result of the 
anti-Communist upheaval in your country 
and as a result of your visit to Vietnam, what 
do you feel is the general movement of policy 
vis-a-vis recognition of Saigon and to with- 
draw recognition, perhaps, from Hanoi? 

MarpaunG. I think it will take time, really, 
to re-establish, to restore our relations with 
South Vietnam. 

FLANNERY. Do you recognize both North 
and South Vietnam? 

MARPAUNG. Yes. I say no, we had a Con- 
Sulate General in Saigon five years ago. 

Conn. But he has been withdrawn. 

Maarpauns, He has been withdrawn because, 
as I say, we had been brainwashed. Finally 
we established an embassy in Saigon and, of 
course, the South Vietnamese people con- 
sidered this a kind of discrimination, which 
I can really understand. So then they with- 
drew. Actually we have never broken our 
relationship with South Vietnam. 

FlaNNEAT. Do you foresee breaking rela- 
tionships with North Vietnam? 

MarpaunGc. To be frank about it, I have 
Mentioned several times during my press 
conferences in Indonesia that it is high time 

- for us even to reconsider breaking off rela- 
tionships with North Vietnam, because North 
Vietnam is actually doing the same things as 
China is doing. As you know, not only the 
State parliaments of Indonesia have passed 
many, many resolutions to break off relation- 
ships with Peking, but also the national par- 
liament has passed a resolution to break off 
relationships with Peking. We argue that we 
should say the same words to North Vietnam. 

DupMan. If you are successful and In- 
donesia follows that path, do you foresee a 
time when Indonesia might be willing to 
send troops to assist South Vietnam? 

MARPAUNG. I don't think we need to send 
them. After all, we have many problems in 
dur country. Also, I believe that the war will 
be ended and with victory for the democratic 
powers. 

Dupman. What is your time schedule in 
your own thinking? I would be interested in 
your view as an Asian of what the task 
ahead is in South Vietnam. 

Marpauns, It is a very difficult question to 
answer. I think it would take a prophet or 
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an angel to answer that. However, I believe 
the democratic forces of Asia can make clear 
thelr view on how to establish peace in 
Southeast Asia in relation to Vietnam. I 
think it can play a constructive and impor- 
tant role. That is why actually I urge my 
government to re-establish relationships with 
South Vietnam, because we would then be 
able to play a more positive and constructive 
role to really bring about peace. I think that 
all Asian countries should establish their re- 
lationships—normal diplomatic relationships 
with South Vietnam, There are so many of 
them who have not done so. 

Conn. President Johnson apparently 
thinks that troops as well as good will are 
necessary. And he seems to believe that a 
great number of additional Asian troops will 
have to be called before this thing can be 
brought to a conclusion. But you don’t think 
that Indonesia has them available? 

Go.Lpsers. May I make a comment on that. 
I think that this is far from being a prac- 
tical question for Indonesia, certainly at 
present. My own feeling is that even if there 
is a change in sympathetic attitude in In- 
donesia, vis a vis South Vietnam, that this 
wouldn't happen at all. 

But let me add this factual comment. At 
the present time, the Indonesian government 
officially still has a policy of not having rela- 
tions with South Vietnam, but still main- 
tains its relations with Hanoi. This was an- 
nounced officially by Foreign Minister Adam 
Malik even after he had seen Marpaung. 

Nevertheless, let me say, in spite of the 
fact that Indonesia has maintained its posi- 
tion, the efforts of Marpaung have been im- 
portant and encouraging, because there is a 
certain degree of ferment and questioning 
now going on. It will take time and the 
ideological, psychologic ferment that is go- 
ing on is good and has a certain promise 
for the future. I am reasonably optimistic 
about it. 

However, even if they get to the point 
where they may even withdraw from Hanol, 
because they do feel very strongly about 
Communist China and they might re-estab- 
lish relations with Saigon, that in itself will 
take a bit of time and a bit of doing. If it 
happens it will have an enormous psycho- 
logic effect. 

Conn, Mr, Marpaung, in the last two min- 
utes can we direct some questions back to 
Indonesia itself. Since the upheaval and the 
movement into power of General Suharto, 
how much basic freedom, how much free 
trade unionism do you have in the country 
in contrast to the previous regime? 

Manrauxd. We have absolute freedom now. 
For the first time I think in our history we 
really have absolute freedom—freedom of 
association, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press—we can really print anything in 
our Newspaper now, and, of course, I include 
news that really has something to contribute 
to our welfare. ? 

Conn. The fact that you have a military 
man as the head of the government, what 
does this really mean to the people? 

MarPaunc. Well, you had, for instance, 
General Eisenhower as the head of your gov- 
ernment, but that doesn't mean—well, we 
like Suharto to be there. He has democratic 
approval. 

Conn. Was he elected to the post? 

MARPAUNG. Well, the Peoples Consultative 
Congress elected him in March, 

FLANNERY. You are a member of the Peo- 
ples Congress? 

MARPAUNG. Yes, I am a member of the Peo- 
ples Consultative Congress, yes. We like him 
very much and we like him to be there. 

FLANNERY. And are there free elections 
soon? 

Marpauna. Yes, we hope to have elections 
maybe in the course of next year. You know 
we are really establishing a real democracy 
in our country and that is why we think gen- 
eral elections should be held. 

Conn. As a trade unionist, T know you are 
particularly concerned about basic economic 
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reforms, including land reform, Has the goy- 
ernment instituted any such reforms? 

MARPAUNG. Yes we have had land reform 
already. Besides that, I will tell you that our 
present government is endeavoring very hard 
to concentrate on the social, economic life of 
our people and several basic steps have been 
taken. First of all, we have an austerity 
policy; secondly, a new investment law has 
been introduced. It has encouraged people 
from everywhere to invest their money; and 
thirdly, we have established a relationship 
with many, many countries, especially the 
Western countries, which can help us in our 
basic needs. 

FLANNERY. Thank you, gentlemen. Today's 
guests on Labor News Conference were Darius 
Marpaung, president of the Indonesian Chris- 
tian Workers’ Union of Indonesia, and Harry 
Goldberg, an International Representative 
for the AFL-CIO. Representing the press were 
Harry Conn, editor of Press Associates, Incor- 
porated, and Richard Dudman, a Washington 
correspondent for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. This is your moderator, Harry W. 
Flannery, inyiting you to listen again next 
week. Labor News Conference is a public af- 
fairs production of the AFL-CIO, produced 
in cooperation with the Mutual Radio Net- 
work. 


Space Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Jim Maloney, of the Houston Post, 
wrote an article on Monday, July 24, 1967, 
recapitulating a speech which the Honor- 
able Bos Casey, of Houston, made to a 
small group of college and university 
professors. Mr. Casey’s remarks hit at the 
key problem plaguing our space pro- 
gram—the support of the general public, 
which is slowly declining. The man on 
the street must be told of the benefits 
of the program in language he can 
understand. We have to cross the barrier 
which has been created by the lack of 
communication between our scientists 
and the general public. I wish to include 
the article by Mr. Maloney in hopes that 
Mr. Casey’s remarks will enlighten even 
more educators and scientists than the 
few he addressed in Houston. 

Space TRAVEL 
(By Jim Maloney) 

Bob Casey came to town to talk candidly 
last week with a small group of college and 
university professors here from throughout 
the country. - 

The Houston congressman's message was 
simple and direct—the manned space flight 
program's public and congressional support 


"is to taper off.“ And, he said, 
“you had better start some just plain old 
fashion politicking.” ; 


Casey, who resigned a spot on the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee to gain 
one on the more influential appropriations 
committee, is a man who should know. His 
record of getting elected to public office cer- 
tainly qualifies him as one who should know 
the public mind, And his association with 
his congressional colleagues equally qualifies 
him to know their thinking. 

His audience consisted of 50 professors 
from 20 states brought to the University of 
Houston at NASA's expense for a 10-week 
seminar. Their purpose is to attend lectures 
on such subjects as advanced communica- 
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tions techniques, Apollo check-out functions, 
information systems, spacecraft environment 
control systems, advanced computer techni- 
ques and space physics. 

Casey explained that for the manned space 
flight program to retain its support, “the 
man on the street will have to be told in 
language he understands” of the benefits of 
the program. 

He urged the professors to let their con- 
gressmen know how they feel about the space 
program being financially supported at a 
high level. Many of the congressmen need to 
be reminded of the benefits from the space 
program, Casey said. 

Real, tangible space “spinoff’—here and 
now—is difficult to explain to the man on 
the street in language he understands, you 
think as you sit in the cool comfort of the 
university auditorium. 

But the congressman is right as rain, as 
the man on the street in East Texas says, so 
you are grateful that you remember a hand- 
out that a PR man left with you not long 
ago. The handout seemed interesting at the 
time, but there just didn't seem to be a use 
for it at the moment. 

The release that the PR man left with you 
didn’t mention benefits from space, or space 
“spinoff,” but that’s what the release was 
about. 

And it was about space spinoff dealt with 
in uniquely American way—government- 
financed developments, refined and improved 
on by private financing then used to return 
benefits we all feel indirectly. 

And it dealt with a benefit from space 
exploration that the man on the street has 
already become so used to that he accepts 
it now, probably without even realizing that 
it is space spinoff, or that his tax dollars 
helped make it possible. 

The release was from the International 
Business Machines Corporation—better 
known as IBM. It said that high-speed, vol- 
ume transmission of business data by satel- 
lite has been demonstrated In recently com- 
pleted tests. 

This was the first full-scale test extending 
by satellite a commercial high speed network 
that uses regular telephone company switch- 
ing. Signals were relayed by Early Bird satel- 
lite in orbit 22,300 miles above the Atlantic 
Ocean, 


Early Bird is the satellite that let the man 
on the street sit in his living room, beer in 
hand, and see the European fights of a fellow 
who used to be called Clay, and the compel- 
ling grandeur of the last rites of Churchill. 

This satellite is owned by Intelsat, a 
national consortium, or partnership. Comsat, 
an American corporation, manages the activ- 
ities of Intelsat. 

IBM, at its own expense and just to show 
that it could be done, used the satellite to 
send regular business data at the rate of 
several thousand characters a minute from 
points in this country to Paris. 

Speeds of trans-Atlantic voice transmis- 
sions are from 150 to 250 characters a second, 

“The tests demonstrated that a reel of 
magnetic tape, the high speed input/output 
medium for most computer systems, could be 
transmitted internationally in 30 minutes 
compared to the six to eight hours normally 
required,” the IBM release sald. 

“The tests included direct transmission 
from one computer to another, as well as 
from magnetic tape unit to magnetic tape 
unit,” the release went on. 

IBM had shown in October, 1962, using 
another communications satellite—Telstar— 
that business data could be beamed from 
space. 

Both Telstar and Early Bird are privately 
financed satellites. 

The first communications satellites, how- 
ever, such as relay, were developed by NASA, 
which still handles the launching of the 
privately financed communications satel- 
lites and probably always will. 
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So what does all this have to do with space 
spinoff? A lot. 

You can be sure that if IBM and other 
companies find faster and faster methods of 
conducting their business and the business 
of their customers, cost of conducting this 
business will become cheaper and more effi- 
cient. Competition will likewise see to it that 
the cheaper, faster methods make for less 
expensive consumer products or more effi- 
cient consumer services—such as continent- 
to-continent television or business data 
transmission. 

Space engineers now talk of the time when, 
instead of unmanned communications sat- 
ellites, manned orbiting stations will be han- 
dling most space-to-ground and ground-to- 
space communications, 

The wonders of Early Bird, and IBM’s 
seemingly rapid data transmission, will seem 
like crude oddities in a few years. Be sure 
of this. 

Be sure of it, that is, if the space program 
continues to get the financial support that 
is needed for advancement. 

And that, in a few hundred words, is what 
Congressman Casey was saying. 


Meals for Millions, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, for years I 
have been very interested in the various 
private organizations dedicated to help- 
ing feed the far too many undernour- 
ished people of the world. One such or- 
ganization, which I think is doing a most 
effective job, is Meals for Millions, Inc. 

Meals for Millions helps people in agri- 
culturally backward nations to help 
themselves in increasing their food pro- 
duction. By providing specialized train- 
ing, technical assistance, organizational 
and marketing know-how to these peo- 
ple, it is performing a great service to 
the world. 

Unfortunately, though established in 
1946, the organization is not well known. 
Being nonprofit and nonendowed, it de- 
pends upon donations from interested 
citizens concerned with helping others 
less fortunate to reach a better standard 
of living in order to maintain as well as 
extend its sphere of operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have prepared a sum- 
mary of the program of this worthwhile 
organization, and I am hopeful the 
Members of both Houses will take the 
time to acquaint themselves with Meals 
for Millions. I promise it will be time well 
spent. 

When Meals for Millions began operat- 
ing, its goal was to send multipurpose 
foods to countries throughout the world 
in order to meet hunger emergencies. 
After close observation of the results of 
such a program, the directors have de- 
cided to conduct a long-range program 
in which they assist developing coun- 
tries in producing and distributing their 
own high-protein food on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. It operates in only a few areas 
which need help urgently. It shows the 
people of these countries how to create, 
process, and distribute the food, 
their own raw materials, their own capi- 
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tal and manpower. It discourages inter- 
ested governments from directly subsi- 
dizing the installation of the food- 
processing plants, while local investment 
is encouraged. 

The method of processing employed 
often utilizes byproducts from the proc- 
essing of oilseeds—materials usually 
discarded or fed only to animals. This is 
fortified inexpensively with essential 
vitamins and minerals and becomes a 
food supplement which provides vital 
nutrients missing from the normal] diet 
of most people in underdeveloped regions. 
Meals for Millions presently is investi- 
gating the possibility of utilizing other 
potential resources such as fish meal. 
When such a supplement can be added 
to traditional foods without affecting 
taste or texture, the problem of changing 
lifelong food habits is practically elimi- 
nated. 

Meals for Millions also initiates a wide- 
spread educational program to obtain the 
assistance of civic, educational, medical, 
and religious leaders within a community 
where it hopes to set up operations, in 
order to encourage the use of the multi- 
purpose foods in schools, hospitals, and 
orphanages as well as through normal 
commercial market channels. 

The foundation also provides the 
specialized training, technical assistance, 
organizational and marketing know-how 
so that people in hunger areas can re- 
place their declining economic cycle with 
a positive one by using modern technol- 
ogy and developing indigenous resources. 

Following are the steps Meals for Mil- 
lions go through before establishing a 
program in an area: 

First. It conducts an on-the-spot 
feasibility study by sending experts and 
short-term consultants to the area. A 
practical analysis is made of all aspects 
of local production, including local in- 
vestment and consumption potential. 

Second. In the precommercial phase, 
a proposal, consisting of a limited scale 
manufacturing and pilot plant designed 
to achieve production with limited capi- 
tal investment, is made to a local in- 
vestment group. If local investment can- 
not be stimulated sufficiently to provide 
working capital and other soft currency 
requirements, then the foundation takes 
no further action in that locale. 

Third. It conducts a realistic program 
of education on two fronts: 

First. In its pilot plant, laboratory and 
classroom in Santa Monica, Calif., it con- 
ducts a school for prospective plant man- 
agers. Experts from American businesses 
and universities patricipate in special- 
ized technical training, management and 
marketing courses for those who will ulti- 
mately operate the food industries when 
they return to their respective countries. 

Second. Mass education in each proj- 
ect area is imperative and an essential 
part of market development. Feeding 
programs for school and preschool chil- 
dren demonstrate how the multipurpose 
food can be adapted to the normal diet. 

Meals for Millions is always careful to 
adapt programs to local conditions. The 
product varies from a basic high protein 
product in powder form to its incor- 
poration into traditional foods such as 
noodles. Thus, the need for popular ed- 
ucation varies with the product form. 
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Some current examples of the success- 
ful programs initiated by Meals for Mil- 
lions are: 

First. Northeast Brazil and Talca, 
Chile—preschool children receive flav- 
orful high-protein soy beverages dis- 
pensed from colorful bicycle-propelled 
“Good Humor” type carts. 

Second, Aganda, East Africa—Coop- 
erating with Africa Basic Foods, Inc., to 
develop a local soy milk production plant 
which will replace the undependable 
supply of cow's milk. 

Third. Iran: A Meals for Millions 
team has just completed a study indi- 
cating the feasibility for local produc- 
tion of a soy-based, multipurpose food 
to fortify flour for bread, a staple which 
constitutes 60 percent of the Iranian 
diet. 

Fourth. Daule, Ecuador: “Sharecrop- 
pers have become shareholders” by fi- 
nancing the majority of a fortified 
noodle industry, organized with assist- 
ance from the foundation. They acquire 
stock in the corporation by small pay- 
ments. Also, Meals for Millions is help- 
ing them form 11 cooperatives to buy 
land for farms. 

Fifth. Chile: People in the country 
areas that are protein deficient eat what 
they call “harine tostada.” It is a toasted 
blend of wheat and sugar, lacking any 
amount of protein value. It presents a 
Primary opportunity for an economic use 
of fishmeal. The foundation has offered 
to build a pilot plant for producing a 
Protein supplement of sunflower seed, 
soy and fishmeal, When this is added 
to harina tostads, it acquires food value 
and tastes good. 

I believe that private organizations 
such as Meals for Millions, Inc., are an 
important facet of the overall effort of 
the United States to help alleviate the 
world hunger crisis. Programs such as 
theirs, that aim not merely at short- 
Tange goals, but seek out the root of the 
Problem and start from there, are not 
only vitally important but desperately 
needed and should be generously sup- 
Ported by all Americans concerned about 
the plight of hungry people all around 
the world; people who are suffering be- 
8 they lack adequate and nutritional 


Archbishop Cousins Delivers Outstanding 
Speech on the Churches’ Role in Social 


Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, following the 
riots which struck Milwaukee recently, 
the Most Reverend William E. Cousins, 
archbishop of Milwaukee, delivered a 
hotable speech reaffirming the crucial 
Tole of the churches and of Christians as 
individuals in shaping a just society. 

Part of what Archbishop Cousins said 
is relevant mostly to Milwaukee, since he 
did not hesitate to come to grips with 
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specifics of the local situation. In so doing 
he made an outstanding contribution to 
social progress in Milwaukee. 

But much of this excellent statement 
will be of interest generally because 
Archbishop Cousins has expressed him- 
self with balanced wisdom and insight on 
issues of common concern through this 
country. 

Therefore, I include an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Sentinel summarizing and 
commenting on Archibshop Cousin's 
speech, followed by an abridgement of 
the speech text: 

[From the Milwaukee (Minn.) Sentinel, Aug. 
8. 1967] 

A CALL TO Actrion—CHuRCHES Have VITAL 
ROLES 

The statement by Archbishop William E. 
Cousins was an appeal to the conscience, not 
just of the archdiocese of which he is the 
spiritual leader but to all citizens. It was a 
forceful call to action, filling the need for 
leadership that avoids the twin pitfalls of 
reckless impetuosity and lethargy. 

It might have been easier for Archbishop 
Cousins to have remained silent and thus 
earned the gratitude of those who would have 
the church remain aloof from community 
strife. Or, having chosen to speak out, he 
might have avoided conflict by uttering only 
platitudes. Instead, he addressed himself to 
the underlying causes of the tragic disorders 
and offered a program of social justice that 
might uproot those causes and bridge the 
gap that separates the races, 

The archbishop made clear from the out- 
set his conviction that the Catholic church, 
as all churches, is, as he put it, an "essential 
and vital factor in community life.” For, as 
he said, our society, our government and its 
basic philosophy are based on fundamental 
religious concepts. The religious principles 
which have guided our nation are embedded, 
the archbishop reminded us, in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 

“It is the sacred duty of the faithful, the 
priests and the religious of our time and of 
our archdiocese,” Archbishop Cousins said, 
“to root out of their hearts and to free their 
communities of any prejudice that would 
make men anti-Jewish, anti-Negro, anti- 
Mexican or anti-anything-else that would 
render them anti-Christian in practice.” It 
was appropriate that the archbishop quoted 
from a 1958 official statement of the Ameri- 
can bishops: 

“The heart of the race question is moral 
and religious, It concerns the rights of man 
and of attitudes toward our fellow man. If 
our attitude is governed by the great Chris- 
tlan law of love of neighbor and respect 
for his rights, then we can work out har- 
moniously the techniques for making legal, 
educational, economic and social justice. 

This is a call to action, not merely on the 
spiritual front but to assault the evils of 
hate and discrimination by political, social 
and economic reform. In endorsing this view 
of church obligation. Archbishop Cousins 
made it clear that the place of the Catholic 
clergy is not only in the pulpit but in the 
front lines in the eternal struggle for equal- 
ity and justice—even in the picket lines, the 
demonstrations where, the archbishop said, 
“these priests and sisters point up by their 
unusual action the abject conditions of stark 
poverty and despair that affect so many of 
our Negro citizens.” 

The place for the clergy also is, he said, 
in the struggle for equal employment and 
for open housing and other rights too often 
denied members of minority groups. Recog- 
nizing the limitations of legislation (““. 
law cannot substitute for God's grace, and 
- +. man who closes his mind to Divine 
inspiration will not be changed by human 
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legislation”) the archbishop nevertheless 
notes the place that law can have in bring- 
ing about the correction of inequities. 

The church cannot, he said, refuse to take 
an active part in promoting legislation, such 
as that which would guarantee the right of 
all persons to live in homes of their choosing. 
Milwaukee’s common council, which has 
stubbornly demonstrated its lack of moral 
leadership by repeatedly refusing to adopt 
a local open housing ordinance: Please note. 

Even within the Catholic church, it will 
take more than a declaration by Archbishop 
Cousins to lead our community out of the 
valleys of injustice and violence. But the 
Catholic church, through the archbishop, has 
Offered its invaluable help and has shown 
the way. 

COMMUNITY IN CRISIS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIENCE 

We have known the horrors and fears and 
anxieties of something that many believed 
“could not happen here.” Unfortunately, it 
happened. And we must face the inevitable 
fact. 

Wanton destruction, arson, potential mur- 
der can never be condoned, They are of- 
Tenses against the law of God and the law we 
rely upon to protect us all. Yet, through 
them we have been dramatically made aware 
of conditions we might have ignored, of 
problems we might have continued to dis- 
regard. An uneasy truce does not change 
conditions, nor does apparent peace mean 
that our problems are solved. It would be a 
tragedy if any one of us failed to realize 
the seriousness of the situation; unforgiv- 
able if anyone failed in his duty to examine 
thoroughly his own conscience. 

In the confused and confusing thinking 
of today, we have the charge made, on the 
part of some, that the Church's interest in 
community affairs is interference—that 
anything outside of the sanctuary is none 
of its business. From another group comes 
the question: “Why doesn't the Church 
speak out on issues that are of common 
concern?” “Why does it remain silent when 
men are crying for guidance and direction?” 
We find these conflicting views in most areas 
of social action, but especially in the area 
of race relations, ` 

As a Catholic Bishop, I am convinced that 
the Church is an essential and a vital factor 
in community life. I would like to feel that 
A O E A ONDUA 
who live in the 10 counties com 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Though I —.— 
myself to all men of good will, in this par- 
ticular matter I speak to you, my Catholic 
listeners, who share with me the same bap- 
tism, who receive the same Sacraments, and 
who are pledged with me to profess the 
teachings of Christ in word and work. 

Let me remind you that you are also citi- 
zens. You are represented in every level of 
society. Your general Interests are interests 
shared by your neighbors and by your friends. 
You have a stake in community welfare and 
well-being, because you want the best for 
yourselves and for your families. If you are 
to be faithful to the directives of Christ, you 
cannot disregard nor be indifferent to your 
personal responsibility to live in harmony 
and charity with every segment of the so- 
ciety of which you are part. 

The Church, therefore, best serves its mem- 
bers and the community as a whole by stand- 
ing ready to direct its resources and its 
spiritual influence to the good of all. This 
pledge of service I make freely and confi- 
dently as an assurance to all with whom 
we work for the common good. 

We do not, however, stand alone, In recent 
years there have been many occasions when 
Christian Churches and Jewish Synagogues 
cooperated in community life. By common 
consent, religious leaders can and do meet 
in areas of common concern, especially those 
in which justice, charity, and moral values 
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are involved. A general religious approach 
is not something revolutionary in American 
life in spite of those who would have us 
think otherwise. One has only to read the 
Declaration of Independence, the Preamble, 
and Bill of Rights of the Constitution, the 
Emancipation Proclamation to recognize the 
deep, reverent, religious beliefs of their au- 
thors. Our very laws have reflected the re- 
gious principles by which our forefathers 
lived and for which, in many instances, they 
died. 

It is significant that Vatican Council II 
sought to bring the Church into modern 
focus by emphasizing again the value of the 
individual as possessing an immortal soul 
made to God's image. It insisted upon the in- 
alienable right of all men to life, liberty of 
conscience, and pursuit of eternal happiness. 
It deplored in no uncertain term conflicts 
within the human family. And it spoke out 
against the soul-shattering poverty and the 
consequences of that poverty in the lives of 
so many millions. 

Pope John XXII and Pope Paul VI invited 
Christians and non-Christians, men of good 
will everywhere, to work together in honor- 
ing God and serving their fellow men in the 
eradication of injustice and discrimination. 
Those who claim that the Church has not 
spoken, or has not spoken clearly, in matters 
of discrimination, racial or otherwise, have 
not read carefully the Council’s decrees. 

To make more local the same decrees, per- 
mit me to say that it is the sacred duty of the 
faithful, the priests, and the religious of our 
time and of our Archdiocese to root out of 
their hearts and to free their communities 
of any prejudice that would make men anti- 
Jewish, anti-Negro, anti-Mexican, or anti- 
anything else that would render them anti- 
Christian in practice. 

During Milwaukee's first Conference on 
Religion and Race we pledged as Catholics a 
constructive and continuing effort to bring 
about racial equality. We were convinced then 
as we are now that the practice of charity 
and justice must be a way of life. 

Among the most important in the fulfill- 
ment of that promise are the 40 priests, the 
80 sisters, and the 20 lay people specifically 
assigned to the 11 parishes that serve the 
central city. I address you directly, because 
you are close to the scene and because your 
closeness leads to a more ready understand- 
ing of existing conditions. Your shared expe- 
rience affords a sound basis for progressive, 
productive planning. You can cooperate with 
all religious groups and agencies in the area 
in securing health and welfare benefits for 
all. You can work as a responsible unit, thus 
avoiding duplication of effort. 

A head-on meeting of one of our problems 
is in the field of education. Each of the 11 
parishes mentioned supports its own school. 
In no case has integration evoked violent 
reaction. Forty-eight per cent of the total 
registration is non-white. Many of you, our 
most competent sisters, have requested as- 
signment to Core schools; all of you are per- 
sonally involved in meeting the challenge 
of the inner city. It must be your job to use 
to their full potential your personal talents. 

Some of our Negro children are from back- 
grounds and environments that make adjust- 
ment to urban living and education difficult. 
You who serve them can do much in the field 
of fundamental and correctional reading. 
You can explore more fully the idea of un- 
graded classrooms. You can think in terms 
of the child as a “whole” being rather than 
as just a student. 

Bitterness and resentments are sometimes 
carried from the home to the school. Your 
religious convictions and your dedication to 
religious ideals should be enough to make 
religion a sustaining and an encouraging 
force in the lives of those with whom you 
come in contact. 

Certain required educational standards 
must be met and maintained. We cannot 
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reduce commendable standards to the lowest 
common denominator. But even as we give 
full opportunity to the average student, we 
must recognize the equally important task 
of working harder with the slow learner. 

All our parochial schools are Christ-cen- 
tered. We must help our children to meet 
life with the best Christian incentives. A 
child's relations with God and neighbor de- 
velop into the adult art of living. z 

Turning our attention from the schools, 
we call again to the attention of all the 
definite, unequivocal teaching of the Church 
in regard to charity toward our neighbor re- 
gardless of color. At the same time, I want 
to make it crystal clear that the Church can- 
not be the only interested party in humane, 
racial relations. 

There are important roles to be played by 
municipal, county, and state governments. 
Federal aid necessary to progressive munici- 
pal programs must be forthcoming. Responsi- 
ble, responsive, and broadly representative 
leadership is needed on all fronts. 

As is true in any controversial issue, feel- 
ings run high, and deeply-rooted prejudices 
handicap our best efforts. But intelligent men 
and women make a mockery of our intelli- 
gence, if reason and love cannot triumph 
over fear and hate. In his encyclical, Mater 
et Magistra“, Pope John said: “One of the 
characteristic features of our age is the grow- 
ing interdependence of men in society. This 
coming together of men makes all of us 
more sensitive to one another. And as long 
as human rights and human freedoms are 
being grossly violated anywhere, we realize 
more and more clearly that this is somehow 
an attack upon the integrity of each one 
of us.“ 

Since I cannot speak with authority for 
community leaders in other fields, permit 
me again to talk of the Church. 

There are some who are convinced that 
the Church is indifferent to the plight and 
needs of our Negro brethren. There are some 
whose cynicism suggests that the Church 
does not dare to take a stand, because its 
more affluent white membership would with- 
draw financial support. It is, therefore, of 
interest to know that the American Bishops 
have made three distinct official statements 
in this matter, speaking out explicitly and 
offering moral and practical guides to the 
faithful. Let us quote from their statement 
of 1958: 

“In the Providence of God there are among 
us millions of fellow citizens of the Negro 
race. We owe to these fellow citizens, who 
have contributed so largely to the develop- 
ment of our country and for whose welfare 
history imposes on us a special obligation 
of justice, to see that they have in fact the 
rights which are given to them In our con- 
stitution. 

“This means not only political equality 
but also fair economic and educational op- 
portunities, a just share in public welfare 
projects, good housing without exploitation, 
and a full chance for the social advancement 
of their race ... There are many facets to 
the problem. There are issues of law, of 
history, of economics and of sociology. There 
are issues of law, of history, of economics 
and of sociology. There are questions of pro- 
cedure and technique. But it is time, in our 
prayerful judgment, to come to the heart 
of the problem. 

“The heart of the race question is moral 
and religious. It concerns the rights of man 
and of attitude towards our fellow man. If 
our attitude ls governed by the great Chris- 
tian law of love of neighbor and respect for 
his rights, then we can work out harmoni- 
ously the techniques for making legal, edu- 
cational, economic and social adjustments, 


for the ellmination of injustice amid pas- 
sions and misunderstandings will not be 
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easy. It will take courage. But quiet and 
persevering e has always been the 
mark of a true follower of Christ. 

“We urge that concrete plans in this field 
be based on prudence. Prudence aids us to 
use the proper means to secure our aim. The 
problems we inherit today are rooted in 
centuries of customs and cultural patterns. 
When we are confronted with complex and 
far-reaching evils, it is not a sign of weak- 
ness to distinguish among remedies and 
forms. 

“We deplore a gradualism that is merely 
a cloak for inaction; but we equally deplore 
rash impetuosity that would sacrifice the 
achievements of decades in {ll-timed and ill- 
considered ventures.” 

Surely the Church has spoken, at length 
and emphatically. It remains for us to prac- 
tice what Is preached. 

It must seem to many that our task is sa 
extensive as to be almost hopeless. Recurring 
frustrations make us wonder if anything 
worthwhile is being accomplished. We are 
so often faced with criticlsm and reminded 
of our fallures so frequently that it takes 
spiritual incentive to continue on. It is good 
to know that God never tries us beyond our 
strength. 

Still, there are rewarding moments that 
compensate for fruitless hours. 

We have proven that things can be done, 
if we have the courage to try. We cannot 
smugly rest on our laurels, but neither are 
we justified in joining the prophets of gloom, 
“who grieve as those who have no hope“. 
Inaction based on fear of failure Is just as 
unproductive as inaction founded on in- 
difference. In elther case nothing is done, 
and the continuing Irritation in the com, 
munity body develops into tancer, 

A possible remedy for our ills that can- 
not be disregarded involves legislation. I 
know that law cannot substitute for God's 
grace, and I realize that a man who closes 
his mind to Divine inspiration will not be 
changed by human legislation. Law, how- 
ever, can and does benefit society, and 
respect for the law is basic to orderly living. 
The Negro could have remained a slave, a 
mere chattel, were it not for the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. He would still have been 
denied the right to equal education and the 
right to vote, without the Supreme Court 
ruling of 1954 and the specific legislation of 
1964. 

In other crucial areas, such as, equal em- 
ployment and open housing, the rights of 
the Negro and all minority groups must be 
recognized and firmly secured for all time 
to come. If good legislation can bring about 
the correction of inequities, we are in no 
position to refuse to take an active part 
in promoting such legislation. 

We have already said that all Catholics, 
priests, sisters, and laity, must take an ac- 
tive and intelligent part in the promotion 
of Christ's teachings. We are all part of the 
apostolic mission of the Church. Therefore, 
in the field of racial relations we should not 
be surprised to find priests and religious 
joining with our lay brothers and sisters in 
the fight for equal rights for all. 

There are many, Catholics and no-Cath- 
Olics, who are violently opposed to priests 
and sisters in demonstrations. “Why don’t 
they stay at home and attend to their reli- 
gious duties?” But, what if the priest or 
sister in question thinks that taking part 
in a demonstration is, under certain circum- 
stances, a religious duty? Can we presume to 
sit in judgment and accuse every such dem- 
onstrator of insincerity or unworthy motiva- 
tion? Can we say arbitrarily that such a one 
is acting contrary to conscience, conse- 
quently is guilty of sin? “Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.” 

These priests and sisters (and lay people, 
as well) are not always prudent or even help- 
ful to the cause to which they are dedicated. 
In their zeal they can be seriously involved 
in undesirable consequences. This can cer- 
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tainly be true of participation in unsuper- 
vised or unorganized demonstrations or in 
demonstrations of doubtful sponsorship. 


Still they are not violating the law of God 


or the law of man in their vigorous support 


of the Negro. If they believe in their hearts 
they are doing what is compatible with the 
teaching of our Faith, are they necessarily 
wrong, because there are those who think 
they are? Picketing of itself, under proper 
conditions, is not opposed by police author- 
ities. Unions have used this device for gen- 
erations. Housewives have protested high 
prices by picketing stores. Students have 
picketed for almost any reason on college 
campuses. Must the Church then prohibit 
what is permitted by law, because some ob- 
Servers make such a demand? i 

One fact must stand out. These priests and 
sisters point up by ther unusual action the 
abject conditions of stark poverty and de- 
Spair that affect so many of our Negro citi- 
zens. They see themselves as lending support 
to the efforts of those fighting for equal 
rights, They are members of the Church wit- 
nessing the interest of the Church In alleviat- 
ing human sufferings. They are not the cause 
of unrest; they are not responsible for ezist- 
ing conditions, If they were to withdraw 
completely from the scene, our minority and 
Tacial problems would still be with us. A 
Swinging red light at a railroad crossing 
doesn't create the danger; it simply calls it 
to our attention. 

To Catholics, lay and religious, in every 
Section of our city, to Catholics, lay and 
religious, in all of our 10 counties that make 
up our Diocese, I make this fervent appeal: 

Calmly and reasonably examine your con- 
Science as to your personal beliefs and at- 
titude in the field of racial relations and 
Civil rights., 

Do everything within your power, in your 
home, at work, at school, among your neigh- 

„do clear away prejudice and misunder- 
Standing. Be a Christian. 

Recognizing that we are dealing with a 
complex, controversial, and emotion-generat- 
ing problem, dedicate yourselves to the task 
Of seeking valid answers for your own 
guidance, 

To all others in our community we repeat 
Our assurance that the Church is interested, 
willing, and anxious to cooperate with all 
members of our community in promoting 
God's kingdom and the essential dignity of 
all men—in the growth of a city where jus- 
tice in all fields, and honest regard for the 
rights of all our neighbors will be the foun- 
dations for a lasting civic peace. 


This can be done only when everyone rec- 


Ognizes that rights imply obligations, Rights 
Cannot be gained nor retained by trampling 
upon, or being indifferent to, the rights 
of others. 


Why U.S. Worker’s Output Is Grester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Melchior Palyi is an internationally re- 
nowned economist whose column is fea- 
tured in the Chicago Tribune. His view 
on the subject of the productivity of 
U.S. workers, which appeared in the Au- 
Bust 16 edition of that newspaper, is es- 
becially interesting. Therefore, I insert 

Smee in the Recorp at this 
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Wry U.S. WORKERS’ OUTPUT Is GREATER 
(By Dr. Melchior Palyi) 

Your columnist knows little more about 
shoes than that they serve an important util- 
itarian purpose and, incidentally, for beau- 
tification” as well. They may be used, also, 
as status symbols. South African Bantus buy 
the most expensive shoes they can afford and 
frequently carry them around on a string. 

What prompts me to write about shoes has 
nothing to do with status symbols. It has to 
do with something I came across casually— 
an aspect of the American industrial suc- 
cess which Is hardly ever mentioned. It may 
not apply to all American manufacturing but 
there is reason to assume that the factors 
which give a branch of our shoe industry a 
special position in the world are present in 
many Other fields as well. 

The occasion was a meeting of leading shoe 
Manufacturers from some 10 foreign coun- 
tries, ranging from Canada to Japan and from 
Sweden to South Africa. They are licensees 
of an American manufacturer who owns and 
keeps developing the patents on the separa- 
tion and tanning of pigskin to produce the 
raw material used in the production of casual 
shoes known by the trademark “Hush Pup- 
pies." Wolverine World Wide, Inc., is the 
firm in Rockford, Mich., that has developed 
this technique and supplies the specially 
prepared pigskin to licensed manufacturers 
abroad. 

EXTERNALLY, THE SAME 

The foreign licensees, visiting the Rock- 
ford plant, made a surprising discovery. Ex- 
ternally, the American plant is no different 
from the one in Germany, England, or else- 
where. All licensees use the same kind of 
machines—some of those in Rockford are 
imported from Germany—to make a basically 
identical product out of the identical pig- 
skin. But one thing was very different. The 
visitors discovered that the American worker 
works appreciably faster than his foreign 
counterpart. 

In the Rockford plant, the average day's 
output for each worker is 18 to 20 pairs of 
the simplest kind of “Hush Puppies.” With 
the same type of equipment and the same 
raw material, the average Japanese worker's 
daily output is 10 pairs. The German, British 
and Canadians get their production up to the 
range of 13 to 15 pairs. 

So it goes among leading industrial coun- 
tries. 

On the basis of daily output, the American 
worker appears to work 33 per cent to 100 
per cent more efficiently than his counter- 
part in other countries. 

AMERICANS DON'T FIGHT IT 

Why this remarkable difference in work- 
intensity? The German manufacturer who 
attended the meeting ventured to offer an 
explanation: It is all, he said, a matter of 
labor psychology. The American considers his 
job simply as a job to be done in coopera- 
tion with the management, as a matter of 
course, while the European worker’s mind is 
saturated with class struggle ideologies. He 
regards Management as his enemy and he 
makes no more productive effort than is ab- 
solutely mandatory, 

There may be something else at stake. 
Faced with the choice between greater ef- 
fort and more income on the one hand, as 
against a more leisurely pace at somewhat 
lower remuneration, the American still is 
inclined to give preference to the higher 
income, This ambition is one of his out- 
standing characterstics, It helps accelerate 
the wheels of progress. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (USS. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost. thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recor», the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorap at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


“Slovenia Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row -A Book Banned by the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on June 
19, 1967, the Central Government of 
Yugoslavia prohibited the importation 
and circulation in Yugoslavia of the book 
entitled “Slovenija—Vceraj, Danes in 
Jutri“!— Slovenia Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow — written by Cyril A. Zebot, 
professor of economics at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. The book 
Was published in Klagenfurt, Austria, by 
the St. Hermagoras Society, the oldest 
Slovenian publishing house in the world. 

Mr. Zebot has presented me with his 
analysis as to how and why this book was 
banned. It is a thought-provoking article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Zebot’s article, Slo- 
venia—Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row’: A book That Was Banned,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SLOVENIA—YESTERDAY, Topar AND TOMOR- 

MORROW”: A Book THAT Was BANNED 


(By Cyril A. Zebot) 

After having for twenty years offiically ig- 
nored what foreign authors, especially those 
of Yugoslav origin, have critically written 
about Yugoslavia, the Communist regime in 
Belgrade finally broke this political silence. 

On May 10 of this year, the Zagreb 
(Crotia) weekly Vjesnik U Srijedu published 
u page-long story about an alleged “Diversion 
at Night” in the School of Philosophy at 
the University of Ljubljana (Slovenia) as- 
cribing the still-unrevealed slogans secretly 
painted on the internal walls of the School 
to the influence of my writings in war-away 
America, 

On June 16, the semi-official Ljubljana 
dally DELO published a surprise announce- 
ment of my new book “Slovenia—Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow” and warned its readers 
against it. 

THE LJUBLJANA ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 

BELGRADE BAN 


On June 22, DELO carried the following 
additional piece of publicity concerning my 
book: 

“The Pamphlet ‘Slovenia—Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow’ Prohibited from Being 
Imported. 

“Concerning the announcement of the 
publication of the white-guard pamphlet 
‘Slovenia—Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’, 
published in Celovec (Klagenfurt) by the 
emigree Cyril Zebot and Intended for circula- 
tion in SR Slovenia, the Office of Informa 
tion of the Executive Council (Government 
of SR Slovenia), in response to inquiries by 
various citizens, issues the following clari- 
fication: 
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“The said pamphlet is apparently in the 
nature of hostile propaganda and is directed 
against our constitutional, social, and po- 
litical system. Because of this the appro- 
priate federal authorities have prohibited the 
importation and circulation of this pamphlet 
in our country on the basis of articles 52 and 
72 of the law on the press and other media 
of information. Import or propagation of 
this banned pamphlet is punishable not only 
according to the provisions of the law on 
the press and other media of information 
but also according to the Code of criminal 
law.” 

THE OFFICIAL TEXT OF THE BAN 

It is worthwhile noticing that the above 
announcment in DELO was a doctored ver- 
sion of the offical text of the ban of the 
book as it appeared in the Sluzbeni List 
(Official Gazette) of SFR Yugoslavia, No. 27, 
of June 21, 1967, Item 412: 

“On the basis of Article 72, in connection 
with Article 52, of the Law on the Press and 
other Media of Information, the Federal 
Secretary for Internal Affairs renders the 
following: 

“Decision prohibiting the bringing into 
the country and distributing there the book 
entitled ‘Slovenia—Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow.’ 

“It is prohibited to bring into Yugoslavia 
and to distribute there the book entitled 
‘Slovenija Vceraj, Danes in Jutri’ (‘Slovenia 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’) by the 
author Ciril Zebot, printed by Druzba sv. 
Mohorja’ (St. Mohor Society) in Celovec 
(Klagenfurt). 

“RADOVAN Srovacic, 
“Federal Secretary for Internal Affairs.” 

The comparison of the two texts reveals 
that the announcement in DELO not only 
changed “the book ... by the author Ciril 
Zebot“ into “the white-guard pamphlet 
by the emigree Ciril Zebot“ but also added 
to the threatened punitive sanctions against 
the circulation of the book “the code of 
criminal law”. Purthermore the Ljubljana 
announcement conveniently substituted the 
impersonal “appropriate federal authorities” 
for the “Federal of Internal Af- 
fairs, Radovan Stojacic (s)“ as the author 
of the ban. * 

THE BOOK’S SEVEN PROPOSITIONS 


Only dictatorial regimes, isolated from the 
people they rule, ban and persecute public 
expression of opinions with which they do 
not agree. Yet, the government of Yugo- 
slavia has recently been tolerating limited 
sale in Yugoslavia of some Western publica- 
tions. Why then has the regime in Belgrade 
risked damaging its reputation for liberali- 
zation precisely in the case of the book Slo- 
venia—Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow”? It 
could only be because the originators of the 
ban feared some, to them particularly un- 
desirable influence the book could have on 
its Slovenian readers. 

Since a book usually influences its readers 
by the cogency of its factual and analytical 
content, it may be useful to summarize 
briefly the seven main propositions that are 
developed in “Slovenia—Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow”: 

1) The book finds, explains and supports 
the fact of evolution of the social system in 
Slovenia and Yugoslavia and discards as un- 
important all talk about violent or utopian 
“solution” of the national and other basic 
problems of Yugoslavia. 

2) The book is pacific and realistic even in 
relation to the preliminary question of the 


fratricidal violence in Slovenia during World 
War II about which differences of conviction 
among the Slovenes appeared to be insur- 
mountable. The book reveals and strongly 
favors the widespread tendency in Slovenia 
toward national reconciliation and suggests 
the restoration of posthumous honor to all 
the fallen victims of the wartime tragedy as 
a first step. A further proposal is made in the 
book that a special commission of independ- 
ent historians, free of all government pressure 
and political responsibility for its impartial 
findings, ascertain the true facts of that 
tragedy. 

3) The book is wide open and understand- 
ing toward the concepts and application of 
“social self-government” and “socialist de- 
mocracy” which differentiate the Communist 
regime of Yugoslavia from that of other 
Communist ruled countries. The book recog- 
nizes that this distinction of the Yugoslav 
regime has facilitated the development of a 
broader and faster liberalization and en- 
dowed the ongoing social evolution with a 
flexible framework of continuity. The book’s 
criticism centers on the fundamental polit- 
ical exclusivism that still blocks all effective 
political pluralism and restricts even the 
scope of non-political “self-management” 
within narrow limits of deep subordination to 
the “leading role” of the League of Com- 

munists. 

Yet even in relation to this key point the 
book seeks an evolutionary solution in the 
separation of the League of Communists 
from the Socialist Alliance. As far as I know, 
neither Djilas nor Mihajioy have proposed 
democratization by such an unobtrusive 
process of uninterrupted constitutional con- 
tinulty. It is my feeling that one of the most 
valid insights gained from the study of cur- 
rent conditions in Slovenia is that growing 
insistence on the emancipation of the So- 
clalist Alliance is that key which may open 
the evolutionary door toward an effective 
political dualism. 

4) The book is benevolently objective to- 
ward the economic reform of 1965. Criticism 
of its shortcomings is entirely constructive 
and even of practical usefulness. 

Beyond this, the book stresses and illumi- 
nates the need for a Slovenian economic 
policy to develop and strengthen the specific 
potentialities of the Slovenian economy as 
a well-advanced, diversified and integrated 
whole thus lifting it to the level of Western 
Europe. (For twenty years the centralist gov- 
ernment in Belgrade, by fiscal and other 
means, was holding back the rate of prog- 
ress of the Slovenian economy in the detri- 
mental expectation that the southern re- 
publics would catch up with it.) This is also 
the only way to stop the protracted exodus 
of Slovenian experts and young skilled 
workers in search of better work and higher 
pay in the countries of Western Europe, Now 
we read that this necessity has been recog- 
nized and stressed also by the new head of 
the government of Slovenia, Stane Kaycic 
(DELO, June 17). 

5) The state of religion and church in Slo- 
ven ia is examined in the book from the view- 
point of universally accepted human rights 
that include unmolested freedom of religious 
practice without fear of political or economic 
reprisals, and from the viewpoint of the spir- 
itual and mission of the church 
(the Catholic Church in Slovenia is celebrat- 
ing its 1200-anniversary this year) which en- 
compasses the entire human condition but 
does not include direct political action as a 
form of ecclesiastical activity. Last year’s 
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agreement between the Holy See and the 
Federal government of Yugoslavia is evalu- 
ated in the book according to its achieve- 
ments and shortcomings in relation to the 
above two criteria. 

SLOVENIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 


6) The book maintains its consistent evo- 
lutionary orientation also regarding the na- 
tional political question of Slovenia in rela- 
tion to Yugoslavia. Starting from the un- 
controversial historical fact of an autoch- 
thonous Slovenian culture and a distinct 
nationality, the book recalls and develops the 
principle of Slovenian national sovereignty 
which the Slovenes had proclaimed as early 
as 1848, 

The book explores practical possibilities 
for the realization of Slovenia's sovereignty 
through a con/federal reorganization of Yu- 
goslavia by means of contractual agreement 
among its constituent republics. In clear 
contrast with the empty talk about “destroy- 
ing Yugoslavia” the book explores current 
and future chances for a speedier develop- 
ment toward both contractual confederation 
and its democratization, The book charac- 
terizes the objective of Slovenian national 
sovereignity in the evolutionary dynamics of 
history as the “need for national affirmation 
by means of its own government in equal 
relations with other national governments 
and with evolving possibilities for contrac- 
tual rearrangements of inter-national rela- 
tions according to changing conditions for 
inter-national cooperation”. pobio 1 

Equal representation of each re c in, 
and increased legislative power of, the re- 
vived Chamber of Nationalities in the fed- 
eral framework represent a first major step 
toward a confederal realignment of Yugo- 
slavia as a contractual union of its six re- 
publics. With this constitutional change the 
incipient confederal reorganization of Yugo- 
slavia is already ahead of its development 
toward political democracy, which is still 
being stubbornly resisted by the political 
monopoly of the League of Communists. In 
a confederal framework the Republic of 
Slovenia will be in a position to evolve its 
own political dualism even while other re- 
publics may not as yet be ready for theirs. 

In this evolutionary context, the book re- 
veals how totally obsolete has become the 
concept of a priori “Yugoslavism” which was 
derived from the inaccurate assumption of 
an imaginary single Yugoslav nationality (of 
several ethnic names“ or strains“) as an 
artificial basis for a unitarian Yugoslav soy- 
ereignity embodied in the Belgrade central- 
ism which has caused so much damage and, 
if persisted in, would ennervate any kind 
of Yugoslavia. 

It now appears that the 120 year-old ob- 
jective of Slovenian national sovereignity, 
has prevailed also in government circles in 
Ljubljana. Under the label of “socialist 
Sloveniandom” (slovenstvo), this objective 
has been expounded in the April issue of the 

Teorija in Praksa (Vol. IV, 1967, No. 
4) by Ernest Petric, a member of the new 
ent of the Republic of Slovenia. 

7) In its last chapter the book examines 
some neglected yet important requisites of 
world peace. The remaining stateless peoples 
in Europe and elsewhere must reach the 
same national sovereignty which is already 
being enjoyed by a great majority of the 
peoples of the world as the fundamental 
instrument of their distinct national exist- 
ence and progress. Modern history has shown 
beyond doubt that peaceful international 
cooperation presupposes basic political in- 
dependence of all national communities. By 
the same token, Communist regimes will 
have to renounce the international violence 
they are still fomenting under the Khru- 
shchevian label of wars of national libera- 
tion”, In a world of equally sovereign nations 
in various forms of contractual cooperation 
with others to their mutually-recognized 
common advantage, Communist govern- 
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ments will loose the seedbeds for interna- 
tional violence as, under the pressure of 
growing social pluralism in their own coun- 
tries, they already have had to give up the 
extremes of Stalinist lawlessness in the 
internal affairs of the states under their 
control. 
WHY THE BOOK WAS BANNED? 


Such is the undistorted core of the book 
that the Belgrade government has singled 
out for its official ban with accompanying 
threats of punishment under its political 
thought control Jaw. 

Why did they do it? Given the content of 
the book, one rational answer suggests it- 
self. The diehard political monopolists and 
Yugo-centralists within the ruling League 
of Communists fear that the influence of 
the book will be a powerful boost to the twin 
evolution that is on the move, particularly 
in the Republic of Slovenia, which borders 
on Western Europe: Evolution toward con- 
tractual sovereignity of the republic and 
its political democratization. Since the fall 
of Aleksander Rankovic it has become clear 
to a great majority of people in Slovenia 
that this twofold evolution cannot be 
stopped or reversed; it can now only be hin- 
dered in its pace. 

It is the difference between promoting and 
hindering the unavoidable evolution that 
explains why the book “Slovenia—Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow” has been banned. 


OEO Education in Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, our taxes 
are used for many questionable pur- 
poses—but to pay to indoctrinate chil- 
dren by reenacting a slave massacre of 
whites 136 years ago must be branded 
as classic of the exemplary control of the 
establishment over our tax money. 

Ready to raise your income taxes to 
pay for the training of your own chil- 
dren’s executioner? 

Better yet, why not teach the massacre 
students just what happened to old Nat 
Turner following the massacre—it might 
well prove to be a good deterrent. 

I insert the story as it appeared in the 
Washington Post for August 17 follow- 
ing my remarks: 

NASHVILLE, TENN.. August 16—A dozen 
small Negro children, attending classes at 
the controversial Liberation School, today 
acted out the slaughter of white plantation 
owners in the Nat Turner slave rebellion of 
more than a century ago. 

An instructor gave the spellbound children 
her version of the bloody 1831 uprising, and 
how the slaves hackled to death 55 whites 
before the revolt was put down. 

Fred Brooks, 20, the school’s director and 
former Nashville chairman of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, in- 
sisted today that the school was simply 
teaching Negro history, adding: 

“If that history teaches them, the young- 
sters, to hate white people, that's the white 
people's problem.” 

KICKED OUT OF CHAPEL 
The schoo! was kicked out of an Episcopal 
Chapel and the grounds of a hospital in the 
last few days after Police Capt. John Sorace 
told a congressional committee that the 
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children were being taught to “hate whitey.” 
‘The school has been supported by funds from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Antipoverty funds for the school were 
suspended pending investigation by the 
Metropolitan Action Committee, which 
handles local antipoverty money, and the 
OEO. 

Today Nancy Woodruff held classes for the 
younger students, most of them less than 8 
years old, in a park in a predominantly 
Negro neighborhood, 

Mr. Woodruff told the children how slaves 
were forced to eat scraps from their owners’ 
tables and wear rags for clothing. 

“They were so unhappy, they decided they 
were not going to do this any more, that they 
would just fight.” Turner, she said, had a 
vision in which God told him to go to 
Jerusalem, a town in Southampton County, 
Va., and free the slaves. 

“What did the slaves not haye to fight 
with?” she asked the children. 

“Weapons,” one of them replied. 

“That's right,” said Mrs, Woodruff. “They 
didn't have guns and knives, but they had 
hatchets,” 

MEANING OF “MASSACRE” 


She asked the children if they knew the 
meaning of the word “massacre.” None re- 
plied. 

“They went in and took all the weapons 
and killed the white people,” she explained. 

During a recess; Mrs. Woodruff asked, 
“Who wants to be Nat Turner?” Several 
volunteered, and one boy was chosen for 
a reenactment of the slave revolt, in the 
same spirit as youngsters play cops and rob- 
bers, cowboys and Indians and similar 
games. 

“Who's going to be the white people?” 
asked a little girl, and some Negro children 
were chosen for that role, too. 

The little Turner“ stealthily crept up on 
his “victim,” on him, and crept 
away with the “freed slaves” to the next 
objective. 

“We had many slave revolts,” Mrs. Wood- 
ruff told the children, “but Nat Turner's was 
probably the best.” She said many revolts 
were suppressed because of “Uncle Toms and 
tattletales.“ 


Failure of Department of Justice To 
Prosecute Insurrectionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I called upon the Justice 
Department to apply the full force of the 
law to the Carmichaels and others of his 
type as a major step toward halting the 
destruction of our cities by these insur- 
rectionists. 

This country has been extremely naive 
and unaware of the attitude of lawless- 
ness which prevails in some quarters. 
Top figures in this administration have 
condoned and even encouraged disobedi- 
ence of laws. Federal money is in the 
hands of organizations and in the hands 
of people who openly encourage and par- 
ticipate in civil disorder. 

What this country needs is a demon- 
stration by the responsible officials that 
they are no longer going to tolerate those 
who call for the burning of our cities and 
urge our young people to dodge the draft. 
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Are we living in a time when it is wrong 
to discourage violence and wrong to pun- 
ish those who urge others to refuse to 
serve in the defense of their country? 

Mr. President, an excellent editorial 
on this subject, entitled “Justice Depart- 
ment Failure.“ appeared in the Saturday, 
August 12, 1967, issue of the News and 
Courier newspaper in Charleston, S.C. 
It called attention to the dramatic floor 
speech in the House by the Honorable L. 
MENDEL Rivers, Representative of the 
First District in South Carolina and able 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Representative Rrvers’ remarks and 
the editorial centered on the failure of 
the Justice Department to prosecute in- 
surrectionists and those who counsel 
draft dodging. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the News and Courier, Charleston, 
8.C., Aug. 12, 1967] 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENT FAILURE 


Exposure of the failure of the U.S. Dept. 
of Justice to prosecute insurrectionists and 
those who counsel draft-dodging has been 
needed for some time. The American peo- 
ple have reason to be thankful to U.S. Rep. 
L. Mendel Rivers for drawing up an indict- 
ment Aug. 8 In a powerful speech on the 
floor of the House. 

Rep. Rivers charges the Justice Depart- 
ment with “timidity and irresponsibility.” 
He said that decision-making officials in the 
department are “ignoring their responsi- 
bility to society and to the American people 
in order not to offend certain minority 

Mr. Rivers supported his charges with a 
detailed analysis of testimony given before a 
congressional committee by Fred M. Vinson 
Jr., assistant attorney general in the Crim- 
inal Division. The congressman cited sec- 
tion 12 of the Selective Service Act, which 
provides criminal penalties for anyone “who 
knowingly counsels, aids or abets another to 
refuse or to evade registration or service 
in the armed forces.” He also cited Mr. Vin- 
son's admission, under questioning, that the 
Justice Department has not charged any- 
one under this provision, though Stokely 
Carmichael and others repeatedly have urged 
young Americans not to serve their country. 

Mr. Vinson said the department takes the 
position that “general statements made to 
a general audience would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to prosecute.” This may be true, but 
the fact remains that the department has 
made no effort to win a conviction. Mr. Vin- 
son also said he had no suggestion for chang- 
ing the law so that prosecution could be 
made easier. 

Rep. Rivers rightly concluded, in our judg- 
ment, that “the Department of Justice 
would rather second guess the Supreme 
Court than fulfill its responsibility to the 
nation.” 

Congressnian Rivers, in drawing up his 
indictment of the Justice Department, took 
the precaution of providing a supporting 
statement from an outstanding legal author- 
ity, Dean Joseph O'Meara of the Notre Dame 
University Law School. 

Referring to those who counsel lawbreak- 
ing, Dean O'Meara declared: 

“They should be prosecuted, and there is 
no excuse for not doing so.” 

Dean O'Meara provided a lengthy analysis 
of court devisions, justifying action against 
Stokely Carmichael and others of that ilk. 

Mr, Rivers has performed another public 
service in producing this indictment of the 
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Justice Department under Atty, Gen. Ram- 
sey Clark. It is a do-nothing’ department 
when it comes to dealing with those who 
promote draft-dodging and advocate burning 
down America. 


J. R. “Red” Wright, Retired Federal 
Marshal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am in- 
cluding an article about a very fine 
friend of mine, J. R. “Red” Wright, re- 
tired Federal marshal, 

Red is an institution in Texas, Un- 
doubtedly he is one of the most popular 
law enforcement officials in a State 
noted for its colorful lawmen. 

The article was written by Martha 
Hand and appeared in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram on August 10. Because of 
its general interest and the inspirational 
character of the marshal's eventful life, 
I recommend it to the reading of my 
colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Ex-Orricer RECALLS ILLUSTRIOUS CAREER 

(By Martha Hand) 

ARLINGTON.—J. R. (Red) Wright, dean of 
U.S. marshals, lives in quiet retirement on 
a 160-acre ranch a few miles north of Six 
Flags Over Texas. 

The colorful Wright sat beneath a cool 
grape arbor beside his Echo Hills rock ranch- 
house recently and recalled his 47 years as 
a lawman. 

He began with a bit of philosophy. 

“You can’t coddle criminals the way the 
Supreme Court today insists they be han- 
dled,” drawled Wright. 

“They are like children. They need rules 
of conduct carefully spelled out for them 
and, like children, they need to know that 
those rules will be strictly enforced. 

“When I think of wishy-washy enforce- 
ment, including that of parents, I am re- 
minded of my wonderful mother who left 
no doubt that she meant what she said.” 

Wright shifted his 6-foot-2 frame and 
continued. 

“When I was a little kid, a peddler with 
a wondrous wagon of general merchandise 
came by our farm near here ever so often 
and my mother traded chickens for things 
we needed. This peddler had a long blue 
wire with a hook on the end and he'd reach 
out and catch a chicken and have it in the 
wire coop on the back of his wagon in one 
great sweeping motion. I thought this was 
great and I decided to be a chicken catcher. 

“I made a blue wire catcher just like his 


and I started catching chickens, My mother 


warned me not to catch another. She said she 
hated thieves and especially chicken thieves. 
She said she'd hang me if I caught another. 

But, I didn't believe her. Next day she 
caught me catching one of her chickens. She 
hung me to a pear tree and when she cut 
me down I loved her more than ever—but 
I sure hated thieves and chickens and pears.” 

Wright, brother of County Commissioner 
C. H. (Punch) Wright, is one of Tarrant 
County's best known es. 

He has spent 78 of his 79 years as a resi- 
dent of Ar 

Undoubtedly Wright was the only 200-gun 
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marshal in the nation. He still has the collec- 
tion. j 

Yet in all his 47 years as a lawman, he never 
killed anyone. And he never lost a prisoner. 

Wright became a peace officer at 19 when, 
as Arlington's city marshal, he strapped on 
a .45-caliber thumb buster, made sure the 
shooting iron showed, and started pounding 
the city’s wooden sidewalks. 

When he was 11, Wright's father died, 
leaving a wife, two sons, two daughters, and 
two farms to work. One farm was “gumbo” 
black land. The other sand. 

When it rained too hard to work the 
sandy land, Red—he had dropped his given 
name of James Robert—worked in the cotton 
bin selection seed for planting. 

He was born in Dickens County, but when 
he was a year old, the family moved to Ar- 
lington to farm. 

He grew tall, rawboned, strong, patient, 
and on the farm developed the quiet courage 
which made him famous. 

Wright pointed a big freckled hand from 
beneath the grape arbor to a postoak which 
almost concealed the only thief Red has ever 
admired. 

The thief is a squirrel he calls Old Chip. 

“Sometimes when he brings his friends and 
shows them how to snitch feed from that 
bird feeded, I call him Shriver 
because he's so good at helping them get 
something for nothing.” 

Then Wright led the way inside the rock 
house he helped build. 

The rooms were covered with pictures of 


his friends—the late Amon Carter; President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, who first appointed 
him U.S. marshal in 1933; President Harry 
S. Truman; Congressman Jim Wright; Jim 
Farley; Tom Mix, the cowboy star; Sen. Tom 
Connally; Morris Sheppard, former Vice Pres- 
ident John Nance Garner; Paul Waggoner; 
W. T. Waggoner, and many famous early-day 
ranchers, judges, lawmen, and district at- 
torneys. 

Dallas homicide capt. Will Fritz is one of 
his favorite lawmen and friends. 

He bent his carrot-topped head (which re- 
Tuses to turn white) over an old brass badge. 
Dated 1911, it was used at a convention in 
Handley of city marshals and chiefs of police 
of Texas. Wright was marshal of Arlington. 

In 1914 he and the former Miss Clairette 
L. Smith were married. They had one gon, 
James, now a Fort Worth lawyer. His wife 
died In 1957. 

Wright was elected sheriff of Tarrant Coun- 
ty in 1928 and on Aug. 1, 1933, resigned to 
become U.S. marshal. He credits Amon Carter 
with helping him get the appointment, 

He served under three presidents, Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower, before retir- 
ing in 1954 In April 1964 he was appointed 
federal Jury commissioner for the Fort Worth 
district, but two years later retired to his 
beloved “Echo Hills” home which sets on a 
bluff overlooking a verdant valley on Red 
Wright Road. 

As sheriff and marshal, Wright handled 
some of the nation’s most notorious crimi- 
nals. 

He chased Pretty Boy Floyd, He searched 
for Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker, who 
killed his deputy, Malcolm Davis, in West 
Dallas. 

Wright and Arlington Police Chief Ott 
Cribbs went looking for desperado Raymond 
Hamilton at his uncle’s farm near here one 
night but found a black bear tied in the 
front yard and Hamilton gone. 

He has a gun and saddle that once be- 
longed to Pancho Villa. 

More than once Wright found himself 
looking down the barrel of the gun of a 
tough criminal. He captured each and every 
one—sometimes it took force but he never 
used a gun. 

Wright believes the death penalty keeps 
criminals from ging too far.” 

“They aren't afrald of jail—I handled one 
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man who was given three different life sen- 
tences, and as far as I know he is out now.” 

Lawmen in today's civil rights era have it 
rougher than he did, he says. But he had 
no modern communications such as car 
radios. 

He captured many a whiskey still. 

“I did a lot of my work crawling through 
underbrush,” Wright laughs. 

Although he neither drinks nor gambles, 
Wright is opposed to prohibition and to law 
prohibiting horse racing. He favors serving 
liquor by the drink. 

“You can't legislate morals. And you night 
as well get taxes on liquor and racing. As 
it is, racing taxes all goes outside the state.” 

A few years back, a man Wright put in 
Alcatraz sent word to him through an ex- 
convict that he planned to get him. 

“I sent him my picture. Wouldn't want 
him to kill the wrong man,” drawled Wright. 

The case, he likes to talk about most in- 
volved an $80,000 robbery of the U.S. mail 
in Fort Worth and subsequent slaying of 
three members of the gang who turned up 
in the Trinity River. 

And his favorite yellowed news cartoon 
shows him with a trio of prisoners being 
turned down by a warden at Huntsville be- 
cause the prison was overcrowded. The car- 
toon first appeared in a New York newspaper, 
later In the Star-Telegram. 

Wright spends most of his time tending 
beautiful flower gardens and growing corn 
and peas. Despite his impending 80th birth- 
day, he is strong in body and memory. 

His mother would have had to admit he 
turned out well. But just to keep himself 
humble, on the wall with all the mementoes 
of a storybook life hangs a slogan: 

“If you're so dang smart, why ain't you 
rich?” 


Taxpayer Must Pick Up the Tab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Newton Kansan, which pro- 
vides an illuminating reaction to the 
voluminous “Catalog of Federal Assist- 
ance Programs” just produced and dis- 
tributed by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity throughout the Nation. The 
editorial follows: 

TAXPAYER Must Pick Up THE TAB 

The other day we got a book in the mail. 

It weighs 3 pounds 3 ounces, is 1% inches 
thick, 10% inches long and 7% inches wide. 

It's title? 

“Catalog of Federal Assistance Programs.” 

And a sub-title explains that it is “a 
description of the federal government's do- 
mestic programs to assist the American 
people in furthering their social and eco- 
nomic progress,” 

The cover also informed us that it was 
“produced by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity Executive Office of the President.” 

The book explains-the nature and purpose 
of the programs, specifies major eligibility 
requirements, tells where to apply, and lists 
printed materials available. It also contains 
an introduction, instructions on how to use 
the catalog, a master index and an alpha- 
betical subject index. 

It contains 701 pages. 

A total of 459 programs are described. 

Some of these programs are well-known 
to the public, such as the services available 
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to veterans of the armed services, agricultural 
aid programs and Social Security. 

Others like the program for “Strengthen- 
ing Developing Institutions” are seldom 
heard of. 

We suppose the catalog fills some sort of 
a need. 

And we know it cost the taxpayers a lot 
of money. 


Penalties for Inciting Riots 


SPEECH 
HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 421) to amend 
title 18 of the United States Code to prohibit 
travel or use of any facility in interstate 
or foreign commerce with intent to incite a 
riot or other violent civil disturbance, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I speak 
as a Member who supported the anti- 
riot bill and the administration’s proposal 
to aid law-enforcement agencies. As I 
spoke out then, I cannot in good con- 
science remain silent now. 

We meet in a time of tragedy and crisis. 
Having experienced the rioting and wide- 
spread destruction which occurred in the 
past few months, the Nation now finds 
the seeds of bitterness sown in many 
quarters as rancor and race hatred at- 
tack the body politic. 

We have been asked to consider a 
measure providing stiff penalties for 
those who would interfere with individ- 
uals attempting to exercise their con- 
stitutional rights in eight specific fields. 
The bill provides for a maximum penalty 
of $10,000 or imprisonment for 10 years, 
or both, and if death results, an in- 
definite prison term or life. 

The areas protected are voting and 
activities relevant to the exercise of that 
right; enrolling in or attending public 
schools and colleges; participation in 
obtaining service from or receiving bene- 
fit from governmental activities admin- 
istered by the Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernment; employment and using the 
services, advantages, or membership in 
any labor organization; areas pertinent 
to jury duty; the use of vehicles, termi- 
nals, or facilities of common carriers; 
participation in or enjoying the benefits 
of programs or activities receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance; and public ac- 
commodations. 

These are not new fields of protection 
but a forceful reiteration of rights long 
recognized as basic. This bill merely adds 
“teeth” to laws that Congress, in its wis- 
dom, has already seen fit to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
House can debate any of the fine points 
of this bill, but let us recognize that 
there is a definite need to let the public 
know that we are consistent in the ap- 
plication of the principles of individual 
liberty. As we stand on record for the 
protection of the individual from rioters 
and looters, let us also stand up for his 
protection from purveyors of violence. 
Let us aid in the provision of security 
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and safety for individuals engaging in 
these specific activities. 

In the light of the past treatment of 
individuals attempting to exercise their 
legitimate rights and the impending 
threat of social dissolution in this coun- 
try, who would deny that the need for 
legislation exists? Can the House afford 
to apply the principle of Federal guaran- 
tees for the protection of the individual 
in the one instance and refuse to pro- 
vide them in the other? I think not. Let 
us discuss this measure thoroughly, make 
any amendments necessary, and pass it 
with all due speed. 

Thank you. 


Rats Can Be Controlled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, possibly 
any rat problem could be greatly relieved 
if local and city authorities were freely 
permitted to enforce the housing and 
sanitation codes of their communities. 
But then again, such strict enforcement 
might see eviction of tenants from the 
cities which would be bad politics. 

Anyway, the local Washington Post for 
August 15 carried a report on what can 
be done to control rats. The recommen- 
dations are certain not to be accepted 
or followed because they dare suggest the 
residents do something for themselves— 
work. 

I insert the Post article in the RECORD: 

How ro GUARD AGAINST Rats 

What does Washington need to control its 
rat problem? 

Experts in the field feel that, at the out- 
set, it needs a (1) a program to provide for 
intensive poisoning of rodents, (2) an edu- 
cational program for both landlords and 
tenants who violate housing and sanitation 
codes, (3) stricter enforcement against 
dumping garbage in Washington, (4) better 
policing of all commercial establishments 
selling food, and (5) a Sanitation Division 
with better equipment and men who take 
care not to handle garbage containers care- 
lessly. 

Residents can take these steps on their 
own: 

Buy only metal garbage cans and make 
certain the lids fit tight. If possible, buy metal 
stands to keep them six inches off the 
ground. 

Keep garbage out of trash cans and vice- 
versa. 


Keep kitchens, hallways, stairs and alleys 
free of litter. 

Keep doors shut and have broken windows 
repaired promptly. 

Tell children not to topple garbage cans. 

Keep dog houses and pet cages clean. Yards 
and alleys should be kept free of bones. 

If rats or rat burrows are seen, tenants 
should notify their landlords and the Hous- 
ing Division. The number is 629-4635. Private 
homeowners must call a commercial exter- 
minator. 

Poor persons may secure free rat poison 
from the Health Departinent at either 3246 
P st. nw., or at a Health Department clinic 
at Delaware Avenue and I Street sw. 


August 17, 1967 
“Bridge of War” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Gary Kling- 
Sporn is a young lad of 15 and a student 
at Monett High School. In June of this 
year he was the Missouri entry in the 
sectional contest for the Knights of 
Pythias. He serves by appointment of his 
Principal on the seventh district of 
Missouri, youth advisory council. 

Last year, following a memorial serv- 
ice for a Monett pilot, who was shot down 
and killed over Vietnam, he wrote a 
Paper entitled “Bridge of War,” which 
was later published in the Monett and 
Springfield, Mo., papers. Under unani- 
mous consent I insert his comments at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Bror or War 


A young American stands alone, gazing 
Out across the vast and lonely countryside, 
at the beginning of another day. A day dur- 
ing which he will once again be subjected 
to the horrors of war; a day whose end he 
may never witness. 

He ponders briefly upon what fate has 
brought him to this place, thousands of 
miles from home and his loved ones. As 
he does so, his heart begins to beat rapidly, 
& lump chokes at him in his throat, and a 
gnawing sickness eats at his heart and soul. 

As the sun tops the distant horizon with 
hope, he begins to pray, “Heavenly Father, 
strengthen me that I may fulfill my duties on 
this day. Be Thou my protector and guardian 
in peril, and my comfort and hope in life. 
If Thy will requires my ute on this day, let 
it be so, and strengthen my soul in stead- 
fast faith unto the end, Bless all people who 
continue upon the earth, that they may find 
and come unto the true knowledge of Thee. 
Protect those who wage this war in defense 
of freedom, under Thy banners. Finally. 
bless my many loved ones who remain so far 
from me, as well as the people of the world 
with the hope of everlasting life. Above all, 
may Thy will be done, in Jesus’ name I ask 
it, Amen.” 

His meditation over, this young soldier 
sets out with his company into a deep Viet 
Nam Jungle Highland, wondering if he will 
ever return alive. 

Whether it be a foot soldier at the base of 
DaNang, Duc Co, or Thai Bi, or an air force 
Plict based at DaNang in Thailand, or in 
Guam, whether it be a navy pilot from the 
ranks of the 7th fleet, all have one thing in 
common . . they march stealthily into 
battle at the rise of sun, wondering if this 
will be the day they are carried off cold at 
set of sun! 

War is a horrible thing and in Viet Nam, 
death comes in hundreds of ways. It could 
be in an unexpected ambush, in outright 
battle engagement, or in a flaming aircraft 
plunging to earth. But regardless of the 
way, in ench instance before death, there is 
time for one to think; sometimes very little 
time, sometimes hours. 

We cannot comprehend how awful it must 
be in those last few moments before death, 
as the aircraft plunges earthward. 
What goes on in the pilot's mind as it oc- 
curs? What does one think as he faces guns 
of the enemy? Time to think, and what is 
thought, represents the pattern of the in- 
dividual's life. 

There are those who die in angry struggles 
with conscience and soul, fighting to live, 
afraid of death. Their life patterns have 
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been hollow and sad, for they knew no joys 
of the everlasting, of hope, or of faith. They 


joys of faith, hope, and love. 
the love of God in their 


All who die in the Viet Nam war will re- 
ceive the highest tribute of our land, for 


be raised not only on earth, but honor and 
rejoicing in Heaven as well. 

Today, 30 Americans will die in Viet Nam. 
Let us pray that they will die in honor and 
peace, knowing that they are crossing, to 
eternal life, that bridge finished by the 
greatest soldier who ever fought; and who 
died violently for those oppressed, that all 
men may be free... that men could .... 
go in peace! 


Parasites or Americans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
field of agriculture, unless parasites are 
eliminated, crop failures result. 

If this country is to survive, is it not 
about time we start an eradication cam- 
paign to rid our shores of those who see 
a greener pasture on the other side of 
the fence? Iron Curtain if you prefer. 

The following address was delivered by 
Lt. Col. Oliver D. Coble, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, chaplain at a memorial service 
honoring members of 818-819-820 mili- 
tary police companies killed in action or 
died of wounds. The service was held in 
the Military Park Amphitheater, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. The address follows: 

PARASITES OR AMERICANS? 


Friends of America! There are few assem- 
blies where his salutation might be more 
sincerely given. 

There is no question as to your loyalty 
or love of Country! Your presence is an 
indisputable evidence of your devotion to 
our great Nation. You are here of your own 
choice to pay tribute to those who have 
sacrificed, served and died for their County 
Four Country and mine! 

Thank God we still have those who are 
not motivated by petty, selffish or mercinary 
interests. I would bet my life that there is 
not a single flag burner or draft dodger in 
this group! 

Somewhere in my files is a copy of a letter 
written by a Tank Commander to his Su- 
perior Officer. He had lost a hand in battle 
and was sent back to England for hospitali- 
zation. Somehow, he escaped and made his 
way across the Channel and was picked up 
at Cherbourg. He wrote a letter to his Com- 
manding Officer....It was my task to 
check its contents or censor it. In it he 
begged his Commanding Omcer— Pull your 
rank! Sure I only have one hand, I didn't 
use it any way. I am just as able without it!“ 

Thank God there are these who put the 
interests of their country first! 

It is gratifying to know that I speak to 
Americans. Those who have America in their 
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hearts. I shall not stoop to mention by name 
those who would deal a mortal blow to our 
Beloved Land. . . Burn our Flag; tear up 
their draft cards; slur; slander; malign; and 
destroy what we hold dear! 

These parasites are not Americans! 

I am proud of America. Those who 
have served and those who now servel God 
grant them a sustaining faith! 

We are proud of America! The poet has put 
it beautifully: 


“O beautiful for spacious skles—For amber 
waves ol grain 

For purple mountain Majesties—above the 
fruited plain 

America, America, God shed His grace on 
Thee 


And crown thy good with Brotherhood, 
from sea to shining sea.” 

“O beautiful for Pilgrim feet—Whose stern 
impassioned stress—A thorofare for 
freedom beat, 

Across the Wilderness— 

America, America, mend thine every flaw! 
Conform 

Thy Soul in self control—Thy liberty in 
Law 

“O beautiful for Patriot dream—that sees 
beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam—undimned by 
human tears 

America, America, God shed His grace on 
Thee. And crown thy good with Broth- 
erhood, from sea to shining sea.” 


Yes, let us remember. . There is much 
to remember! 

When one approaches the Rockies, they 
present an awesome spectacle; fifty or more 
miles away; but once you gain the foothills, 
the mountains are often hidden from view. 

When confronted by a national crisis, the 
good and the beautiful are often over-shad- 
owed by irrational acts of irresponsible peo- 
ple! But these unfortunate few who would 
desecrate our fiag, tear up their draft cards, 
interfere with our National Defense, are but 
a pitiful minority! 

The vast majority are loyal and true to 
America! It would be sad indeed if we did 
mot remember those who live and serve; or 
the one million who have died; or the one 
million three hundred thousand who have 
been wounded—to establish and protect this 
our beloved Land! 

David, the Shepherd lad—and later King of 
Israel—could well speak for us: 

“If I forget Thee O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning... . 

“If I do not remember Thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer 
not Jerusalem to my chief joy!“ 

A great American, once said: “Ask not 
what your country can give to you.... 
rather, what you can give to your Country!” 

Each of us here are in debt to this great 
land! Millions upon millions have left their 
native land and came here in order to gain 
a new and better life! We have that life. 
„Let us.cherish it. . Let us remember 
those who have made it possible! 

Freedom of speech has been one of our 
most cherished possessions; but in the hands 
of irresponsibles, it can become a dagger 
pressed to the heart of our Land! 

It was never intended to slur—slander—or 
malign our Nation either in Peace—or in time 
of War! Nor was it intended to be a devise 
to shield the Communist or Anarchist! 

Freedom has been our undying glory! Shall 
it also be our inevitable shroud? The grave of 
all ovr cherished liberties? 

This is a serious hour! We stand at the 
“Cross Roads of Destiny"! 

Once we had the respect of other Nations 
and other people! Our enemies increase—our 
friends decrease! 

Once we had a heritage which we could 
pass on to our posterity with a sense of pride! 

Now.. . We are fearful of tomorrow! 

“Yet not by night, but my spirit, saith the 
Lord God!" Evil shall not triumph—the 
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Soldiers of God go marching on! Tomorrow 
can and shall be a more glorious day! 

May I in conclusion quote the words of a 
great Christian leader, Francis of Assisi 
(Saint): 

“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace; where there is hatred let me sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there is 
doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; 
where there is darkness, light; and where 
there is sadness, joy. 

“O Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to 
be understood as to understand; to be loved, 
as to love; for it is in the dying that we re- 
ceive; it is in the pardoning that we are 

ioned; and it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life.” 


Legislation To Assist Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced legis- 
lation which I believe will provide assist- 
ance to hospitals in their attempts to 
decrease administrative costs enabling a 
reduction in medical and hospital care 
for patients. 

Our hospitals would like to join to- 
gether to pool their resources and scarce 
personnel; make maximum use of equip- 
ment and plant; and avoid expensive 
duplication of materials and services. In 
many communities this has already been 
done. A group of nonprofit hospitals have 
created a single entity to perform activi- 
ties that the member hospitals have been 
doing by themselves, such as laundry, 
purchasing, recordkeeping, or diagnostic 
laboratory services. However, adverse 
consequences have resulted to these or- 
ganizations because of inability to ob- 
tain a tax exempt status under section 
501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

When a tax exempt hospital performs 
these functions for itself, there is no tax 
problem, When a hospital performs these 
services for other hospitals, or joins with 
other institutions to create a joint ven- 
ture, unfortunately, tax exemption is 
denied to the entity conducting the joint 
activity. 

A tax exemption is necessary to enable 
the receipt of grants from charitable 
foundations and gifts from individuals. 
Neither would be willing to donate with- 
out assurance of tax deductibility for the 
gift. Second, accounting practice some- 
times shows income, subject to tax, as a 
“paper profit“ when, for example, loans 
are amortized more rapidly than the de- 
preciation of the plant or equipment they 
have financed. Third, without the ap- 
propriate Federal exemption, in many 
States the organization would be denied 
exempt status under State law and would 
be faced with real estate, sales, and in- 
come taxes. 

The proposed amendment would add a 
new subsection to the Internal Revenue 
Code, section 501(c) (18). It would give 
statutory recognition of the exempt 
status of joint, group or cooperative or- 
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ganizations created by nonprofit hos- 
pitals, as if the organization’s activities 
were conducted by the member hospitals 
individually. Personnel of the joint ven- 
ture would also enjoy the same benefits 
as accrue to employees of nonprofit hos- 
pitals. 

This amendment would not reduce the 
Treasury's actual revenue, and would en- 
courage hospitals to do collectively and at 
a reduced cost, some of the activities they 
now perform individually, 

I urge my colleagues to support the en- 
actment of this measure in view of the 
rapidly increasing expenses of our medi- 
care program and in an attempt to aid 
the hospitals in their endeavors to reduce 
these costs for our citizens. 


National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness Has No Position on Oil Depletion 
Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS n 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 1, Representative HERBERT TENZER, 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, submitted for the Recorp a state- 
ment and a letter in support of H.R. 3803, 
his bill to reduce the oil depletion allow- 
ance from 2744 percent to 20 percent at 
the rate of 2% percent annually over a 
3-year period. They appeared in the 
Recorp on February 9. 

The letter, dated February 3, and writ- 
ten by Mr. Ed Wimmer, public relations 
director of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, purports to place 
his organization in support of H.R. 3803. 


At this point, I must respectfully cor- 
rect this misconception and state that the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business has, in fact, no position on the 
subject of oil depletion allowance. 


I quote from a letter dated August 11, 
1967, to me from the federation’s presi- 
dent, Mr. C. Wilson Harder, of Hillsbor- 
ough, Calif.: 


Recently there has been a great amount of 
correspondence with regard to the stand of 
the National Federation on the oil depletion 
allowance. 

With reference to your recent letter, the 
Federation has never taken an official posi- 
tion on this subject. 

As you know, it is a firm policy of the 
Federation that no stand can be taken on any 
issue until the same has been submitted to 
our entire nationwide membership for their 
individual Mandate ballot vote. The oil de- 
pletion allowance issue has never been sub- 
mitted to vote, therefore we have no position. 

We can appreciate your great interest in 
the issue, and we would appreciate anything 
you might do to make the Federation's posi- 
tion known to the members of Congress. 


This excerpt speaks for itself and I 
hope it will serve to indicate the true po- 
sition of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business with respect to the 
oil depletion allowance issue. 


August 17, 1967 
A Salute to an Outstanding American 


EXTENSION OF REMAR: 


0 i 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
past Tuesday the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor favorably reported H.R. 
12257, a bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. As was the case in 
subcommitee, the full committee report- 
ed the bill unanimoulsy. It seems to be al- 
most a tradition in the House for accord- 
ing the programs carried on under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act not only 
unanimous but enthusiastic support. You 
will recall that legislation in 1965 pro- 
viding for a major revision of the act was 
reported from subcommittee and the full 
committee by unanimous vote. The bill 
received a warm reception in the House 
and on final passage, I do not recall one 
dissenting vote. 

Why is this the case? How is it that the 
Congress is able time and time again to 
expand and strengthen the vocational re- 
hibilitation program without controversy 
and without dissenting voices? Mr. 
Speaker, I am convinced that it is due 
in large part to the manner in which 
Mary Switzer, former Commissioner of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, has admin- 
istered the program through the years. 

On legislation matters, she has been an 
articulate and pursuasive advocate for 
administration after administration. As 
a member of the executive branch, 
shouldering major program responsi- 
bilities, she has been more than cooper- 
ative with the committee and subcom- 
mittees, both with regard to new pro- 
posals and to the administration of exist- 
ing programs. More importantly, Mr. 
Speaker, she has been a dedicated and 
hard-working friend of the clientele she 
serves. Through her imaginative and un- 
tiring efforts, she has effectively trans- 
lated the acts of Congress into meaning- 
ful and efficient programs to rehabilitate 
thousands and thousansd of physically 
and mentally handicapped American. 

Also on last Tuesday, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare an- 
nounced a major realinement of the 
Federal welfare, rehabilitation, and so- 
cial service programs. A new agency, the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, is be- 
ing established in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to carry 
out functions and programs presently 
scattered in four agencies within the 
Department. 

Mary Switzer has been selected as the 
Administrator of the new agency. Mr. 
Speaker, a better choice could not be 
made. I want therefore to join with other 
Members of the House, with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and his associates, and with the many 
Americans who have benefited from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service pro- 
grams, in paying tribute to Mary Switzer 
and in expressing sincere congratula- 
tions to her on this appointment. 
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Commenting on the reorganization, 
Secretary Gardner said: 

The new Agency will join under a single 
leadership both our income support pro- 
grams for needy Americans and the social 
Service and rehabilitation programs that 
many familles and individuals need. 


Not only will the programs be under 
a single leadership, but they will be under 
the expert and sensitive leadership of 
a truly great American. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of the Con- 
gress can feel confident that the pro- 
grams and services in which we are s0 
interested will be strengthened under the 
guiding hand of Mary Switzer. So too can 
the aged and the handicapped and the 
other needy Americans for whom these 
programs are intended be optimistic 
about the future. 


Beat the Devil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the occasion on July 16, 1967, to 
worship with the congregation of the 
Calvary Methodist Church in Arlington, 
Va. The pastor of the church, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Bernard S. Via, Jr., delivered 
a very thought-provoking message en- 
titled, “Beat the Devil” in which he put 
his finger on one of the basic causes of 
the breakdown in law and order in our 
present-day society. His message, al- 
though a very personal message, be- 
speaks of the cure for society's ills. I 
urge my colleagues in the House to read 
his message as a means of better under- 
standing why legislative action in many 
areas, though necessary to ease the social 
pains caused by our failures are not and 
indeed cannot be the cure for our social 
Pains. The sermon follows: 

Beat THE Devi. 

(Scripture: I Peter 5:6-11, Text: “Be sober, 
be watchful. Your adversary the devil prowls 
around like a roaring lion, seeking some one 
to devour.” I Peter 5:8.) 

In the opinion of several of my brighter 
friends, I suffer from a theological deficiency. 
The source of this distress is that I join the 
host of people who almost unconsciously 
accept theological dualism. On the basis of 
what we have observed we sense not just one 
supreme God, but we have found two spirit- 
ual forces, one righteous, the other evil. 
Loosely speaking one is called God and the 
Other the devil. For responsibility’s sake I 
try to keep the devil shorn of his horns and 
forked tall, but the loss of these appendages 
make him no less a matter of human ex- 
perience, 


GOOD AND EVIL ARE ALIVE 


It is the Christian understanding of God 
that He is a personal God. That is, righteous- 
ness has a personality. Righteousness has the 
capacity to possess people. In accumulation, 
it reinforces itself and expands. It acts not 
so much Itke an abstract principle as It does 
a spiritual organism, But the same things 
may be said of evil. It too has a personality 
with the capacity for superimposing itself 
upon individuals and their communities. 
Evil, too, in accumulation reinforces itself 
and expands. 
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Frequently now, one observes a situation 
or an individual so depraived that it is not 
adequate to say that the affliction ls merely 
the “absence of good.” On the contrary, it is 
the ‘presence of something positively wrong 
and sinister in its being. 

Now the Christian must be very careful 
about his understanding of evil. We cannot 
eliminate the devil by redefining him. The 
pecullar way of our discipleship seems un- 
derstandable when seen in terms of its gl- 
gantic conflict. We have accepted the strug- 
gle to raise the banners of decency, hope, 
righteousness and faith over all the power- 
ful, entrenched forces that would tear them 
down. 

An order for this day is given in our text 
found in the First Epistle of Peter, “Be 
sober, be watchful. Your adversary the devil 
prowls around like a roaring lion, seeking 
someone to devour.” (I Peter 5:8) 

Reinforced by this descriptive text we can 
launch the topic, Beat the Devil, with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, The New Testament 
promoted the idea that discipleship is a 
matter of being a christian soldier. The 
enemies of God are such that, discipline, 
decisive, aggressive action is essential. We 
must not be afraid to identify the enemy 
and to attack! 

ABOLITION NOT ACCOMMODATION 

But times have changed. The devil has be- 
come fairly respectable. He often looks de- 
cent—and when times are uncertain, the 
way something looks may be the primary cri- 
teria for judgment. 

The Christian is out to abolish evil, not 
to accommodate himself to it! If the devil's 
demise is not a practical undertaking for to- 
Gay; it is at least a necessary one. If any- 
one is suggesting truce, we had better get 
the bugles blowing. for we're called to beat 
the devil! 

NO CLOSER THAN NECESSARY 


Initial strategy in our fray with evil calls 
for four elementary disciplines. First, if we 
would beat the devil, we must not let him 
get too close. He is exceedingly potent in 
close combat. We must not let over confi- 
dence in our own righteousness lure us into 
unnecessary jeopardy. 

When I was a small boy it was our privi- 
lege to have a grandmother making her 
home with us. Occasionally I would climb 
into her lap for a story. One of my favorites 
concerned a pioneer family on the American 
frontier. The wilderness that surrounded 
their earth floor cabin, was filled with wild 
animals, some of the ferocious. Because of 
this, one day when the parents left the home 
they instructed the children to remain in- 
side with the door and windows closed. Then 
came the exciting part of grandmother's 
story. After the parents had gone, a wolfe 
who was as hungry as he was large descended 
upon the little house. He peered in the win- 
dow and saw the children. He scratched on 
the door and before long he was digging to 
tunnel underneath. The oldest child as- 
sumed command. Hurriedly he instructed 
that pots of water be heated in the fireplace. 
Just as the wolfe got his head fully under- 
neath the door into the cabin, the children 
poured the scalding water over his head! 
Of course, you can imagine what happened. 
(Perhaps this was the beginning of bald 
headed wolves!) 

The old fashioned way said don't let the 

wolfe in. Don’t let the devil come any closer 
than absolutely necessary to send him on his 
way. 
The “new morality,” which usually seems 
to be “no morality,” by contrast says, let him 
in and let's see if we can tame him! This 
new way Js like the story of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood where the wolfe is allowed to gob- 
ble up grandmother (and everything she 
stands for) and then jumps into bed to 
await his next victim. 

Our perspective is usually better from a 
distance, our ideals are brighter. In combat 
with evil it is good to have slugging room. 
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Elementary Christian strategy demands that 
we not invite evil to close personal combat 
if we can fight him on any other battle 
ground. 3 
EVIL CAN'T TAKE ITS OWN MEDICINE 

In the second place, the Christian must 
learn to make fun of the devil. Now this is 
quite different from having fun with the 
devil. And it is certainly different from think- 
ing that evil is funny. But the Christian can- 
not afford to loose his sense of humor. Evil 
has a way of withering under the warmth of 
a righteous life that is enjoying Itself. 

Sir Thomas More, who has come alive for 
our day as A Man for All Seasons said, “The 
devil ... that prowde spirite ... cannot en- 
doure to be mocked.” 

Legend has it that Martin Luther threw an 
ink bottle at the devil. It must not have been 
effective for later he wrote, “The best way 
to drive out the devil, if he will not yield to 
texts of Scripture, is to jeer and fount him, 
for he cannot bear scorn.” 

A SENSE OF HUMOR IS BASIC 

A personal victory over evil is often won 
when a person has learned to play the fool, 
without being the fool. In the third place it 
is an essential part of the Christian strategy 
to have a sense of humor. The capacity to en- 
joy life is a prerequisite for a sense of humor. 
John Wesley said, “Sour godliness is the 
devil's religion.” 

Human beings have not only the desire to 
be foolish, but also the need to be foolish. 
Occasionally our emotions need to over flow 
in a ridiculous way. So we play practical 
jokes, shout.and jump in the stadium bleach- 
ers, and we act the clown. All of this can be a 
part of the joy of living. But some people do 
not know how to be foolish without being 
naughty! Evil always tries to use our natural 
inclinations to establish a beach-head. 

The Christian believes that life is good. 
Being good it holds a great deal of satisfac- 
tion, in short, it contains an abundance of 
fun. A person can enjoy life without escap- 
ing from it. Some people do not seem to 
know this. But the Christian believes that 
reality is not only endurable, it is also worth 
consumin, 


g. 

The rise in the sale of escape mechanism 
is a serious danger signal. It is an indication 
that many of our people are forgetting how 
to live. This ls a basic and cruel sort of de- 
feat. The sale is too great for alcohol and 
tranquilizers; stimulants and depressents; 
the illicit and the grotesque; too great in 
the United States for us to deceive ourselves 
into that we are making a real suc- 
cess of living in America. As a result, because 
of the and unmet needs of our 
people, America is again an urgent mission 
field! 

To turn the tide, to beat the devil, this 
elementary strategy must be applied, we 
must learn to play the fool without being 
the fool. 


PERSONAL INTEGRITY AND DISCIPLINE ARE 
IMPERATIVE 


Finally, the most obvious council of all. 
If we are out to beat the devil, we must not 
let any one talk us out of our backbone. 

The devil launches his attack slong the 
nerve centers, he musters force against those 
qualities that help us to stand up straight 
as people of dignity and principle. 

Unlike traditional Christian evangelism 
the devil does not seek an all out conversion. 
I do not know of anyone outside of fiction 
who “sold out” to evil all at once. For evil 
is satished with an occasional compromise, 
and an undefined morality. The devil is 
pleased with an openness to all sides where 
there Is the possibility that one will become 
suspicious of the old truth and Yascinated 
with new lies. 

C. S. Lewis in The Screwtape Letters has 
a senior devil, Screwtape, giving advice on 
how to be an effective demon to a junior 
devil named Wormwood. One of Screwtape’s 
complaints was, “We work under a cruel 
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handicap, everything must be twisted before 
it can be of any use to us.“ Indeed, evil has 
become proficient in this technique as a 
matter of survival. The devil changes the 
labels on things making positive identifi- 
cation difficult, if not impossible. A bottle 
of arsenic ought to be labeled “poison” in 
bold letters and embellished with crossed 
bones and skull as a warning to those who 
may not take the time to read. If this label is 
changed to “essence of peppermint” the ap- 
pearance of danger has been diminished 
while the probability of disaster has been 
greatly increased. The weaker the label, the 
more dangerous the poison. 

Our new day with its so called new morality 
seems incapable of conclusive ethical de- 
cisions. So mass media is being used to 
change the labels on some old poisons by 
advertisers and others who want a hearing 
or a reading. With Puritanism discredited 
and piety being made synonymous with hy- 
pocrisy it is easy to convince that: gambling 
is not so bad .. . divorce can be an adequate 
way of life free sex has its advantages 
and compromised honesty is the fruit of 
cleverness. ... 

If we have been drinking from any bottles 
where the labels have been recently changed, 
where the truth has been twisted for the 
sake of sales or circulation, then we had 
better brace up our backbones! 

After William James had seen Guido Reni's 
famous painting in the Louvre of the arch 
angel Michael with his foot on Satan's throat, 
he is reported to have said, "The world is all 
the richer for having a devil in it, so long 
as we keep our foot upon his neck.” 

Even underfoot he is too close for comfort, 
but if the proximity is unavoidable the posi- 
tion is correct. 

All of this is only the basic training for a 
long fight, but the Christian soldier takes 
the high ground when he doesn't let evil 
come any closer than can be helped, when he 
can make fun of the devil, when he can learn 
to play the fool without being the fool, and 
when his backbone is intack, his uprightness 
is unimpaired and his ethical Judgments are 
unpolluted. 

“Be sober, be watchful. Your adversary the 
devil prowls around like a roaring lion, seek- 
ing someone to devour.” 


Elco Corp. Wins President’s “E” Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, an 
electronics manufacturing firm in Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., the Elco Corp., of 
Willow Grove, has been conducting an 
ambitious program to sell and manufac- 
ture its products abroad. Recently the 
firm received an “E” award from Presi- 
dent Johnson in recognition of its ex- 
cellence in exporting.” 

I think my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in learning what one relatively 
small but growing company has accom- 
plished in opening up international mar- 
kets. 

Elco manufactures electronic connec- 
tors used in computers and other busi- 
ness machines. It first began seeking ex- 
port markets 8 years ago. Today foreign 
sales account for 12 percent of the com- 
pany’s $30 million annual sales. 

Benjamin Fox, president of Elco, per- 
sonally visited several foreign countries 
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in 1959 in an initial bid for export busi- 
ness. By 1961 Elco products were being 
assembled in England, Denmark, and 
Australia and, in addition, they were 
being sold to representatives in Japan 
and France. 

By 1964 Elco had set up manufacturing 
operations in England. Denmark, 
France, Germany, Australia, and Japan. 
In 1965 Elco entered a joint venture to 
manufacture in Canada. 

Elco has developed customer relations 
abroad by taking part in international 
trade exhibitions and holding seminars 
in foreign countries. 

We in Montgomery County are proud 
of Elco's efforts, which have furthered 
the national policy of increased exports. 
We are proud that Elco’s accomplish- 
ments have been recognized by the Fed- 
eral Government with the presentation 
of the President's E“ award. 


Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the House passed legislation 
which would authorize appropriations to 
continue the food stamp program. The 
Senate previously had passed similar 
legislation. However, the two versions 
differed as to the length of time the 
program would be extended. The House 
bill called for 1 year and the Senate for 3. 
I understand that the House-Senate con- 
ferees have met on two occasions, but 
have been unable to reach an agreement. 

I would like to urge the conferees to 
agree to an extension of the program for 
an additional 3-year period—the same 
length of time authorized by the orig- 
inal legislation enacted in 1964. I am 
convinced that a l-year limitation is 
unnecessarily restrictive and would pre- 
vent the Department of Agriculture and 
the participating States from under- 
taking the necessary forward planning 
which is essential to maintain an effec- 
tive and prudently administered food 
stamp program. 

The report of my colleagues on this 
bill had nothing but praise for the man- 
ner in which this program has been 
administered. The Department of Agri- 
culture is fo be congratulated for living 
up to the commitment made to the Con- 
gress in 1964 to gradually and carefully 
expand the program, The 3-year appro- 
priation authority enacted in 1964 has 
contributed substantially to this solid 
record of achievement. 

The successful implementation of a 
program of this nature requiring the co- 
operation of local, State, and Federal 
governmental bodies cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. State and local gov- 
ernments have major responsibilities for 
administering this program. They are 
solely responsible for determining who is 
eligible to participate, and for the actual 
issuance of food coupons. In order for 
them to provide for orderly and well- 
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thought-out expansion, it is essential 
that they have adequate time to provide 
the necessary financing, the training of 
personnel, and the preparation. of facil- 
ities. If the States have reasonable as- 
surance that the program will be con- 
tinued, they can proceed, as they have 
been since 1964, with careful and orderly 
planning. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a 3-year ex- 
tension should be enacted. However, in 
view of the fact that we are already in 
the second month of the fiscal year, I 
would be willing to settle for a 2-year ex- 
tension so that the Department and the 
States could begin to make definite plans 
for expansion in the current fiscal year. 
The Department has had many requests 
to expend the program into new areas. 
However, under the circumstances, it is 
not in a position to respond because of 
the uncertainty surrounding the pro- 
gram’s future. 

Approximately one-third of the Na- 
tion’s counties do not have a food as- 
sistance program. In all these areas there 
are people in the richest Nation of the 
world who need more food. I urge a 
speedy resolution of the differences which 
are holding up final action on this impor- 
tant piece of legislation. I would hope 
the conferees would see fit to extend the 
program for 3 years. If such an agree- 
ment cannot be obtained quickly, then I 
urge a compromise extending the pro- 
gram for at least 2 more years. 


Social Research Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
taxpayers are now financing a mass 
classroom facility for social research. 
Only the experimenting will be with hu- 
man beings, not guinea pigs. 

I insert the report which appeared in 
the February 11, 1967, New York Times 
in the Recorp: 

New School Buys OLD LANE’S STORE 

The New School for Social Research has 
purchased the former Lane department store 
at Fifth Avenue and 14th Street for class- 
room use. 

The school, which will retain its main 
building at 66 West 12th Street, paid a re- 
ported $4.5-million for the land and the 
three-story building that has been vacant 
since late 1965. 

Apart from acknowledging that “it’s going 
to be a classroom facility,” the school de- 
clined to comment yesterday on the use of 
the building, pending study. Built in 1951, 
the structure has 138,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

A Federal loan of “more than $1-million” 
helped to defray the purchase price, a school 
spokesman said. He added that the United 
States Office of Education had made a grant 
of more than $600,000 for renovating the 
building. 

The 31,000-square-foot site was purchased 
from Bernard Freeman, a realty investory, 
for $2,250,000. The site covers the east block- 
front on Fifth Avenue between 13th and 14th 
Streets. 
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The building's long-term lease, held by the 
McCrory Corporation, was acquired for more 
than §2-million, it was reliably reported. 
The transaction was completed Jan. 24. 

The Lane store was closed because of con- 
tinuing unprofitability. The former Lane 
chain, now Love's, is owned by Klein’s De- 
partment Stores; Inc., which is controlled by 
McCrory. 


Commencement Address of Prof. Gaston 
Pelletier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I invite your 
attention to a commencement address 
that is not bound by idolatry of estab- 
lished routine. It is one that presumes 
much that is hopeful in the new genera- 
tion. It is an address delivered by Prof. 
Gaston Pelletier of the English Depart- 
ment, Agricultural and Technical .Col- 
lege, Delhi, N.Y., at the commencement 
exercises of that college on June 11, 1967. 
Except for omitting some introductory 
observations within Professor Pelletier’s 
address, I offer it in its entirety for the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MENDING THE OLD ORDER 


It is often a necessity to war with prece- 
dent. Too often, the old way, the old road, 
the old rule simply will not do. It is often a 
compulsion then, felt not solely but espe- 
cially by those individuals from a newer or- 
der, from a newer tradition, from, let us say, 
& newer generation, to establish precedent 
rather than glorify it; to innovate rather 
than imitate; to lead rather than follow; 
to be in the process of becoming rather than 
merely having arrived“; to act and react 
rather than ponder passively. 

And these compulsions upset the existing 
older order. They cause antagonism and 
breaches of faith. They are considered revo- 
lutionary, yet they are but part of an evo- 
lutionary process. 
these upsetting compulsions 
Often freeze dialogue between one order and 
another, between one generation and an- 
other, between the implacable “establish- 
Ment”, now on the uneasy defensive, and the 
reactionary young and new, now disconcert- 
ingly on the offensive and very much on the 
move. It is often the parent order’s first re- 
action either to ignore summarily or to put 
down patently the voice of its own child now 
clamoring to speak for itself. The obvious 
tragedy is the misunderstanding that results, 
not because the new voice is unreasonable, 
but because the old one won't keep quiet 
long enough to listen. 

Before the parent order becomes too quick 
to slap the wrist or spank the flank of its 
mischievous child, before the parent order 
puts into a corner its parading and protest- 
ing child whose name is the new or current 
generation, it should perhaps be reminded of 
its own role in some recent history, much of 
which might well be the cause of that child's 
embarrassing and irascible behavior. 

The old order, older generation might be re- 
minded of some of its more notable achieve- 
ments in this our own century. Out of the 
backdrop of the Pirst World War (which some 
Myopic soul called the war to end all wars), 
there is the infamy of World War II, there is 
the infamy of the Korean “conflict,” and 
there is the infamy of the very real and very 
close but undeclared-declared insanity of 
World War IIT. 
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The older generation should be reminded 
of its role in such places as Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima, Budapest, The Bay of Pigs, 
Dachau and Auschwitz. It should be re- 
minded of its role in creating the “healthy 
climate” and “atmosphere of brotherhood” 
that lead to man’s humanity to man in the 
case of a certain six million Jews, and more 
recently in our own country, of such diverse 
people as Medgar Evers, Mrs. Liuzzo, or John 
F. Kennedy. 

It should be reminded of its contribution 
to the speedy solution of such problems as 
nuclear disarmament, racial and religious in- 
tolerance, pollution, over-population, disease, 
famine, and poverty. Perhaps the older gen- 
eration should not seek too much flattery for 
its having beautified the globe with such 
dubious embellishments as the Iron Curtain, 
the Bamboo Curtain, or its sturdy, well-built 
wall in Berlin. 

I catalogue these contributions to 20th 
century life, not to embarrass the old nor to 
intimidate the young, not to suggest that 
those of older generations bury their heads in 
shame, nor certainly, to provide the young 
with grist for their mills of protest and rebel- 
lion. I catalogue these realities because they 
are part of the fabric of 20th century life, 
the fabric into which you graduates must 
soon weave yourselves. If the cloth you in- 
herit from my generation or from that which 
preceded mine, is soiled and tattered, spotted 
and blooded, mangled and torn, so be it. You 
must learn to accept the cloth as it is. You 
must learn to live with fact, not fiction; with 
reality, not illusion. Merely to shout “J'Ac- 
cuse” at an older generation because the 
cloth it has left you is in disrepair, is con- 
tribute nothing useful. It is to do nothing 
but weaken whatever strands of connective 
thread are left between generations. You 
must learn, rather, to stitch and to sew. To 
shout execrations and invectives: is nothing. 
But to want to mend the cloth: is everything. 

We live in an age where rapid rockets in- 
vade almost daily the virginal outer spaces, 
in an age where science is becoming king, 
technology its loving queen, the computer 
their sputtering progeny, and man, their 
push-button vassal and serf. We live in an 
age where radioactivity may soon become our 
soul-brother, an age where such people as 
Bob Dylan, The Supremes, The Mammas and 
the Poppas, and Playboy’s Hugh Hefner are 
currently writing a new Third Testament. We 
live in an age of fire where monks and pa- 
cifists torch themselves to death, where bunk- 
ers become ovens and villages are napalmed 
out of existence, an age which must wonder 
how close to hell it really is. 

We live in an age which is slowly humaniz- 
ing the machine but dehumanizing man, ig- 
noring God but exalting jerks, an age tolerat- 
ing the topless, defying the beats and hip- 
pies, living by the pseudo-ethics of a new 
“immorality,” an age unfortunately forget- 
ful of what happened to the Roman Empire 
or to Sodom and Gomorrah, 

Ours is an age characterized by certain 
pessimists, and I suppose, by realists as well, 
as an age of confusion, uncertainty, anger, 
chaos, protest, unrest, violence, turbulence, 
suffering, prejudice, alienation, anguish and 
despair, an age where “absurd is the word”, 
“don’t get involved“ the motto, and “do unto 
others before they do unto you” the unwrit- 
ten eleventh commandment. 

We live in an age where a mahoganied Cy- 
clops stares at us nightly with its one blood- 
shot mangled eye, its monstrous voice growl- 
ing the virtues of little old wine-makers, 
white knights, and jolly green giants, those 
heroes of a new 20th century mythology. We 
live in an age where phenomenal wealth is 
more than balanced off by abject indigence, 
where a cornucopia is more than balanced off 
by an empty cupboard, where those who live 
well are too often ignorant of those who do 
well if they live at all, an age where bitter 
hatred and contempt too often exist between 
black and white, atheist and theist, Arab 
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and Jew, low-brow and snob, and sadly, even 
between parent and child. 

But more importantly, we live in an age of 
choice, of decision, an age where men of the 
old order, together with men of new and fu- 
ture generations may soon have to decide 
whether they wish to burn themselves at the 
stake of nuclear warfare, thereby atomizing 
civilization, or whether they wish to unify 
their strength, their imagination, their spir- 
it, their vitality, certainly thelr reason, and 
to borrow Churchill's phrase, their very blood, 
sweat and tears, to the making and remaking 
of a civilization, of a social order, of a man- 
kind that Is not savage, not primitive, not 
barbaric, but is one that is deeply and truly, 
one-hundred percent human. 

The last one-third of this century belongs 
in large measure to you young people. It is 
yours to claim, yours to impoverish, yours to 
perfect. The quality, and I daresay even the 
quantity of mankind will be determined by 
the quality and quantity of your thought, 
your action, your judgment. 

Mankind's future, whether bright or bleak, 
depends at least to a degree upon what you 
decide to do with the seed of learning plant- 
ed in you at this institution, You can neglect 
that seed, or you can nurture it. Mankind’s 
destiny lies in a crystal ball held largely by 
you, a ball which will surely fall and shatter 
if you abdicate your responsibilities by re- 
fusing to gaze full face into it. And you can 
be in no condition to gaze into it to face 
either present or future realities if you chose 
to travel the current escapist routes of snif- 
fing glue, smoking banana skins, getting 
hooked on pot or hashish, or taking psyche- 
delle trips a-go-go. 

The fabric of life you are inheriting is 
hardly a clean, wholesome and untattered 
one. Its edges are frayed interchangeably by 
boiling hot then frigid cold wars, its interior 
design marred by revolutions and counter- 
revolutions, Rather than a pure and peaceful 
white, its color is a shocking blood-red. But 
despite the shoddy condition of this cloth, 
despite your justifiable tendency to point the 
accusing finger, I implore you to accept the 
following mandates: 

Go forth and be forever known as that 
generation that not only accepts, but also 
adjusts sanely to its mutilated legacies; go 
forth and be forever known as that genera- 
tion that is indeed a belligerent one, but is 
one that bears its arms against intolerance, 
against suffering, and against ignorance. Go 
forth and be forever known as that genera- 
tion that indeed feels the need to kill but 
rather kills disease, kills poverty, kills hun- 
ger, kills prejudice, 

Go forth and be forever known as that 
generation that exalts not jerks and kicks, 
but God and human reason, that knows all 
the repulsive four-letter words of its day, 
but prefers to focus on the learning of such 
vocabulary as peace, integrity, justice, char- 
acter, honor, and on such phrases as faith 
in God, dignity of the human person, and 
love of man. 

Be that generation that resists vehemently 
any power structure that consciously or un- 
consciously tries to crush your originality, 
stifle your imagination, suffocate your spirit, 
or choke your creativity, whether in thought, 
art, or science. 

Go forth and immortalize yourselves by 
refusing categorically to let man annihilate 
himself. 

Perhaps the best counsel possible is to sug- 
gest that you echo the following affirmation 
by American Nobel Prize-winner, William 
Faulkner. 

“I decline to accept the end of man. It 
is easy enough to say that man is immortal 
simply because he will endure; that when 
the last ding-dong of doom has clanged and 
faded from the worthless rock hanging tide- 
less in the last red and dying evening, that 
even then there will still be one more sound: 
that of his puny inexhaustible voice, still 
talking. I refuse to accept this. I believe that 
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man will not merely endure: he will prevail. 
He is immortal, not because he alone among 
creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but 
because he has a soul, a spirit capable of 
compassion and sacrifice and endurance.” 

Two years ago, at another time but in this 
very place, a voice sang to you graduates 
during three magnificent lectures on William 
Golding. 

The voice was that of poet-professor Luke 
Zilles. 

It is only fitting that so as it was his voice 
that welcomed you to campus life in the Sep- 
tember of your college careers, so too should 
it be his voice that bids you farewell in its 
final moments. My message to you is con- 
tained in the concluding lines of one of his 
poems. I leave you to consider their value, 
and to consider whatever is implied for you, 
for me, indeed for all of us, especially in the 
final line. 


“I who have lost myself in quest of me, 
A man amid the magnitude of Man, 
A drop of blood into the sea of blood, 
Return to me, the least minority. 


And yet, . . the me, though lost, is found 
In Man as Men, the enlargement of the Me. 
That ample drop of blood that falls, erects 
A coronet of rubies on itself. 

Within the majesty of the Immense, 
Where booms the heart of Time enormously. 


Beyond all this, .. the stars crown love, 
Love that increases men, enlarges me. 
Permit this cricket his Magnificat: 

Love alone shall magnify my life.” 


Preservation of the Alligator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure that I rise to associate 
myself with the remarks of my colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Fasckl LI, and to serve as a cosponsor of 
his bill to provide protection to the 
American alligator, which was intro- 
duced on July 26, 1967. Similar legisla- 
tion was also introduced on July 26, 1967, 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

I consider myself quite fortunate to 
have enjoyed, on numerous occasions, 
the scenic and biological splendors which 
are combined in Mr. Fasceuu's district, 
especially in Everglades National Park. 
The people of his district, the Nation, 
and Members of this body should be 
deeply appreciative of the tireless 
stewardship he has displayed with regard 
to the natural resources of southern 
Florida. 

The bill which we introduce today 
affords all our colleagues the opportunity 
to participate in saving from extinction 
a most unusual animal whose history ex- 
tends back 200 million years. Having 
survived the tumultuous heavings and 
sinkings of the earth’s crust and its 
watery envelope; the extreme vagaries 
of global climatic pulses; and the depre- 
dations of predators in its ecological 
milieu, the alligator now faces extinction 
at the hand of man. 

As has been pointed out, the alligator 
is subject to a two-pronged attack from 
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civilization. The swampland habitat 
which is home to these huge reptiles is 
being ruthlessly torn from existence— 
drained, bulldozed, and subdivided, 
farmed, or developed industrially. Then, 
as the range is reduced and survivors are 
crowded together, poachers can conduct 
their butchery with greater ease. 

I have recently visited Everglades Na- 
tional Park and talked at length with the 
personnel, including Superintendent 
Allin, about both major threats to the 
gators—poachers and Army Engineers. 
It is sickening to think that extensive 
poaching operations can be carried out 
within the boundaries of an area 
designated by the Congress to receive the 
highest degree of protection of its nat- 
ural resources—a national park. So 
grossly outnumbered are the men whose 
duty it is to protect the wildlife, and I 
include both Federal and State rangers, 
that protection on the ground is virtually 


impossible. The hide hunters make use of 


every available scheme and device to pur- 
sue their hateful work. Aircraft, airboats, 
and radios are all used to advantage to 
capture the alligaters and avoid pursuit. 

Given this inability to protect such a 
vast expanse with additional rangers or 
wardens, there remains only a single at- 
tainable means of effectively cutting the 
flow of alligator hides in the channels of 
commerce. That method is the one pro- 
posed in this bill. By amending the pro- 
visions of the old Lacey Act we may lessen 
the market for the hides. As this in turn 
would reduce the return which the 
poachers could hope to realize, we could 
expect a significant drop in the number 
of animals taken for their skin. 

Mr. Speaker, I would stress to my col- 
leagues that the second threat to the 
American alligator, and indeed to all the 
splendid variety of life forms in the Ever- 
glades, is not so simple of solution. Those 
who prey upon these wild creatures by 
destroying or radically altering the en- 
vironment, hide behind a mask of “prog- 
ress,” or public service.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Corps of Engineers 
has over the past few years insured a 
high degree of accuracy to the predic- 
tions of all and sundry prophets of wild- 
life doom. Yet, despite validating the 
protestations of their critics, they con- 
tinue to dig, damage, and destroy. 

A case in point is the canal II project 
just east of the Everglades Park. Here 
these “engineers” were about to allow 
the intrusion of salt water far inland of 
the current fresh water—saline water 
interface. Such an intrusion would not 
only endanger local water supplies but 
wreck havoc among the biota of the park 
itself. The alligator for instance requires 
a fresh water environment. It was only 
the sheer outrage and voluble complaints 
of conservationists that prevented this 
from being an accomplished fact at this 
time. There is now a plan to modify the 
project somewhat in an effort to guard 
against salt water intrusion. I must con- 
fess to my colleagues that I maintain 
some serious reservations as to the effi- 
cacy of the modifications. I hope I will 
not be placed in the position of saying, 
“T told you so,” at some later date. 

The corps affects a most curious de- 
fense at times—and its arsenal of defen- 
sive mechanisms is great—that of piously 
stating that they do only what they are 
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directed by Congress to do. To this there 
is an element of truth, and it fs here that 
this body can make its second contribu- 
tion to the preservation of the alligator 
specifically, and vast numbers and kinds 
of wildlife generally. We must tell these 
people what to do. What we tell them 
must be that which takes full cognizance 
of the need to preserve and protect our 
diminishing natural environment and its 
inhabitants. 

I urge my colleagues, therefore, to sup- 
port these efforts—the United States 
Code amendment and careful inspection 
of corps projects—to stay the closing 
jaws of extinction which now threaten 
the alligator and his wildlife brethren. 


Soap Box Derby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all familiar with the Soap Box Derby 
championship which is held each year in 
Akron, Ohio. Most of us, however, are 
more familiar with the soap box derbies 
which are held in our local communities 
as preliminary competition to the na- 
tional championship. 

These soap box derbies are fine exam- 
ples of the type of activity which this 
country needs. They promote a keen 
spirit of competition among the partici- 
pating youth. Derby participants work 
long and hard preparing for their races 
and this is a great learning device, 

Furthermore, activities such as this are 
the real answer to much of our civil 
disturbances. We can take heart in know- 
ing that this is done without the Federal 
subsidies which some advocate as the 
only solution to riots and other unrest. 

In Lancaster, Ohio, we are very proud 
of our local derby. As the result of hard 
work by many dedicated people, the Lan- 
caster Soap Box Derby has contributed 
much to the youth in our area. 

One of my constituents, Mrs. Ralph E. 
Cochran, recently expressed her views on 
the Lancaster derby in a letter to the 
derby’s director. I am in complete agree- 
ment with Mrs. Cochran's views. 

Her letter follows: 

LANCASTER, OHIO. 
Mr. JACK FRIEND, 
Derby Director, Lancaster Soap Bor Derby, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Farenn: As the mother of a con- 
testant in the 1967 Lancaster Soap Box Derby, 
I want to express my thanks to you and to 
all of the other people who have made our 
local Derby second only to Akron's. 

Although my son lost in his first run down 
the track, the lesson he learned about being 
a good loser was worth as much as would 
have been his being a champion. This is 
one of the things that makes the Soap Box 
Derby so outstanding among the world's 
great youth activities. 

Both my husband and I cannot get over 
the dedication and hard work of so many 
in your organization. The Lancaster Derby 
has the only return lift in the world and the 
only Derby museum. We understand that we 
also have a racer storage building that is 
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considered the best of any local Derby's in 
the country. 

All in all, I cannot say enough for the 
Soap Box Derby and for the many fine peo- 
ple who have given themselves so generously 
for the betterment of our children. Con- 
gratulations! 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. RALPH E, COCHRAN. 


Operation Morale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, the great- 
ness of America and the fullness of its 
life are attributable to a large extent to 
the imagination and initiative of her 
people. Individual Americans, acting on 
an original dream or idea have created 
and developed facilities and services that 
enrich our lives and enhance our Nation. 

Lee Estes, a retired Air Force photog- 
rapher-journalist, is currently giving 
birth to a new kind of newspaper de- 
signed to meet needs and interests pe- 
culiar to men in the Armed Forces. Mr. 
Estes is not having an easy time with 
his new project, but he is working in- 
defatigably to do a job for our boys 
overseas. I think that his unique na- 
tional tabloid, by compiling hometown 
news from communities throughout the 
United States, offers a much appreciated 
service to our men. 

His story is told in the San Bernardino 
Sun. I submit it as a source of genuine 
inspiration. 

News From THE HOMEFRONT: Tiny PAPER 
Scores Bic Hrr Wrrx GI's 
(By David L. Otis) 

In an era when large metropolitan news- 
Papers fold with alarming regularity, The 
Stateside News, a national tabloid distributed 
among American military forces in Vietnam 
continues to print—but its future is a shaky 
one. 

The newspaper's home is in Apple Valley, 
and publisher Lee Estes, a retired Alr Force 
photographer-journalist, says circulation has 
topped 5,000. 

“In the past two weeks I have received 
Subscription requests from 43 military 
units,” Estes says with some distress. “One 
outfit ordered 25,000 copies. It’s just getting 
two big for one man to handle.” 

Estes, who mailed out the paper's third 
edition this week, is the one-man show— 
from publisher to circulation manager to ad- 
Vertising salesman. 

I got the idea for the paper during my two 
tours of duty in Vietnam as a military cor- 
respondent,” Estes recalled, We'd be out in 
the battle zones and the soldiers would come 
up and ask us what news we had heard from 
back home.” 

Estes began by ordering three of the 
largest newspapers from every state in the 
union. Scanning the 150 papers, he chose the 
most interesting local news to fill the 50 
separate state columns in the tabloid. 

His project has found support from the 
journalism world. Several newspapers, in- 
cluding the Idaho Statesman, Hawaii Star 
Bulletin, Seattle Times, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and the Newport News (Va.); Times- 
Herald and Daily Press volunteered monthly 
columns, Playboy Magazine donated the 
Playmate of the Month free. Milton Caniff 
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drew greetings from his comic strip hero, 
Steve Canyon. 

The first edition of the Stateside News 
found its way into battle-torn Southeast 
Asia last February. But while U.S. servicemen 
gave the paper rave reviews, the tabloid al- 
most immediately ran into financial prob- 
lems back home. 

While Apple Valley-Victorville area busi- 
nessmen have kept the newspaper alive by 
taking out small ads, Estes found few na- 
tional advertisers sympathetic to his cause. 

“I wrote 184 letters to national advertising 
firms,” Estes says, “and only one company, a 
beer manufacturer, showed any interest.” 

Estes even tried running free full page ad- 
vertisements, hoping to lure steady support 
from national accounts. “Few companies 
even answered my letters“ the publisher 
recalled. 

But while advertisers have proven scarce, 
encouragement has materialized from many 
camps. 

George Christian, presidential press secre- 
tary, wrote to say that copies of the Stateside 
News have been passed on to President 
Johnson. 

Senate Minority Leader Everett M. Dirksen 
of Illinois wrote words of encouragement for 
the fledging tabloid. 

And the requests for the free newspaper 
come daily from outfits in Vietnam. 

Estes said he sent the May issue of his 
paper to 20 units in Vietnam. The biggest 
bundle went to the aircraft carrier USS 
Kittyhawk. Five hundred copies were sent 
to U.S. bases in Thailand. The guys on the 
carriers write and tell me that when they're 
through reading The News, they pass the 
copies on to the destroyers and tankers," he 
said. 

The newspaper apparently has made an 
impact on the soldiers in Vietnam. One 
young Marine wrote that he was the 20th 
person to read the same copy of the paper. 
A chief petty officer called from San’ Diego 
on his return from Vietnam to congratulate 
Estes on the paper. 

A woman in Apple Valley arrives at the 
newspaper office for each issue. She won't 
tell Estes her name, but did tell the pub- 
Usher that she sends The News to her hus- 
band who is a prisoner in North Vietnam. 

A Pittsburg man called Estes to ask him 
to send a copy of the paper to his son. It 
seems a friend in Pittsburg had told him 
about the paper. The friend's son also was 
fighting in Vietnam. 

Most of the letters Estes receives from 
servicemen thank him for his interest. They 
tell him his newspaper boosts the troops’ 
morale. As Lt. Gen. John A. Heintges, deputy 
commander of the U.S. military forces in 
Vietnam wrote, “The Stateside News brings a 
touch of home to the troops, and is ap- 
preciated.” 

Estes says his policy is simple. “The State- 
side News does not carry any stories of vio- 
lence, politics or the Vietnam War. We print 
just the local news, so when the kids come 
back home, they won't be a stranger to their 
state.” 

What of the future? Estes admits that he 
needs help. He says he now must turn to the 
nation—clubs, church groups, Boy Scouts, 
anyone who has a desire to bring comfort 
to our soldiers in Vietnam. 

Estes talks of the possibility of putting out 
the newspaper twice monthly. And govern- 
ment loans to small business also are avail- 
able. 

But the publisher, who runs as much as 
$300 in the red on every issue, is working 
one day at a time. His operating costs are 
high (“I spend about $100 a month on tele- 
phone bills alone") and he gets no reduced 
mailing rates, although local Rep. Jerry L. 
Pettis, R-San Bernardino County has looked 
into mailing regulations for him. 

“I'll just keep pounding the pavement, 
looking for advertisers,” Estes says. And if 
he doesn’t find any? “There'll be an edition 
next month anyway.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has now reinflamed the anti-American 
movement of turning class against class 
to greater unrest by dignifying their ac- 
tivity under color of law. 

Riots are now not only made profit- 
able—they can be instigated with a doc- 
ument of Congress intimidating all local 
and State officers against taking preven- 
tive action until too late. 

Law once could be compared to a faith- 
ful wife—she was always beside a man 
and dependable. But the so-called civil 
rights laws of 1967 is promiscuous—her 
fidelity and virtue cannot even be eval- 
uated or understood by those who passed 
the bill. A real shady lady. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask to include the edi- 
torial from the August 8 New Orleans 
Times Picayune following my remarks. 
Some day spokesmen of the people will 
listen to the cries of frustration from the 
people and not a few pressure groups 
and do-gooders. The people want pre- 
ventive protection against open insti- 
gators of further violence. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1967 does not give it—the 
voters will need seek further for relief. 

OPEN INCITEMENT To Rior 


Within and without the country the cries 
of extremist Negro “leaders” for riot, burning. 
bloodshed in the United States grow more 
open. With or without tie-ins with com- 
munism, and to a considerable extent with- 
out regard or compassion for who it is that 
may be maimed, killed, ruined, the inciters 
throw volatile fuel on the flames of violence, 
or on coals they hope or believe are smolder- 
ing. The record, incomplete as it doubtless 18. 
calls for a clear, direct answer to the ques- 
tion of whether this is protected “free 
speech.” 5 

In the context of the riots that have oc- 
curred, ranging from minor rampages to 
disasters, such as to represent a flowing, pos- 
sibly unpredictable sequence of events, most 
laymen must find it difficult to believe that 
law and jurisprudence have so snarled affairs 
or become so ensnarled that the law-abiding 
have no recourse except to detect the verbal 
incendiary in the act of personally lighting 
and tossing a Molotov cocktail. 

It is impossible to look on this situation 
as a hypothesis, something that might occur 
in the future, something whose advocacy is 
merely abstract or “unpopular,” as the fetish 
phrase goes. If this is not the “crowded 
theater" of analogy; if fire“ is not being 
cried, and cried not merely as an indirect 
way through false alarm to bring about 
needless injury or death, but in a direct, 
literal fashion that minces no words, dis- 
guises no intent—that, too, is impossible to 
comprehend, As the cliche goes, this is con- 
dition—not theory. 

For the past four months there has been 
particular interest in the vocal activities, na- 
tional and international, of Stokely Car- 
michael. The Justice Department says some 
1,000 letters have been answered“ as to laws 
that may be applicable. It is only recently his 
utterances abroad to take on the pro- 
Castro, pro-Communist, anti-United States 
tinge. As far as can be told from excerpts 
from the Justice Department responses, it 
has not made up its mind in four months 
that it can optimistically prosecute him, or 
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obtain a conviction, under any federal law. As 
far as constitutional questions are concerned. 
the res may be considered tn terms 
of state laws as well. 

Letters are not mentioned in dispatches 
that may have questioned the inflammatory 
remarks of such persons as H. Rap Brown, 
Lincoln Lynch, A. Z. Young, LeRoi Jones, 
Floyd B. McKissick, on national and local 
scenes. Maryland state action has been in- 
stituted against Brown and two others (one 
white) in connection with July 25 rioting 
and burning at Cambridge. As to Carmichael, 
the State Department's movements to restrict 
and possibly take up his passport represent, 
to most people, mere slaps on the wrist. 

A San Francisco Chronicle correspondent 
quoted him as saying at Havana Aug. 1 
(among other things): “We are moving into 
urban guerrilla warfare in the US. We 
have no alternative but to use aggressive 
armed violence in order to own the land, 
houses and stores inside our communities, 
and to control the politics of those communi- 
ties . Our enemy is white America—the 
people of Vietnam are our brothers in a com- 
mon struggle ... We are not waiting for 
them to kill us. We will move to kill them 
first—or rather, we are working toward that 

* 


A few other quotes (excerpts) : 

H. Rap Brown, at Cambridge, July 24: 
“Black folks built America and if America 
don"t come around we're going to burn Amer- 
ica down.” (It was four hours later that 
Cambridge’s riot broke out.) 

Lincoln Lynch, at Franklinton, La., July 
24: . . If those rednecks at Bogalusa won't 
hire you, don't picket their stores any more, 
run them out of your neighborhood. Many 
of you are going to be asked to kill for free- 
dom—and you'd better be ready to kill.” 

A. Z. Young, at Franklinton, July 24: 
“They talk about Watts and burning—ev- 
erything will burn in the state of Loulsiana— 
burn, burn, burn.” 

LeRoi Jones, at Newark, NJ., July 22: 
Newark's rioting was a rebellion against the 
forces of oppression, brutality and legalized 
evil . . . We will govern ourselves—or no one 
will govern Newark.” 

Floyd B. McKissick (same date and place): 
“People have a constitutional right to revolt 
or use violence if they are victims of intol- 
erable conditions.” 

Amid the kaleidoscope of assumptions, 
charges, half-truths, blame-laying questions 
that now flashes concerning the riots, this 
facet right now is distinctive: “Does the 
U.S. law-abiding public have preventive pro- 
tection, or does it not, against open instiga- 
tors of further violence?” If so, we want it; 
if not, we must seek it. 


The So-Called Antirat Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OP DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion about the 
refusal of the House on July 20 to con- 
sider a rat eradication bill providing $20 
million a year to Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for 2 years. 

I share the concern about rat control, 
but passage of that particular bill would 
have been, in my judgment, a travesty. 
It was an inferior imitation of any worth- 
while legislation that we may be able to 
pass. Concerning the merits of the Presi- 
dent's rat bill, the Federal Government's 
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chief investigator of rats and wild 
rodents, Dr. Leo Kartman, said: 

A rat extermination program such as Con- 
gress recently refused to fund would not work 
anyway. Rat control should be part of a 
real, long-term community health program. 


There is presently some $448 million 
available for such things as rat and 
rodent extermination programs through 
the Department of the Interior; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; and the Agricul- 
ture Department. To have set up still 
another $20 million a year program under 
yet another Department, Housing and 
Urban Development, we would have al- 
lowed money to leak off in redtape and 
unnecessary administrative waste. 

The Congress balked at adding HUD 
to the other agencies already competing 
for rat control money, and those who 
criticize our refusal to allow that, while 
their hearts may be in the right place, 
either have not closely examined the 
President's poorly conceived rat bill or 
are purposely raising a totally false and 
specious issue. 

This controversy was recently summed 
up by a leading liberal spokesman, 
Daniel P. Moynihan, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, who himself grew 
up in a New York City slum, when he 
said in the Washington Post: 

The President seems to be doing nothing. 
Worse, he is denying it. Talk about the rat 
bill is meaningless. The rat bill ls nothing. 


It is time, it seems to me, for some 
people to stop talking nonsense on this 
important issue. A proliferation of pro- 
grams is no help, in fact it would be a 
hinderance. With three existing Federal 
programs for urban rat control and an- 
other for rural areas, it is no real solu- 
tion to add still another. That is one of 
the problems with Great Society solu- 
tions. 

Instead of getting to the heart of the 
problem, the administration sent over a 
worthless imitation of legislaion, having 
a fancy slogan, the antirat bill, and big 
Madison Avenue treatment. 

The Congress saw the bill was mean- 
ingless, even detrimental, and refused to 
hear it. Any measingful legislation 
would probably have cut back urban rat 
control money from two of three exist- 
ing programs and put enough money into 
a single workable program to do the job. 
Furthermore, legislation in this area 
should consider, along with rats, disease 
carriers of all types, such as cockroaches, 
mosquitoes, and other things. 

In my judgment, if we had passed the 
so-called rat bill, we would have suc- 
ceeded only in further compounding the 
frustrations of the poor people’ caught 
in the middle. 

The fact that a totally false issue has 
been raised concerning the rat bill 18 
summed up effectively by Congressman 
Henry Russ, a Democratic Represent- 
ative from the city of Milwaukee, who 
served on the subcommittee that consid- 
ered the bill, when he said: 

I am all for exterminating rats, but Just 
last year the Congress was at great pains to 
take some 10 or a dozen public health pro- 
grams, including programs in the environ- 
mental field, and to put them together into 
one p so as to move forward greater 
flexibility in Federal-State-local relations. It 
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was a remarkable piece of legislation in the 
Public Health Service. The President signed 
it last October. Under the act, which gives 
localities freedom to choose the things they 
want to concentrate on, at least seven States 
are now coming in with excellent vector rat 
contro] programs. But here, having done all 
that, what do we do but come in with an- 
other tiny specific program, very costly to 
administer. It gets HUD into the health busi- 
ness, it confuses the local health depart- 
ments who have been dealing uniformly with 
the Public Health Service of HEW, it is go- 
ing to result in shopping around, whether 
you get rat-control money from HEW or 
whether you get it from HUD, 

Worse, it is terribly inflexible. Take the 
Milwaukee health commissioner, with whom 
I discussed this matter. He has programs go- 
ing on all sorts of vectors, mosquito control, 
pigeons, rats, cockroaches, and several other 
things. Here we are picking out one of those 
and saying, this is it, and if you have to 
starve the rest of your program, that is too 
bad. So, because I do not offer this in a de- 
structive spirit, I am asking, why do you not 
in the administration forthwith go before 
the House Interstate Commerce Committee, 
which is taking up amendments to the Pub- 
lic Health Act next week, and add another 
$20 million to their $62.5 million annual 
authorization, and you do not even have to 
have a rat-contro! measure there because it is 
already there? 


Another point that needs to be made 
is that the control of rats and other 
disease-carrying rodents, is primarily a 
problem that can be met only through 
local action, with help, if needed, from 
the Federal funds which are available. 
Rat control experts agree that the only 
way to eliminate rats in urban areas is 
to starve them out. These experts have 
said that city garbage is the primary 
food source for rats, and that rats could 
be starved out in most urban areas in 6 
months if the cities adequately cleaned 
up_garbage, if food distributing agencies 
watched their practices, and if private 
citizens would take care to store garbage 
in sealed containers. 

As for Delaware, neither at the time 
the rat bill came to the House nor to this 
date, have I received any official requests 
concerning rat control programs or the 
availability of rat control money. 


A Statement of Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Iowa Department of the American 
Legion recently held its 49th annual 
convention at Davenport, Iowa. 

The convention delegates approved 
the following statement on law and 
order: 

A STATEMENT OF LAW AND ORDER BY THE IOWA 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 

For nearly half a century the American 
Legion has committed itself to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to maintenance of law and 
order; to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth. These and other noble prin- 
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ciples are incorporated in the preamble to 
the constitution of the American Legion. 
Today we look back with horror and revulsion 
on a series of riots and burnings, of pillage 
and plunder by hoodlums, psychotics and 
criminals in cities large and small through- 
out this great and beautiful and bounteous 
land. Nothing like this succession of out- 
breaks, with their violent and utter and in- 
human disregard of law and order has been, 
until now, known in this great country. 

The American Legion, Iowa Department, 
Calls upon officials, state and federal, to deal 
With this monstrous tragedy. We beseech a 
non-partisan approach to a solution of the 
underlying causes, We offer full support to 
the Presidential Commission appointed to 
investigate the origin of the recent disorders 
in our cities. We strongly urge the adoption 
of measures to prevent such awful disasters 
in the future. We urge speedy trial and 
Punishment of criminals convicted of par- 
ticipation in such crimes, We urge that the 
F.B.I, and all other appropriate investigatory 
agencies be authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate basic causes, and to uncover Any- 
thing of a conspiratorial nature involved. 

Finally, we urge that stern and realistic 
Measures be taken now, with every means 
in the power of local, state and federal gov- 
ernments, to abort future similar threats in 
their incipiency. 

We suggest that such preparedness in- 
Clude adequate training of required forces, 
Police, national guard and federal troops, 
with adequate equipment and adequate au- 
thority. And we demand that such units be 
Permitted and directed to use their power as 
field commanders must do against a foreign 
enemy. 

Let the word go forth and now that the 
Vicious tactics of the lawless will never again 
under whatever guise or for whatever cause 
be permitted to wreak havoc and infitct ir- 
Teparable damage, suffering and despair upon 
American communities; that every prac- 
ticable means of prevention can and will be 
used to that end. This can be the beginning 
of the restoration of law and order, of the 
Peace and tranquillity every loyal American 
desires and is entitled to enjoy. 


Air Force Pilots Like F-111 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, three of 
the supersonic F-111’s are being used by 
the Tactical Air Command in pilot train- 
ing at Nellis Air Force Base in Nevada. 
Probably within a few months these rev- 
Olutlonary new planes will be flying in 
Southeast Asia. 3 

Jerry Flemmons, of the Fort Worth 
Star Telegram, recently interviewed the 
Ait Force pilots involved in this exercise, 
known as Operation Harvest Reaper. 

The pilots are very enthusiastic about 
cris tevotutionary new swept-wing air- 

Gen. R. G. Taylor describes it as “a 
great airplane.” 

Col. James Randall stated that it “ex- 
ceeds expectations.” 

Col. Robert Mead calls it “a fine bird,” 
and Col. Charles Reed speaks of its 
numerous advancements in the state of 
aerial warfare as “a complete challenge.“ 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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am including the article by Jerry Flem- 
mons, which appeared in the Fort Worth 
Star Telegram on August 15: 
„Surza-Bmo“ GOING TO War Soon—AF PILOTS 
Eacer To Tesr F111 my BATTLE 
(By Jerry Flemmons) 

Netirs Am Force Base, NEV— The F111 is 
& super battle bird, the greatest thing with 
wings since angels. 

It is the “Cadillac of the Air.” 

It flies high and low, fast and siow, throws 
a power punch tougher than five World War 
II heavy bombers and sniffs out targets like 
a thirsty vampire. 

The Fill and its internal organs are a 
“radical effective departure” from any con- 
temporary aircraft. The supersonic plane is 
“the shape of things to come.” 

Air Force pilots—who should have been 
asked earlier—are saying these things about 
the Fort Worth-bullt Fill. They like the 
plane. It exceeds expectations, they agree. 

All of which causes one to ponder the last 
five exhausting, often infuriating, years in 
which the swing-wing aircraft was treated 
like a sweatshop orphan, flogged with angry 
words and pushed around like a shuffleboard 
puck from political whim to political fancy. 

The doers, pilots who will use the plane, 
have the F111 here, hardly a silver dollar’s 
throw from Las Vegas’ gaudy neon-nylon 
gambling and entertainment strip. 

In the words of one pilot, the F111 is hav- 
ing its legs flown off.” 

“We're flying in the morning, we're flying 
in the afternoon and sitting in the cockpit 
when its on the ground. We want to learn 
about this aircraft,” he added. 

Nellis Air Force Base is a Tactical Air 
Command headquarters, home of TAC Com- 
mand Center Central authoritative agency 
for deployment of fighters worldwide.“ It 
is the only such center in the continental 
United States. 

The base’s principal runway stretches 
north and south before a bar, red-clay 
mountain. Fronting the runway is a wooden 
building, out of which operates the 4520th 
Combat Crew Training Unit. 

Presently the unit incorporates the abil- 
ities of about 20 students and seven in- 
structor pilots, 

This is Harvest Reaper. 

The code name, or project designation, 
will carry the F111 to war, which means 
Vietnam since Vietnam is the only war the 
United States has at the moment. 

“Of course, it will be used in Southeast 
Asia,” one 4520th member said. “You don't 
build a $5 million aircraft to fly over the 
Nevada desert.” 

Harvest Reaper, however, officially is a 
closed subject, Ask, and the reactions are 
uniformly similar, Officers assume a bland 
military expression, toe the ground in ab- 
stract gesture. 

Eyes turn to the biue Nevada sky or to 
the reptilian-backed scraggy mountains 
which ring the Las Vegas basin, The officer 
searches for the right words, Eventually, he 
finds them: “No comment.” 

“No comment” is a fine, standardized, all- 
purpose retort full of security preservation 
and non-information. Military officialdom is 
no-commenting itself into hoarseness. 

What it means, though, la that the F111 
is going to war. Soon. Probably within six 
months. 

One clue to the Air Force's anxiety to 
place the new aircraft in battle Is the fact 
that the pilot training program was sched- 
uled to begin in September when first pro- 
duction models of the F111A-—Air Force ver- 
sion of the plane—emerge from General 
Dynamics-Fort Worth. 

Instead, pilots began the familiarization 
procedure last month, leaving General Dy- 
namics to rush through replacement parts 
and ground support equipment. 
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When plane No. 31—the first assembly line 
model—is delivered to Nellis in September, 
Harvest Reaper will become the 4480th Tac- 
tical Fighter Wing, a 250-man unit whose 
ultimate strength will be as many as 72 
Fiil's, 

And, by Jan. 1, 1968, or thereabouts, the 
F111 will be flying in Vietnam. 

The first F111 arrived here July 17, with- 
out prior public announcement or fanfare. 
Still, word moved around the base that the 
already-famous plane was due in, Children, 
wives and off-duty airmen swarmed to the 
field to see the aircraft. 

“It wasn't an arrival, it was a welcoming.” 

That was George Davis, a General Dyna- 
mics-Fort Worth executive, speaking. He and 
a GD crew are watching the training with a 
cautious eye. 

Davis, who shoulders the heavy title of 
executive assistant to the vice president in 
charge of the General Dynamics F-111 pro- 
gram, admits his company is maintaining a 
special vigil over the swing-wing aircraft 
(“closer than normal”), presumably because 
of the controversy that still rages around 
the plane. 

Davis, a test pilot for 12 years, has flown 
his pet plane and knows the project from 
blueprint to finished product. 

“The F111 is a highly versatile plane—this 
is an overworked word—but it really is 
readily adaptable,” he said. “It has a good 
fuel and good load capacity, high speed, good 
systems, can nayigate well plus deliver a 
heavy weapons load. 

“One F111 can put more bombs on target 
than any other contemporary airplane,” he 
added. 

The F111 is a needle-nosed, crew-of-two 
with cockpit-loaded mysterious black boxes 
capable of directing the fighter anywhere in 
the world in one day, carrying nuclear or 
conventional weapons. 

Its terrain radar scanning devices and 
automatic pilot capabilities lock in on any 
target in any kind of weather. Sweptback 
wings (“Like the ears of a racing grey- 
hound") allow speeds up to Mach 2.5 about 
1,750 miles per hour. 

The Air Force doesn't think of it as an 
airplane: It is a weapons system. \ 

The Department of Defense has ordered 
493 of the planes, 331 of which are for TAC. 
Remainder will go to the Navy, Strategic Air 
Command, the Royal Australian Air Force 
and the British Royal Air Force. 

Pilots are undergoing the transition from 
conventional jet to the super F111. (“We 
take off and land and ny in between.”) Here, 
there is no bombing—yet—nor is there an 
attempt to reach the maximum flight speed. 

TAC pilots work within a “tight enve- 
lope” of the plane’s capability, Still, they 
test and suggest improvements within the 
restrictions imposed upon them. 

What they think is important, perhaps 
more so than the political and high brass 
faction which has warred over the F111 since 
Its conception—five years ago. 

Capt. John D. Phillips is an experienced 
pilot. He first few the F111 at Edwards Air 
Force Base in California, later came to Fort 
Worth to continue training. He was one of 
four pilots who flew two Flll's to Paris in 
June for an air show. 

“The weapons system is the most advanced 
I have seen,” he says. “Unbelievable. 

“It is far advanced over anything else we 
have got. It is no longer necessary for a pilot 
even to see the terrain or the target. He can 
make a hit by using the terrain following 


“This (the F111) is the forerunner of all 
other aircraft to come,” he added. 

Gen. R. G. Taylor is commander of the 
USAF Tactical Weapon Center. He has flown 
the F111, “It’s a great airplane, a smooth air- 
plane,“ he claims. 

He particularly likes the plane's slow ap- 
proach speeds and landing techniques. 
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Col. James. E. P. Randall, an 16-year Air 
Force veteran, is director of operations for 
the F111 project. He flew POIs in Korea and 
the F106 in Vietnam. He has 109% hours in 
the F111. - 

“It is an easy airplane, a smooth airplane. 
The plane is more than I expected, particu- 
larly the radar systems. The radar systems 
exceeded all expectations,“ he said. 

The auto-pilot-radar-scanning system is a 
little unnerving at first, he said. It's hard 
enough for a pilot to trust himself to fly a 
plane, let alone a little black box.“ 

Col, Charles Reed, director of the F111 proj- 
ect at Nellis, called the plane “real new and 
different, a complete challenge to pilots.” 

Capt. John Shatz, the project maintenance 
officer, praised the plane's easy maintenance 
capabilities. “It is engineered and designed 
well. Maintenance was well thought out. The 
craft is easier to work with than the F105. 
Everything on the F111 is tailored to fit.” 

Col. Bobby Mead is the wing commander, 
He is a Vietnam combat veteran, 

“It's easy to fly,” he says. 

“There are a lot of gauges which make it 
look hard but the gauges are easy to go 
through and control. A pilot can go in blind 
and still do a good job, good or bad weather. 

“One of the biggest problems Is to get 
used to that guy in the seat next to you.” 

(The F111 has lateral seating with the air- 
craft commander on the left; the second man 
is navigator, systems operator and backup 

— those who fly it in battle, this is the 
picture of the F111. 

The super battle bird is going to war, to 
put the claims of its maker and its filers to 
the ultimate test, despite the no-comment- 
ing of officials. - 

Painted a natty two-tone green and tan 
camouflage, packed with computerized in- 
nards and holding the confidence of the men 
who will fly it, the F111 is going to war, 

That's war by Jan. 1, 1968. 

Happy New Year, F111. 


Bureaucracy Out of Control? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of a burgeoning Federal bureaucracy 
is both urgent and important. The many 
Federal programs are in danger of chok- 
ing to death from the very glut of Gov- 
ernment employees hired to administer 
them. 

This problem was brought home re- 
cently in an editorial in the Portland 
Oregon Journal. I believe it deserves the 
attention of every Member of Congress, 
and I present it here for their perusal. 

The editorial follows: 

BUREAUCRACY OUT OF CONTROL? 

Who runs our government? 

The question is one of mounting concern 
around the nation as a disturbing answer 
begins to come into focus. 

To a growing degree it is not elected offl- 
cials who operate the governmental machin- 
ery, but the hired hands entrenched in a 
bulky bureaucracy. 

Especially this is true of the federal gov- 
ernment, but it is also a growing problem in 
some state governments. 

Washington observers have warned in re- 
cent years that there are three potent parties 
and that the most powerful is the Bureau- 
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cratic party, because it runs government re- 
gardless of whether Republicans or Demo- 
crats are technically in control. 

This is not to discredit the career admin- 
istrator. But the system tends to develop 
autonomy from elective control and drifts 
farther and farther from direct response to 
public will, 

The Capitol Hill newspaper, Roll Call, con- 
tends also that Congress is slipping in its 
role in the check and balance system. The 
newspaper questions that Congress really 
controls the purse because the money it ap- 
propriates is spent by bureaucratic agencies. 

“Elected by no one and effectively respon- 
sible to no one,” Roll Call says, “it (bureau- 
cracy) has become a challenge to democratic 
values which few have come to understand.” 

Editor David Lawrence of the U.S. News 
and World Report contends that the federal 
government has become involved “in nearly 
every facet of American life,” and has grown 
so large that it is beyond the ability of any 
president and his cabinet to control. 

Lawrence calls for a 20-member presiden- 
tial council in addition to the cabinet. More- 
over, he would name a general manager for 
each department with salaries of around 
$100,000 to attract top executive talent. 

Roll Call suggests that Congress should 
modernize its operation with computerized 
data analysis and more and better trained 
staffs so that congressional “knowledge and 
understanding (can become) equal to that 
of those who have often usurped its role.“ 

One example of success in this approach 
can be seen in the Oregon Legislature, whose 
stable of talented fiscal experts provides al- 
ternative recommendations to executive 
budget proposals, contributing to the eco- 
nomy and efficiency of state government. 

Perhaps a renewed and intensified effort 
along the lines of the Hoover Commission 
should be undertaken to develop specific 
recommendations for improving the govern- 
mental structure. 

Certainly, it would be better to make an 
attempt to save government of, by and for 
the people than to surrender it to the army 
of bureaucrats they employ. 


Let’s Hit Enemy Supply Sources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
McNamara Putts PUNCHES: LET'S Hit ENEMY 

SUPPLY SOURCES 


Not even the computers programmed by 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara could 
possibly make sense out of his response to 
congressional pleas to use our air and sea 
power effectively over North Vietnam. 

The congressional criticism offered by Rep. 
Gerald Ford, Republican of Michigan, and 
a group of senators is highly pertinent. It 
demands an honest response and action. 

Why, the critics ask, does the United States 
of America still refuse to bomb three fourths 
of North Vietnam's petroleum storage? Why 
does the forbidden target list include one 
third of the power plants; 60 per cent of the 
key transportation facilities; all seaport in- 
stallations, and most repair shops? And why 
haven't two thirds of the outright army and 
navy facilities never been blasted? 

By some incomprehensible logic, the de- 
fense secretary insists that pulling our 
punches in Vietnam saves American lives, 
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Object of the war, he adds, is not to invade, 
but to curb the flow of supplies from the 
North. 

Says Mr. McNamara, “This requires that 
the air attacks be directed primarily against 
the military lines of communication. They 
are.” 

Don't most of the supplies in the increas- 
ingly sophisticated war flow through the port 
of Haiphong or a rail line from China? Yet 
most rail, and port facilities, canals and locks 
are not to be bombed, says the Pentagon. 

Mr. McNamara also knows well that once 
supplies leave Hanol they travel routes in 
Laos, Thailand and Cambodia that are not 
accessible to bombing. 

It would be interesting to hear him ex- 
plain to a rescued American shot down by a 
MIG how the sparing of northern airfields 
saves lives. It also would be interesting to 
hear specifics on why one fourth of the petro- 
leum supplies are bombed, while three 
fourths are not and are intact. 

Mr. McNamara is correct in asserting that 
the United States does not plan an invasion 
of North Vietnam, but he means a land in- 
vasion. We already have invaded the North's 
air space, but still do not fight a proper air 
war. 

It is, of course, high time that the Pen- 
tagon and Administration applied its touted 
“cost effectiveness” formula to the war in 
Vietnam. A bomb dropped on a military tar- 
get does not cost a penny more than one that 
lands on an empty forest. 

The cheapest and most effective way to 
destroy supplies is not when they are scat- 
tered over thousands of miles, but when they 
are stored or made in the North. 

And the “cost effective” way to win the 
war is through best use of our military 
strength against valid targets according to 
the best professional judgment of Army, Air 
Force, Navy and Marine Corps commanders. 
This is true cost effectiveness. 

And it might even save the cost of some 
travel to Washington where the commanders 
frequently fly to beg permission to win a 
war. 


U.S. Forest Service Job Corps Conserva- 
tion Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, an article on the Job Corps con- 
servation center in the August 14, 1967, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report adds 
another to the objective and positive ap- 
praisals of this important effort in youth 
rehabilitation and training. 

Life in the Job Corps: What a Camp 
Is Like,” captures in a short space the 
problems and achievements of a typical 
US. Forest Service Job Corps conserva- 
tion center as set against the goals Con- 
gress envisioned for this worthy program. 

My colleagues who have conservation 
centers in their own States are well 
aware of the fine work that is being done 

by Job Corps conservation center per- 
sonnel and Job Corpsmen. For those 
among us who have had no contact with 
these camps, I heartily recommend & 
visit to partake of a great experience at 
first hand. 

Under unanimous consent I include the 
article in the RECORD: 
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Lars IN Jon Corps: WHAT A CAMP Is LIKE 


(Note.—Now the Job Corps—considered an 
advanced experiment in “social engineer- 
ing'—is trying some old-fashioned ideas. One 
finding: A little discipline helps trainees a 
lot. Another: Instilling a healthy attitude 
toward work is more important than job 

A visit to.a North Carolina camp 
shows how it all works.) 

Camp SCHENCK, N.C—This little Job Corps 
camp in the hills of North Carolina, far from 
riot-torn cities, may have some lessons for 
the nation. 

‘Trainees who arrive here have an average 
education level of about the third grade. 

y cannot use a ruler. Some do not know 
the alphabet. Among the “high-school grad- 
uates;” none has tested recently above the 
sixth-grade level. 

Many are Negroes from city slums. Others 
are white youths from rural slums, Many 
were headed for lives of futility, unemploy- 
ment, relief, and maybe crime. 

Those who stick with the training at Camp 
Schenck acquire enough skill to get a be- 
ginner's job. Far more important, as camp 
Officials see it, they learn to work, keep clean, 
and take orders. 

JUST SERVED TIME 

Listen to Beverly Taylor, education instruc- 
tor, describe the boys: 

“These boys have had no one who would 
listen to them. They just served time in 
School; sat in the corner with nobody paying 
any attention. 

“One of them recently told me: When 
others weer learning to read, I was learning 
to use a knife. 

“If you will listen, they will talk and learn. 
The first thing I try to get across to them 1s 
that here they are not competing with any- 
one but themselves.” 

The camp's education program stresses 
basic reading and arithmetic. 

Then trainees are taught to apply thelr 
skills in practical ways—filling out job- 
application forms; applications for credit and 
for opening bank accounts; deposit and with- 
drawal slips for savings and checking ac- 
counts; checks and stub forms; income tax 
forms; and other paper work. 

About nine out of 10 trainees, whose aver- 
age age is 1754 years, have never driven a car. 
So driver education also is offered, since many 
jobs now require the use of a car or truck. 


HOW TO LIVE 

A major problem is teaching trainees to live 
With others. This sometimes takes months. 
A big hazard during this period is homesick- 
Ness, especially among those from the city, 
and they are in the majority. 

Robert Brown, a resident dormitory worker 
who lives with the boys, said: 

“We try to keep a neat dormitory. The men 
take pride in it. There la a trophy for the 
cleanest dormitory and we have won it often. 

“But I do not overstress this. Many of the 
boys are used to just dropping things, leaving 
them where they fall. We are looking for im- 
provement, not a sudden, miraculous, over- 
night change.” 

On the other hand, limits are enforced. 
One lesson officials at Camp Schenck say they 
have learned is that discipline is vital. 

Originally, they report, treatment of 
trainees was too lax. The staff was told to 
treat the boys with kid gloves or they would 
quit. Now discipline at Camp Schenck and 
other Job Corps camps has been tightened. 

Said Wayne McKinney, and education 
instructor: 

“These men want discipline and need disel- 
pline. For example, when they left on one 
vacation period, we said that when they came 
back there would be no more smoking in 
classrooms. We feared a big rebellion. Instead, 
I did not hear one complaint.“ 

HOW TO WORK 

A course called "The World of Work” is the 
most important part of the Camp Schenck 
Program, in some officials’ view. 
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This course is designed to change work attl- 
tudes and give practical instruction in find- 
ing and keeping a job. 

Camp officials are convinced, by experience, 
that specific job training is less important 
than motivating youths to work. Pat Thomas, 
the director of Camp Schenck, put it this 
way: 

“The main thing we try to accomplish is a 
change in attitude. Most employers are not 
interested in the skills we can teach. They 
say: Send us a boy with good work habits 
and the ability to get along with other work- 
ers, and we will train him” 

As a result, more stress now ts being put on 
teaching trainees to get out of bed and get 
to work on time; to wear proper safety equip- 
ment; to carry out the orders of the super- 
visor; to take responsibility, often for the 
first time in their lives. 

Each youth's performance is rated dally 
and promotion depends on performance. Pay 
is raised with each promotion, from a base 
level of $30 a month, up through a series of 
$5 raises, to a maximum of $50 a month. 
Trainees also get room, board, and clothing. 

Otis Shipman, a work supervisor who was 
a first sergeant in the Army, said the Job 
Corps’ new methods are producing results. 
He added: 

“Army recruits act like they are doing a big 
favor by serving their country. High-school 
kids think they know it all. You can't tell 
them anything. 

“But these Job Corps men have gone 
through it. They have been knocked sround 
and beaten down. They know they are not 
prepared to make it on the outside and that 
this camp is a real opportunity for them. 

“I have had absolutely no trouble with 
these men. They are here to learn and they 
want to learn. The main thing we try to 
instill in them is confidence in themselves.” 

The Job Corpsman who finishes training at 
Camp Schenck has learned to be a beginning 
carpenter, mason, auto mechanic, heavy- 
equipment operator, cook, Janitor or hospital 
orderly. 

The camp's graduates, whose training may 
take anywhere from nine months to two 
years, come out usually skilled enough to be 
aides or helpers. They are ready to go into 
a commercial kitchen as cook's helpers, for 
example, rather than as chefs, 5 

They are prepared to be first-class filling- 
station attendants, not qualified auto me- 
chanics. 

About one out of every three goes on 20 
an urban Job Corps center for more inten- 
sive job training. 

Camp Schenck officials try to keep In touch 
with graduates. Director Thomas reported 
that “of 208 men who left the camp in the 


last 18 months, we have been able to place j 


76 in various jobs ourselves. 

“Most of the others went to urban Job 
Corps centers, entered military service, found 
jobs in their home towns, or re-entered 
school.”* 

Many of the Camp Schenck enrollees had 
tried before to join the armed forces but 


‘had failed tests, After being taught reading 


and math, they often try again, and qualify. 
TOWNSPEOPLE’S VERDICT 

What do people in the towns near Camp 
Schenck think of the Job Corpsmen? 

Said Richard Wynne, executive editor of 
the “Citizen-Times,” of Asheville, 30 miles 
away: 

“When it was announced that Job Corps 
camps were to be built in western North 
Carolina, there was a lot of uproar about it. 
Most people were frankly worried, and looked 
for something to happen. So far it hasn't.“ 

Asheville’s chief of police, J. C. Hall, added: 

“T have not had one complaint about the 
Job Corps from townspeople. A few of the 
boys, not used to liquor, have Leen taken into 
custody, But none has been arrested for any 
crime here.” 

In Brevard, a smaller community closer 
to Camp Schenck, there was one minor in- 
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cident blamed on Job Corpsmen. It turned 
out later that a few youths from another 
town were to blame. . 

The Job Corps has won friends in Brevard. 
The town has a local theater group and 
corpsmen have helped design and build sets 
for its plays, and participate in the cast. 

Also, corpsmen have helped fight forest 
fires, Recently trainees saved a home from 
a fire and the grateful owner invited 50 to 
a picnic supper. 

COSTS, AND PROBLEMS 


Because it is a typical Job Corps opera- 
tion, Camp Schenck has all the problems 
that have plagued the parent Job Corps. 

Costs to taxpayers, for example, come to- 
about 84,700 a year per trainee at Camp 
Schenck. This excites many people, including 
members of Congress, who know that $4,700 
a year is more than the most expensive prep 
schools charge to educate wealthy youths. It 
is two to three times as much as the average 
family pays to keep a son or daughter in 
college. 

Camp Schenck administrators give this 
explanation: The Job Corps per man 
reflects a full year—12 months, rather than a 
nine-month school year. Too few colleges 
charge students the total cost of their educa- 
tions. Also, about $1,500 of the Job Corps’ 
cost per man goes for material, supplies, and 
equipment used on work projects. This came 
to a total of $300,000 last year, but the capital 
improvements made by the corpsmen—they 
are restoring old structures in the Pisgah 
National Forest and building new visitors’ 
facilities—haye been appraised at $550,000. 

Of the personal expenses for each youth, 
estimated at $3,000 a year, medical and 
dental care is a big item. One of the main 
reasons is that 85 per cent of the trainees 
have never seen a dentist before coming to 
Schenck, and extensive dental repairs are 
routine, costing around $2,000 a month at 
this one Job Corps center. 

Contributing to cost problems is high 
turnover among trainees, Camp Schenck used 
to lose 50 per cent of Its trainees before they 
finished their training. That's been cut to 13 
per cent. 

Officials are worried, too, about the rising 
percentage of Negroes among trainees, be- 
cause they are afraid the camp will be 
virtually segregated—almost all Negro—if 
the current trend continues. 

Better buildings, and more education in- 
structors, also are needed. 


Monkey Research 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not surprising that the Federal Govern- 
ment is headed for a huge budget deficit. 
Many of us have repeatedly 
deep concern about the ever-increasing 
spending by the Federal Government for 
a variety of nondefense programs. 

Financial realities cannot be ignored 
so it is not surprising either that Con- 
gress is now being asked to increase taxes 
to help meet the budget deficit. 

While there is no question but that 
expenses of the Federal Government 
must be paid for at the same time the 
executive branch should exercise every 
reasonable restraint to curb undue ex- 
penditures of tax moneys. Unfortunate- 
ly, needed restraints are not always ex- 
ercised. 
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Recently the National Science Foun- 
dation listed various research grants 
made by the Foundation. One of the 
grants amounting to $13,500 was for a 
program entitled “Social Behavior of 
Old World Monkeys in the Caribbean.” 
Since it was hard to see why Govern- 
ment funds should be expended for such 
purposes I wrote to the Director of the 
National Science Foundation expressing 
my position on the grant. Obviously, an 
item such as this does not have a large 
impact on the overall budget, but it does 
symbolize, I believe, certain prevailing 
attitudes about Federal spending. The 
response I received from the Director of 
the National Science Foundation does 
little to alleviate my concern about using 
tax money for such grants.. 

Since I believe Members of the House 
will be interested in seeing the corre- 
spondence on this matter, under leave to 
extend my remarks I submit the two let- 
ters for inclusion at this point in the 
RECORD: 

JuLy 26, 1967. 
Mr. LELAND J. HAWORTH, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mz. HaworrH: It is my understand- 
ing that a grant in the amount of $13,500 
has recently been made by the National 
Science Foundation for a project to study 
the “Social Behavior of Old World Monkeys 
in the Caribbean.” 

Because of the high level of Federal ex- 
penditures and the prospects for continued 
high deficit spending the current Federal 
fiscal situation is a matter of concern. In 
fact, as you know, the President has called 
for increased taxes in the form of a sur- 
charge on income taxes. 

In view of the current budgetary situa- 
tion, it would not appear to me that we 
should incur further Federal spending for 
a project calling for a study of the “Social 
Behavior of Old World Monkeys in the Carib- 


While it is difficult to see the merits of 
expending tax money for such a study even 
under favorable budgetary circumstances, it 
is to me inconceivable why such a project is 
funded at this time. 

Though the amount of funding involved 
in this particular instance is not large in 
relation to the overall Federal budget, it is 
all-too obvious that every item in the Fed- 
eral budget is important to the total spend- 


picture. 
It is my hope that henceforth greater care 
will be exercised with regard to expendf- 


Member of Congress. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Hon. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mz. Lipscoms: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 26 objecting to the National 
Science Foundation grant for a study of pri- 
mate social patterns in the Caribbean, to be 
conducted by Donald S. Sade of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Representative Roudebush has also 
written to me objecting to the Foundation’s 
support of this project, and I'm glad to send 
you a similar report. 

The as well as the Executive 
Branch, has called for increased research ac- 
tivity in the social sciences in the hope that 
our ability to deal with social problems can 
be advanced to match the pace of achieve- 
ment in the physical and biological sciences. 
With this in mind, the social sciences have 
received special stimulus from the Founda- 
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tion in the past several years, and in our fis- 
cal year 1968 budget request now pending 
before the Congress I have proposed an in- 
crease of 25% in the level of research sup- 
port, over fiscal year 1967. Dr. Sade’s study 
of social behavior in rhesus monkeys—a 
study that obviously is not feasible on hu- 
man populations—is among those that sup- 
port this increased effort to better under- 
stand problems of human social behavior. 

In carrying out the Foundation’s mission 
to support basic research, it is essential that 
we continue to undertake the study of fields 
which—even though they may not have 
any immediately obvious application—offer 
promise of advancing our knowledge and im- 
proving man’s ability to adapt successfully 
to his material and social environment. We 
consider that research which may foster bet- 
ter understanding of humans is directly and 
immediately relevant to the Foundation’s re- 
sponsibllities. The need to explore a wide 
range of approaches to achieving that under- 
standing is evident as we examine our prob- 
lems, both international and domestic. 

Sincerely yours, 
LELAND J. HAWORTH, 
Director. 


Class War—Communist Objective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday's 
meeting of so-called poverty leaders 
should remind all Americans that the 
Red objective remains class war. The 
Communist movement has successfully 
exploited many black people to serve as 
shock troops. The united front move- 
ment now appeals for the poor down- 
trodden whites to give the appearance 
5 a class war. The poor against the 

ch. 

Thanks to our Supreme Court and its 
antipeople decisions, the Anne Bradens 
and like revolutionists are tolerated to 
_— and nurture their seeds of class 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the report on the 
National Student Association from the 
August 16 Washington Daily News fol- 
lowing my remarks. These would be good 
organizations to see how much OEO 
money they receive in the interest of the 
poverty revolution. 

New THEORY AT NSA CONFERENCE: ROLE 
SOUGHT FOR THE “Poor WHITES” 
(By Michael Bernstein) 

North and South poverty leaders yesterday 
urged Americans—mainly the young ones— 
to get into poor, white neighborhoods and 
teach people that they and ghetto Negroes 
are fighting the same battle. 

As Mike James of JOIN, Community Union 
Project, Chicago put it: “Whites and Negroes 
are exploited by the same ogre: capitalism.” 

He complained to National Student Asso- 
ciation delegates meeting at the University 
of Maryland, that “The press plays up the ra- 
cial, not the class aspects of the riots.” 

Mr. James said poor whites and Negroes 
actually have at least two things in common: 
a hostility toward the police and the system. 

“As one poor white woman in Chicago told 
me,” he said, “ ‘I may not like Negroes, but if 
they came up here fightin’ cops, we'd have to 
help the Negroes.’” 

Mr. James, who admitted he has no love for 
policemen in general, warned that the “pent- 
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up hatred" against the law and the govern- 
ment could lead to traditional white-Negro 
social riots. 

He urged all students to get involved with 
helping poor white to relate to poor blacks so 
they might form a coalition some day to bet- 
ter themselves. 

Another speaker, Mrs. Anne Braden of the 
Southern Conference Education Fund in 
Louisville, Ky., who like Mr. James, is white, 
agreed poor whites will have to organize if 
they are going to help themselves. This can't 
be handled from the top down,“ she said. "It 
is silly to talk about a black-white coalition 
now,” she added, “because no one is working 
to organize the white people." 

NEW WAVE 


She claimed there is a new “wave of repres- 
sion" in the South to keep poor people down. 
Part of this, she said, was last week's arrest 
of Al and Margaret McSurely in Pikeville 
County, Ky., on charges of possessing Com- 
munist books and papers. 

The couple, both former United Planning 
Organization workers now helping the poor 
in Appalachia, were arrested under a law 
which the U.S. Supreme Court threw out in 
1956, she claimed. The McSurelys were 
charged only because they were helping the 
poor fight for their rights, she contended. 

Mrs. Braden urged the students to write to 
the Kentucky Governor Edward Breathitt to 
to protest the arrests. 

“BEAUTIFUL” SIDE 


Lawrence Guyot, Mississippi Freedom Dem- 
ocratic Party, brought frequent applause 
from the audience in a short speech in which 
he said “there’s one beautiful thing about 
the riots: for once it's been made clear to 
everybody—blacks and whites—who in the 
hell the enemy is. The only function of insti- 
tutions in this country ts self-preservation.” 

He said the only institution which should 
be abolished, though, is the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Later Mr. Jones said he would add the gov- 
ernment to that list and Mr, Guyot grinned 
broadly and said he'd go along with that. 


Representative Bob Wilson, of California, 
Addresses Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Congress an 
address of great significance delivered by 
our able and beloved colleague the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Bos WIL- 
son] before the 72d Annual Convention 
of the Jewish War Veterans, now in ses- 
sion in Washington. 

Congressman Wilson notes in his 
forthright speech that he has asked the 
Department of Justice to examine evi- 
dence to determine if the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee— 
SNCC—should be required to register 
under the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act as an agency of the Arabs, Commu- 
nist Cuba, China, Russia, or whoever else 
SNCC may represent. The Congressman 
has taken notice of admission by SNCC 
officials that anti-Jewish propaganda 
material disseminated by SNCC is being 
obtained from the Arab Embassies in 
Washington. 

I am delighted that our colleague 
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called public attention to this disturb- 
ing and apalling revelation and I am in 
complete agreement with him that we 
have enough domestic racial strife with- 
out allowing foreign embassies to spread 
additional agitation throughout our 
country. 

I am also in complete agreement with 
the gentleman from California’s analy- 
sis that SNCC is following an old Marx- 
ist and Nazi technique of trying to turn 
race against race, religion against re- 
ligion, in an effort to divide and conquer. 
I totally share the gentleman's convic- 
tion that it is dangerous to the national 
security of the United States to continue 
training in this country of Arab military 
officers who represent governments 
friendly to communism. 

I am submitting for inclusion in the 
Recorp at this point the text of Con- 
gressman Wuuison’s very important ad- 
dress. I heartily compliment the gentle- 
man for his courageous, timely, and en- 
lightening speech and urge all our col- 
leagues to read it. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE Bos WILSON, OF 
CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE 72D ANNUAL Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WasHinorTon, D.C. 


I am extremely pleased to meet with and 
greet this important convention of Americans 
of Jewish faith from throughout the nation. 
It is my understanding that the Jewish War 
Veterans organization is actually the nation’s 
oldest active war veterans’ group, founded 
by patriotic survivors of the Civil War. Your 
present membership covers the span from 
World War One to Viet Nam. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, I have long been aware that 
Americans of Jewish faith have served our 
nation during her wars in numbers exceed- 
ing the numerical proportion that might be 
indicated by the percentage of Jewish citizens 
in our general population, It is also my honor 
to salute an organization whose ranks in- 
clude the worthy holders of decorations rang- 
ing from the Congressional Medal of Honor 
through the other awards that America be- 
stows upon her most loyal sons. 

I have heard with great interest of your 
concern over the urgent need for the United 
States Government to deal with threats to 
our security created by two extremist move- 
Mments—Black Power fanaticism and Arab 
Power extremism. 

Some evidence has emerged to indicate 
that these two movements, both of which 
exploit religious and racial emotions, are 
beginning to collaborate. 

Some weeks ago, I informed the Depart- 
ment of Defense of my conviction that any 
nations collaborating with Communism, 
especially the Arab states that severed rela- 
tions with America and vilified us, forfeited 
any right to have their military personnel 
trained in the United States. I am pursuing 
this problem because of the unrelenting Arab 
involvement with the Soviet Union and anti- 
American policies. It is with dismay that I ob- 
serve that the Administration is still allowing 
Arab military officers and technicians to have 
access to classified weapons and technical 
manuals of our armed forces. These men 
serve governments who support the Russians, 
the Chinese Communists, the Viet Cong, and 
the North Vietnamese. 

You can then understand my consterna- 
tion to learn that Ralph Featherstone, pro- 
gram director of the so-called Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, known as 
“SNCC", has admitted that SNCC obtained 
anti-Jewish and anti-Israel propaganda ma- 
terial from Arab embassies in Washington. 
It is very possible that some of this vile 
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propaganda came from embassies of Arab 
States whose military officers are still enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of American taxpayers of 
all faiths. : 

The new anti-semitic line of SNCC has fol- 
lowed a worldwide rise in Communist anti- 
semitism. Moscow set the pattern for ven- 
gence after the armed forces of Israel de- 
feated the Arabs who were acting, by proxy, 
for their Communists allies. Anti-Jewish 
propaganda erupted in Russia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and elsewhere. The Communists 
sought to continue efforts to penerate the 
Moslem world by singling out the Jews as 
scapegoats. 

In this context, we notice the participation 
of Stokely Carmichael, a notorious SNCC 
leader, in the recent Havana, Cuba, confer- 
ence of elements seeking to promote chaos 
and Communism in the Western hemisphere. 
Just as Russia exploited Arab emotions in 
instigating war in the Middle East, the 
leftists of SNCC are seeking to introduce 
anti-semitism into the racial war they are 
trying to start in the United States. 

The un-American passions of anti-semi- 
tism would be added by SNCC to the cauldron 
of the “hate whitey” fanaticism that SNCC 
is stirring up. We cannot allow this cauldron 
to boil over. 

SNCC is following the world Communist 
technique of turning race against race, reli- 
gion against religion, group against group. It 
is the old Marxist and Nazi technique of 
divide and conquer. 

Since SNCC has admitted acting as a 
propaganda conduit for Arab embassies, I see 
great wisdom in your suggestion that SNCC 
be required to register under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, Accordingly, I am 
asking the United States Department of Jus- 
tice to examine all available evidence to 
determine if SNCC can be required to register 
as an agency of the Arabs, Communist Cuba, 
China, Russia, or whoever else they may 
represent. 

The F. BI. should be instructed to maintain 
the closest surveillance on this group which 
advocates prejudice, violence, and subver- 
sion. SNCC would sabotage everything Amer- 
icans of all races and creeds have tried to do 
to perfect our society and improve the lot of 
all our citizens. 

Another proposal that Iam making, in view 
of the psychotic ravings of SNCC leaders, is 
that persons like SNCC Chairman Rap Brown 
be committed for mental observation. When 
a person calls himself “non-violent” and 
simultaneously urges his followers to “burn 
America down” and obtain guns for a para- 
noid racial war, we can reasonably doubt his 
sanity. 

There is also the legal question of whether 
Brown is mentally capable of defending him- 
self in the trial he faces in the State of 
Maryland on charges of instigating wide- 
spread arson in Cambridge, Md. To make this 
determination, he should be admitted at once 
to a Maryland state hospital for the insane 
or to a Federal mental facility to determine 
his degree of sanity. Brown is presently free 
on bond, creating a situation of danger to 
himself and to the general public. 

The same concept applies to other SNCC 
leaders who claim to be fighting prejudice 
but actually are reviving Nazi-style anti- 
semitism, the most terrible manifestation of 
racism of modern times. Any “rights” worker 
demonstrates symptoms of a split personality 
when he agitates against other groups on 
racial and religious lines, whipping up 
prejudice and hate. 

Not only will this have the salubrious ef- 
fect of protecting sick individuals and the 
community in which they live, but it would 
allow the public to recognize the distorted 
thinking of Black Power fanatics for what 
it is—a outpouring of sick ranting and rav- 
ing, fed from the hate springs of foreign po- 
litical ideologies. 

Let us turn to a foreign manifestation of 
extremism symbolic of the anti-American 
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prejudices being spread in the wake of the 
recent Middle Eastern war. The Washington 
Post has reported this week from Karachi, 
Pakistan, that Pakistani newspapers said that 
government's political circles were “shocked” 
at the appointment of a person they de- 
scribed as “the senior vice-president of the 
well-known Jewish international concern of 
Coca-Cola” to be the new American Am- 
bassador to Pakistan. The gentleman at- 
tacked is Benjamin Oehlert, Jr., who happens 
to be a Protestant. But the Pakistanis never- 
theless characterized Mr. Oehlert as a Jew, 
as if there should be some scandal if an 
American of Jewish faith were, indeed, as- 
signed to Pakistan. 

Pakistan meanwhile denounced American 
relations with Israel and sided with the pro- 
Communist Arab forces that sought to de- 
stroy the State of Israel, a pro-western re- 
public. 

I would remind Pakistan that Americans of 
all faiths pay the taxes to finance the huge 
aid programs we have extended to Pakistan. 
We also notice that the Pakistan Interna- 
tional Airlines is granted all courtesies by 
Peking and transports Communist Chinese 
personnel to the Arab world and Africa, In- 
deed, Pakistan allied herself with Communist 
China against India. Pakistan continues to 
serve as a funnel for the channeling of 
Peking propaganda to the Middle East, 
especially Cairo, and points in Africa. 

Although human slavery still exists in 
Pakistan, Karachi has indicated sympathy 
for the Black Power revolution in America. 

I think the time has come to re-examine 
our aid program to Pakistan. Also, new mili- 
tary supply arrangements must be re- 
evaluated at once. 

Pakistani military officers are trained in the 
United States. What is to stop them from 
going from here to Communist China or even 
to Hanoi to pass on the techniques and mili- 
tary data they acquire in U.S. Army training 
facilities? 

The whole question of training military 
Officers from any nation that colloborates 
with Communism was wisely raised by your 
convention. I wish to assure you that I will 
not relax in my own efforts to remove such 
personnel from our installations. Some are 
even trained as jet pilots, at the expense of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

It is ridiculous to lavish our secrets an of- 
ficers of nations that do not share our devo- 
tion to freedom and find themselves more 
sympathetic to our enemies. 

I might add that if any nation is entitled 
to training assistance and the sale of military 
supplies it is the State of Israel which stood 
single-handed the Communist- 
equipped and Communist-trained Arab on- 
slaught. 

It is an honor for me to address your con- 
vention and to commend your objective of 
continuing to fight as civillans for the free- 
dom you fought for on so many battlefields, 


Welfare, or Politics? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, two gen- 
erations ago the welfare programs were 
conceived and dedicated to the Ameri- 
can principle of helping our less fortu- 
nate rehabilitate and improve themselves 
so they could become productive, work- 
ing, taxpaying citizens. 

Over the two generations we have but 
educated another generation that they 
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can live off the builders and have more 
free time for political action. 

Now Congress is under attack for try- 
ing to limit the number of illegitimate 
children being nurtured and raised on 
the tax roll. 

And to top it all, the civil rights bill 
of 1967 under A(7) could even protect 
the civil rights of the welfare recipient 
and the welfare recipient rights orga- 
nizer—they now have a legal protection 
in their dole which is far more than the 
taxpayer, businessman and laborer to 
protect his civil rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the column of 
William Steif from the August 16 Wash- 
ington Daily News following my com- 
ments. 

GARDNER Hrrs HILL ACTION: 7.6 MILLION on 
WELFARE IN UNITED STATES 


(By William Steif) 


Secretary John W. Gardner of the Health, 
Education and Welfare department has 
sharply criticized a key congressional com- 
mittee’s plan to limit the number of children 
receiving payments under the nation’s biggest 
welfare program. 

The plan to curtail the aid to families with 
Dependent Children program is included in 
the administration's social security bill on 
which debate was scheduled to begin today 
in the house. The House Ways and Means 
Committee changed the Administration's 
welfare proposals before sending the bill to 
the House. 

Under the House committee's plan, Mr. 
Gardner said, “the Federal Government would 
be foreclosed from sharing in the support 
of children whose condition is precisely the 
same as that of children already being as- 
sisted ...I do not believe that children 
should have to pay for the shortcomings of 
the society into which they are born.” 

Mr. Gardner said he would urge the Sen- 
ate to delete a provision putting a ceiling on 
the number of children aided. 

Of the 7.6 million Americans aided under 
Federal-state welfare programs, 4.9 million— 
900,000 mothers and four million children— 
this year are getting AFDC payments, The 
total of AFDC recipients has been rising by 
200,000 a year, according to the House group, 
and its bill would clamp a lid on this year’s 
total. 

In a speech to welfare officials, Mr. Gardner 
also criticized the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for killing an Administration recom- 
mendation that would force the states to 
pay full minimum “need” to welfare recipi- 
ents, as defined by each state. He said the 
states’ definitions of need are “far from 
prodigal” and urged the Senate reinstate this 
provision. 

Mr. Gardner also was cool to a selection of 
the committee's bill which would force some 
welfare recipients to take work—training to 
qualify for assistance. He said HEW would 
administer this section—if it becomes law— 
to “ensure protection of the rights of the 
individual.” He said “rigid formulas inflexibly 
applied” don’t work in welfare cases. 

The committee changed the Administra- 
tion's bill to: 

Emphasize training and jobs, especially for 
AFDC Mothers; the House group wants to 
commit nearly $1 billion yearly to day care, 
training and other social services designed to 
get families off welfare rolls, and also seeks to 
make mandatory for most welfare 
recipients by mid-1969. 

Offer welfare recipients an incentive by 
permitting them to keep the first $30 they 
earn monthly and a third of all further 
earnings while they are still on welfare rolls. 

Stress establishing paternity to maintain 
child support so that fathers of illegitimate 
eter could be compelled to help support 

em. 


Expand foster care by raising Federal par- 
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ticipation from an average $32 a month to 
$100 and by loosening Federal restrictions, 
Open the possibility of landlords, grocers, 
and others collecting debts run by welfare 
recipients, Welfare administrators would be 
empowered to divert part of a recipient's 
welfare “income” to creditors. 

Provide emergency aid for 30 days to crisis- 
stricken families, 


Establishing a Vietnam Action Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the tragedy 
of our Government engaged in what is 
apparently a no-end war in Southeast 
Asia is foremost ir. the thoughts of all in 
Congress and the Nation. 

This tragedy is doubled if our efforts 
and sacrifices go for naught. Without a 
massive, adequate pacification program, 
incorporating a reconstruction and civic 
improvement program in Southeast Asia, 
these vast material and manpower re- 
sources we have invested in the future of 
Vietnam may be ih vain. 

A constituent of mine in Oregon's First 
District has proposed a plan for a Viet- 
nam Civic Action Corps which I feel has 
great merit, and would do much to 
strengthen the gains freedom has made 
against communism in Southeast Asia. 

The author of this proposal, George D. 
Dysart, is a member of the national board 
of the American Veterans Committee, 
and is a friend of mine, and an inter- 
ested, constructive citizen. I herewith 
present his proposal for your considera- 
tion. I feel it merits serious thought and 
early implementation. 


The proposal follows: 

GENTLEMEN: I urge AVC to propose that 
the United States establish immediately a 
Viet Nam Civic Action Corps for a massive 
reconstruction and civic improvement pro- 
gram in Viet Nam. The Corps would be civil- 
ian and would operate similarly to the Peace 
Corps. Without letting up on our military 
effort in Viet Nam it would constitute a goy- 
ernment-conducted centralized effort of 
similar magnitude to wage “the other war”, 
the winning of which is just as essential to 
our objectives in Viet Nam as winning the 
military war. The Government should con- 
duct a vigorous campaign to recruit civilians 
with the appropriate skills to serve in the 
Corps. It would offer those who sincerely 
question the righteousness of our military 
action there an opportunity to contribute to 
the constructive rebuilding of the country. 
(I don’t propose we inchide the commie- 
oriented or Leary-eyed lunatic element. 
Apart from the fact that they wouldn’t want 
to have anything to do with anything con- 
structive, Viet Nam has enough troubles 
without our inflicting them on that coun- 
try.) r 
I realize that large numbers of our men 
in uniform are directly engaged in civilian 
aid and construction—both on their own 
time and as part of their duties. I'm sure 
the extent of that effort is unappreciated 
both in this country and abroad. I don’t pro- 
pose we let up on those activities. But, per- 
haps partly because it is a military effort, its 
genuine contribution is not as publicized and 
as accepted by world opinion as it should be. 
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I think a separate (but coordinated) civilian 
Civic Action Corps could undertake activities 
and win acceptance and admiration that the 
military effort will never be able to, 

I recommend that the Corps be separate 
from the Peace Corps and that the latter not 
be used in this effort. The Peace Corps has 
built its own enviable reputation’ and is 
widely accepted in many countries that dis- 
agree with our Viet Nam policy. It is begging 
the question to argue whether their disagree- 
ment is justified or is head-in-the-sand 
thinking. The fact is that many of these 
countries of people would look less favorably 
or even hostilely on the Peace Corps If it 
were an instrument of our Viet Nam effort. 
We should not jeopardize the Peace Corps’ 
success by exposing it to that risk. 

Because the Civic Action Corps would op- 
erate in a combat area and be exposed to 
hostile military and terrorist action, I believe 
that its members should receive the full 
health, hospitalization, disability compensa- 
tion and assistance, and death and depend- 
ents benefits that military servicemen re- 
ceive for Viet Nam service. 

The Corps should be open to both men 
and women, It should include engineers, 
construction crafts, medical and public 
health, teachers, agricultural specialists, fis- 
cal and management experts, and countless 
other skills. It should undertake both pub- 
lic works-type programs (water systems, 
schools, health clinics, etc.) and individual 
ald (agricultural yield improvement, home 
improvement, business or ind tech- 
niques, vocational training, eto.) . It should 
be given the necessary materials, supplies 
and equipment to do its job. An appropri- 
ate share of shipping capacity should be 
allocated to it in recognition of its co-equal 
importance with our military effort in win- 
ning the Viet Nam war. 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce D. DYSART, 
National Board Member, American Vet- 
eran’'s Committee. 


Two Indicted in Rioting Lose Poverty Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. FISHER, Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I inserted in the Recorp an Associ- 
ated Press story out of Houston which 
stated that two Texas Southern Univer- 
sity students, who were under indictment 
for murder, had been employed by OEC. 
Another article, from the August 6 issue 
of the Houston Post has been called to 
my attention. It is there stated that the 
two involved have been dismissed. In 
fairness to all concerned, I include in my 
remarks the Houston Post story. It fol- 
lows: 

[From the Houston Post, Aug. 6, 1967] 
Two INDICTED IN RIOTING LOSE POVERTY Joss 

The former Texas Southern University 
students indicted for murder and assault to 
murder in the May 16-17 rioting at the school 
have been fired from their jobs with the 
Harris County Community Action Associa- 
tion. 

“I understand that the two gentlemen in 
question have been dismissed,” a spokesman 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington said Saturday. 

Trazawell Franklin Jr, 20, and Floyd 
Nichols, 25, were hired by the HCCAA after 
the riot to work as recreational aides in park 
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and playground activities and to encourage 
poor youngsters to take advantage of the 
Summer Go program. 

One was hired in late June and the other 
early July, an HCCAA official said Friday. 

The spokesman at Washington said OEO 
hiring restrictions apply only to persons con- 
victed of felonies. 


Middle East Resolution Adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of Texas, 
at 49th Annual Department Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from July 
27 to 30, 1967, the American Legion, De- 
partment of Texas, held its 49th an- 
nual department convention in Dallas, 
Tex. 

On July 29, the Legion adopted a Mid- 
dle East resolution which, among other 
things, urges the President of the United 
States, using all resources at his com- 
mand, to attempt to bring about direct 
Israel-Arab negotiations. 

I commend the text of the resolution to 
the attention of our colleagues as 
follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, a stable and durable peace in 
the Middie East is a matter of prime na- 
tional interest to the United States; and 

Whereas, the many unresolved Arab-Is- 
raeli differences are a continuing threat to 
the peace and well-being of the area and, 
for various strategic and historic reasons, to 
the entire world; and 

Whereas, the first step toward a just and 
meaningful settlement of those differences 
must be taken by the parties concerned, 
using such third party or international as- 
sistance as they may wish: Now, therefore be 
it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Texas, in convention assembled in 
Dallas, Texas, July 28-30, 1967, that the 
American Legion urges the President of the 
United States, using all the resources at his 
command, to attempt to bring about direct 
Arab-Israeli negotiations; and be it further 

Resolved that pending the outcome of 
such negotiations it should be the policy of 
the United States— 

(1) To uphold the national and interna- 
tional rights of all nations of the Middle 
East, including Israel's right to existence 
with recognized and secure boundaries, and 
its right to free maritime passage through 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba; 

(2) To extend a commensurate share of 
assistance to the Arab refugees; 

(3) To offer to meet with all concerned 
nations for the development of an equitable, 
long-range solution of the Middle East refu- 
gee problem; and 

(4) To continue efforts to secure multi- 
lateral agreements for reasonable limitations 
on arms shipments to the nations of the 
Middle East; and be it further 

Resolved that if the Arab leaders refuse 
to enter into negotiations with the Israelis, 
the United States should lift Its embargo on 
arms shipments to Israel Immediately upon 
finding that any Arab country or any com- 
bination of such countries has secured from 
the Soviet Union or elsewhere a level or 
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kind of weapons beyond that which it pos- 
sessed prior to the onset of hostilities in 
June 1967. 


Insurance Difficult To Get in the Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing problem of securing adequate 
insurance coverage in our urban areas. 
As a result of the riots in our cities in- 
surance companies are charging prohib- 
itive rates or refusing to write insurance 
at all. 

The inability to get adequate insurance 
means a business can be ruined over- 
night. The insurance problem could thus 
precipitate an even greater economic 
problem. Yesterday I alluded to this 
problem in congratulating the Senator 
from Florida Mr. SMATHERS] for his bill, 
S. 1484. 

An article by Drew Pearson in the Au- 
gust 18, Jewish Press, discusses this prob- 
lem and points directly at the growing 
difficulty of securing adequate insurance. 
I commend this article to my colleagues’ 
attention and wish to insert it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Riot BACKLASH 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Dozens of merchants whose stores have 
been destroyed or damaged in race riots have 
complained to their Congressmen that the 
insurance companies are balking at paying 
off damage claims. 

The damage from riots this summer has 
been so staggering that the claims could 
almost bankrupt some insurance companies. 
As a result they are claiming that the riots 
really amounted to “insurrection.” There 
happens to be a clause in most insurance 
policies making them invalid in case of in- 
surrection. 

The merchants have also encountered 
other delays and excuses. Even before the 
Newark and Detroit riots, insurance com- 
panies raised their rates on the ghetto prop- 
erty until the premiums were prohibitively 
high. 

The National Liquor Stores Association 
learned from a survey that one third of their 
members either have partial insurance or no 
insurance at all because of the high-risk 
rates. Many have been forced to pay more 
than double the previous U.S. rates for lim- 
ited insurance from Lloyds of London. 

Not only riots but the crime increase has 
contributed to the insurance headache. One 
W: n, D.C., liquor dealer, who had 
paid out $70,000 in insurance premiums over 
the years without filing a single claim, had 
his insurance summarily cancelled after a 
single holdup. Another, who was already pay- 
ing the top rates, got an extra $1,500 added 
to his bill following a break-in. 

Some merchants unable to afford insur- 
ance, have now been wiped out. Most of the 
others, so far, have been unable to collect. 
Legislation has now been introduced, how- 
ever, to shift the burden to the taxpayers and 
let the federal government help underwrite 
insurance on slum property. 

(Nore.—The insurance companies paid off 
$40 million in claims following the 1965 
Watts riots. But fire insurance rates there 
immediately shot up 500 percent, and insur- 
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ance has become virtually unobtainable for 
theft and vandalism.) 


Steelworkers’ President I. W. Abel En- 
dorses Consumer Credit Protection Act 
in Testimony Before Consumer Affairs 
Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great privilege and pleasure this 
morning to preside at a hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency where International President 
I. W. Abel of the United Steelworkers of 
America gave one of the best statements 
we have heard in 2 weeks of hearings on 
the need for legislation such as H.R. 
9 the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act. 

Mr. Abel is not only an outstanding 
labor leader head of one of the largest 
and most highly respected unions in the 
Nation—but he is also a public-spirited 
citizen who gives generously of his time 
and energy to issues of importance to all 
Americans and to his country. In the tra- 
dition of the late Philip Murray, founder 
of the steelworkers’ union more than 30 
years ago, Mr. Abel has served in num- 
erous assignments at the request of his 
country’s leadership, and is now a mem- 
ber of the President's Commission on 
Civil Disorders. 


As a member of that Commission, he 
has had opportunity to learn at first- 
hand some of the causes of unrest lead- 
ing to despair and violence in this coun- 
try, and sees a direct relationship be- 
tween the recent rioting in some parts 
of this country and what can only be 
called predatory credit practices. 
PREDATORY CREDIT PRACTICES ENCOURAGE “VIO- 

LENT MILITANT” 

Mr. Abel put it this way: 

As was pointed out to this committee by 
Sargent Shriver, director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, “It is the low-income 
consumer who is most likely to fall prey to 
the unscruplous merchant or lender, be- 
cause it is the low-income consumer who is 
undereducated, who needs the credit, and 
who must hunt for the bargain with the low 
down-payment”. It is little wonder, then, 
that pent-up resentment in the ghettos can 
become the fertile ground for the violent 
militant. 


Iam pleased to say that the steelwork- 
ers’ president endorsed not only the 
thrust and concept of H.R. 11601 but 
most of its provisions and details. He 
called for an end to the use of garnish- 
ment as the major tool of the unscrupu- 
lous seller or lender in consummating 
his transaction. Mr. Abel also supported 
a broad list of other reforms in the con- 
sumer credit field in addition to the re- 
quired disclosure of finance charges re- 


‘lating to extension of credit. 


Mr. Abel's excellent statement follows: 
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STATEMENT OF I. W. ABEL, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS, 
House BANKING AND CURRENOY COMMITTEE, 
on TRUTH In LENDING 
My name is I. W. Abel, I am President of 

the United Steelworkers of America which is 
an organization comprising over a million 
and a quarter working people. I appear be- 
fore you to support the principle, incor- 
porated in HR. 11601, that all finance 
charges, involved in consumer credit, be con- 
verted to the common denominator of an an- 
nual percentage rate and be disclosed to the 
consumer. 

At long last the issue of truth-in-lending 
is before a House committee. For more than 
seven years, this legislation was trapped in 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
without any glimmer of hope that it would 
reach the floor of the Senate for a vote. It 
was during those years that the heroic ef- 
forts of Senator Paul Douglas kept the leg- 
islation alive. The American consumer owes 
a great debt of gratitude to this man for 
his crusading spirit to protect the average 
working man from misleading and, at times, 
unscrupulous credit practices in the market 
place. 

The hard work and persistence of this com- 
mittee will, I hope, be instrumental in cor- 
recting some unneeded compromises made 
in the Senate-passed bill and in contribut- 
ing some new concepts of its own to the 
original bill, 

During the last few years there has been a 
growing grass-roots concern about and 
awareness of the plight of the consumer. As 
a matter of public policy, the old adage “Let 
the buyer beware” has been rejected by the 
American people. Congress, for the most part, 
has reacted favorably to this demand for 
legislative action. A consumer-oriented Con- 
gress has gradually expanded the areas of 
its scrutiny where the safety of the con- 
sumer was at stake. It has also taken some 
steps when his economic interests were in- 
volved. Consumer credit vitally affects the 


family. Statistics presented to your com- 
mittee indicate the phenomenal growth of 
consumer credit from $56 billion, just six 
years ago, to a current rate in 1966 of $95 
billion. The interest charges are over $124 
billion. 

Proper use of credit is, of course, an im- 
portant factor contributing to the economic 
growth of the economy. However, the con- 
sumer cannot make a wise decision in the 
use of credit unless he has sufficient knowl- 
edge about the credit transaction. The con- 
sumer has the right to know the true cost of 
borrowing, just as he has the right to know 
the price of any other commodity he pur- 
chases. Furthermore, as was pointed out to 
this committee by Sargent Shriver, Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, “It 
is the low-income consumer who is most 
likely to fall prey to the unscrupulous mer- 
chant or lender, because it is the low-income 
consumer who is undereducated, who need 
the credit, and who must hunt for the bar- 
gain with the low down-payment”. It is lit- 
tle wonder, then, that pent-up resentment 
in the ghettos can become the fertile ground 
for the violent militant. 

The truth-in-lending legislation, there- 
fore, would provide both information and 
protection. The key tool is the provision 
whicherequires that there be a full disclosure 
both in dollar terms and in annual percent- 
age rates of the cost of credit which is ex- 
tended in making a purchase or obtaining 
a loan. When credit transactions are re- 


be an adequate comparison between the vari- 
ous forms of credit which are offered. Fur- 
thermore, the consumer will be 

tion to determine whether he can afford the 
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credit. This, I think, is very important. The 
consumer should, at least, be given the in- 
formation so that he can make that choice 
for himself. 

I emphasize this factor of “ability to pay” 
because it has been the experience of sav- 
ing and loan associations in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, that the primary cause of de- 
fault for many homeowners has been the 
overburdening monthly payment obliga- 
tions on other consumer debts and loans. 
These borrowers admit getting into fi- 
nancial difficulty without knowing it. When 
they came to a realization that they could 
not keep up their payments, they lost not 
only the articles which they purchased on 
time, but their homes as well. 

The unwary consumer is too often misled 
by the sale with the low down-payment and 
the low monthly rate. He is usually not aware 
that the final price of his purchase may 
well be beyond his means. 

The small loan companies, by failing to 
disclose the annual interest charge, or by 
misrepresenting the charges to be only six 
percent, are able to extract from the consum- 
er rates which vary from thirty-five percent 
up to one hundred or two hundred percent. 

Four years ago this month, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Banking and Currency 
went to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A number 
of steelworkers testified before that com- 
mittee. One of them, a president of a local 
union with many years of seniority in a U.S. 
Steel plant, was a good credit risk. Yet on a 
loan of $152 he paid an interest rate of over 
seventy one percent. He was completely un- 
aware of the charge and could have obtained 
the same amount at a local bank for much 
less interest. 

There is no need for me to enumerate the 
various methods of subterfuge used by small 
loan companies and finance institutions to 
hide the true annual rate of interest. This 
committee is by now fully aware of them. As 
a matter of fact, nearly every member of 
this committee has introduced a rate dis- 
closure bill. Let me, however, address myself 
to some areas of controversy. 

(1) Revolving credit plans. 

‘There is absolutely no reason why the 
open-end or revolving credit plans should be 
exempt from coverage of the annual dis- 
closure requirement, Claims have been made 
by retail associations that the rate can not be 
translated into annual percentage terms. 
These claims have been refuted by reliable 
experts. 

Most department stores charge 144 percent 
per month on the unpaid balance. This 
equals eighteen percent a year and the stores 
should be required to make such a disclosure. 
The family which is counting its pennies can 
ill afford to havé its income sifted away at 
rates of eighteen percent a year. 

Despite arguments to the contrary, the so- 
called “free ride” period does not really repre- 
sent free use of credit. During those periods, 
the lack of credit charge is reflected in a 
higher price of the article. Hence, the credit 
should not be measured from the date of the 
purchase, but from the date the service 
charge actually begins. H.R. 11601 rejects the 
spurious argument of the retailers that re- 
volving credit charges cannot be calculated 
on an annual basis. We agree. 

The bill introduced by Congresswoman 
Sullivan rectifies the compromise which the 
Senate (8-5) made on this issue by requir- 
ing annual percentage disclosure of all 
charges incurred in these plans. I can con- 
cur, surprisingly enough, in the statement 
of the American Bankers Association that 
this category of credit should not be ex- 
empt from the same requirements which ap- 
ply to other creditors. According to the 
AB. A., a single, nondiscriminatory system of 
time disclosure should be uniformly applied 
to all creditors and all type of credit. 

The competition which the banks are of- 
fering through bank credit cards could be 
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beneficial to the consumer. If we are inter- 
ested in giving the consumer a real oppor- 
tunity, then there is every reason why we 
should encourage wholesome competition 
among these creditors. 

Furthermore, the Senate’s version could 
become an escape hatch whereby installment 
or closed-end credit plans could be con- 
verted into revolving credit plans and there- 
by escape annual disclosure. 

The “installment open-end credit plan” 
wherein the creditor retains a security in- 
terest in the property purchased and the 
borrower does not pay more than sixty per- 
cent of the unpaid balance within one year 
is arbitrarily designed to exempt other open- 
end or revolving credit plans. We oppose such 
exemptions and, hence, the need for the 
above mentioned definition. 

(2) Finance charges. 

We strongly urge that H.R, 11601, which 
includes credit health and/or life insurance 
premiums within the definition of a finance 
charge, be approved. The Senate bill ex- 
cludes these premiums even though, in most 
cases, they are incident to the extension of 
credit. The use of this insurance, in many 
cases, is a subterfuge for raising the true 
cost of the loan to the borrower. By quoting 
a lower interest charge and then requiring 
the borrower, as a condition for receipt of 
the loan, to purchase a credit life insurance, 
the creditor, in reality, may be charging a 
very high rate of interest. 

Moreover, there is growing evidence of a 
tie-in between the small loan companies and 
credit life insurance. In testimony before 
the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee evidence 
was given that banks, finance companies, 
and other consumer-loan institutions re- 
quire their borrowers to take out certain in- 
surance policies for which they are getting 
kickbacks from the insurers. In such cases, 
the creditor accepts the highest bid rather 
than the lowest for this type of insurance be- 
cause he can receive the difference in a 
kickback. 

In many cases credit companies set up 
their own insurance companies. In an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New Republic, 
James Ridgeway discloses that the CIT Fi- 
mance Corporation through a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, the North American Company, 
insures its credit life insurance policies 
where in there was a gross profit of fifty per- 
cent in premiums or $6.8 million in 1965, And 
this profit is on top of the rate that is al- - 
ready being charged for the loan. (I should 
like at this point in my testimony to submit 
two articles for the record dealing with this 
subject). 

(3) Small installment transactions. 

Unfortunately, the Senate bill exempts 
from coverage installment sales and loan 
transactions in which the finance charge is 
less than $10. The reason for this exclusion 


Gefies explanation, In a bill which is ad- 


mittedly designed to afford the consumer 
protection, the proponents for this drop-out 
from coverage claim that the interest rate is 
so high that, and I quote from the testi- 
mony of the Federal Reserve Board, “[The 
creditors] may be understandably reluctant 
to disclose a high annual percentage rate, 
and might instead simply discontinue this 
type of credit.” Well, all I can say is that 
the consumer himself might well decide to 
discontinue this type of purchase if he knew 
what the true charges were. It is that right 
which we are trying to provide by this legis- 
lation, 

We are also concerned that a single unit 
of purchase might be subdivided into parts 
in order to come under the $10 finance 
charge loophole, The purchase, for instance, 
of a $50 chair with a $5 finance charge at 
the end of the month amounts to a 120 
percent annual rate. 

The exclusion of these transactions would, 
of course, have a real adverse impact upon 
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the low-income wage earner who needs the 
protection of this bill the most. 

(4) Garnishment, 

Madam Chairman, a federal anti-garnish- 
ment law is long overdue. You are well 
aware of the vicious repercussions of garn- 
ishments. Many employers, rather than un- 
dertake the costly procedure to garnishee 
wages, will discharge the worker. Or the 
worker, driven by the threat of discharge or 
loss of reputation, will seek out other loan 
companies to pay off the original loan. 
Eventually, many of them end up in the 
hands of the loan sharks.” 

Garnishment increases the security of the 
creditor thereby making them willing to 
extend credit to borrowers that they other- 
wise might not accommodate. The protec- 
tion, which the creditor thus obtains, makes 
him most eager to entice the wage earner 
into his tender trap. 

Stripped of this privilege the lenders will 
be more cautious in their extension of 
credit. The labor movement has consistently 
opposed the garnishment of wages. It is rem- 
Iniscent of the days when workers were 
thrown in jall until such time as they would 
pay their debts. Now, instead of seizing his 
person, they seize his wages and, in many 
cases, his job. 

Last year the Wall Street Journal carried 
an article Indicating that at the Inland Steel 
plan in East Chicago, Indiana, each pay 
period the company makes deductions from 
about 2,000 production employees—all of 
whom are members of our union. Inland 
annually pays out more than $500,000 in 
withheld wages to creditors. 

Even the editorial page of the Journal 
remarks that: “In their own interest lenders 
could stand a stronger dash of self-restraint. 
By paying a little less attention to boosting 
their business and a little more to borrower's 
actual ability to repay, they not only would 
protect their own solvency but possibly head 
off new restrictive legislation.” 

I understand that Inland Steel has written 
to Congressman Annunzio expressing their 
concern that these garnishments not only 
are a heavy financial burden to the company 
but that “this repayment device may well 
lead to the extension of credit to wage 
earners in situations where credit more 
reasonably might be withheld.” 

A recent study conducted by the Labor 
Department “How Garnisheed Workers Fare 
Under Arbitration,” which appeared in the 
May issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
mentions that a worker's going into debt, 
Uke any other off-duty conduct, generally 
should be of no concern to the employer. 
However, if defaulted debts are subject to 
garnishment, then arbitrators tend to treat 
this the same as off-duty misconduct and 
uphold the right of the employer to dis- 
charge the worker. 

In many states the labor movement Is 
trying to get the state legislatures to pass 
laws to prevent discharge due to garnish- 
ment. Where there is an organized plant 
the discharge is subject to the grievance 
procedure and arbitrary discharge is pre- 
vented. But what about the many unorga- 
nized low-income workers who are most sub- 
ject to the blandishments of easy-money 
advertisement. What recourse do they have 
where there is no union to protect them. 
At the very least, there should be a federal 
law prohibiting the discharge of employees 
because of garnishment. 

In some cases the tenacious lender pur- 
sues the employer into another state juris- 
diction where there may be more liberal 
garnishment laws. One steel corporation has 
actively pushed a bill in Congress to prevent 
the courts of the District of Columbia from 
issuing a garnishment decree which is not 
consistent with the state law in which the 
worker resides and draws his income. For 
instance, the state of Pennslyvania prevents 
garnishment but it is of no avail to the 
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worker If the District of Columbia courts 
can attach his wi 

Strong testimony was given to you by a 
group of referees In bankruptcy wherein they 
attest to the fact that in those states where 
there is no garnishment there is a drastic 
reduction in the number of personal bank- 
ruptcy cases. According to Mr. Elmore White- 
hurst, Texas, “It is my considered Judgment 
that it is the result of these prohibitions and 
not a mere coincidence that the bankruptcy 
courts in Texas have a far less number of 
Wage earner cases than states of lesser popu- 
lation which have severe garnishment stat- 
utes." 

Furthermore, there is no evidence that a 
prohibition of garnishment of current wages 
has by any means put loan companies out of 
business. It has not happened in Pennsyl- 
vania. It will not happen elsewhere. 

The experience of many of our state labor 
federations at the state legislatures indicate 
that a federal law is necessgry. In some states 
there is absolutely no protection. In others, 
there are various degrees of protection. Only 
three states (Texas, Florida and Pennsyl- 
vania) have a total prohibition. It is now 
time to have a uniform federal prohibition. 
I, therefore, urge that this committee retain 
the anti-garnishment provision of HR. 
11601. 

ENFORCEMENT 

H.R. 11601 is stronger than the Senate bill 
in that it provides more than “self-enforce- 
ment.” Administrative enforcement of the 
Act by the Federal Reserve Board through 
cease and desist orders are a necessary com- 
plement to the right of an aggrieved indi- 
vidual to bring civil suit where information 
has not been properly provided. We note that 
the Board is reluctant to assume this respon- 
sibility, although it recognizes that “‘self- 
enforcement is probably less effective, how- 
ever, in the field of advertising.” 

USURY 


The question as to what should be the 
maximum ceiling for interest charges is 
quite a different one from whether there 
should be a ceiling. We agree that usurious 
rates should be proscribed. We are not in a 
position, however, to advise this committee 
what that rate should be. The various types 
of credit situations should be reviewed by 
this committee. The relationship of an in- 
terest rate to the all-inconclusive finance 
charge must be made. But we support the 
idea that all charges which are incident to 
the loan should also be included in any cal- 
culation of a ceiling. Otherwise, we are fear- 
ful that a low-interest ceiling will be com- 
pensated by high finance charges. Certainly, 
the question of the rate could be an area of 
investigation by the proposed National Com- 
mission on Consumer Finance. The salutary 
effect of a disclosure bill will, we hope, create 
an atmosphere of competition among credi- 
tors which would help to drive down interest 
charges. 

CONCLUSION 

Madam Chairman, we know that effective 
lobbying by financial institutions has pre- 
vented an earlier enactment of a truth-in- 
lending bill. However, in the process the 
American people have been educated about 
the issue. There is now both a need and a 
demand for this legislation. A national con- 
sensus has evolved. Your committee, we hope, 
will give legislative expression to that con- 
sensus, The United Steelworkers of America 
appreciates the opportunity to appear before 
you in order to add its voice to that con- 
sensus. 


INLAND STEEL CO., 
August 3, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs, Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO: Mr. Joseph 
L. Block, Chairman of Inland Steel Company, 
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has asked me to reply to your letter of July 
29, 1967, concerned with H.R. 11601, the pro- 
posed Consumer Credit Protection Act, of 
which you are a cosponsor in the House of 
Representatives. You were good enough to 
enclose a copy of the proposed legislation 
along with a summary of it. 

The provisions of the proposed bill which 
have a direct relationship to our operation 
are those requiring full disclosure of credit 
terms and prohibiting the garnishment of 
wages. We are in favor of both of these pro- 
visions in the bill. 

While we are aware that it may be con- 
tended that full disclosure of credit terms 
may often fall on deaf ears, we believe that 
many wage earners for the first time will 
learn the full extent of the cost to them of 
credit extended and conesquently may be 
less inclined to assume additional credit 
obligations that they cannot reasonably 
carry. Certainly full disclosure of credit 
terms can do no harm to the buying public. 
Probably we cannot assess the full advan- 
tage of disclosure until we have experienced 
it in practice. 

Wage garnishments constitute a heavy and 
costly administrative burden for this Com- 
pany. In fact in your above-mentioned letter 
you referred to certain statistics about In- 
land that appeared In a Wall Street Journal 
article of last year. For your information we 
do not pursue a policy of discharging em- 
ployees on account of garnishment actions 
or even in the case of repeated or excessive 
garnishments. Quite apart from the adminis- 
trative burden that garnishments impose on 
any large-size company, we belleve that this 
repayment device may well lead to the exten- 
sion of credit to wage earners in situations 
where credit more reasonably might be with- 
held and in fact serves to enhance the credit 
problems to which many employees find 
themselves subject. 

Perhaps also should be added the observa- 
tion that garnishment actions constitute an 
undue burden for our courts which are al- 
ready severely taxed by other, kinds of 
tigation. 

We hope the foregoing comments may be 
helpful to you in your consideration of the 
proposed legislation. 

Needless to say we are grateful to you for 
your thoughtful letter in soliciting such 
observations as we might care to make. 

Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE A. RANNEY, 
Vice President and General Counsel. 


A Frank Talk With the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
early in July, President Johnson invited 
a reporter from Der Stern, a leading 
magazine in Germany, to spend a few 
him at the LBJ 


As a result of this visit the reporter, 
Henri Nannen, has written an interesting 
and timely article. It includes material 
about the President’s meeting with Kosy- 
gin at Glassboro and our country’s re- 
lationship with West Germany. 

There is no question but that with 
Der Stern’s wide circulation, this article 
will clear up many of the misconceptions 
held by Europeans about the present ad- 
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ministration. Moreover, I think I can 
well commend it as timely reading mat- 
ter for my colleagues and other Ameri- 
icans. 

So it is for this purpose that I insert 
excerpts from the article in the RECORD: 
A FRANK TALK WITH THE PRESIDENT 
(By Henri Nannen) 

The invitation had arrived some weeks 
ago, but the date was fixed so suddenly 
that there was hardly time to pack. Chan- 
cellor Kiesinger had been compelled to can- 
cel his visit to Washington. This had been 
scheduled for July 8, a Saturday. The call 
came early Friday. President Johnson, I was 
told, had flown to Texas to spend the week- 
end at his ranch, and would be happy to see 
me the next morning. The LUFTHANSA 
plane took off from Hamburg at 1:45 p.m. 
It landed in New York at 5:15 p.m. At Ken- 
nedy airport we changed to an Eastern Air- 
lines plane. My fellow reporter, Theo Som- 
mer of Diet Zeit came along with me, and 
in New York we were joined by Stern re- 
porter Bob Lebeck with his cameras. At 11 
p.m. at San Antonio the air hits us like 
a hot towel. The thermometer registers 103. 
In Germany it is now 5 a.m. 

Next morning at eight, George Christian, 
White House spokesman, waits for us in 
front of the El Tropicano Hotel. It is an 
hour and a half drive from San Antonio 
to the LBJ ranch. 


Johnson has on dusty brown shoes, brown 
slacks, over it an olive-colored bush jacket, 
short sleeved, with the top two buttons open, 
showing a chest of grey hairs. He takes off 
the light beige colored balloon cap and the 
sun glasses, we go to meet each other, a big 
and freckled hand is proffered in a firm and 
cordial grip. What words does one use when 
suddenly facing the most powerful man in 
the Western world? That we are happy and 
grateful for the invitation, Mr. President, 

because we have not forgotten that you came 
to see us in one of our darkest hours, back 
then when the Berlin wall was erected Tes.“ 
Johnson replied, lost in thought, “those 
were trying times.“ 

He shakes hands with my fellow newsmen 
Theo Sommer and Bob Lebeck, then he walks 
ahead. Let's sit down outside,” he suggests. 
“There is shade here, and a bit of breeze.” 
We agree. “Then pick up a chair, gentle- 
men.“ 

We quickly say hello to Mrs. Johnson, who 
is wearing summer slacks of pink shantung. 
with a maroon silk blouse, sun goggles and a 
motoring cap. 

She takes off her goggles and cap, her 
smile is much more feminine and cordial 
than it often seems in photographs, and she 
looks younger—not at all like a grandmother. 
“Now I better leave you alone, gentlemen,” 
she says and promises to send out some- 
thing to drink. 

> . . . * 

Furmer Johnson tells us that he has just 
finished getting in the hay. Eight thousand 
bales of hay he stacked in his barns—for the 
cattle and for the game on his ranch. Each 
year, he sells 50 to 75 calves from his heard 
of breeding cattle. Now, he is planning to 
reduce the herd to 175 or fewer. “More I can- 
not handle alone.” This is big-scale farmer 
Johnson talking. He talks about real estate 
prices, which have risen to $450 per acre 
(Johnson bought his ranch and house in 1952 
for $20,000. He put another $12,000 into the 
house at the time). 

Gradually the talks veers around to poli- 
tics. He fully appreciates the reasons why 
Chancellor Kiesinger had to suddenly call off 
his trip to Washington. So you have some 
financial problems of your own. All of us 
have such household problems. Who doesn't? 
I'm looking forward to seeing the Chancellor 
at some other date. 

. * . . . 
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Quickly he gets around to his favorite 
ic—Glassboro. He feels that his summit 
meeting with Kosygin has been by far the 
most important encounter during his time 
in Office, perhaps the most important East- 
West encounter since the war. It is always a 
good thing to be face to face with your op- 
posite number. That is how to get to know 
the other fellow, to understand his way of 
talking, to understand better what he means. 
The Soviet Premier with whom he talked 
a total of ten hours struck him like an Amer- 
ican businessman—cool, precise, purposeful. 
He might have been the boss of A.T. & T., 
largest of American corporations and one of 
the biggest in the world. 

When Johnson talks about Kosygin, he 
cannot hide his respect. The Russian is what 
in America is known as an eye watcher, a 
man who looks you constantly in the eyes 
when talking. Johnson did likewise. Kosygin 
sat in an easy chair on Johnson’s right. A 
small table stood between them. The Russian 
interpreter, Victor Sukhodrov, translated 
simulatenously. Kosygin kept his eyes on the 
President as if they were radar beams, as if 
he wanted to read what went on behind that 
forehead. When he wanted a gulp of coffee, 
his hand probed over the table, felt for the 
cup, but his eyes never left the President; 
only then did his hands grasp the cup and 
he drank from it. In the same way Johnson's 
big hand searched for the glass of water; the 
conversation never broke off for an instant, 
and the eyes never strayed away. 

Was Johnson really a farmer, the Russian 
wanted to know. Did he own the land down 
there in Texas, and did he grow his own corn 
and his own wheat? Well, in this way he 
had found the right man. Only the day be- 
fore, the President had eaten fried liver with 
corn on the cob, okra and peas out of his own 
garden. 

They swapped experiences. Kosygin's 
mother died when he was four. Lyndon 
Johnson worked on the road between John- 
son City and San Antonio. That's the road 
over which you came this morning,” he 
pointed out to me. They're still working on 
it, but then, it wasn't as wide.” The Soviet 
Premier had to go to work in a textile fac- 
tory as a young boy; during the war, he had 
been in besieged Leningrad, and for twelve 
years, he was one of Stalin's deputies. He 
did not know much about agriculture, but 
he showed great interest. What about the 
Colorado River in Texas? Were there much 
fish in it? Did the river drive electric power 
plants? Johnson told about the six dams on 
the lower Colorado river which had been 
built during the time he was in the Senate. 
Kosygin was one of those many people who 
could not stand the frantic pace of New 
York. He preferred the country side. The 
President invited him to go anywhere he 
wished on the Saturday between the two 
summit meetings, anywhere in the U.S., he 
would be cordially welcome at his ranch. 
Later, the Russian remarked that he would 
like to see the Niagara Falls, because of the 
magnificent natural scenery, of course, and 
perhaps a little because of the turbines in 
the Niagara power plant. After all, the Rus- 
slans had put in a bid to supply American 
power plants. In power plants their experi- 
ence was more extensive, 

They talked about their families and their 
wives. Kosygin was accompanied by his 
daughter; his wife had died two months be- 
fore. Lyndon remarked what a fine thing it 
was to gather energy at home, with wife and 
daughters. And now he was a grandfather, 
that was his supreme bliss. 

This touched things off. All we can do 18 
to see that our grandchildren will live in a 
better world, the President said. To whom 
are you saying this?“ the Russian asked. “I 
have been a grandfather for nineteen years. 
You've been one only a few days.“ Kosygin's 
hair was not as grey as in photographs. The 
President commented on it and said that he 
himself was a bit greyer. The Russian coun- 
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tered that since he was four years older, the 
color of one’s hair was unimportant. 

What they visualized as the world of their 
grandchildren was highly similar. Adjust- 
ment, mutual understanding, ability to talk 
things over. Only the methods seemed dif- 
ferent. “You are for war, we are for peace,” 
Kosygin said, not without an edge to his 
voice. 

Lyndon Johnson had risen early at 4:30 
am. that Friday morning. He had gone 
through his papers, had briefed himself on 
everything, and felt that he had never been 
so well prepared for a discussion; he felt in 
the pink, his blood pressure that morning 
was 120 over 78, and he was extremely calm. 
When the Russian mentioned that America 
was for war—which he did several times in 
the first two hours—Lyndon Johnson was 
able to look at him unruffled, secretly count 
to ten, and answer that he was convinced 
that the Russians were for peace, the people 
as well as its leaders. While he did not know 
the Russian people as well as he would like 
(a hint perhaps of the unspoken invita- 
tion?), but what nation desired war? His 
own people, LBJ stressed, he knew full well. 
He had traveled up and down America, had 
talked with people and shaken their hands. 
And Americans, this much he was certain 
of, desired peace earnestly. There would not 
so soon be anybody who yearned for peace 
as much as he, Lyndon Baines Johnson, who 
in his youth worked with paving blocks and 
shined shoes. 


Just like with children of a large family 
it is with nations. The Soviet Union and the 
United States are the two big brothers and 
sisters in the family, who had to give an 
example to the others. 

Johnson hoped that the Russian had un- 
derstood his meaning. Of course, there were 
families in which there was sometimes a big 
fight, But there is no problem that cannot 
be solved when the desire was there. 

Kosygin seemed to listen carefully. As the 
time went on, Johnson found him to be more 
and more accessible, but a man who knew 
exactly what he wanted. It was no Khru- 
shchev who banged the table with his shoe, 
who simply dispatched missiles to Cuba on a 
hunch—but if he should do so, he would not 
be the one to withdraw them so promptly. 

Herein lay the value of such a summit 
meeting, that one partner learned what to 
think of the other. What might Kosygin be 
thinking of LBJ? “If he believed only one- 
half of what he had read about me,” the 
President said with a laugh, “he wouldn't 
really be able to sit down in the same room 
with me.“ How could it be different with 
Kosygin? 

Kosygin did not seem to him to be stub- 
born, at any rate not malicious. He was in- 
telligent, definite, precise, open-minded and 
evidently an attentive talker and listener. 
When reporters asked permission to run a 
few lengths of film, Johnson agreed, and so 
did the Russian. So we can tell the press 
at once that Lyndon Johnson and Alexey 
Kosygin achieved agreement on this first 
item. 

Why should not the President and the 
Premier and all the others convert the bil- 
lions that must be spent on bombs and 
armor into bread and butter for the hungry 
people of the world? Would it not be better 
to spread peace and happiness? How could 
they face their people and history if they 
E OS put an end to fear and terror on 


This is the way it should be, they both 
agreed. But the method was what caused 
opinions to differ, And the Russian, always 
similing the skeptical smile of an American 
businessman, looked upon things from his 
own viewpoint—that the United States was 
waging war in order to foist upon the world 
the American way of happiness and life, but 
the Russians wanted peace, without prior 
qualifications, 
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Without prior qualifications? Had not the 
Russians been the cause of many of these 
qualifying conditions? Did not the Commu- 
nist. North Vietnamese penetrate into South 
Vietnam? Did not the Communist Chinese 
wave the threat of the atom bomb? Did not 
the Germans under Moscow’s orders erect 
the Berlin wall? After all, not he, Lyndon 
Johnson, had forged military alliances like 
NATO, SEATO, CENTO. He had signed the 
treaty for the peaceful use of outer space, 
and the Consular Treaty with the Soviet 
Union, the Civil Air Transport Agreement, 
and the Cultural Exchange Agreement. And 
now, the treaty on non-proliferation of nu- 


= clear weapons was coming along, and it was 


his hope, too, that agreement could be 
reached on a mutual renunciation of an anti- 
missile system, thereby bring the arms race 
to an end. Despite the war in Vietnam, Rus- 
sia and the United States had signed more 
agreements during his term as President than 
ever before. 

The two found no easy solutions. Neither 
one or the other promised anything. Kosygin 
did not sell his North-Vietnamese down the 
river, and Lyndon Johnson not the South- 
Vietnamese. And to say that Kosygin had be- 
trayed the Arabs is just as untrue as to say 
that Johnson had sacrificed the Israelis to 
his desire for détente, or the Germans. 

In any event, the Glassboro conference had 
been a good thing. “And if it only proved to 
the world that Kosygin and Johnson could 
talk with each other, without one or the 
other losing either his nerves or his shirt." 


Somewhere along the way the word Israel“ 
was mentioned. I asked whether the United 
States insisted on Israel withdrawing from 
the occupied areas, without a guarantee that 
the hostile moves of the Arabs would not be 
Tepeated tomorrow. No, of course not. It 
would be like depriving a feverish person of 
medicine that kept the fever down; the 
thermometer would quickly rise to 102; a 
2 more than that brings on prompt 

eath, 


. . * . * 


With a sweeping gesture he says, “Come, 
Tl drive you around the ranch a bit.“ 

jR . * . . 

Occasionally he slows down when he warms 
up to a conversation. His foot hits the brake, 
his hand comes to rest on my arm, he pats 
my thigh, as if to stress his words. All this 
is without nervous excitment, more like a 
schoolmaster, interested, and without any 
diplomatic reserve. To me he seems like a 
man who means what he says and says what 
he means. 

. * * * = 


People were always saying that America 
Was neglecting Europe because it was too 
deeply involved in Asia. Yes, he said, even 
the Germans had voiced such complaints. 
And he, so he said, had spent three Christ- 
mases with German Chancellors. And when 
he had withdrawn 35,000 men and 96 air- 
craft, in order to replace them soon by the 
rotation system with new brigades, he had 
negotiated for months about it and had 
asked the advice of John McCloy, as expert 
on German conditions. And now he had to 
learn from the newspapers that the Bundes- 
wehr is to be reduced by 60,000, Nobody, he 
said, had informed him about this in ad- 
vance, 

. > -. * * 


I asked whether he would not be forced 
in any case to withdraw troops from Europe 
if the war in Vietnam developed further? 

Absolutely no. The United States, with a 
population of 200 million, had unlimited 
reserves, he said. And the United States knew 
what it meant to be a faithful ally. 

For that matter were constantly 
telling him that the situation in Europe was 
not favorable to the United States. What 
then? He couldn't understand that, he said, 
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De Gaulle, for instance, is said to have indi- 
cated that he could hamstring NATO, He had 
called upon the United States to evacuate its 
bases by a certain time. Nobody would have 
believed that NATO could manage to accom- 
plish its move by the date fixed, and every- 
body was sure that it would cost the United 
States a billion dollars. But the move was 
accomplished ahead of time and the cost was 
only a fraction, and at the final count the 
score was 1: 14—De Gaulle was backed up 
by one country, America by fourteen, 
* * . > 

At the mid-day meal in the ranch house, 
the whole family was present. Sitting around 
the oval mahogany table were Ladybird, 
Marie Fehmer the secretary. Ladybird’s sec- 
retary wearing Bermuda shorts, Press secre- 
tary George Christian, Jim Jones, a young 
assistant, and we three—Theo Sommer, Bob 
Lebeck, and I. 


While we eat and talk, a tape recorder is 
playing “A riverderci Roma” as background 
music. 

When Luci arrives—she had to first take 
care of the baby that had been just awakened 
(“it sleeps through the night, and seldom 
cries, really“), the President rises and helps 
his daughter into a chair. He asks if she 
wouldn’t like to eat something different, and 
Ladybird enumerates what there is in the 
house. It’s like things are at home with us, 
and with you, there is nothing official, ngth- 
ing artificial, it is a weekend with the John- 
sons, but everything is in its place, Ladybird 
sees to that. Her eyes are everywhere, where 
something is needed. She runs things like a 
conductor from a podium, using a push on 
the bell, and instructions in a low voice to 
the two dark-skinned mammies who served 
us 

We say “Thank you” and take leave. The 
President gives us a couple of colored snap- 
shots of his visit to Luci in the hospital; one 
of them is used as the cover picture on this 
issue of STERN. And then he writes in book 
called The President's Country, which con- 
tains a brief account of the history of this 
part of the country, in which Lyndon John- 
son’s grandmother still had to barricade her- 
self against the howling Comanche Indians. 
“To Henri Nannen, with pleasant recoliec- 
tions of your visit, Lyndon B. Johnson, July 8, 
1967.” 

The next morning at 7 a.m, our airplane 
takes off. The flight will take a total of 14 
hours, including stops, Heat, humidity, then 
a cool day in Hamburg. When we get off, Theo 
Sommer says, “But we saw nothing of the 
United States. Only the President.” 

Then we both say it as of one mind; “But 
he is the United States.” 


The “Why’s” of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, retiring 
Adm. David L. McDonald, Australia's 
Chief of Naval Operations, on the recent 
occasion of the annual Coral Sea cele- 
bration, made some remarks in which he 
reassesses the meaning of the Vietnam 
conflict. He has expressed the “why’s” of 
this conflict more accurately and suc- 
cinctly than anything I have read. 

It is noteworthy that the admiral rep- 
resents an allied country—a country 
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whose commitment to the preservation 
of the freedom of the South Vietnamese 
is as great as ours. 

I commend the admiral’s remarks to 
my colleagues: : 
Is VIETNAM War “A QUARREL IN A FAR-AWA 

CountTRY?” 

(Norx.— Remarks delivered by retiring 
Adm. David L. McDonald, Australia’s Chief 
of Naval Operations, on the occasion of the 
annual Coral Sea Celebration. Itis the assess- 
ment of a veteran military man of the mean- 
ing of Vietnam.) 

In many countries today, a number of peo- 
ple ask the question, “Why Vietnam?” There 
are many possible answers to that question, 
but I think perhaps the best is another ques- 
tion, and that is, “Where else, if not Viet- 
nam?” r 

Perhaps some people in this room ma 
remember the following words: “How hor- 
rible ... it is that we should be digging 
trenches and trying on gas masks here, be- 
cause of a quarrel in a far-away country be- 
tween people of whom we know nothing.” 

Those words were spoken in 1938 by the 
Prime Minister of England, Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, who in that same year returned from 
Munich with the promise of “Peace in our 
time.” But only a little more than a year 
later, the most terrible war in history broke 
out in Poland—another land of which Eng- 
land knew almost nothing, 

Sir Neyille was in many ways a brilliant 
man, who had achieved the highest position 
of leadership in one of the world's greatest 
countries. And yet today we know that his 
attempts to avoid the horrors of war were 
tragically ineffective. The question is, why? 
What caused his almost tireless search for 
peace to lead only to battles for places with 
names like Narvik, and Dunkirk, and Tobruk? 

I think it is only fair to say that Sir Neville 
Chamberlain was an accurate mirror of his 
times, reflecting the ideas and opinions of the 
people he represented. And so I do not think 
it is fair to judge him as an more, or 
less, than a symbol of the age in which he 
lived. With that in mind, let’s look at the 


mistakes that caused the vision of peace to 


be so short-lived in 1938. 

First, I think, was the unquestioning as- 
sumption that the negotiators of the other 
side were men of integrity, whose desires for 
peace were as sincere as those of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain and the English people. And 
thus no real attempt was made to develop 
strong safeguards against the possibility that 
deliberate deception and falsehood might be 
practiced in the name of negotiation. 

Another mistake was what might be called 
an overly developed sense of fair play—a be- 
lief that if we just didn’t do anything that 
might offend the other fellow, he would be- 
have responsibly. And so claimed injustices 
were accepted at face value, and new aggres- 
sions were repeatedly tolerated in the name 
of correcting those injustices. 

And I think the third mistake was a con- 
tinulng willingness to believe that an aggres- 
sor's assurances could be trusted as evidence 
of his intentions. In 1936, this mistake was 
made in connection with the Rhineland. In 
1938, Austria and the Sudetenland. In 1939, 
all of Czechoslovakia. Each was given up in 
the hope that, by doing so, it would mean 
“Peace in our time.” But instead, each of 
these actions led, step-by-step to the fron- 
tiers of Poland, to Sept 1, 1939—and to war 
in our time. 

How much better would it have been if, 
in the Rhineland of 1936, the free nations 
of the world had said, “This we will not 
allow,” and backed those words with their 
full resolve? And if that had been done, how 
many men and women who died in the years 
1939 to 1945 would be alive today? 

Our predecessors were asked a question, 
and it was this: “Where are you willing to 
make a stand for man’s freedom?” They 
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answered it by saying, “Not in the Rhine- 
land,” “Not in Austria.” “Not in Czechoslo- 
vakia.” “But we will stand in Poland.” 

Our generation is being asked that same 
question again today, and we have already 
answered it many times. We have answered 
it by saying: “We will stand in Korea.” “In 
Malaysia.“ And now, In Vietnam.” 

Whatever the future may bring, we cannot 
avold that question. All we can change is 
the name of our answer. And that is why I 
answer the people who ask, “Why Vietnam?” 
with another question, Where else, if not 
Vietnam?” 

Every free man and woman in the world 
today can be thankful that neither Australia 
nor the United States is willing to sacrifice 
the ideals of freedom for the expedient of 
their own comfort and safety. As long as we 
have the will to stick it out—not only in 
Vietnam, but wherever freedom is chal- 
lenged—I don't think the world will ever 
have to re-live days such as those of 1938. 
Or more important, of 1939 to 1945. And I 
think that may be the most priceless gift 
we can give to our chilldren. 


L. B. J. Misleads Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of the United States are be- 
coming increasingly concerned over the 
extravagant spending spree on which this 
country has long been embarked. More 
and more they are aware of the fact that 
it is their money—not the money of the 
Federal Government—that is being 
squandered with wanton disregard for 
prudence. More and more they are call- 
ing for a galt to the reckless fiscal poli- 
cies of the Johnson administration which 
tosses money around as though it were 
going out of style. More and more they 
realize that if the current trend is not 
reversed, or at least slowed down, per- 
haps it will. 

An excellent editorial appeared in the 
August 4 edition of the Caldwell News- 
Tribune which, very succinctly, sums up 
the feeling of a vast majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 
. L. B. J. MISLEADS PUBLIC 

It is outrageous. 

That’s our opinion of the 10 per cent in- 
come tax increase that President Johnson is 
trying to unload on the American taxpayers. 

As we suspected earlier, LBJ is attributing 
the need for such a tax to our war effort in 
Vietnam. He's doing this because he knows 
that the American people support him in the 
effort to win in Vietnam. Since the people 
stand behind him on this subject, he’s pray- 
ing that he can appeal to our patriotism to 
dig deep and pay up. 7 

We expect if things begin to look bad for 
the tax increase in Congress, LBJ will put on 
an unhappy face and—in his most sincere 
and apologetic manner—will appeal to the 
public via network TV. And we imagine his 
appeal would be, “Don't let the fighting men 
down.” 

This is pure bunk. 

The reason the President is asking for the 
tax increase is because he did not heed the 
voice of the people after the last election. 
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When the Democratic majority in Congress 
was trimmed by the electorate, LBJ refused 
to hear the pleas for economy. Blindly and 
without regard for the wishes of the Amer- 
ican people, he went right on proposing 
greater and greater domestic spending 
projects. 

Amid the clamor for “guns, not butter,” 
LBJ was not big enough to back down on 
his “Great Society” program. And so we 
wound up spending billions for both “guns 
and butter.” 

This reckless spending finally has caught 
up with the President, 

Who pays for his irresponsibility? The 
American taxpayer. 

We admit that drastic steps must be taken 
at once. But not the steps LBJ has called for. 

It is our hope that the responsible members 
of Congress will awaken to the need for one 
of the nation’s most drastic economy drives. 

We don't mean the false economy measures 
the Administration has enacted within the 
past year or so. Twice LBJ has called for a 
freeze in government employment. Each time 
the number of federal employes has risen 
noticeably. 

We mean severe cuts in domestic spend- 
ing—not only in the War on Poverty but in 
all areas of our government. 

We've continually complained about the 
way much of the War on Poverty funds are 
wasted. But this is just one of many federal 
government agencies that exists for the sole 
purpose of giving away money. 

Take the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, for instance. 

The HUD weekly news summary shows that 
$70,198,198 was spent in outright grants in 
one week's time last month. Multiply this by 
52 weeks and you come up with a possible an- 
nual expenditure of $3,650,306,296. On top of 
this is a heavy administrative cost. After all, 
it takes a lot of money for the government to 
hire those who determine in which direction 
the money shall be thrown. 

If every domestic agency within federal 
government were to reduce its total budget 
by 5 per cent, we'd bet there would be no 
need for an income tax boost. 

We call upon Congress to strike down this 
10 per cent request. 

We believe our federal government must 
be made to cease its reckless spending. We 
urge all Idaho citizens to make their feelings 
known to their Congressmen: Reps. James 
McClure and George Hansen and Sens. 
Frank Church and Len Jordan. 

It is time for a return to responsible 
government. 


Increase in Crime Must Be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed with a recent editorial 
in the Bristol, Tenn.-Va., Herald Courier 
on the continuing increase in our crime 
rate, and I call it to the attention of my 
colleagues and the readers of the Recorp 
by inserting it in the Appendix for their 
ready information: 

INCREASE IN CRIME Must BE CHECKED 

Another depressing report on crime in 
America has been released by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and it should cause 
concern among all citizens. 


According to J. Edgar Hoover's annual 
crime breakdown, serious crime jumped a 
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staggering 11 per cent in 1966 over 1965 and, 
since 1960, serious crimes have risen 62 per 
cent. 

To drive the point home, at least for non- 
criminals, is the fact that since 1960, the risk 
of being a victim of serious crime has risen 
48 per cent. 

Of particular concern is the tragic in- 
crease In juvenile crime with a seven per 
cent rise in 1966 in the number of juveniles 
arrested over 1965. 

As the FBI's Hoover bluntly says, all forms 
of crimes rose substantially in 1966 and, in- 
deed, have been on an upward spiral since 
the 60's began. 

This is doubly tragic because the 1960's 
was foreseen as the decade of dramatic ad- 
vancement—and indeed, to a large degree it 
has been. 

But with a greater awareness of social 
problems, the advent of Great Society“ re- 
forms, and a political determination to rid 
the country of many of its ills something 
apparently has gone amiss. 

It's tragic because the innocent, the law 
abiding, the peaceful man is now more vic- 
tim to sudden, fierce violence than ever be- 
fore—and our police departments are less 
able to cope with it. 

The crime report, while spelling out the 
grim details of lawlessness, also says that the 
number of serious crimes solved by law en- 
forcement agencies in 1966, alone, was a sub- 
stantial eight per cent below 1965. 

It’s tragic because the good works of a 
generation or a decade can be seriously dam- 
aged through the violent and senseless death 
of a valuable individual or destroyed when 
wanton violence goes unchecked, as in De- 
troit. 

Crime will undoubtedly continue to in- 
crease so long as lawless summer explosions 
in the big cities, which are becoming an an- 
nual experience, are justified and excused 
as rightful expressions of “dissent.” 

It's tragic because now, in the complexity 
of the nuclear age, when America needs to 
exert peaceful influence in the world arena, 
other nations view the U.S. as a country un- 
able to control its own people. : 

Indeed, the recent racial uprisings in this 
country have delivered a stinging blow to 
American prestige abroad and provided rich 
fodder for the propaganda of our enemies. 
Even our allies question if America is a 
peaceful leader when we can’t. control o 
people at home. 8 

It's tragic because America is a great 
land—the greatest experiment in freedom in 
history—and it does work. But every serious 
crime chips away a little more at the very 
foundations of this system: That every man 
should have a freedom of choice and a free- 
dom of decision. 

This staggering increase in crime, which 
didn’t happen overnight, can't be expected 
to be curbed overnight. 

It obviously has been fostered by a genera} 
relaxation in moral standards and a wider 
acceptance of often muddled voices of dis- 
sension, 

To combat it, indeed, to check it the guilty, 
in all crimes, must be dealt with more 
harshly; certain powers must be restored to 
the police agencies; and the nation, as a 
whole, must begin to show a more genuine 
concern with the caliber of individuals who 
enforce the law. 

And as a first immediate step those who 
would take to the streets to loot and burn 
and kill, must be made to pay the price for 
their lawlessness. 

By their actions, they motivate the petty 
criminal to increase his activity and, tragi- 
cally, often enlarge the scope of his devious 
work. 

The summer must be made safe again, 
and then we can attack the other seasons 
and reasons of crime. If we don’t do these 
things, and now, law and order may soon be- 
come the voice of dissent. 
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Madison, Wis., Mayor Endorses Neigh- 
borhood Action Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter from a friend, Otto 
Festge, mayor of Madison, Wis., to Con- 
gressman WILLIAM STEIGER, of Wiscon- 
sin. Mayor Festge comments favorably 
on a proposal, the Neighborhood Action 
Crusade, that has been offered by sev- 
eral of our colleagues, Congressmen 
GEORGE BUSH, WILLIAM COWGER, CHARLES 
Goopett, and WILLIAM STEIGER. The 
Neighborhood Action Crusade is a plan 
to respond in part to the crises in our 
cities, Mayor Festge draws upon his own 
experience as the chief executive of Wis- 
consin's capital city in initiating several 
of the ideas implicit in our colleagues’ 
Proposals. While it may be too early to 
discuss the effectiveness of the Neigh- 
borhood Action Crusade, the mayor’s 
letter is a useful and affirmative com- 
ment on his own action in Madison, 
which is in my district, and on this 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, any proposal that offers 
a constructive approach toward assisting 
our cities is most welcome, and I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the letter from Mayor Festge to 
Congressman WILLIAM STEIGER: 

Mapison, WIS., 
August 8, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM STEIGER, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN STEIGER: I am pleased 
to support the resolution introduced by your- 
self and Congressmen Bush, Cowger, and 
Goodell, In this resolution you call for a 
Neighborhood Action Crusade. 

I believe that the City of Madison has had 
Such a program for sometime and is working 
diligently to modify it to recognize any im- 
_perfection that may exist. 

Let me point out that the City of Madison 
in 1963 adopted an open housing ordinance 
which includes all dwellings in the City of 
Madison except owner occupied single family 
dwellings and owner occupied houses of four 
units or less. We have an Equal Opportunl- 
tles Commission which has been extremely 
successful In dealing with complaints that 
have been brought to its attention. The Com- 
mission also has engaged in an educational 
program to inform people of our City about 
the ordinance and through this educational 
Program has attempted to influence the atti- 
tudes of our people. In this area again it has 
been very successful. Today we have Negro 
families living in each of the 22 wards of 
this City. 

I would say that we have made a great 
deal of progress in the past three years; 
however, I would not say that we have com- 
Pletely erased racial bias. This goal is yet 
to be attained, 

Madison has always had several very effec- 
tive neighborhood organizations. The Lake 
Wingra Community Council, for example, to- 
gether with the Madison Housing Authority 
and the Common Council, has sponsored a 
moderate incoming housing development 
which will provide housing for people in this 
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income bracket who experience difficulty in 
finding adequate facilities. Other neighbor- 
hood organizations have been in existence for 
varying periods of time and with varying 
degrees of success. I do believe it is generally 
recognized in this City that neighborhood 
organizations can and do serve a very useful 
purpose to enunciate the problems that may 
exist in a given neighborhood, to bring the 
neighborhood together for a discussion about 
the proposed solutions, and finally to lend 
support to the implementation of these solu- 
tions. 

The Mayor's Citizens Advisory Committee 
is attempting to set up a coordinating body 
so that the efforts of the individual neighbor- 
hood councils could be further strengthened 
through an over all City unit. 

Therefore, I am pleased that you have 
sponsored a resolution in the Congress of the 
United States endorsing such a program as 
we have attempted to implement in Madison. 

Sincerely yours, -~ 
OTTO FESTGE, 
Mayor. 


Elections: Fair or Foul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues are aware, I am going to South 
Vietnam to observe the upcoming elec- 
tions there. As the editorial in today’s 
New York Times so well put it: 


Washington’s duty, now that it has certi- 
fied the legitimacy of the vote, is to make 
sure that the reality bears some reasonable 
resemblance to the promise. 


It is fulfillment of this responsibility 
and a realization of the importance of 
the elections that prompt me to go to 
Vietnam. 

The editorial from the New York Times 
that I quoted points with clarity and 
consciseness to the situation in Vietnam 
as the elections approach. I commend it 
to my colleagues’ attention: 

ELECTIONS: Fam on Four? 

The United States has now committed its 
prestige and good faith to underwriting the 
relative fairness of the Vietnamese elections. 
Yesterday President Johnson said that, while 
the campaign is not “without blemish,” the 
elections of Sept. 3 will be an important, 
meaningful step toward the development of a 
truly representative government. In Saigon, 
Ambassador Bunker said: “I feel that the 
campaigning and the election activities are 
proceeding fairly and freely.” 

These cap a long line of statements by 
American officials, all intended to provide as- 
surance that—after due allowance for the 
upset of war and the absence of democratic 
tradition in Vietnam—the voting will be 
valid. Americans, having invested so much 
blood and money in safeguarding Vietnam's 
right to self-determination, will now watch 
with extra intentness the fulfillment of those 
assurances. 

Every observer who is willing to speak 
frankly says that the General Thieu-Marshal 
Ky ticket is unbeatable. In itself, this would 
not prove that the elections are rigged. Mr. 
Johnson was unbeatable in 1964. So was Gen- 
‘eral Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956. What has 
caused grave reserve about the Vietnam bal- 
loting, however has been the deluge of 

of harassment by the civilian can- 
didates and they way the military slate has 
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used its official powers to further its own 
campaign. 

Both General Thieu and Marshal Ky are on 
record—under Washington pressure—with 
pledges to honor the electoral victors, “who- 
ever wins.” But statements keep coming from 
military sources that only the generals are 
qualified to govern. Such statements merely 
reinforce the skepticism over the elections in 
both the United States and South Vietnam. 
Washington's duty, now that it has certified 
the legitimacy of the vote, is to make sure 
that the reality bears some reasonable resem- 
blance to the promise. 

The duty of the Vietnamese is even greater. 
The civilian candidates should stick it out 
although they were ten days late in starting 
their camaigns. The junta must resist the 
temptation to use chicanery and duress to 
win a campaign that it is most unlikely to 
lose in any circumstances. 


The Fireman Is Your Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
— 8 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most shocking aspects of the recent riots 
was the fact that the fireman was the 
target of bullets and dangerous missiles. 

It is almost unbelievable that firemen, 
who save countless homes and lives at 
great risk to their own lives, should be 
victims of even the most angry and vio- 
lent rioter. / 

Occurrences like these force me to be- 
lieve that most of the rioters were never 
thinking of civil rights and better living 
conditions when they were destroying 
entire blocks of our cities. 

The Uniformed Fireman’s Association 
is presently spending $15,000 toward a 
campaign which simply says, The Fire- 
man Is Your Friend.” 

It certainly seems incredible that a 
campaign of this sort should ever be 
necessary. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the text of a WCBS radio edi- 
torial which was broadcast in New York 
on August 9 and 10, 1967, as follows: 

So it has come to this: the firemen of New 
York City, in efforts to protect themselves 
from angry mobs, snipers, and brick throw- 
ers, have embarked on an advertising cam- 
paign. 

To convince people that it’s wrong to in- 
terfere with fire engines; that it’s wrong to 
throw things at firemen on their way to or 
at a fire; that it’s wrong to turn in false 
alarms, the ads, the handbills, the radio ap- 
peals have a simple message: The Fireman 
is Your Friend.” Fifteen thousand dollars is 
being spent by the Uniformed Firemen’s As- 
sociation in this campaign .. . hopefully a 
type of life insurance policy in a business 
that already has more than its share of haz- 
ards built in. 

For a long time, some residents of the 
ghetto have considered the policeman as the 
enemy, deservedly or not. But the fireman, 
no. He was a helper who braved flame and 
smoke to save homes and people; who offered 
and not infrequently lost his own life in 
doing his job. 

Now, this idea of the fireman as a folk- 
hero of ghettos seems to have changed— 
drastically. Firemen have been the targets of 
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rifle bullets, bricks, bottles, and cans. In 
New York City, ten firemen have been hos- 
pitalized because of such incidents. 

In the South Bronx, firemen had to put 
chicken wire around their equipment as a 
barrier against attack. 

In Plainfield, a fire station was the target 
of a sustained guerrilla-type attack—the sta- 
tion ridled with bullets. Out in California, 
a fire department is training its men in the 
use of shotguns to defend themselves. In 
Newark! and Detroit and other cities, similar 
stories: firemen killed and wounded, not by 
impersonal smoke and flame but by people 
bent on destruction. 

And why? Is it because the fireman is a 
symbol of authority? Perhaps. Someone has 
said that the recent riots indicate a drive 
within the ghetto to destroy itself, to rip 
away and bresk away and burn away its 
tragic surroundings. Whatever the reasons, 
it is difficult to belleve antipathy for the 
firemen has any basis in reason. 

We hope the current “The Fireman is Your 
Friend” campaign succeeds. It should not 
have been necessary in the first place. The 
fact that it was is a sad commentary on the 

of our common trouble in this terrible 
summer of 1967. 


Penalties for Interference With Civil 
Rights 


SPEECH 
‘HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2516) to pre- 
scribe ties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, the 
courts and law enforcement officers can 
only do their duty in enforcing the law 
as it is written. It is our duty here in 
Congress, the lawmakers, to provide our 
public officers with proper guidelines in 
order that they may adequately protect 
the civil rights of all our citizens. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1967 estab- 
lishes a Federal law protecting the civil 
rights guaranteed in our Constitution. 
This is most fitting since the acts cov- 
ered in this legislation protect an indi- 
vidual’s Federal civil rights, and is not 
confined to any one State’s laws. 

I am sure all my colleagues remember 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966 which passed 
this body last year. During debate on 
that legislation, I took the floor to im- 
plore my fellow Americans in this dis- 
tinguished body to join with me in pas- 
sage of that bill. I stated then, as I do 
now, that this act deals with important 
gaps which recent civil rights legislation 
did not fill. This 1967 Civil Rights Act is 
nothing new to us. We debated its merits 
last year, and passed it. 

This year’s bill, as last year’s, de- 
scribes with great specificity the con- 
duct which is prohibited. It prohibits 
violence and threats of violence in con- 
nection with voting, attending schools, 
enjoying the benefits of Federal or State 
programs and programs using Federal 
funds, employment, jury service, com- 
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mon carrier transportation, and public 
accommodations. 

For most of our citizens, the above 
activities are everyday occurrences taken 
for granted. Would not it be a shock for 
anyone of us, entering a polling place, 
to be told that we could not vote? What 
indignation and humiliation we would 
feel! Yet this type of occurrence happens 
daily in many parts of our country and, 
to large numbers of our citizens. It is up 
to us to see that these acts do not con- 
tinue, or if they do happen, that the 
wrongdoer be brought to account for his 
unlawful and unconstitutional deeds. 

I wish to emphasize that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
to insure the security of all Americans. 
This means both the security to freely 
exercise their federally protected civil 
rights, and the security of being safe 
from violence in their homes and on the 
streets. 

And, with regard to safety guarantees 
other than in one’s own home, this legis- 
lation has the great merit of assuring 
prosecution of anyone who interfers with 
a fireman’s or policeman’s duty to re- 
store order in the streets. It is incumbent 
upon this body to protect the safety of 
these brave.men who, in fulfilling their 
duty, have recently risked their lives, 
not only in the combat of natural dis- 
asters, but in trying to restore civil order 
as well. 

Four weeks ago, this body passed an 
antiriot bill, empowering Federal au- 
thorities to deal with interstate threats 
of violence. That measure is intended to 
secure law and order in this country. 
This is a necessary requirement, if our 
society is to be able to function. Today 
we have the opportunity to pass a bill 
which will provide Federal penalties for 
interference with the exercise of fed- 
erally guaranteed civil rights. This 
action is a necessary and natural partner 
to the antiriot legislation. It simply 
seeks to protect the Negro and other 
minority groups seeking to practice the 
human rights guaranteed by the laws 
and by our Constitution. One cannot be 
upheld without the other. Without civil 
rights, we have totalitarism; without law 
and order, we have anarchy. Neither can 
be condoned in our Nation, 


What the People Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial by Mr. David 
Lawrence of the U.S. News & World Re- 
port is a superb summation of why the 
people of our country are so discontented 
about what is happening all over the 
United States. The volume of mail which 
I have been receiving from my con- 
stituency adequately verifies the state- 
ments Mr. Lawrence makes. 

I insert the following article in the 
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Recorp because Mr. Lawrence presents 
the “peoples’ case” much better than I 
possibly could. 
WHat THE PEOPLE Want 
(By David Lawrence) 


The American people are dissatisfied today 
about many of the things the Government 
is doing or failing to do. They are writing to 
the members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate an unusually large 
number of letters reflecting discontent. 

What are the people saying? What do they 
want? 

The people are tired of the state of fear 
and uneasiness which has enveloped them. 
Extremists in our midst, both whites and 
Negroes, have resorted to a process of in- 
timidation and blackmail—euphemistically 
called protests“ and “demonstrations,” 

The people want the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly the courts, to recog- 
nize the difference between “freedom of 
speech” and incitement to riot, Especially do 
they want to see more courage shown in high 
Places in dealing with disorders. 

The people are tired of the outbursts of 
violence—the killing and wounding of citi- 
zens across the land, the sniping and looting, 
the setting of fires which damage or destroy 
homes and places of business. Yet all this is, 
in effect, being condoned as the natural re- 
sult of the failure to clean up slums in urban 
areas. Living conditions should, of course, be 
improved, but the people don't believe that 
criminals and disturbers of the peace should 
go unpunished. 

The people are tired of reading what the 
Stokely Carmichaels say, whether in Cuba 
or in rallies in this country, as they openly 
preach rebellion. The people want to see such 
persons prosecuted, If existing laws are in- 
adequate, the people want Congress to 
strengthen the statutes. Most of all they 
want to see the laws vigorously enforced. 

The people are tired of political leger- 
demain. They are fed up with attempts to 
buy votes by giving public funds to politi- 
cally motivated officials to distribute. They 
want, moreover, a better accounting of what 
is done with the tax revenues derived from 
their earnings. They want to know why Con- 
gress has not exercised a closer check on all 
Government spending. 

The people are tired of seeing big deficits 
piled up year after year, as they are told that 
“deficit spending” can go on indefinitely and 
that confidence in the future of the dollar 
will still be preserved. 

The people are tired of the floundering 
policies of the Administration in handling 
the Vietnam war. They are being told that 
military men who want to fight to win aren't 
being allowed to use maximum power to 
shorten the war. The people want their Goy- 
ernment to employ in war every effective 
strategy, including the bombing of all enemy 
bases and supply lines as well as the block- 
ading of all ports at which ships land war 
supplies for the armies of our adversaries, 

The people are tired of reading that their 
money has been used to make loans to vari- 
ous governments to help them buy arms, 
and that now the same regimes which re- 
ceived such ald are turning away from the 
United States and lining up frequently with 
the Communist side in the U.N. 

The people are tired of being told that 
the big deficits are due solely to the Vietnam 
War and that the country can also afford 
domestic spending on an unprecedented 
scale. Billions of dollars are being poured 
into many projects which could ‘be deferred 
or at least managed more efficiently. 

The people are complaining about the 
mail service. Business correspondence of 
importance is often delayed, and this causes 
financial loss, Despite the introduction of 
air mall, the delivery systems have been 
bogged down by poor management, Yet 
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postage rates for letters are about to be 
increased. 

The people do not like the rise in the cost 
of living. They cannot readily discern what 
Increases in price are really necessary and 
what strikes for higher wages are merely 
the result of selfishness and the o 
pressure of ambitious labor-union officials: 
They want the Government to face up cour- 
ageously to the need for wage-and-price 
controls if yoluntary restraints are not im- 
posed, It is obvious that much could be 
accomplished if the influence of the Gov- 
ernment were conscientiously applied and 
politics subordinated. 

The people want a peaceful society, a 
decent society, a society in which a fair deal 
for everybody transcends political deals in 
the use of governmental power at the fed- 
eral, State and local levels. 

The people are not going to tire of writing 
to their elected representatives and telling 
them that persons in public office have a 
responsibility not just to factions and blocs, 
but to all segments of our society. 

For—as has been said again and again— 
“you can fool all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all of the 
time.” The people are voicing their protests 
and will continue to do so. In a short time 
they will be expressing themselves at the 
polls. Citizens want above all else to be 
Presented with a ballot on which the candi- 
dates of both parties are persons who possess 
courage, Integrity and a conscience that 
overrides the temptations of self-serving 
Politics. 


Red Image of Broken Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Jerry San- 
chez, formerly of Castro’s Communist 
dream states, tells us that Cuba under 
communism is a wonderful place to be 
from. 

A one time supporter of Castro, San- 
chez is today in the United States and 
earning his place in a free society. 

Among his nightmares were memories 
of a labor union run by Castro, which 
abolished overtime and fixed wages, used 
conscript labor to fill in farm shortages, 
land reforms where tenant farmers 
would be given land of their own from 
the land barons, inflation, bad living and 
working conditions, required attendance 
at political rallies, and secret police. In 
the United States today some still sleep 
and would call his nightmares progress. 

Everything—but individual liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Sanchez’s 
story, which appeared in the August 17 
the Machinist, following my remarks in 
the RECORD: 

REFUGEE MEMBER REPORTS ON CUBA 

Cuba under red dictator Fidel Castro is one 
thing to Jerry Sanchez—a place to get out of. 

Now a member of IAM Local 785, Burbank, 
Calif.. working the graveyard shift at Menasco 
Mfg. Co., Sanchez explained to Gil Padilla, 
representative, that workers in Cuba have 
everything but a paradise. 

They have a union, run by the government, 
that abolished overtime. They have fixed 
wages. 
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They have to work one day a week, unpaid, 
in the cane flelds—no matter what their 
occupation. 

They have inflation, bad living and working 
conditions, required attendance at political 
rallies and secret police. 

For Jerry Sanchez, 36, former supporter 
and fellow student with the bearded one, 
Cuba is a place of broken promises. 

“Ninety per cent of the people were for 
Castro, and the liberty he promised,” he 
declared. “Now those and more are against 

Castro told the factory workers before the 
1959 revolution they would not only earn 
higher wages but would get 25 per cent of 
the profits. Tenant farmers would get land 
of their own. 

By mid-1962 Sanchez went underground. 
He, along with 38 men, women and children, 
commandeered a boat that landed them in 
Mexico's Yucatan Peninsula. 

Today he is well on his way to becoming 
a member of the American democratic sys- 
tem. He attends Pierce College and works at 
night. He and his wife, Senia, have two sons, 
three and two years old. They were born 
in the land of the free. Their father has 
had to earn his piace here. 


Rats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us were shocked, I 
think, by the cynical humor with which 
a few of our colleagues attacked the pro- 
posed Rat Extermination Act. 

But this cynicism was not the most 
shocking aspect of the House’s refusal to 
consider that legislation. Far more 
shocking was our failure to face up to a 
serious problem. And none of us can deny 
that rats are a serious problem. 

There may be as many as 100 million 
rats in the United States. New York City 
alone has 8 million rats. Rats cause 
nearly $1 billion in damage each year. 
They spread disease and frequently at- 
tack people—particularly children. 

During the recent riots in Detroit, an 
article appeared in the Detroit Free Press 
which dramatically illustrated the rat 
problem. The article was titled “Rat 
Plague Poses Threat to Health.” 

Even while rioting was still underway, 
the Free Press found that: 

Observers in some parts of the city said 
rats already are scurring over the cooling 
rubble of many buildings. Finding no food 
there, the rats are expected to move into 
residential areas. With the rats will come a 
variety of disease germs, including rabies 
and typhoid. 


Mr. Speaker, so that our colleagues 
may read the Free Press’ description of 
the serious dimension of the rat prob- 
lem, I insert the article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Rar PLAGUE Poses THREAT TO HEALTH 

(By Boyce Rensberger) 

Rats fleeing riot-devastated areas of the 
city are expected to pose a major health 
threat requiring a massive extermination 
program, city health officials said Tuesday. 
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Extra stores of rat poison and equipment 
are being gathered for the time when af- 
fected areas are quite enough to allow Health 
Department workers to enter safely. 

“We're expecting a pretty serious rat prob- 
lem and mapping out a major program of 
poison baiting and gassing to combat it,” 
said Harry Boyle, the Detroit Health Depart- 
ment's director of sanitary engineering. 

Because many of the destroyed buildings 
were havens for rats, health officials believe 
the fires drove them out to infest neighbor- 
ing homes. Looted grocery stores with quan- 
tities of spoiling food are expected to be a 
major harboring place. 

Boyle expressed concern that the curtall- 
ment of garbage collections in the city could 
increase food supplies for rapidly multiplying 
rat populations, 

Observers in some parts of the city said 
rats already are scurrying over the cooling 
rubble of many buildings. Finding no food 
there, the rats are e to move into 
residential areas. With the rats will come a 
variety of disease germs, including rabies and 
typhoid, 

Boyle said his men were preparing huge 
quantities of rat poison and running into 
difficulties in getting enough raw materials, 

The Health Department uses a variety of 
commercial and specially-mixed poisons and 
gases, each designed for a particular use de- 
termined by the area, types of buildings and 
proximity of people. 

Boyle said inspectors and workers will enter 
the riot-torn areas as soon as police officials 
will permit them. 

The extermination program will begin on 
the periphery of the affected areas and work 
its way toward the center. This will be done 
to avoid driving rats father out of the areas. 

City Health Commissioner John Hanlon 
said that if rat control crews were not able to 
begin work soon a more serious problem 
could develop. 

“If we can get in soon, we can head off most 
of the problem,” Hanlon said. “We're going to 
try to prevent problems from developing.” 


Temple Isaiah Dialog on Human 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in recognition 
of the work that members of the clergy 
are doing to heal the racial and religious 
wounds of our Nation, I would like to 
call the attention of the Members of this 
body to a meeting to be held this Sunday, 
August 20, in my district. 

At that meeting at Temple Isaiah, 
members of the different racial and re- 
ligious communities of Los Angeles will 
open a dialog aimed at improving hu- 
man relations. They will also hear a 
major address by one of the Nation’s 
most illustrious Protestant preachers, Dr. 
Howard Thurman. 

In 1965, in India, Dr. Thurman met 
Mahatma Ghandi and, after a long talk 
with him, Dr. Thurman’s resolve to help 
eliminate the tensions and barriers that 
divide men was reinforced. As a result, 
in 1943 he left his influential posts as 
dean of the chapel and professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Howard University 
to go to San Francisco where he became 
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one of the founders of the interdenomi- 
national Fellowship Church. Today, that 
church continues to maintain a member- 
ship that is open to members of all races 
and all religions. 

In 1953, Dr. Thurman, the grandson of 
a slave, took leave from his San 
Francisco church to become the first 
Negro dean of the chapel at Boston Uni- 
versity. Later that year, Life magazine 
named him one of the 12 great preachers 
of the century. 7 

Dr. Thurman is a theologian, poet, and 
mystic, and the author of 16 books in- 
cluding “Inward Journey,” “Disciplines 
of the Spirit,” “Jesus and the Disin- 
herited,” and “Luminous Darkness.” 

On display at the meeting at Temple 
Isaiah will be Fredom Now,” an enor- 
mous wood carving by Robert W. Ames, 
which depicts the history of the Negro 
people and has been on an exhibition 
tour throughout the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to call 
attention to the admirable work in bet- 
tering human relations of Rev. James 
Hargett of the Church of Christian Fel- 
lowship—United Church of Christ—and 
of Rabbi Albert Lewis of Temple Isaiah, 
who are cochairmen of the meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the membership of 
this honorable body to join me in extend- 
ing greetings to Dr. Thurman, Rev. 
Hargett, Rabbi Lewis, and to all those 
who will be attending the meeting at 
Temple Isaiah. They and members of 
the cloth of all denominations through- 
out the United States of America deserve 
the commendation and respect of all of 
us for their dedication to the cause of the 
brotherhood of all men. 


Bath Beach Antipoverty Program Makes 
Great Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that the Bath Beach 
antipoverty program, which operates in 
my district, is making great progress. 

With the help of civic organizations in 
the area, progress has been made in such 
projects as tutoring programs for chil- 
dren, job training programs for teen- 
agers, and information center services. 

Future plans include an adult educa- 
tional program and an extension of the 
teenage programs. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following news release is- 
sued by the Bath Beach antipoverty pro- 
gram on August 8, 1967: 

As of July 12, 1967 the Bath Beach Anti- 
Poverty Program has been operating from its 
store front location at 8634 18th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Without the cooperation of many commu- 
nity organizations such as the Bensonhurst 
West Community Council, P.T.A.’s, civic as- 
sociations, etc. this program could never have 
become a reality, Great progress has been 
made so far in the following projects. 
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1. Tutoring program in reading and math 
now in operation servicing children from age 
6 to 13. 

2. Recreation program in operation with 
arts and crafts scheduled daily. Trip made 
to Palisades Amusement Park. Others 
planned include the Planetarium. Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn Museum, Yankee Stadium, 
and bus trips to Hyde Park and Kennedy 


3. Job training program for teenagers 16- 
21, starting at $1.50 per hour during train- 
ing, after which placement in a union shop. 
4. Information Center services aiding those 
who need help with Medicaid, et. . 
Future plans include extension of Teen 


Age Program and an Adult Education Pro- 


gram to teach reading and writing as well 
as discussions and lectures on Consumer and 
Credit buying, nutrition, mental health, etc. 
We are presently in the process of applying 
for additional. funding so that this most 
beneficial community program can be ex- 
tended into a 12 month operation. 

‘The theme of the Bath Beach Anti-Poverty 
Center is “self-help.” The center is open from 
9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. weekdays. For infor- 
mation call Mr. Harper, Executive Director, 
232-1001 and 232-1002. 


Public Rights Undermined by New 
Copyright Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by a group of leading editors 
regarding section 105 of the copyright 
bill, H.R. 2512, approved by the House 
on April 11, 1967. 

This resolution deserves careful con- 
sideration. 

The resolution referred to follows: 


Punt ie RIGHTS UNDERMINED BY NEW 
COPYRICHT BILL 

We the undersigned vigorously object to 
the phrasing of Section 105 of the copyright 
bill now before the Senate and approved by 
the House on April llth. If enacted into 
law, this provision would open wide the door 
to copyright restrictions on a vast amount 
of knowledge amassed at public expense. It 
would increase, not decrease, present abuses 
of the Copyright Act by government con- 
tractors, government agencies, government 
employees, and commercial book publishers. 

Avowedly, Section 105 is designed to con- 
tinue the present law's prohibition of copy- 
righting of “any work of the United States 
Government”. But its definition of such 
works is so narrow as to sanction extensive 
copyrighting by virtually all contractors of 
the government and practically all public 
servants. 

Defining a “work of the United States 
Government” as merely “a work prepared by 
an officer or employee of the United States 
Government as part of his official duties” 
does not provide suitable protection of the 
public interest. This definition is inadequate 
because it does not take into account the 
following considerations: 

Billions in tax funds are expended annu- 
ally on research by government contractors. 
Information derived from this research be- 
longs in the public domain unless it must 
remain classified for legitimate national se- 
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curity reasons. Since such research is com- 
missioned and financed in behalf of the pub- 
lic it rightfully belongs to the public and 
should not be transformed into private prop- 
erty that can be discarded, suppressed, or 
commercialized at private caprice. 

Many ostensibly private contractors are 
actually creatures of the government. We 
refer to such organizations as the Rand Cor- 
poration, the Institute for Defense Analyses, 
the Mitre Corporation, the Aerospace Cor- 
poration, and the scores of non-profit groups 
spawned by federal agencies. These institu- 
tions are for all practical purposes auxilia- 
ries of the government. z 

Many private firms engaged in government 
research are so completely dependent on pub- 
lic funds that they are little more than pub- 
licly subsidized enterprises. We see no reason 
why the knowledge they obtain at public 
expense should be treated like their private 
property. 

If the phraseology of Section 105 is as 
narrowly interpreted by the Copyright Office 
as Section 8 of the existing law has been, 
prohibition of copyrighting could be limited 
merely to the relatively few persons on the 
federal payroll whose job descriptions specify 
duties requiring the preparation of press 
releases and official publications. 

The fact of the matter is that, as the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
has pointed out in its objections to the 
phrasing of Section 105, “a great number of 
government officers and employees, includ- 
ing administrative assistants, research work- 
ers, lawyers, economists, and others on a pro- 
fessional level, devote substantial amounts 
of time and efforts to the prepartion of ... 
material [that] might not be held to be 
within the scope of their official duties or 
employment,” 

Except for annual reports, most govern- 
ment information activities are not required 
by law. Holding press conferences, delivering 
speeches, granting interviews are discretion- 
ary acts that are not subject to officially pre- 
scribed duties. Section 105 could permit these 
acts to attain a privileged personal status. 

Section 105 would encourage less and less 
availability of authoritative informational 
material from the government. At the pres- 
ent time although $18 billion in public funds 
is devoted to research and development and 
approximately $600 million is expended on 
all types of government printing only about 
$6 million is allocated for copies of publica- 
tions legally available to the public via pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. This situation would be substantially 
worsened by Section 105. The propaganda 
advantages of commercial publication (with 
or without disclosure of governmental par- 
ticipation) would be given preferential treat- 
ment. 

The chief purchasers of the government- 
financed materials that would be trans- 
formed into private property would be 
governmental entities—government agencies 
(often the very same agencies that provide 
the funds for the preparation of the mate- 
rials), libraries, schools, and similar insti- 
tutions. In consequence the expenses of these 
public institutions would rise and inevitably 
result in the need for increased funds in or- 
der to enable them to obtain access to the 
aforesaid materials at what Is equivalent to 
a double cost to the public. 

In our opinion, Section 105 of the bill now 
before the Senate is contrary to the purpose 
of Section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution. 
The latter expressly states that The Congress 
shall have power . . to promote the prog- 
ress of science and the useful arts by secur- 
ing for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries.” Governmental con- 
tractors and public servants engaged in un- 
dertakings funded by tax monies can hardly 
be considered authors entitled to the mo- 
nopoly rights authorized by the Constitution 
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and past copyright laws. Indeed Section 105 
is compatible with the basic purpose of the 
Present bill: protection of private property 
rights in order “to insure that authors re- 
ceive the encouragement they need to create 
and the remuneration they fairly deserve 
for their creation.” 

Section 105 is also contrary to the Consti- 
tution's First Amendment, which expressly 
forbids enactment of legislation infringing 
upon freedom of the press. Such freedom 
would be substantially curtailed if Congress 
grants to government contractors and pub- 
lic servants the right to control and restrict 
knowledge amassed at public expense. 

Anyone who has the legal right to copy- 
right has the legal right to censor. The Copy- 
Tight Office admitted as much when it rec- 
ommended that government agencies be 
given the right to copyright publications that 
“must be controlled to prevent distortion in 
& dangerous manner.” In justifying copy- 
Tight restrictions on a score of official mili- 
tary histories General C. G. Dodge stated: 
“The works were copyrighted ... to pre- 
Vent quoting of material out of context.” 

er Army officer has explained that copy- 
righting has been employed in order to pre- 
vent “sensationalizing.” These are disturb- 
ing admissions. Any attempt to control the 
manner and extent to which government in- 
formation can be quoted by the press or by 
the public is censorship. 

Moreover, Section 105 is contrary to the 
recently enacted Freedom of Information 
Law. Since copyrights are available only to 
Works previously unavailable to the public 
& premium is placed on the ability to pre- 
vent disclosure of their contents prior to 
registration. As a result public access to 
government financed undertakings would 
be delayed until such time as publication is 
considered expedient or advantageous. Reg- 
istration in itself is no guarantee of public 
availability. Copyright procedures merely 
require that two copies of a work (typed, 
Processed or printed) be filed with the Li- 
brary of Congress and the latter is not even 
required to retain these copies for public 
examination. 

Section 105 would in addition hamper and 
restrict the use of government-financed 
knowledge in all the innumerable ways sanc- 
tioned by the new copyright legislation for 
Periods as long as 75 years, 
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In view of the above considerations the 
undersigned herewith the Senate to 
include in Section 105 the following defini- 
tion: “A publication of the United States 
Government is a work that is a product. of 
(a) activities financed by funds received 
from the United States Government; and/or 
(b) functions of an officer or employee of the 
United States Government.” 

The right of private contractors and pub- 
lic servants to copyright that which is gen- 
uinely private is not at issue in this connec- 
tion—except in the sense that this essen- 
tial right is bound to be greatly vitiated if 
a clear line isn’t drawn between that which 
is private and that which rightfully belongs 
toAhe nation, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall preseribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representé- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Reoorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Harvard Law Prof. Vern Countryman 
Endorses Federal Garnishment Law as 
Part of Consumer Credit Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, among 
our witnesses in the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency this morning on 
H.R. 11601, the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act, which also includes truth-in- 
lending provisions, was an outstanding 
Scholar in the field of bankruptcy law, 
Prof. Vern Countryman, of the Harvard 
University Law School. 

Professor Countryman testified on only 
one title of HR. 11601, title II, which 
Would ban wage garnishment as a device 
for enabling unscrupulous credit mer- 
chants to overload low-income wage 
earners with more credit than they can 
Possible handle without losing part or all 
of their wages—and eventually their 
jobs because of employer annoyance 
and expense in connection with the 
garnishment process. 

Confining his testimony to this one 
title of the bill, Professor Countryman 
Provided us with valuable insight into 
the relationship of harsh State garnish- 
ment laws and the prevalence of per- 
Sonal bankruptcies in those States. He 
called for severe limitations on the use 
of this device to deprive a worker's family 
55 the money needed for day-to-day liv- 

g. 


For those who wonder whether an 
antigarnishment provision belongs in a 
Consumer credit bill dealing primarily 
with disclosure of finance charges in con- 
nection with extensions of credit— 
truth in lending—I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the reasoned 
and documented statement made to our 
Subcommittee by an outstanding mem- 
ber of the legal profession, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF VERN COUNTRYMAN, PROFESSOR 

or Law at HarvarD Law SCHOOL, BEFORE 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS, 

OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 

CURRENCY, on H.R. 11601, THE CONSUMER 

Creorr PROTECTION Act, Avoust 16, 1967 

My name is Vern Countryman. I am Pro- 
fessor of Law at Harvard Law School. I have 

teaching the law of creditors’ rights and 
ptcy since 1946, save for a four-year 

8 3 when I practiced law in 


I do not appear here to testify on all 
aspects of H.R. 11601. I am not an expert on 
Consumer credit—a subject I have Just begun 
to study. I have gotten only far enough in 
my efforts to know that reliable information 
on the subject is scarce and that there is a 
Teal need for the sort of investigation which 
Title IIT of H.R, 11601 would authorize. 


Appendix 


I appear to testify in general support of 
Title II of H.R. 11601, which would prohibit 
the garnishment of wages, although I have 
several suggestions to make for changes in 
the proposal, 

The problem with which Title II would 
deal is a nationwide one because nearly all 
states permit wage garnishment. Some limit 
the remedy to creditors who have first re- 
duced their claims to judgment, but most 
permit the creditor to ee the em- 
ployer when suit is initiated. In some states 
a separate levy Is required each payday; in 
others, the initial levy is a continuing one 
until the creditor's judgment is paid. 

All states exempt some portion of the 
debtor’s wages from garnishment, but the 
exemptions vary drastically. In some states 
they are expressed in dollar amounts and 
they range from $350 for married debtors and 
$200 for single debtors in Alaska to $50 for 
all debtors in Rhode Island. In other states 
they are expressed in percentages and range 
from 50% in Arizona to 100% in Florida, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. Most exemption to 
the many debtors whose employers can be 
served with ent process outside the 
state of the debtor's residence. 

The best and most recent survey of this 
bewildering. pattern of state wage garnish- 
ment laws is an article by Mr. George Brunn, 
published in yolume 53 of the California Law 
Review in 1965. I have a copy of that article 
with me and would be happy to submit it to 
the Committee if you would care to have it. 

The consequences of wage garnishment 
are principally three: 

(1) If garnishment of the employer is 
effected outside the state of the debtor’s 
residence, he may find his wages shut off 
entirely. If it is effected in the state of his 
Tesidence, he may find himself left to support 
his family on $50 a month in Rhode Island, 
$67.50 a month in Kentucky, $20 a week in 
New Hampshire, or half of his $75 a week 
wage in Arizona, or 50% of his wage or $25, 
whichever is less, in Vermont. 

(2) Without regard to the amount of the 
exemption, the debtor may find himself 
unemployed. Many employers do not take 
kindly to the extra bookkeeping required by 
garnishment levies, particularly if they are 
repeated. Labor unions have been largely 
ineffective in protecting their members 
against such employer retaliation although 
some collective bargaining contracts give the 
employee one or two free garnishments be- 
fore discharge. 

($) To save his job and support his fam- 
ily, the debtor may be driven to resort to 
bankruptcy in many cases where he would 
not otherwise do so in order to dissolve the 
garnishment levy or prevent threatened 
levies. As the number of non-business bank- 
ruptcies has increased more than twenty- 
fold, from 8,500 to almost 176,000, between 
1946 and 1966, this is a matter of some 
consequence to the federal bankruptcy 
courts. 

Precise information on the relationship of 
wage garnishment to bankruptcy is, of 
course, not available. But there is enough 
evidence to support a recent statement of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards that “There 
seems to be a direct connection between the 
number of garnishments and the number 
of personal bankruptcies.” Debt Pooling and 
Garnishment in Relation to Consumer In- 
debtedness, Fact Sheet No. 4-F (1966). 

Mr. Brunn, in his California Law Review 
article, made a study of the 10 states with 


the highest and the 10 states with the lowest 
per capita personal bankruptcy rates in 1962. 
The results are so interesting that I repro- 
duce them here. 


Personal bankruptcies 
[Per 100,000 population] 


Of the states with the lowest personal 
bankruptcy filings, Florida, Pennsylvania and 
Texas had a 100% wage exemption, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and South Dakota 
authorized exemptions up to 100% if needed 
to support the debtor’s family, New Jersey had 
a 90% exemption, and Alaska exempted $350 
for married and $200 for single debtors. 
Maryland exempted only 75% in some coun- 
ties and $100 in others, but wage garnish- 
ments were little used there because of the 
necessity of a separate levy every payday. 

Of the states with the highest personal 
bankruptcy filings: 

Alabama had a 75% exemption. 

Oregon exempted $175. 

Tennessee exempted $17 per week for the 
head of a family plus $2.50 per week for each 
dependent under 16, and $12 per week for 
debtors who were not heads of families. 

Maine allowed garnishment of not to 
exceed $30 per month but provided that at 
least $10 should be exempt. 

Georgia exempted $3 per day plus 50% 
of the excess. 

Arizona had a 50% exemption. 

California exempted 50% but authorized 
more, up to 100%, if needed to support the 
debtor’s family and if the creditor’s claim 
was not for necessaries. 

Ohio exempted 80% of the first $300 per 
month and 60% of the balance (with a 
minimum of $150), and 6100 for debtors 
who were not heads of families. 

Colorado exempted 70% for heads of fami- 
lies and 35% for others. 

Tilinois had the highest exemption in this 
group—85% or $45 per week, whichever was 
more, with a maximum of $200 per week. 
But the Illinois experience is instructive 
further. Until a 1961 amendment to Its law, 
its exemption was only $45 per week. Be- 
tween 1961 and 1964 Mr. Brunn found that 
personal bankruptcies in DlHnois declined 
9% while they were increasing 18% nation- 
ally. [And I find that they have declined 
another 4% in Ulinois from 1964 to 1966 
while they have increased another 2% na- 
tionally.] 

Mr. Brunn also studied the experience of 
Iowa, which moved in the opposite direc- 
tion in 1957 by abolishing its 100% wage 
exemption and substituting $35 per week 
plus $3 per dependent. Since 1957 personal 
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bankruptcies have multiplied 3.6 times in 
Iowa while multiplying 2.8 times nationally. 

It may be said that these figures alone do 
not prove that wage garnishment is a con- 
tributing cause of bankruptcy. It may 
merely be a series of remarkable coincidences, 
Or it may be that the financial difficulties 
which led to garnishment would have led 
to bankruptcy had there been no garnish- 
ment. 

But we need not only rely on the figures 
alone, Last week you heard the testimony of 
three able and experienced Referees in Bank- 
ruptey from states where wage garnishment 
is heavily employed (Oregon, Tennessee and 
California). They were unanimously of the 
view that wage garnishments caused bank- 
ruptcy filings by many debtors who would 
not otherwise have filed. 

That view is supported also by studies of 
personal bankruptcies in which the bank- 
rupts were interviewed. In one such study, 
involving 84 bankrupts in Michigan, 75% in- 
dicated that garnishment or the threat of 

t was the reason for their filing 
in bankruptcy. Dolphin, An Analysis of Eco- 
nomic and Personal Factors Leading to Con- 
sumer Bankruptcy (1965), p. 18. In another 
study in Illinois in which 73 bankrupts were 
interviewed, 35 said that threat of garnish- 
ment or fear of job loss was what caused them 
to go into bankruptcy. Stabler, The Experi- 
ence of Bankruptcy (1966), p. 7. Other similar 
studies which did not include personal in- 
terviews with the bankrupts reveal: 

Out of 300 cases in Seattle, 69 debtors had 
suffered one garnishment in the four months 
preceding bankruptcy, 14 more had experi- 
enced two garnishments in that period, and 4 
had been garnished 3 or more times. Brosky, 
A Study of Personal Bankruptcy in the Se- 
attle Metropolitan Area (1965), p. 39. 

Interviews with bankruptcy attorneys in 
Utah revealed their opinion that most per- 
sonal bankrupts have either had their wages 
garnished or have been threatened with garn- 
ishment. Misbach, Personal Bankruptcy in 
the United States and Utah (1964), 33. 

To this I would like to add my own opinion, 
based on discussions with many Referees in 
Bankruptcy and bankruptcy attorneys, and 
on the examination of the files in hundreds 
of bankruptcy cases, that wage garnishment, 
either actual or threatened, is a precipitating 
cause in a very substantial number of the 
personal bankruptcy cases. 

I have previously estimated, based on my 
studies of the official bankruptcy statistics 
published by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, that over a billion dol- 
lars in creditors claims per year is being dis- 

in bankruptcy cases and more than 
90% of these cases are personal bankruptcies. 
Countryman, The Bankruptcy Boom, 77 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1452 (1964). A more recent analysis 
of the statistics has persuaded me that my 
prior estimate was far too low and that the 
amount of creditors claims discharged is now 
approaching two billion dollars per year. 

This figure may not reflect serious dam- 
age to the bankers, loan companies and 
finance companies whose losses probably do 
not exceed one-half of one percent of loans 
outstanding, nor to the installment seller 
operating on a 100 percent markup who 
breaks even whenever he loses only one-half 
of his claim. After all, they can shift half 
of their relatively small loss to the federal 
fisc when they make out their tax returns. 
But there are other small volume, low mar- 
gin creditors for whom the bankruptcy of a 
debtor is a painful blow. 

Moreover, bankruptcy is a catastrophe for 
the debtor. As one observer has said, “Al- 
though uninformed people may minimize the 
gravity of the consumer bankruptcy prob- 
lem by saying that only one-tenth of one per 
cent of the population goes bankrupt, there 
is a qualitative dimension in human distress 
that is understated by such statistics.” Myers, 
Non-Business Bankruptcies, in Proceedings 
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of Tenth Annual Conference, Council on 
Consumer Information, page 9, I would agree, 
and would add that the studies referred to 
above, and others, indicate that the typical 
bankrupt has three or four dependents, 30 
that the human distress is felt not merely 
by the 176,000 persona] bankrupts, but by 
families whose members number from 
700,000 to 800,000. 

My conclusions about the relationship of 
wage garnishments to bankruptcy lead me 
to my first suggested change in H.R. 11601. 
I would suggest that the finding in Section 
201 of the bill be not confined to the effect 
of wage garnishment on interstate commerce, 
but that it take account also of the effect 
of wage garnishment on the federal bank- 
ruptey system. It is ludicrous, unseemly and 
uneconomic to have most of the states pro- 
viding creditors with a remedy for collection 
and the federal bankruptcy system providing 
debtors with a countervailing remedy to 
undo what state law has allowed the creditor 
to do. It is well within the power of Congress 
to do directly what it now authorizes in- 
directly and to relieve the federal bank- 
ruptcy system of the burden of cases where 
bankruptcy petitions are filed only to avoid 
garnishment, 

Second, I would suggest that the term 
“wages” in the Title of Title II and in Sec- 
tion 201 is probably too restrictive, and that 
the same is true of wages or salary” in Sec- 
tion 202(a). The compensation of many of 
those you would want to protect from garn- 
ishment is derived, wholly or in part, from 
commissions and bonuses. I would suggest, 
instead, that the reference in the Title and 
In Section 201 be changed from wages“ to 
“personal earnings” and that in Section 
202(a), the operative Section “earnings in 
the form of wages, salary, commission or 
bonus as compensation for personal service“ 
be substituted for wages or salary due an 
employee.” I would delete the second refer- 
ence to “employee” in Section 202(a) because 
of experience with the wage priority under 
Section 64a(2) of the Bankruptcy Act where 
it three times became necessary to amend 
the original language, “wages due to work- 
men, clerks, or servants,” once by adding 
“traveling or city salesmen,” again by add- 
ing on a salary or a commission basis, whole 
or parttime,” and finally by adding “whether 
or not they are independent contractors .. . 
with or without a drawing account.” If this 
suggestion were followed in its entirety, Sec- 
tion 202(a) might read: 

“No person may attach or garnish or by any 
similar legal or equitable process or order 
stop or divert the payment of earnings in the 
form of wages, salary, commission or bonus 
as compensation for personal service.” 

Third, I doubt the necessity of prohibiting 
garnishment of all earnings, ess of 
size. I see no necessity for immunizing all 
the income of entertainers, corporate execu- 
tives, etc. whose incomes approach or run 
into six figures. 

I realize the difficulty of fixing a limit. 
One recent proposal suggests a poverty-level 
limit of $3,600, which I regard as much too 
low. Karlen, Exemptions from Execution, 22 
Bus. Law. 1167, 1171 (1967). The present 
working draft of the Uniform Consumer 
Credit Code, a project of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws which is not yet in final form, would 
put the limit at $100 per week for debtors 
with dependents and $65 per week for others 
[and would limit the protection to consumer 
credit claims]. This seems too low to me also, 
but I have attached to my statement a copy 
of the pertinent sections of the present draft 
of the Code so that the Committee can ex- 
amine them. 

The studies of personal bankruptcies to 
which I have previously referred indicate 
that the typical bankrupt has an income of 
about 65,000 per year. I would take that fig- 
ure as an indication that the protection 
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against garnishment should extend consid- 
erably higher. 

Figures compiled by John A. Gorman, As- 
sociate Chief, National Income Division, Of- 
fice of Business Economics, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, and reported in the Wall Street 
Journal, May 31, 1967, p. 1, column 6, show 
the following average famlly incomes: 


16171 eae $3,860 ($3,945) 
( ee a eet 4,570 (4, 747) 
( 5. 000 ( 5,275) 
C77 5,670 ( 5,839) 
11111 ? 6,220 ( 6,360) 
%/%/ epimers 7,325 
1 dts EAT T, 780 
rr ones 8, 300 


(I have been in touch with Mr. Gorman 
and he advises me that because of a revision 
in national income accounts the figures for 
earlier years should be revised as I have in- 
dicated In parenthesis.) 

I should suppose that protection against 
garnishment should also extend well beyond 
the income of the average family. It therefore 
seems to me that a figure in the neighbor- 
hood of about $15,000, translated into $285 
per week, would be appropriate. 

Mr. Gorman's figures illustrate another 
problem, however. That is a problem of ob- 
solescence, since laws like these tend not to 
get periodic revision—the Connecticut ex- 
emption law still saves to a debtor ten 
bushels of Indian corn. Obsoletness accounts 
for the inadequacy of many of the state wage 
exemption laws which employ dollar 
amounts. But the percentage exemption laws 
produce excessive exemptions for large in- 
come debtors and inadequate ones for small 
income debtors, regardless of the percentage 
used, 

The present working draft of the Uniform 
Consumer Credit Code would solve this prob- 
lem by using dollar amounts and authorizing 
an administrator to change them whenever 
there is a change of 10% or more in the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index for Urban Wage earners and Clerical 
Workers, Under H.R. 11601 the same function 
might well be assigned to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

An alternative method of handling this 
problem would be to tie the exemption to a 

-legislatively-fixed figure which does seem 
to receive periodic revision—the amount of 
earnings subject to tax under Section 209 
of the Social Security Act. Currently, that 
figure is $6,000, although H.R. 5710, as re- 
ported out by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, would raise the figure to $7,600. 
An exemption in H.R. 11601 for twice the 
amount of earnings taxed under the Social 
Security Act would come very close to the 
$15,000 exemption I have suggested. 

Fourth, and finally, if you go no further 
than to protect wages from garnishment, 
you may not accomplish much. In many 
states the creditor still will be able to reach 
the debtor's income by taking an advance 
assignment of future wages at the time of 
extending credit. And since employers find 
wage assignments as annoying as garnish- 
ments, there will be the same jeopardy to 
the debtor's job. Again the debtor will be 
driven into bankruptcy—this time to get the 
debt discharged so as to free his post-bank- 
Tuptcy earnings from the lien of the wage 
assignment. Mr. Justice Fortas, while still 
a law student, made an exhausitive study 
of the use of wage assignments in Chicago. 
Fortas, Wage Assignments in Chicago—State 
Street Furniture Co. v. Armour & Co., 42 
Yale L. J. 526(1933). That was followed in 
1935 by a statute limiting assignable wages 
to 25%, and limiting the effectiveness of the 
assignment to three years. Later reports in- 
dicated that the situation was not much 
improved [see Satter, Wage Assignments 
and Garnishment Cited as Major Cause of 
Bankruptcy in Illinois, 15 Per. Fin. L. Q. 
Rep. 50 (1961)], and in 1961, when Illinois 
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liberalized its exemption from garnishment, 
it also amended the Wage Assignment Law 
to limit assignable wages to 15%. As previ- 
ously indicated, the rate of personal bank- 
ruptcies in Illinois has consistently declined 
Since 1961. A few states have by statute 
prohibited such wage assignments and 
others, like Nlinois, limit the amount of 
wages assignable and the period of time the 
assignment may cover [See Annotations, 137 
ALR. 738(1942); 37 A.L.R. 872 (1925) J]. but 
in many states they are valid and enforce- 
able in the courts. Hence, to complete the 
job. I would suggest a new subsection (b) 
of Section 202 reading: 

“No person shall take any assignment of 
the future earnings of another in the form 
of wages, salary, commission or bonus as 
Compensation for personal service, and all 
such assignments shall be void and unen- 
forceable.” 

If the Committee were to adopt my sugges- 
tion of a limit on earnings protected from 
garnishment, and considered a similar limit 
appropriate for wage assignments, the new 
subsection (b) might read: 

No person shall take any assignment of 
the future earnings of another in the form of 
wages, salary, commission or bonus as com- 
pensation for personal service save for the 
amount in excess of $285 per week, and no 
such assignment shall be valid and enforce- 
able save for such excess.” 

If either of these proposals were adopted, 
present subsection (b) of Section 202 should 
be redesignated subsection (c) and amended 
to cover violations of either subsection (a) or 
Subsection (b). 

In conclusion let me anticipate that there 
will doubtless be testimony that the abolition 
or restriction of wage garnishments and as- 
signments will bring ruin to the institution 
of consumer credit. Any witness taking this 
Position should be invited to explain data 
presented to a California legislative commit- 
tee by the Associated Credit Bureaus of Cali- 
fornia, and summarized by Mr. Brunn at 
pages 1239-1243 of volume 53 of the Califor- 
nia Law Review, which indicates that install- 
ment credit thrives as well in Alabama where 
75% of wages are exempt from execution, in 
California where as a practical matter only 
50% is exempt, and in Colorado which ex- 
empts 70% for heads of families and 35% for 
single persons, as it does in Texas and New 
Jersey with 100% exemptions, or in New York 
With a 90% exemption, or in North Carolina 
which exempts up to 100% where needed for 
Support of the debtor's family. 


Congress Is Forward Looking—Congress 
Is Reactionary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


x 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Come Again?” published 
in the Richmond, Va., News Leader of 
recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Come AGAIN? 

“The Congress has done many positive and 

forward-looking things in recent years to 
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meet [the cities’] needs.“ Detroit Mayor 
Jerome Cavanagh, August 23, 1966. 

“Congress is reactionary, indifferent, some- 
times completely negative.” Detroit Mayor 
Jerome Cavanagh, July 30, 1967. 


ASEAN 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
commented on the significance of a new 
regional organization in Southeast Asia 
called the Southeast Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation. The official 
name taken by the member nations dur- 
ing the first meeting last week in Bang- 
kok is the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations—ASEAN. 

The formation of the ASEAN marks an 
important step in the growing trend to- 
ward mutual assistance in that area. The 
expansion of this spirit will lead to a 
time when the United States and all ma- 
jor powers will no longer be called upon 
for support and defense. Southeast Asia 
contains more than enough resources for 
a potential position of influence in world 
affairs. Through programs like ASEAN 
they can be developed to their fullest 
extent and still belong solely to the re- 
gional nations. 

I would like to introduce to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial from the 
Washington Post which further elabo- 
rates on the importance of the new as- 
sociation: 

ASIAN REGIONAL EFFORT 

The impulse toward seeing and solving 
problems in the regional terms is making it- 
self increasingly felt in Asia. The centrifugal 
pull of nationalism still overpowers the cen- 
tripetal haul of regionalism; indeed, Asian 
nationalism’s capacity to mobilize popular 
energies and enthusiasms, for good or ill, is 
striking in both Communist and non-Com- 
munist countries, And non-Communist Asia 
is far from creating regional institutions as 
strong as, for instance, the European Eco- 
nomic Community or the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

Yet there is discernible in Asia a develop- 
ing feeling that traditional historical pat- 
terns must be either strengthened or sup- 
planted, as the case may be, in order to forge 
regional ties of relevance today. The latest 
sign is the formation of the Association of 
South East Asian Nations. Composed of Thai- 
land, the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia 
and Singapore, “ASEAN” joins a company 
which already includes the geographically 
wider Asian and Pacific Council and the 
functional Asian Development Bank, among 
otehrs. ASEAN’s aims are chiefly economic. 
Its first step, beyond its own birth, will be to 
study measures for cooperation in tourism, 
fisheries and trade. 

It is gratifying to see Indonesia taking 
part; ASEAN's standing committee will be 
located in Djakarta. Under Sukarno, Indo- 
nesia followed an adventurist foreign policy 
which brought it into collision with the 
neighbors, particularly Malaysia, which it is 
now conciliating. Its present goals are more 
modest, realistic and pacific. One hopes that 
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South Vietnam and Cambodia will soon join. 
For the essential aspect of a regional organi- 
vation is that it be geographically compre- 
hensive, not a club. It is perhaps worth not- 
ing that nothing in ASEAN'’s charter pre- 
cludes eventual membership by a Communist 
country. 

For the United States, the appeal of ASEAN 
and organizations like it is the prospect that 
eventually their members will be able to 
stand on their own. This country’s role in 
Asia is not to batten and stay forever but to 
equip its friends to do without it, some day. 


Honorary Degrees Awarded by Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex., to Tom Lea 
and Carl Hertzog, Outstanding Texas 
Men of Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 18, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President. 
outstanding in the field of literature and 
of art in Texas are two men whose names 
are known throughout the United 
States: Tom Lea, author and artist, and 
Carl Hertzog, publisher and book de- 
signer. Recently these two men were rec- 
ognized by Baylor University, in Waco, 
Tex., for their outstanding contributions 
to literature of the Southwest by the 
award of honorary doctorates. 

These two figures who have given such 
glory to their State and to their Nation 
are richly deserving of honor, and I com- 
mend Baylor University highly on its 
choice of these recipients of honorary 
degrees. The impressive record of their 
achievements was reproduced in the Bay- 
lor Line, the university’s magazine, of 
May and June 1967, and inspired me with 
renewed respect for these two great 
Americans and great Texans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the biographical sketches of 
these two great men be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sketches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lea and Hertzog were awarded honorary 
Doctor of Literature degrees in recognition 
(in the words of President McCall) “of their 
major contributions to the culture of Texas 
and the Southwest.“ 

Lea, a versatile writer, painter, muralist, 
illustrator, and historian, is the author of 
several outstanding books on Southwestern 
subjects, including The Brave Bulls,“ which 
has won two best-novel awards and was 
also made into a successful motion picture; 
“The King Ranch,” a two-volume work on 
the fabulous Texas cattle kingdom with the 
author's illustrations; and “The Wonderful 
Country,” and adventure story and prose 
poem which was also made into a movie. He 
served as a World War II correspondent for 
Life Magazine and not only wrote notable 
war accounts but executed a number of war- 
time paintings which now hang in the 
Pentagon. 

In 1946 Life commissioned him to ilus- 
trate the historical development of the cattle 
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industry. His eleven oil paintings done in 
that series are now in the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts. His portrait of the late House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas now orna- 
ments the new Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing in Washington. 

Hertzog, born in France because his father, 
a concert violinist happened to be studying 
there at the time, is a fervid Southwesterner 
by adoption, having lived in El Paso for the 
past 44 years. He has designed, printed, or 
published more than 150 books, many of 
which have won awards for their artistry 
and superior quality. Since 1948 he has been 
on the faculty of Texas Western College (now 
a branch of the University of Texas), where 
he has taught widely heralded courses in art, 
journalism, advertising, design, and typog- 
raphy. He founded and is now the director of 
the Texas Western Press. 


Conference Report on S. 16 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join in commending the great chair- 
man of the Veterans Committee, Mr. 
‘TEAGUE, and all the members of the Vet- 
erans Committee of both political parties 
on the colossal service they have ren- 
dered to the veterans of this Nation, their 
widows and dependents. 

As a distinguished and dedicated mem- 
ber of that committee, Mr. Dorn, said 
in the debate this bill truly is a milestone 
for the American veteran and his de- 
pendent. Our Nation never can do too 
much for the men and women who have 
served her in the time of war. As is well 
known by my constituents and by my col- 
leagues, that is the legislative credo from 
which I never depart. 

As the last veteran of the war with 
Spain in the Congress of the United 
States I am moved by emotion by the in- 
clusion of the widows of our comrades in 
that war of long, long ago. 

The monthly pension of these widows 
will be raised from $65 to $70 and where 
there is need of regular aid and attend- 
ance an additional $50. There are not 
many widows of the Spanish-American 
War and they will not be with us long. 
Iam grateful to my colleagues for voting 
them an increase, small in amount 
though it may be, yet meaning so much 
in their struggle to keep body and soul 
together on a pittance, and I am hopeful 
that perhaps next year the minimum 
pension for these fine and deserving 
women can be raised to $100 a month. 

Mr. Speaker, I could not close my re- 
marks on this subject without tribute 
and congratulations to the officers and 
the membership of the United Spanish 
War Veterans and of the Auxiliary. Their 
legislative spokesmen year after year 
have presented the case of the widows to 
the Veterans Committees with peaceful 
clarity and with the eloquence that 
comes only when words come from the 
heart. 
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Social Breakdown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 18, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia, S.C., State is a newspaper 
which keeps a close eye on the trend of 
society today. Two recent editorials have 
pointed out the breakdown in morals and 
the crass materialism which is evident 
in our Nation. 

The first editorial, entitled “A Lust 
for Loot,” point out that in the recent 
riots the looters were driven not by 
hunger or deprivation, but by greed. In 
the breakdown of social order, what was 
revealed was not anguish but the crimi- 
nal instinct which lies repressed in the 
heart of man. 

But it is not only in situations of 
violence that we see the collapse of moral 
values. In another editorial, entitled Re- 
sponsibility of Youth,” the State points 
out that the reckless pursuit of pleasure 
was evident in all levels of society. i 

I quote one paragraph from this excel- 
lent editorial: 

When we deplore this, as we have. before, 
it is not out of prudish unawareness of the 
times or blindness to the force of passion, It 
is in the knowledge of the history of the 
human family, a knowledge which includes 
the futility and the tragedy of such uninhib- 
ited foolhardiness, with its tendency to 
create general insecurity. 


I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

» A LUST FOR LOOT 


Some time ago, a nine-year-old boy of our 
acquaintance declared solemnly, with that 
special wisdom children have: “The Ameri- 
cans are trying to lock themselves in the 
broom closet because they're afraid the Rus- 
sians will come and lock them in the broom 
closet.” 

Looking at the ruins of Newark and De- 
troit, we wonder if perhaps the child wasn't 
right. Simple “materialism” is America's 
broom closet. And, to judge by events of the 
day, we can't seem to lock ourselves in fast 
enough. 

Rioters seen looting shops last month were 
not carrying off loaves of bread or any other 
necessity of life (as in the novel, Les Misera- 
bles) No, they carried off TV sets, cases of 
liquor, fine suits, and so on—in many in- 
stances to waiting cars. 

Crass materialism governed the hour. Civil 
rights, or anything remotely having to do 
with civil rights, had been forgotten. 

Some Negroes said they resented “whitey's” 
materialism; they wanted to cut themselves 
in for a share“ of life's luxuries. 

But minoritles—ethnie, religious, or politt- 
cal—depend for their safety and their very 
survival upon the rule of law. No minority 
can claim to be immune from the ordinary 
means of law enforcement, and still derive 
benefit from the law's protection. Luxuries 
can't simply be picked up and carried off. 

Resentment, as the late Richard Weaver 
pointed out, may well prove the dynamite 
which will finally wreck Western society, 
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Demogogic appeals to vague resentments ac- 
complish almost nothing toward improving 
the real condition of American colored folk. 

Patient work is required, and most of that 
work must be done by Negroes themselves. 

It does no good to cultivate a sense of 
materialistic greed. The Russians have al- 
ready taken that course, throwing aside all 
other human and spiritual values and lock- 
ing themselves into one vast, dark broom 
closet. Their society is one of producers and 
consumers, merely. 

Negro-white relationships throughout 
America may be strained at the moment; 
probably they are. 

But let's not burn down everything in 
sight for the sake of a case of beer. And, above 
all, let’s not destroy our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights and every other cherished 
part of this nation’s heritage for the sake of 
creature comforts and status symbols. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF YOUTH 


Complaints are many, and warranted, that 
we are recklessly and unfairly passing on to 
our successors a Mammoth and burdensome 
public debt. 

But segments of the generation consisting 
of today’s young men and women in the late- 
teens and early-twenties might well be asked 
what sort of heritage they may be preparing 
for their successors—and, indeed, for them- 
selves in their own maturity. 

A group of New York doctors have pub- 
lished further documentation of the familiar 
fact of increasing sexual promiscuity. Their 
reports appear in the New York State Journal 
of Medicine. 

The erstwhile respectably high percentage 
of virgins among brides has markedly de- 
clined, with a corresponding increase in the 
number of men who have had sexual ex- 
perience before marriage. And now, one of 
every 18 babies is born out of wedlock. 

The doctors have re-enforced the many evi- 
dences of the new looseness and have con- 
cluded, as have others, that youth is under- 
going a revolution in its attitudes towards 
sex, life and proper behavior. 

When we deplore this, as we have before, 
it is not out of prudish unawareness of the 
times or blindness to the force of passion. It 
is in the knowledge of the history of the 
human family, a knowledge which includes 
the futility and tragedy of such uninhibited 
foolhardiness, with its tendency to create 
general insecurity. 

It is popular to blame parents for the un- 
bridled youth of the era, and they are not 
without guilt to be sure. But at the age of 
indulgence the young people who are the 
subject of the doctors’ report should be tak- 
ing on an obligation of their own in this 
matter—in their own behealf and behalf of 
those they will present to this world, 

As things are going now, the consequences 
will be worse than the monetary debt they 
will inherit. Enlightened youth is not with- 
out its own responsibility for today and 
tomorrow. 


Prof. David Caplovitz, Author of “The 
Poor Pay More,” Urges Strengthening 
Amendments to Consumer Credit Bill, 
H.R. 11601 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
David Caployitz, associate professor of 
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sociology at Columbia University, a stu- 
dent of the problems of those who live 
in poverty, has given to the dictionary of 
familiar expressions the title of his 
widely read book, The Poor Pay More.” 
In that book, and in television programs 
based on the book, we have seen much 
documentation of the uneven treatment 
of the poor in the purchase of goods and 
in the extension of credit. 

The Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency was most fortunate 
in having Dr. Caplovitz as a witness this 
morning on H.R. 11601, the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act, and I strongly 
urge those Members of Congress gen- 
uinely interested in effective truth-in- 
lending legislation, and in legislation to 
help the poor combat the enticements 
of predatory merchants of debt, to read 
his testimony. 

Dr. Caplovitz told us not only that the 
Poor are the most likely victims of abuses 
arising from consumer credit but they 
are “particularly prone to exploitation 
by unscrupulous credit merchants who 
now operate with virtual immunity as a 
result of loopholes in current legislation 
and the absence of enforcement ma- 
chinery.“ 

As far as H.R. 11601 goes in trying to 
Close these loopholes—and it goes very 
far indeed Dr. Caplovitz urges us to go 
further and include a cooling off” period 
on credit sales, and also to do away with 
the holder-in-due-course doctrine which 
relieves the finance company holding the 
contract from any responsibility for any 
defenses the consumer may have against 
the original seller. This is a provision of 
the Massachusetts law about which we 
have received much favorable testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include as part of my remarks the 
Provocative testimony delivered this 
morning before the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency by Dr. 
Caplovitz, on H.R. 11601, as follows: 
Testimony oF Davo CAPLOVITZ, ASSOCIATE 

Proressor or Socrot oc, COLUMBIA UNI- 

VERSITY, BEFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 

ATIVES CONSUMER Arrams SUBCOMMITTEE 

or THE House BANKING AND CURRENCY 

COMMITTEE, IN CONNECTION WITH H.R. 

11601, THE CONSUMER CREDIT PROTECTION 

ACT, AND RELATED BILLS, AUGUST 16, 1967 

I am most grateful for this opportunity to 
testify before the House Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs on the proposed Consumer 
Credit Protection Act.“ I commend the Com- 
mittee for doing its utmost to increase the 
Protection of consumers in credit transac- 
tions. Such protection is long overdue and 
the need for it has never been greater. 

Several generations ago, Americans had 
a negative attitude toward debt. The person 
in debt was viewed as somewhat less than an 
upstanding citizen. This is, of course, no 
longer true. Consumer credit has become the 
fuel of our so-called affluent society. Ameri- 
Cans in all walks of life see nothing wrong 
with buying now and paying later. The 
growth of consumer credit since World War 
If has been extraordinary, far outstripping 
the growth in population. In 1945, the 
amount outstanding installment debt was 
2.5 billion dollars; in 1955, it climbed to 29 
billion and by 1965, it had soared to 66 bil- 
lion. Today installment debt stands at 74 
billion. 

The phenomenal growth of installment 
credit has brought in its wake a sharp rise 
in deceptive and fraudulent marketing prac- 
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tices, Insofar as market transactions de- 
pended on cash, sellers had less opportunity 
and incentive to employ deception and fraud. 
The consumer who could afford to pay cash 
for an automobile or an expensive appliance 
was probably more deliberate and sophisti- 
cated in his shopping behavior and there 
was no point In trying to convince the per- 
son without cash to make an expensive pur- 
chase. All this changed with the advent of 
installment credit. Whether or not the con- 
sumer can afford the purchase has become 
largely irrelevant. Once the contract is 
signed, the seller can count on the law to 
enforce his right to payment. Appropriate 
changes in the laws governing consumer 
credit have lagged far behind the growth of 
our credit economy. The signed contract is 
treated as sacrosanct in courts of law and the 
fraudulent techniques used to obtain the 
consumer's signature, so difficult to prove in 
court, are largely ignored. It is a sad fact 
that the laws in most states are now heavily 
biased in favor of the creditor; his rights are 
much better protected than those of the 
debtor. 

My own research on the consumer prob- 
lems of the poor has convinced me that the 
poor, more than any other group in society, 
are victims of abuses arising from consumer 
credit. They are particularly prone to ex- 
ploitation by unscrupulous credit merchants 
who can now operate with virtual immunity 
as a result of loopholes in current legislation 
and the absence of enforcement machinery. 
The poor, more than any other group, are apt 
to be misled by the false promises of the 
credit salesman, by the “bait ads“ that appear 
in the mass media, and by the misrepresenta- 
tion of price and quality of high-pressure 
salesmen. It is not uncommon for the poor 
consumer to be sold reconditioned merchan- 
dise that is misrepresented as new, and yet 
this obviously fraudulent practice is almost 
never punished by our law enforcement agen- 
cies. Should the poor consumer protest the 
fraud by withholding payments, he soon dis- 
covers that his wages are being garnisheed 
and by that time he has great difficulty pro- 
tecting his job, let alone his legal rights in 
the transaction. 

I cannot stress too strongly the need for 
government to do everything in its power 
to stamp out consumer fraud and exploita- 
tion. The need is particularly great today 
when our cities are being torn asunder by 
ghetto riots. Last year, when I testified be- 
fore another congressional subcommittee, I 
suggested that resentment against consumer 
exploitation was one of the many grievances 
that find expression in riots. I am even more 
convinced of this today. Numerous newspaper 
accounts have quoted ghetto residents as ra- 
tionalizing the looting on the grounds that 
they have been victimized and robbed by the 
merchants for many years. 

The common thief is severely sanctioned 
when apprehended, but the credit merchants 
who abuse the law to bilk the unsuspecting 
consumer run little risk of punishment. Un- 
told millions of dollars are stolen each year 
from consumers by disreputable used car 
dealers, home repair firms, vacuum cleaner 
firms and many other types of firms. But 
instead of being met with criminal sanctions, 
the perpetrators of this kind of thievery more 
often than not become wealthy men re- 
spected in their communities. How can we 
expect the disadvantaged to learn respect for 
the law when those in positions of responsi- 
bility do not themselves respect the law? And 
how can we expect the disadvantaged to obey 
the law when we do not enforce the law for 
their protection? I believe the time has come 
when society can no longer tolerate a dual 
system of law, one set of laws for the dis- 
advantaged and another set for those in re- 
spected positions of responsibility. 

It is in the light of these observations 
about the compelling need for consumer pro- 
tection that I shall comment on the pro- 
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posed legislation. I wholeheartedly endorse 
the provision for full disclosure of credit 
costs in terms of a true annual rate. The 
arguments for this reform are so cogent and 
are so well known that I need not repeat 
them. I should only add that I particularly 
approve of the provision to include the cost 
of insurance that the debtor is required to 
buy as part of the cerdit cost. From the van- 
tage point of the consumer, this is part of 
the price he must pay for credit and it makes 
little sense to exclude it from the calcula- 
tion of that cost, Moreover, it may well have 
the additional advantage of bringing down 
the exorbitant charges that are now being 
made for this type of insurance. I feel less 
strongly about the provision to fix a ceiling 
on credit charges. With full disclosure of 
cost, perhaps the market mechanism will be 
sufficient to keep credit charges at reason- 
able rates. 

I am in complete agreement with the pro- 
vision to abolish confessions of judgment. 
The confession of judgment assumes that 
the transaction was scrupulously carried out 
and that the debtor has no defenses for de- 
faulting on payments, Needless to say, this 
is not always the case. My own research has 
shown that many debtors stop payments 
when they believe they have been cheated. 
Since fraud is not uncommon in credit trans- 
actions, the debtor should not be deprived of 
his day in court. 

Perhaps the most controversial feature of 
the proposed act is Title II which would 
abolish wage garnishments. I share the Com- 
mittee's view that this remedy of the creditor 
is frequently abused and often results in 
severe hardships for the debtor, particularly 
when he loses his Job because of the garnish- 
ment. Studies have shown that some of the 
“hard-core” unemployed are in fact unem- 
ployable because they have garnishment rec- 
ords.. Not only does ent impose a 
burden upon the debtor, but also it is quite 
costly for the employer as well. I see little 
point in making America’s employers into 
collection agents for the creditor. Nor, for 
that matter, should the courts have as much 
of that responsibility as they now have. 
Studies have shown that many of the minor 
courts in various states do little more than 
collection work, and in some states the minor 
judiclaries make their living from the fees 
charged on the debts collected. Doing away 
with garnishment might well make the more 
unscrupulous creditors more hesitant in foist- 
ing heavy debt burdens on the consumer. 

But all this notwithstanding, I am not yet 
convinced that doing away with garnishment 
is either feasible at this time or would have 
the desired effects even if it were possible to 
pass such a law. For example, garnishment is 
not permitted in Pennsylvania and yet 
credit merchants are thriving in that state 
and consumer fraud is just as prevalent 
there as elsewhere. The creditors in Penn- 
sylvania do not hesitate to attach both per- 
sonal and real property and sheriff's sales of 
furniture and even homes are quite com- 
mon. To lose one’s home because of a com- 
sumer debt is certainly as harsh a conse- 
quence as losing one’s job. 

Although eliminating garnishment is 
probably a desirable long-run objective, I 
would urge the Committee to consider a more 
modest proposal now, the adoption of a 
stronger version of the New York State law 
which prohibits employers from firing em- 
ployees because of ents, The New 
York law now applies only to the first 

t, but there is no reason why 
such a law should not cover two or even three 
garnishments. Moreover, if the abolishment 
of ent is not yet feasible, atten- 
tion should also be given to the amount of 
income that is exempt from garnishment. 
Many states have harsh garnishment laws, 
while some states permit garnishment on 
only a smal percentage of income. (It should 
be noted that personal bankruptcy rates are 
higher where garnishment laws are harsh.) 
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Although problems may arise in trying to 

garnishments now, there is hardly 

any justification for wage assignments which 

circumvent the courts entirely. I would 

strongly recomend that the Act do away with 

wage assignments which are now permitted 
in a number of states. 

If I may, I should now like to call atten- 
tion to some aspects of the consumer credit 
problem that are not covered in the proposed 
legislation. One of the major abuses in the 
legal procedure leading up to garnishment 
has to do with inadequate service of process. 
All too frequently the debtor has no idea 
that he is being sued until his employer in- 
forms him of the garnishment, for the 
simple reason that he was never properly 
notified. In some jurisdictions—New York, 
for example—improper service, known as 
“sewer service”, is quite common. Needless 
to say, failure to notify the defendant of the 
law suit is a fundamental violation of our 
whole legal structure, and yet this happens 
all too often. Many suggestions have been 
made about correcting this abuse; one is to 
have process served by registered mail. I am 
not sure what the best solution is, but I 
would suggest that the Committee look into 
this problem. 

As you know, the State of Massachusetts 
nas recently passed a very progressive con- 
sumer credit law and there are two provisions 
of that law that I would strongly urge be 
adopted in the proposed legislation, One at- 
tempts to control the frequent abuses that 
Occur in door-to-door selling by introduc- 
ing a cooling-off period. In Massachusetts 
the consumer is given 24 hours in which 
to rescind the contract in direct selling. In 
England, the comparable law provides for a 
72-hour cooling-off period. I believe that a 
“cooling-off” period in direct selling would 
go some way toward reducing the abuses 
associated with this method of selling. The 
second feature of the Massachusetts law 
that I think should be adopted in this Act 
has to do with the assignment of contracts 
to third parties. Under the “holder in due 
course” clause, these third parties are not 
responsible for any defenses the consumer 
may have against the original seller. Ac- 
cording to the law, they are entitled to pay- 
ment—whatever the fraud involved in the 
transaction. As a result, many finance com- 
panies do not hesitate to buy the contracts 
of unscrupulous merchants who employ de- 
ception to obtain the consumer's signature on 
the contract. These fly-by-night credit mer- 
chants could not long survive without the 
finance companies that buy their paper. 
Thus, one way of controlling fraud and 
increasing the protection of the consumer 
would be to do away with the holder-in-due- 
course doctrine and make the assignee also 
responsible for the transaction. This may 
have the beneficiary effect of making the 
finance companies behave in a more respon- 
sible fashion. 

As I noted earlier, our society can no longer 
afford to condone the crass exploitation of 
consumers that is now so prevalent. If con- 
sumer fraud is to be done away with, it is 
essential that there be strong enforcement 
machinery and that the perpetrators of such 
fraud be confronted with criminal sanctions. 


This is not the case today. The Attorney Gen- 


erals of some 23 states now have Consumer 
Fraud Bureaus modelled after the one set 
up in New York by Attorney General Lef- 
kowitz. But for all his investigation of con- 
sumer complaints and his efforts to negotia- 
ate them, the Attorney General of New York 
does not have the power to prosecute the per- 
petrators of fraud. To my knowledge, not a 
single businessman in New York has been 
put in jail for cheating his customers. Until 
strong enforcement machinery is instituted, 
I see little hope of making much headway in 
eliminating fraud. One of the merits of the 
proposed law is that it does provide for 
criminal penalties for violations. I would like 
to suggest that these penalties be strength- 
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ened and made to cover even more offenses. 
In this connection, I would also like to sug- 
gest that the responsibility for enforcement 
of the various provisions of the Act be placed 
in the hands of the U.S. Attorneys’ offices 
rather than in the central office of the United 
States Attorney General. The US. attorneys 
are much closer to the local scene in which 
the violations occur and they should not 
have to wait for authority from the Attorney 
General to act. 

In closing, I again commend the Commit- 
tee for attempting to come to grips with one 
of the major problems confronting America 
today. 


A Tale of Two Message Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 18, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Tale of Two Message Car- 
riers,” published in the Chicago Tribune 
of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TALE oF Two MESSAGE CARRIERS 

A strange contrast exists in recent moves 
of two federal organizations, both ostensibly 
acting “in the public interest.” 

One federal agency, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, has ordered the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph company to 
reduce its long distance rates. To the dismay 
of the more than 3 million A.T. & T. stock- 
holders, the market value of their investment 
dropped several billion dollars as a result of 
the FCC action. 

At the same time another agency, the Post 
Office department, is asking for a 20 per cent 
boost in its first class rate on letters. 

In less than 35 years the government-oper- 
ated postal service has increased by 150 per 
cent the rate on letters—from 2 cents to the 
present 5 cents—and another increase from 5 
cents to 6 cents is in the works. The rate on 
the old “penny” postcard, which held at 1 
cent for 80 years until 1952, would also be 
boosted to 6 cents. 

In the same 35-year period long distance 
rates of the privately operated telephone 
company have been reduced by as much as 70 
per cent. 

For example, a three-minute day time sta- 
tion-to-station call from Chicago to Los An- 
geles in 1932 cost $6.25, with an overtime 
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The cost of mailing a letter is the same 
day or night; but not for making a long 
distance call. The night rate for a Chicago 
to Los Angeles call is 90 cents for the first 
three minutes and 25 cents for each addi- 
tional minute. 

In the light of this record, it hardly seems 
appropriate for the government to be lectur- 
ing a private communications system on the 
advisability of holding down rates. 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 12080) to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, to 
provide benefits for additional categories of 
individuals, to improve the public assistance 


program and programs relating to the wel- 
fare and health of children, and for other 


purposes, 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Chairman, I can 
think of no more important social legis- 
lation this year than the bill we are now 
considering. I wish to commend the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and especially its very able chair- 
man [Mr. Mitts], for bringing before us 
a reasonable and effective piece of legis- 
lation. I am happy to speak in support of 
this bill. 

Sometimes I wonder if we realize the 
full significance of our social security 
system. Sometimes I wonder if we take 
it too much for granted. It is not obtru- 
sive; it does not loudly demand attention 
at every turn. In fact, its operations are 
as quiet as the drop of a letter into a 
mailbox. Nevertheless, the nearly silent 
passage of more than 23 million checks 
into more than 23 million mailboxes 
every month is one of the most signif- 
icant and profound sounds in America 
today. That tiny sound, multiplied 23 
million times a month, testifies to the fact 
that social security has become—in a 
short 32 years—one of the basic factors 
in the economic life of the Nation. So- 
cial security is the fundamental eco- 
nomic support in the lives of millions of 
Americans. But, while fundamental, in 
too many instances it is not as adequate 
as it should be. And that is one of the 
reasons I am glad to lend my support to 
the bill now before us. It will provide 
an essential increase in benefits for every 
American now on the rolls—every one of 
them will receive at least 12.5 percent 
more. 

I am certain that all of us are well 
aware of the pressing need for an in- 
crease in benefit levels. The case is too 
obvious for argument. Social security 
benefits are virtually the sole reliance of 
half of the almost 23.8 million bene- 
ficiaries and certainly the major source 
of support for just about all of them. The 
level of these benefits therefore deter- 
mines how well the retired, the widows, 
the orphans, and the disabled get along. 
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The indisputable fact is that millions 
of social security beneficiaries are being 
left behind, as our national economy pro- 
duces greater and greater abundance. 
Millions who now rely on social security 
for their support have been unable to 
enjoy the marvelous advances made by 
the world’s most productive and pro- 
lific economy. They have had to live in 
the midst of ever-increasing abundance 
Without sharing in that abundance. They 
have had to get along on less and less 
while their friends and neighbors have 
been enjoying more and more. In too 
Many instances, they have been forced 
to live in a state of poverty. 

To be able to live at a base subsist- 
ence level today, an individual must 
have an income of $125 a month, while 
a couple must have $154 a month. Yet 
the average social security benefits paid 
today are only $84 a month for retired 
workers, $142 a month for retired 
Couples, and $74 a month for elderly 
widows. 

The plain and unforgettable fact is 
that 5.2 million elderly Americans live 
below the minimum poverty level—and, 
of these, 4.3 million are social security 
beneficiaries. 

Thus a meaningful increase in benefits 
is essential to the economic well-being 
of those presently receiving benefits. And 
such an increase, now, will help to in- 
Sure the adequacy of social security 
when millions of Americans begin receiv- 
ing payments—and relying on those pay- 
ments—in the years ahead. 

I wish to commend the committee for 
giving us the possibility of moving our 
Social security system another step to- 
Ward the adequacy it must have to fulfill 
its purpose today. We cannot, I believe, 
Overlook our responsibility in this task. 
The dictates of both good sense and good 
conscience require us to support this in- 
Crease in benefit payments. 

I would like to comment on another 
aspect of the bill before us today. When 
the social security program was enacted 
in 1935, it provided a wage base of $3,000 
which, in those days, was sufficient to 
Cover 95 percent of all taxable earnings. 
From time to time over the years, the 
base has been raised, but it has not kept 
Pace with rising incomes in recent years. 

If the base were to remain at $6,600 
& year, by 1974 only 67 percent of those 
working in covered employment will have 
all their earnings covered. 

Yet we must remember that social se- 
curity—in addition to providing disabil- 
ity, survivor's, and health insurance pro- 
tection—is the Nation's basic retirement 
Protection system. We must, therefore, 
make it possible for more workers to be- 
come eligible for benefits that are more 
Closely related to their full earnings. 

The wage base could be described as 
the backbone of our social security sys- 
tem. There can be no substantial doubt 
that the base must be raised. 

The bill takes us a step in the right 
direction, by providing an increase to 
$7,600 a year. With the increase, we will 
be able to provide improved protection 
not only for those soon to come on the 
rolis but for all younger workers who will 
draw benefits in the decades ahead. 

A shortcoming in this bill is that it 
does not raise the wage base to the level 
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proposed by the President. He asked for 
a base of $10,800 a year, an average of 
$900 a month income. I am certain we will 
arrive at this base in the years immedi- 
ately before us. I would like to see it ac- 
complished now. As I have said, the base 
is the system's backbone: not only does it 
affect a worker’s contributions to the 
system; it also plays a determining role 
in setting the level of benefits he will get 
from the system. 

When we recall that social security is 
no longer just a retirement system, when 
we recall that today it protects 87 out of 
100 workers against the risk of disability, 
and 95 out of 100 mothers and their 
children against the hazard of the family 
breadwinner’s early death—and when we 
add to it the great system of medicare— 
I believe we cannot escape the conclusion 
that the backbone of such an all-em- 
bracing and all-important insurance sys- 
tem must be strong enough to fulfill our 
needs for today and tomorrow. 

In short, I would like to see more of 
this Nation’s people and payroll become 
eligible to participate in our basic insur- 
ance system. 

In one respect, I am disappointed that 
the bill on which the distinguished com- 
mittee worked so hard did not provide 
for greater benefit increases in line with 
those which were proposed in my own 
social security bill. The legislation which 
I introduced calling for raising minimum 
benefits from the present $44 to $90 per 
month. In addition, I also proposed an 
average overall increase of 50 percent 
in benefit payments. 

Two additional features important to 
the long-range development of social 
security contained in my bill and omitted 
by the committee were the provisions 
for an automatic adjustment of benefits 
to meet changes in the cost of living, and 
for benefits to be financed partly out of 
general tax revenues. The adequacy of 
the social security program in the past 
has been seriously weakened because the 
benefits have remained more or less sta- 
tionary, while the cost of living das risen. 
Under my bill the benefits granted by 
Congress would continue to keep abreast 
of inflationary trends, rather than 
merely make up for what has been lost. 

My bill provides a formula whereby 
equal amounts will, for the first time, be 
contributed out of general revenues be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1969. By 1977, gen- 
eral revenues would finance 35 percent of 
the social security system. Attempting to 
meet all of the social security costs by 
means of a payroll tax would be regres- 
sive taxation and put a disproportionate 
burden on those we are trying to help 
most, and those least able to meet such 
a burden. Financing cost in part from 
general revenues would represent pro- 
gressive taxation, and would take advan- 
tage of the broadly based graduated in- 
dividual and corporate tax structure and 
place more of the burden on those best 
able to pay. 

While the committee's bill does not go 
as far as I would wish in raising benefits, 
and it does not contain the automatic in- 
crease and general financing provisions 
which I feel are vital to the growth of the 
social security system, it is nevertheless 
an important move in the right direction. 
I will, however, continue to do all I can 
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until those who depend upon social secu- 
rity as a primary source of income are 
guaranteed the minimum necessities of a 
decent life. x 

The most important element to keep 
before us is the enormous social and hu- 
man good that comes from providing an 
adequate standard of living through the 
social security program, rather than sup- 
plementing deficient payments with re- 
lief and welfare subsidies. The measure 
we are now considering is a bill which 
will help secure this goal and behind 
which both parties may unite. 


J. Edgar Hoover—Public Protector 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 18, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover is one of the 
most esteemed public officials of our gen- 
eration. Every good American is thankful 
that for 50 years he has given outstand- 
ing service to the Justice Department 
and in particular for his unparalleled 
career with the FBI. It would be pointless 
for me to go on at length extolling the 
merits of this great citizen. An editorial 
entitled, “Public Protector,” published in 
the Columbia State, one of South Caro- 
lina's leading newspapers, 1s a fine sum- 
mary of the debt which we owe to Mr. 
Hoover. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 2 8 

PUBLIC PROTECTOR ` 

FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover has 
his 50th anniversary with the Justice De- 
partment, He was hired as a law clerk in the 
Alien Enemy Registration Section in 1917. 

On May 10, 1924, Attorney General Harlan 
Fiske Stone designated Hoover acting direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Investigation. Today, at 
age 72, the burly, indefatigable lawman can 
look back upon service to the government 
under seven presidents and 15 attorneys 
general. 

He has been called a dictator and a nul- 
sance, mostly by dictators like Al Capone and 
nuisances like Gus Hall. His sanity has been 
questioned—by The Worker, official organ of 
the American Communist Party. He has sur- 
vived run-ins with Martin Luther King and 
Bobby Kennedy. 

Through it all, Hoover has simply gone 
on working, every day of every week of every 
year. In 1964, by executive order, President 
Johnson waived his mandatory retirement. 

Recently, quoting Thomas Jefferson, Hoo- 
ver roundly declared: The flames kindled on 
the 4th of July, 1776, have spread over too 
much of the globe to be extinguished by the 
feeble engines of despotism; on the contrary, 
they will consume these engines and all who 
work them.” 

It has been Hoover's never-ending task to 
wage war against despotic engines, whether 
associated with drugs, bootleg booze, coun- 
terfeit money, or the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

We would like to think that Director 
Hoover could go on serving the nation, and 
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the cause of man's freedom, indefinitely. But 
time will overtake him, as it must every man. 
Before it does, Congress should insure that 
hiş successor be a man equally dedicated to 
noonsense law enforcement and unyielding 
opposition to Communism. 

There long has been pending legislation 
cating for Congressional approval of the 

next Director of the FBI. Knowing of the pro- 
pensity of contemporary Presidents to play 
politics with high appointments, we hope 
that such confirmation will be required. 

Skeptics may point out that, despite re- 
quirement for Senate confirmation, some 
sorry attorneys general have been inflicted 
upon the nation in recent years. Nevertheless, 
the members of Congress, as direct repre- 
sentatives of the people, should have some 
voice in approving the next Director of the 
FBI. 

In our view, the man who holds that job 
is more important to the nation’s protection 
than his nominal superior—the attorney gen- 
eral of the United States. Hoover certainly 
has been. 


End Delay on Noise Abatement 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to the Congress in January 1965, 
I have advocated congressional action 
on aircraft noise abatement. In February 
1966, the President recognized the na- 
tional importance of this problem in his 
transportation message to Congress, and 
appointed a White House Task Force on 
Aircraft Noise Abatement. 

During the second session of the 89th 
Congress the administration sent to the 
Congress a noise abatement bill, author- 
izing the Secretary of Transportation to 
establish maximum aircraft noise levels 
to be used in certifying aircraft under 
the Federal Aviation Act. I have spon- 
sored a measure which incorporates this 
provision and also provides financial as- 
sistance for modifications to aircraft and 
airports to reduce jet noise—H.R. 1398. 

On July 11, 1967, I called on the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, Alan S. Boyd, 
to issue administrative regulations im- 
plementing the essential provisions of 
the administration noise abatement bill— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 11, 1967, 
A3467. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
text of my letter to Secretary Boyd in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Jury 11, 1967. 
Hon. ALAN S. Boyp, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Secrerary: Two weeks ago the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern District 
of NY struck down a Hempstead Town noise 
abatement ordinance as unconstitutional. 
Federal Judge John F. Dooling held in effect 
that jet noise was not only a national prob- 
lem but a federal responsibility. He held that 
aircraft noise limitations must come from a 
federal agency. 

On February, 1966 in his Transportation 
message to Congress, President Johnson rec- 
ognized jet noise as a national problem. In 
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response to my letter to the President of 
August 30, 1965, the President appointed a 
White House Task Force on Aircraft Noise 
headed by his Science Advisor Dr. Donald F. 
Hornig to frame an action program to at- 
tack this problem”. In his letter to me of 
June 5th, Dr. Hornig stated that passage of 
the pending noise abatement bill was “crit- 
ically important.” 

The Administration noise abatement bill 
has been co-sponsored by more than 20 Mem- 
bers of the House and while my bill goes 
much further, I believe the basic provisions 
authorizing the setting of noise standards 
can be implemented by administrative reg- 
ulation. Section 307 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 provides this authority to limit 
the use of navigable airspace for the pro- 
tection of persons and property on the 
ground.“ 

In short, the outlook for passage ot the 
noise abatement bill is bleak and we cannot 
wait any longer to take the necessary action 
to alleviate the ever increasing problem of jet 
noise. I urge you to take administrative steps 
now to establish noise standards. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I have today received a 
response from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation which I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues and which 1 
include at this point in the RECORD: 

THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1967. 
Hon. HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Tenzer: Thank you for your let- 
ter of July 10, 1967, reviewing the current 
status of the aircraft noise problem and 
urging the Department to act to control air- 
craft noise under Section 307 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. 


We would, of course, prefer to attack the 
problem of aircraft noise through rules for 
the certification of aircraft and aircraft 
equipment. We have been actively engaged 
in seeking meaningful international noise 
standards for aircraft equipment in close co- 
operation with the British and French Gov- 
ernments, 

In the event, however, that Congress does 
not grant certification authority for noise 
abatement purposes, the Department of 
Transportation can establish operating rules 
under Section 307 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. Although I feel that such action 


«is a poor substitute for certification author- 


ity because it does not include many of the 
incentives for quiet operation which can be 
built into certification rules, the Department 
of Transportation will take whatever action 
is possible and practicable within existing 
authority and technology. 
Sincerely, 
ALAN S. Boyp. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the delay in 
holding hearings on the pending noise 
abatement legislation, we are losing valu- 
able time in the battle against the men- 
ace of jet noise. 

I will continue to urge the Secretary 
of Transportation to take immediate ad- 
ministrative action to curb aircraft noise 
by issuing proposed operating rules under 
section 307(c) of the Federal Aviation 
Act. But that is not enough. The Secre- 
tary is handicapped by the delay in 
scheduling congressional hearings. With- 
out legislation, the Secretary can only 
issue operating rules. He cannot enforce 
those rules with the strong measures pro- 
posed by the pending legislation. 
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I urge my colleagues in the House to 
review the exchange of correspondence 
relating to noise abatement regulations 
and to express their views, to the end 
that steps may be taken to assure ap- 
propriate congressional consideration of 
the pending legislation. 

The era of sonic boom has arrived— 
but we have not yet been able to find the 
answer to reducing jet noise. We must ac- 
celerate our efforts at both the adminis- 
trative and legislative levels of govern- 
ment if we are to be successful in ridding 
the atmosphere of the annoying pol- 
lutant of jet noise. 

Yesterday in Washington, culture be- 
came the latest victim of the jet noise 
menace. Secretary of the Interior Stuart 
Udall announced that his Department 
may be obliged to terminate summer 
concerts because of interference by jet 
noise. 


Another Weekly Newspaper Added to 
Bruce Sagan Chain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a news article 
from the Publisher’s Auxiliary announc- 
ing the addition of another newspaper to 
the Bruce Sagan chain. Mr. Sagan, who is 
one of my most distinguished constitu- 
ents, is the head of the largest chain of 
weekly newspapers in the Nation. The 
article from the Publishers Auxiliary 
follows: 

ANOTHER WEEKLY NEWSPAPER ADDED TO 

Bruce SAGAN CHAIN 

Newport Brach, CaL — The 10,768-circu- 
lation weekly Newporter here has been pur- 
chased by Bruce Sagan, publisher of San 
Diego and Chicago weeklies, from the New- 
port Publishing Co. 

Roy McCann will continue as editor and 
publisher. 

Sagan, who has been cited as “Publisher of 
the Year” by the National Assn. of Weeklies, 
owns the San Diego (Calif.) Independent, the 
Southwest Press and a chain of midwest 


weeklies. 
—kk ü 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


We Must Not Turn Our Backs on the Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer of dreadful violence will long be re- 
membered by the American people. 

It will be remembered as the time when 
bottles and bricks were met by troops and 
tanks on our city streets. 

It will be remembered as the time when 
entire neighborhoods were put to flame 
and held under siege by rooftop snipers. 

It will be remembered for the hundreds 
of people killed and injured; the neigh- 
borhoods looted and destroyed; and for 
the senseless anarchy which, for a few 
frightening days, seemed to be in control. 

Such a summer must never happen in 
America again. Law and order must— 
and will—be preserved. Rioters must not 
be let off lightly. 

But while this summer will be a chill- 
ing memory for most Americans, it re- 
mains a grim reality for many others. 

The chief victims of these riots are 
those who live in the riot-torn areas. Be- 
Cause of the madness of a few, they are 
left homeless and hungry, in despair and 
with an uncertain future. 

In each of our riot-torn cities, the 
pieces are being put back together. But 
What was burned and uprooted in min- 
utes will not be so easily restored. And 
the greater tragedy growing out of the 
Summer riots are the thousands of inno- 
cent victims who watched helplessly as 
their homes and businesses were de- 
stroyed. 

Americans are right to be shocked and 
angry about the dreadful events of this 
Summer, But we must not turn our backs 
on those who were most injured by the 
lawless mobs, Nor, may I add, can we 
permit the riots to deter us from our 
commitment to programs that will aid 
the urban poor. 

There are some in Congress and else- 
where who are trying to use the ill will 
generated by the riots as a wedge to de- 
Stroy badly needed urban programs pro- 
Posed by President Johnson. 

But if the lessons of this summer 
taught us nothing else, we should have 
learned that such hatred and bitterness 
can only lead to more tragedy. 

Americans, in their fairness, know that 
the just demands of Negro Americans for 
full rights and full opportunity remain 
as valid as they ever were. 

And we know, also, that the sins com- 
mitted by a few cannot be charged 
against an overwhelming majority who 
are innocent. 

The President and Congress can—and 
do—provide the leadership and resources 
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to help meet the problems of the city. 
But we cannot solve them—only the 
cities themselves can do that. 
As President Johnson said recently: 
These problems demand the best that an 
enlightened nation can plan, and the most 
that an affluent nation can afford. 


And as the President noted, there are 
currently 23 programs pending before 
Congress to help the urban poor. 

The Congress does not have to wait for 
fresh blueprints to rebuild our cities. 
This plan already exists in the form of 
the President’s proposals now awaiting 
action. 

All told, President Johnson and Con- 
gress have worked together to enact 35 
major proposals to aid our cities. This 
is a promising start—but it is only a 
start. 

We cannot halt or retreat from pro- 
grams still in their infancy. Nor can we 
refuse to act on many of the President’s 
new proposals that add a further dimen- 
sion to the overall help being received in 
urban America. 

We need the model cities program, rent 
supplements, the rat control bill, the pov- 
erty bill, the Teacher Corps, increases 
in social security, housing for the elderly, 
Safe Streets and Crime Control Act, and 
urban research. 

These new programs are not periph- 
eral to the problems we face—they aim 
at the heart of many of the social ills 
that cause unrest and bitterness in city 
slums. 

But these programs are not enough. 
Equally important is the determination 
by every city official, every civic and 
business leader, to dedicate themselves to 
righting old wrongs in the urban slums 
and to begin working year round—not 
just during the summer—to bring our 
poor into the mainstream of American 
life. 

President Johnson warned us more 
than 2 years ago: 

The problems of the city are problems of 
housing and education. They involve increas- 
ing employment and ending poverty ... 
they are, in large measure, the problems of 
American society itself. They call for a gen- 
erosity of vision, a breadth of approach, a 
magnitude of effort which we have not yet 
brought to bear on the American city. 


How we—all of us—respond to the 
President's words may well determine our 
future growth and greatness as a people. 
The ghetto is there—winter and summer. 
It has been there for many generations. 
Its people have been oppressed but 
patient. 

But they are patient no longer. We 
must share their impatience to rid our 
society of injustice and neglect, of blight 
and misery, of hopelessness and despair. 

And when these purposes are accom- 
plished, I believe all Americans will 
breathe more deeply the fresh air of a 
brighter future. 


The Port of Haiphong, North Vietnam’s 
Greatest Military Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Block the Channel,” re- 
lating to the Port of Haiphong, North 
Vietnam, published in the Chicago 
Tribune, of August 19, 1967. The editor 
of the Tribune is W. D. Maxwell. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

BLOCK THE CHANNEL 

The great port of Haiphong in the Red 
river delta is generally reckoned as North 
Viet Nam greatest military asset. Thru it 
flows unmolested annually, by the Penta- 
gon's own estimate, a billion dollars’ worth 
of guns, missiles, rockets, planes, petroleum, 
and other warmaking material from the 
Soviet Union and the east European commu- 
nist bloc. 

Without this mighty array of military 
hardware—I0 times the amount obtained 
from Red China—North Viet Nam could 
scarcely stay in the war. Yet the port of 
Haiphong remains untouched by 
American military might, for fear of a direct 
confrontation with the U.S.S.R. thru an at- 
tack on Russian shipping that clogs the port. 

Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of the 
joint chiefs of staff, told the Senate Wednes- 
day that, while a valuable target, Haiphong 
remains off limits because it provides an 
opportunity for “incidents” that could ex- 
pand the war role of other communist na- 
tions. Thus there is no naval blockade of the 
north, no bombing of the port, no mining of 
its sea approaches, and no effort to capture 
Haiphong by an amphibious landing. 

If these methods of closing the port carry 
too much risk for the Johnson administra- 
tion, there are other, equally effective, more 


peaceful“ ways, suggested by the American 


Security council. 

Sinking one or two cement-laden ships in 
Halphong's vital sea channel would block the 
port to all oceangoing vessels, the council 
said in its latest analysis of developments af- 
fecting national security. So would destruc- 
tion of the few dredges needed to keep the 
channel open and free of silt, as proposed by 
the Tribune on this page Feb. 19, 1966. 

Halphong can be reached from the sea only 
by a single dredged channel five miles long 
and 100 to 200 feet wide. Constant dredging 
is required to keep it free of silt. Thus, the 
council's W. Report,” pointed out, 
the channel can be effectively blocked by 
scuttling one or two ships. 

This would entail supplying the proper 
ships to the South Viet Nam navy, convoying 
them into blocking positions, and def: 
the ships and crews against the enemy's 
naval, air, and shore artillery attack, 

The result, said the council, would neutral- 
ize Haiphong harbor, shorten the war, and 
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halt the delivery of Soviet weapons that are 
being used to kill thousands of American 
service men. The council strongly recom- 
mended that the Haiphong channel be ob- 
structed as quickly as possible. 

As we said on these pages in February, 1966, 
when we outlined the vulnerability of the 
Haiphong channel dredges to aerial bombard- 
ment: Haven't we some commitment to the 
hundreds of young Americans who have died 
and to their comrades who are sent into 
battle with one hand tied behind their backs? 
It is Korea all over again. It is not that we 
can't win, but that we refuse to win.” 

That appraisal is more than ever valid now 
that American casualties exceed 91,000, with 
12,487 dead in combat, 


State Aide Volunteers To Fight in Vietnam 
But Respects Right of Those Who 


Disagree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
lot today about draft card burners, peace- 
niks, and even those who would leave this 
country rather than serve in its Armed 
Forces. That is why it is particularly 
gratifying to learn of a young man who 
has given up an excellent job with a 
promising future in order to go back in 
the Marines and fight in Vietnam. 

This man is Bill Huggett, who, up until 
a few weeks ago was administrative aide 
to State Senator Dick Fincher of Miami, 
Fla. Huggett, who graduated from the 
University of Florida Law Schoo] in 1966 
and worked for two Federal district court 
judges until his assignment with Fincher, 
had already served 6 years in the Marine 
Reserve. He did not have to go back. 

Mr. Speaker, this dedication to one’s 
country is truly heartwarming and I 
commend to my colleagues the following 
news article from the Miami Herald 
about this fine young man: 

FINCHER Ame Quits Post FOR VIETNAM 

(By John McDermott) 

TALLAHASSEE.—Bill Huggett quit the Battle 
of Tallahassee Wednesday to volunteer for 
front line action with the Marines in the 
real war in Vietnam. 

The Miami attorney said that going to war 
for his country, is “my duty and my respon- 


sibility.” 

27, announced his decision to his 
boss, Sen. Dick Fincher. Then he went to 
Rep. Carey Matthews, who is commanding 
officer of the Marine Reserves in Miami, to be 
sworn in. 

Asked how he felt about youths who 
demonstrate t military service or who 
use every possible device to avoid serving, 
Huggett said: 

“In this country, everybody has a right to 
disagree, It is regrettable that these indi- 
viduals so often make such a violent display 
and leave an ugly impression of America 
with other countries. 

“I respect their rights to disagree and I 
hope they respect my right to go off and 
fight.” 

Huggett's action was described by Fincher 
as “giving me goose bumps—it is sọ 
patriotic.” 

The Marine-to-be grinned as he told of 
drawing opposition from two sources. 
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“My girl friend isn’t very happy about it 
and my mother doesn’t want me to go,” he 
said. “But I guess that is an understandable 
reaction for women.” 

Huggett didn’t have to go to war. He 
already had completed his required service, 
six years in the Marine Reserve. But he has 
never been to war and he feels that must be 
a part of his life. 


Poverty War Aids Black Power Hate 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
evidence concerning a black power hate 
school operating in Nashville, Tenn., 
with the help of poverty program funds 
and equipment was presented to a con- 
gressional committee by Capt. John 
Sorace, of the Nashville police. 

In return for his cooperation with the 
committee, Captain Sorace’s truthful- 
ness was questioned by Senator Epwarp 
KENNEDY, whose brother-in-law, as it 
would happen, is in charge of the war 
on poverty. 

When the matter was examined more 
closely, it developed that Captain So- 
race's testimony had been correct. 

The details of this timely and reveal- 
ing episode in the history of the scandal- 
ridden war on poverty are recounted 
in a column by Washington journalist 
Richard Wilson, which originally ap- 
peared in the August 11 issue of the 
Washington Star. 

Another aspect of the hate school itself 
is exposed in a dispatch published by the 
Nashville Banner on August 16 and de- 
scribing an actual class of the school. 
Among the student activities, as as- 
tounding as it may seem, was a reenacted 
massacre of white planters during a slave 
uprising of the colonial period. 

I insert these two important items in 
the Appendix to the Rrecorp: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Aug. 11, 1967] 
TEDDY KENNEDY Proves EMBARRASSINGLY 
WRONG 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The Kennedy brothers and brother-in-law 
have gotten themselves on the side of the 
poor, but it has led to some strange contra- 
dictions particularly so far as Teddy Is 
concerned. 

One cannot help but reflect that if the 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy had been 
caught 80 flagrantly wrong ina congression- 
al inquiry as has been Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass., there would have been no 
end to the lamentations and outcries of foul 

lay. 
p The Kennedys are apparently immune to 
this kind of treatment from the journalistic 
and intellectual community because their 
motives are deemed to be pure. 

But it remains the fact that Teddy Ken- 
nedy was em y wrong when he 
impugned the testimony and motives of a 
metropolitan police captain from Nashville, 
Tenn., named John Sorace. 

Capt. Sorace informed the Eastland com- 
mittee considering a federal anti-riot bill 
that a Nashville firebrand named Fred 
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Brooks organized a “liberation school” to 
teach Ni how to hate whites with the 
help of funds of a Nashville poverty pro- 


gram. 

Sorace spoke of Brooks being on the pov- 
erty program payroll, where his name was 
although he had not yet been paid and 
might technically be considered as not on 
an operative payroll. Teddy Kennedy rose 
in righteous indignation to defend the rec- 
ord of the poverty program headed by his 
brother-in-law, Sargent Shriver. 

The poverty program, proclaimed Teddy, 
was implicated in “an extremely unfortunate 
way, and many of us believe that the pov- 
erty program is more related really to the 
problems of riots in different parts of the 
country than the current legislation (anti- 
riot) we are holding hearings on.“ 

So that “truth might catch up with 
fancy,” Kennedy summoned a telegram from 
the Rev. J. Paschall Davis, chairman of the 
Nashville Metropolitan Action Commission, 
ringingly denying that Brooks was on the 
poverty program payroll. The Mr. Davis then 
testified that his commission had incurred 
no expenses for the student summer project 
that involved the liberation school. 

With great satisfaction Kennedy an- 
nounced that Sorace’s testimony had been 
“controverted” and added, “I am just hope- 
ful that the truth can catch up with what 
is falsehood.” 

Brooks, 20, did his part by telling an in- 
terviewer from the Nashville Tennessean that 
Sorace “is a racist and should be killed,” 
which was duly published under the head- 
line, “ ‘Kill Sorace,’ Brooks Says.“ 

But, upon arriving back home in Nash- 
ville, Mr. Davis quickly found it necessary to 
correct himself in a long telegram to Senator 
William Eastland, D-Miss. He had discov- 
ered that in fact the commission financed by 
Sargent Shriver’s poverty program had in- 
deed agreed to pay rentals to house teachers 
and aides for the liberation school and furn- 
ish supplies, 

It was not true that the commission had 
incurred no expenses for the student summer 
program. It appeared furthermore that Mr. 
Davis’ statement that Fred Brooks was not 
on the payroll, that his application “has not 
yet been acted upon,“ was a charitable inter- 
pretation, 

So there was no longer any doubt that 
poverty funds were involved in Brooks’ proj- 
ect. It was a school to teach hatred of whites, 
and Teddy Kennedy had clouded up the facts 
out of his emotional belief that poverty 18 
the primary cause of revolutionary activity 
by 20-year-old extremists. 

Eastland’s comment with respect to 
Sorace’s testimony was, “We have substan- 
tiated what he said.” 

This is not the first indication that the 
poverty program gave a helping hand to the 
riot and hatred inciters. There is evidence 
of it in Newark, Cincinnati, Buffalo and 
other cities, and it is little credit to Teddy 
Kennedy that he would try to create a con- 
trary impression. 

His smug satisfaction that he had blown 
out of the water a false charge and had 
thus brought discredit upon the Eastland 
committee was another reflection of his 
righteous, but mistaken, emotions. 

It reflects also the fuzzy state of mind 
of so many people who will not direct their 
attention to the specific criminal acts which 
have been committed in the riots, but wish 
to meander off into the sociological thickets 
and blame society in general and all of its 
members individually for conditions they 
had no part in creating. 


From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
Aug. 16, 1967] 
“LIBERATION” CLASS STUDENTS ENACT SLAUGH- 
TER OF PLANTATION OWNERS 
(By Duren Cheek) 
A dozen young Negroes attending classes 
in the controversial “liberation school” to- 
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day acted out the slaughter of white plan- 
tation owners in a slave rebellion led by Nat 
Turner over a century ago. 

The school—booted from an Episcopal 
chapel and a hospital ground in the past 
few days—moved its operations to a park 
in a mainly Negro neighborhood. A Metro 
park patrolman watched the proceedings 
from a distance but made no attempt to in- 
terfere. 

MRS. WOODRUFF 


The class for the younger students, most 
of them under 8 years old, was conducted 
by Mrs. Nancy Woodruff, wife of the Rev. 
James Woodruff. 

Woodruff’s church, St. Anselm's Episcopal 
Chapel, is the delegate agency for the North 
Nashville Summer Project of which the 
liberation school is a part. 

Anti-poverty funds approved for the pro- 
gram have been suspended pending action 
by the Metropolitan Action Commission 
Thursday night and an investigation by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The school came under fire in Washington 
last week when police Capt. John Sorace 
testified that the children were being taught 
racial hatred. 

Mrs. Woodruff conducted the class under 
the shade of a tree as the children, obvious- 
ly inhibited by the presence of white news- 
men, sat on three park benches. A blackboard 
Was leaned against the tree. 


FRED BROOKS 


After giving the children her version of 
the Turner-led rebellion, Mrs. Woodruff 
turned the class over to Black Power Advo- 
Cate Fred Brooks, chairman of the local 
chapter of the Student Non-violent coordi- 
nating committee. He suggested that the 
children act out the revolt. 

A boy clad in a white shirt and blue jeans 
agreed to play the part of Turner with two 
companions. Other members of the class split 
up to portray white slave owners and salves. 

As the youngsters playing Turner squirmed 
beneath a picnic table and started crawling 
across the grass, he asked Mrs. Woodruff, 
“Where are the weapons?” 

“Just pretend you haye weapons,” she re- 
plied. 

The smiling children stalked one group 
pretending to be asleep on the lawn. "Kill the 
Whites. Free the slaves,” exclaimed Brooks. 

Prior to the skit, Mrs. Woodruff said slaves 
were forced to eat scraps from the white 
man's table and wear rags for clothing. 

They were so unhappy, she said, “They de- 
cided they were not going to do this anymore, 
that they would just fight.” 

She said Turner had a vision in which God 
told him to go to Jerusalem, a town in South- 
ampton County, Va., and free the slaves. 

“What did the slaves not have to fight 
With?“ she quizzed. 

“Weapons,” one of the children shot back. 

“That's right,” she said. They didn't have 
guns and knives but they had hatchets.” 

She asked the children if they knew the 
Meaning of the word massacre. When no one 
replied. she said the slaves led by Turner went 
to the home of Turner's owner and killed all 
the white people there. 

They went on to other plantations doing 
the same thing and ultimately freed about 
350 slaves, she said, 

We had many slave revolts,” she said, “but 
Nat Turner's was probably the best.” 

Many uprisings, she said, were doomed to 
failure because of “Uncle Toms” and “tattle 
tales.” 

Brooks told newsmen prior to the class 
that attendance was smaller than usual be- 
cause the presence of patrol cars in the Negro 
neighborhoods “intimidated some from 
coming.“ 

He said the classes would continue in the 
park, with or without anti-poverty funds and 
“whether the white people downtown like it 
or not.“ 

A group of older students attended class in 
a nearby picnic shelter. 
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Orange County, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, Orange Coun- 
ty, Calif., which is part of my congres- 
sional district, has been the target of 
some national magazines for being the 
center of conservatism, and the articles 
usually indicate that the legislators from 
that district are irresponsible extremists. 

Since I was elected to Congress in 1952, 
Orange County has grown from 220,000 
to 1,300,000 in population, placing an 
extremely heavy burden upon the people 
of that district to meet the expanding 
needs for schools, highways, flood con- 
trol, water, and public parks. These 
needs have been met by the governing 
body of that county in a most successful 
manner. They have not waited for Uncle 
Sam to take care of them, but have 
bonded themselves and taxed themselves 
to meet these needs as they continue. 

Eighty-five thousand people still con- 
tinue to come to Orange County every 
month. They apparently like the condi- 
tions, the climate, and the atmosphere 
of that county and, regardless of their 
previous political affiliations, consider- 
ably more than half of them register Re- 
publican. So they must not be afraid of 
the “goblins and kooks.” 

The national magazines who thrust 
their spears into Orange County end up 
by admitting this. In other words, “in 
their hearts they know we are right,” 
and they just cannot stand it. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks an article written by Russell Kirk 
in the August 22, 1967, issue of National 
Review, in which he pays high tribute 
to two of Orange County’s great institu- 
tions, Disneyland, and Knott’s Berry 
Farm and Ghost Town. These are two of 
the most fantastic centers of entertain- 
ment in the United States, both con- 
ceived and produced by conservative Re- 
publicans, who are far more progressive 
than any of the so-called liberals. 

The article follows. I urge its reading. 

“Conservatism is enjoyment,” Walter Bage- 
hot wrote a century ago. It is of some signifi- 
cance that America’s two principal fun-fairs 
are situated cheek by jowl in the heart of 
Goldwater-Reagan territory, and that both 
are the creations of conservative gentlemen 
of imagination. 

I refer to Disneyland and to Knott's Berry 
Farm and Ghost Town, in Orange County, 
California, Don’t let anyone tell you that 
these are mere commercial enterprises. 
Charming fancy built them, and any visitor's 
spirits are lifted up by a few hours (or better 
still, some days) spent in these enchanted 
realms, more fantastic than the stately 
pleasure-dome by Kubla Khan decreed, Make 
you a pilgrimage thither, true-blue con- 
servative, and take with you all your rising 
generation. 

As Mr. Ray Bradbury often tells his 
audiences don’t be ashamed of loving Disney- 
land: it is lovable. The late Walt Disney, a 
staunch Republican and champion of tastes 
traditional, evoked such a world as even 
Prospero could not fashion. Disneyland's 
delights have been described too often, and 
are too numerous, for me to catalog them 
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here, But my especial darling is the newest 
Disney satrapy, “New Orleans” cum “Pirates 
of the Caribbean.” 

Above ground, in this complex, is a maze 
of Vieux Carré lanes and courtyards, (If the 
Federal Bureau of Roads, great Vandal, has 
its way in Louisiana, soon Disney’s ingenious 
reproductions will be more satisfactory than 
anything left in the original New Orleans.) 
These are lined with delectable shops, res- 
taurants, and shows. Below ground is the 
most splendid and thrilling ride in all the 
world—the crulse by boat among the Pirates 
of the Caribbean, Words fail me, gentle 
reader, when I aspire to give some account 
of the fearful Joys of this expedition: the 
cannonades of the buccaneers volleying and 
thundering, Panama and Caracas sacked and 
burnt before one’s eyes. We drift on and on 
among these scenes of carnage and san- 
guinary merriment, protected from the com- 
batants by a mantle of invisibility. 

Before long, I trust, Disneyland will open 
its tremendous Haunted House, which stands 
hard by New Orleans, in handsome green 
grounds—but which as yet does not admit 
mortal visitants. Whenever I make my way 
to Disneyland, I poke my nose through the 
wrought-iron gates of the Haunted House's 
precincts, like a boy at a candy-shop window. 
Comrade Khrushchey, repelled by a heart- 
less capitalist regime from this Garden of 
Earthly Delights, knows too well the lifelong 
pang which anyone must suffer who comes 
so close to the Terrestrial Paradise—and, 
after being weighed in the balance, is found 
unworthy to enter. 

Mr. Walter Knott's Berry Farm and Ghost 
Town, developed over forty-seven years by 
a farmer who began with a few thousands 
dying boysenberry bushes, in some ways is 
even more fun than Disneyland. For one 
thing, admission is free, and one can spend 
a whole day there without sacrificing a 
penny—if one can resist the odors from Mrs. 
Knott’s kitchens, and the enticements of 
the innumerable shops, various as the booths 
of Vanity Fair but a great deal more up- 
lifting. There are even bookshops, where one 
encounters the chief works of all literary 
champions of freedom, justice and order. 

The Ghost Town—consisting in part of 
genuine old buil transported from de- 
serted mining sites, and in part of marvelous 
reproductions of the type—is one sprawling 
expanse of the jolly picturesque, from the 
jail (with a talking prisoner who knows 
amazing things about you) to the saloons, 
complete with dancing girls and bumpers of 
boysenberry juice. The mountain-railway 
ride through the Calico Mine never cloys. 

At Knott's, the newest splendor is the full- 
scale reproduction of Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, perfect in every detail: a work 
pious in the old Roman sense. Here, in the 
handsome chamber where the Continental 
Congress met, one actually hears the authors 
of the Declaration of Independence at their 
debates. (Today’s Congress taxes Mr. Knott 
heavily for having been patriotically pre- 
sumptuous enough to erect Independence 
Hall in California; so there is a modest ad- 
mission fee, but it’s worth it Just to hear 
John Adams in the accents of 1776.) 

You understand, I’m sure, that these Gar- 
dens of Delights cannot be captured in a 
single day, If you and yours stay overnight, 
or for several nights, I earnestly recommend 
that you put up at the Mission Inn, in River- 
side, an easy drive distant. Aside from being 
spacious and comfortable, with good food, 
the Mission Inn is the most fantastic and 
curious and labyrinthine hostelry in these 
United States, or perhaps in the universe. 
(Rates are modest enough.) It seems ageless. 
Cloister after cloister, gallery above gallery, 
Spanish chapels, catacombs, audience-cham- 
bers, halls of art, splashing fountains, battle- 
ments, gigantic ciocks with moving figures, 
enigmatic statues, topless towers—why, at 
the Mission Inn (which never was a mission, 
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but began as a frontier stage-stop) your off- 
spring will be swallowed up in wonder. 

No liberal ever will be half so inventive 
as Walt Disney, or Walter Knott, or the fam- 
ily which, over generations, piled rococo 
grotesque upon baroque ingenuity at the 
Mission Inn. One might as well expect Sir 
John Palstaff to apply for Medicare, as to 
ask a liberal to think of anything funny or 
fantastic. Get your utopia now: go West, 
young man, and learn to rejoice with Tory 
and Old Whig. There'll be no fun when, in 
John Betjeman’s lines, surging millions cry 
from communal canteens, “No right! No 
wrong! All's perfect, everywhere!" 


Archie Moore Speaks Against Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent issue of the San Diego Times and 
in the Washington Star of August 20, 
1967, by permission of the San Diego 
Times, appeared a statement written by 
the former light heavyweight champion 
of the world, Archie Moore. 

The statement of Mr. Archie Moore is 
logical, profound, and is one of ringing 
Americanism and should appeal to all 
sound thinking persons, without regard 
to color, race, or creed. The statement of 
Mr. Archie Moore should be as widely 
publicized as possible. 

In my remarks, I include the article 
that appeared in the Washington Star 
of August 20, 1967. 

ARCHIE Moore SPEAKS AGAINST HATE 
(By Archie Moore) 

The devil is at work in America, and it 18 
up to us to drive him out. Snipers and loot- 
ers, white or black, deserve no mercy, Those 
who would profit from their brother’s mis- 
fortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
Would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy. 

Til fight the man who calls me an “Uncle 
Tom.“ I have broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in a ghetto, 
but I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, 
and proud to be one. I am also an American, 
and am proud of that. 

The young people of today think they 
have a hard lot, They should have been 
around in the 30s when I was coming up in 
St. Louis. We had no way to go, but a lot of 
us made it. I became light heavyweight 
champion of the world. A neighbor kid down 
the block, Clark Terry, became one of the 
most famous jazz musicians in the world. 
There were doctors, lawyers and chiefs who 
came out of that ghetto. One of the top 
policemen in St. Louls came from our neigh- 
borhood. 

. BAIT FOR SIMPLE-MINDED 

We made it because we had a goal, and 
we were willing to work for it. Don't talk to 
me of your “guaranteed national income.” 
Any fool knows that this is insanity. Do we 
bring those who worked to get ahead down 

to the level of those who never gave a damn? 

The world owes nobody—black or white—a 

e God helps the man who helps him- 
1 

Now then, don't get the idea that I didn't 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
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I am a staunch advocate of the Negro reyo- 
lution for the good of mankind. I've seen al- 
most unbelievable progress made in the last 
handful of years. Do we want to become wild 
beasts bent only on revenge, looting and 
killing and laying America bare? Hate is 
balt, for the simple-minded. 

Sure, I despised the whites who cheated 
me, but I used that feeling to make me push 
on. If you listen to the professional rabble- 
rousers, adhere to this idea of giving up 
everything you've gained in order to revenge 
yourself for the wrongs that were done to 
you in the past—then you'd better watch 
your neighbor, because he'll be looting your 
house next. Law and order is the only edge 
we have. No man is an island. 

Granted, the Negro still has a long to way 
to go to gain a fair shake with the white 
man in this country. But believe this: If we 
resort to lawlessness, the only thing we can 
hope for is civil war, untold bloodshed, and 
the end of our dreams, 

We have to have a meeting of qualified men 
of both races. Mind you, I said qualified 
men, not some punk kid, ranting the catch 
phrases put in his mouth by some paid hate- 
monger. There are forces in the world today, 
forces bent upon the destruction of Amer- 
ica, your America and mine. And while we're 
on the subject, do you doubt for a minute 
that communism, world communism, isn't 
waiting with bated breath for the black and 
white Americans to turn on each other full 
force? Do you want a chance for life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness in the land of 
your birth, or do you want no chance at all 
under the Red heel? 

NOT ONE SQUARE INCH 


There are members of the black commu- 
nity who call for a separate nation within 
America. Well, I do not tntend to give up 
one square inch of America. I'm not going to 
be told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't 
that what we've all been fighting to over- 
come? And then there is the element that 
calls for a return to Africa, 

For my part, Africa is a great place to visit, 
but I wouldn't want to live there. If the 
Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald 
Isle, let them. If the Slavs want to return 
to the Iron Curtain area, OK by me. But I'm 
not going to go to any part of Africa to live. 
Im proud of ancestry, and of the country that 
spawned my forefathers, but I'm not giving 
up my country. I fought all my life to give 
my children what I'm able to give them to- 
day; a chance for development as citizens 
in the greatest country in the world. 

I do not for a moment think that any truly 
responsible Negro wants anarchy. I don't 
think you'll find intelligent—no, let's re- 
phrase that—mature Negroes running wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 
God made the white man as well as the 


black. True, we haven't acted as brothers in 


the past, but we are brothers. If we're to be 
60 many Cains and Abels, that's our choice. 
We can't blame God for it. 

Something must be done to reach the 
Negroes and the whites in the ghettos of this 
country, and I propose to do something. 

“ANY BOY CAN” 


As a matter of plain fact, I have been doing 
something for the past several years. I have 
been running a program which I call the 
ABC—Any Boy Can. By teaching our youth, 
black, white, yellow and red, what dignity 18, 
what self is, what honor is, I have 
been able to obliterate juvenile delinquency 
in several areas. 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who par- 
ticipated in the recent riots, who are par- 
ticipating and who will participate, are mis- 
guided rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
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guide. I've spent too much of my Hfe build- 
ing what I’ve got to put it to torch just to 
satisfy some ancient hatred of a man who 
beat my grandfather. Those men are long 
dead. Do we have to choke what could be a 
beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
NO! And I stand ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 
SPEECH . 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17, 1967 

The House in Committee ‘of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 12080) to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, surviv- 
ors, and disability insurance system, to pro- 
vide benefits for additional categories of in- 
dividuals, to improve the public assistance 
program and programs relating to the welfare 
and health of children, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
vital to the Nation’s welfare that the 
social security bill, H.R. 12080, be 
amended before final passage to avoid 
the evil effects of the restrictive welfare 
provisions which the bill contained. 

Unless changed, not only will several 
millions of our needy citizens lose Federal 
welfare support, but States finding them- 
selves encouraged to adopt even more 
restrictive legislation will further tighten 
their policies, thereby adding more people 
to welfare roils and increasing the 
tensions in already troubled cities. 

Basically, Congress is reflecting the 
wave of negative thinking toward public 
welfare that is too often characteristic of 
social issues these days. Most people, it 
seems, prefer to believe that people on 
welfare are deficient in personal qualities 
needed to make themselves self-sufficient, 
that they are lazy and immoral, and have 
only themselves to blame for their condi- 
tion. It is loosely asserted that while jobs 
go begging, these “lazy and immoral” 
people linger on relief rolls. Few of us stop 
to question what kind of jobs go begging 
and who are the people so unfortunate 
to be on the starvation standards of our 
relief rolls. 

First, we should understand just who 
the people are who make up the 7.3 mil- 
lion Americans on welfare. According to a 
recent U.S. Department of Labor publi- 
cation, these are: 

Aged 63 or over, with a median age of 
72, 2.1 million. 

Blind or otherwise severely handi- 
capped, 700,000. 

Children whose parents cannot sup- 
port them, 3.5 million. 

The remaining 1 million are the par- 
ents of these children, mostly mothers, 
and about 150,000 fathers. 

Unless we provide some custody for the 
children, and education and training for 
the mothers, we should not expect the 
mothers to leave their homes and chil- 
dren, if at all, to obtain jobs, too often 
the most menial ones available. 
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Of the 150,000 fathers, all but 50,000 
are incapacitated. So we are actually 
talking about between 50,000 to no more 
than 100,000 persons capable of being 
trained for employment. 

We must also understand that most 
Poor people, or about 78 percent of the 
Poor, get no welfare assistance at all, and 
are equally entitled to welfare or jobs, 
neither of which we are now providing. 
It is ironic that we talk of providing jobs 
for those on relief when we do not fur- 
nish enough jobs even for those not on 
relief but who qualify. 

Despite public misinformation, relief 
Standards do not encourage chiseling, 
laziness, or immorality. Most States do 
not meet their own standards in fixing 
benefits. For example, the maximum 
benefit to families with dependent chil- 
dren in January 1965 was less than the 
States’ own minimum needs standards 
in over half the States. 

The average monthly cash payments 
for those on public welfare was as 
follows: 

Old-age assistance 
Blind, etc 
Disabled 


Attacks on welfare almost invariably 
Concentrate on the symptoms of family 
desertion, neglected children, and ille- 
gitimacy. Such a welfare recipient be- 
comes ipso facto immoral and unsuitable 
in the minds of most people, regardless 
of the rights of the needy child to receive 
legal assistance and protection. Public 
Officials who do not hesitate to vote bil- 
lions in subsidies to corporate interests 
feel politically safe if they satisfy their 
Often misunderstanding constituents 
that they have voted against a welfare 
Subsidy to immoral behavior, meaning, of 
Course, the few highly publicized cases of 
unmarried couples in AFDC homes. 

Instead of adopting a sound welfare 
Policy, this Congress so far is moving to- 
ward the “good old days” of the poor law, 
the woodshed, and institutional care, A 
few years ago this country, including 
Federal officials, were shocked by the ac- 
tion of local officials in Newburgh, N. v., 
Who instituted a plan of limited assist- 
ance, rigid work requirements, and a pro- 
hibition against assistance to mothers 
bearing illegitimate children. Action of 
the House would make the Newburgh re- 
volt against humanity a national policy. 

There is but one sound approach for 
those who really want to reduce public 
Welfare costs and caseloads: We must 
Prevent the need that makes people seek 
Public welfare in the first place. This 
means providing better jobs, better 
Schools and health, and better commu- 
nity facilities for all. 

It means improving our social insur- 
ance system to prevent predictable eco- 
nomic want, and not to harass and pun- 
ish innocent persons as H.R. 12080 does. 
It means ending discriminatory practices 
that deprive millions of our citizens of 
equal rights to employment, housing, and 
education. 

But on the way to achieving these es- 
Sential objectives, this Congress can stop 
now the drive to deprive citizens of their 
basic rights and opportunities. 
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Let's Give the Thieu-Ky Ticket a Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
subjected to a great deal of information 
indicating that the pending elections in 
Vietnam are rigged and controlled in 
such manner that they are totally lack- 
ing in credibility and that such a situa- 
tion is further evidence that we should 
reconsider our decision in South Vietnam. 

It is, therefore, encouraging to see an 
editorial such as the one issued in the 
Washington Sunday Star for August 20, 
1967, which I submit here for broader 
distribution in the interests of balance. 

The editorial follows: 

LET'S Give THE THrevu-Ky TICKET A CHANCE 


The most unfavorably prejudged election 
in modern times is scheduled to be held in 
South Vietnam two weeks from today. It will 
be a minor miracle if it comes off even rea- 
sonably well. 

This is so because of the calculated effort 
that is being made, in advance of the event, 
to pin a fraud tag on the balloting. There 
are various reasons and different motivations 
for this preelection smear campaign. But 
there can be only one end result—a discredit- 
ing of the election outcome and, perhaps 
designedly so, a weakening of the commit- 
ment by the United States to assist the South 
Vietnamese in their struggle against the 
Communists and the Viet Cong. 

The detractors were in full cry in the 
United States Senate on August 11. Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy said there is mounting 
and distressing evidence“ that the Viet- 
namese presidential elections will not be 
freely and fairly conducted. If anything of 
this sort happens, said Senator Pastore, the 
United States should plan to get out of Viet- 
nam. Senators Javits and Symington spoke 
up in similar vein. 

When General Nguyen Van Thieu, head of 
the Vietnamese military government, urged 
Congress to send observers to watch the vot- 
ing, our legislators threw up their hands in 
horror. Senators Mansfield and Dirksen would 
have none of it. Senator Kennedy said that 
sending observers was no “answer to the 
mounting evidence that the forthcoming 
elections in South Vietname already may 
have become fraudulent.” He did not say 
what this “mounting evidence” consists of. 
Why bother? Sniping is easier than produc- 
ing evidence. 

It is difficult to understand this perform- 
ance in our own Senate, Perhaps it can be 
attributed to a general sense of frustration 
and a disenchantment with President John- 
son's conduct of the war. But this surely 18 
no excuse for prejudgments which can only 
make it tougher for our side and which could 
help the enemy. 

The probable motives of the Vietnamese 
civilian presidential candidates are less ob- 
scure. For in all probability they are going to 
lose the election, and they will be responsible 
for their own defeat. 

The Thieu-Ky ticket probably would win 
the election in any circumstances. But its 
triumph was virtually assured when their 

ecivilian rivals fielded 10 teams of candidates, 
an act of political stupidity which was bound 
to divide the civilian vote to the benefit of 
the junta ticket. There were attempts to per- 
suade some of the civilian hopefuls to step 
aside so the stronger candidates among them 
might fare better against the generals, This 
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failed because each of the civilians insisted 
that he was the best of the lot, Consequently, 
facing defeat, the civilians, rather than con- 
fess an error of Judgment, which no self- 
respecting Vietnamese politician would 
dream of doing, seem intent now upon dis- 
crediting the honesty of the election to ex- 
plain their impending defeat. 

What are some of their complaints? One is 
that Generals Thieu and Ky have not been 
willing to make campaign appearances with 
them. But when has a probable election win- 
ner been willing to help his losing opponent 
draw crowds? Another nitpicking gripe con- 
cerns a foul-up in flying 10 civilian candi- 
dates to a scheduled rally in the city of 
Quangtri. The pilot said the crosswind was 
too strong for a landing at Quangtri, and he 
put down at the small town of Dongha, some 
miles away. Finding no welcoming committee 
on hand, the candidates flew off in a huff, 
despite the fact that a convoy was on the 
way to take them to Quangtri. There is no 
proof that Generals Thieu and Ky connived 
in this, and our Ambassador in Saigon, Ells- 
worth Bunker, does not believe they did. 

Perhaps the most substantial complaint 
has been made by Tran Van Huong, a leading 
civilian candidate. He has accused the Saigon 
military government of launching a “wide- 
spread campaign of intimidation” against his 
supporters. Huong, a former premier, told 
reporters that o peasants have told 
us about this, but they will not dare to admit 
it to you because they are terrified.” 

On the other side of the ledger, this ap- 
pears: One of Huong’s campaign managers 
told reporters he was “puzzled” by his candi- 
date’s statement. “Objectively speaking,” said 
Doan Van Truong, a high school teacher, 
“there has been no government pressure or 
intimidation here at all.” Truong heads a 
42-man Huong campaign organization in 
Phongdinh province. He added that some in- 
oldents may have occurred in remote ham- 
lets, but so far “I haven’t heard of any.” 

Is this part of Senator Kennedy's mount- 
ing and distressing evidence“ of election 
fraud? If the New Yorker knows of anything 
more distressing, he ought to lay it on the 
line or stop talking in harmful generalities. 

President Johnson, in our view, has also 
done his bit to help muddy the September 3 
election waters. 

On August 13 Clark Clifford, who, with 
General Maxwell Taylor, had gone to Saigon 
as representatives of the President, sald they 
had delivered to General Thieu and Ky a 
stiff warning from the President against rig- 
ging the election. Any rigging, they quoted 
Johnson as saying, would be calculated to 
alienate the people of the United States, A 
few days later the President was said to be 
cautioning against raising “impossible stand- 
ards” for the Vietnamese candidates to meet. 
Finally, on August 18, two days ago, it was 
disclosed’ that Johnson had warned South 
Vietnam’s military leaders early in July that 
a fair and honest election next month is ab- 
solutely essential to continued American sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese struggle for 
independence. 

This sounds like Bobby Kennedy, though 
it probably was Intended to show that Presi- 
dent Johnson was in there pitching for a 
clean election long before Bobby got in his 
licks. In any event, unless Johnson really 
thinks the election is being rigged, his has 
not been a particularly helpful performance. 

We think it would be a good thing if 
grown-ups with no axes of their own to grind 
would view the coming election in some per- 
spective. 

Let’s keep several points in mind. A few 
months ago, despite pessimistic predictions 
and murderous obstruction by the Viet Cong, 
the South Vietnamese did elect a constituent 
assembly to draft a new constitution. The 
doubting Thomases were saying that the 
military would never accept a meaningful 
constitution, But a constitution was drafted, 
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and it was accepted. It is also worth re- 
membering that Premier Ky, although many 
“observers” said it couldn't be done, crushed 
the Buddhist rioting inspired by the notori- 
ous Thich Tri Quang—the same Ti Quang 
who is threatening to lead his mobs into the 
streets once more if the generals win on 
September 3. 

This is a record which should inspire some 
degree of confidence. Election “irregularities,” 
as we should have learned long ago in our 
own country, are not an attribute peculiar 
to the Vietnamese. So why not suspend judg- 
ment and give the Thieu-Ky ticket a chance 
to show whether it can win because it is 
preferred by the South Vietnamese? If the 
election should be vitiated by fraud, we will 
know that soon enough. 


Archie Moore Says Lawlessness 
No Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, Archie 
Moore, the retired light heavyweight box- 
ing champion of the world, has spoken 
out against lawlessness in this country 
in a letter to the San Diego, Calif., Union. 
I believe his statement is one of the best 
I have read on this subject in recent 
weeks. 

His statement follows: 

LawLessness No ANSWER: ARCHIE MOORE 
Speaks AGAINST HATE 


(By Archie Moore) 


(NOTE:—A little over 10 days ago the sports 
editor of the San Diego (Calif.) Union re- 
ceived a statement with the query, “What do 
you think of this?” The statement and query 
were from Archie Moore, retired light heavy- 
weight boxing champion of the world. The 
sports editor liked the statement. So did 
Editor Herbert G. Klein and it appeared on 
Page 1 of the San Diego Union. In granting 
The Star reprint permission, Klein said that 
reader reaction in San Diego was amazing. 
“And,” he added “if anyone wants to know, 
Archie Moore wrote the statement himself.“) 

The devil is at work in America, and it 
is up to us to drive him out. Snipers and 
looters, white or black, deserve no mercy. 
Those who would profit from their brother's 
misfortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy. 

Tu fight the man who calls me an Uncle 
Tom, I have broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in a ghetto, 
but I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, 
and proud to be one. I am also an American, 
and am proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot. They should have been around in 
the '30s when I was coming up in St. Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made 
it. I became light heavyweight champion of 
the world. A neighbor kid down the block, 
Clark Terry, became one of the most famous 
jazz musicians in the world. There were doc- 
tors, lawyers and chiefs who came out of 
that ghetto. One of the top policemen in St. 
Louis come from our neighborhood. 

BAIT FOR SIMPLE MINDED 

We made it because we had a goal, and we 
were willing to work for it. Don’t talk to me 
of your “guaranteed national income.” Any 
fool knows that this is insanity. Do we bring 
those who worked to get ahead down to the 
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level of those who never gave a damn? The 
world owes nobody—black or white—a living. 
God helps the man who helps himself! 

Now then, don’t get the idea that I didn’t 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
I am a staunch advocate of the Negro revo- 
lution for the good of mankind. I've seen 
almost unbelievable progress made in the 
last handful of years. Do we want to become 
wild beasts bent only on revenge, looting and 
killing and laying America bare? Hate is bait, 
bait for the simple-minded, 

Sure, I despised the whites who cheated me, 
but I used that feeling to make me push on. 
If you listen to the professional rabble- 
rousers, adhere to this idea of giving up every- 
thing you've gained in order to revenge your- 
self for the wrongs that were done to you 
in the past—then you'd better watch your 
neighbor, because he'll be looting your house 
next. Law and order is the only edge we have. 
No man is an island. 

Granted, the Negro still has a long way to 
go to gain a fair shake with the white man in 
this country. But belleve this: If we resort 
to lawlessness, the only thing we can hope 
for is civil war, untold bloodshed, and the 
end of our dreams. 

We have to have a meeting of qualified men 
of both races. Mind you, I said qualified men, 
not some punk kid, ranting the catch phrases 
put In his mouth by some paid hate-monger. 
There are forces in the world today, forces 
bent upon the destruction of America, your 
America and mine. And while we're on the 
subject, do you doubt for a minute that com- 
munism, world communism, isn't waiting 
with bated breath for the black and white 
Americans to turn on each other full force? 
Do you want a chance for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness in the land of your 
birth, or do you want no chance at all under 
the Red heel? 


NOT 1 SQUARE INCH 


There are members of the black commu- 
nity who call for a separate nation within 
America. Well, I do not intend to give up one 
square inch of America. I'm not going to be 
told I must live in a restricted area. Isn’t 
that what we've all been fighting to over- 
come? And then there is the element that 
calls for a return to Africa. 

For my part, Africa is a great place to visit, 
but I wouldn't want to live there. If the Irish- 
men want to go back to the Emerald Isle, 
let them, If the Slavs want to return to the 
Iron Curtain area, OK by me. But I'm not 
going to go to any part of Africa to live. I'm 
proud of ancestry, and of the country that 
spawned my forefathers, but I'm not giving 
up my country. I fought all my life to give 
my children what I'm able to give them 
today; a chance for development as citizens 
in the greatest country in the world. 

I do not for a moment think that any truly 
responsible Negro wants anarchy. I don't 
think you'll find intelligent—no, let's re- 
phrase that—mature Negroes running wild in 
the streets or sniping at total strangers. God 
made the white man as well as the black. 
True, we haven’t acted as brothers in the 
past, but we are brothers. If we're to be so 
many Cains and Abels, that’s our choice. We 
can't blame God for it. 

Something must be done to reach the 
Negroes and the whites in the ghettos of this 
country, and I propose to do something. 

ANY BOY CAN 


As a matter of plain fact, I have been doing 
something for the past several years. I have 
been running a program which I call the 
ABC—Any Boy Can. By teaching our youth, 
black, white, yellow and red, what dignity 
is, what self respect is, what honor is, I have 
been able to obliterate juvenile delinquency 
in several areas. 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who par- 
ticipated in the recent riots, who are partici- 
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pating and who will participate, are mis- 
guided rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I've spent too much of my life build- 
ing what I've got to put it to torch just to 
satisfy some ancient hatred of a man who 
beat my grandfather. Those men are long 
dead. Do we have to choke what could be a 
beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
no! And I stand ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 


The Individual Must Look at Himself: 
Radio Station WXLW Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the follow- 
ing editorial by Robert D. Enoch, broad- 
cast over station WXLW in Indianapolis, 
points out so clearly, much of the world 
and even in our country the dream 
and drive to be greater than we are has 
been lost. But as Mr. Enoch says, it does 
not take dollars for an individual to ap- 
praise himself, The full text of the edi- 
torial follows: 

WXLW EDITORIAL, AvcusT 5, 1967 
(By Robert D. Enoch) 

Dr. William James, a brilliant psychologist, 
philosopher and lecturer, told students at 
Stanford University, in 1906, “The world ts 
only beginning to see that the wealth of a 
nation consists more than anything else In 
the number of superior men that it harbors.” 

This was a wise man's appraisal of our 
world at the turn of the century. With that 
same century more than half gone, with the 
evolution of man and nations during those 
same years many tragic developments have 
occurred. Man as an individual has compro- 
mised his personal dreams, dedications and 
disciplines. He has accepted without con- 
tinuing and constant resistance, being 
pushed into the colorless world of group 
identity and mediocrity. The superior man to 
which Dr. James referred was motivated by a 
sincere, deeply felt urge to ind meaning to 
life—relevance, significance and usefulness. 
The individual of quality lifted his head 
above the drab, humdrum world about him 
to see the horizons fitting his abilities. His 
imagination and dreams played with the 
future possibilities, as he bent his back and 
will to the immediate tasks that would make 
those dreams come true. 

There is nothing wrong with a man who 
is struggling to be greater than he is. But 
today in the world—yes—and tragically in 
America, we have lost too much of the dream 
and the drive to be greater than we are. We 
have sacrificed that dream and the individual 
cost of dedication to superiority for colorless 
mediocrity in group categories. 

We as a nation are spending ourselves into 
chaos trying to do with dollars that which 
can only be done from within the individual. 
It does not take dollars for an indlvidual to 
look into a mirror each morning for one 
minute of personal appraisal. It does not 
take dollars for that individual to have a 
heart to heart talk with the reflected image 
and say, look friend, who are you? What are 
you doing here? Where must you go from 
here? What can you do today that will make 
you greater for having done it? Does great- 
ness mean greater in spirit, mind and body 
or does it mean something less. It does not 
take dollars to get the answers to these ques- 
tions. It takes only objective honesty. 
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The whole world—not just a few—live to- 
day in ghettos of colorless mediocrity, be- 
Cause they deny their own individual dream 
and dedication to the task of being greater 
today than they are. 

A sense of values is totally personal and is 
not to be averaged or measured by ratios 
common to all humanities. We choose be- 
tween truth and falsehood, fact and opinion, 
the real and the phony, the beautiful and 
the tawdry. These are but a few of the step- 
Ping stones to a sense of values. 

What are your values worth to you? At 
the point where compromise colors your de- 
cision and determination there is the meas- 
ure of your sense of values. 

So—what does all this mean? Is it worth 
saying all? Yes, of course it is. If only one 
man in a high place of responsibility—or 
one man caught in a tawdry mire of nothing- 
ness will catch the spark of a new under- 
standing of himself, then this will not have 
been wasted. But it depends on the indi- 
vidual—and nothing more, It is the differ- 
ence between that which is constructive in 
our nation today and that which is destruc- 
tive. It is the difference between a govern- 
Ment of laws, supported by superior men and 
& government in the throes of anarchy, sup- 
ported by group identified masses in conflict 
who have lost the dream of individuality. 

Remember the words of Dr. William James 
“the wealth of a nation consists more than 
anything else in the number of superior men 
than it harbors.” This was and must be 
again—America’s greatest asset. This must be 
Our task today—each of us as an individual— 
and we must begin by having our own seri- 
Ous discussion with that chap reflected in 
Our mirror. 


Kick Out Carmichael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OrD, I include the following: 

[From the San Diego Union, Aug. 5, 1967] 

Kick OUT CARMICHAEL 

Incomprehensible is the word for the Ad- 
Ministration’s pussyfooting over the case of 
Stokely Carmichael, who is openly advocat- 
ing overthrow of the United States of Amer- 
ica from Communist Cuba. 

Here is a man who has preached racism, 
hate and anarchy in the United States. Po- 
lice officials have testified that riots have 
Come in his wake. 

Here is a man who defied the laws of his 
Nation to travel to Communist nations. 

Here is a man who appears with the chief 
€xponent of communism in our hemisphere, 
Fidel Castro, to stoke subversion throughout 
the Americas. 

Here is a man who advocates guerrilla war- 
fare in the United States from the platform 
in Cuba; who verbally desecrates the honor 
Of his nation abroad, and says of the nation 
in which he holds citizenship, “We are ready 
to destroy it from the inside.” 

And what does the Administration, for all 
intents, propose to do? Revoke his passport! 
It would be like asking Benedict Arnold to 
apologize. 

Stokely Carmichael should first be de- 
Prived bf his U.S. citizenship. If present laws 
are not adequate, Congress should pass new 
ones. If the U.S. Supreme Court opposes 
them, Congress should propose a constitu- 
tional amendment that would take care of 
all of the Stokely Carmichaels. 
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Then Carmichael should be deported to 
the West Indies from whence he came. If 
then he chose to live in Communist Cuba— 
excellent. : 

This would better punishment than a life 
sentence in a prison of a freedom-loving 
nation. 


Riot Warnings Went Unheeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


à` HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, a recent ar- 
ticle by syndicated columnist David Law- 
rence has documented the fact that the 
Federal Government was warned, well in 
advance, of the blueprint of violence and 
destruction which has now been un- 
leashed in major cities throughout 
America. 

Tragically, the administration refused 
to listen to these warnings before the 
holocaust of looting, burning, and killing 
had already broken out. 

In light of the significance of this ma- 
terial, and the lesson to be learned here, 
I am inserting it in the Appendix to the 
RECORD: 

WASHINGTON IGNORED WARNING OF Riots 2 

YEARS IN ADVANCE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON.—The American people will 
have to decide in next year’s presidential and 
congressional elections whether the Demo- 
cratic Party has fulfilled its responsibility un- 
der law to maintain order in the country. 
Evidence is piling up that the administration 
as well as members of Congress were aware 
at least two years ago of the methods and 
planning which set in motion demonstra- 
tions” that lead to violence. 

Many people have forgotten what was 
printed two years ago as the cities where riots 
would occur were named in advance. Also the 
presence of Communists inside some of the 
organizations that sponsor “demonstrations” 
was noted in the press. 

On April 27, 1865, for instance, Represent- 
ative William L. Dickinson, Republican of 
Alabama, accused several civil rights leaders 
of links with the Communists or Commu- 
nist-front” groups, and complained that he 
had been denied access to information in the 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
about certain Negro leaders. 


PRIOR KNOWLEDGE - 


Mr. Dickinson disclosed that more than a 
year before violence broke out in Selma, Ala., 
the United States Army had been fully in- 
formed about prospective disturbances and 
had issued instructions directing the 101st 
Airborne Division to develop a contingency 
plan for a possible civil disturbance beyond 
the capability of local authority to handle.” 
As early as 1963 officials in Selma were tipped 
off about a “demonstration” “of unheard-of 
proportions” to be held in October of that 
year, and individuals involved were named. 
It was averted then and postponed but, after 
the Selma disorders and the “march” to 
Montgomery had taken place, Mr. Dickinson 
asked in vain for a congressional investiga- 
tion to see whether “this Communist front 
and these degenerate acts have been financed 
by your and my tax dollars.” 

In the spring of 1965, the U.S. Community 
Relations Service had labeled eleven cities as 
danger spots and sites of potential racial con- 
flict. The cities designated were: Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, Boston, 
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Gary, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Newark and 
New York. 

There had been riots in 1964 in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Rochester, Jersey City, 
Paterson and Elizabeth, N.J„ and Chicago 
suburbs—all of which began in a similar way. 
Some speeches were made in Congress de- 
nouncing the riots, and the usual charge of 
police brutallty“ were voiced. A boom in 
arms sales was noted. 

In the Los Angeles riot of August 1965, 
there were 36 persons killed. The injured 
numbered 895, including 93 peace officers, 
45 firemen, 10 National Guardsmen and 747 
civilians. More than a thousand buildings 
were burned, 209 of which were demolished. 
Fire damage alone was estimated at $175 mil- 
lion, with looting and vandalism adding 
many additional millions of dollars of 
damage. 

Even after this heavy toll, neither Con- 
gress nor the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment moved to inquire into the causes of 
the riots and the exact way in which they 
were provoked. The usual answer heard was 
that these were “spontaneous,” but many 
members of Congress since have pointed to 
evidence that Communist agitators play a 
significant part in developing bitter feelings 
and instigating disturbances as crowds 
gather in the streets in connection with any 
protest “marches” or “demonstrations,” 


WASTED EFFORT 


A grand jury in Cleveland reported just a 
year ago that the riots in that city were 
“organized and exploited” by a small group 
of “trained and disciplined professionals” and 
that they were aided by some individuals who 
“are either members or officers in the Com- 
munist Party.” The grand jury, which was 
headed by Louis B. Seltzer, formerly editor 
of the Cleveland Press, spent seven days 
taking testimony from 40 witnesses. The re- 
port was discussed in Congress, but no ac- 
tion to avert similar disturbances has been 
taken. 

Coincident with the riot era, many reforms 
and improvements have been instituted. Un- 
fortunately, the leaders of protests are not 
content with what has been done or the 
progress made, but insist 
“demonstrations” which are taken advan- 
tage of by malcontents. 


What Could Israelis Teach Vietnamese? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article, en- 
titled “What Could Israelis Teach Viet- 
namese?” from the San Deigo, Calif., 
Union of August 13, 1967: 

Wat COULD ISRAELIS TEACH VIETNAMESE? 
(By Col. Irving Salomon) 

(Nore.—The author, a retired Chicago in- 
dustrialist now living in San Diego, was a 
United States representative to the United 
Nations during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and served as a U.N. undersecrotary.) 

Some people attempt to contrast the Israel! 
success with the protracted conflict in Viet- 
nam. In terms of terrain, objectives, ideology 
and local politics, obviously, many elements 
are not comparable. There are some that are. 
Israeli's victory last June was rooted in mili- 
tary foresight, excellent planning, superior 
army intelligence, dedication and esprit de 
corps. 
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Do these provide some basis for compari- 
son? Is South Vietnam imbued with the same 
triumph of spirit and moral commitment as 
was Israel—fighting for its life and thus had 
to win? 

Are the South Vietnamese as certain that 
their cause is right as were the Israelis? 

Is there anything comparable to the Is- 
raell pilots sleeping in their cockpits for five 
straight days and nights (for instant takeoff 
and to avoid being caught on the ground, as 
were the Arabs)? 

What about the South Vietnamese offi- 
cers? Do they remain in the rear as did the 
Egyptian officers, who issued their commands 
at safe distances? One of the reasons for Is- 
rael's success was that both commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers went ahead of 
their men, never commanded from the rear. 
This is evidenced by the fact that of the 700 
Israelis who died and of thousands who were 
wounded, a noteworthy percentage was offi- 
cers. 

Enough for comparative references con- 
cerning Vietnam operations. 

Here are a few other points, not commonly 
known, concerning the Mideast war, which 
were gathered from conversations with Clete 
Roberts, a Los Angeles TV newsman, and 
others who were on the ground during the 
conflict and since. 

Unlike Egypt, the Jordanians were great 
fighters and King Hussein was with his 
troops. Unfortunately, Hussein fell into two 
— set by Egyptlan President Gamal Abdel 

Nasser. One, he signed the defense pact rape 
offer o 


orce was destroyed, that Egypt had con- 
trol of the air and that it was safe to bring 
the Jordanian troops out of well-prepared 
defensive positions and to attack. Thus, King 
Hussein his troops to strong attacks 
by Israeli forces and he lost 15,000 men. 

Israel's civilian radio and news service is- 
sued situation reports a few hours after each 
event, The Arab central command, knowing 
of the Arab’s habitual exaggerations, used the 
Israeli news service to obtain correct infor- 
mation of the war. 

Three-quarters of the Israelis from 18 to 
55 were called up; the women, children and 
older men voluntarily worked long hours to 
fill their places. Maintenance of essential 
services and the continuity of supplies be- 
came the major civilian task. 

For example, with most postmen gone, chil- 
dren took over the post office. With nearly all 
trucks mobilized, and supplies to shops in- 
terrupted, housewives with a few old private 
cars transported bread from the bakeries, 
eggs from the farms, flour, etc., to the gro- 
cery stores. There was no hoarding of food. 

In addition, the people gave unstintingly 
financially. With relatively few wealthy peo- 
ple, Israel collected $85 million from its citi- 
zens. 

In fleeing, the Syrians left behind their 
army plans, which were captured by the Is- 
Yraelis, These outlined attacks to take place 
on May 28: Syria seizing Haifa, Jordan tak- 
ing Israeli Jerusalem, and the Egyptians cap- 
turing Tel Aviv. Poison gas was to be used, 
if necessary, and of course the Russian 
armament, including their new offensive 
weapons. 

Incidentally, it is now known that cap- 
tured Soviet equipment consisted of some 
brand new devices, which have been made 
available for U.S. study. U.S. transport planes 
have picked up three of the captured MIG-21s 
for study, These are said to be more advanced 
than American fighter planes and are begin- 
ning to challenge U.S. pilots in Vietnam. 

One of the biggest prizes for U.S. study was 
the SAM ground-to-air missiles, which were 
captured intact with computers, guidance 
and fueling systems. Their study will yield 
valuable information about Soviet weaponry, 
which may enable our ordnance experts to 
find ways and means to jam the guidance 
instructions. There was considerable other 
new military equipment, of which we have no 
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Russia’s formidable, inventive talent in weap- 
onry. 

There has been considerable discussion 
about the city of Jerusalem and its holy 
shrines. The Jordanians shelled the Israeli 
section of Jerusalem from their Old City, 
causing considerable civilian casualties, in- 
cluding scores who were killed. 

On the other hand, Israeli maneuvers to 
counterattack on the Jordan side were lifted 
because of instructions to spare the holy 
Places, almost all of which escaped undam- 
aged. Thus, Israeli. planes were not used in 
the Old City, which resulted in fierce hand- 
to-hand fighting and sniping, with heavy 
Israeli losses. This fact, together with cap- 
turing the greatest religious shrine of Juda- 
ism for 2,000 years, accounts for Israel's de- 
termination to keep all of Jerusalem. There 
also is the point that for 19 years Jordan 
denied Israel access to it, contrary to the 
U.N. decision. 

For its part, Israel immediately recognized 
that Jerusalem was the Holy City for Chris- 
tians and Moslems alike, and hastened to 
assure the Moslems of unrestricted ingress 
and egress, protection of revered properties 
and, of course, religious freedom. 

It is reported that the question of the refu- 
gees is high on agenda for discussion. Israel 
is very conscious of this problem, now ac- 
centuated by the increased number of refu- 
gees, many located in the new territories 
which it controls. Israel is discussing funds 
that will provide for Arab employment in 
agriculture, crafts and industry. 

Also, if the Arab rulers refuse to talk 
peace, Israel wants to begin on its own to 
prove that it can normalize the lives of its 
new Arab population. There is some discus- 
sion of constituting autonomous provinces 
for the Arab refugees under Israel, like 
Switzerland’s cantons. The refugee problem 
will receive top priority, not only as a hu- 
manitarian act but, it is hoped, also to bring 
forth peace with Arab neighbors. 

What about the Soviet Union? This time 
the new equipment supplied Egypt and its 
Arab Allies was being supported with Rus- 
sian instructors. The Arabs do not know how 
to use the technical equipment used in to- 
day's warfare. The Russians know this; but 
they also know that they can drive the 
Arabs to the brink of war (but cannot pre- 
vent them from going over the brink). Rus- 
sia will arm the Arabs to the hilt again and 
encourage them to go into battle. This is a 
part of the Soviet Union's plan to move into 
the Mideast and displace Britain and the 
United States, at any cost. 


Castro’s Spectacular Flop? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an illumi- 
nating article on the recent Havana 
Conference by Francis L. McCarthy, 
UPI Latin American editor, indicates 
that Castro’s latest Communist gather- 
ing was pretty much of a failure. 

Mr. McCarthy notes that Moscow's 
disapproval of the conference was obvi- 
ous and that the Soviet delegation al- 
most walked out on several occasions. 

In July of this year, the Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs, chaired by 
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that outstanding and distinguished gen- 

tleman from Alabama, ARMISTEAD I. 

SELDEN, and, of which I am a member, 

issued a report on Communist activities 

in Latin America, 1967. The report, in 
commenting on the upcoming conference 
forecast that Castro might well feel that 
his position was strong enough to call 
his own revolutionary tune from Havana 
rather than rely primarily on the Soviet 

Union. 

Events at the conference suggest this 
was what happened. Time will tell 
whether in widening the split in the in- 
ternational Communist world he rup- 
tured the hemispheric Communist ranks 
as well. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. McCarthy’s article 
was featured in the Times of the Amer- 
icas on August 16, 1967, and I know it 
will be of interest to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Latest FIDEL SPECTACULAR PLAYS To MANY 
Empty SEATS: HAVANA CONFERENCE GIVEN 
SILENT TREATMENT BY REDS 

(By Francis L. McCarthy) 

The evidence indicates Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro’s latest communist spectacular 
was pretty much of a practical flop. 

It delighted the communist world what 
with its denunciations of “Yankee imperial- 
ism" and two TV-type panel shows put on 
for delegates featuring self-styled U.S. “CIA 
agents.” But at the same time it not only 
Was an attendance fizzle but left most Latin 
American communists hopelessly confused 
as to their future course of action. 

INCESSANT BICKERING 

Almost as many newsmen—153—as dele- 
gates—164—attended the II-day Latin 
American Solidarity Organization (LASO) 
conference. The meeting ended 48 hours 
behind schedule because of incessant bicker- 
ing behind closed doors between rival 
factions. 

Up to 800 delegates, observers and guests 
were predicted before the conference, but 
they failed to materialize. Less than half 
that number showed up, and Castro had to 
count the newsmen to make up that total. 

Castro called the LASO conference to put 
over his new “third front“ position—the 
theory that it takes activists in the field and 
not theoreticians in the cities to foment 
revoluion. The Soviets stood pat on their 
current line of “shifting positions to meet 
shifting conditions” and ‘peaceful. co- 
existence.” 

CASTRO UPSTAGED 

Castro invited U.S. black power advocate 
Stokely Carmichael to attend LASO and the 
result subordinated the Cuban premier to 
a secondary role in conference proceedings 
throughout. Castro got expected anti-U.S. 
propaganda mileage out of Carmichael, but 
the Trinidad-born Negro’s fulminations were 
too far out for even the communists to 
stomach. 

Moscow's disapproval of Castro's handling 
of LASO could hardly have been more pro- 
nounced. Pravda, Izvestia and Tass, the 
principal Soviet news media, gave LASO 
largely silent treatment. The presence of 
Carmichael in Havana was not even men- 
tioned in the Soviet press. 

The French Communist daily “L’Human- 
ite“ attacked LASO as “a small grouping 
of leftists (engaged in) violent anti-com- 
munist and anti-Soviet declarations.” 

EDITORIAL HOSTILITY 

The same line of editorial hostility toward 
LASO was followed by the Communist press 
of eastern Europe. This French leftist week- 
ly, “L'Express” editorially bemoaned the fact 
in dispatches from Havana that “great rev- 
olutionary hours” of the past were exhausted 
there “in dogmatic discussions.” 
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wrangling” in the Havana closed-door ses- 
sions, with “Le Monde” of Paris reporting 
“violent controversy.” 

Le Monde said as a matter of fact that 
the pro-Soviet delegations at Havana con- 
sidered a walkout on “several occasions” 
and noted that the closing days of the con- 
ference were marked by “increasing nery- 
ousness . . . and the prospect of a spec- 
tacular rupture” in hemisphere communist 
ranks, 

All in all, LASO can be said not only to 
have widened the split in the international 
communist world but, quite possibly, to 
have perpertuated it in Latin America. 


Statement of Hon. Lee H. Hamilton on 
Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment 
Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 
IN TER HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 


Congress to help pass Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Act of 1967. This bill is 
a proper step to help all veterans and 
their families. 

The bill provides an average overall 
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These veterans, if they have not elected to 


cost-of-living rate increase of 5.4 per- 
cent for all veterans, their widows and 
children currently receiving pensions 
under Public Law 86-211, as amended. 


children in the lowest income categories. 
Other sections of this legislation ex- 


since August 5, 1964. There are also in- 
creased educational allowances for vet- 
erans receiving training under Public 
Law 89-358. Finally, there are changes 
in the laws governing guaranteed and 
direct loans for veterans of World War 
II and later wars. 

What follows is a thorough summary 
of the bill prepared by the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs: 

Benerirs UNDER VETERANS’ PENSION AND 
READJUSTMENT ACT oF 1967 


new proposed rates are printed in roman. 
VETERAN, NO DEPENDENTS 13 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 
More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
$600 $104 ($100 
$600 1,200 79 ¢ 75 
1,200 1,800 45¢ 43, 


1 Pension reduced to $30 after second full month of hospitali- 
zation or domiciliary care by the VA. 

„ Applicable rate increased by $100 per month for veterans 
who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless or blind as to 
require the regular aid and attendance of another person, or 

$40.($350) when veteran is permanently housebound because 
severe physical disability. 


VETERAN, WITH DEPENDENTS! 


Annual income other than pension Monthly pension 
Veteran and one Veteran and two Veteran and three or 
More than— But equal to ot less than— dependent dependents more dependents 
1, 000 $109 ($1 $114 ($110 $119 ($115 
$1,000 2.000 at fo} 44 80 54 (80 
2. 000 3, 000 50 48 50 ( 48, 50 ( 48 


1 Applicable rate increased by $100 per month for veterans who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless or blind as to require 
the he ona aid and 8 . person, or by $40 ($35) when veteran is permanently housebound because of severe physical 
ity. 


WIDOW, NO CHILD! 
Annual income other than pension 
„„ ear i aca E “ty 


Monthly pension 
More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
$600 $70 (364 
3600 1,200 51 ‘ 2 
1. 200 1, 800 29 (27 


Payment to widow increased by $50 a month when she is so 
disabled as to ma et regular aid and attendance of another 
Person or is a patient in a nursing home. 


WIDOW, ONE CHILD ts 
Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 
More than— But equal to or * 
tess than— 
$1, 000 $86 
$1, 000 2,000 67 ( 64 
2, 000 3,000 45 (43 


NO WIDOW, ONE OR MORE CHILDREN 


Annual income equal to 


or less than (earned in- Monthly pension 
come excluded) 
$1, 800 yo for one child and $16 
60557 each additional child. 


Pension increases for veterans and widows 
of Spanish-American War and prior wars 
Widows of the Spanish-American War, 

Civil War and Indian Wars who have been 

receiving a pension of $65 a month will re- 

ceive a basic pension payment of $70 a 

month and will be eligible to receive an 

additional $50 a month if a patient in a 

nursing home or if in need of the regular 

aid and attendance of another person. 
Direct the Administrator of Veterans’ 

Affairs to pay aid and attendance veteran 

pensioners of Spanish-American War and 

Indian Wars under provisions of Public Law 

86-211, as amended, where it would result 

in their receiving a higher pension payment. 
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receive under provisions of Public Law 86- 
211, currently receive $135.45 monthly, but 
will be eligible to receive as much as $209 
(in a case where the veteran's wife is still 
living and he has income other than pension 
of $1,000 a year or less). 

Special provisions for veterans and widows 

with severe disabilities 

Veterans who continue to receive pension 
payments under laws effective on or before 
June 30, 1960, because of failure to elect to 
receive pension under laws effective after 
that date, and who are housebound because 
of the severity of their disabilities but un- 
able to qualify for the aid and attendance 
allowance, will receive pension in the amount 
of $100 a month. These veterans now receive 
$78.75 a month if on the pension rolls 10 or 
more years or if 65 years of age or older, 
or $66.15 if under age 65 or on pension rolls 
less than 10 years, e 

Widows of veterans of all wars will be 
eligible to receive a monthiy allowance of 
$50, in addition to pension otherwise pay- 
able, if a patient in a nursing home or if 
in need of the regular aid and attendance 
of another person. 

Veterans of all wars, now eligible to receive 
aid and attendance allowance only upon a 
showing that they were helpless or blind or 
sọ near helpless or blind as to require the 
regular aid and attendance of another per- 
son, will be presumed to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance if a patient in a 
public or private nursing home. This pre- 
sumption also applies to widows in deter- 
mining their eligibility to receive aid and 
attendance allowance discussed in paragraph 
immediately preceding. 

Veterans who have attained the age of 65 
years will be presumed to be totally and per- 
manently disabled. These veterans must now 
be determined by VA to have a 10-percent 
disability. 

The special allowance paid in addition to 
pension otherwise payable to veterans who 
are housebound because of the severity of 
their disabilities and who are receiving pen- 
sion payment under provisions of law effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1960 (Public Law 
86-211, as amended) is increased from $35 
to $40 a month. 

Permits the of therapeutic or 
rehabilitative devices, medical equipment 
and supplies (except medicine), when medi- 
cally indicated, to veterans receiving pension 
based on the need for regular aid and attend- 
ance, 

Requires the furnishing of drugs and medi- 
cation to aid and attendance pensioners re- 
ceiving payments of pension under provisions 
of law in effect on or before June 30, 1960. 


Miscellaneous pension provisions 


A widow or wife of a deceased veteran will 
be permitted to exclude amounts paid for the 
last illness and burial of a child of the vet- 
eran, when computing annual income for 
pension purposes. A widow will be permitted 
to exclude expenses of the veteran's last iN- 
ness which she paid prior to his death. 

Eligibility for pension is extended to vet- 
erans with service on or after August 5, 1964, 
and their widows and children, on the same 
basis as is now avaliable to veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict. 

Liberalizes marriage requirements for a 
widow of a veteran to receive pension. Pres- 
ent law réquires that the widow be married to 
the veteran prior to certain specified dates 
applicable to each war period; or for 5 or 
more years; or for any period of time if a 
child was born of the marriage. This amend- 
ment changes the 5-year alternative require- 
ment to 1 year, and clarifies the provision 
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relative to a child born to the parties to the 

marriage. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS ENTERING 
SERVICE DURING THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 
Provides certain wartime benefits not pre- 

viously granted to veterans who serve the 

Armed Forces beginning on or after August 

5, 1964, and ending on a date to be determined 

by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 

resolution of the Congress, as follows: 

(1) Disability compensation rates and de- 
pendency allowances for service-connected 
disabled veterans payable at the full wartime 
rate under all circumstances. Present law 

for payment of the wartime rate only 
when disability is incurred in line of duty 

“as a direct result of armed conflict” or “while 

engaged in extrahazardous service including 

such. service under conditions simulating 
war,” and if this condition is not met the rate 
is payable at 80 percent of the wartime rate. 

(2) Eligibility extended for non-service- 
connected pension for veterans, their widows 
and children on the same basis as is presently 
available to veterans of World War I, World 
War II. and the Korean conflict and their 
widows and children. 

(8) Eligibility for payment of a burial al- 
lowance of $250 to survivors of deceased vet- 
erans. 

(4) Extension of the presumption of serv- 
ice-connection of psychoses developing with- 
in 2 years following discharge, thus providing 
service-connected status for medical and 
hospital treatment. 

(5) Miscellaneous medical benefits such as 
authorizing payments to State home for care 
provided veterans of this period and use of 
contract private beds in a Commonwealth or 
a Possession for non-service-connected condi- 
tions. The same type of care provided under 


No dependents 


Type of program 


$130 ($100 
Bi 3 


z 60 ( 50 
3 105 ( 80 
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contract in the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 
Provides for the following additional war- 
time benefit for veterans with service in the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955: 
Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 toward 
purchase of an automobile for veterans who, 
as a direct result of the performance of mili- 
tary duty, have lost or lost the use of one or 
both feet, one or both hands, or who have 
suffered permanent impairment of vision in 
both eyes as defined in the law. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, 
THE KOREAN CONFLICT, OR SERVICE AFTER 
JANUARY 31, 1955 


Permits payment of $47 per month statu- 
tory award for wartime service-connected 
disabled veterans suffering certain anatomi- 
cal losses for each such anatomical loss, as 
specified in the law. 

Requires the furnishing of drugs and med- 
ication to all aid and attendance pensioners 
and to service-connected disabled veterans 
receiving aid and attendance allowance for 
their service-connected disability but who are 
in need of drugs and medicine for treatment 
of a non-service-connected condition. 

Permits the furnishing of a flag to eligi- 
ble survivors of service men who died while 
in the service, after May 27, 1941, but his 
remains were lost at sea, or for some other 
reason not recovered. 

PROVISIONS RELATED TO VETERANS’ AND WAR 
ORPHANS’ EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Increases educational allowance payable to 
veterans receiving benefits under provisions 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966 (Public Law 89-358) as indicated in 
the table printed below. Present allowances 
are enclosed in parentheses and proposed new 
allowances are printed in roman. 


Each depend 
One dependent Two dependents above 8 
$155 ($125 $175 ($150 10, 00 
115 R 135 1785 : 7.00 
75 005 85 0 5.00 
125 (100 145 (120 7, 00 


3 institutional training, with training in business or industrial establishment supplemental thereto or farm cooperative 
ng. 


The rate for persons on active duty or 
those pursuing a program of education on 
less than half-time basis is computed at a 
rate of established charges for tuition and 
fees which the educational institution re- 
quires of nonveteran students enrolled in the 
same program or $130 [$100] per month for 
a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 

Permit full educational benefits to be paid 
to “educationally disadvantaged” veterans so 
that they may complete high school without 
losing eligibility for college training. Time 
spent in pursuit of a high school course are 
not to be charged against the veteran's basic 
period of entitlement. 

Provides for on-the-job, farm cooperative, 
and flight training for veterans pursuing an 
educational program as a result of eligibility 
accruing to them because of service in the 
Armed Forces beginning on or after February 
1, 1955. Flight training is provided veterans 
who have valid private pilot licenses or equiv- 
alent in flight training hours and who meet 
medical requirements for a commercial 
pilot's license. Educational allowance com- 
puted at 90 percent of established charges 
for tuition and fees for nonveterans enrolled 
in the same flight training course, with $130 
per month to equal 1 month of training 
eligibility. 

On-job trainees will receive for the first 6 
months: No dependents, $80; one dependent, 
$90; two or more dependents, $100. Payments 
are reduced in each succeeding 6-month pe- 
riod, up to and including the fourth such 
6-month period. 


Permits payment of an annual fee to edu- 
cational institutions, based on peak enroll- 
ment, of veterans pursuing a course under 
provisions of Public Law 89-358, as amended. 

Amends the War Orphans Educational As- 
sistance Act by increasing the period of time 
during which training may be taken. Present 
law permits training between ages 18 and 23. 
This bill extends the 23-year limit to 26. 

PROVISIONS RELATED TO HOUSING 

Extends over-all delimiting date for en- 
titlement of World War IT veterans to a guar- 
anteed direct loan or business loan from July 
25, 1965, to July 25, 1970. 

The Administrator may increase maximum 
allowable direct-housing loan from $17,500 
to $25,000 in areas where he finds cost levels 
so require. 


Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. O’KONSKTI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my voice to those who have been 
calling for prompt action on S. 953, leg- 
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islation which would extend the food 
stamp program. 

This bill passed both Houses several 
weeks ago by substantial margins. How- 
ever, the conferees have been unable to 
agree on a satisfactory resolution on the 
differences between the two versions. 
Thus, it now is far past the beginning 
of the new fiscal year, and this major 
program to help people improve their 
diets cannot move forward until final 
action is taken by the Congress. I think 
it imperative that we move quickly to 
enact this bill. 

If I understand the situation correctly, 
the major disagreement involves the pe- 
riod of time over which the program will 
be extended. The House version provides 
for a 1-year extension, the Senate version 
for 3 years. 

I wish to express my support for a 
3-year bill. As I have followed the prog- 
ress of this program and the debate on 
this legislation I have been impressed 
with the prudent and careful operation 
of the food stamp program since it was 
started. The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, in its April 12 report, commended 
the care with which the program has 
been organized and administered. I have 
heard many reports from my own district 
praising the program and the manner in 
which it is administered by local, State, 
and Federal agencies. The Department 
of Agriculture is to be commended for 
a job well done. 

I do not understand, therefore, why it 
should be considered necessary by some 
to limit this program to 1 additional 
year. The food stamp program is not an 
experimental program. It went through 
a 3-year period of testing as a pilot pro- 
gram and has not completed a 3-year pe- 
riod under the Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a lot re- 
cently about hunger in Mississippi and 
other States and about the need for ef- 
fective programs to combat this problem. 
Within the framework of the basic legis- 
lation the food stamp program has re- 
cently been modified to make it an even 
more effective means of combating hun- 
ger and alleviating hunger wherever it 
exists throughout our country. Thus, we 
are now considering a program for which 
the major objective is helping people eat 
better, and yet, by delaying action on 
this legislation, we are preventing its ex- 
pansion to areas where it is needed. 

In addition, the successful implemen- 
tation of a program of this type requires 
the cooperation of governmental agen- 
cies at all levels. State and local govern- 
ments have major responsibility for the 
operation of the program at the local 
level, and they must have adequate time 
to provide the necessary financing, secure 
adequate facilities, and train personnel. 
By forcing the States to operate under 
the uncertainty of a year-to-year appro- 
priation authorization, we endanger 
their ability to do the job expected of 
them. If the States have reasonable as- 
surance that the program will be con- 
tinued, they can proceed with careful and 
orderly planning, as they have done since 
1964. 

We must complete action on this bill 
without further delay. As I have indi- 
cated, I believe a second 3-year author- 
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ization is needed. However, I am pre- 

Pared to support a 2-year extension if 

7885 is the only way we can avoid further 
elay. 

Mr. Speaker, time is of the essence. I 
fervently hope that we will have the op- 
portunity to complete floor action on this 
bill and send it to the President in the 
very near future. 


“When This Country Falls to Communism, 
Where Can We Go?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
Teceived a letter from Mrs. Guy Swift, 
of Garden Grove, Orange County, Calif., 
which sets out one of the finest examples 
to be followed by true American patriots. 
Mrs. Swift is a German immigrant, hav- 
ing suffered the terrors of naziism, and 
she is completely dedicated to the free- 
dom provided under our constitutional 
form of government. She cannot under- 
stand why native-born Americans can- 
not see the perils of communism develop- 
ing within this country. She rejoices that 
She had a place to come in order to 
escape the treachery of communism and 
Naziism, and rightly asks, “When this 
country falls to communism where can 
we go?“ 

I do not believe this letter can be read 
without shedding a tear, and I urge that 
all Americans read the letter of this 
great immigrant and follow her example. 

The letter follows: 

GARDEN Grove, CALIF. 

Dear Sm: I'm a new citizen of this coun- 
try, and my family and I living in Orange 
County for 214 years now, and I thought I 
Would write you a letter. 

I Uke to tell you that it is a shame that 
We have not a President like you, When we 
came to Orange County from Venice we did 
Not know anybody here, but you have my 
husband's and my vote also my neighbors—I 
will see to that. I just finished the book, The 
Fearful Master. It took me a long time to 
read it because after reading several pages 
I'll get nauseous and had to put the book 
down. I remember the case of Mr. Albert 
Verbrughe well, it made headlines in all Euro- 
Pean papers. 

Sir, I simply cannot understand it. This is 
Such a great country one had to live some 
Place else, to know, how can the people be so 
Stupid, it seems to be a shame to pay all the 
taxes for schools when so many people are so 
ignorant. 

Sir, I don’t know what your stand is on us 
trading with the Communists. My husband 
and I think it’s terrible. Our boys are getting 
killed by Russian bullets in Viet Nam, and 
dur Government trading. So we took it upon 
Ourself to see if we could get a petition 
Signed, and see if this could be stopped. And 
What I found out complete shocked me. 
Russia would be thrilled to hear what con- 
Servative Orange County has to say. Some 
People didn’t even know we were trading; 
Other said we should; some haven't given it 
any thought; while still others had to think 
about it. Some even thought all Communists 
Weren't our enemy, and how else could we 
Make friends, as you could buy friends. Sir, 
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if it weren't for innocent people who would 
suffer, I would say they deserve Communism. 
I would get so disgusted with people for 
being so stupid, and not knowing what's go- 
ing on. Just from talking to them, you know, 
they don't read anything besides Dear Abby, 
and the Liberty Bell just got cracked in vain. 
Str. the people of the Iron Country used to 
look to America for freedom when they get 
the chance to escape but if this trend keeps 
up, where will they go. There is no place 
left. 

I had a man come up to me on the street 
thanking me for doing what I'm doing and 
praising me, I don't want praise, but it 
gives me courage again. It is no fun doing 
it but I take my babies, ages 3 and 2, and 
knock on everybody’s door for a country 
that has been good to me, and I hate to 
see something happen to it. 

Sir, the people still talk and ask me about 
those horrible Nazis (and there were), and 
how the German people could fall for Hitler, 
and I try to tell them that there is no 
difference between a Nazi and a Communist; 
that WW II is over, but the latter still here 
and they look at me like I was crazy. 

I grew up in Nazi Germany and I know, 
and I think the same thing happen over 
there. By the time the German people woke 
up, it was too late to speak up, and the 
whole country was a disaster. 

Sir, for the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand our Government condemning Rho- 
desia. The only thing those people want Is 
the same America wanted in 1776. At least 
it's not biting the hands who has been 
feeding it, like India, the biggest receiver, 
and denouncing the United States. I was 
reading in the paper that you plan to go 
to Rhodesia soon, and money being collected 
for your trip. Sir, I don’t have any money 
right now. My children (have) been in the 
hospital but I have Blue Chip Stamps book. 
I been saving for a clothes hamper. I will 
gladly send them. One is worth about 3 dol- 
lars, I understand. 

Why is President Johnson giving the 
Panama Canal away? It seems to me, the 
American taxpayer should have something 
to say about this. Those people will turn 
around and probably give it to Russia or 
Cuba. After reading The Fearful Master, it 
may was not such a bad idea U Thant giv- 
ing in to Nasser and pulling out of the 
Suez Canal the UN troops. Poor Israel may 
never have made it. 

Sir, I think I took up enough of your 
time. Thank you for reading my letter. If 
your stand is foi trading with the Com- 
munist, I just like to let you know I'm not 
doing this out of malice, because I still 
think if Russia don't have enough wheat to 
feed their Army, a hungry Army cannot 
fight, and from what I found out in the 
last couple of days, if they ever decided to 
harvest in the States, it won't be hard work 
because the crop is almost ripe. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Guy Swirt. 

Oh, one more thing! 

In case of a riot, whom should we call for 
protection? It used to be the police but, ac- 
cording to our Supreme Court, the poor po- 
liceman can only fire after he is shot dead. 
That word, Police Brutality, how nauseous. 
I'm glad they thought of something new. It's 
the rats now. There wouldn't be no rats, if 
they clean up after themselves. What is the 
policeman supposed to do when he sees a 
looter putting a Color TV in a 1967 Cadillac? 
Take down the license number and give it to 
Martin Luther King or Stokely Carmichael? 
If my husband was picked up for drinking 
(drunken) driving, I would say GOOD, let 
him sleep it off in jail, rather (than) being 
a menace on the highway. But I would not 
burn a country down I did not bulld. Since 
the police can’t book them for a simple thing 
like murder or arson, maybe they should 
watch until they throw a match away and 
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get them for littering and the judge thinks 
he is an earnest citizen and jails them. If a 
country would treat me as bad as they claim, 
maybe they should immigrate to a better 
place, like Russia, Of course, they could not 
burn or loot. Russia does not tolerate things 
like that, and I imagine they would have to 
work. I don’t think they like freeloaders 
either—more so, if he drives a Cadillac, and 
is on Relief. We couldn’t even afford to put 
the gas in one, and my poor husband works 
all the time. From what I have seen, white 
people bending over backwards to be nice, 
but they (are) not satisfied. How about doing 
something for themselves for a change? I 
agree with you—Blackmall. 

Calif. had to bring in people from Mexico 
to harvest the crop. I saw no volunteer from 
Watts. Every year the people in Orange 
County plow strawberries under because of 
not enough help. 

Sir, when WW II ended I was 10 years old. 
We didn't have nothing to eat, so my parents 
put me with people who had a farm. For 
six years from 5 in the morning until 10 or 11 
at night, I worked for nothing, but I had 
food, and I felt lucky because many people 
didn't have that much. I did not grow up 
feeling that my ex-country owed me some- 
thing. I think there are hungry people in 
America—they may be on a Diet. 

I'm only here four years, my English is not 
too good yet, I taught myself to read and 
write, so please overlook the mistakes. 

I did not intend this to be a book, 


This Land of Ours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greyhound Corp, has published a signif- 
icant patriotism brochure entitled This 
Land of Ours,” which is available 
to schoolchildren across the Nation, to 
civic organizations, and to private in- 
dividuals. The free booklet is a notable 
effort to instill into American youth a 
knowledge of and a respect for our na- 
tional heritage. 

Encompassing the principles and tradi- 
tions of our Nation's foundation, Patri- 
otism” is defined in this booklet as fol- 
lows: 

Proud of the heritage that has been carved 
out of history and passed along for you. to 
nourish and to protect. 

Alert to any hint of elther aggression or 
subversion that threatens to wrest or wear 
away your rights and those of others. 

Trusting in the faith that gave our found- 
ing fathers the strength and the wisdom to 
forge this land of ours. 

Resolute in your refusal to compromise 
your fundamental freedoms for some fleeting 
promise or some easy answer. 

Informed on the me issues of the 
day, that you might exercise your precious 
voting rights with discretion. 

Outraged at any injustice that dilutes the 
basic concept of the dignity and equality of 
all men. 

Truthful in your relationships with others, 
for truth is the cornerstone of democracy; 
without it, the structure will crumble. 

Involved in your government at all levels, 
making your voice heard on the vital issues 
that will shape America’s destiny. 

Sacrificing when sacrifice is called for, sure 
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in the knowledge that the good of the nation 
far transcends any individual wants. 

Moral in all your deeds and judgments, 
for without morality any triumph is a hollow, 
meaningless thing. 

The Greyhound Corp. deserves recog- 
nition for this fine effort to promote 
senor Ne citizenship in these troubled 

es. 


Is God Morally Intolerable? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21,1967 . 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, the decay 
and confusion that characterize 80 
many of our social and moral traditions 
are distressing to discerning men and 
women because they realize that behind 
these changes is a crumbling or even 
a lost faith in God. 

Dr. Wilbert Alexander, professor of 
theology at Andrews University in Michi- 
gan, delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
for the summer graduating class at 
Columbia Union College here in Wash- 
ington. 

In his address, entitled “The Post- 
Christian Christian,” Dr. Alexander sug- 
gests a constructive role for Christians 
in this increasingly godless age. His con- 
cise, penetrating insights were stimulat- 
ing to me and are, in my opinion, worthy 
of consideration by the people of 
America. 

THE POST-CHRISTIAN CHRISTIAN 


(A baccalaureate sermon by Wilber Alexan- 
der, professor of theology, Andrews Uni- 
versity) 

At high noon on May 4 of this year forty 
men and a few women and children gathered 
together to celebrate Ascension Day, to re- 
member the day of Christ's glorification. To 
one end of a long kite cord they attached 
some gas-inflated balloons, and to the other 
end of the cord they fastened a weirdly con- 
structed paper and cardboard effigy of 
Christ. At the stroke of twelve the group 
began a sardonic space-age-like countdown 
beginning at the number one- hundred. As 
the count reached one, the shouting rose 
in pitch; and with a raucous cry of “Zero” 
and “Blast-Off” the group loosed the bal- 
loons, and the crude “Christ” began to rise. 
A curious bystander was unable to get the 
significance of the burlesque celebration at 
all until he heard one of the men say as the 
balloons ascended, “Ye men of Galilee, why 
do you stand looking into heaven? This 
Jesus who was taken up from you into 
heaven will come in the same way as you 
saw him go into heaven.” 

According to the report given in the news 
media covering the grotesque event, there 
were no militant atheists in the group, no 
members of the “Red guard,” no hippies on 
an LSD kick. The incident took place on the 
campus of a well-known seminary and was 
conducted by seminary students. 

It is no longer necessary to make gener- 
alizations from an extreme example of anti- 
Christian reaction to the Christion ethic 
and way of life in order to reflect the nega- 
tive attitude of the western world towards 
Christianity. It is possible to select enough 
evidence at random ease to draw a conclu- 
sion the world has been drawing for a num- 
ber of centuries, a conclusion that the 
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church is fearfully beginning to admit: We 
are living in a post-Christian age! 

It is being said, if somewhat reluctantly, 
that 1967 graduates from Christian colleges 
will be moving out from cloistered cam- 
puses and sheltering homes into a non- 
Christian world. According to some critics 
this is really no way to speak to a group of 
bright, idealistic, young hopefuls. Increas- 
ingly so each year commencement speakers 
are urged to refrain from telling graduating 
classes that the world is a mess“ or that 
they are a mess“ and certainly not that the 
two “messes” deserve each other and must 
now get on the best they can. The fact is 
that the alert graduating senior today al- 
ready senses that most of the world about 
him lives practically and precisely as though 
there were no God, as though Christianity 
no longer offered any living options or im- 
peratives. 

The most serious question facing the 
graduate of a Christian college, or any col- 
lege, both for himself and the world he will 
soon attempt to influence, is the question 
Jesus Christ raised, “When the Son of Man 
comes will He find faith in the earth?“ 

At this point in human history when the 
world is so needful of a faith of almost any 
kind, and at the point when Christian faith 
appears to be so expendable, the natural and 
correlate questions which a concerned grad- 
uate must ask and help answer are: “How 
has our world, our ‘Christian nation,’ come 
by its post-Christian thinking and living?” 
and “What is the role of the post-Christlan 
Christian to be Just now?” 

From what we can discover in the history 
of thought which projects the present situ- 
ation, it appears that by a slow, subtle, secu- 
larization process man has moved from a 
strong theistic faith to a strong nihilistic 
non-faith. 

‘There was a time when man believed in the 
existence of an Eternal rational order from 
which he could deduce or recelve ongoing di- 
rections toward truth and values for his 
world. With a firm belief in God and the 
Scriptures man had a context for a total 
world view in which he might integrate and 
relate all areas of his life and knowledge to- 
ward meaningful living. But during an age of 
irrational rationalism and humanistic sci- 
entism “modern man” let go of a theological 
world view and began to live out of his own 
subjective self. Man has become the measure 
of all things. The finite has taken over the 
infinite. 

Under the influence of empiricism and sel- 
entism a practical atheism and agnosticism 
developed so that in this post-Christian era 
post-Christian men are saying: 1) God is in- 
tellectually superfluous; 2) God is emotion- 
ally dispensable; 3) God is morally intolera- 
ble. 

‘These pronouncements are intended to say 
intellectually that while no one has disproved 
the “God hypothesis,” it is dying “the death 
of a thousand qualifications,” and further 
that the God hypothesis is irrelevant for the 
practical business of living; to say that emo- 
tionally man is discovering that he no longer 
needs a heavenly bosom or a father figure; for 
he is well able to live without a metaphysical 
prop, since he has discovered a chemical prop 
or a people prop for his “peace that passets 
understanding;” to say indignantly that a 
God who allows or causes Vietnam and leu- 
kemia is morally intolerable. 

‘The secular man who has rejected the “God 
hypothesis” and who has moved beyond the 
Christian ethic is left to himself and is now a 
practicing “existentialist.” In its simplest 
form existentialism is seen in the playboyism 
of America, in the loyal subjects of the 
“kingdom of kicks“ who look for life in the 
raw—not in the hunger and hurt of a sick 
world but in the fold-out playmate of the 
month with a staple through her navel. In 
its extreme form existentialism is seen in the 
nihilistic philosophy of the hippy who sees 
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himself as an accidental collocation of atoms 
living out the idiocy between his birth and 
death. 

So it ts that secular men in secular cities 
are living out their days without God and 
without hope in the world. What is the role 
of the post-Christian Christian to be? 

First he needs to repent. He needs to ac- 
knowledge that he has become affected and 
infected by the secular world. He needs to 
listen to his own paradoxology, “My hope 
is built on less and less.“ He must experience 
God not as Ground of Being but as Personal 
God confronting personal man. He must be- 
lieve in and respond to Christ not only as the 
model “Man for Others” but as He is fully 
revealed in Scripture to be man's Saviour. 
He must see the Holy Sptrit not as a “Ghost” 
or a theology of the unmanageable but as the 
Spirit of God who is here to teach, guide, 
strengthen, and use in the work God is doing 
in His world. 

Second the post-Christian Christian needs 
to come to grips with his own isms —his 
Pharisaical legalism, his scientific obscuran- 
tism, his pletistic provincialism and isola- 
tionism, his conspicuous absenteeism from 
the ghetto and the university alike. 

Third the post-Christian Christian needs 
to take most seriously the challenge of 
Camus: 

“What the world expects of Christians is 
that Christians should speak out loud and 
clear, and that they should voice their con- 
demnations in such a way that never a doubt, 
never the slightest doubt could rise in the 
heart of the simplest man. They should get 
away from abstraction and confront the 
bloodstained face history has taken on today. 
The group we need is a group of men resolved 
to speak out clearly and to pay up personally. 
We are still waiting. ...” 

At Dartmouth college there is a mural 
which Orozco daubed on the walls of Baker 
Mbrary in a single night. Lying on a gigantic 
delivery table is a colossal mother skeleton. 
The delivery table is made up of great books, 
tremendous tomes. The attending obstetri- 
clan is a skeleton clothed in an academic 
gown with appropriate mortarboard. He has 
just delivered a tiny skeleton which he holds 
in his hands with meticulous care. The little 
skeleton wears a mortarboard too. In the 
foreground are glass domed jars, each con- 
taining a tiny skeleton with his mortar- 
board—stillborn ideas, students delivered 
from the mother skeleton, the university. In 
the background are several figures in cap and 
gown, representing the educational institu- 
tions of the world; and behind them in flam- 
ing red are the fires of a world consumed 
by greed, revolution, and war. At first it seems 
as if the painter is making a cynical thrust 
at education, an education that yielded big 
heads full of cold brains, but this mural was 
intended to be an agonized plea for a crea- 
558 constructive, consecrated use of knowl- 

ge. 

There is always the gnawing fear in the 
heart of a parent, teacher, or friend that 
under these mortarboards there are potential 
skeletons with Ufeless, dry bone lives and 
skulls full of cold, unconcerned brains. Fear, 
lest these hopeful young scholars go from 
ivy halls only to become part of a flabby, 
soft, adjusted, satisfied, confused, decadent 
and dying post-Christian society. Fear that 
they will never be fully committed to Christ, 
never know the depths of life in the Spirit; 
fear that they never will be crucified for 
Christ’s sake. Fear that they will never give 
a positive answer to the question of Christ, 
“Will the Son of Man find faith? .. .” 

So it is that at commencement times we 
cannot resist making a final plea for this 
creative, constructive and consecrated use 
of knowledge. In this meaningful moment 
of consecration those here who love you call 
you to a mature, growing discontent with 
the post-Christian thought and life about 
you—to a thoughtful indignation where 
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needed. They call you to an awareness of the 

* crippling weaknesses within your church and 
yourself, to an involvement in ever seeking 
a possible better rather than in being content 
with an actual worse. You are challenged to 
& ready recognition and rejection of that 
which is not worthy of you and to a whole- 
hearted post-Christian Christian devotion 
and witness. 


Advice From the Sage of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of our great common country, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, religion, or 
Previous condition of servitude, are vital- 
ly concerned about what is going on in 
this country in this matter of racial riots, 
which has reached the proportion of an- 
archy, There are sharp divisions of opin- 
ion as to the cause and the cure therefor. 
Unfortunately, a considerable proportion 
of the division is brought about by politi- 
cal considerations. This, of course, is par- 
ticularly true among public officials here 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

My attention has been called to an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Fauquier 
Democrat, a highly respected newspaper 
in Virginia, written by one who is now 
disassociated with politics and one who, 
because of his former service in this body 
for some 36 years, is eminently qualified 
to objectively approach this subject. I 
refer to the former chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, a man of sub- 
Stantial wisdom, of unexcelled patriotism, 
and dedication to our great common 
country, “Judge” Howard W. Smith. 
Judge Smith, from his ancestral home 
in Broad Run, Va., has evaluated the 
Situation and reduced his analysis of the 
Problem and the answer thereto in a let- 
ter he sent to the Fauquier Democrat. 

In view of the high regard in which 
Judge Smith is held in this body, the 
Stature that he enjoys as an elder states- 
Man throughout the country, I am exer- 
Cising the privilege of having the article 
inserted in the Recorp so that it will 
Tereive wider circulation and, I hope, 
will be seriously considered not only by 
the Congress but by the President and 
Other people in the higher echelons of 
Government. 

The article follows: 

Jupce SmirH Werrres: WHat To Do IN A 
DANGEROUS TIME IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
Nation” 

(By Howard W. Smith) 

Broan Run, VA—Having been a Member 
Of the Congress in 18 consecutive terms, be- 
ginning with the year 1930, in the early 
Stages of the Great Depression which so 
drastically changed our whole system of 
democratic government, I have been a close 
Observer for more than a third of a century 
of every branch of our democratic system of 
government. 

I have participated in much of the revolu- 
tlonary changes that have overtaken us. I 
have noted with dismay and anguish the 
Surrender to the inordinate demands of mi- 
Nority groups in the country, yielding to 
their demands and too often encouraging 
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their growth and power by actions or inac- 
tions in times of stress. 

In a way, all of it has been a part of world- 
wide unrest and period of revolutionary spirit 
that has pervaded the human race through- 
out a period of such great advancement in 
science, in economic growth, and education 
that we all feel puzzled at what might be the 
underlying reasons and the remedies for the 
situation that exists, both at home and 
abroad—a situation in which we have taken 
a part that has appeared to some of us en- 
tirely beyond our government functions as 
a nation in connection with our foreign af- 
fairs and our domestic difficulties. 

I fear that we have now reached a dan- 
gerous time in the life of our nation where 
we are faced with an incipient revolution in 
our own homeland that takes on a spirit of 
anarchy that must be dealt with firmly, 
patiently, and with all the joint and com- 
bined wisdom that we can command. 

It seems to me that all of us in America 
ought to be willing to realize that we are all 
in it together, that we will accomplish noth- 
ing by trying to shift the responsibility from 
one political party to another, and from one 
segment of the country to another, but 
should devote our efforts to meeting the situ- 
ation as It exists today. 

Many of us remember the pronouncement 
of Winston Churchill when in the hour of 
Britain's greatest peril and danger, he took 
charge as Prime Minister, and in his first 
public statement said in effect, “If we use 
the present precious hours to quarrel with 
the past, we may lose the future.” 

It seems to me that those words are par- 
ticularly appropriate to the present crisis in 
America, The future success or failure of any 
political party, or any political officeholder, 
fades into insignificance beside the crisis that 
has been brought upon us by whatever causes 
or deficiencies we may have had in our dif- 
fering views about how this situation should 
have been handled. 

If there ever was a time when we should 
forget past differences and fix our minds upon 
the solution of a problem that is becoming 
more serious daily, this is that time. 

We are confronted with an unprecedented 
phenomenon, something that is new, differ- 
ent, dangerous and distressing in our system 
of democratic government. But as one who 
has no official responsibility, seeks no public 
office at the hands of the voters, no axe to 
grind—political or otherwise—and only a 
superficial knowledge of what is going on, 
it seems to me that I am eminently qualified 
to offer some sage, useful suggestions. 

1) Stop passing the political buck. Post- 
pone the election campaign until 1968. This 
is 1967 and a lot of things are going to hap- 
pen between now and the election of 1968. 

2) Persuade the television system of the 
country to cease giving the militant 
scalawags, revolutionaries, demagogues, and 
traitors equal time—and sometimes more— 
than the President of the United States or 
any other important public official. 

Any militant Negro revolutionists of the 
type of the Rap Browns and the Carmichaels 
know that if he can pick up some vicious 
language with which to denounce his country 
and urge the overthrow of it by force, and 
yells into the mouth of the television camera 
his intention to induce his people to burn 
their cities and overthrow their government 
by force and violence, he can have every 
television station in the country eager to 
display his ugly, contorted features, and his 
vicious, traitorous and criminal denuncia- 
tions. Cut them off from their television ap- 
pearances and you have cut them off from 
their greatest source of doing mischief. 

3) Gas bombs and Molotoy cocktails are 
homemade weapons by which the great con- 
fiagrations, that have taken place in the 
cities, are set off. They are made, designed 
and used purely for criminal purposes. If we 
do not have a law against them, pass one 
quick and enforce it. Fix severe penalties for 
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anyone who makes, possesses or uses these 
incendiary weapons. 

4) The sneaky sniper who conceal them- 
selves on the rooftops and shoot indiscrimi- 
nately into the streets during these up- 
heavals should be shot on sight and, if cap- 
tured, should be prosecuted for murder or 
attempted murder, and held for trial with- 
out bail. 

5) Make use of the information in the 
secret files of the F.B.I. I believe that many 
people in public life have knowledge of some 
of the information that the F.B.I. has ob- 
tained by various methods concerning sub- 
versives, concerning the Negro revolution so 
to speak, and the connection between them 
and the Communists. 

That information should be at least in the 
hands of people in the government who 
could use it to advantage in determining 
what is back of the Negro revolution. 

Few people will believe that these riots and 
burnings and disturbances are organized by 
the local Negroes themselves. They are not 
characteristic of the American Negro. There 
is too much planning, too much concerted 
action to be spontaneous. 

And where is the money coming from to 
support these revolutionists? We should 
know so that we would be in a better posi- 
tion to form a judgment about where the 
trouble lies. 

6) Stop trying to find excuses for criminals 
who participate in the mob violence that 
seek to burn, destroy, and loot the cities of 
our land, and deal with them for what they 
are. Enforce existing laws, instead of shedding 
crocodile tears for the lawless. 

Start using the laws already on the books. 
Section 2385 of Title 18 of the U.C. Criminal 
Code would be a good place to start. That 
law makes it a felony with long terms of 
prison for any person who advocates or urges 
others to attempt the destruction of any 
unit of government, national, state or local, 
by force or violence. 


A Dangerous Answer to U.S. Riot Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an outstand- 
ing column from the August 13, 1967, 
issue of the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Argus- 
Leader, which, in my judgment, is most 
thought provoking. 

The column is written by Fred Christo- 
pherson, for many years editor of South 
Dakota’s largest daily newspaper, a man 
whose sage columns have molded 
thought in the Middle West for a quarter 
of a century. This column should be read 
by every Member of Congress, by every 
employee in the executive department, 
and by the public across the Nation. 

The article follows: 

A DANGEROUS ANSWER TO U.S, Riot PROBLEM 

Today's Chuckle” is a delightful bit of 
nonsense that appears regularly on page one 
of the Argus-Leader. One day last week, 
however, its theme was neither humorous 
nor nonsensical. It was instead a capsule of 
penetrating philosophy in a few lines. 

Here it is: “Why bother to climb the lad- 
der of success? Wait awhile and the govern- 
ment will probably build you an escalator.” 

With perhaps a wry sense of the fitness of 
things, the news editor placed close to it 
an Associated Press dispatch from Washing- 
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ton about a frenzied demand for an imme- 
diate appropriation of $1,000,000,000 in fed- 
eral funds to be spent in the riot areas of 
American cities. 

The sponsors of the proposal were Sens. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Democrat of Connecti- 
cut, and Charley H. Percy, Republican of 
Ulinols. 

The billion dollars, they insisted, should 
be made available at once so that President 
Johnson could distribute it to the primary 
places where Negro tension has developed. 

Ribicoff and Percy said nothing about 
climbing a ladder. And perhaps they weren't 
thinking about an escalator. But the author 
of the Today's Chuckle” placed in proper 
proportion the significance of their pro- 
posal. 


DON’T BLAME OTHERS 


Well worthy of thought was the gist of a 
letter in Time Magazine last week. The au- 
thor was Winnie May Boston of St. Louis, 
a Negro widow. She discussed the rioting and 
destruction in the Negro section where she 
lives. 

“The truth is,” she wrote, “I don't have 
anything to fear from the white folks but 
the colored boy hoodlums in my neighbor- 
hood scare me to death. You might as well 
be living in the Congo. The white folks in 
neighborhood stores where you get a little 
credit have moved and are moving away and 
property is not kept up and is ruined. I have 
to say we Negroes did it all. We destroyed 
a fine nelghborhood that others built. We 
got to quit blaming others and depending on 
the government and expecting miracles over- 
night and now we got to work ourselves up. 
It’s up to us and it’s going to take time.” 

THE WRONG CONCEPT 


Another potent contribution to thought 
on the subject was a Washington dispatch 
in the Des Moines Register written by Rich- 
ard Wilson, an able and experienced observer 
of the national scene. 

“If the hysteria-prone advocates of multi- 
billion dollar programs to rebuild America’s 
cities will stop screaming long enough,” he 
said, “they can learn much from some simple 
facts which are now being disclosed in Con- 
gress. Nothing being disclosed would give the 
slightest color to the concept that billions 
spent for new housing, for rat control, for 

teed annual incomes, for new schools 
or for aid to dependent children would pre- 
vent revolutionary agitation leading to riot- 
ing . Violence and hate are fanned by 
extremists whose chief concern is a political, 
economic and social revolution.“ 
U.S. DOLLARS FOMENT HATE 

It was revealed explicitly last week that 
federal funds had been employed in a Nash- 
ville, Tenn., educational venture where Negro 
children were being taught to hate the 
whites. 

The charge was at first denied by the Rev. 
J. Parschall Davis, chairman of the Nashville 
poverty program. But the evidence of the 
federal expenditure was direct and specific. 
So he supplemented his first statement of 
denial—a step he couldn't avoid taking if 
he wanted to get away from a charge of 
perjury. Yes, he finally told the McClellan 
committee in Washington, poverty funds 
were utilized to assist In the financing of the 
hate school. 

It would be well to await the findings of 
the McClellan committee. Sen. Karl Mundt 
of South Dakota is a member of it. The com- 
mittee already has made progress and seem- 
ingly is not blinded as are so many other 
agencies in Washington when this subject is 
being discussed. 

LOSING THEIR COOL 

What is disturbing in the reaction of some 
persons in Washington, such as that in- 
dicated in the proposal by Sens. Ribicoff and 
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Percy, is the fear that Washington has lost 
its cool in the excitement of the moment. In 
the it is doing precisely what it 
shouldn't do. It is proposing steps that are in 
effect a reward for the looters, the arsonists 
and the murderers. 

If we are to have order—a fundamental 
requirement in a civilized society—we must 

those who flout the law. If we fall to 

do so, we invite disorder, rioting and con- 
tempt for the government. 

There are in Washington, one must hope, 
enough persons who can retain their heads 
when many about them are losing theirs. 


Archie Moore Speaks Against Hate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr, Speaker, I was very 
pleased to read in the Sunday Star, 
Washington, D.C., a very patriotic and 
moving article by retired boxing cham- 
pion Archie Moore, who says lawlessness 
means bloodshed, not progress, for our 
Negro citizens. Today I would like to 
salute Archie Moore by placing his story 
in the Recorp. I am proud to be his fel- 
low American. The story follows: 

ARCHIE MOORE SPEAKS AGAINST HATE 
(By Archie Moore) 

The devil is at work in America, and it is 
up to us to drive him out. Snipers and loot- 
ers, white or black, deserve no mercy. Those 
who would profit from their brother's mis- 
fortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy. 

I'll fight the man who calls me an Uncle 
Tom. I have broken bread with heads of state, 
chatted with presidents and traveled all over 
the world. I was born in a ghetto, but I re- 
fused to stay there. I am a Negro, and proud 
to be one. I am also an American, and am 
proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot. They should have been around in 
the gos when I was coming up in St, Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made it. 
I became light heavyweight champion of the 
world. A neighbor kid down the block, Clark 
Terry, became one of the most famous jazz 
musicians in the world. There were doctors, 
lawyers and chiefs who came out of that 
ghetto. One of the top policemen in St. 
Louis came from our neighborhood. 


BAIT FOR SIMPLE-MINDED 


We made it because we had a goal, and we 
Were willing to work for it. Don’t talk to me 
of your “guaranteed national income.” Any 
fool knows that this is insanity. Do we bring 
those who worked to get ahead down to the 
level of those who never gave a damn? The 
world owes nobody—black or white—a liv- 
ing. God helps the man who helps himself! 

Now then, don’t get the idea that I didn't 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
I am a staunch advocate of the Negro revo- 
lution for the good of mankind. I've seen al- 
most unbelievable progress made in the last 
handful of years. Do we want to become wild 
beasts bent only on revenge, looting and 
killing and laying America bare? Hate is bait, 
bait for the simple-minded. 

Sure, I despised the whites who cheated 
me, but I used that feeling to make me push 
on. If you listen to the professional rabble- 
rousers, adhere to this idea of giving up 
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everything you've gained in order to revenge 
yourself for the wrongs that were done to 
you in the past—then you'd better watch 
your neighbor, because he'll be looting your 
house next. Law and order is the only edge 
we have. No man is an island, 

Granted, the Negro still has a long way 
to go to gain a fair shake with the white man 
in this country. But believe this: If we resort 
to lawlessness, the only thing we can hope 
for is civil war, untold bloodshed, and the end 
of our dreams. 

We have to have a meeting of qualified 
men of both races, Mind you, I said qualified 
men, not some punk kid, ranting the catch 
phrases put in his mouth by some paid 
hate-monger. There are forces in the world 
today, forces bent upon the destruction of 
America, your America and mine. And while 
we're on the subject, do you doubt for a 
minute that communism, world communism, 
isn't waiting with bated breath for the black 
and white Americans to turn on each other 
full force? Do you want a chance for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in the 
land of your birth, or do you want no chance 
at all under the Red heel? 


NOT ONE SQUARE INCH 


There are members of the black community 
who call for a separate nation within Amer- 
ica. Well, I do not intend to give up one 
square inch of America. Tm not going to be 
told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't that 
what we've all been fighting to overcome? 
And then there is the element that calls for a 
return to Africa. 

For my part, Africa is a great place to visit, 
but I wouldn't want to live there, If the 
Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald 
Isle, let them. If the Slavs want to return to 
the Iron Curtain area, OK by me. But I'm not 
going to go to any part of Africa to live. I'm 
proud of my ancestry, and of the country that 
spawned my forefathers, but I'm not giving 
up my country. I fought all my life to give 
my children what I'm able to give them 
today; a chance for development as citizens 
in the greatest country in the world. 

I do not for a moment think that any truly 
responsible Negro wants anarchy. I don't 
think you'll find intelligent—no, let's re- 
phrase that—mature Negroes running wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 
God made the white man as well as the black. 
True, we haven't acted as brothers in the 
past, but we are brothers. If we're to be 80 
many Cains and Abels, that's our cholce. We 
can't blame God for it. 

Something must be done to reach the 
Negroes and the whites in the ghettos of this 
country, and I propose to do something. 

“ANY BOY CAN” 


As a matter of plain fact, I have been doing 
something for the past several years. I have 
been running a program which I call the 
ABC—Any Boy Can. By teaching our youth, 
black, white, yellow and red, what dignity is, 
what self respect is, what honor is, I have 
been able to obliterate juvenile delinquency ` 
in several areas, 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who 
participated in the recent riots, who are 
participating and who will participate, are 
misguided rather than mad, 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I've spent too much of my life build- 
ing what I've got to put it to the torch just to 
satisfy some ancient hatred of a man who 
beat my grandfather. Those men are long 
dead. Do we have tò choke what could be & 
beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
NO! And I stand ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 


August 21, 1967 
Problems in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21,1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 21, 1967] 
PROBLEMS IN PERSPECTIVE 


In this time of troubles it’s easy to get 
the picture of America badly out of whack. 
Manifestly, much of the world is seeing a dis- 
torted image, but some Americans are also 
exaggerating the Hls. 

Don't misunderstand us; we aren't trying 
to minimize anything. For all we can cer- 
tainly tell, both the racial crisis and the war 
in Vietnam may be developing, as is occa- 
sionally argued, into national disasters. It 
seems entirely possible, too, that the 
of an economic breakdown may lie in the in- 
credibly loose nancial policies of the present 
Government, 

And a large part of such pessimism as there 
is, we think, stems from a feeling that the 
problems appear at once insoluble and un- 
necessary. 

We have never believed, for example, that 
the agitators, criminals and biack racists 
responsible for the riots represent anything 
but a tiny fraction of the Negro community. 
Most Negroes would have been willing, and 
we hope still are, to deal with their difficulties 
in peace and order, especially in a country 
where public opinion and public policy are 
on their side. 

Merely to cite those facts already begins 
to restore a bit of the perspective: The riots 
prove how much havoc a few evil men can 
wreak; they do not define the temperament 
ot a whole group. That the law and the peo- 
Ple generally favor the improvement of Negro 
conditions gives the lie to the vicious 
propaganda that the U.S. is a nation where 
the majority is bent on repression of the 
minorities. 

Similar comments can be made about 
Vietnam. Probably many Americans, maybe 
most, fervently wish that two and a half years 
ago the Administration had decided against, 
instead of for, a large-scale commitment of 
American forces to a land war in Asia. In that 
event South Vietnam presumably would have 
been lost, but the U.S. would not be in this 
predicament of beng bled in a seemingly un- 
Winnable war. It is a predicament which 
must be causing a great deal of contentment 
in Moscow and Peking. 

We suspect that more Americans would 
be doves today if they did not assume that 
the consequences of withdrawal would be 
Worse than the admitted agonies of involve- 
ment. Even today, as America’s casualties 
begin to exceed South Vietnam's, more people 
must be wondering if the price is not be- 
coming exorbitant, 

Yet it ls simply not true, though much 
of the world and some of the dissenters at 
home are determined to believe it, that the 
US. is in Vietnam for some sadistic purpose 
of repressing a small Asian land. One of the 
tragic ironies in the whole mess is that 
the U.S. went in with the best of intentions, 
to try to save millions of Asians from com- 
Munism and check the territorial ambitions 
of Red China. It is significant that the U.S. 
has the support of most of the nations in 
the area, Asian and non-Asian alike. 

In any case, and remote as it seems now, 
the war will end, somehow. Officials in Sal- 
gon may talk of its possibly dragging on for 
decades, but we don't think the American 
People will stand for that. Not this war, with 
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its heavy burden of sorrow and its small 
prospect of gain for the national interest. 

The problems of race, poverty and war in- 
evitably interact on each other economically, 
causing severe strains in the Federal budget 
and elsewhere. It is hard to be even faintly 
optimistic about that, since it seems only too 
possible that the nation Is in for years of un- 
controllable deficits and inflation, despite 
constantly rising taxes. 

In the meantime, however, the great bulk 
of the population continues to live normally, 
busy at their jobs or taking or thinking of 
vacations, involved in family and local mat- 
ters. They are prosperous and in many ways 
it is still the good life. While they naturally 
don't like the violence in the slums and in 
Vietnam, most Americans are as yet not di- 
rectly affected by it, and find it feasible to 
go on as though the disorders did not exist. 

We do not necessarily dispute Senator 
Fulbright's contention that the Great So- 
ciety has become a sick society; at least, there 
is plenty of sickness in it and in time it may 
get worse. All we say is that there are also 
grounds for confidence, for which reason it 
is premature to decree the end of the Ameri- 
can dream. 

So it isn’t playing Pollyanna to try to put 
the problems in perspective. On the con- 
trary, it is essential if they are to be under- 
stood and if intelligent efforts are to be 
made toward a better future. 


On 4Year Terms for the JCS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a very forthright and lucid 
article which appeared in the Navy mag- 
azine, June 1967, in support of a statu- 
tory term of 4 years for the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I might note the article was written 
while the bill was on the President's desk. 
It has since been signed into law. 

The Navy magazine editorial follows: 

On 4-Yrar TERMS FOR THE JCS 

The passage of legislation by Congress to 
make mandatory the appointment of 
service members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for four-year terms properly belongs in the 
“striking-a-blow-for-freedom” class. It is 
eminently sensible and logical. One of the 
chiefs, the Commandant of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, is already appointed for four 
years. It is an action long overdue. The fact 
that even the powerful Carl Vinson, when 
he was Chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, could not get such a bill 
through Congress because of heavy White 
House and Pentagon opposition, speaks well 
for the generalship of L. Mendel Rivers, his 
successor and the man largely responsible for 
getting the Job done. 

Designed to promote fuller and freer testi- 
mony on the part of the Joint Chiefs when 
they appear before congressional committees, 
the legislation is the first substantial action 
to upgrade the prestige and self-respect of 
the nation’s top military officers since the 
Department of Defense was created 20 years 
2go. 

Pentagon opponents of four-year terms— 
they want to continue the present two-year 
tours for the Army and Air Force Chiefs of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations— 
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say that the congressional rationale for the 
change is a reflection upon these officers. 
Presumably they mean an adverse reflection. 
If this is so, it is unfortunate. But these op- 
ponents can hardly argue that the Chiefs to- 
day feel free—within security limitations— 
to testify fully and with complete frank- 
ness. Anyone who has ever read a transcript 
of a hearing at which a Chief testified is 
struck by instances of evasiveness, of care- 
fully phrased responses which make more 
difficult the uncovering of situations embar- 
rassing to his civilian superiors, of the use 
of euphemisms. 

Many Congressmen recognize the restraints 
and restrictions the Chiefs must operate 
under when they appear as Pentagon wit- 
nesses and, accordingly, are often charitable. 
But Congress has a duty to perform and it 
feels that by extending the tour to four years 
it will encourage the Chiefs to speak up and 
speak out, This very possibility—that they 
would speak more frankly—is undoubtedly 
at the root of White House and Defense 
Department opposition. It is no accident 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Has a reputation for giving the most infor- 
mative, least ambiguous testimony. The 
House Armed Services Committee’s report 
to the House of Representatives made a 
strong case. It declared: 

“Members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
be free to express their independent judg- 
ments on all military matters. They should 
not be unnecessarily concerned about 
whether or not they will be reappointed. 

“The security of the United States depends 
to a large extent upon the quality of judg- 
ment rendered by its top military advisers. 
If these military advisers are appointed to 
terms of office less than the normal four-year 
term contemplated by law, and must con- 
form in all respects to the views of the civil- 
ians appointed over them in order to earn 
reappointment, then it is obvious that the 
professional Judgments required of them may 
well be com 

“The cannot legislate wisely if 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff merely 
repeat back to the Congress that which they 
feel is agreeable to the administration in 
power. There can be little doubt that under 
the prevailing tendency to appoint afficers to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for two years, with 
the knowledge that a further reappointment 
for two years will follow if the individual 
echoes the policies of his civilian superiors, 
tends to produce a form of compliance in 
national security matters that leaves much to 
be desired.” 

The principal argument against the four- 
year term is that it would restrict the Presi- 
dent in choosing his top military personnel. 
This is invalid. The President, under the new 
legislation as under the old law, may remove 
any Chief at any time, for good reason or 
none at all. (As a practical matter, however, a 
President would be unlikely to remove a 
Chief without good cause, but might very 
well decline to reappoint him for some minor 
policy or personality clash.) 

As for precedent, In addition to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, the Bureau 
chiefs of the Navy, the Judge Advocates Gen- 
eral of the Air Force and Navy and the Army 
branch chiefs are appointed for a term of four 
years, by law. 

The new legislation excludes the Chairman 
of the JCS, who, in reality if not by law, is 
the chief military adviser to the President 
and Secretary of Defense. His term would 
continue to be for two years, with reappoint- 
ment for an additional term. In time of war 
declared by Congress, all members of the JCS 
could be reappointed by the President with- 
out limit. And so that no current member of 
the JCS would be affected, the legislation 
would not become effective until Jan. 1, 1969. 

At the time of this writing the President 
has not yet signed the bill authorizing $21 
billion in defense appropriations wherein the 
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JCS provision which he opposes was placed. 
But we think he will not veto the measure, 
With a nagging war in Viet Nam and a threat 
of hostilities in the Middle East, he needs all 
the friends he can get on Capitol Hill. An- 
other fight he doesn't need. If he should veto, 
we would urge a vote to override. A great deal 
is at stake—for Congress and for the Ameri- 
can people. 


“Shoot To Kill” Favored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

From the Monroe Morning World, Monroe, 
La., July 30, 1967] 
“SHOOT To KILL” FAVORED 


If there has been a change in President 
Johnson's attitude toward Negro leaders who 
have yelled violently, “We will burn America,” 
and have made a good start toward doing it, 
the can be labelled “too little and too 
late.” It came too late to prevent a $1 billion 
property loss in Detroit. It was “too little” 
to give federalized National Guardsmen and 
federal troops the kind of -freedom they 
need in putting an end to a situation that 
has this nation before the eyes of 
the world and before Its own people. 

When the President finally called out fed- 
eral troops, he Issued an order for “mini- 
mum" action to stop the riots. You can’t stop 
a rebellion with “minimum action.” As long 
as the rioters and agitators know there will 
be minimum action, they will keep pushing. 

Thousands upon thousands of our citizens 
in the South, as well as throughout the na- 
tion, including members of the clergy, have 
expressed views similar to those announced 
by Major General Ervin C. Hostetler, com- 
manding the Ohio National Guard, and 
Democratic Senator Robert C. Byrd of West 
Virginia. That sentiment is: “Shoot to kill!” 

General Hostetler told his men, as they 
were alerted for action, that if they were 
sent against Negro rioters in Ohio cities 
they were to shoot and shoot to kill. 

Senator Byrd said the tragic riots must 
be stopped “by force.” He said every looter 
sheuld be shot down with bullets aimed to 
kill. “It is time.“ he said emphatically, “to 
end this stuff about don't shoot until you 
are shot at.“ 

Until the Detroit sabotage started reach- 
ing for the reported $1 billion damage mark, 
there were reports that city police and Na- 
tional Guards were ordered to take a cream- 
puff” approach against the rioters. They were 
told not to shoot until they were fired upon 
and there were even reports that some of 
them were sent into the fire-sco areas 
without arms for fear they might “resort to 
unnecessary shooting.” 

One reliable commentator said: 

“It is time for pussyfooting governors to 
stop sending National Guardsmen against 
shooting mobs with no ammunition or only 
blank ammunition, for the Guardsmen. Both 
have happened in the past two years—since 
the Watts riot in Los Angeles two years ago 
set off a chain of riots which repeatedly have 
developed into revolution and rebellion, and 
thus into anarchy—with all of it bullt on 
murder, arson and brazen, bullet-backed 
defiance of law and order and of constitu- 
tional government.” 

We say that sending men without ammuni- 
tion or with blank ammunition against 
armed mobs is an outrage of the century, 
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equalled only by that perpetrated by the 
Negro rioters. 

It has been pointed out that some white 
people have participated in the riots with the 
Negroes and this has been cited as a sign that 
white people are supporting this sort of law- 
lessness. Certainly a majority of the Negroes 
were not involved either. When lawlessness is 
openly permitted by a government, as it has 
been permitted in this outbreak of unresisted 
rebellion, there will always be lawless ele- 
ments of whatever color to take advantage 
of the chance to kill, pillage and burn. This 
is no evidence of sympathy but simply is the 
spirit of a beast which will attack when its 
adversary is helpless. White people who join 
the rioters should face the same shoot to 
kill” bullets. 

Some commentators have had the audacity 
to condone these outrages on the contention 
that the “government promised them many 
things and didn't come through with the 
promises.” No government ever gave any 
people one-tenth as much as the United 
States government has given the Negroes of 
this country. There’ is no such thing as 
appeasing the rabble-rousers who make their 
living by arousing members of thelr race to 
intense pitches of excitement. 

In the Kennedy-Johnson years, some $25 
billion of tax money, mostly contributed by 
white people, has been poured into various 
types of anti-poverty programs, and now we 
have arson, murder, mob looting and 
anarchy. 

Despite what Senator Robert F. Kennedy, 
D. N. V., suddenly an advocate of free enter- 
prise, called 30 years of failure of our Amer- 
ican welfare programs, American Negroes are 
the most prosperous group of non-whites in 
the world. They enjoy the highest per capita 
income of all non-white groups. In fact, the 
average American Negro has an income that 
make salaries in Russia seem paltry indeed 
and that are far ahead of average white in- 
come in most of the countries of the world. 

In the Detroit. debacle, Governor Romney 
pattered around with high-sounding phrases 
about “you can replace property but not 
human lives,” while Detroit burned and 
policemen and firemen engaged in their 
duties, as well as Negro criminals, died or 
were wounded. 

For a good part of the time, Romney was 
about as useful as was Nero, who fiddled 
while Rome burned. After “fiddling” around 
until the nation’s greatest manufacturing 
city had suffered tremendous losses and peo- 
ple had been subject to terrorism worse than 
war between nations, the Michigan Governor, 
with his eye always on the Negro vote, got 
up as much. nerve as a dying jellyfish and 
sent in the National Guard—but not to 
shoot, only to be shot at. Finally, he called 
for federal troops and President Johnson re- 
sponded by sending in the troops with orders 
to use “minimum force.” 

Nobody stops a robber or a looter with 
minimum force, If a robber were breaking 
into a home at night and the owner used 
“minimum force” and did not shoot until 
the intruder had been given a chance to 
shoot first, his chances of coming out alive 
would be mighty small. That was just about 
the chance the Chief Executive seemed to 
want to give the troops he sent in. 

From the first, however, we felt that the 
“Screaming Eagles,” tough, trained para- 
troopers, 40 percent of them with war experi- 
ence in Vietnam, wouldn't wait long after 
the first shot was fired before “protecting” 
themselves. 

After Romney chose not to allow the Na- 
tional Guard to do much shooting and after 
he had passed the buck" to President John- 
son, about two hours passed before the order 
was issued, and another eight hours elapsed 
before they moved inside the city limits and 
more time passed before they were in action. 
The delay must have been in accord with 
Washington orders, It was accompanied by 
what we regard as the despicable “minimum 
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force” order, which could not be Interpreted 
as doing anything but adding to the danger 
the paratroopers must undergo. 

Another outrage in the prodigiously out- 
rageous failure of the federal government to 
quell an open revolt in this country is the 
fact that a civilian was put in charge of the 
paratroopers sent in to quell the riot, Cyrus 
R. Vance, former deputy defense secretary, 
who is on the scene as Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara’s special assistant, said 
that while Lieutenant General John L. 
Throckmorton is in charge of the paratroop- 
ers as the military leader, “ultimate respon- 
sibility for his actions resides in me.” 

This indicates that President Johnson is 
again endangering the lives of our military 
men by putting a ciyilian over a military 
commander, as he has done in Vietnam, 
where McNamara is in charge. This is an 
indication that he is not so much interested 
in putting a stop to the riots as in merely 
taming them down enough so the people of 
this country won't be too much aroused. 


Community Resources Pool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday August 21, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call your attention to an exciting educa- 
tional experiment which has been going 
on up near my home in Rockland County, 
N.Y. Nine years ago, through private ini- 
tiative, the community resources pro- 
gram was begun in the South Orange- 
town school district. This is a Saturday 
morning extracurricular program which 
brings together interested students and 
local professionals from such diverse 
fields as oceanography, architecture, city 
planning, photography, and music. Ex- 
posure to the active professionals in the 
various fields has captured the imagina- 
tion of these young people and enriched 
their education substantially. The value 
of the community resources program was 
Officially recognized about 4 years ago 
when both the district school board and 
New York State's education department 
began contributing financial support. As 
a matter of fact, I have appeared as a 
speaker on this program and found it 
most stimulating. 

The success of this unique educational 
program in Rockland County, N.Y., has 
attracted nationwide interest and was 
the subject of d recent article in the 
Christian Science Monitor which I here- 
by commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues. The article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

Aug, 12, 1967 
WHERE Exrerts Do THE TEACHING 
(By Zorah K. Buchtmann) 

BLAUVELT, N.¥.—Many students today may 
lose sight of the realities of life outside 
school In thelr necessary concentration on 
grades and other academic requirements. But 
in a unique educational program in New 
York State, attracting nationwide attention, 
Students can gain practical insight and ex- 
perience in flelds ranging from art to zool- 
ogy In addition to their regular studies. 

Recent research by New York State's Ed- 
ucation Department concluded that student 
participation in the program, known as the 
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Community Resources Pool, has a definite 
effect on attitudes toward various profes- 
sions, and career choices as well. 

This past semester, some 200 students 
from 5th through 12th grades in Rockland 
County's South Orangetown School District, 
spent Saturday mornings at the district high 
school. Included in their extracurricular ex- 
plorations were such diverse subjects as de- 
velopment of original musical themes with 
composer Herbert Haufrecht (some student 
works from this group will be published next 
fall); an examination of modern police tech- 
niques and theory in seminars and field trips 
conducted by local police sergeant Robert 
Crable, who recently earned a college degree 
in police science; and an introduction to 
techniques of oll painting by artist Ken 
Nishi. 

According to Charlotte Bordwell, program 
director, “Students are exposed to profes- 
sionals in various fields, instead of the usual 
professional teachers. In groups of no more 
than 15, they develop an informal, personal 
relationship with men and women earning a 
living in these fields, and really learn the 
dally details involved. We're more pragmatic 
than scholastic, and there are no require- 
ments for admission, academic or otherwise. 
Student interest is the main consideration.” 

Student interest has demonstrably been 
captured and consistently maintained. In 
each of the seven years of the program's ex- 
istence, the anticipated 10 percent of stu- 
dent population has attended, managing to 
duck. conflicting family activities and to 
forgo sleeping late. Up to 15 different courses 
are offered for 10 Saturdays each semester. 

The program began nine years ago in co- 
operation with the Rockland Foundation, a 
locally organized, nonprofit cultural center. 

A Rockland resident before publication of 
her “Feminine Mystique,” Betty Friedan 
sought greater challenge for her son than 
she believed available in his public school 
curriculum at the time. Through the founda- 
tion, she worked out an informal organiza- 
tion, open to students throughout the 
county, who met casually at the homes or 
Studios of thelr instructors. As interest and 
enroliments increased, Mrs. Friedan saw 
that a larger administrative body could bet- 
ter handle the growing volume of detall. She 
persuaded members of the South Orange- 
town PTA Council to cosponsor the semi- 
nars, enabling them to be held In a district 
school. 

Every child of eligible age, in the district, 
whether or not attending public school, was 
and still is able to attend. 

Subject coordinators from the community 
In each of five disciplines—art, music, lan- 
Guage arts, humanities, and science—de- 
veloped seminar ideas, and found leaders 
from among local professionals to conduct 
them. Early financial support came as an 
educational grant from the New World 
Foundation in Chicago. In 1963, the New 
York State Education Department allocated 
research funds for this “pilot project in edu- 
cational enrichment,” and the district school 
board authorized inclusion of seminar funds 
in the annual school budget. 

The school district assumed full respon- 
sibility for continuing the classes in 1965, 
and Mrs. Bordwell was named director in 
December of that year. She plans each year’s 
classes in cooperation with subject coor- 
Ginators selected from among district 
tenchers. 

Students in past seminars produced a 
Movie, published a nonsense“ book, cut 
records at a recording studio, and, in one 
high-school group a few years back, came 
up with an original discovery concerning 
chlorophyll subsequently published in scien- 
tific journals, 

They have worked with oceanographers, 
Scismclogists, biochemists, botanists, psy- 
chologists, politicians, historians, mathema- 
Uclans, architects, sculptors, city planners, 
fabric designers, cartoonists, artists, writers, 
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editors, musicians, Last fall, students were 
taught. by Pulitzer Prize-winning pho- 
tographer Nat Fein. 

From the outset, the program has avoided 
the uncertainties of a strictly volunteer op- 
eration. All leaders and coordinators are paid 
a nominal sum for their time and services. 
Student attendance is voluntary, with no 
credit given for courses. Because of the lack 
of pressure and competition for grades, there 
is a relaxed atmosphere in the Saturday 
classes which the students relish. 

“Tf you make a mistake, It's all right here,” 
said one. 

Mrs. Bordwell notes, These studies don't 
replace subjects in the regular curriculum, 
but augment them. Here we can branch out 
into discussions of interest and value for 
which there is no time in the regular sched- 
ule.” 

Mrs. Bordwell receives frequent requests 
for information from all over the country, 
and many visitors have watched classes in 
progress. One of these, David Mallery. rep- 
resenting the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools, described his observations 
of the seminars in a small booklet, A Com- 
munity-School Venture—Top Professionals 
Work With School Students.” 

According to Mrs, Bordwell, “All of us in 
South Orangetown would be happy to see 
our Community Resources Pool duplicated 
throughout the country. We want to share 
our excitement and pride tn an educational 
program which is thoroughly practical and 
realistic, at the same time encouraging cre- 
ativity and independent thinking, with the 
enthusiastic support of the entire commu- 
nity.” 


Poverty Program on the Local Level 
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HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21,1967 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the many discrepancies that have been 
called to the attention of this House rel- 
ative to the poverty program, a letter re- 
ceived in my office from a businessman 
in my home town of Kennedy, Minn., 
should be of further interest to my col- 
leagues. The letter is included at this 
point in the RECORD: 

KENNEDY FARM SUPPLY Co. 
Kennedy, Minn. 
Hon. ODIN LANGEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN LANGEN: I have read of the 
awful confusion and waste of the larger proj- 
ects of the Poverty Program. 

However, recently an incident happened 
here that if multiplied often enough could 
make a pretty revolting story. 

For the past couple of years I have em- 
ployed a high school student here in the 
plumbing and heating business. He was just 
getting good enough to be of value to me. 
We had him under Federal Wage and Hour. 
Then along came one of these poverty boys 
saying that another town could not use all 
the money being showered on it from Wash- 
ington and could Kennedy possibly use it up. 

Well, we don't have much here in Ken- 
nedy that existing city employees can't han- 
dle. But now we have my former employee 
around town trying to look employed and I 
am short on help. Who wants to work these 
days? 

This makes me feel real good about pay- 
ing my income taxes. 

Yours truly, 
BERYL BRACEWELL. 
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HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion here in 
Congress about the postal department. 
There has been equally as much discus- 
sion among the taxpayers and postal 
users on the pending postal rate increase 
proposals, I have stated repeatedly that 
a “lean, efficient operation in this depart- 
ment would not necessitate a rate in- 
crease.” 

Mr. O. B. Augustson, editor of a daily 
newspaper in Willmar, Minn., and a man 
whose opinions and judgment I hold in 
high esteem, has presented some new 
light on this problem. Therefore, I am 
inserting in the Recor his editorial of 
August 9, 1967, as printed in the Willmar 
West Central Daily Tribune: 

THE Postar HIKE 


The postal authorities at Washington are 
in the midst of proposals to again hike postal 
rates. This seems to be a common practice in 
this department and it is up, up, up during 
recent years. Presume this is due to the 
usual increases in costs of operation just like 
in private business. One must be fair in this 
judgment. Employes must have wages and 
salaries commensurate with the rest of the 
economy. 

Yet at times one has noted difficulties In 
some areas Of postal service. There have been 
complaints from the public on tardy service 
even in this day of air transit. This perhaps 
has led to some private concerns getting into 
the parcel delivery business. The complaints 
have reached such proportions that some 
even advocate turning over the service into 
private hands. That of course is unthink- 
able—then one would perhaps see some real 
high rates when a monopoly would be 
granted. Would make present government 
rates look like charity. 

As far as deficits are concerned we have 
departed from the original function of the 
postal department. It was founded as a real 
public service and never instituted as a 
money making enterprise. In fact it was ac- 
cepted as good sense even to subsidize the 
postal service thru congressional appropria- 
tions to take care of any deficit. 

The proposed hikes on first class mail is 
understandable. This class has first call and 
priority. It is still a bargain to be able to send 
a letter anywhere in the U.S. for 5 cents and 
an air mall letter for 8 cents. So we do not 
think there will be much complaint about 
hikes to 6c and 10c in first class letter post- 
age. Also true as to post cards. 

However there are proposals effecting second 
class rates. This will hit the newspapers real 
hard. small dailies and weeklies particularly, 
the size. of newspapers which are having 
the toughest struggle to keep in business. 
The postal department has been continually 
raising those rates during the past decade 
and the department keeps on just as if the 
newspapers had nothing that would entitle 
them to more consideration. One would wager 
that as to the small dailies and weeklies 
in our nation they are not usually the best 
paying enterprises in a town nor the pub- 
lishers among the rich class. If it were not 
for love of the profession they would not be 
in it. Or remain in these times of far more 
lucrative enterprises. 

Many smaller newspapers have heavy 
enough sledding now without any increases 
in their delivery costs. Meanwhile other 
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media that compete with the press such as 
radio and television have no comparable costs 
so that one could say that the postal service 
is playing right into the hands of these other 
media who could shout with joy as additional 
postal burdens are thrown upon their com- 
petitor—the press! 

By the way—how often does government 
realize or appreciate the free service given 
said government. Just imagine all the news 
gbout government that a newspaper prints, 
all the publicity releases from all depart- 
ments of government—they depend on the 
press more than the other media for bring- 
ing all this information to the public. Prob- 
ably as the government ralses postal rates the 
newspapers ought to charge for running all 
this free publicity. What a bill the govern- 
ment would get from the newspapers—it 
would be worth a thousand times more than 
the postage money the government gets. But 
ali this free publicity of course is taken for 
granted. In this respect newspapers could al- 
most be classed as suckers and figure they've 
been taken to the cleaners. 

Newspapers are still the main and most 
thorough contact with the homes of the na- 
tion. People still look to the newspapers for 
the best and most complete overall dispensa- 
tion of information. That being true should 
not government seek, as it used to do, to hold 
down costs of newspapers so that every home 
can afford to have one. That used to be the 
principle, the sound one, but guess govern- 
ment is getting to be a money grabber like all 
enterprises. Wonder too if the congressmen 
and the politicans who look for a lot of free 
space in the press during campaigns and 
while in offiee—remember this when they are 
tempted to vote for postal rate increases. 
Someone should remind them. 

There are less and less papers in the coun- 
try as they find the going tough. Is that what 
the country wants? Newspapers were orig- 
ally established as the profession of the 
Fourth Estate, a co-worker with government 
and a necessary adjunct to government for 
public enlightenment and an informed cit- 
zenry. Has this been forgotten too? 

The Congress had better take a second look 
at this proposed hike in second class rates ef- 
fecting newspapers—they could be killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs in this democ- 
racy, And in closing one could voice this 
added comment—that while it is proposed to 
hike rates on newspapers there is a counter 
proposal to cut rates on funk mail circulars. 
Figure that one out for discrimination. 


Hon. Joshua Bryan Lee 


\ 


SPEECH 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Joshua Bryan Lee comes as a great 
shock to all of us who have had the privi- 
lege through the years to know him. 

The Honorable Josh Lee was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the 74th Congress, and of the U.S. 
Senate during the 76th, 77th, and 78th 
Congresses, He was an able Representa- 
tive and Senator, and had the respect 
and love of his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Josh was a man of stalwart character, 
high integrity, and strong convictions. 
He had the courage of his convictions 
and would fight for what he thought was 
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right. Yet, he was always kind and cour- 
teous and accorded those who disagreed 
with him the right of their convictions. 
He was never narrowminded or petty. 
Throughout his lifetime he has been de- 
voted to the service of his community, 
State, and Nation. 

There will never be another such 
man as the Honorable Josh Lee. I am 
proud that he was an Oklahoman, and 
I am proud to have called him friend— 
he indeed will be missed. I extend my 
deep and heartfelt sympathy to his dear 
wife and family. 


Demographic Collision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial appeared in the 
Washington Post on Sunday, August 13, 
on a timely and important subject, that 
of proper planning to achieve balance 
between land and people for the year 
2000. The editorial cites Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman’s speech to the Na- 
tional League of Cities in Boston, August 
1, as pointing the way toward a national 
policy in this regard. 

The editorial says the speech “contains 
what may well prove to be, in the long 
reach of our national evolution, the wis- 
est words yet spoken on our current na- 
tional malaise.” 

Because the subject is of such vital im- 
portance to the entire Nation, I am in- 
serting the editorial in the RECORD. 

The text is as follows: 

DEMOGRAPHIC COLLISION 


A little-noticed speech by Secretary Free- 
man the other day to the National League of 
Cities contains what may well prove to be, in 
the long reach of our national evolution, the 
wisest words yet spoken on our current ma- 
laise, Mr. Freeman sees the violence of recent 
weeks as a collision of man with his environ- 
ment, Its origin runs back at least 50 years 
when millions of young men in rural America 
were uprooted by World War I. They began 
what Mr. Freeman calls “the 50-year march 
to the cities” which has now produced so 
much misery, disillusionment and violence. 

While this great migration has been taking 
place the country has given far too little 
thought to it. Neariy 600,000 persons a year 
have been flowing into the cities, most of 
them displaced from the countrysitle, as Sec- 
retary Freeman acknowledges, by the revolu- 
tion in agricultural technology. They have 
gone to the cities in search of a better life, 
but what they have usually found has been 
Poverty, slums and only the dregs of urban 
living. In a very real sense they are refugees 
from a rapidly changing economy. 

The result is that 70 per cent of our people 
are jammed into 1 per cent of our land—the 
1 per cent that is largely covered by macad- 
am, houses, factories and places of business. 
Many have found jobs but largely of the low- 
income varieties because the newcomers usu- 
ally lack the skills that most industrial em- 
ployment requires. So the glamor of the city 
that once lured them fades into the sodden 
dullness of ghettos, smog and social decay. 

For some years the country has been vague- 
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ly aware of this demographic revolution but 
has done very little about it. Purther concen- 
tration of people has seemed inevitable. But 
what will happen if this trend is allowed to 
run its course until the turn of the century 
when the country will have another 100 mil- 
lion persons to house and to absorb Into its 
social structure? Will they, too, be crowded 
into our five vast strip cities? 

It is this prospect of an airless, waterless, 
joyless—and perhaps hopeless—existence” in 
a metamegalopolis of the year 2000 that 
frightens Secretary Freeman. And so he has 
pointedly raised the basic question: “Should 
we try to check the accelerated movement 
of people from country to city?” 

Six members of the Cabinet are sponsoring 
& Symposium designed to bring together “the 
best minds in the world“ to discuss this 
problem in Washington next December. As 
for Mr, Freeman, he has already commit- 
ted himself to pursuit of an urban-rural bal- 
ance that will save the cities from destroying 
themselves. He is not of course recommend- 
ing that the rural refugees be sent back to 
the farm where they have been displaced by 
machinery. But he does see a brighter future 
for these rootless millions in towns and small 
cities where industrial Jobs can be provided 
without the high costs, the congestion and 
the social overheating that have become so 
common in the large cities. R 

The Secretary suggests giving a high in- 
vestment priority to bullding up opportunity 
in rural America” and points to what some 
small cities haye accomplished. But the chief 
significance of his speech does not lie in any 
specific recommendations. Rather, 1t is to be 
found in his impressive call for a change of 
direction. It is not necessary for this rich, re- 
sourceful and powerful country to strangle 
itself in its own congestion. The warning 
signals that have been sounded in one large 
city after another should set the whole coun- 
try to thinking about ways and means of get- 
ting off this collision course with our en- 
vironment. 


There’s Bound To Be a Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Aug. 
18, 1967] 

One or Trese Days: THERE’s BOUND To BE A 
CHANGE 


One of these days the good people of the 
United States of America will be heard and 
heeded. 

One of these days, not too distant, they 
will show in unmistakable terms that they 
are fed up with the slurs at home and abroad 
which question our honorable national in- 
tentions and goals. 

One of these days they will tire of support- 
ing petty tyrants who Insult our nation, our 
flag and our honor with impunity—indeed 
are often rewarded for their attacks, 

One of these days Americans will tire of 
the sedition that too often passes for free 
speech in our nation, especially on our 
campuses. 

One of these days the point of tolerance 
will be passed on the street where criminality 
and anarchy too often erupt in the name of 
freedom of assembly. 

One of these days no self respecting Amer- 
ican, and he is in the majority, will stand for 
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the insults to God through the attacks on re- 
ligion that occur daily, or through the emer- 
gence of cults of pseudo religion that need 
the crutch of dope. 

One of these days good Americans will 
-scorn the thought that there is virtue in 
radical behavior for the sake of being an odd- 
ball, or that there is virtue in ordinary dirt. 

One of these days good Americans will 
show segments of the publishing industry 
that filthy treatises and smut have no place 
in the American way of life. 

One of these days Americans will stand 
up in favor of capitalism which has given 
them individually and collectively the best 
life that any human has known since life 
began. 

One of these days Americans will insist 
that national resources be husbanded and 
meted out efficiently, not squandered on un- 
mitigated futile sociological slop and senti- 
mental hogwash. 

One of these days Americans will tire of 
the fact they cannot even believe what their 
top officials in Washington say. 

One of these days they will insist that 
crime be punished as crime should be, so it 
is safe to walk the streets anywhere at any 
time of day or night. 

One of these days Americans will insist 
that our defenses be so strong that no pos- 
sible question can be raised about their 
adequacy. 

One of these days Americans will insist 
that while American men are dying in Viet- 
nam, the nation should follow a policy of 
winning that war as rapidly as possible. 

One of these days Americans will demand 
that if they are paying the piper they also 
shall call the tune; that their hard-earned 
dollars should not support generations of 
welfare or people who can work and will 
not. 

One of these days, in short, Americans will 
insist that we stop drifting mentally and 
morally and that we return to the principles 
that have made the United States of America 
strong. It will not be an uncertain trumpet. 

One of these days had better come soon 
because any one of these days may be much 
later than we believe for preserving the 
America we love. 

One of these days 


Statement of Mayor Theodore R. 
McKeldin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years the State of 
Maryland has been favored with out- 
standing political leadership. Although 
Many men and women have earned ap- 
plause in public service, none has been 
more distinguished, more effective, or 
more personally beloved than Theodore 
Roosevelt McKeldin. 

Twice Governor of Maryland and twice 
mayor of Baltimore, Theodore R. Me- 
Keldin has attained a unique position as 
a national party leader, as an advocate 
of enlightened public policies, and as a 
catalyst for progress. Fully committed to 
Sense and humanity in government, 
Mayor McKeldin has based his entire 
career on the principle that “a public 
oMcial must do what is right and must 
speak out against all forms of injustice.” 
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His record has set the highest standards 
not only for Republicans, but for all who 
aspire to true political service. 

Mayor McKeldin’s recent statement, 
announcing his decision not to run for 
reelection this fall, marks an important 
chapter in this important career. I would 
like to call his remarks to the attention 
of the entire Congress. 

Mayor Mekeldin's statement follows: 


McKELDIN STATES REASON: TIME FOR CHANGE 
Prompts STEPPING ASIDE CAMPAIGN 


(By Theodore R. McKeldin, Mayor) 


There is nothing I would rather be than 
Mayor of Baltimore. I love the opportunity of 
service to nearly a million neighbors. I love 
the challenge, excitement, variety and scope 
of the job; the close and meaningful contact 
with people of many races, religions and oc- 
cupations. I love the joining of hands and 
the meeting of minds. There is no place of 
employment I would prefer to City Hall, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Indeed, I have had a long and fruitful po- 
litical life. In a state which is heavily Demo- 
cratic, I as a Republican have been fortunate 
enough to have been selected by the people to 
be Mayor twice and Governor twice. However, 
once again, I must make a decision to run for 
elective office. I have in the past deliberated 
considerably before each campaign, both be- 
cause I am a Republican in a Democratic 
state and because it has always been my 
practice to face the times realistically. 

In appraising the present situation, I have 
considered many factors and I am basing 
the decision I have made upon a myriad of 
reasons. But fundamentally, my decision 18 
based upon one of the ironies of life. I 
started my political career by defeating one 
of the ablest, most knowledgeable Mayors 
in Baltimore's history, Howard Jackson. I, 
who as compared to him at the time knew 
little of municipal government, won the elec- 
tion because Mayor Jackson had been in pub- 
lic office so long that he finally encountered 
the seemingly ever-present desire of people 
for something new and different. Indeed, it 
did become—as we stressed in our campaign- 
ing time for a change.” 

Ironically, it appears that this very thing 
it now occurring on the political scene of 
today’s Baltimore. I have been in political 
life for many years and in office for sixteen. 
During that time, I have learned much and 
sharpened many skills in the leadership of 
government. These skills I believe I still very 
much retain. But it is one of the contin- 
gencies of holding public office that to serve 
the people one must first be elected. 

I have throughout my political life and 
certainly even more so in my last four years 
as Mayor made many decisions, advocated 
many policies and promoted many programs 
which I knew to be politically unpopular. 
But I did these things because I was con- 
vinced they were necessary and just. For 
example, I have always supported tax pro- 
grams if they were directed at improving 
needed services or inaugurating vital pro- 
grams, and I have always fought for equal 
rights for everyone, because I cannot toler- 
ate injustice and certainly not those injus- 
tices which government can correct. 


In this recent year alone, both taxes and 
equal rights have become topics of contro- 
versy and, at times, of deep division. I do 
not begrudge that these policies I have cham- 
pioned have caused segments of our City to 
volce disagreement. Despite this development, 
I still firmly believe that a public official 
must do what is right and must speak out 
against all forms of injustice, So while I con- 
sider my administration to have been pro- 
ductive and progressive, these issues I have 
just cited and others do not appear to have 
made my administration popular. The com- 
bination of issues and the apparent desire 
for a change thus convince me that this 
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would be a most difficult time to conduct 
a campaign. 

I do not shrink from political battle. I 
do not bemoan the rigors of campaigning. 
Indeed, I welcome them. But my political 
sense tells me that the people of Baltimore 
May have now once again reached that time 
when they want to change. I feel no sense 
of chagrin, for I am proud of the many 
causes I have fought for and the many pro- 
grams and policies I have undertaken in this 
administration and throughout my public 
career. 

However, I do not need the ballot box to 
tell me what years of political experience tell 
me—and that is, that it seems to me the 
people of Baltimore may want a change and 
I do not wish to stand in the way of such 
sentiment. I therefor am not a candidate for 
Mayor, However, my interests throughout 
most of my life have been in public service. 
Indeed, I have devoted the very purpose of 
my career to serving the people of Baltimore 
City and the State of Maryland. 

I hope that I will be able to continue 
serving the people of this City and this State 
wherever, whenever and in whatever capacity 
I may be needed. 


Is It Too Late? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent editorial which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal, the racial problem 
was carefully analyzed. The editorial ex- 
plained what mistakes were made in the 
past, and suggests new ideas for the 
future. 

No matter what is done, however, we 
must all realize that the situation will 
not miraculously change overnight. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the August 1, 1967 editorial, as 
follows: 


Is Ir Too LATE? 


Many well-meaning people are still saying 
the answer is to destroy the ghetto—not by 


‘the torch but with massive new urban re- 


newal programs. We fear that dreams of 
such pat solutions will accomplish little and 
may make matters worse. 

Destroy the ghetto? Federal, state and 
local governments have been trying to do 
it for years. At the same time a lot of Ne- 
groes have managed on their own to move 
to the suburbs from the slums that sup- 
posedly imprison them. 

Yet the public programs, demonstrably 
and in a number of places, actually aggra- 
vate the slum conditions. In some cases poor 
people are evicted in the name of urban 
renewal without sufficient provision being 
made for their relocation at rents they can 
pay. In others, the new public housing struc- 
tures themselves deteriorate into new 
slums. 

Those who demand overnight solutions 
retort that the failures so far only prove 
that far too littie has been done. But before 
the nation embarks on a grandiose crash 
program, it ought at least to take a realistic 
look at the complexity of what it is trying 
to deal with. 

The complexity could be said to begin 
with a simple statistic. More than five mil- 
lion Negroes, mostly from the rural South, 
have migrated to the Northern cities in the 
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past 15 years or sọ, For economic and other 
reasons they gravitate to the slums. This, 
plus the rapid natural population increase 
am Negroes, helps keep the slums teem- 
ing despite the exodus of many to the 
suburbs, 

It is no offense to these new arrivals to 
observe that often they lack the learning, the 
skills, the general background to make their 
way in a competitive modern economy; it's 
simply a fact and it applies also to whites 
of similar background. Studies show, for ex- 
ample, that sometimes Negro children can 
scarcely communicate with their teachers 
because the children speak a dialect in 
which words and sentence structures do not 
mean the same things as in ordinary 
English. 

In those circumstances the requisite kind 
of cultural assimilation is bound to take 
years, maybe a generation or more, no mat- 
ter how much is done. Even if the slums 
could be physically destroyed in short order 
and replaced with attractive housing, it ob- 
viously could not improve the lot of those 
Negroes (and whites) who are presently un- 
equipped to earn a decent living. The slums, 
therefore, would reemerge. The trouble with 
instant solutions is precisely that they over. 
look the human factor, 

Now, into a situation already vexed by the 
huge migration, enter the civil rights lead- 
ers. They—including those who preached 
and still preach nonviolence—have been 
putting forth at least three doctrines that 
greatly complicate the search for solutions. 

They insist, despite the evidence, that poor 
Negroes late from the rural South can in 
fact have almost immediately the economic 
well being achieved by the American middle 
class by dint of long years of hard work. Thus 
they bulld false hopes leading to disillusion- 
ment. 

They imply, moreover, that conferring that 
well-being is somehow a Negro right. It’s an 
idea that not only goes strongly against the 
American grain; it is also impossible of ful- 
fillment. The most munificent of govern- 
ments cannot bestow prosperity on people not 
yet ready to maintain it. Therein, we think, 
lies the fallacy in the various proposals for a 
Government-provided guaranteed annual 
W. 


age. 

The advocates of nonviolence, finally, none- 
theless advocate civil disodbedience. How- 
ever worthy that tenet traditionally, in 
today's confused conditions it can sow the 
seeds of violence. After all, if it is permissible 
to break the law in Mississippi, why not in 
Michigan? 

On top of all that come the fanatical black 
racists, peddlers of hatred who incite to riot 
and claim they want to see the fall of the 
United States. Nothing suggests that the 
vast majority of Negroes want any truck with 
that line, but if it ever caught on generally, 
it would kill any hopes for the future. For any 
realistic hopes must be based on good will 
and not on bitterness verging on insanity— 
or communism. 

If the Negroes do eschew the extremists 
among them. we believe there are solid 
grounds for hope for the future, despite the 

ess of the present. The best portent 
is simply the enormous progress, out of the 
bleakest of histories, that so many Negroes 
have made. The nation doesn't hear enough 
about it, but the Negro middle and upper 
classes are steadily growing, college gradu- 
ates are becoming more numerous, income 
is rising. 


The experience of the successful Negroes’ 


is relevant to the current chaos, They didn't 
get there by rioting, arson and murder, nor 
by a smothering Federal subsidization, nor by 
promises of instant uplift. They got there the 
way millions of other Americans did, by 
wanting and working for a better life for 
themselves and their children, 

That is the theme the civil rights leaders 
ought to be stressing. At the same time they 
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should really get to work among their own 
people in an effort to prepare the unready 
for taking part in the society, instead of 
directly or indirectly encouraging them to 
violence. The forthright statement of Roy 
Wilkins and others last week, condemning 
the violence, could be s start. 

Is it too late? We don't think so, but It is 


late enough. The begining of hope must be 


an end to this simple-minded business of 
viewing a complex congeries of problems as 
though it were a single one susceptible to 
prompt correction. 


Halt the Bombing of North Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, we do not 
yet know what repercussions will result 
from the loss of two U.S. aircraft over 
China today. We do know that these 
losses and the ensuing dangers were the 
inevitable results of the escalation of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 


I suggest we halt the bombing of North 
Vietnam. I believe the military advantage 
gained by the destruction of targets close 
to the China-North Vietnam border is 
insignificant when compared to the mili- 
tary threat of Chinese entry into the 
Vietnam war. I believe a total suspension 
of the bombing may open the way to a 
settlement of this tragic conflict. 

The Minneapolis Tribune has been a 
supporter of the administration's policy 
in Vietnam. Last week it changed this 
policy and opposed the escalation of the 
bombing. At this point I insert the Trib- 
une’s editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

DANGEROUS ESCALATION OF THE BOMBING 

The extension of U.S. bombing targets al- 
most to the border of China is a dangerous 
escalation of the Vietnam War. Previous ex- 
perience suggests that a stepped-up air war 
in the north will do little to bring Hanol to 
the peace table, and may likely make a politi- 
cal settlement more distant. But even more 
important, bombing targets only 10 miles 
from the Chinese border—the approximate 
distance from downtown Minneapolis to 
downtown St. Paul—raises the specter of pos- 
sible war with China, the world's most popu- 
lous nation. 

In the past, this newspaper has generally 
supported both the goals and the policies of 
the United States—and the Johnson admin- 
istration—in the conduct of this war. How- 
ever, in recent months we have become in- 
creasingly skeptical of some aspects of ad- 
ministration policy, particularly bombing the 
north. On Feb, 10, for example, we sug- 
gested—as have U Thant and many other 
world leaders—a suspension of the bombing 
as an invitation for North Vietnam to talk 
peace. Instead, the administration renewed 
the bombing promptly after the short truce 
of the Lunar new year. Again, on April 25, 
we said our support of U.S. involvement did 
not commit us to support the kind of aerial 
escalation then being made. 

Now the United States has embarked on 
A new round of escalation by intensifying 
attacks in urban areas and by sending planes 
to points less than two minutes—jet time— 
from China's border, This new escalation may 
be President Johnson's reaction to unfavor- 
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able public opinion polls and to irresponsible 
proposals from certain Republican hawks, 
such as Rep. Gerald Ford. Whatever prompt- 
ed it, we believe this new escalation is un- 
wise—in terms of our national interest and 
the cause of peace. 

Reluctant as we are to criticize the Presi- 
dent’s handling of the war, escalation of 
the bombing in such a dangerous way makes 
us. wonder whether the administration is in 
a rut and needs some fresh thinking about 
our entire Asian policy. s 

While we supported this month's decision 
to send more troops to Vietnam, provided 
those troops are used in combative rather 
than supportive roles, we belleve thé time 
has come for the United States to call a halt 
to its dangerous air game in the Hanoi- 
Haiphong delta area and north of there to 
the Chinese border, Bombing In this region 
(north of the 19th or 20th parallels) should 
be suspended, rather than increased. Failure 
to suspend this bombing may at best pro- 
long the war, and at worst may lead the 
United States and China into a far more 
disastrous conflict. 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 12080) to amend 
the Social Security Act-to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, to 
provide benefits for additional categories of 
individuals, to improve the public assistance 
program and programs relating to the wel- 
fare and health of children, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have always been a strong advocate of 
the extension and liberalization of social 
security to provide security and care for 
our elder citizens and I shall continue to 
be one in the future. In this light I would 
like to address myself to reservations I 
have on certain aspects of the Social 
Security Amendments, Because this bill 
does increase social security benefits, 
makes some improvements in medicare, 
and provides Federal assistance for the 
training of social workers I will vote for 
it. However, I cannot pass over some of 
the more disturbing aspects of this legis- 
lation which have come to my attention. 

While social security benefits will be 
increased, the increase is only a token 
one, nowhere near the needs of the 
elderly of our country. Unfortunately, 
over the years benefits from social secu- 
rity have not kept pace with the in- 
creasing cost of living. While in the 
1950’s benefit increases raised benefits to 
a greater extent than was required to 
offset the rise in the cost of living that 
followed, this is no longer the case and 
this increase will not even equal the 
present cost of living let alone provide 
for a further rise in the cost of living. 
The increase of only $6 a month for those 
receiving the minimum payment will 
give the elderly little solace in these days 
of increasing prices. The price index for 
the elderly is even higher than that for 
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the general public which further lessens 
the effect of this increase. In this the 
most affluent country in the world how 
can we expect a person to live on $600 a 
year? Neither this 1244 percent increase 
or the President's proposed 20 percent 
increase would be enough. Only a 50-per- 
cent increase would come close to meet- 
ing the needs of our elder citizens. 

I am also disturbed at the deletion of 
the President's proposal setting a mini- 
mum payment regardless of contributions 
for anyone paying for a period of 25 years 
or more. This was proposed in response 
to a person's being penalized in the early 
years of social security, who while pay- 
ing a substantial portion of his earnings 
gets few benefits today because of a 
much higher standard of living. 

The sections dealing with aid for de- 
pendent children are especially irritating 
to me. I do not feel freezing the propor- 
tion of children on ADC rolls at last 
January's percentage for each State will 
achieve its stated purpose of cutting 
down on illegitimacy. The cause of il- 
legitimacy runs much deeper than our 
welfare system. If an attack is to be made 
on Wegitimacy it must be a responsible 
one, dealing with poverty, lack of job 
training, and inferior housing so preva- 
lent in the slums of our cities. It just is 
not fair to penalize children for the er- 
rors of their parents. It only breeds bit- 
terness and resentment. We also should 
not penalize the individual State who 
must either take on the extra burden of 
making additional payments or cut back 
thelr payments as the proportion of chil- 
dren on welfare increases. 

I fear that the sections dealing with 
ADC are in part a reaction to the riots 
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which have plagued our country this 
summer. The rationale, which I do not 
accept, is that by making it more diffi- 
cult for a person to live on welfare he will 
be forced to get a job which will keep him 
off the streets and lessen his discontent. 
This presupposes that: First, jobs are 
available; and second, that these people 
have the training and education for such 
jobs. The fact is that jobs are not avail- 
able in the private sector for those with 
such little training and education and 
the community work and training pro- 
grams required by the bill are likely to 
be simply make work. Added to this is 
the fact that a great number of people on 
welfare are unemployable. This section 
far from alleviating the causes of the 
discontent which leads to riots will only 
increase it. 

Lastly I am disappointed by the lim- 
itations on the Federal contributions to 
State medicaid programs. Instead of dis- 
couraging liberal programs which States 
like New York have instituted, extend- 
ing benefits to those who need them 
most, they should be encouraged. This 
title will only place the burden on al- 
ready financially overburdened States to 
assume the portion of the costs which 
no longer will be available from the Fed- 
eral Government or force these States to 
cut back their programs. I do not think 
this is just or financially sound. 

In support of the bill, however, let me 
make a few observations on medicare. 
I am pleased to say that the fears of 
some concerning medicare have proven 
to be totally unfounded. There has been 
no run on hospitals. Medical standards 
have not been lowered. And most impor- 
tantly, a measure of security has been 
afforded for our elder citizens in the 
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payment of medical bills which cut so 
deeply into their savings. Our job, 
though, is far from over. Coverage under 
medicare must be expanded to include 
drugs of the elderly who are not in 
hospitals. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that the 
increase in social security benefits is a 
long awaited, if too small, stride forward 
which I hope will be followed by further 
expansion and liberalization in the years 
to come. 


Results of Questionnaire on Major Issues, 


Eighth Congressional District of Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I recently cir- 
culated over 150,000 questionnaires to the 
residents of Indiana's Eighth Congres- 
sional District, inviting them to express 
their opinions on some of the vital is- 
sues of the day. Nearly 15,000 of these 
folks took the opportunity to return this 
questionnaire for my consideration. In 
addition, many of these people wrote 
thoughtful letters which further ex- 
panded their views on these topics. 

I am now submitting, for inclusion in 
the Recorp, a tabulation of the results of 
this questionnaire. I hope that this in- 
formation will be helpful and informa- 
tive for my colleagues in the Congress. 

The tabulation follows: 


COMPLETE FINAL TABULATION OF CONGRESSMAN ZION’S QUESTIONNAIRE 


Percent 
Yes No Undecided 
J. Should Congress enact the President's proposal to increase taxes to help offset the budget deficit? . ose een ee heen eee ee eee 24 69 7 
2. Do you favor a withdrawal of U.S. tr ON I SSS eh a ee Ee Re eae a 37 48 15 
3. Do you think the poverty program has effective in eliminating the cause of 6 — R — 7 85 8 
4. Should Congress approve funds tor development of a muitibill lat antim defense system:: . 35 38 27 
5. Do you belicve that spending for domestic programs should be reduced as a means of holding the line on the national debt? 67 25 8 
6. Do you favor lowering the vote age for Federal elections to 16/ꝶ7 .. B 46 50 4 
7. Do you tavor a direct popular vote tor President? eee em Se — VAR wee 79 15 6 
8. Soos 2 tax credits for businesses which would train young people in useful occupations as proposed by my Human Investment Act legis- 2 stin 1 
.. d . ee . B 
9, Do you believe the aaa ype ot those drawing social security benefits should be removed SI 4 5 
10, Should the United States be obligated militarily in any conflict in the Middle Fast. .. ...... ... eee Ss DERIN 12 74 14 
II. Do you feel we should expand trade with the Soviet Union and other Communist nations who supply aid to North Vietnam? . 7 83 10 
12. Do you beliave Federal tax revenues should be shared with the States d).. 64 23 13 
13. Should congres permit tax credits for some portion of college tuition costs „„ 60 33 7 
14. Should the Federal Government restrict the sale of firearms? ~... ------ >- oe ß ae eae en Le LS ay 49 7 


Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN TES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the serious delay in final action 
on S. 953—the food stamp bill. 

This bill has been in conference for 
several weeks, but there has been no ac- 
tion to resolve the House-Senate difer- 
ences. The point at issue is the length of 
the extension. The House bill calls for a 


single-year extension—through June 30, 
1968. The Senate bill calls for a 3-year 
extension. 

I urge my colleagues on the House con- 
ference committee to accept the Senate 
version, or, at the very minimum, a 2- 
year extension. An extension beyond 
June 30, 1968, is necessary so that both 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
States can move forward with this pro- 
gram. 

The uncertainty now created by the 
delay in Congress and the added uncer- 
tainties which would be created under a 
l-year extension will impede the very 
thing the House is seeking—an efficient, 
well-administered program, that meets 
the need for dietary improvements 
among the poor. 


Uncertainty—the inability to plan 

ahead for reasonable periods—is the 
source of inefficiency. State agencies 
cannot submit plans to their legislatures 
far enough in advance to provide the ad- 
ministrative budgets they need to insure 
proper program s on. 
Counties and cities who have been 
waiting in Une to get the program are 
reluctant to invest the money and staff 
time needed to inaugurate the program 
when they have no guarantee that it will 
continue beyond next June. 

States and counties which are now 
participating are reluctant to spend 
funds and staff time to improve their 
operations or to reach more eligible peo- 
ple. They want assurances that food 
stamps will be available after next June. 
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I should like to emphasize that I agree 
with my colleagues on the House Agri- 
culture Committee about the need for a 
periodic review of this program, and the 
results of its operation. However, the 
record during the past 3 years of opera- 
tions under the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
has not raised any basic questions as to 
the method, prudence, or propriety of 
Federal, State, and local administration. 
Therefore, I am convinced that the com- 
mittee can continue effectively to carry 
out its. fundamental responsibilities 
without jeopardizing orderly program 


m. 

The level of expansion would, of 
course, continue to be governed by an- 
nual appropriations. 

Therefore, I hope the conferees will 
move promptly toward final action on 
this bill. I hope they will find it possible 
to agree on a 3-year extension. If this is 
not possible, I would urge an extension 
of at least 2 years. 


“Notebook” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of Califprnia. Mr. 
Speaker, the very able publisher of the 
Morning News in San Leandro, Calif., 
Mr, Abe Kofman, writes a column called 
“Notebook.” 

It gives me great pleasure to insert in 
the Recorp his column for August 4, 1967, 
pertaining to Bill Romwall, a great fel- 
low and good friend. 

Bill Romwall has served the business 
interests of the East Bay well. He has 
always been extremely interested in the 
community in which he lives and in ad- 
vancing it to make it a better place in 
which to live. 

The article is as follows: 

NOTEBOOK 
(By Abe Kofman) 

Bill Romwall . . a name perhaps better 
known to all Southern Alameda County men 
and women than people who are sup- 
posed to be more important. I say “sup- 
posed" only because no one is more import- 
ant to this area and community than is Bill 
Romwall. Lived in San Leandro during the 
Cherry Days . and the Fourth of July 
Celebrations . . . when horses were in their 
prime during parades .. . when San Lean- 
dro started to forge ahead in both housing 
projects and the very necessary industrial 
additions that came to San Leandro. Bill 
was a gib-wig in Eastshore Neighbors ...a 
group of dedicated people who had one 
major interest. the building up of San 
Leandro, 

Bill was also a V.I.P. at Lincoln Engigneer- 
ing Company. a firm located in Berkeley 
A of last month came time for Bill... 
because of Company regulations to say 
goodbye to Lincoln because of retirement 
age. This writer is acquainted with the re- 
tirement age for Lincoln . . for us we're 
happy this has taken place . . now Romwall 
will be with The Morning News. 

Perhaps the best way to pay credit to this 
great guy is to print articles that found their 
way into my possession. First one is dated 
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July 19... addressed to Mr. G. W. Romwall 
Dear Bill: It certainly does not seem 
possible that the time has arrived for you to 
start doing the things that you probably have 
always wanted to do... but never seemed to 
have found the time to accomplish, This 65th 
birthday seems to catch up with all of us 
much faster than anticipated when we were 
in our 20’s. Your association with Lincoln 
Engineering Co. of California has been very 
pleasant from my standpoint personally. It is 
always gratifying to have an associate with 
the company whom we know is forever doing 
everything within his power to help the busi- 
ness succeed. There are times in every em- 
ployee's life when he, I am sure, doubts the 
sincerity of management and the company 
-.. but I have always felt that we enjoyed 
your loyalty and sincerity. Many times man- 
agement must make decisions that are not 
accepted and understood by some of the em- 
ployees .. as it is a difficult task in this day 
and age to operate any business profitably 
... and unless it is operated profitably, we 
don't have employees. We have always felt 
that regardless of these decisions ... you 
have had an understanding of our problems. 
While we hate to see you go... we know that 
you will be able to enjoy some of the luxuries 
of coffee in bed and knowing you won't have 
to make that 8:00 a.m. bell at the office. We 
wish you well and good health for many years 
in the future. Kindnest personal regards 
L. L. Meikle, President.” 

Bill was also recipient of a telegram from 
Lincoln’s St. Louis Office ... from Jack 
O'Donnell, the Sales Manager. Was sent to 
Spengers during a “surprise” retirement testi- 
monial dinner in Bill's honor. Expressed Lin- 
coln's thanks for his 22 years of excellent 
service. The two messages were read at said 
“retirement dinner.” Because of the high es- 
teem in which Romwall was held at his place 
of business. .. he was toasted with heaps of 
praise during the dinner by his fellow em- 
ployees .. . something this writer is sure Bill 
deserved. 

Bill is vacationing right now. . . will be 
back on the job” after August 7th ... tak- 
ing his place with members of this newspaper 
editorial staff. Tells me “praise from my fel- 
low workers was made doubly precious with 
the knowledge that I will be moving directly 
into another career . that of reporting for 
the Kofman newspapers on a full time basis,” 
All of us are happy to have Romwall with 
us... confident his contribution will be ap- 
preciated by the entire family of The Morn- 
ing News subscribers. He's the optimistic sort 
of a guy ... concludes his message with ... 
“Perhaps we'll have a second retirement din- 
ner about 22 years from now... when I'm 
too old to carry on.” Bill ole fellow. .. we're 
never goin’ to get too old! 


International Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the very beginning of our life as a nation, 
the colorful spectacle of a drum and bugle 
corps on parade has symbolized the spirit 
of freedom which has marked the birth 
and growth of America. Over the years, 
drum and bugle parades have inspired 
the hearts of many of our citizens with a 
devotion to liberty and pride in the 
United States of America. 

This year, during the week of Septem- 
ber 2-9, International Drum Corps Week 
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will be celebrated across the Nation and 
in Canada. I am proud to call attention 
to the young people—numbering over 
1 million—who participate in this 
pageantry. 

In these disquieting times, when some 
of our young people are turning to vio- 
lence and delinquency, it is most en- 
couraging to see so many engaged in this 
wholesome activity. The drum and bugle 
corps, whose motto is “Pageantry and 
Patriotism—Youth on Parade,” is doing 
a great service to this Nation by build- 
ing the qualities of good citizenship and 
leadership which are so important to the 
survival and health of a democracy. 

The sight of a drum and bugle corps on 
parade never fails to bring to mind the 
many courageous Americans who have 
gallantly served this country and its 
ideals, as well as those who are doing so 
today. America’s drum and bugle corps, 
by virtue of its patriotic, wholesome, 
character-building activities, merits our 
admiration and respect. International 
Drum Corps Week brings this important 
activity to the attention of the American 
people, and I hope all Americans will 
support its continued growth in the 
future, I am proud to join many of my 
colleagues in Congress on this occasion in 
saluting the drum and bugle corps during 
International Drum Corps Week. 


Where Is World Opinion? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
national Red Cross recently confirmed 
that Egypt had used poison gas to mur- 
der Yemen civilians, yet not a word 
has been said against this atrocity in 
the United Nations. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the August 3, 1967 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal concerning this matter. 

The editorial follows: 

WHERE Is WORLD OPINION? 

The International Red Cross has confirmed 
that Egypt has slaughtered Yemeni civilians 
with poison gas. The ephemeral force known 
as world opinion predictably has rendered its 
moral judgment with deafening silence. 

Three years ago, by contrast, world opinion 
boiled in outrage when U.S. commanders 
used non-lethal tear gis to disperse Vietcong 
guerrillas firing from behind a shield of ci- 
villans, 

There is no reason to be surprised, for no 
inconsistency is involved. World opinion com- 
prises chiefiy the editorials of Europe's left- 
wing political press and the posturing of 
the United Nations’ fuzzy-minded neutral- 
ists. It can thus be ccunted on to be con- 
sistently anti-American. 

Somehow, though, this lesson hasn't pene- 
trated the minds of those Americans who 
continue to argue that U.S. foreign policy 
should be designed to get good reviews from 
world opinion. The next time those argu- 
ments come up, it will pay to remember the 
corpses Red Cross doctors examined in 
Yemen. 
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They are a gruesome reminder that what 
Passes for world opinion is an essentially hy- 
pocritical force that should never sway the 
United States from following its own best 
Judgment. 


Where To Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Public is obviously incensed at the pros- 
pect of a 10-percent income tax sur- 
charge which has been demanded from 
the Congress by the President. This 
morning's Chicago Tribune offers some 
practical suggestions as to where reduc- 
tions can be made in Federal spending 
which could well make the request un- 
necessary. In view of the helpful nature 
of this editorial, I am placing it in the 
.Recorp, hopefully that it will undergo 
Proper scrutiny, especially by the De- 
tense Department: 

Warre To Cur 


President Johnson, in asking Congress the 
Other day to impose a 10 per cent income tax 
Surcharge, sought to mollify the irritated 
taxpayer with soothing remarks about his 
efforts to hold down expenditures, particu- 
larly those of the military. 

The President's tax message said he had 
directed Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mo- 
Namara, a pacesetter“ in government em- 
ciency and economy, to make a “searching 
review” of all defense spending and to “cut 
costs wherever possible.” 

“Any organization that has so greatly ex- 
Panded in so short a time,” Mr. Johnson 
declared, “is bound to have some areas in 
which further economies can be achieved or 
less essential expenditures stretched out.” 

Altho, Mr. Johnson did not so specify, a 
leading target for the economy ax is the 
Civilian empire with which Secretary Mo- 
Namara has surrounded himself. The Journal 
of the Armed Forces reported that civilian 
employment in the department of defense 
has grown to enormous proportions in the 
six and one-half years McNamara has been 
in office. 

The number of permanent civilian posi- 
tions in the 1968 fiscal defense budget stands 
at 1,236,369, an increase of more than 200,000 
since the last Eisenhower budget was pre- 
sented to Co In that time, McNamara 
has almost tripled the number of high-pay- 
ing civilian jobs and added 2.3 billion dollars 
to the civilian payroll, which stands at 8.1 
billion dollars in the 1968 budget. 

Adding 200,000 jobs and more than 2 bil- 
lion dollars to the civilian payroll is a re- 
Markable accomplishment for a cabinet 
Officer who had been held out to his peers 
by the President as a model in efficient and 
economical business management. 

Civilian jobs on McNamara’s personal staff 
also have mushroomed. They totaled about 
1,500 when he first entered the Pentagon. In 
the 1968 budget there are 74,145 of them, 
enough to fill out five divisions of troops, and 
7,000 more than in the preceding year. 

If numbers alone counted, McNamara 
could also round up several armies, fleets, 
and air forces from the other 1,162,224 per- 
manent civilian employes employed directly 
by the army, navy, air force, and marine 
corps. Nor does this huge “military” payroll 
cover those engaged in such “civil” activities 
as administering the Panama Canal Zone, 
maintaining cemeteries, etc, They number 
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50,000 and their pay is 382 million dollars. 

In every area of the McNamara civilian 
empire there have been increases, but none 
so striking as that of the top three “super- 
grades,” where salaries range from $20,000 
to $28,000. McNamara boosted their number 
from 359 in fiscal 1962 to 931 in fiscal 1968, 

That amounts to 800 civilian spear carriers 
for every top salarled McNamara civilian. Not 
even the military can come close. By con- 
trast, as the Journal pointed out, there are 
2,600 uniformed personnel for each general 
or admiral. It pays to be a McNamara civilian. 


Legislation To Eliminate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Is Imperatively Urgent 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent revelations, by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the testimony of 
other authorities, concerning the ac- 
celerating crime rate in this country is 
most alarming and the particular statis- 
tics showing the steady growth in juve- 
nile delinquency throughout the Nation 
is nearly frightening to the average 
citizen. 

The Congress and the country have, I 
believe, a high obligation to extend every 
effort and resource in trying to decrease 
the general crime rate and especi_lly re- 
duce the most disturbing advance in ju- 
venile delinquency. In response to this 
obligation and in fulfillment of this 
wholesome objective, the esteemed and 
industrious chairman and dedicated 
members of the House Education and 
Labor Committee have approved a Lill 
designed to strengthen the operations 
of the Nation’s juvenile courts and pro- 
ject programs of constructive and en- 
lightening help to potentially delinquent 
youngsters. 

In a prudently realistic approach and 
with conviction that substantial research 
in delinquency causes is already under- 
way, with some of the results available, 
the committee has recommended that 
more money and concentration should be 
directed toward strengthening existing 
rehabilitation programs and improving 
the operations and services of youth de- 
tention centers. With additional pru- 
dence, although questioned by some, the 
committee has recommended a limited 
authorization, to 1 year, of $25 million, 
with the understanding that the Con- 
gress will review the results and the ef- 
fectiveness of the program at the end of 
the year for continued legislative action. 

Mr. Speaker, this country is unfortu- 
nately faced today with many critical 


and complex problems, solutions to which 


seem to remain tragically unclear. How- 
ever, there is one thing of which we may 
be certain; the youth of this country is 
our greatest asset for the future. This 
bill, H.R. 12120, represents a sound step 
forward in meeting our obligation to help 
our troubled youth to become tomorrow’s 
stable, responsible citizens. I most ear- 
nestly hope this House will soon be 
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granted the opportunity to consider H.R. 
12120 and I further earnestly hope it will 
be granted resounding approval in the 
national interest. 


Exempted Magazines Doubt IRS Has 
Right To Tax Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Boy Scouts 
from all over the world convened this 
month at the 12th World Jamboree of 
Scouts in Farragut State Park in Idaho. 
As the father of a son who has enjoyed 
and profited greatly from the Scouting 
movement, I certainly pay the highest 
tribute to the Boy Scouts who help to 
turn out real men and outstanding citi- 
zens, as every Member of this body will 
agree. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that there 
are those who would put roadblocks in 
the way of Scouting and its many good 
deeds. I have always labored under the 
impression that doing something to 
hinder Scouting would be a little like 
being against God, mother, and country. 
Evidently I have been somewhat naive 
in this impression, although it does not 
lessen my desire to help Scouting one bit. 
Nevertheless, not too long ago, here in 
the Nation’s Capitol, a witness appear- 
ing at a hearing of the Internal Revenue 
Service had some startling things to say 
regarding the Scouts. 

Mr, Speaker, at this point, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp a news story by 
United Press International which ap- 
peared in the Thursday, July 20, issue 
of the Washington Evening Star. I have 
eliminated the name of the individual 
who made the comments about the Boy 
Scouts of America. I did this because I do 
not want to criticize this individual as 
much as I want to call attention to the 
real culprit—the group which seeks to 
hinder the work of the Boy Scouts and 
of other voluntary organizations in this 
country. I am talking about the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

The article follows: 

EXEMPTED MAGAZINES Doust IRS Has RIGHT 
To Tax THEM 

Attorneys for the National Geographic So- 
ciety and other tax-exempt magazine pub- 
lishers have told the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice it has no right to tax their profits on 
advertising revenue. 

“Let the Congress act on this matter,” 
Washington attorney Arthur B, Hanson said 


at an IRS hearing yesterday on a proposed 
ruling to impose levies on income from activ- 
ities “unrelated” to purposes for which or- 
ganizations were granted their exemptions, 

But a private magazine publisher in- 
sisted the tax agency could act without Con- 
gress rewriting a 1950 law on the unrelated 
income. : 

. . . Who puts out magazines on munici- 
pal, educational, and matters, 
pointed specifically to “Boy’s Life,” the maga- 
gine of the Boy Scouts of America, as one 
periodical that should lose its exemption. 


“This could well be the Boy Scouts ‘good 
deed’ of the year for 1967," . . . testified. 


He quoted from a “Boy's Life” report that 
its advertising helps young boys “in the de- 
velopment ot brand preference and the ablilty 
to buy sensibly.” then he commented: 

“I am hopeful that ... the leaders of 
the Boy Scouts of America will voluntarily 
conclude that it is more important to teach 
respect for the taxpaying process than to 
teach the development of brand preference.” 

Hanson's challenge of IRS jurisdiction was 
supported by Kenneth H. Liles, an attorney 
representing the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., which publishes Transport Topics 
each week. 

Further opposition, In the second of three 
days of hearings, came from spokesmen for 
the New England Journal of Medicine and 
the Journal of Bone Joint Surgery. 


As many of you in this body know, the 
IRS held hearings on proposed regula- 
tions to impose taxes on so-called unre- 
lated income from advertising in the 
publications of various tax-exempt or- 
ganizations, including Boys Life, the 
magazine of the Boy Scouts of America. 
As I have said, my criticism is leveled 
not at the man who made these state- 
ments, but at the IRS which seeks to 
establish such a tax without congres- 
sional action. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that if such so- 
called unrelated income should be taxed 
that this be done only after appropriate 
hearings before the respected Committee 
on Ways and Means and after this 
House, and Congress as a whole, has 
acted on new legislation. 

Personally, I support the legislation in- 
troduced by colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle which would make it absolutely 
clear to the IRS that magazines pub- 
lished by tax-exempt organizations are 
tax exempt. If it takes passage of such 
legislation to make it clear to the IRS 
that Congress writes tax laws, then I urge 
Congress to take appropriate action. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend Con- 
gressmen Jor, T. BROYHILL, Republican 
of Virginia; James F. Barrix, Republican 
of Montana; JohN C. Warts, Democrat 
of Kentucky; THomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican of Missouri; and TIM LEE CARTER, 
Republican of Kentucky, who have in- 
troduced the needed legislation to pre- 
vent the hindering of the work of such 
outstanding organizations as the Boy 
Scouts of America. I also want to com- 
mend my colleague, the Congressman 
from Missouri, Dr. Durwarp G. HALL, for 
his earlier remarks exposing the efforts 
of IRS to tax the Boy Scouts magazine 
and other such publications. 


Soviets Lead World in Shipping Buildup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
present administration seems unable to 
grasp the seriousness of the problems 
` facing the merchant marine industry in 
this Nation. For more than 2 years the 
Nation has been anxiously awaiting the 
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announcement of a new maritime policy 
by the President. So far no policy has 
been announced by the White House. 

The new Secretary of Transportation 
has taken an arrogant attitude toward 
the plight of the martime industry. He 
seems only intent on building up his em- 
pire. He clearly does not care about find- 
ing solutions to maritime problems. 

What does it take to wake up the ad- 
ministration? Must we sink every ship? 
Must this Nation’s international ship- 
ping and its merchant fleet fall to abso- 
lute zero before the White House does 
something? 

The administration says it is for jobs. 
But it fails to propose any new ideas for 
training merchant seamen. And so ships 
sail without adequate crews. The admin- 
istration says it is for building industry. 
Yet the Transportation Secretary pro- 
poses exporting jobs and industry by 
building American-flag ships in foreign 
shipyards. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, this recent re- 
port by Paul Wohl in the August 19, 1967, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
will help to wake up the White House, 
before it is too late. It gives hard facts 
about the remarkable growth and vigor 
of the Soviet merchant fleet. 

SOVIETS LEAD WORLD IN SHIPPING BUILDUP 
(By Paul Wohl) 

Merchant shipping is the Soviet Union's 
bridge to the world. Its unprecedented ex- 
pansion increases the Kremlin's bargaining 
power in world affairs. 

During the Middle East crisis, Western in- 
terests asked themselves anxiously whether 
the Soviets could not pick up all or part of 
the oil which the Arab states refused to ship 
to the West. 

At that time Soviet tanker tonnage already 
was more than half as large as that of the 
United States (2.726 million gross tons as 
compared to 4.568 million gross tons as of 
June, 1968). 

There was the possibility that the Soviets 
might charter tanker tonnage under Liber- 
lan or Norwegian registry (the largest tanker 


tonnage in the world). But the Soviet Union, ' 


for various reasons, was not ready for such 
an undertaking. 


YOUNG AND SPEEDY 


Soviet shipping is engaged in a more solid 
enterprise. Its increase during the past five 
years has been extraordinary (from 5.5 to 9.5 
million deadweight tons), faster even than 
that of Japan. In the next five years the 
Soviets expect to expand their Merchant Ma- 
rine from its present 9.5 to 15 or 17 million 
deadweight tons. 

The Soviet Merchant Marine is one of the 
youngest in the world. Four-fifths of its ves- 
sels were built in the past 10 years; two- 
thirds have a speed of more than 14 knots. 

In the past, most Soviet merchantmen 
were built abroad. Now Soviet yards produce 
40 percent of the new tonnage. Only 10 per- 
cent comes from capitalist countries. The 
balance is built in Poland, East Germany, 
Yugoslavia, Romania, and Bulgaria. The 
Soviets supply navigation instruments and 
radio equipment. 

For Western shipyards, which banked on 
Soviet orders in years of recession, this is a 
severe blow. 

The Soviets operate 29 shipping lines serv- 
icing ports in 38 countries, Minister of the 
Merchant Marine Victor G. Bakayev told the 
Moscow weekly, New Times, in June. 

In March, it was reported that every third 
day a Soviet cargo ship called at an Algerian 
port. At least 100 Soviet vessels, usually fully 
loaded, constantly ply the West African 
route. On the return voyage from Africa, 
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Soviet diesel ships now frequently are char- 
tered by West European firms. 

There is a Soviet-Prench, a Soviet-Japa- 
nese, a Soviet-Indian and, since February, 
even a Soviet-Spanish line. There also are 
lines run jointly with British, West German, 
Dutch and Belgian firms. 

While in the past the Soviets concentrated 
on small, sturdy freighters, they now build 
larger ships of various types. Among them: 
15,000-deadweight-ton cargo liners with 13,- 
000-horsepower steam turbines capable of 
making 19 knots and with a cruising range, 
without refueling, of more than 12,000 miles. 

Another standard-type vessel turned out 
by Soviet yards is a 7,500-ton cargo ship for 
service in the Arctic. These ships, which can 
make 15 knots, are said to be capable of 
negotiating the northern seaway around 
Siberia without icebreaker support. 

In tankers, too, the Soviets are going in 
for bigger vessels. Today the average Soviet 
tanker has little more than half the average 
capacity of a United States tanker, But the 
Leningrad shipyards now are turning out 
so-called Sonya-type tankers of 45,000 dead- 
weight tons, which ranks among the larger 
ships of their class. Yugoslavia is building 
18,000-ton tankers, and Poland, 16,000-ton 
tankers, for the Soviet Union. 

BIG ANNUAL INCREASE 


From Italian and Japanese shipyards the 
Soviets are getting refrigerator vessels, 

There are few passenger ships. 

The Soviet merchant fleet, which increased 
by 435 percent since 1950 (compared with a 
93 percent increase for the rest of the world), 
now adds every year more than a million 
gross tons to its present tonnage. 

(The gross ton is the traditional measure- 
ment of merchant vessels; it is more com- 
plex than the deadweight ton, because it 
takes in the size of the hold. Shipping ton- 
nage in gross tons is usually smaller than 
the same tonnage expressed in deadweight 
tons. Thus, total United States tonnage as 
of June, 1966, amounted to some 27 million 
deadweight tons, or 20 million gross tons.) 

In 1958, the Soviets had 730 merchant ves- 
sels. By the end of this year they are expected 
to have 1,700 vessels, A recent inquiry in the 
shipyards of the capitalist world indicates 
that capitalist tonnage will increase between 
1966 and 1970 by 20 to 25 percent. In the 
same period the Soviet Merchant Marine is 
expected to increase by 50 percent. 

Coastwise shipping is much less important 
than in the past. Today, nine-tenths of the 
Soviet Union's shipping capacity is engaged 
in international trade, but part of Soviet ex- 
ports still is moved by foreign carriers. 


HALP MOVED BY SEA 


According to a statement by Mr. Bakayev 
in Paris last April, the volume of Soviet goods 
carried by foreign merchant vessels last year 
was equal to four times the total Soviet mari- 
time traffic in 1958. 

More than half of Soviet foreign trade now 
moves by sea (in 1965, nearly 92 million tons 
out of 174 million tons; the corresponding 
figures for 1960 were 44 million tons by sea 
and 49 million tons by rail; the total in 1960 
was 99 million tons). 

The Soviets have very little maritime trade 
with the United States, but trade with Latin 
America is increasing. Between 8 and 10 mil- 
lion tons of Soviet goods are moved to Cuba 
every year. The long Cuban route and the 
even longer route to Vietnam are a big burden 
for Soviet merchant ships. 

In order to cope with these distances, the 
Sovlets seek to speed up their turnover. The 
Soviet monthly Morskoi Flot (Maritime 
Fleet) says the dally turnover in Soviet-bloc 
ports is larger than in Western ports, 


HUGE PROFITS LISTED 
According to Mr. Bakayev, Soviet merchant 


shipping has become a profitable enterprise, 
especially since the introduction of “Liber- 


— 
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Manism” (a system whereby profit should 
be the main test of the efficiency of an 
enterprise), as it is called in the West. Thus 
the Latvian shipping line operating mainly 
from Riga is supposed to have increased its 
turnover in overseas traffic by 11.5 percent 
Since last July and Its profits by 26.6 percent. 

Altogether, writes Mr. Bakayev in Pravda 
of Aug. 1, the Soviet merchant fleet has 
brought in several hundred million rubles 
Of profit in recent years. 

In order to speed up operations, computer 
techniques have been introduced. At present 
there is one computer center in Leningrad 
and another one in the Merchant Marine 
Ministry in Moscow. 

Reading Mr. Bakayev, one must assume 
that Soviet captains are accomplished math- 
ematicians. While mathematics always has 
been a Russian strong point, one wonders 
how Soviet shipping will make out with 
the amount of paper work in store for it 
under the proposed system of automation. 

But progress continues. New ports have 
Sprung up (they also are under the Ministry 
of Merchant Marine). Thus the port of Dyi- 
chevak near Odessa already surpasses Odes- 
sa in freight turnover. In the Far East the 
Soviets hope to expand and radically mod- 
ernize the port of Nakhodka with the help 
of the Japanese. Other new ports are being 
built along the northern sea route, 


SOVIETS JOIN GROUPS 


Merchant shipping is one line of Soviet 
economic activity which unfolds under the 
eyes of the West. There can be no “iron cur- 
tain" in international shipping. Thus the 
Soviets have joined several of the interna- 
tional shipping conferences through which 
Private shipping companies seek to regulate 
freight rates. 

The Soviet Union belongs to almost all 
international maritime conventions and its 
Vessels have participated in numerous res- 
cue operations. Last year the Soviets say they 
Saved 109 sailors of Greek, Danish, Japanese, 
Swedish and Norwegian origin. 

Soviet seamen, who only five years ago 
frequently made a sloppy appearance, now 
are fairly well dressed and their ships usual- 
ly look freshly painted and clean. 

The emergence of the Soviets as the world’s 
sixth biggest maritime power, ranking be- 
hind the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth, Norway, Liberia, Japan and 
Greece (in this order), is an entirely new 
departure and, apparently, only a beginning. 

While Soviet merchant tonnage is expected 
to increase by 50 percent in the current 
five-year-plan period, it alms to expand its 
traffic by 80 percent. 


Economy Snaps Back, Foils Bearish 
Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Hobart 
Rowen, a perceptive writer on economic 
affairs, discussed the economy and the 
President's request for increased tax 
revenue in editions of the Washington 
Post for August 20, 1967. The column 
usefully ties together in clear fashion 
the disparate views in respect to the 
economy. Under unanimous consent I 
place it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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Economy Snaps Back, Forts BEARISH CRITICS 
(By Hobart Rowen) 
Things are perking up again, and the 
about the economy have had to 
beat a hasty retreat. Some of them had con- 
fidently predicted that we'd be in a recession 
now. 

But with economic activity on the up-tick, 
the Gloomy Gus contingent has been re- 
duced to saying: “It’s true that things are 
brighter, but that doesn’t mean we’re in for 
a big boom.” : 

We will have to wait to see whether the 
economy develops that extra edge of exuber- 
ance associated with excessive demand. It 
may not, especially if the President's defla- 
tionary program—composed of tax increases 
and spending cuts—gets through Congress. 

But the more Important point is that the 
economy, despite the wars in Vietnam and 
the cities at home, has come smartly through 
a period of readjustment. Once again, con- 
sumers are in the stores—buying instead of 
looking—and corporate profits, which had 
edged down early in the year, have turned 
up again. 

Throughout the whole period that the 
Gloomy Guses were crying “recession,” the 
over-all unemployment level never exceeded 
4 per cent. The latest figure is 3.9 per cent. 

Economic council chairman Gardner Ack- 
ley and his associates proved to be much bet- 
ter forecasters than those alarmists who saw 
disaster ahead. It is true that Ackley & Co. 
did not expect 1967 to get off to as slow a start 
as it did. But to their credit, they recom- 
mended stimulative actions earlier this year 
when they were necessary. 

The latest Federal Reserve Board produc- 
tion index, for July, is almost as high as the 
level of a year ago, although still down from 
the December peak. Personal income in both 
June and July increased briskly. 

This adds up, as Ackley says, to evidence of 
an economy that is once again “buoyant.” 
Even a critic like economist Pierre Rinfret 
concedes that a recovery has taken place, and 
that Gross National Product in the 4th quar- 
ter of this year will be running at a rate of 
$805 billion. 

That implies an advance in the July-Sep- 
tember period, and again in the October- 
December quarter of a boom-style $15 billion 
for each three months. 

All of the f ing might be just an ex- 
ercise in finger-pointing at those who haven't 
yet had the good grace to say they were 
wrong, were it not for the painful fact that 
these same misguided worriers now insist 
that higher taxes will end the “incipient 
boomlet.” 

Better, says the New York Tirhes edi- 
torlally, to cut expenditures for the space 
program, agriculture, and other nonmilitary 
endeavors. Thus, the New York Times joins 
hands with some members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee—and others who need a re- 
fresher course in basic economics—who fall 
to see that cutting spending is just as de- 
flationary as raising taxes. 

The Times can't have it both ways. If it 
fears that boosted taxes would cut short the 
“boomlet,”’ it should have the same concern 
about reduced spending. 

Another strange argument put forward 
against raising taxes is that the Government 
has such a big debt to carry that borrowing 
another $7.4 billion (the amount to be 
brought into the Treasury in fiscal 1968 by 
higher taxes) wouldn't matter much. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT 


Tell that to the housing industry and 
municipalities whose tongues were hanging 
out last year for a couple of hundred million 
dollars that they couldn't borrow! 

It would be just dandy if the Times could 
have its way, and the Vietnam escalation 
ended, That would reorder the Nation's pri- 
orities, and we wouldn’t be in the present 
budgetary bind. 
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But that is just wishful thinking at the 
moment, Critics must be realistic, even when 
it hurts. For example, it would be nice to 
have tax reform, as Congressman Henry 
Reuss suggests. But Congress isn't going to 
pass a reform bill at this session. And tax 
reform bills, anyway, rarely yield revenue: 
what is gained from plugged loopholes is gen- 
erally distributed elsewhere. 

Nor is it realistic to think that Congress 
will cut spending by significant amounts— 
not in wasteful areas like space and certainly 
not in unnecessary subsidies for the water, 
„ and agriculture lobby inter- 
ests. 

Unless the Nation is ready to accept a 7 
and 8 per cent interest rate structure, it thus 
must acknowledge the unhappy need for 
higher taxes. Fighting a war on borrowed 
money alone means that the price of money 
will have to go up. And higher interest rates 
hit the economy in an uneven way.. 

Among other things, higher interest rates 
put a crimp in the construction industry. 
And let's face it, the construction industry is 
one of the main sources of jobs for unskilled 
and less-skilled Negro labor. 

The festering problems of the cities, al- 
ready refiecting the Nation’s preoccupation 
with the Vietnam war, would be worsened if 
we try to pay for all of its costs by cutting 
other spending or letting interest rates soar. 


Newport, Tenn., Plain Talk Editorializes 
on Our Nuclear Edge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the August 17, 1967, Newport, 
Tenn., Plain Talk, which I am sure will 
be of interest to my colleagues and the 
readers of the RECORD. 

I think we will also agree that we can- 
not permit a nuclear gap to exist, and I 
hope we will take all the necessary action 
to prevent such an occurrence. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

Our NUCLEAR Eben 


Of growing concern to a number of legis- 
lators in Congress is the prospect of a change 
in the nuclear balance between the United 
States and Russia. A recent report by the 
American Security Council to the House 
Armed Service Committee is the cause of 
some of it. 

The implications of the report are grave 
and if it’s an accurate projection of the 
future trend the United States is on the way 
to losing its once-great nuclear weapons edge 
over the Soviet Union, By 1971, says the re- 
port, "a massive megatonnage gap will have 
developed.” 

The report biames civilian leaders in the 
Pentagon, notably Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara, for a slowdown in U.S. nu- 
clear weapons progress. The U.S.S.R. is re- 
portedly well ahead of the United States in 
two vital categories—anti-missile defense 
and orbital bomb capacity. 

The report indicts civilian leaders in 
charging them with discounting chances of 
a Russian attack, with believing that Russia 
desires to live in peaceful co-existence. 

Whether or not estimates of Russia's in- 
tensions are accurate, it would be folly to 
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allow a nuclear weapons gap to develop. Such 
a gap was alleged in the 1960 presidential 
election campaign—and it later turned out 
no gap had, after all, existed. If a gap is 
indeed developing today, Congress must take 
the necessary action, even at considerable 
cost to reverse the trend. 


India’s Progress With Self-Help Pro- 
grams—Rebuttal to Foreign Affairs 
Committee Minority Views on India and 
United States Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
recent committee report on the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1967, H.R. 12048, a 
minority of the foreign affairs committee 
was highly critical of the policies of 
India, a major recipient of U.S. aid funds. 
I would like to use this opportunity to 
comment on some of their criticisms, I 
believe that India has made progress on a 
number of fronts. 

First, there is the question of food 
production. 

In the fall of 1965, the Indian Govern- 
ment announced, on its own and not as a 
result of “pressuring” from the outside, 
that increased agriculture production 
would be given top priority in its develop- 
ment plans and that a whole new strategy 
would be pursued. This strategy relies 
very heavily on providing modern inputs 
like fertilizer, new seeds, and water plus 
the assurance of attractive prices to the 
food producers to enable them to use 
these modern inputs at a profit. The rapid 
introduction of these new inputs would 
not be possible without the groundwork 
that has been laid over the past 15 years 
through demonstration, extension and 
information programs to acquaint the 
Indian farmer with new techniques. 

Even though only 2 years has passed 
since the beginning of the agricultural 
revolution in India, significant progress 
has been accomplished. Outlays for agri- 
culture and community development ac- 
count for about 18 percent of total de- 
velopment outlays in 1966-67, compared 
with 14 percent in 1965-66 and an average 
of less than 13 percent in the first 4 years 
of the third plan. 

Indian fertilizer consumption has also 
expanding very rapidly. India’s import 
bill for fertilizer has increased from $65 
million in 1965 to an estimated $300 mil- 
lion this year. Domestic production of 
fertilizer is also increasing from about 
375,000 tons in 1964-65 to a target of al- 
most 600,000 tons in 1966-67. 

There are other new programs which 
have been started. The Indian Govern- 
ment has a target of sowing 15 million 
acres with new high yielding varieties of 
seed during the current crop year and 
32 million by the end of 1971. 

New programs have been started to 
survey the water resources of Northern 
India, and to bring about more effective 
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utilization of available water in support 
of intensive agriculture rather than as 
drought relief. By 1971 acreage under ir- 
rigation is expected to reach 111 million 
acres or about one-third of all of India’s 
cultivated farmland. New credit regula- 
tions have been promulgated to extend 
credit to farmers on the basis of produc- 
tion rather than on the basis of fixed 
assets. 

Recent reports on the Indian crop 
year which ended April 1967 give evi- 
dence that price incentives, fertilizers 
and new seeds may be taking hold. The 
rice production in South Indian States 
not affected by the second drought ex- 
ceeded the alltime high, and wheat pro- 
duction in the important “bread basket” 
states of Punjab and Uttar Pradesh also 
exceeded the previous record levels of 
1964-65. 

There is every reason to think that, 
given continuation of these new pro- 
grams, normal monsoons and given a 
continuation of assistance programs 
from the United States and others, that 
India can become self-sufficient in food 
by the mid-1970's. 

A second criticism contained in the 
minority report dealt with the question 
of rat control and the religious beliefs of 
the people relating to cows. 

There have been many stories on loss 
of grain because of rats and cows. The 
Indian Government is well aware of the 
rat problem and sponsored a Rodent 
Symposium in December 1966. Subse- 
quently, a center for research and train- 
ing in this area has been set up by the 
Government. On the basis of experi- 
ments carried out at this center, methods 
and pesticides to control rats and insects 
have been developed and are being ex- 
tensively used in India. During 1967-68 
nearly four times more money is being 
budgeted for state government rat con- 
trol programs. 

Many of the cows in India are indis- 
pensable to the rural economy where 
their primary use is for power for such 
farm operations as irrigation, threshing 
and transportation. They are also a 
source of fuel and fertilizer and of milk 
and dairy products. The number of cows 
milked each year averages close to 100 
million. There are also large numbers of 
old and unproductive cattle. An orga- 
nized effort is being made to herd unpro- 
ductive cows into forests or other segre- 
gated areas where they can be wor- 
shiped without so costly a drain on 
Indian food resources. 

A third criticism in the minority re- 
port’ dealt with the problems of popula- 
tion growth. 

For the purpose of continuing the 
population growth within manageable 
proportions, the Indians set a goal of re- 
ducing the birth rate from the present 
41 per thousand per annum to 25, within 
a decade. 

Family planning is a state subject 
under the constitution and therefore the 
implementation of the program rests 
with the state governments. However, in 
effect, 96 to 97 percent of the expendi- 
ture on the family planning program is 
met by the central government. For 
1966-67 over $19 million was provided 
and for 1967-68, $41 million has been 
provided in the budget for family plan- 
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ning. The latter figure is higher than the 
total family planning expenditure during 
the entire third 5-year plan period. 

Fourth, is the question of India’s for- 
eign policy. 

Indian foreign policy during the recent 
Middle East crisis reflects her past sup- 
port of President Nasser in the United 
Nations and in the Arab world. India’s 
desire to maintain a position of influence 
in the Afro-Asian camp has played a key 
role in her support of Nasser. Neverthe- 
less, not all Indians agreed with Mrs. 
Gandhi and as is to be expected in a 
democracy, lively debate about India’s 
real interest in the Middle East took 
place within India. Despite the strong 
support given the United Arab Republic 
by Prime Minister Gandhi, she has ex- 
plicitly dissociated India’s position from 
Arab avowals to accomplish Israel's de- 
struction. India has supported Israel's 
right to existence. 

Thus, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
our foreign aid program in India is ac- 
complishing its aims. India is the largest 
free nation in the developing world. It 
deserves the support and encouragment 
of the democracy whose traditions and 
wealth put it in the most favorable posi- 
tion to lend assistance—the United 
States of America. Congress will reflect 
the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people in continuing our aid 
to India. 


The Carroll County Farm Museum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, for many Americans, born and 
raised in cities, a visit to a present-day 
farm is like a trip into a different world. 
For all of us, including modern farmers, 
a chance to observe the agricultural 
methods of the past is a rare and valu- 
able opportunity, both educational and 
enjoyable. 

Just such an opportunity is now avail- 
able in Westminster, Md., in the midst 
of beautiful Carroll County, just a short 
drive from Washington and Baltimore. 
The Carroll-County Farm Museum, al- 
ready a very popular attraction, offers 
us excellent displays of all of the build- 
ings, equipment, and furnishings of a 
typical 19th-century farm. On selected 
days, the farm museum also features 
demonstrations of various crafts, per- 
formed by individuals who have pre- 
served and mastered the now-vanishing 
practical arts which the pioneers relied 
on. 

The success of the farm museum is a 
tribute to the perception and energies of 
countless citizens of Carroll County, who 
had the vision and imagination to con- 
vert the “Old Folks Home” into this 
museum of agricultural history, and who 
contributed both the antiques which now 
grace the museum, and the many hours 
required to restore the property and its 
fascinating displays. 
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I would encourage my colleagues and 
their constituents and friends to visit 
this unique and intriguing museum at 
the first opportunity, and would like to 
include in the Record the following de- 
scription of it by Maryland's own Anne 
Christmas which appeared in the travel 
section of the New York Times of August 
13, 1967: 


A New MARYLAND MUSEUM DOWN ON THE 
Farm 
(By Anne Christmas) 

WESTMINSTER, Mp.—A 19th-century farm 
filled with relics of a nearly forgotten era is 
the setting for the Carroll County Farm Mu- 
seum, one of Maryland’s newest tourist at- 
tractions, 

The story of how the museum came into 
being is an interesting one. Some years ago, 
residents of Westminster noted that subdi- 
visions were encroaching rapidly around a 
beautiful 142-acre tract of county-owned 
land within the city limits. This last bit of 
farmiand inside Westminster was known as 
“The Old Folks Home,” and, when its inhabi- 
tants dwindled to six, the facility was phased 
out. 

This left the place unoccupied, and an im- 
Mediate target for real-estate developers. 
They envisioned an extension of the attrac- 
tive communities already flanking the prop- 
erty’s boundaries. 

The Carroll County Commission named a 
Citizens Committee to establish a farm mu- 
seum to preserve some memories of the 
area's rich agricultural heritage Just in 
case a generation might grow up without 
being able to recognize a plow, or even a 
cow,” as one of the group commented. 

BANK BARN 

The buildings of The Old Folks Home” 
Were well suited to the project. The key 
structure was a bank barn, which ranks 
among Maryland’s best examples of early 
19th-century construction. A series of 
Trooms—they are built along one side of the 
barn to serve as a dormitory—was ideal for 
small exhibits of farm crafts, such as spin- 
ning, butterchurning, weaving, chair-caning 
and baking. 

The main house, somewhat dreary and in 
need of refurbishing -when the museum's 
board of governors inherited it in 1965, none- 
theless was stoutly built with classically 
simple lines. Its 30 rooms underwent a major 
Overhaul last year. 

Most of the rooms of this typical farm 
dwelling are now open to the public for the 
first time. Many a Maryland attic was raided 
and many a long hour was spent by antiques 
buffs in acquiring furniture suitable for the 
house. 

QUAINT KITCHEN 

The Citizens Committee is particularly 
Pleased with the results it has produced in 
setting up a quaint old kitchen. Items there 
include fireplace implements, a dough box, a 
hutch cupboard and ladderback chairs. 

A child’s bedroom has a four-poster wal- 
nut bed and a complete set of 19th-century 
doll furniture, Two other bedrooms, the cus- 
tomary “summer kitchen” and a bake-oven 
room recently were furnished with suitable 
antiques and opened for inspection by vis- 
itors. 

Most of the land in surrounding Carroll 
County Is used for growing corn, wheat and 
hay, with beef and dairy cattle as important 
byproducts. In keeping with local custom, 
the farm museum's acreage has been planted 
in grass, along with demonstration crops of 
wheat, corn, tobacco, buckwheat and broom- 
corn, 

Before its formal opening last summer, 
the museum received some 1,000 articles 
from 200 individuals and organizations. Now 
that the farm is open regularly each week- 
end and holidays, many more people have 
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become interested in contributing antiques 
and farm memorabilia, 

One of its treasures is a wagon that was 
one of the first to deliver mail in Carroll 
County, where rural free delivery was begun 
in 1899. Also in the barn area are early reap- 
ers, threshing machines, furrow and shovel 
plows, harnesses, oxen-yokes and carriages. 

Implements for shoeing horses, making 
brooms, quilting, woodworking and the like 
also-are on view every weekend throughout 
the season, which ends Oct. 31. Visiting 
hours are noon until 7 P.M. during August, 
and from noon to 5 P.M, in September and 
October. Admission is 75 cents for adults 
and 25 cents for children between 12 and 
18 years old. 

CRAFT DAYS 

In addition, on “craft days“ experts in 
many of these nearly forgotten arts are on 
hand to show how the pioneers performed 
these tasks. Dates for such demonstrations 
are next Saturday, when the accent will be 
on threshing and tobacco harvesting; Sept. 
7-10, when the Mason-Dixon Steam Society 
holds its annual show, and Oct. 14, when 
“Fall Harvest Day” will attract thousands of 
visitors to enjoy Maryland's spectacular au- 
tumn foliage, as well as the farm operations. 

Westminster is only 35 miles from Balti- 
more, and can be reached by taking the Bal- 
timore Beltway (Interstate 695) west to the 
Pikesville-Reistertown exit and then U.S. 
140. The highway goes through some glori- 
ous open land, including Green Spring Val- 
ley, Maryland’s most beautiful fox-hunting 
country. 

The village of Glyndon, only a mile or two 
east for Reistertown on U.S. 140, is the home 
of the Maryland Hunt Cup each April. Many 
enthusiasts of timber racing make a special 
trip there to view the tremendous fences on 
the course, which is regarded as one of the 
most difficult steeplechase tests in the world. 


Corn Price Drop—What It Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial which appeared in 
the August 13 issue of the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. It points out what a 30-cent 
drop in the price of corn means to the 
people in a single county. Multiply this 
by the hundreds of counties in the Mid- 
west. The effect on the people is dis- 
astrous. 

I think the article is very thought- 
provoking and deserves the attention of 
the Members of the House: 0 

Ir Wm. Mean $5.1 Mrion Less 

“Okay”, says the city guy. “So the price of 
corn is down. What do I care? What does it 
mean to me?” 

Maybe this is right. Maybe so few people 
live and work on farms any more that the 
price received for farm products is of little 
interest. So let's put the whole situation in a 
different ight to try to draw attention to 
what is a very real problem. 

Pottawattamie County is expected to pro- 
duce about 17 million bushels of corn in 1967. 
The price of corn when the new harvest 
starts, about 60 days from now. is certain to 
be 30 cents below the level of last year. That 
means that the corn crop will be worth $5.1 
ee less than if last year's prices had pre- 
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Farmers are accustomed to being pushed 
around so although there will be some grum- 
bling and criticism, little will be heard about 
it. But what if the same kind of income drop 
were to be sustained by our wage-earners. 
What if 5.100 of the salaried men of this 
county were to be notified that they were 
going to receive $1,000 each less this year 
than last for the same amount of work? 

Would this raise the roof? You bet it 
would. These 5,100 wage-earners would rep- 
resent about 25 per cent of the families in 
this county and this kind of income reduc- 
tion would mean consternation. 

Or to spread the drop in income even 
farther, if 10,200 workers were to have their 
earnings reduced by $500 per year each, the 
resulting decline in economic activity in this 
county would be the same as the projected 
decrease in corn prices. Would this be worth 
a lot of comment? You know it would; in 
fact we might have some riots of our own 
right here. 

Why then should the farmer have to take 
this kind of cut in earnings without squawk- 
ing? He shouldn't. He ought to raise cain 
and keep raising it until something is done. 
As far as we are concerned, he has a lot more 
to complain about than most of the people 
who are keeping the country in a state of 
pandemonium right now. 


Crash Regimentation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
my colleagues will enjoy and appreciate 
an editorial entitled “Crash Regimenta- 
tion?” which appeared recently in the 
Des Plaines Valley News. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Desplaines Valley News, 
July 27, 1967] 
" ORASH REGIMENTATION? 

No one seems to be paying attention to all 
the latest crash legislation (regimentation?) 
imposed on us by Congress lately, 

The stock market goes down. “Crash” in- 
vestigations and profit margins are hastily 
imposed by Federal Bureaus, It goes up and 
“crash” infiation practices and scrutiny is 
ordered by FTC. 

Two giant firms attempt to merge. “Crash” 
rulings are ordered to halt the practice. 

Rail workers go on strike. Nothing happens 
until they do, then “Crash” rulings are 
passed prohibiting this practice. 

Two planes crash, Congress hurriedly or- 
ders a “Crash” investigation on the incident. 
It does this after every such plane crash. 

An attorney writes a book about auto 
safety. Congress hurriedly holds hearings to 
investigate and make rulings. Another author 
writes about the effects of chemical insect 
control, so to the rescue comes a Federal 
Bureau with a crash program, 

Conditions in large cities cause riots. So 
crash rulings are sought to forbid such prac- 
tices. 

College students take to LSD, so national 
legislation is asked to end that practice. 

Cigarette smoking is connected with can- 
cer somehow. So a Federal Bureau orders 
warnings on all packages (sales continue to 
climb) and now seeks to have equal time 
with each commercial on that product. 

The population increases. Bureaus hur- 
riedly pass out information pamphlets and 
birth control pills. 
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A fist fight occurs in Africa. Suddenly huge 
U.S. transport planes appear over that place. 
Israel forces damage all of the Arabian tanks 
rolling to invade their borders. Somehow a 
U.S. communications ship happens“ to be 
there (to protect citizens that have been 
evacuated earlier naturally) and is damaged. 

Teachers strike and national rulings are 
sought to halt the practice. Truckers strike, 
so more rulings are sought. 

Note that in each incident or case, the 
“crash” legislation had been imposed follow- 
ing the act rather than trying to find out just 
what had caused the incident. 

It's just like firemen seeking to outlaw fires 
without seeking their causes. If an evil must 
build up to the point that a disaster occurs, 
the method has been to outlaw the fire rather 
than seek its cause. 

The threads of federal regimentation are 
like those of a spider web. The fly cannot see 
the web until snagged and removed from 
society. 

„Crush“ legislation leaves no time for care- 
ful thought, analysis or deliberation, It calls 
for dictatorship (do this or else laws) hastily 
imposed. 

Many will argue that “crash” legislation has 
accomplished some good. Perhaps it has, but 
at what price in dictatorship? And has it 
cured the problem or its causes? 

Note that our apathy toward the disaster 
lies dormant until the cancer occurs, caus- 
ing awareness and fear; so federal laws are 
asked and the causes of the disaster still re- 
main in need of treatment. 

Currently, a “crash” extra six percent fed- 
eral income surtax is sought besides all those 
taxes imposed by the state legislature effec- 
tive August 1. 


Praise for Percy Housing Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Cincinnati Enquirer commented edi- 
torially on a bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate by my friend from Illinois, Senator 
CHARLES H. Percy, and cosponsored in 
the House by me. I commend the editorial 
to the attention of all. 

From the cere Nas i Aug. 13, 
1 


Wur OVERLOOK THE PERCY PLAN? 

Administration supporters in Congress are 
engaged in a flurry of activity to step up the 
flow of Federal aid to the nation’s big cities— 
and in particular to its low-income inhabi- 
tants, None, however, has given more than 
passing attention to the most ingenious 
formula of its kind to find its way into the 
legislative hopper in many years. 

One reason may be that its author is Sen. 
Charles H. Percy (R., III.), who has per- 
formed the remarkable feat of enlisting every 
Senate Republican as a cosponsor. 

Another may be that, unlike most legisla- 
tive proposals in the feld, the Percy plan 
leans almost exclusively upon private enter- 
prise rather than government. 

What Senator Percy is advocating, specifi- 
cally, is the establishment of a National 
Home Ownership Foundation to provide mil- 
lions of low-income Americans with the re- 
sources to buy their own homes as an alter- 
native to being herded into public housing 
projects. 

Briefly put, the National Home Ownership 
Foundation would raise as much as $2 bil- 
lion in private capital through the sale of 
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guaranteed debentures. That capital would 
then be loaned to nonprofit associations to 
bulld or restore homes that could be sold at 
*not more than $12,500 on long-term loans at 
3% interest. The taxpayers’ share would be 
limited to subsidizing the 3% interest sub- 
sidy. 

The benefits of the Percy program are 
Obvious, 

For one thing, it represents the only for- 
mula through which many low-income fam- 
ilies can ever approach home ownership with 
the sense of pride and responsibility that 
generally accompanies it. Moving into a pub- 
lic housing project, by way of contrast, often 
commits such a large share of a low-income 
family's income that home ownership simply 
vanishes forever as a realizable goal. 

For another, what Senator Percy proposes 
could be a prime factor in reclaiming sub- 
standard neighborhoods and making them 
habitable again. 

Richard Cloward or Columbia University's 
School of Social Work cited some statistics 
in an appearance before the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions not long 
ago that create some serious doubts about 
the scope of existing Federal housing 
programs. 

“Since the public housing program was 
legislated in 1933,” Mr. Cloward notes, “some 
600,000 low-income housing units have been 
built, but in the last 15 years urban renewal 
and highway construction alone have de- 
molished 700,000 low-rental units. If we add 
to this figure the low-rental housing de- 
stroyed by various Federal mortgage and tax- 
abatement programs .. . it is estimated that 
probably one million low-income units have 
been destroyed in this 15-year period. 

“In the same period, urban renewal has 
built at the most 100,000 new units. So, in 
a little more than three decades the net loss 
in low-income housing is probably about 
250,000 units. .. . The same story has been 
repeated all over the nation: urban renewals 
that demolish low-income housing and new 
highways that run through the ghetto have 
compressed people further and further into 
fewer and fewer and worse and worse 
buildings.” 

I twould take some expert exploration to 
determine precisely the extent to which Sen- 
ator Percy’s National Home Ownership Foun- 
dation could reverse the trends of the last 
three decades. But it seems a creative con- 
tribution to one of the nation’s basic prob- 
lems and deserves, as a result, considerably 
more attention than it has received to date, 


Conference Report on S. 16 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly urge and hope that the House 
will speedily and overwhelmingly ap- 
prove this conference report now before 
us on S. 16, which provides a more equi- 
table and realistic extension of benefits 
to all our war veterans and their fam- 
ilies. 

This conference report represents a 
just compromise agreement of our per- 
sistent congressional efforts to enact rea- 
sonable legislation to justly liberalize 
pension benefits for older veterans and 
simultaneously extend the full range of 
our traditional wartime benefits to vet- 
erans of current military service. 
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In substance, Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference bill will provide an average 5 per- 
cent greatly needed cost-of-living in- 
crease in pension benefits for veterans 
and their survivors of all wars; authorize 
full wartime benefits for Vietnam era 
veterans regardless of where they have 
served; increase subgistence allowances 
for veterans in college; initiate urgently- 
required job training programs, and ex- 
tend the Veterans’ Administration home 
loan guarantee program for World War 
II veterans for 3 years. There are sev- 
eral other provisions designed to im- 
prove and balance our veterans benefits 
program that have already been fully 
and carefully explained by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and that need no fur- 
ther recitation. f 

Mr. Speaker, in accord with the advo- 
cation of myself and a great many other 
Members of the House, I am gratified for 
the pledge inherent in this bill and em- 
phasized by our esteemed committee 
chairman that action will be taken in the 
immediate future, in avoidance of some 
past confusion and misunderstanding, to 
insure that any increases we may grant 
in social security payments will not de- 
prive veterans and their widows and 
their families of any of the benefits au- 
thorized in this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps there has never 
been a more opportune time in our his- 
tory for this Nation and this Congress to 
demonstrate consciousness of the moral 
obligation we have and the patriotic 
concern we feel toward our veterans and 
their families. Let us, then, recognize this 
opportunity and promptly approve this 
bill in the national interest. 


Abba Eban Sums Up 5-Week 
Mideast Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 21, 
1967, Israel's Foreign Minister, Abba 
Eban, presented his final speech before 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
nan on the present crisis in the Middle 
East. 

While the Arabs are presently being 
rearmed and are threatening to bring 
war once again to the Middle East, Abba 
Eban continued to stress Israel’s wish for 
t. just and lasting peace. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the full text of Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban’s speech which appeared in 
the July 27, 1967, issue of the American 
Examiner. 

The text follows: 

Anna ESAN Sums Up 5-WEEK MIDEAST 
DEBATE 
NOT AN ACT OF ARDICATION 

Israel leaves the General Assembly with 
strengthened resolve to work for the attain- 
ment of a just and durable peace. The As- 
sembly has had many moments of tension 
and even of vehemence. But there la no rea- 
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son to regard the result as one of paralysis. 
The rejection of unjust and intemperate 
charges a Member State is not an act 
ot abdication; it Is an act of considered 
Judgment. 

Despite the intense and powerful pressure 
brought to bear upon it, the Genera] Assem- 
bly has declined to violate justice or to be- 
tray truth, Thus, it has refused to mirep- 
resent Israel’s fight for survival as “aggres- 
sion.” A majority of its Members have seen 
the recent hostilities, in the long and sombre 
context of the events which preceded them. 
Nineteen years of implacable hostility 
reached a climax in May 1967, when a small 
State found itself encircled, besieged, block- 
aded and openly menaced with destruction. 

Nothing in contemporary history is com- 
Parable with the intense and virulent bel- 
ligerency which has best Israel in the first 
two decades of its independence. No other 
State in our time has been required to live 
on such a slender margin of security or in 
the shadow of such a constant threat. When 
the noose was tightened around its neck two 
months ago, Israel's lonely resistence became 
the only alternative to a disaster which 
would have weighed intolerably upon the 
conscience of mankind. For if the openly 
avowed plan of Israel's extinction had suc- 
ceeded, there would have been nothing prac- 
tical for the United Nations now to discuss. 
Israel has in fact been denounced here by its 
adversaries for having energetically refused 
to die. The solid majority votes, first in the 
Security Council and then in the General 
Assembly, against the charge of Israeli ag- 
@ression, bear witness to the inherent sense 
ot justice and truth which has swept across 
World opinion and found its echoes in this 


TWO PROBLEMS 


The central theme discussed at this session 
has been the relationship between two prob- 
lems: the withdrawal of forces and the estab- 
lishment of peace. The Soviet Union, the Arab 
States and those closely associated with them, 
have sought to establish a separation be- 
tween these two concepts. Nearly all other 
Members of the General Assembly declined 
to endorse this separation, They saw the two 
issues as integrally and inseparably linked. 
They understood the dangers of restoring the 
situation which had given rise to active hotil- 
ities. For there would have been no Middle 
Eastern crisis had not Israel's right to peace, 
to security, to sovereignty, to economic de- 
velopment and to maritime freedom been 
forcibly denied and aggressively attacked. It 
is impossible to eliminate the symptoms of 
the Middle Eastern tension while leaving its 
basic causes intact. 

That is the central lesson of this Assembly 
for Middle Bastern States. The lesson is plain: 
Member States which maintain a doctrine 
and practice of war against another Member 
State cannot receive from the United Nations 
the help and consideration which they could 
Otherwise expect. 


PRINCIPAL OF PEACE REJECTED 


The General Assembly session has ended as 
it has for one reason alone: that Arab States 
and other refuse to tolerate any resolution 
which speaks seriously of peace. That is the 
only reason why no resolution of a substan- 
tive character could be adopted. If the Arab 
States accept the principles of peace, there 
can be not only resolutions, but, what is more 
important, solutions. 

There have been many efforts in recent 
years to maintain a minimal tranquillity, 
even within the context of Arab belligerency. 
We co-operated with those efforts right up 
to May 1967. It is now evident that such 
efforts cannot long succeed. There is no 
method of avoiding a constant brooding ten- 
sion, with constant danger of explosion, un- 
less one condition is fulfilled. The condition 
is that all Middle Eastern States render, each 
to the other, the full rights which States pos- 
sess under the Charter to which we are all 
signatories. n 
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U.N. CHARTER 

Under the Charter, Israel's neighbours owe 
it the full recognition of its independence 
and statehood. Under the Charter, all Israel's 
neighbours are committed to refrain from 
the use of threat or use force against that 
Statehood and that independence. Under the 
Charter, all Arab States are bound to regard 
Israel as a State endowed with sovereignty 
equal to their own. Under the Charter, they 
are pledged to practice tolerance and live 
together with Israel as good neighbours, and 
to harmonize their efforts with Israel's for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

These are the principles of the Charter. 
These are the accepted principles of interna- 
tion coexistence and of regional security. 
These are the principles which govern the 
American hemispheric system and other sys- 
tems of peaceful regional security and co- 
operation. 

Can anyone imagine that if Israel's neigh- 
bours had guided their relations with Israel 
by these principles we should be faced today 
with a crisis which still afflicts the Middle 
East and darkens the world? The strict appli- 
cation of Charter relationship between sov- 
ereign States is the beginning and the end 
of international wisdom in the Middle East. 
The replacement of the doctrine and prac- 
tice of war by the doctrine and practice of 
peace is the central issue. I repeat: the re- 
placement of the doctrine and practice of 
war by the doctrine and practice of peace is 
the central issue, It cannot be evaded. It can- 
not be sidetracked. 


PEACE INSTEAD OF BELLIGERENCY 


If it faced and solved, all other problems 
fall Into place. For if there is peace instead of 
belligerency, such problems as the determi- 
nation of agreed frontiers, the disengage- 
ment of forces, abstention from the threat of 
constant violence, and the normal use of in- 
ternational waterways all find their solution 
through the processes of peaceful settlement 
which the Charter prescribes. It is impres- 
sive to notice and to record how great a body 
of opinion exists in favour of attempting not 
a return to insecurity, nor a temporary pal- 
lative, but a radical and permanent remedy. 

TIME HAS COME 


Once the Arab States acknowledge to Israel 
those rights which all other Member States 
acknowledge to each other, the foundations 
of a peaceful Middle East will become firmly 
laid. The time has come—indeed, it is long 
overdue—to adapt the Arab-Israeli relation- 
ship to the accepted rules of international 
conduct amongst sovereign States. Many 
delegations have understood and affirmed 
that Israel’s neighbours cannot at one and 
the same time deny its sovereignty, threaten 
its existence and refuse its basic rights to 
peace and security while demanding that 
Israel respect their sovereignty, their exist- 
ence and their rights. The key to the Middle 
Eastern future therefore lies in the principle 
of reciprocity. Those who respect Israel's sov- 
ereign interests and rights will encounter 
from Israel a reciprocal respect of their rights 
and their interests. 

It remains for me to discuss the applica- 
tion of these principles to the tasks which lie 
ahead. The cease-fire has been instituted. It 
must be meticulously observed. Agreed ar- 
rangements for its supervision are in force. 
But the cease-fire is, of course, an interim 
situation. It should be replaced as soon as 
possible by an agreed and viable peace en- 
suring security for all States. Peace should 
be negotiated freely between the parties in 
accordance with the procedures of pacific set- 
tlement prescribed in our Charter. 

ISRAEL STANDS READY 


Israel stands ready to negotiate a peace 
settlement with Egypt, with Jordan, with 
Syria and with Lebanon. In such negotia- 
tions all parties are free to present and exam- 
ine any proposals in an effort to reach mu- 
tual agreement. 
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In addition to the issues, which lie within 
the responsibility of Middle Eastern States, 
there are universal religious interests which 
demand satisfaction and respect and which 
should be settled in consultation with those 
directly concerned. It is our hope and our 
policy that universal spiritual concerns in 
the Holy City will find agreed expression, 

The war of 1948 and the subsequent bel- 
ligerency have created and ted 
humanitarion problems whose solution, as 
experience shows, can, only be achieved in 
the context of normal inter-State relations. 
Hundreds of thousands of people—Arabs and 
Jews—have been affected by the population 
movements generated by two decades of war, 
belligerency and hostility. The lesson of ex- 
perience is clear. The conditions n 
to transform homeless refugees into produc- 
tive members of society can reach full expres- 
sion only if there is peace. A situation in 
which States are arrayed and embattled 
against each other; in which the violent de- 
struction of one State is the avowed policy 
of others; in which an armaments race con- 
sumes scarce economic resources; in which 
refugees are envisaged by certain Govern- 
ments as a spearhead for the destruction of a 
sovereign State—such a situation is not one 
in which Government and international 
agencies can successfully undertake enter- 
prises of resettlement. Indeed, the clearest 
of lesson of experience after twenty tor- 
mented years is that nothing in Arab-Israel 
relations is soluble without peace, while 
everything is soluble with it. 

While the main responsibility falls on 
sovereign States within our region, States 
outside the Middle East, especially the most 
powerful amongst them, can do much to 
affect our destiny for good or for ill. They 
can affect it for good by respecting the 
policy of non-intervention; by making an 
equal distribution of their friendship; by 
avoiding any identification with hostility; 
by giving no indulgence to ; and 
by concerting their action with the Sta 
of our region for the promotion of peace and 
welfare. 

UNIVERSAL HUMAN DESTINY 

It was, after all, in the Middle East in 
ancient times that the idea of a universal 
human destiny was expressed with incom- 
parable force. It is there, more than any- 
where else, that the need is compelling for 
a new atmosphere of relations on the inter- 
national plane. Such new relationships are 
urgently needed for the highest human ends, 
There should be in the Middle East no belli- 
gerents, no victors or vanquished, but only 
the vision of peoples who have suffered 
greatly through the err rs and illusions of 
those who have rejected peace as though it 
were an alien and forbidden word, to be 
banished from the international vocabulary, 
For the sake of countless people in the Mid- 
die East for whom there is no answer but 
peace, the world community should continue 
to set its face against the tensions and ran- 
cours of the past two decades. It is in our 
region that statemanship now faces its 
heaviest challenge and its brightest oppor- 
tunity. To meet the challenge and to fulfill 
the opportunity will require the utmost ded- 
ication of our hearts and minds. 


Soviet Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 
Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as is the case in any undertak- 
ing of such vast proportions, the U.S. 
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foreign aid program has suffered its 
share of abuse over the years, and in- 
evitably many mistakes have been made 
during the course of our expenditures 
abroad. Nevertheless, an examination of 
the history of the last two decades shows 
an impressive list of accomplishments 
which have resulted from our interna- 
tional involvement. 

West Berlin, Greece, and Korea mark 
major victories against Russian at- 
tempts at forced communization. Out of 
44 countries in which there have been 
Communist attempts at takeovers, only 
six have actually turned Communist. 
This is a remarkable record. Overall, in 
view of what the world would look like 
today if we had pursued a policy of con- 
tented isolationism, I think we must 
clude that our investment has been very 
worthwhile. 

I am including for the Recorp an ar- 
ticle from Time magazine on Russian 
foreign policy since World War II which 
I commend to the attention of all those 
who are interested in the foreign aid 
program. It documents clearly the many 
beneficial effects that U.S. military and 
monetary assistance abroad has had. 
THE UNEVEN RECORD or Sovier DIPLOMACY 

In the past two decades, Soviet foreign 
policy has proved consistently costly, danger- 


by the Red army. In due course, the West 
was compelled to acknowledge these gains 
and stop thinking about “rolling back” Com- 


way of further Communist takeovers, with 
the sole exception of Cuba. Quite apart from 
Communism, Russia has achieved far less 
than it has often been credited with in the 
more conventional. big-power style of spread- 
ing influence, particularly in the “third 
world,” where its potential had once seemed 
so menacing. 

In almost every direct postwar confronta- 
tion with the West, Moscow backed off or 
down. Major milestones: 

Iran. When Stalin refused to withdraw 
Soviet troops from the country’s northern 
tier after World War I. U.S. and British pres- 
sure, backed by the West's monopoly on nu- 
clear arms, forced their unconditional 
evacuation in 1946. 

Greece & Turkey. Both nations faced take- 
over in 1947—Greece from a savage struggle 


territories and thereby force joint sovereignty 
over the strategic Bosporus and Dardanelles. 
The Truman Doctrine was chiefly responsible 
for thwarting Moscow's goals in both coun- 
tries. 

Berlin. Moscow did its best to squeeze the 
Allies (U.S., Britain, France) out of West Ber- 
lin with the blockade in 1948-49. Truman's 
characteristically spunky reply was the air- 
lift, and another Soviet defeat. Again in 1959, 
after Nikita Krushehev launched his rocket- 
rattling “breakthrough” policy, the Russians 
began threatening to sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany, thereby Isolating 
and possibly dooming West Berlin. The threat 
to Berlin, repeated in 1960 and 1962, was de- 
fused by U.S. troop reinforcements, The 
building of the Wall in 1961 to choke off the 
flow of escapees was tacit admission of 
failure. 

Korea. Stalin thought that the southern 
half of the divided country—a scant 120 
miles from Japan—was ripe for plucking 
in 1950. Truman’s decision to intervene, with 
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United Nations support, frustrated that at- 
tempt. While Korea was no victory for the 
U.S., the stalemate that resulted prevented 
the Russians from achieving their original 
objective. 

Cuba. In the cold war's tautest showdown, 
John F. Kennedy forced Khrushehev's hand 
by demanding the removal of Soviet missiles 
Trom the Caribbean. Faced with the alterna- 
tive of nuclear war, Khrushchev caved in, 

Viet Nam. Though the U.S. is deeply and 
painfully embroiled in Viet Nam, the South- 
east Aslan war has yielded scant prospect 
of benefit for Moscow either. Kosygin and 
Communist Boss Leonid Brezhnev, reversing 
Khrushchev'’s policy of noninvolvement in 
Southeast Asia, began aiding Hanoi early in 
1965, when a Viet Cong victory seemed im- 
minent. Large-scale U.S, intervention 
thwarted their hopes of a quick, cheap vic- 
tory and exposed Russia to the charge that 
it will retreat from its involyement in any 
war of national liberation if the stakes get 
too high. 

Russia can take some comfort from the di- 
visions inside the Western Alliance and some 
victories in minor skirmishes, such as the 
US. backdown on the UN. payments issue. 
But perhaps the prime Soviet accomplish- 
ment in recent years is that, compared to the 
buccaneering days of Stalin, Russia has be- 
come respectable as a world power. At home 
it has shown a measure of liberalization, and 
a pragmatic concern with prosperity that 
tends to discourage foreign adventure. 
Abroad, it has shown discretion in staving 
off any major, nuclear East-West conflict. 
The 1966 Tashkent Declaration, in which 
Russia acted as mediator between warring 
India and Pakistan, symbolized this new So- 
viet international respectability. But Moscow 
has had t difficulty in translating this 
image into concrete infiuence, partly be- 
cause it seems basically divided as to its 
ultimate aims. Is it to be a conventional big 
power with global responsibilities and trade 
interests, more or less unhampered by the old 
Marxist goal of world revolution? Or is it to 
compete with Peking in the expensive and 
increasingly futile business of spreading dis- 
order and rebellion? 

Russian leaders are torn between the two 
policies. As a result, Russia has made scant 
headway along either course. Certainly, the 
Soviet's client states have grown increasingly 
skeptical of Moscow's interest in their cher- 
ished “wars of liberation.” By contrast, the 
overwhelming U.S. commitment to South 
Viet Nam has ed many nations in 
Asia and elsewhere that Washington is will- 
ing to support its commitments to the end. 


Sixteenth Amendment Used as Weapon 
Against Sierra Club 
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Mr. REINECKE. Mr, Speaker, CBS 
Radio, through its Los Angeles station 
KNX, has made some clear statements 
concerning the plight of the Sierra Club 
in its battle with the Internal Revenue 
Service, The IRS revoked its tax exemp- 
tion as an educational institution, largely 
because it opposed the Department of 
the Interior proposal to build two dams 
on the Grand Canyon. 

Mr. Robert P. Sutton discusses this 
issue in his radio editorial of July 25, 
1967. He is vice president of CBS Radio. 
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Tus THmrr Worp WEAPON 


Thirty words written in 1913 have now be- 
come a federal weapon to silence citizen 
groups. These 30 words are the 16th Amend- 
ment that created Federal income tax. 

In the millions of words that followed 
the first 30, Washington recognized that 
some groups operate in the public interest. 
It was agreed that their income should not 
be taxed. These are religious, charitable, sci- 
entific, literary, and educational organiza- 
tions. They are not supposed to devote a 
“substantial” amount of their efforts to prop- 
aganda or lobbying. Apparently, it 18 all right 
to be “educational” but you can't spend a 
lot of time “propagandizing.” 

You can immediately see that the law is 
subject to a wide range of interpretation. 
What is “substantial” and what is not? What 
is the difference between “educa and 
“propagandizing” or "lobbying"? These 
would be difficult questions Yor most people. 
However, they are not hard for the Internal 
Revenue Service as you shall see. 

A few years ago, the Department of the 
Interior decided to build two dams in the 
Grand Canyon. They would have destroyed 
much of the primitive grandeur of that nat- 
ural wonder. As usual, the Sierra Club stood 
up to fight for preservation of the Canyon. 

We say, “as usual,” because the Sierra Club 
is the leading conservationist group in 
America. It has been for years. Supported by 
many distinguished citizens, it has waged a 
constant battle to save America's God-given 
treasures. It does this by using the public 
media to tell the story of conservation, It has 
enlighted all of us about the glories of our 
natural heritage. And, at least for now, the 
battle it led to save the Grand Canyon, has 
been won. 

The Sierra Club's reward for this has been 
two-fold. First, it has gained the gratitude 
of millions of Americans. Second, it has had 
its tax exemption revoked by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

By doing this, the federal government has 
frightened away much financial support for 
the Club. It has cut in half what money the 
Club does get to fight bureaucrats who 
either don't know or don't care about con- 
servation. 

Although the Club has been operating for 
years, Washington didn't move against it 
until the administration lost the Grand 
Canyon fight. The government might re- 
spond to this by trotting out Section 501 
of the Internal Revenue Code. But, that will 
not answer the important questions here, 
such as; Why are legal technicalities being 
used against the Sierra Club after all these 
years? Why only the Sierra Club—why not 
the many other technical violators of the 
law? What is the exact definition of the 
words, “substantial,” “educational,” and, 
“propaganda” as used in the law? 

Washington may be technically correct— 
and there is some doubt about this—but, if 
it is, this is a classic case of being right for 
the wrong reason. KNX urges you to write 
to your Congressman today. Demand that 
the tax-exempt status of the Sierra Club be 
restored. 


Constructive Proposals of the GOP 
Governors 
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Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 


Speaker, one of the most thoughtful and 
constructive statements on urban prob- 
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lems offered during the past several 
weeks is the statement by the policy com- 
mittee of the Republican Governors As- 
sociation. 

At the invitation of Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, of New York, chairman of 
the policy committee, this group met in 
New York City on August 10, Their pur- 
pose, in their own words, was to deter- 
mine a positive course of State action 
commensurate with the staggering di- 
mensions of the problem.” 

The Governors’ statement emphasized 
that— 

The states must do their part In providing 
the creative leadership to achieve the solu- 
tions to today's urban crisis. This solution 
Must be based on a new kind and degree of 
cooperative action between the various levels 
of government and the private sector 
Merely pouring more money into outmoded 
Programs will not do the job. We seek new 
Ways to tap the creative and constructive 
forces in society. 


Their recommendations, embracing 
Many fields of policy, are based on a can- 
did examination of the facts and an 
open-minded review of alternatives. Such 
initiative and commitment are extremely 
promising, and illustrate the intelligence 
and imagination which each of these 
noted chief executives has brought to the 
Service of his own State and the Nation. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Governor of Maryland, Spiro T. Agnew, 
is an active member of this committee, 
and participated in the drafting of this 
statement in New York. In addition to 
Governors Rockefeller and Agnew, the 
committee also includes Govs. Nils 
A. Boe, of South Dakota; John H. Chaf- 
fee, of Rhode Island; John A. Love, of 
Colorado; George Romney, of Michigan; 
Raymond P. Shafer, of Pennsylvania; 
and John A. Volpe, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to the 
attention of the Congress the comments 
by three leading newspapers on the state- 
ment offered by these eight distinguished 
Republicans. 

Following are editorials from the New 
York Times of August 11, the Washing- 
ton Post of August 12, and the Christian 
Science Monitor of August 14: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 11, 1967] 
THE Governors SPEAK Ur 

The Republican Governors have offered 
the nation a constructive and enlightened 
response to the recent rioting. Although they 
recognize that prompt and firm law enforce- 
ment is essential in putting down disorders, 
they also see clearly that police measures are 
not enough. 

The rioting in the core areas of so many 
American cities does not develop among peo- 
Ple who are simply poor or temporarily down 
On their luck. Those who resort to violence 
are so brutalized by failures and frustration 
that they have abondoned faith in normal 
social processes and turned to the jungle 
rule of seize and despoil. Society has to turn 
them around, moving them out of the dead- 
end streets of violence and back to the main 
road, It is necessary, as the Governors’ state- 
ment declares, that “all shall have a stake in 
the potential and promise of America.” 

The action plan set forth by the Governors 
contains many useful, specific suggestions 
for transforming the physical environment 
of the slums, increasing job opportunities, 
Creating “community schools” and tailoring 
educational programs to the distinctive 
needs of the impoverished and disoriented. 
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Many of these recommendations draw 
upon experience gained in the Federal anti- 
poverty effort and in programs already under 
way in New York and other states. But with 
remedial measures, as with the deployment 
of police, the important consideration is not 
that the ideas and techniques be new but 
that they be put into effect on a sufficient 
scale and in a wise, timely fashion. 

Many states may not be eager to adopt this 
action plan fully, since its implementation 
would be costly, and the states, like the Fed- 
eral Government, find their budgets strained. 
But the price of inaction is higher still. The 
cost of arson, loss of life and loss of con- 
fidence in a riot-torn city goes beyond dollars 
into the fabric of the community. The Re- 
publican Governors have provided leadership 
that the G.O.P. members of Congress, the 
Democratic majority and the Johnson Ad- 
ministration could all heed. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 12, 
1967] 
Goon INTENTIONS 


The eight Governors who attempted to 
work out an antirlot program for the states 
were handicapped by the fact that all were 
Republicans. The group was brought to- 
getther by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York, chairman of the policy committee of 
the Republican Governors Association. Politi- 
cal overtones In such a gathering were un- 
avoidable. The meeting could have been far 
more influential if Governors of both parties 
had participated and if partisan advantage 
had been entirely forgotten in a broad move- 
ment for elimination of violence in the 
cities. 

Within its limitations, however, the con- 
ference in New York acted responsibly and 
constructively, Its recommendations range 
broadly from prompt law enforcement when 
disturbances begin to amelioration of social 
conditions out of which riots grow. The Gov- 
ernors that poor enforcement of 
housing codes and laws relating to health, 
sanitation, gambling and narcotics have en- 
couraged disrespect for law in general. They 
seem to accept, without equivocation, the 
necessity of a larger state role in improving 
life in the ghettos. 

Though much of the statement deals with 
generalities, it recognizes that the states no 
less than the cities and the Federal Govern- 
ment and the people themselves have been 
laggard in dealing with the underlying prob- 
lems. This is a net gain. No doubt the pro- 
posed Urban Action Center to advise state 
administrations in working out urban pro- 

will prove helpful. The important 
question is whether the Governors will now 
go home and translate their fine words and 
intentions into action. 

Will these men who have spoken out for 
“comprehensive developments” in slum areas 
and tax incentives for industries that pro- 
vide jobs in underprivileged neighborhoods 
now sponsor the necessary state laws and 
raise taxes to finance the state's larger role? 
The good Intentions have brought applause, 
but something far more tangible will have 
to be forthcoming if the states are to meet 
their responsibilities in this difficult period, 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 1, 

1967] 
STRONG GOP SLUM-PROGRAM ~ 


The winning combination in meeting the 
racial problem in the United States is ideas 
and determination. Neither alone is enough. 

Fortunately, both ideas and determination 
characterized the meeting of eight Republi- 
can governors in New York at the Invitation 
of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, Not only did the 
meeting endorse a list of some 60 suggestions 
for tackling ghetto problems, but it also 
voiced a strong Republican Party commit- 
ment to carrying these ideas out. 
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Sensibly the idea check list dealt with each 
of the two main aspects of the present racial 
situation—how to deal with riots and how 
to root out the conditions which cause them. 
A particularly good suggestion for handling 
riots is the proposal for interlocking emer- 
gency arrangements between the police and 
fire departments of neighboring towns and 
areas. This would permit a swifter concen- 
tration of more powerful law-enforcement 
teams. The program also rightly laid heavy 
stress on far better training and more efficient 
deployment of National Guard units. 

But the governors’ suggestions for meas- 
ures to eradicate the causes of riots were 
even more impressive. Indeed, their check list 
probably covered more ground, and included 
more striking ideas than any other single 
program hitherto introduced. Its strength 
and excellence lie in the fact that it is nota 
bulldozer program focusing on only one or 
two fronts but is adapted to tackle problems 
at several dozen different individual points. 
Best of all, it zeroes in on the most crucial 
point of all: giving the disadvantaged “an 
opportunity to achieve a stake in our society 
through the investment of their own as- 
pirations and energy.” 

‘The Republican program bears down very 
strongly on tax incentives for business in 
slum areas, school programs adapted to slum- 
children’s needs, means for helping working 
mothers, special programs for those moving 
from rural to urban areas, and, of course, 
both better housing in poor areas and the 
right of all citizens to live where their finan- 
cial position enables them to live. 

This is a forward-looking, strong program. 
But even it will not be enough, unless it is 
reinforced by one further indispensable in- 
gredient. This is the encouragement of on- 
the-spot leadership by the slum-dwellers 
themselves. One minor program put through 
by local initiative, hard work and enthusi- 
asm, can do more for a run-down, racially 
tense neighborhood than a far more am- 
bitious program run from the outside and 
shoe-horned into the people’s lives. But we 
do not think that it is overstating the case 
to say that if local initiative can be linked 
to the new GOP program, the combination 
can work wonders. 


Michigan House of Representatives Asks 
Congress To Reinstate Funds for Lam- 
prey Control Program 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp House Resolu- 
tion No. 234 adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the State of Michigan 
on July 11, 1967. 

This resolution memorializes Congress 
to reinstate the money deleted from the 
appropriation for the lamprey control 
program, 

The resolution follows: 

HF. Res. 234 
Resolution memorializing Congress to reln- 
state the money deleted from the appro- 
priation for the lamprey control program 

Whereas, The reestablishment of lake trout 
in Lake Superior, the increase in abundance 
of whitefish in Lake Michigan, the recovery 
of the steelhead, and the exciting success of 
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our coho salmon introduction can all be at- 
tributed to the progress made in sea lamprey 
control in Lake Michigan, Superior and 
Huron; and 

Whereas, A cut of $100,000.00 In the United 
States contribution to the Great Lakes Fish- 
ery Commission has been recommended by 
the House Sub-Committee on Appropriations, 
which, if approved, means a reduction of 
$45,000.00 in the Canadian contribution, mak- 
ing a total reduction of $145,000.00; and 

Whereas, Last year, extension of the con- 
trol program to Lake Huron which both coun- 
tries share was welcomed by Canada and 
brought immediate support from the Cana- 
dian Government after a 1963 reduction in 
the United States appropriation required 
concentration in Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan and places an obligation upon the 
United States Section to continue operations 
on Lake Huron and make whatever reduc- 
tions are necessary to meet the cut in the 
United States Program; now therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That its members by these presents respect- 
fully urges the United States Congress to re- 
store the money that was deleted from the 
appropriation for the Lamprey control pro- 
gram so that this program so essential to a 
large segment of both Canada and United 
States may be continued in all its vigor; and 
be it further 

Resolved. That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and to each member of the Michigan 
delegation to Congress. 

Adopted by the House July 11, 1967. 

T. THOS. THATCHER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The Silent Church Bebind the Iron 
Cartain 
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Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard many stirring statements on the 
floor of this House in connection with 
the plight of the world. 

Recently, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John Balkunas, president of the 
Conference of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Descent addressed 
the Catholic War Veterans of Queens 
County, N.Y. in connection with the ob- 
servation of Captive Nations Week. 


He discussed the plight of the church 
in Communist-dominated lands. I have 
rarely seen a more thorough, more ar- 
ticulate, more knowledgeable discourse 
on this subject, and I offer it here for 
the interest and guidance of my col- 
leagues: 

Tue SILENT CHURCH BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 

We have gathered here as free citizens of 
the United States of America to mark the 
9th annual observance of Captive Nations 
Week, This week is Captive Nations Week, 
during which Americans from all walks of 
life will commemorate it in nationwide mani- 
festations, rallies, Geremonies and other pub- 
lic gatherings. 

These observances are legally provided for 
by Public Law 86-90, enacted by the US. 
Congress in July, 1959. They are destined to 
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serve as a powerful moral symbol underscor- 
ing the fact that Americans will never forget 
or abandon the captive nations or accom- 
modate themselves to their permanent en- 
slavement. 

In observing this signal event we must 
view the problem of the captive nations in 
its totality, and we must not lose the sight 
of the fact that all captive nations deserve 
a fair and equal treatment on our part. When 
we speak of the captive nations, we obylously 
think of 22 captive nations enumerated in 
Public Law 86-80, namely: Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Ukraine, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenla, Romania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan and 
North Vietnam. 

Since this law was enacted, Cuba, our very 
neighbor, has become another captive na- 
tion. 

I wish to dedicate my talk today to the 
plight of the Silent Church Behind the Iron 
Curtain, and to bring to fore the suffering en- 
dured by our brothers in Christ under the 
ruthless and godless communist regimes in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

Much has happened in the world since 
the passage of the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution in 1959. We had the Ecumenical 
Council (Vatican II) in 1962-1965, at which 
observers of the Russian Orthodox Church 
were invited to sit in and witness the pro- 
ceedings of the greatest Catholic council ever 
gathered in history. In pursuance of the 
“dialogue” with the Communist govern- 
ments, we have seen Soviet President Nichol- 
as Podgorny come to the Holy Father to talk 
on the possibility of “improving relations” 
between the Soviet Union and the Vatican. 
Toward this end also, Msgr. Agostino Casa- 
roll, a Vatican expert on Communist affairs, 
travelled to Poland and other Communist- 
run countries. Finally, a few weeks ago the 
United States was the host to Soviet Premier 
Alexei Kosygin, who met President Johnson 
for a new Summit conference at Glassboro, 
N.J. There are many among us who believe 
that the Cold War is over, and that these 
meetings and visitations per se have removed 
or, at least, eased international tensions and 
conflicts. 

But to us, who are Interested in the coun- 
tries of origin of our forefathers, and also in 
the plight of our Church, the most important 
question remains unanswered. 

Are these contacts and visitations by Com- 
munist leaders here and to the Vatican help- 
ing our Church behind the Iron Curtain? Do 
our brothers and sisters feel free to worship 
God and educate their children according to 
Christian principles and teaching? 

A cursory survey of the plight of the Silent 
Church behind the Iron Curtain gives a bleak 
and depressing picture that certainly chal- 
lenges the claim of our era to humanism and 
peaceful coexistence. 

Albania: In Albania the 170,000 Catholics 
suffered a cruel fate, as the entire Catholic 
hierarchy was either killed or imprisoned. 
The Catholic Church ceased to exist in that 
country. The Orthodox Church and the Mos- 
lem religion are still tolerated, although all 
church policies are dictated by the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Bulgaria; The religious persecution in Bul- 
garia was limited to the Protestant and Cath- 
olic communities, as both groups are regard- 
ed as West-orlented. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is virtually destroyed, as is the 
Apostolic Exarchate for the Bulgarians of the 
Eastern Rite. The Jews and Moslems are also 
persecuted and harassed. The Bulgarian Or- 
thodox Church is tolerated, but their leaders 
must accommodate themselves to the regime 
and follow its policies and directives, 

Czechoslovakia; From 1948 to 1952 religion 
in Czechoslovakia was persecuted openly by 
the Communist government. A number of 
Catholic bishops, including Joseph Cardinal 
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Beran, was arrested and sent to jail. In 1964 
Archbishop Beran was released and allowed 
to return to Rome, but the Catholic Church 
has been under the systematic attack; reli- 
gious instruction for children is eliminated, 
and the Church ts perennially attacked by 
the Communist-sponsored “Society for the 
Propagation of Political And Scientific 
Knowledge,” an arm of the Communist 
Party. Other denominations are also submit- 
ted to a tight control of the government. 

Estonia; The Estonian Evangelical Luther- 
an Church has been subordinated to the 
Communist Party which rules and controls 
the activities of the ministers in all details. 
Acts of public worship, church weddings, 
funeral services and baptismal ceremonies 
have been replaced with atheistic rituals. 
Antl-religious education is steadily pressed 
and the church itself is burdened with heavy 
taxation. 3 

Hungary: Depending on the international 
situation the Kadar regime either intensi- 
fies the anti-religious policies or relaxes them, 
guided by hints and directives from Moscow. 
In 1964 an agreement was signed by the Vati- 
can and Hungary, which somewhat improved 
the religious situation, But in 1965 a series 
of arrests of Catholic priests was reported in 
the L'Osservatore Romano, Many of the 
priests were sentenced for a “conspiracy” 
case, Others for holding seminars and open 
discussions with the youth. 

Latvia: The Roman Catholic Church in 
Latvia has been destroyed as an organization, 
with many Catholic priests arrested, tried and 
sentenced to hard labor, The head of the 
Latvian Evangelical Church is a Communist 
nominee. The Lutheran Church and the 
Orthodox Church were also destroyed. All 
church ceremonies had been replaced with 
Communist rituals. There is no religious in- 
struction, and the church, that is the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, is subjected to 
heavy taxation and other rules of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Lithuania: Since Lithuania is one of the 
foremost Catholic Countries in Eastern 
Europe, one of the prime targets of the Com- 
munist regime is to eradicate Oatholicism. 
Officially, the Roman Catholic Church in 
Lithuania exists, but by its systematic at- 
tacks the regime has reduced it to a skeleton 
organization, Out of 14 Lithuanian Catholic 
Bishops only one has remained in the coun- 
try, and out of 1,546 priests, only 741 were 
left. Religious teaching to children is punish- 
able by law; the clergy and religion are un- 
der constant attacks; all religious private 
schools, kindergartens, orphanages, hospitals 
and charitable organizations have been con- 
fiscated. Sometimes the Communists trumpet 
the “existence of religious freedom,” and they 
allow a few Lithuanian churchmen to attend 
the Ecumenical Council in Rome and also to 
consecrate a new Catholic Bishop, Most Rev. 
Joseph Labukas. But the antireligious policy 
is the order of the day for the Communist 
regime in Lithuania, 

Poland: The Catholic Church in Poland, 
especially after the 1956 revolt, has been 
tolerated and subject to a sort of “coexist- 
ence” with the Communist regime. But the 
campaign against the Catholic Church is 
relentless and systemic, which includes ar- 
rests of priests, tax prosecutions and land 
confiscations; the training of new priests is 
being hindred and a number of seminaries 
has been closed. Stefan Cardinal W. 
has been barred from travelling to the United 
States In 1966, and a number of American 
Catholic Bishops were denied Polish visas to 
come to Poland for the observance of the 
millenium of Christianity in Poland. 

Look at Romania: the first victim of the 
Communist rule was the Orthodox Church, 
which was purged of all bishops who were 
replaced with “elected popular prelates.” The 
Catholic Church of the Byzantine Rite was 
subjected to a savage destruction and its 
faithful were forced to join the Orthodox 
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Church, The Roman Catholic Church ts al- 
lowed to exist, but its activities are com- 
pletely paralyzed. By any standards, religion 
in Romania has been reduced to a twilight 
existence. 

Now, Ukraine; But perhaps one.of the most 
brutal and inhuman acts against the Cath- 
olle Church was the destruction of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church of the Byzantine 
Rite in Ukraine in 1945-46. There were about 
5.000.000 Ukrainian Catholics in Western 
Ukraine, and as soon as the Soviet troops re- 
occupied all of the Ukrainian lands, Moscow 
Moved to mercilessly liquidate Catholicism 
in Ukraine. Although the Soviet government 
professes “freedom of coexistence” for its 
citizens and the principle of “separation of 
the church from the state,” it savagely med- 
dled in the Catholic Church in Ukraine. In 
March, 1946, the Soviet government, actively 


supported by the Russian Orthodox Patri- 


archate, headed by Patriarch Alexel, dis- 
Persed the entire Ukrainian Catholic hler- 
archy and destroyed the church organiza- 
tion as such. Of all 11 Ukrainian Catholic 
bishops, arrested at that time, only Metro- 
Politan Joseph Slipy survived. He was re- 
leased in 1963, reportedly upon direct inter- 
vention by the late Pope John XXII; he 
Was made a cardinal and resides now in 
Rome. At the time of the Communist assault 
there were 5 million Ukrainian Catholics, 1 
Archbishop-Metropolitan, 10 bishops, 5 dio- 
Ceses, 2 areas of Apostolic Administration, 
2.950 diocesan priests, 520 monastic priests, 
1,090 nuns, 540 seminarians, 3,040 parishes, 
4,440 churches and chapels, 127 monasteries, 
1 theological academy and 5 ecclesiastical 
seminaries, In addition, the Catholie Church 
in Ukraine possessed a great number of cul- 
tural centers; primary and secondary schools, 
institutes, printing press; scientific, religious 
and educational organizations; libraries, 
Welfare and aid associations, orphanages, 
Student, youth and women's associations and 
the like. All were destroyed by the official act 
of the Soviet government. 

A faked “synod” was then called in Lviv, 
at which three apostate priests were nomi- 
nated bishops of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The group promptly “abolished” the 
Union of Brest (1596) and subordinated 
Over 56,000,000 Ukrainian Catholics, against 
their will, to the Russian Orthodox Church. 
This brutal destruction was deplored at the 
time by Pope Pius XII in his encyclical 
Qrientales Omnes Ecclesias (Dec. 23, 1945), 
and later in Orientales Ecclesias (Dec. 15, 
1952). For all intent and purposes, there is 
no legal Catholic Church in Ukraine. But 
there are hundreds of thousands of Catho- 
lics who secretly profess thelr traditional 
faith. The Communist press in Ukraine fre- 
quently reports arrests, trials and deporta- 
tions of “religious fanatics.” In 1965 a trial 
Was held in Lviv, Western Ukraine, at which 
20 persons were tried for practicing under- 
ground religion.” In 1966 another trial was 
held in the city of Zhytomyr, where a man 
and a woman were sentenced to three years 
of hard labor for giving religious instruc- 
tion to children. Last year, in 1966, the Soviet 
government sponsored extensive celebration 
in commemoration of the 20th anniversary 
of the “liquidation” of the Ukrainian Catho- 
lic Church. Fortunately, there are 14 Ukrain- 
lan Rite Sees throughout the free world 
the United States, Canada, South America, 
Australia and Western Europe—where the 
Ukrainian Rite Catholic traditions and Lit- 
urgy are preserved. 

White Russia: In 1916 White Russia had 
3,024 Orthodox priests, and in 1965 only 150 
are still surviving. In 1916 there were 917 
Catholic priests and only 25 are left today. 
Especially large scale persecutions took place 
in 1958. The only Catholic seminary in White 
Russia was closed in 1953. Soon the White 
Russians will have no clergy. 

Other Captives: Our roster of the captive 
nations would not be complete without men- 
tioning our brothers—Serbians, Croatians, 
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Siovaks and Slovenes—who also suffer na- 
tional, religious and cultural persecution at 
the hands of Communist masters. 

As we have seen, the Silent Church behind 
the Iron Curtain is suffering incessant Com- 
munist persecution. Communist attacks vary 
from country to country, and they are con- 
ducted quietly and systematically by means 
of harassment and covert persecution. 

People are said to have a right to agitate 
against religion. However, priests and minis- 
ters do not have a civil right to defend 
themselves against such attacks. Communist 
run atheistic clubs and conduct atheistic in- 
struction in labor unions, youth organiza- 
tions and in schools, Meanwhile, priests and 
ministers who conduct religious instruction 
are liable to be sent to Siberia without even 
a judicial hearing. 

Other anti-religious tactics of the Commu- 
nists Include the undermining of the people's 
faith in baptism and matrimony, and the 
discrediting of Christian burial by priests of 
ministers, ` 

This is the religious situation behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The observance of Captive Nations Week 
affords us this opportunity to make the 
plight of the captive nations known to our 
fellow American citizens, and our govern- 
ment as well, 

Those of our officials who receive Commu- 
nist leader should know what they are doing 
to their own people. 

Is it, then, moral and practical to “build 
bridges of understanding” with these Com- 
munist governments which so ruthlessly 
persecute our brothers and sisters in Central 
and Eastern Europe? 

We do not think so. 

As we begin the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week we must make everything in our 
power to help these captive nations in their 
struggle for national and religious freedom, 
for freedom and independence. Above all, we 
must let them know that we do not forget 
them. 

Our government is waging a gallant strug- 
gle in Viet Nam in order to prevent the Com- 
munists to enslave South Viet Nam. We 
wholeheartedly support our President, be- 
cause it is the only way to save Southeast 
Asia from Communism, 

But we urge our President not to forget 
these Communists who are killing our fight- 
ing men in Viet Nam are also jailers and 
persecutors of the captive nations in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. 

Let us hope that this basic truth is im- 
parted to those who are responsible for shap- 
ing our foreign policy with respect to the 
communist empire. . 

And we, free citizens of this great country, 
must continue to educate our people in the 
importance of the captive nations, 

We must rededicate ourselves to the cause 
of universal freedom. 

We must learn the eternal axiom: peace 
without freedom is illusory, and life without 
freedom is meaningless. 

Let us pray for peace for just peace to all 
nations! 


The Anticrime Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOTSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. MeDADE. Mr, Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is certainly one of 
the most respected newspapers in the 
world. In a recent issue of the Monitor, 
editorial note was taken of the amend- 
ment to the crime bill proposed by my 
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distinguished colleague from New Jersey 
[Mr. CAHILL]. 

We are all vitally concerned over the 
crime picture in America. The growth of 
crime and violence in our streets must be 
met by the most intelligent means at our 
disposal. The amendment offered by my 
distinguished colleague will do much to 
strengthen the crime bill, by focusing the 
responsibility where the responsibility 
must lie. 

I join with the Christian Science 
Monitor in commending the gentleman 
from New Jersey. We are fortunate to 
have the benefit of his expertise on so 
significant a matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I append to these re- 
marks the editorial comment of the 
Monitor: 

THE ANTICRIME BILL 

Some newspaper accounts would make it 
appear that House Republicans have greatly 
weakened President Johnson's anticrime bill. 
But this is not so. It remains basically in 
accord with the recommendations of the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice. The House 
passed a strong bill and, in at least one cru- 
cial respect, a better bill than the administra- 
tion had proposed. 

The amendment introduced by Rep. Wil- 
liam T. Cahill (R) of New Jersey gives to 
the state governments the key role in ad- 
ministering the federal grants, and properly 
so. The administration bill without the Ca- 
hill amendment would have given the At- 
torney General of the United States sweep- 
ing administrative control in an area long 
reserved to state and local government. It 
would have set the stage for the possible 
development of a national police force, The 
Cahill amendment erases that danger and 
encourages the states to assume their proper 
responsibilities in the war on crime, 

Many states have yet to undertake com- 


ment should spur their efforts to do so and 
to acquire competent staff and the necessary 


Integral state participation and over-all 
state coordination are greatly needed if the 
fight against crime Is to succeed. Under the 
measure as amended federal ald goes to states 
in block grants and with few strings at- 
tached. It could strengthen federal-state co- 
operation to solve a problem which is at the 
same time local, statewide, and national in 
scope. 

The amendment to en antiriot 
training is understandable at this time. 
Better police training in riot control is a 
must. It would be unfortunate, however, if 
the priority given this phase of police train- 
ing were to mean any lessening of emphasis 
on broad programs of planning, education, 
and research. While it is necessary to attack 
the symptoms, it is even more important to 
strengthen crime prevention by equipping 
the police to assess and deal more effectively 
with the underlying causes of crime. 

The House has passed a good bill. May the 
Senate now do the same. 


Strange Lessons for Johnny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, strange 
and subtle ways are employed by the 
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subversives who advocate various ideol- 
ogies. A good example of this is very con- 
vincingly developed in a revealing arti- 
cle written by Mike Engleman, an edi- 
torial writer for the Dallas Morning 
News. This article should be read by 
every American. It is for that reason 
that I include it under leave to extend 
my remarks. The article follows: 

_ STRANGE LESSONS FOR JOHNNY 

(By Mike Engleman) 

Did your 15-year-old attend vacation 
church school this summer? If he did, it 
might be a good idea to sit down with him 
and find out just exactly what he learned. 
For if your church followed the curriculum 
offered by a New York outfit that calls itself 
Friendship Press,” and if little Johnny paid 
attention in class, by now he may be con- 
fused. z 

Mission: The Christian's Calling is a 
packet of two books designed as a course of 
study for junior high school “early teens” in 
vacation church school, Sunday school or 
Sunday night fellowship groups. It has found 
its way into several churches of the Dallas 
area. 

The apparent theme of the two books is 
worthy enough. The books say to the young- 
ster: “It is the duty of Christians from all 
faiths to put their belief into action in the 
world.” There’s certainly nothing new about 
this teaching. 

But running through the two books are 
several strange subtleties that must make 
Johnny, who is impressionable at age 15, 
question the wisdom of his parents. 

If Johnny has been taught to obey the law 
and the police, he must wonder after reading 
one of the books, Called to Be, why the brutal 
police deserve any respect. Called to Be men- 
tions police at least five times, and in each 
instance they are the “bad guys.” 

Listen as the book describes those first days 
after Christ's crucifixion in news story style: 
“Governor Pilate today asked the FBI to keep 
the disciples of Jesus under close surveil- 
lance. It is feared that the 11 might seek to 
continue his [sic] seditious activities 

Or in relating the duty f the Christian in 
these modern days, here's one instance of how 
the book pictures police and the law: 
“Numerous Christians are being arrested 
during these days for challenging customs 
and laws they hold to be wrong. Many have 
been attacked by fire hoses and police 


* 
eee 


dogs 

The books tell a horrible story of 23 peace 
marchers’ maltreatment by police, claiming 
to be quoting directly from a “news report.” 
In the guidebook for the adult that will be 
teaching the class, it is revealed that the story 
comes not from a reliable news source at all, 
but instead from “an actual account printed 
in a civil-rights magazine 

The story graphically relates how the 
“Walk-for-Peace" marchers are arrested. 
“Jack stopped, and a plainclothesman put his 
hand on Jack's arm saying, "You're under 
arrest get in the bus.’ Jack sat down in non- 
cooperation and said, ‘I have nothing against 
you personally but I cannot co-operate with 
this arrest.“ The officer . . said, Bring the 
electric prodder over here.“ 

After telling how the prodder was used on 
Michele's (a girl) “legs and thighs," the au- 
thor of Called to Be, Theodore A. Braun, 
writes: “Police brutality is a problem in all 
parts of our country—South and North, East 
and West—especially toward minority 
groups." 

Then Braun asks, “Does a person ever have 
the right to put his own conscience above the 
law? What if he believes a law to be wrong? 
Should he in all cases obey that law, or can 
he refuse to obey, accepting the consequen- 
ces, being Obedient to a higher (and in his 
own mind, better) law?” 

What will be a 15-year-old's answer to 
these carefully posed questions? 
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Braun guarantees the student's answer 
with his story about Christ in the temple 
after first asking another question: “Is it 
true that ‘angry young men’ such as Jesus 


are not tolerated by society very long—they - 


are either tamed, ostracized or crucified?” 

After describing Christ's acts in ridding the 
temple of the money changers and animal 
salesmen “like a bull let loose in a china 
shop,” Braun puts forth these questions: 

“How do you react to the story of the 
temple cleansing? Should Jesus have first 
written a letter to the superintendent of the 
temple grounds or to the editor of the city 
newspaper? Should he have picketed the tem- 
ple merchants, conducted a temple sit-in or 
organized a march on the temple? Or do you 
agree with his taking the matter into his own 
hands and acting as he did?” 

The remainder of this section admonishes 
Johnny to “help overturn all the tables that 
need turning in the sacrosanct temples of 
society. Is there a need for revolution in 
your own community?” 

What will a child make out of this call to 
revolution? 

How will he react to the totally black pic- 
ture painted of police and the law? Will he 
believe all police are animals? 

Will he accept Braun’s word that Christ 
was a “revolutionary”? 

Will he understand that Christ had the 
power to overturn kings, to reorganize gov- 
ernment and society, but did not use it? 
From what he reads in this book, can he be 
expected to see that Christ could have been 
a social reformer or a Martin Luther King, 
but was not? Does he know that Christ could 
have ended the endless brutality of the 
Roman Empire, but chose not to? 

Can little Johnny be expected to under- 
stand that Christ was most interested in an- 
other kind of kingdom, that He offered not 
salvation from earthly poverty and strife, but 
eternal peace in a life after death? 

The foregoing has been just a taste of Mis- 
sion; The Christian’s Calling and the Friend- 
ship Press. But it should be enough of a 
warning to Johnny’s parents that they should 
examine the teaching materials being used 
in their church. 

Friendship Press publishes a great number 
of teaching materials for churches and is a 
rather: popular source of literature for some 
Protestant denominations. 

Listed discretely on the last page of Friend- 
ship Press’ catalogue is the publishing house's 
address: 475 Riverside Drive, New York. 
Oddly enough, the same address is carried 
on the literature of another Protestant or- 
ganization—the National Council of 
Churches, 


The Job Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
you are all aware that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and its poverty pro- 
grams are on “trial,” and that some of 
the most spirited debate centers around 
the Job Corps. The House Committee on 
Education and Labor, sitting as a sub- 
committee, has concluded hearings on 
the entire program and it is presently 
awaiting the consideration of the full 
committee. 

The proceedings of the subcommittee 
should be of interest to the entire House. 
Job Corps today is an increasingly so- 
phisticated effort to salvage talent and 
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productivity and it is a beacon of hope 
to those whom society would otherwise 
have left behind. 

Job Corps has come a long way since 
the time when there was trouble keeping 
order in some of the program's training 
centers. The list of the program’s ac- 
complishments is too long to be enumer- 
ated here but a recent article by Mr. 
Robert Walters in the Washington Star, 
July 30, 1967, touches upon a number of 
issues pertinent to the consideration of 
its support. : 

He points out that the cost per en- 
rollee per year is $6,700 for fiscal 1968, or 
less than one-half of the $15,000 some 
people have suggested. This investment 
is repaid within the first 18 months of an 
average graduate’s employment. The 
one-third of its enrollees, who are func- 
tional illiterates because the public 
schools have failed to reach them, are 
taught to read. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that today’s 
Job Corps program is characterized by 
orderly and swift progress. The majority 
of its graduates are now responsible citi- 
zens holding good jobs. They are not 
candidates for the relief rolls, inactivity, 
or rioting in the streets. This program 
offers a sound, responsible, and progres- 
sive approach to the eventual cutting of 
the ranks of the unemployed, and the 
making of new and productive citizens. 

As Mr. Walters points out, OFO and 
Job Corps have learned and changed 
quite a lot. They both merit our support. 

I insert the article by Mr. Walters to 
be reprinted below: 

From the Sunday Star, July 30, 1967] 
THE War on Poverty FACING BATTLES IN 
CONGRESS 
(By Robert Walters) 

Federal antipoverty officials return to Capi- 
tol Hill this week to defend their already be- 
leaguered program on the that the 
country must intensify—not cut back—its 
efforts to ald the poor if future big-city riots 
are to be avoided. 

“There were riots long before there was an 
Office of Economic Opportunity, there have 
been riots this year in cities where there was 
no antipoverty program,” a top OKO official 
sald last week. 

“Most importantly,” he added “in cities 
were a viable antipoverty program has been 
operating, there either has been no rioting or 
the project has been valuable in preventing 
additional trouble.” 

But the antipoverty agency, which had 
more than its share of congressional critics 
long before the current wave of civil disorder, 
already has been accused by some House 
members of allowing its projects and per- 
sonnel to be used in promoting disturbances. 

SOUTHERN OPPOSITION 

OEO officials are confident they can dis- 
prove such allegations, most of which have 
been voiced by Southern congressmen who 
have opposed the antipoverty program for 
one reason or another ever since it was estab- 
lished by President Johnson three years ago. 

They are considerably less sanguine about 
their success in surviving an attack from 
another quarter—Rep. Edith Green, D—Ore., 
ranking Democrat on the House Education“ 
and Labor Committee. 

It is before that committee that OEO Di- 
rector R. Sargent Shriver and his top aides 
will appear this week to press for acceptance 
of the Johnson administration’s request of 
$2.06 billion to finance the program during 
the current fiscal year. This is the crucial 
first step in a long and tricky road through 
Congress for the program. 
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Mrs, Green has become a force to be 
reckoned with in the wake of her success in 
sharply modifying the school aid bill on the 
House floor earlier this year. She succeeded 
Where Republicans failed in efforts to write 
state controls into the bill. 

PREDICTS CHANGES 

Throughout a series of appearances by 
Shriver and other pro-OEO witnesses last 
month, Mrs. Green was critical of the anti- 
poverty program. At one point she offered 
this determined prediction: 

“There are going to be changes in the pov- 
erty program. I don’t think anyone here ex- 
pects that this bill is going to come out of 
here without major amendments to it.“ 

She has consistently called for a program 
that is “responsive to local needs and to local 
authority” but has not disclosed, thus far, 
the specific changes she will propose, 

Much of the congresswomen's criticism 
has been centered on the Job Corps, for 
which OEO Js seeking $295 million in fiscal 
1968, The program receiverd $308 million in 
fiscal 1966 and $211 million during the just- 
Concluded fiscal year. 

The Job Corps currently is training 41,000 
Previously unemployable young persons in 
job skills at 123 urban and conservation cen- 
ters throughout the country. 

Mrs. Green has argued that Job Corps costs 
Are far too high, and that the program can 
be run more efficiently by vocational educa- 
tors in local school systems. 


FIGHT TO FINISH 


But William P. Kelly, in charge of the Job 
Corps, has marshalled an imposing collec- 
tion of facts and figures in an effort to rebuff 
the congresswoman's allegations. 

At the same time, Shriver has lined up 
diverse organizational support, ranging from 
labor and civil rights groups to the U.S. 
Jaycees and the General Electric Co., behind 
the Job Corps. 

Rep. Carl Perkins, D-Ky., chairman of the 
Education and Labor Committee who lost the 
bitter floor fight with Mrs. Green during 
debate on the education bill, also has pledged 
& fight to the finish. 

“I shall fight to the last hearing, the last 
Motion and the last hour of debate and con- 
ference to preserve a centralized and coordi- 
nated assault upon the root causes of pov- 
erty," Perkins said last month in a speech at 
the University of Maryland. 

He will need all the support he can muster 
because Mrs. Green will have not only the 
Support of southern congressmen but also 
many House Republicans when she finally 
Makes her move. 


OVERHAUL PROGRAM 


Kelly, in an intertview last week, repeat- 
edly emphasized: It's a new Job Corps. 
It's different from the one that existed a year 
ago.“ 

Kelly, whose reputation as a non-nonsense 
administrator was built while climbing from 
the bottom of the Civil Service ladder to the 
Presidential appointment he now holds, has 
Overhauled what once was a stumbling pro- 
gram, according to many observers. 

In the program's early days, there was a 
constant stream of reports of violence. In 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a fight broke out at a 
school dance involving students and corps- 
men. It triggered an all-night riot that swept 
the town and required 60 policemen to re- 
store order. 

At Camp Breckenridge, Ky., a fight among 
trainees erupted into a three-hour-long free- 
Tor-all that ended only when federal marshals 
and state troopers were called in. 

“That was true years ago, but no longer,” 
Said Kelly. “This year the riots are in the 
cities, not in the Job Corps camps. Many 
of those who might have been rioting in the 
Streets are now ble citizens with 
pona PATIRE jobs as a result of their train- 

g.” 
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To prove his point, Kelly has a bulging file 
of letters of commendation from police 
chiefs, sheriffs, chamber of commerce presi- 
dents, newspaper editors and governors from 
across the country. Many of them, from cities 
which once experienced trouble with neigh- 
boring Job Corps camps, now contain only 
praise. 

Replying to Mrs. Green's suggestion that 
the program be administered by the public 
schools, Kelly said: “This isn't just voca- 
tional education. It's a comprehensive pro- 
gram of human renewal.” 

As an example, he displayed a pair of be- 
fore-and-after photographs of a young man 
who had an entire set of front teeth re- 
placed—while receiving Job Corps training. 

Pointing to the toothless “before” photo, 
Kelly asked How far is he going to get in 
a job interview looking like that, no mat- 
ter what his skills are? 

How much confidence can he have in him- 
self in that condition? Are the public schools 
going to help with a problem like that?“ 

He talked of 200,000 immunizations 
against diphtheria and typhoid, as well as a 
variety of other medical and dental serv- 
ices averaging $300 a year for each Job Corps- 
man. 

“Thirty percent of our youngsters can't 
read or write. How are you going to teach 
him to repair a carburetor when he can’t 
read a 7th grade textbook?" asked Kelly. 
“These people came to us for help because 
the public schools failed to provide what 
was needed. To send them back there is to 
send them out on the streets.” 

Mrs. Green has argued however, that Job 
Corps costs are too great and “indefensible 
at this time. Some alternative must be 
found.” She cited costs of $13,000 to $15,000 
a year for each trainee at the former Tongue 
Point Naval Station In Astoria, Ore., and said 
similar expenses were incurred elsewhere. 

Ironically, the Tongue Point Job Corps 
Center in Mrs. Green’s home state, was 
changed from a men’s to a women’s installa- 
tion by OEO officials to please the congress- 
woman, who last year argued strongly for 
increased feminine participation in the pro- 
gram. 

Kelly said Mrs. Green’s figures were ac- 
curate at one time but now are outdated. 
During the 1967 fiscal year the average cost 
of training a corpsman was $6,950, and OEO 
officials hope to reduce that to $6,700 this 
year, he said. 

One item hotly disputed by the opposing 
forces is a series of surveys taken by Louis 
Harris & Associates to measure attitudes 
among Job Corps enrollees and graduates. 

Mrs. Green and the Republicans point to 
survey results which show that only 10 per- 
cent of the Job Corps graduates now em- 
ployed found their jobs through the OEO 
program. 

Kelly, however, quotes the survey as say- 
ing “even for corpsmen who stay less than 
90 days, contact with the Job Corps is a 
meaningful experience.” 

He also cited a survey taken by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, long opposed to the 
antipoverty program, which showed that 70 
to BO percent of the employers of Job Corps 
graduate described work habits, skills and 
training as satisfactory to excellent.“ 

A NEW SPIRIT 

In addition to the benefits received after 
leaving the Job Corps camps, enrollees are 
making significant contributions while un- 

ergoing training, said Kelly. “There's a 
new spirit here. People are proud to be in- 
volved in the Job Corps,” he added. 

“In Clinton, Iowa, Job Corps girls went to 
work filling sand bags to hold back the flood- 
ing waters of the Mississippi River; in Michi- 
gan, Corpsmen have been working as therapy 
aides in a state home, when tornadoes hit the 
Midwest earlier this year, our youngsters 
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were among the first digging through the 
rubble looking for survivors,” Kelly said, 

Efforts such as those haye picked up some 
unexpected support for the Job Corps and 
the poverty program in general during recent 
months. Among the converts was Rep. Cath- 
erine May, R-Wash., a political conservative 
and a long-time critic of Great Society pro- 
grams who last year voted to kill the ad- 
ministration’s antipoverty legislation, 

“The Job Corps has its problems, cer- 
tainly—and every effort must be made to 
solve those problems, toward the end that the 
Job Corps can accomplish its important mis- 
sion. But despite these problems, the achieve- 
ments of the Job Corps have been impres- 
sive.“ Mrs. May said at a recent Job Corps 
Center dedication, 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 

The House in Committee on the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12080) to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, to 
provide benefits for additional categories of 
individuals, to improve the public assistance 
program and programs relating to the wel- 
fare and health of children, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, this is one of the most impor- 
tant bills to come before this Congress. 
Its social security provisions directly af- 
fect at least 23.7 million beneficiaries, 
and almost every employed citizen. Its 
other titles make extensive changes in 
Federal-State-local systems of medical 
assistance, public welfare, and social 
services, and thus will have great impact 
on both the jurisdictions which admin- 
ister these programs and the Americans 
who must depend on them for subsist- 
ence and essential help. 

An increase in social security benefits 
is long overdue. During the past few 
years, the real value of these benefits has 
been severely eroded by inflation and re- 
peated increases in the cost of living. As 
I have stated before, every month of 
delay in raising benefits brings added 
difficulty, and in many cases real hard- 
ships, to the millions of retired men and 
women who rely on these payments for 
their day-to-day support. s > 

The increases in this bill, averaging 
12% percent, have been carefully calcu- 
lated by the Ways and Means Committee 
as the largest increases permissible with- 
out either disturbing the actuarial 
soundness of the trust fund or imposing 
punitive burdens of taxation on those 
presently employed. Although payment 
levels are still low, especially for those 
receiving minimum or near-minimum 
benefits, this total of $2.9 billion in addi- 
tional benefits in 1968 alone will be ex- 
tremely helpful to our retired citizens. 

Iregret that the committee did not see 
fit to implement one important recom- 
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mendation which I and many of my col- 
leagues have made for some time. This 
is the establishment of automatic cost- 
of-living adjustments in benefits to keep 
their purchasing power stable in the face 
of inflation. This step continues to gain 

support throughout the Nation, and I 
trust that it will be considered again in 
the near future. 

I also regret that the committee ap- 
proved only a token increase in the ceil- 
ing on outside earnings by social security 
beneficiaries, Especially since benefits re- 
main quite low, I am convinced that it 
is appropriate and important to remove 
this ceiling, to encourage continued work 
by all those who are able and willing to 
hold full- or part-time jobs past the 
age of 65. By removing this restrictive 
ceiling, we would be aiding and encour- 
aging our senior citizens to remain fully 
engaged in productive activities. We 
would also be giving the Nation and their 
communities the full benefit of their 
talents and experience. 

While the social security provisions of 
this bill understandably have received 
the greatest attention from the public at 
large, the other titles of H.R. 12080 are 
equally important, and in fact, far more 
controversial. 

There is general agreement that the 
entire structure of our public welfare 
programs needs review and reform. Con- 
cern has intensified not only because 
these programs are increasingly expen- 
sive, but above all because there is more 
and more evidence that the great in- 
vestment made in the present programs 
is essentially unproductive. In fact, far 
from bringing constructive results, our 
present public welfare system actually 
has destructive consequences, harmful 
both to aid recipients and to society as 
a whole. 

Essentially the public welfare system 

` is intended to assist those who, for rea- 
sons beyond their own control, cannot 
support themselves—the very old, the 
very young, the disabled, and those who 
lack even the most rudimentary skills 
needed for employment. The goals of 
the system, in theory, are to help the 
States provide essential support for such 
persons, and at the same time to offer 
them the social services which can help 
them to become more independent, self- 
respecting, tax-paying members of 
society. 

But we have fallen far short of these 
goals, and in fact may have lost sight of 
them entirely. In too many States, public 
welfare payments are far below even the 
minimum subsistence levels established 
by the States themselves. In too many 
States, social services are totally inade- 
quate, and offer no help or incentives for 
individuals to “get off the dole”. Rather 
than promoting the growth of strong 
families, the welfare system too often 
produces broken homes. Rather than 
aiding communities, it too often leads to 
shattered neighborhoods. Rather than 
encouraging independence and initia- 
tive, the system actually promotes de- 
pendence, strangles individual effort 
and, above all, erodes human dignity. 

Mr. Chairman, while there is growing 
agreement on the need for change, there 
is not yet consensus on the directions of 
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reform. Many proposals have been made, 
ranging from revisions within the pres- 
ent system to the substitution of entirely 
new programs such as the guaranteed 
annual income or family allowances. 
Important suggestions have been ad- 
vanced by many groups, including the 
President’s Advisory Council on Public 
Welfare in its landmark report of June 
1966. Great support has been expressed 
to me for advances in social services 
such those encompassed by the legis- 
lation generally known as the Fogarty 
bill. Many Members of this body have 
also proposed rew steps to expand job 
training and basic education, revamp 
poverty programs, and develop neigh- 
borhood centers to serve the complex 
needs of low-income areas. 

A recent study by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
shown us statistically the dimensions of 
the problem. According to this analysis, 
of the 7.3 million Americans on Fed- 
erally-aided welfare, the vast majority— 
all except perhaps 50,000—are dependent 
and may not be able to reach economic 
self-sufficiency under the best of cir- 
cumstances. Of these 7.3 million people, 
about 2.1 million, mostly women, are 65 
or over; 700,000 are either blind or se- 
verely handicapped; 3.5 million are chil- 
dren receiving AFDC because their par- 
ents cannot provide for them. The re- 
maining 1 million are the parents of those 
children, including about 900,000 mothers 
and 150,000 fathers. Of this last group, 
most lack sufficient education, while 
most of the mothers have young chil- 
dren to tend at home, and all but perhaps 
50,000 of the fathers are incapacitated 
and unable to hold jobs. 

While these statistics are illuminating, 
we do not need data to see the social and 
human costs of perpetuating present pro- 
grams. The need for change—thought- 
ful, and compassionate change—is ob- 
vious in our urban slums, in areas of 
rural poverty, in the empty lives and 
despairing faces of the poor, and in the 
frustrations experienced by the many 
public servants who are attempting to 
respond to human need and remedy the 
failures of our society. 

H.R. 12080, as reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, does make major 
changes in our welfare programs, espe- 
cially in the program of aid to families 
with dependent children—AFDC. These 
proposed changes are primarily directed 
at stabilizing Federal costs, improving 
social services, strengthening family life, 
and encouraging job training for aid re- 
cipients over 16. Some of the new pro- 
posals, such as expanded child welfare 
efforts and increased aid for training of 
social workers, are generally regarded as 
constructive. Others, such as the imposi- 
tion of a ceiling on Federal AFDC pay- 
ments, are considered in many quarters 
to be regressive and punitive. 

In bulk, these amendments impose 
many new responsibilities and require- 
ments on the States, requirements which 
will become prerequisites for certain 
categories of Federal assistance in 1969. 
In many cases, particularly where States 
and cities have already assumed sub- 
stantial burdens and provided extensive 
aid, these changes will increase State 
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and local cost. In all cases they will re- 
quire additional personnel, the develop- 
ment of new and expanded programs 
such as counseling and day care, and 
close coordination with present efforts 
such as most of the antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

The House has had less than 2 weeks 
to consider the committee's proposals, 
and in this short time has not been able 
to make a full assessment of their impact 
nationally or in individual cities and 
States. 

Most important, we have debated these 
proposals under a closed rule, which pro- 
hibits amendments to the bill. There are, 
of course, arguments for and against this 
procedure, traditionally applied to bills 
reported by this committee. On the one 
hand, legislation of such magnitude and 
complexity obviously cannot be written 
on the House floor. On the other hand, 
the closed rule effectively denies most 
Members any opportunity to advance 
their own proposals, to evaluate alterna- 
tives, or even to express their positions 
through votes on individual sections of 
the bill. 

There is sound reason for a closed rule 
on tax legislation. But the welfare pro- 
grams are linked with the Social Secu- 
rity Act in the statutes only by historical 
accident, because both programs were 
initially enacted in an omnibus bill 30 
years ago. Now, just as we have come to 
see the dangers of relying indefinitely on 
the works of a previous generation, we 
should see the need to open this entire 
area for full discussion and debate. Fall- 
ure to do so means that we are not only 
abdicating our responsibilities as indi- 
vidual Representatives, but also sur- 
rendering initiative to the other body. 

I trust that we shall have an oppor- 
tunity very soon to give the entire field 
of public welfare the open, complete con- 
sideration which the subject and the 
times demand. 


To Serve and To Protect: Motto of Los 
Angeles Policemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert P. Sutton, vice president of CBS 
Radio and general manager of KNX 
Radio in Los Angeles, has well defined 
the problems facing the Los Angeles 
police force. 

His radio editorials of July 26 and 27, 
1967, are well worth the attention of the 
House: 


To SERVE AND PROTECT 
(Part I) 

If it hasn't happened to you, it probably 
doesn't seem too important. Unfortunately, 
the number of people who have become vic- 
tims of criminals is growing bigger every day. 

The latest report from State Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas Lynch underscores the situa- 
tion. Felonies in California jumped by 18.2% 
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in the first 3 months of this year over 1966. 
predict that our crime rate will 
double by 1975. 

Clearly, crime in California is becoming a 
Critical problem. The solutions to the causes 
of crime are—at best—long- range affairs. 
They are not going to protect any of us from 
& criminal today. Until this long-range solu- 
tions do take hold, there is a tactical battle 
against the criminal that must be waged 
right now and right here. 

The soldiers in this battle are the police. 
However, while the army of law-breakers gets 
bigger, the corps of police gets smaller. No- 
where is this more evident than in Los 
Angeles. 

With luck, we graduate 480 new officers 
from the police academy every year, But, each 
year we lose 500 officers through retirement 
and resignations, In addition, the population 
of Los Angeles goes up by approximately 
50,000 every year. We need a minimum of 100 
additional officers to serve and protect these 
new people. In short, our Police Department 
is going down at the rate of 120 men per year 
wie the number of criminals continues to 

imb. 


To get the full picture, let's compare Los 


Angeles with San Francisco, Chicago, and 
New York. Let’s see how many policemen each 
city has per square mile and how many peo- 
Ple have to be protected by each police 
Officer. 

San Francisco has 41 officers for every 
Square mile. It has one policeman for every 
370 citizens. In Chicago, its 48 officers per 
Square mile and 346 citizens per policeman. 
In New York, it’s 103 officers per square mile 
and 240 citizens per policeman. In Los An- 
geles it is 11 officers per square mile and 477 
Citizens per policeman. The Los Angeles Po- 
lice Officer must protect vastly more area and 
& great many more people than the police 
Officer in any other major city in America. 

The figures illustrate the point dramati- 
cally: Los Angeles desperately needs more 
Police officers. The Los Angeles Police De- 
partment is smaller today than it was at the 
time of the 1965 Watts Riots. 

Our police have just been given a 5% 
Salary raise. But, more money is not—by it- 
self—the answer. Too many policemen are re- 
tiring early or simply quiting. Too few young 
men are signing up for police work. Tomor- 
row KNX will tell you some of the reasons 
why. We will also make some suggestions on 
how each one of us can personally help re- 
verse the trend. 


To SERVE AND: PROTECT 
(Part L) 

Yesterday we told you about the problem 
of recruiting officers for the Los Angeles 
Police Department. While crime is increasing, 
Our police force gets smaller every year. 
Today we have fewer policemen per capita 
than any major city in America. 

Civic problems are often approached with 
Massive doses of money in an attempt to get 
an instant solution. In the case of the police, 
More money helps but it does not solve the 
Problem. It does not—of iteslf—attract new 
recruits. It does not—of itself—prevent early 
retirement and resignations. The problem has 
Many facets. Some are rarely talked about— 
not even by the policemen themselves. Today, 

will talk about some of these aspects 
of the problem. 

One of them is the inability to ever com- 
Pletely relax. The police are visual personifi- 
cation of organized society. They represent 
the social order as the majority of people 
want it to be. This makes the police the 
target of criminal elements. It also makes 
them the focal point for protestors, rioters, 
and rebels. After being the brunt of hatred 
for venom for awhile, police morale begins 
to suffer. The will to do a hard and dirty 
job is sapped. Early retirement and resigns- 
tion looks better and better all the time. 
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Another is the question of dedication. To 
be a good policeman requires dedication. 
It requires a willingness to walk in dark 
places—to do the best job possible in the 
face of harassment and violence. Money can- 
not buy this dedication. 

In addition, there is the dual attitude of 
the general public. When you get a speeding 
ticket, the police are the darn fuzz. When 
you get roughed up in a protest march, they 
are brutal monsters. But, at 3 a.m. when 
things go bump in the night, you want these 
brutal fuzz there You want them to de- 
fend you at whatever the cost. After all 
isn't that what they’re paid for? 

Finally, policemen are people. They don't 
want a job that doesn’t have the visible sup- 
port and the respect of the public they are 
serving and protecting. 

KNX says that there is only one way we 
are going to recruit and retain the police- 
men we need. That is for all law abiding 
citizens to stand up and be counted. We 
must give our police our solid and open 


support. 


Learn, Baby, Learn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
summer commencement address at Wis- 
consin State University in Stevens Point, 
Wis., was delivered on August 5, 1967, by 
a regent of the university, Mrs. Robert 
Williams of Stevens Point. 

Mr. Speaker, Mary Williams has some 
very interesting and pertinent comments 
to make on the current situation that is 
facing our country. Under unanimous 
consent, I ask that Mrs. Williams’ com- 
mencement address entitled Learn, 
Baby, Learn,“ be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point: 

The commencement address referred 
to follows: 

(Commencement address by Mrs. Robert 
Williams, 59th annual summer commence- 
ment at Wisconsin State University— 
Stevens Point, August 5, 1967) 

Learn, BABY, LEARN 

President Haferbecker, Dean  Yambert, 
Honored Guests, and Honored Graduates. It 
is my distinct privilege to speak to you who 
receive your degrees from Wisconsin State 
Uniyersity-Stevens Point today. A privilege 
because as individuals you embody charac- 
teristics we most admire and characteristics 
our society most urgently requires. 

You have completed your work in a sum- 
mer session. This could signify that you have 
your own work-study program: Work or 
teach 10 months, study two months. You 
may be upgrading your education to increase 
your potential; you may have a dependent 
family, and this degree represents sacrifice by 
all of them. 

Even more than the fuzzy cheeked June 
graduates, summer school graduates at Wis- 
consin State Universities represent discipline 
and motivation. You undoubtedly have 
missed hours of suntanning and beach par- 
ties; days of summer travel with the family 
or the gang; you have unquestionably missed 
weeks of sleep. 

It is small consolation to note that educa- 
tors wish they could stem the tide of high 
school graduates who immediately rush to 
attend college to wait until the young peo- 
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ple have learned the perspective, motivation 
and organization so many of you take for 
granted. 

Indeed, students do need a desire for self- 
Improvement, a regard for achievement, an 
understanding of goals and the efforts to 
reach them, 

Yet, our human society needs these same 
attributes even more desperately! 

Today, at last, the trend in research efforts 
and educational emphasis is turning away 
from science and technology and toward the 
social sciences. We could split the neutron, 
eliminate polio, employ the laser, But, in the 
summer of 1967 we cannot stop the sniper 
fire on Third Street in Milwaukee. 

Amidst this affluent and so civilized so- 
ciety we encounter violence, hostility and 
futility. Not only in the city masses and 
among the very poor; but also in the young 
and not-so-young running away to join the 
100,000 Hippies in California; yes, among 
those gathered for honest protest or crimi- 
mal disorder at Madison, Platteyille, Osh- 
kosh, Whitewater, Lake Geneva, the corner 
of Main and Division or in front of the Post 
Office right here in Stevens Point. 

Then there is Newark, Detroit, Milwaukee, 

Indeed, that is “something else,” as the 
freshman would say. That is a national 
scandal—a tragedy. 

Too many times this last week I have 
heard honorable, responsible citizens say, 
“Thank God, we don't live in Newark, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, in any of those big ugly 
cities.” 

I reply, “Open your eyes, your ears, and 
your hearts. What happens there, happens 
here. What destroys human aspirations there, 
destroys it here. What blocks improvement 
of social conditions there, blocks it here.“ 

Our isolation from the world of nations 
died in 1941. 

Our isolation from the world around us 
never lived. 

We are inseparable, held together by cop- 
per wires and TV tubes, by an economic 
technostructure, by an all-pervasive govern- 
ment, by a complex, fast changing social en- 
vironment—if not as we might hope to be 
held together, by a feeling of brotherhood 
and shared dreams 


Anthropologists tell us that human so- 


cieties are unable to concern themselves 
with moral values unless the source and con- 
tinued supply of food is plentiful, 

Yet, in our nation today, there is generally 
too much food and too little successful cop- 
ing with moral issues. 

True, some still suffer physical want, but 
teo many face other obstacles to a commit- 
ment to moral values and goals of social 
conduct. 

We are aware of many who wander with- 
out clear goals; many out of touch with any 
heritage; many who see themselves alienated 
from all about them and see only hypocrisy 
and cynicism around them. 

No, we here cannot be isolated from mid- 
town Detroit, or Third Street, Milwaukee. 

But those who live there, they see them- 
selves as isolated from you and me—the 
privileged many. 

This sense of futility and moral empti- 
ness effectively reduces our storehouse of 
potential leadership. There is an erosive 
quality present in this kind of despair which 
decreases all and drive. The applica- 
tion of individual talent, the imaginative use 
of experience and wisdom, the cesire to 
serve and work with purpose declines when 
confronted with almlessness, drift and con- 
fusion. 

Hence, a pollution of our human re- 
sources! 

How to explain this lack of individual and 
group commitment? 

Many simply—over-simply, perhaps—refer 
to our sick“ society. Psychologists argue 
that man may be a creature who must avoid 
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competing loyalties, assuming that man can- 
not function under uncertainty and conflict. 
Therefore, modern society causes disintegra- 
tion with its specialization, its rapid change, 
its high mobility, and its weakening of tra- 
ditional institutions such as church and 
family. 

We frequently hear criticisms of the im- 
personality which has grown out of the in- 
creasing bigness of our systems. Teachers see 
fewer opportunities to shape the educational 
process; citizens are frustrated in attempts 
to change or modify policy in Big Govern- 
ment. Business men succumb to the push- 
ing, shoving and conformity on the corporate 
organizational ladder. 

They all conclude that schools, govern- 
ment, business are not sincerely concerned 
with social problems and people's needs. 

Our young people—perhaps, even some of 
you—rich in a wealth of knowledge, never- 
theless may feel locked out of the social and 
political establishment. Discontented with 
the past and present, you may feel as if you 
have neither position nor power in the social 
structure. 

One could go on and on with reasonable 
explanations for the plague of despair and 
futility upon so many. 

But let us not credit textbook explanations 
alone for the lack of a common moral system. 
Other psychological studies show that certain 
values are widely acce 

Constitutional and legal rights, human dig- 
nity, individual freedom. 

The quality of human life is of primary 
concern to many. 

Individual achievement is possible regard- 
less of social and economic status. 

Despair and confusion is felt among the 
deprived but not universally, and it is present 

the affluent. 

Slum living does cause a cycle of poverty, 
isolation and prolonged ignorance, but social 
problems such as violence, alcoholism and 
crime are not confined to the slums. 

Studies have shown that when human 
beings live together, they often assume a 
shared standard of conduct, These standards 
are learned and the nature of the learned 
process on what is available to be 
learned, The learner's ability and motivation 
and the strength and frequency of reinforce- 
ment influence the process. 

First, let us consider what is available 
to be learned: 

We are really super people when it comes 
to emphasizing our most superficial and 
frivolous aspects and minimizing or disguis- 
ing our most profound and cherished beliefs. 

We have been so zealous in our separation 
of church and state that we have depreciated 
all ethical codes and idealistic human con- 
duct, 

We have been so energetic in dissociating 
from our Puritan traditions that we have 
elevated Hugh Heffner to a social high 
priest—and raised the cult of self indulging 

and bunny-watching to a national pastime. 

We have become so confused regarding 
sincere protest that we defend hooliganism 
and suppress adverse criticism when we 
really want to curb hoodlums, 

We have become so conscious-stricken 
about slum conditions and the Negro di- 
lemma, that we deprecate the hard-working 
business man, laborer and farmer who is pro- 
viding us with an example of excellence and 
achievement. 

We have become so absorbed in the pro- 
longing of life that we appear unchallenged 
by what human lives can accomplish and 
their imprint on world history. Our stress is 
usually on quantity—rarely on quality. 

One of my choices for an all-time low in 
TV advertising is the current “Feel like a 
healthy animal—eat Glutz’s breakfast ce- 
real.“ To infer that good health of and by 
itself is a virtue rather than a singular bless- 
ing is contrary to the experiences of history. 
We may be the most healthy nation in the 
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world, but we may not improve human re- 
lationships, And to encourage people to feel 
like animals even in supercillious advertising 
is the exact opposite of what we teach our 
children, it ignores centuries of human evo- 
lution, human reason, loyalty, sensitivity, 
and creativity. 

The diversity in standards and values 
available to be learned is mountainous. 

Secondly, let us look at the learners’ abil- 
ity to acquire a common belief in a set of 
values. According to sociologists “ignorance 
is not bliss.” Individuals without knowledge, 
skills, or native intelligence lack the power 
to organize and understand events and ideas 
they encounter. They cannot reason from 
effects to causes, and rational thought is 
dificult for them. A simple, stable culture 
does not hold so many conflicts for them, 
but in our constantly changing society, val- 
ues are incoherent and contradictory. Hence, 
our educationally disadvantaged citizens are 
least able to operate within social patterns. 

In addition there are emotional factors 
which interfere with the learning process. 
One does not learn values and standards as 
one does facts. Living, working, and talking 
with others in varying circumstances and 
contexts and over a period of time are the 
steps in acquiring standards. Anxiety, re- 
sentment, a sense of personal inadequacy 
all reduce the individual's ability to inter- 
act with his fellows and to learn from such 
experiences, Anxiety may, also, warp percep- 
tion and distort the values one sees. A lack 
of self-appreciation and sense of worth may 
isolate individuals so they do not even ap- 
proach the full learning experience. 

In the slum situation where ghettos exist, 
social workers report it is more of a problem 
to get the ghetto out of the man than the 
man out of the ghetto. The pattern of lack 
of confidence and faith in one's ability has 
to be overcome. Emotional factors may be 
intensified for those who live in deprived cir- 
cumstances. 

Thirdly, let us see what opportunities for 
reinforcement of a set of rwes for conduct 
the learner has: One has his lesson rein- 
forced by example, by actual participation, 
by trial and error. 

If a young girl or boy has problems in in- 
teracting, in becoming part of a group, she 
or he will have a learning experience cut off 
from them. They may accept ideas they don't 
really believe in order to participate. Then 
the act of participating will reinforce the 
ideas, They may then see other codes of con- 
duct as being senseless or deceitful. 

The masses of people everywhere decrease 
person-to-person contacts. The individual 
feels he is making no impact, that his iden- 
tity Is threatened. The lonely crowd, so to 
speak. 

The Hippie wave offers freedom and leisure 
for the individual to be himself. Hippie be- 
Hef in true pacifism and the brotherhood of 
man is compelling. But the turning in on 
oneself through drugs and the absorption in 
self-exploration is yet another strain on our 
total capacity for leadership and energy to 
solve society’s problems. Self indulgence is 
no training for life saving. 

Evidently the Existentialist philosophy has 
many unknowing advocates. The existential- 
ist does not believe God exists. He has one 
clear theme: to know himself, to develop 
himself and to explore experience in relation 
to himself. He does not see himself in a his- 
torical perspective accepting the wisdom of 
past generations. And he does not feel com- 
pelled to accomplish anything with his life 
or to make a contribution for posterity. 

What moral values are being learned by 
example? Again—confused and contradictory. 
Our cities have been victims of an unfortu- 
nate exodus. The citizens best prepared in 
education and understanding to deal with 
cities’ problems live in suburbs. Bullders of 
factories, owners of stores, teachers in met- 
ropolitan schools, bank executives and office 
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managers leave the places of work, they leave 
problems they know and could help solve, to 
live elsewhere, They don't participate; they 
don't live as examples. Who Is left in the 
cities? The ones least prepared in skills or 
stamina to cope with the tasks. 

John Weiss, Professor of History, Wayne 
State University in Detroit says he thinks 
walls. should be again built around the 
cities—not to keep the barbarians out as in 
medieval days—but to keep the people who 
are needed in—so that the powerful cannot 
be divorced from the consequences of their 
acts. 

I began my remarks minutes ago by telling 
you, sincerely, that it was my privilege to be 
here because of certain characteristics you 
hold—discipline—motivation—a high stand- 
ard of conduct. 

I said that society urgently needs those 
characteristics. 

Society needs you! 

For I have talked much of the learning 
process, the learner, the learned—of what is 
available to be learned; the learner's ability 
to acquire a comon belief in a set of values 
through learning; the opportunities for the 
learner to reinforce that the set of values. 

There is a frenetic scream in our streets 
this summer. It cries in a hundred thousand 
yoices—"Burn, Baby, Burn!“ 

Your answer equally forceful and deter- 
mined must be: Learn, Baby, Learn!“ And 
let me help you do soi" 

Because I believe with many that the deep 
radium to this nation’s big city cancer is 
education. 

Education of the impoverished and dis- 
advantaged. 

Education of the Negro. 

Education of the rest of us to recognize 
this cancer and a dedication to do some- 
thing about it. 

Iam no teary-eyed super-liberal who wants 
to forgive the fire-bomb throwing criminal 
in our city streets and try to “educate him” 
to our ways. 

He is just that, a criminal, and he must be 
treated with the justice a criminal deserves. 

But he was a person before he became a 
criminal 


His children are not born criminals. 

We must work to prevent that small per- 
son, and small persons yet unborn from be- 
coming of despair and futility. 

Society does need you—probably as never 
before—to help in this endeavor. 

You are today’s—tomorrow’s leaders. 

You have entered the golden eight per 
cent—the eight per cent of this nation’s 
people who hold a college degree. 

You live in a world where knowledge is 
power—and you already know more than 
most of us. 

You live in a world where job is status, 
and any job you seek in teaching or in busi- 
ness or in government will automatically give 
you status, 

Many of you will be teaching next month. 
(I am told by President Haferbecker that 
a much larger percentage than in the June 
graduation class.) The need for you is great; 
the opportunity immense. 

Big business is finally increasing tte con- 
tributions to the social success and its em- 
phasis on public service. 

Let your business know you care and want 
to help. 

Labor unions are training members to help 
with social problems and are finally offering 
5 to black and white, young and 

Let your labor unions know you care and 
want to help. 

The church is finally becoming involved 
in the dally experience of men and the actual 
facts of human life. 

Let your church know you care and want 
to help. 

Colleges and universities are finally trying 
to prepare students to live with purpose 
wherever they may find themselves. 
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Let your college know you care and want 
to help. 

Be no party to the “thank God I don’t live 
there. . . attitude. 

There will be much serious thought in the 
next years as to what must be done to make 
this nation, its cities, more livable—to give 
its people more living, Be a part of that 
thinking. Communicate your knowledge. And 
when there is studied, constructive action— 
act? 

You have had a fine education in a re- 
spected education system. You do have im- 
Mense capability to learn more—to teach 
more. 

To all the poor, the not-so-poor, the 
uneducated, the somewhat educated—the 
Colored, the bigot—the powerful, the weak— 
Please say 

“Learn, Baby, Learn!—And let me help 
youl" 


The Situation in Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of legitimate concern has been raised 
Over Red China's intent in the recent 
riots in Hong Kong. There is no doubt 
that the People’s Republic was and still 
is behind a great deal of the unfortunate 
tragedy which has erupted on the bus- 
tling streets of the British crown colony. 

Are we witnessing the end of China's 
tolerance of the profitable city? It is 
important to remember, and I have made 
the point in the past, that Hong Kong 
is a definite economic and financial asset 
to the People's Republic and as long as 
it remains so it is doubtful that a serious 
attempt to significantly change the pres- 
ent circumstances will be made. 

This, however, does not preclude har- 
assment of British and local Hong Kong 
Authorities, even at the scale of the 
Present incidents. Because Hong Kong is 
Such an integral and important part of 
the Pacific community, I felt an analysis 
of the present circumstances existing in 
the crown colony should be made. The 
immediate past riots and the present 
incidents should be viewed within the 
Perspective I will attempt to put forth. 

Many consider Hong Kong to be the 
Most significant of the remaining British 
crown colonies. Part of the land of Hong 
Kong, including the city of Hong Kong, 
Was ceded to Britain “in perpetuity” by 
the Manchus in the 19th century. The 
Majority of the land, however, remains 
in British control through a lease which 
expires in 1997. What will happen past 
that time is, as are many aspects of 
Hong Kong today, uncertain. 

Paramount military and civil authority 
in Hong Kong is vested in an appointed 
British Governor representing the Crown. 
The Governor receives guidance from the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices at London, 
An Executive Council and a Legislative 
Council further aid the Governor in the 
formulation of policy and laws; both of 
these bodies are appointed. The Urban 
Council is the only governing body in the 
Colony which includes elected members. 
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But elections still fail to elicit a serious 
response from Hong Kong citizens; in 
late 1966, only 9 to 14 percent of the 
eligible voters had registered. The Urban 
Council, whose influence was extremely 
limited to begin with, thus has very little 
bargaining power with the colonial ad- 
ministration. As a result, Hong Kong is 
controlled almost exclusively—by the 
British Government, 

At present Hong Kong's economy ap- 
pears to be relatively healthy. In 1964, 
a tremendous boom took place, In 1965, 
however, a serious recession ensued. 
Since that time Hong Kong has enjoyed 
gradual expansion and in many areas 
now rests at a position comparable to 
that of the prerecession period. The re- 
cent riots have had a slight effect on the 
economy, which I will discuss later. Most 
sectors of the economy now appear to be 
leveling off. Internal business is still slug- 
gish, but trade is adequate, though the 
rate of growth slipped in 1966. 

Accurate speculation as to the future 
state of Hong Kong's economy is ex- 
tremely difficult. This results from many 
factors. First, Hong Kong depends main- 
ly on external trade for the development 
of economic prosperity. External trade, 
however, is subject to many whimsical 
forces: world political climate; economic 
conditions among the nations with whom 
Hong Kong trades; the fluctuations in 
the world market. Further, industry in 
the colony has failed to respond to vari- 
ous attempts at diversification. It con- 
tinues presently to function well through 
sales of fairly basic products to a limited 
number of countries. Both the narrow- 
ness of product emphasis and market 
are exceptionally susceptible to the 
above-mentioned unstable factors. Third, 
Hong Kong has little, if any, long range 
planning system. The colony has man- 
aged thus far on the basis of a year to 
year macroeconomic policy, Hong Kong 
is thus ill prepared for any substantial 
economic change in the future—such as 
the imminent entrance of Great Britain 
into the Common Market and the subse- 
quent loss of preferential treatment— 
and has little direction in its economy. 
These three factors afford the analyst 
inconsiderable foundation for specula- 
tion. 

The most critical problems facing 
Hong Kong today are social. Housing is a 
key area of concern. There exists a tre- 
mendous shortage of adequate living 
facilities, with the number of squatters 
reported in excess of 550,000 in 1966. 
Various government agencies are work- 
ing toward a solution of the problem, but 
are hindered by a chronic inability to 
raise funds. The private building indus- 
try, still struggling toward a stable posi- 
tion, is of little assistance. This is not to 
say that nothing has been done. The 
mark IV program, for example, has suc- 
cessfully relocated 85,000 people. Much 
more must be accomplished, however. 

Health continues to be a problem in 
Hong Kong. There is a serious shortage 
of hospitals. The number of deaths from 
cholera and typhus in 1966 increased 
from the previous year, although major 
epidemics were avoided. Again shortage 
of funds obstructs the alleviation of the 
problem, 

The most striking social problem in 
Hong Kong recently has been labor. Al- 
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though wages have risen steadily in the 
past few years, and have risen more 
rapidly than has the cost of living, the 
number of man-days lost through labor- 
management disputes continues to in- 
crease and is seen as one of the major 
causes of the recent rioting. 

The civil tranquility that Hong Kong 
enjoyed for early a decade—with the ex- 
ception of minor disturbances in 1966— 
was shattered early this year by a series 
of demonstrations and riots. The riots 
allegedly evolved from a number of labor 
disputes, the rioting having begun in an 
artificial flower factory involved in a 
labor disagreement. F'rom the beginning, 
however, it was obvious that the riots 
were Communist-inspired. The mobs 
brandished copies of the writings of Mao- 
Tse-tung; posters of the Chinese Commu- 
nist leader wera plastered on walls; and 
slogans such as, “the imperialists are 
bullying us and must be dealt with 
severely,” were chanted. The strikes ema- 
nated, it was believed, from genuine eco- 
nomic grievances, but the spirit of the 
mobs was definitely accentuated by the 
cultural revolution going on in the CPR, 
The riots were, at first loud and dis- 
orderly, but serious injury or damage 
did not ensue. 

I must interject here a comment on 
Communist incitement of riots in gen- 
eral, Any kind of social disturbance 
within a Western-oriented nation is 
clearly in the best interest of the Commu- 
nist movement. In Southeast Asia, the 
Chinese Communists are most happy to 
see riots or demonstrations break out. 
When social eruptions do occur, the Com- 
munists will lend what assistance they 
can toward making them more severe. We 
must bear this fact in mind as we analyze 
the recent rioting in Hong Kong. The role 
assumed by the Communists was sub- 
stantial, but they were not necessarily 
responsible for the actual beginning of 
the disturbances. 

On the 13th of May, Peking became 
Officially involved in the disturbances in 
Hong Kong. The New China News 
Agency called for redress of police bru- 
tality against demonstrators in the Brit- 
ish colony. The flames of insurrection 
were fanned by the local Communist 
newspapers, led by the publication Wen 
Wei Pao. On May 14, through more for- 
mal channels, Peking confronted the 
British authorities with a series of de- 
mands, including the immediate and un- 
conditional release of all those arrested 
in the disturbances, official apologies to 
the pro-Communists, and the punish- 
ment of police officials whom the Com- 
munists accused of resorting to excessive 
measures for the control of the mobs. 

A great deal of speculation surrounded 
the Peking involvement. Many believed 
that Peking had entered the picture re- 
luctantly, perhaps wanting only to voice 
support of pro-Communist forces in any 
attempt to overthrow the barbaric capi- 
talist—in this light, of course, Red China 
had a special, cultural commitment. 
Further, due to the great disruption 
faced by the CPR as a result of the cul- 
tural revolution, Peking may have 
viewed the Hong Kong riots as an in- 
ternally unifying issue. At the same time, 
it was clear that the stability of Hong 
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Kong was of great importance to the 
CPR as a market for her exports; trade 
between the British colony and the 
mainland totals approximately $700 mil- 
lion yearly, with the CPR maintaining a 
favorable balance of trade of nearly 98 
percent. Thus Hong Kong represents a 
valuable source of hard currency for the 
Communists and would represent a sub- 
stantial financial setback if lost. 

As the first series of riots subsided in 
late May, the position of Peking became 
abundantly clear: They were willing to 
accept an easy, quick, and inexpensive 
victory, but did not view the issue worthy 
of great economic or diplomatic expense. 
Peking did not find it in its best interest 
to assume a major role in the harass- 
ment of British authorities and remained 
satisfied to support the effort with noth- 
ing more than verbal reassurance. 
Peking’s reluctance to lend substantial 
support to the insurrection in Hong Kong 
must be seen as an important factor in 
the failure of the riots to have any seri- 
ous effect on the colony. 

Another significant factor contributing 
to the failure of the insurrection was the 
inability of the Communist agitators to 
gain solid following among the Hong 
Kong citizens. Not only was relatively 
little assistance subscribed from the 
masses, but. prominent Hong Kong left- 
ists were also unwilling to substantially 
further the cause. They had too much 
at stake in their personal affairs to take 
part in such a questionable undertaking. 

The admirable position taken by the 
British Government, especially the sta- 
ture of Gov. David Trench, and his ad- 
ministrators, was, by far, the most im- 
portant element in the Communists’ 
failure. Restraint and firmness charac- 
terized the British attitude. The mobs 
were carefully watched and violence was 
quickly quelled, yet the police took excep- 
tional care not to injure anyone or incite 
the crowd in any way toward extremes. 
Governor Trench worked diligently to 
bring the disturbance under control, yet 
he rigidly refused to comply with the 
unreasonable demands of the Commu- 
nists, 

The first wave of violence did not con- 
clude without some derogatory effects. 
The financial climate of the colony was 
noticeably less lively. Capital flowing into 
the colony diminished by an estimated 
25 to 50 percent. The stock market was 
forced to close for a number of days and 
when it reopened near the end of May 
prices were down 10 percent. Bank ac- 
tivities were slowed considerably. These 
and other developments demonstrated a 
great loss of confidence in the stability 
of Hong Kong. Further, they may well 
lead to a serious business recession. 

On June 8, a second series of riots 
began. Once again, the riots began over a 
labor dispute, and, once again, after a 
brief delay, Peking became involved. At 
first, Peking’s attitude appeared to be 
considerably different. The Washington 
Post, on June 14, reported: 

Communist China called on the Chinese 
„ to mobilize themselves into a “mighty 
revolutionary army” in order to “smash the 
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decadent and moribund reactionary rule of 
British imperialism in Hong Kong.” 


This was a much more rigid, anti-Brit- 
ish stand than the CPR had taken before 
and it was accompanied by an official 
ban on sales of fresh meat, poultry, and 
seafood normally imported daily from 
the mainland. Shipments of fresh water 
were also put under embargo. Although 
these bans were not wholeheartedly hon- 
ored by the Red Chinese, the respective 
food supplies were considerably affected 
and Peking’s posture was clearly defined. 

As the riots unfold, however, it be- 
comes evident that China is willing to 
harass the Hong Kong and British au- 
thorities solely on a diplomatic level. 
Token financial support has reportedly 
been given to some of the pro-Commu- 
nist demonstrators in the Crown colony, 
but Peking has done little else to aggra- 
vate the disorder. At the same time, vio- 
lence, which has been more evident in 
this series of riots—though still on a 
minor scale—has been met by greater 
activity on the part of the Hong Kong 
authorities. Many more arrests and other 
precautionary measures have been taken 
and the Government does not intend to 
relent, These two factors afford observ- 
ers of the situation confidence that 
Hong Kong will remain in British con- 
trol—that stability will be maintained. 

The rioting, now subsiding in Hong 
Kong, gives members of the Pacific com- 
munity no reason for panic. The British 
plan to stand firmly behind their colony. 
Neither the citizens of Hong Kong, nor 
Peking are willing to support a revolu- 
tionary movement. Demonstrations may 
continue sporadically, designed for the 
inconvenience of the British authorities, 
and reflecting desires of the people for 
certain social reforms, but Hong Kong 
still represents one of Peking’s major 
sources for hard currency exchange, and 
as long as Hong Kong remains profitable 
it is doubtful that the CPR will make a 
more concerted effort than the one re- 
flected by the recent riots. 


How Long? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a poem by Miss Marty 
Hale, of Wintersville, Ohio: 

How Lonc? 
(By Marty Hale, The Old Spinner, July 23, 
1967) 


Somehow I do not care to go 

To concerts, or a movie show— 

I see a lad with smoking gun, 
Which spoils my ordinary fun; 

I can’t epjoy a cut of meat, 

For wondering what they have to eat; 
I cannot be serene and calm, 

While our boys die in Viet Nam. 
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How many wars must time release 

Before the world can live in peace? 

Has such return to savagry 

Ever made any nation free? 

How can we go our usual way 

Of strikes, and lay-offs every day, 

While our boys wade through swamps and 


mire, 
And sleep at night while under fire? 


Have we grown careless here at home 

And take for granted how they roam 

To foreign lands to keep us free? 

Sometimes I wonder—Just HOW free; 

Wake up, Americans! Count the hours, 

And get behind these boys of our's. 

Do something special Don’t just 
dream 

(And, God, Take care of one Marine.) 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recoap at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
eee Also, orders from Mem- 

of Congress to purchase reprints from 
VVV 
office. 


Tornadoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who live in the Western part of the 
United States have always been con- 
cerned with cyclones and tornadoes. 
This has been the subject of study by 
interested individuals as well as scien- 
tists throughout the country. 

Recently a magazine published a con- 
clusion drawn by a layman who had been 
Studying tornadoes for some 50 years. 

In view of the interest on this sub- 
ject in our part of the country, I am 
attaching the following statement by 
Roy F. Hall of McKinney, Tex.: 

TORNADOES 


Observation, research and experimenta- 
tion accomplished in the last 30 years point, 
Significantly, to the avoidless conclusion that 
a tornado is thermal in its creation and elec- 
trical in ita execution. It appears that a tor- 
nado is composed of atmospheric molecules, 
acted upon by electrical forces which move 
the particles as an electrical field, in the di- 
rection of the force of that field. 

A tornado originates at or above the cloud 
line, where it appears a huge generator is 
created when two clouds of opposite polarity 
are forcibly merged, or when a single cloud 
Whose separate areas of positive and negative 
charges are merged by the fall of heavy rain, 
hail or overriding by heavy dry air of a cold 
front. This great generator, by the introduc- 
tion of ions, energizes the affected molecules 
of atmosphere, causing them to move in the 
electrical field, possibly in proportion to the 
electrical strength of the field, or possibly 
at or above the molecular diffusion velocity 
of nitrogen, the higher gas. The paths of all 
the molecules, and their single direction 
Within the vortex is the direction of the 
electrical forces in the field—counter- 
Clockwise in the northern hemisphere. 

As single atoms do not usually exist In the 
atmosphere, almost all atmospherical mole- 
cules consist of two or more atoms in close 
combination, and these, undisturbed, are 
Poor conductors of electrical forces. But any 
agency that introduces charged atoms into 
the air can increase its conductivity to a high 
degree. An electrical bombardment, possibly 
by dust particles, minute drops of molsture, 
and so on, lontzes the air molecules which, 
due to their newly-acquired positive charges, 
are then accelerated in the strong electrical 
field surrounding the embyronic vortex. This, 
it seems, is the inception, the creation of 
the tornado. 

But furtber; the particles, ionized, are 
electrically charged and carrying minute 
charges of electricity in their passage through 
gas not yet ionized creates further electric 
flelds, causing the newly-charged molecules 
to be deflected by the electric fleld and to 
take a new motion and a new path. As the 
Molecules are deflected the local air density 
Changes from diffusion to an ionized dis- 
charge of the molecules; which now move 
Unrestricted in the direction of the force of 
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the magnetic field. With a free path, which 
tends to increase the velocity and energy of 
the molecules, the electrical conductivity of 
the molecules alters the magnetic field and 
thus inducts unionized molecules and mov- 
ing them in the direction of the fleld induces 
a high velocity in the vortex, This is repeated 
endlessly as the vortex moves downward due 
-to the force of gravity, for, due to the high 
condensation of atmosphericam molecules 
within the vortex, the tornado funnel is 
heavier than the surrounding air. 

With its rotational velocity of over 1600 fps 
the tornado funnel seemingly should disin- 
tegrate due to centrifugal laws. It, however, 
holds its initial diameter from its inception 
to its final withdrawal into the cloud base. 
Bernoulli's law may account for a fraction 
of this cohesiveness, but only a fraction, It 
appears that the tornado’s design and spin 
is due totally to an electrical field, which ac- 
celerates the ionized air molecules in the di- 
rection of the force of the magnetic field at 
velocities not yet determined. 

As force laws between ions and atoms are 
almost unknown, the velocity of the lonized 
molecule in its free path in the tornado 
funnel remains unknown, If, therefore, it is 
correct that the ionized molecules are de- 
flected from collision and diffusion courses 
into the circular free path in the electrical 
field, do they partake of the velocity of the 
fast nitrogen atoms, or are they accelerated 
to even higher velocity by the force of the 
electrical field? The last appears the true 
situation. 

SUMMARY 


A tornado is created when a cloud or 
clouds of opposite polarity are merged by air 
currents. This “merging” must be north- 
south or a large fraction thereof so that the 
approaching polarities, due to the earth’s 
rotation, meet slightly off center. Held close 
by opposite polarities a vortex of high po- 
tential is created. Ionized particles within 
the vortex are deflected from diffusion paths 
to a new course in the direction of the mag- 
netic field, moving in that fleld with no 
centrifugal force and no lateral pressure. 

Roy F. HALL. 


Representative Widnall—Nemesis of 
Urban Renewal, Champion of Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, of the 
Seventh District of New Jersey, is a 
modern-day example of the truth of the 
Biblical quotation: 

A Prophet is not without honor, except in 
his own country. 


To those of us who serve with him, 
BrIL WINALL is an able, thoughtful, and 
effective legislator and a trusted friend. 
To the Seventh District of New Jersey, 
his talents and leadership are recognized 
by the citizenry regardless of political af- 


filiation as demonstrated by the tremen- 
dous pluralities with which he is elected 
every 2 years to the House of Representa- 
tives. The State of New Jersey knows 
Representative WIDNALL as the dean of 
the Republican congressional delegation 
and as a forceful advocate for fair and 
adequate housing for all citizens of our 
country. While he is well known, there- 
fore, in his own district and State, he is 
definitely recognized as a “prophet with 
honor” in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I was delighted to read 
the Sunday issue of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and to observe the full-page 
eulogy of our colleague and friend, Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM B. WIDNALL. The 
article in question describes in detail why 
Bint WIDNALL is such an effective and 
forceful Representative of the State of 
New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to 
insert in the Recorp the article from the 
Plain Dealer, under date of Sunday, Au- 
gust 20, 1967, entitled “Representative 
WIpN ALL: Wily Old GOP Battler Is 
Nemesis of Urban Renewal, Champion of 
Poor,” by Sanford Watzman, of the 
Washington Plain Dealer bureau: 
REPRESENTATIVE WIDNALL: Wiry OLD GOP 

Battier Is NEMESIS OF UBRAN RENEWAL, 

CHAMPION OF POOR 

(By Sanford Waltzman) 

WASHINGTON.—The fight announcer, intro- 
ducing Rep. William B. Widnall, whose op- 
ponents have included Mayor Ralph S. Locher 
and federal urban renewal officials, would 
say: 

“And in this corner, from Saddle River, 
N.J., one of the champion producers in the 
House of Representatives (though a member 
of the GOP minority), wearing the conserva- 
tive trunks (though he has outpaced the 
Great Society in some bouts) .. - 

“Elected by the rich (but a fighter for the 
poor), representative of a white suburban 
New York district (though he speaks for Ne- 
groes in big-city ghettoes) x 

“Force-feeder of housing legislation to the 
Democratic administration (which admits 
having grown stronger on the Widnall diet), 
winner of many a congressional battle 
(though he's quiet and studious, not an ora- 
tor or 4 wheeler-dealer) ... 

“In this corner, nemesis of the urban re- 
newal program in Cleveland and elsewhere, 
still in there at 61, after having been elected 
to Congress 10 times 

“That Episcopalian lawyer of English-Dan- 
ish descent, that old pro who voted for Her- 
bert Hoover, then twice for FDR, finally get- 
ting excited and training for politics under 
his hero, Wendell Wilkie .. . 

“In this corner—Bill Widnall.” 

The crowd would cheer. Some of those get- 
ting hoarse would be fans you could hardly 
expect to be sharing the same row of seats, 
such as: * 

The conservative Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action, on the right wing (who credit 
Widnall with voting correctly two out of 
three times) and the NAACP on the liberal 
side to cite two examples. 82 

„And in this other corner,” the fight an- 
nouncer would resume... 

Most frequently its Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver of the Department of Housing and 
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Urban Development. They always fight an 
unorthodox fight with no knockouts. 

What usually happens is that Weaver 
climbs through the ropes of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, which is the 
big ring for most housing legislation and 
where Widnall is the ranking Republican 
member. 

Weaver jabs first with a new Great Society 
program. Widnall blocks it and counter- 
punches with an amendment. Then they 
clinch. By the time they pull out of it, 
Weaver has scored with a program but Wid- 
nall has inserted an amendment. 

Here are some famous Widnall-Weaver 
bouts: 

Model cities—Widnall wrote a report to the 
House after losing round one in committee: 

“We are told that (this program) would 
help the poor and disadvantaged in our rest- 
less cities. For the past 17 years we have been 
told that slum clearance and urban renewal 
would do likewise. Now we are told by Sec- 
retary Weaver himself that urban renewal 
has never lived up to its promise. 

“My efforts for the past several years to 
change this deplorable situation have been 
met with the statement by HUD that urban 
renewal cannot be tampered with for fear of 
losing flexibility. Flexibility for what? 

“Do they mean the kind of flexibility that 
has constructed luxury high-rise apartments 
and promoted downtown commercial renewal 
at the expense of low- and moderate-income 
citizens left behind in the ghettos? Do they 
mean the kind of flexibility that has fostered 
the explosive situations in city after city that 
we face this summer (1966) ?” 

Democrats and Republicans on the floor 
agreed to what has become known as “The 
Widnall Amendment“ —a requirement that 
future residential renewal projects include a 
substantial number of units for persons of 
low and moderate income. 

When observers commented on the spec- 
tacle of a Republican dragging the adminis- 
tration forward in its war against poverty, 
Weaver replied he had been headed in the 
direction of the amendment anyway, though 
he preferred to have unfettered discretion to 
grant or deny applications from cities. 

Weaver and Widnall are headed for a re- 
turn bout. Widnall charges that Weaver has 
translated “substantial” into 20% and that 
Weaver has inserted an “or” in the low-and- 
moderate-income proviso, to give more 
weight to the moderate“ element. 

Rent supplements—all the controversy 
about this program has obscured the fact 
that it too has a Widnall amendment, and 
everyone agrees that this part of the program 
is working just fine. 

Weaver acknowledges it has come into 
much wider use than the rent supplements 
themselves, though he was skeptical at first. 
. The Widnall feature is the “rent certifi- 
cate"—also known as leased public housing. 
It allows authorities, in lieu of building new 
housing projects, to lease some space in ex- 
isting buildings, with the government paying 
part of the rent. 

Advantages are that private property re- 
mains on the tax duplicate, rehabilitation 18 

ed, constructions costs and delays 
are avoided and units are available immedi- 
ately in many cities with long public housing 
walting lists. 

Rehabilitation loans—Widnall pioneered in 
1964 with a program of low-interest loans 
for persons who wanted to fix up their houses, 
He got the law to say that, before demolition 
is authorized, rehabilitation must be shown 
to be impractical. The administration added 
grants for the poor in 1985. 

Instant compensation—where property is 
condemned for urban renewal, the owner now 
is paid 75% of the appraised value immedi- 
ately—pending court action and to assist 
in relocation. This Widnall proviso has since 
been extended to freeway cases. 

Relocation counseling—Widnall demanded 
assurances in 1964 that no one would be 
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driven out of a renewal area until officials 
could guarantee new living quarters—not 
later, but now; not by filing a report, but 
by making a field investigation for substitute 
housing. The principle was ensconced in law, 
but Widnall says he is not satisfied it is 
being enforced. 

Elderly and college housing—Widnall 
amendments to the 1965 Housing Act are 
credited with saving these two programs from 
being throttled by the tight money market. 
The administration was saying that, because 
of high interest rates, direct loans should 
be abandoned in favor of loan guarantees. 

Widnali insisted on loans with a 3% in- 
terest maximum—and he won. His argument 
to cost-conscious GOP colleagues was that 
it was worth subsidizing interest payments 
on loans because otherwise a grant program 
would eventually be ni y 

His victory helped set the stage for the 
administration’s rent supplement projects, 
which haye been concentrated in the elderly 
housing area. 

Other bouts—The record shows Widnall 
wielded a big glove that rammed through 
legislation on veterans housing (qualifying 
them for ceftain FHA benefits), on preser- 
vation of historic sites, on mass transit in- 
side cities (he corralled the GOP votes) and 
on setting up an Asian development bank. 

What accounts for this friendly, relaxed 
battler winning so many decisions, since the 
odds always appear to be against him as he 
tips the scales with so few GOP votes? 

“You have to understand,” says a Demo- 
crat who has fought Widnall and also joined 
him, “that we regard him as an expert in 
his field and one who plays it straight. We 
know he works hard and we know he repre- 
sents no one but himself.” 

This friend and foe adds: “We Democrats 
can't help noticing how often he pulls his 
party with him. On the other hand, the Re- 
publicans can count on his organizational 
loyalty and they feel that to be with him 
when possible is to be constructive.” 

Evidently, Mayor Locher of Cleveland was 
not fully aware of Widnall’s standing. 
Locher scoffed at a hearing before Sen. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, D-Conn., that Widnall was a 
“false” and not a “fairminded" critic of 
urban renewal in Cleveland. 

Ribicoff shot back at his fellow Democrat: 
“I have found him (Widnall) to be one of 
the fairest, one of the most perceptive, 
thoughtful and decent human beings that I 
know.” 

“I don’t dispute that,” Locher replied 
lamely. 

“The Cleveland situation,” Widnall told 
the House in February, “is an ugly reminder 
of what happens when commercial renewal 
is pushed at the expense of low- and mod- 
erate-priced housing. Mayor Locher’s smooth 
talk last year about a balanced program 
seems very shallow in the light of Cleveland's 
failures.” 

“If I seem to be picking on Cleveland time 
and again,” says Widnall, it's only as an 
example of what's been wrong with urban 
renewal over the years. It’s been a planners’ 
paradise, changing the face of a number of 
cities by demolition, building a lot of beau- 
tiful new buildings, but not helping the 
poor as Congress originally intended. 

“Urban renewal has been bogged down in 
politics and tied in with special interests— 
downtown department stores and newspapers 
that get big ads from them, the big banks and 
the Democratic dynasties in the city halls. 

“We've got to show concern for the poor 
because poverty ls the source of all the un- 
rest today.” 

So spe ks a man who, In the 1964 election, 
was able to make two speeches for Barry 
Goldwater. Those who see inconsistency in 
such things are those who must label poll- 
ticlans to understand them, Widnall says. 
He adds that no label applies to him. 

He is married, has two children and three 
grandchildren, 
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BUREAUCRATIC FRUSTRATION 

WasHincron.—The senior Republican 
member of the House Banking Committee 
complained yesterday the model cities pro- 
gram has been delayed for nearly a year, 

Rep. William B. Widnall, R-N. J., said Pres- 
ident Johnson and Housing Secretary Robert 
C. Weaver should be required to explain why 
none of the 193 cities which have applied for 
inclusion In the program has yet been se- 
lected. 

“High hopes are frustrated by bureaucratic 
delay and indecision,” Widnall said, adding 
that planning funds are available as soon as 
the cities are selected and “President John- 
son knows that Congress is going to approve 
a substantial amount for model cities this 
year.” 


Giveaway at Panama: More Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a 2-year 
series of secret negotations between this 
country and Panama has produced a set 
of three proposed new treaties between 
the two governments. Ratification of 
these would short-circuit U.S. sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone. 

There can be little doubt as to the par- 
ticipation of Castroite-Communists in 
the rioting in Panama in early 1964. 
During these riots, Americans were 
killed, our flag was trampled underfoot 
and burned, and property damage 
reached astronomical proportions. Then 
the Panamian Government suddenly 
broke diplomatic negotations with the 
United States—until we pledged to re- 
negotiate the 1903 treaties under which 
we built, then maintained, and defended 
the Canal. j \ 

An interesting editorial appeared in 
the July 30, 1967, edition of the North 
Baton Rouge Joumal, an outstanding 
pro-American suburban weekly, edited 
and published by Mr. Louis Jenkins. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this editorial 
following my remarks: 

CANAL ZONE TREATY or 1903 SHOULD Nor BE 
NULLIFIED 

The United States Senate will soon vote 
on whether to ratify a set of three treaties 
designed to end American sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal Zone; 

The treaties, negotiated in secret over a 
two-year period, would nullify the Canal 
Zone Treaty of 1903 which granted the 
United States the right to use the 533 square 
mile Canal Zone in perpetuity. The original 
treaty also gave the U.S. exciusive police and 
judicial control over the Zone. 

In return, our government agreed to build 
and operate the canal, to guarantee the in- 
dependence of Panama, to pay an initial 
charge of $10 million and to rent the Zone 
for what now amounts to almost 52 million 
a year. 

The first of the three treaties would turn 
the Canal Zone and the canal itself over 
to Panama, The second would limit the use 
of American military forces to a few small 
areas in the Zone. And the third would grant 
the United States the right to build another 
canal, also in Panama, that would link the 
Pacific Ocean with the Carribean. 

There are many possible objections to the 
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new treaties. First of all, the Treaty of 1903, 
as it now stands, is more than just another 
international treaty. It is a legally binding 
business agreement between the Republic 
of Panama and the United States. 

We have upheld our part of the bargain to 
the letter. Twice we have voluntarily raised 
our yearly rental fees and on other occasions 
have acceded to questionable Panamanian 
demands. 

Reliable sources report that the total U.S. 
contribution to the economy of Panama ex- 
Ceeds $90 million a year, With a gross national 
Product of only about $500 million, little 
Panama is enjoying tremendous profit from a 
Canal that it did not build and has not main- 
tained or protected. 

rmore, the strategic importance of 
continued American control of the Panama 
Canal is immeasurable. It Is a vital link be- 
tween our East and West coasts. In time of 
War, it serves as an indispensible route for 
the deployment of American men and mili- 
equipment. 

Control of international waterways and 
Shipping lanes has been a stated objective 
of the Soviet Communists for several decades. 

ough their alliances with Egypt they now 

ve a stranglehold on the Suez Canal. And 

Now they are anxious to seize the Canal Zone, 

Which they call the “Jugular vein of hemis- 
Pheric defense,” 

Communist influence in Panama is exten- 
Ave. In fact, the new treaties negotiated by 
the Johnson Administration came as a direct 
result of the Communist-inspired and led 
riots in Panama during January 1964. 

The riots began after a group of Amer!- 
can high school students raised an Ameri- 
Can flag over their school in the Canal Zone 
Without raising a Panamanian flag at the 
Same time. This minor incident was all the 

unists needed to start a full-scale in- 
Surrection. 

Four American soldiers were killed in the 
rioting and property damage totaling in the 
Millions of dollars was done to American- 
~ Owned buildings, automobiles and homes. 

President Chiari of Panama then sud- 

y broke off diplomatic relations with the 
United States and said relations would not 
be Tesumed until we would negotiate a new 
Canal treaty. 

Chiari admitted the mobs involved in the 
riots were infiltrated with Castroites and 

unists, but this did not alter his de- 

mands. t 

Instead of being angered by the destruc- 
ton of Americans property in Panama and 
condemning this attempt to use mob vio- 
lence to influence our international policies, 
President Johnson soon agreed to open ne- 
gotlations and resume diplomatic relations. 


Let's Hit Enemy Supply Sources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

[Prom the San Diego (Calif,) Union, Aug. 
14, 1967] 
McNamana Putts Puncus: Let's Hirr ENEMY 
SUPPLY SOURCES 
Not even the computers programmed by 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara could 
Possibly make sense out of his response to 
Congressional] pleas to use our air and sea 
Power effectively over North Vietnam. 

The congressional criticism offered by Rep. 

Gerald Ford, Republican of Michigan, and a 
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group of senators is highly pertinent. It de- 
mands an honest response and action. 

Why, the critics ask, does the United States 
of America still refuse to bomb three fourths 
of North Vietnam’s petroleum storage? Why 
does the forbidden target list include one 
third of the power plants; 60 per cent of the 
key transportation facilities; all seaport in- 
stallations, and most repair shops? And why 
haven't two thirds of the outright army and 
navy facilities never been blasted? 

By some incomprehensible logic, the de- 
fense secretary insists that pulling our 
punches in Vietnam saves American lives. 
Object of the war, he adds, is not to invade, 
but to curb the flow of supplies from the 
North. 

Says Mr. McNamara, This requires that 
the air attacks be directed primarily against 
the military lines of communication. They 
are.” 

Don't most of the supplies in the increas- 
ingly sophisticated war flow through the port 
of Haiphong or a rail line from China? Yet 
most rail, and port facilities, canals and locks 
are not to be bombed, says the Pentagon. 

Mr. McNamara also knows well that once 
supplies leave Hanoi they travel routes in 
Laos, Thailand and Cambodia that are not 
accessible to bombing. 

It would be interesting to hear him ex- 
plain to a rescued American shot down by a 
MIG how the sparing of northern airfields 
saves lives. It also would be interesting to 
hear specifics on why one fourth of the petro- 
le um supplies are bombed, while three fourths 
are not and are intact. 

Mr. McNamara is correct in asserting that 
the United States does not plan an invasion 
of North Vietnam, but he means a land in- 
vasion. We already have invaded the North's 
air space, but still do not fight a proper air 
war. 

It is, of course, high time that the Penta- 
gon and Administration applied its touted 
“cost effectiveness” formula to the war in 
Vietnam, A bomb dropped on a military tar- 
get does not cost a penny more than one that 
lands on an empty forest. 

The cheapest and most effective way to de- 
stroy supplies is not when they are scattered 
over thousands of miles, but when they are 
stored or made in the North. 

And the “cost effective” way to win the war 
is through best use of our military strength 
against valid targets according to the best 
professional Judgment of Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Marine Corps commanders. This is 
true cost effectiveness. 

And it might even save the cost of some 
travel to Washington where the commanders 
frequently fly to beg permission to win a war. 


Taxpayers Educational Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. BUSH, Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that the Taxpayers Edu- 
cational Association, Inc., headquartered 
in Austin, Tex., is circulating a petition 
concerning the President's proposed sur- 
tax. The resolved clause of the petition 
states: 

Therefore, we urge the Ways and Means 
Committee and members of the Congress to 
reject any proposal to increase taxes, until 
absolute assurance is given that non-essen- 
tial domestic spending, of the type herein 
mentioned, will be eliminated from the fed- 
eral budget. 
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At the request of Mr. Joseph E. Bacon, 
executive director of the association, on 
behalf of Mr. Gene O. Parker, president 
of the association, and because I am the 
only Texas House Member on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I think it 
only fair to report the desires of this 
group to the full House, meeting in 


session today. 


Editorial Approval of Republican Pro- 
nouncements on Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the Buf- 
falo Evening News is one of our coun- 
try’s best newspapers, and one which is 
read throughout New York State. Its edi- 
torial staff is independent, extremely well 
informed and thoughtful in its appraisal 
of public issues. I was therefore particu- 
larly pleased with two recent editorials 
which have appeared in the News with 
reference to Republican pronounce- 
ments. The first editorial appeared on 
August 16, 1967, commending the Re- 
publican coordinating committee’s report 
on foreign aid. The second editorial ap- 
peared on August 19, 1967, and com- 
mended the House Republican task force 
paper on NATO. I am especially pleased 
about the latter commendation because 
this paper was produced by the task force 
on Western alliances created by the Re- 
publican planning and research commit- 
tee of the House, which I have the 
privilege of leading. The task force 
chairman, Congressman PAUL FINDLEY, 
has done a superb job in developing po- 
sition papers and placing in perspective 
our present programs with reference to 
our allies in Europe and Latin America. 
I submit these two editorials for the read- . 
ing of my colleagues, as follows: 

SENSE ON FOREIGN Arp 

In a report just adopted as party policy 
by the Republican Coordinating Commit- 
tee, a national GOP task force makes a lot 
of sense on foreign aid. 

We especially like the pertinent but reason- 
able line the report draws on aid to countries 
consistently hostile to American interests: 

“While not making aid conditional upon 
support for our foreign policy,” it says, “aid 
should not ordinarily be forthcoming to (a) 
those nations whose heads of state (like 
Nasser) engage in continual intemperate 
abuse of the United States or (b) those na- 
tions which give military aid to our enemies 
in Vietnam or which engage in military ag- 
gression, or (c) those nations, which, in 
contravention of international law, harass 
American citizens engaged in commerce, Or 
confiscate American-owned property without 
fair compensation.” 

Notice that this statement does not make 
the mistake of saying never, under any cir- 
cumstances, give aid to our hecklers abroad. 
But while recognizing that there may be ex- 
ceptions, it simply takes the proper stance 
that we shouldn't be giving aid and comfort 
to those who consistently help our enemies, 
or who rattle swords or engage in on. 
The statement even goes on to disavow any 
intent, “like Robespierre, Hitler or Stalin” to 
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insist upon support of U.S. foreign policy in 
all its aspects. We are dealing with inde- 
pendent nations,” it wisely warns, “and a 
measure of demonstrated independence from 
us in certain matters is often a political nec- 
essity for their leaders.” 

The GOP task force, headed by a former 
ambassador to Mexico, Robert C. Hul, calls 
for other basic foreign-aid reforms, but it 
clearly and properly emphasizes the long his- 
tory of Republican support for sensible“ 
forms of foreign ald, geared to these five pur- 
poses: (1) promotion of peace, security and 
stability abroad in our own national interest; 
(2) promotion of prosperity abroad as an aid 
to prosperity at home; (3) narrowing of the 
dangerous gulf between “haves” and “have 
nots”; (4) demonstration that the free world 
can give a better life than communism, and 
(5) spread of co-operation and friendly 
partnership among freedom-loving nations. 

In that spirit, the report laments erosion of 
domestic support for foreign aid owing to 
waste, misuse and too many downright fall- 
ures. Then it goes on to spell out such sensi- 
ble principles as: No aid should be extended 
without commenstrate self-help effort on 
the part of those aided" (including efforts to 
check runaway population growth), “special 
care should be taken to avoid aid being used 
to bolster corrupt and self-perpetuating 
oligarchies,” and “more emphasis should be 
placed on projects that will visibly reach the 
masses of people.” 

On all these points, the GOP statement 
shuns the provincial viewpoint of so many 
of foreign-aid's carping critics in Congress. 
and accentuates instead the constructive na- 
tional-interest viewpoint of those experienced 
in conducting the Eisenhower era foreign 
policy. It is a position paper that could well 
comprise the foreign-aid plank in the 1968 
Republican platform. 


EnD NATO STANDSTILL 

A group of 15 House Republicans has 
staked out a constructive party role in calling 
on the Johnson administration for a re- 
appraisal of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in conjunction with America's 
allles. 

In marking out a party viewpoint, the 
House panel has shown an initiative closely 
paralleling the theme of enlightened com- 
mitment to the principles of collective secu- 
rity, enunciated in the upper house by New 
York's Senator Javits. 

While justifiably critical of the adminis- 
tration's “paucity” of official thought and 
action to check drift in the NATO alliance, 
the House group accentuates the positive in 
its specific proposals for a recasting of the 
Atlantic Council responsive to changing Eu- 
Topean conditions. 

Realistically, the panel does not foresee 
any impending crisis in 1969, when member 
nations can exercise their option to with- 
draw from the alliance. Nevertheless, it ex- 
presses the concern of knowledgeable ob- 
servers about a deepening malaise and signs 
of discord that have failed to prompt any 
commensurate revitalizing initiative at high 
levels. 

What such initiative will require in the 
view of the GOP committee, is the creation 
of a NATO strategy council that can end the 
present standstill on such problems as the 
predominance of U.S. military power, the 
credibility of U.S. nuclear defense guaran- 
tees, and differences within the Alliance on 
bridge-bullding with the East. 

The thrust of this appeal is its recognition 
of the need for providing a political-eco- 
nomic equivalent in the 1970s of the military 
foundation created originally in the early 
1950s for the security of Europe. 

America's continuing role in Europe re- 
quires now a U.S; determination to promote 
& broader-guage alliance, one that can as- 
sure its allies a more active role in deter- 
mining Atlantic defense policy, the easing of 
East-West tensions, and an interallied strat- 
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egy on disarmament and the security of Cen- 
tral Europe. The alternative as the com- 
mittee warns, is a continuing decay in an 
alliance beset with official posturing, and de 
Gaullist-inspired isolationism. An adminis- 
tration preoccupied with Vietnam needs 
prompting by the opposition party, 


Need Spending Slash Before Tax Increase 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the propaganda drums of the adminis- 
tration building up their pitch for the 
President's tax package, a column in this 
morning's Chicago Tribune, by the re- 
nowned correspondent Henry Hazlitt, 
merits special attention. I especiaHy di- 
rect the attention of the Members to 
this article since later this week we will 
be voting on the 1967 Foreign Aid bill, 
which will give the House an excellent 
opportunity to achieve practical slashes 
in spending. The article follows: 

NEED SPENDING SLASH BEFORE Tax INCREASE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

If Federal spending were slashed heroical- 
ly—as it should be—there would be no need 
for the 10 billion-dollar-a-year tax increase 
that the President demands. 

In every respect Mr. Johnson's message 
made grim reading. It revealed that the gov- 
ernment no longer knows how to estimate 
in advance what it will spend or what it will 
get. Only seven months ago the President 
estimated that the deficit in the current fiscal 
year would be 8.1 billions. Now he tells us it 
may be 23.6 billions. In January, 1966, he 
estimated the 1967 fiscal year deficit at 1.8 
billions. It turned out to be 9.9 billions. 

What is shocking is that the President 
even now fails to suggest a single real cut in 
expenditures. He pays repeated lip service to 
“restraint.” He “pledges” that he will make 
“every possible expenditure reduction”—but 
he can't think of anything specific. He biunt- 
ly refuses to give up, reduce, or postpone 
even one of his extravagant Great Society 
“programs that have been begun . in the 
last three and one-half years.” 

He contends that most of the expenditure 
programs are “uncontrollable” anyway be- 
cause the payments “are definitely fixed by 
law.” This alibi ignores the fact that these 

yments can be reduced or repealed by 
other laws. The President also forgets that 
he originally recommended most of the “ear- 
lier commitments” which, he now pleads, tie 
his hands. 

He rightly blames Congress for sometimes 
increasing even his own profligate spending 
recommendations. But he has never even 
asked, as have other Presidents, for the item 
veto. 

STILL LEAVES DEFICIT 

Even with the whopping tax increase; the 
President's proposals are fiscally irresponsible. 
His tax increases, he says, would raise 7.4 bil- 
lions in fiscal 1968. But even on his own esti- 
mates this would still leave a 15 or 18-billion 
dollar deficit. 

This deficit he calls “manageable,” what- 
ever-that may mean. It would be in fact the 
biggest deficit in 28 years. And it would be 
obviously and ominously inflationary, Under 
present conditions nothing can prevent fur- 
ther inflation but a balanced budget. 

To balance the budget with his present 
spending program the President would have 
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to propose tax Increases to raise in fiscal 1968, 
not 7.4 billions but 22 to 25 billions. He knows 
that an attempt to impose such a staggering 
Increase would send the economy into a tall- 
spin. So the situation flatly refutes his own 
repeated contention that the taxpayers can 
“afford” to pay simultaneously for the Viet 
Nam war and all his present and proposed 
welfare and handout programs on top of it. 
ASK FOR CUT 

The duty of Congress is unpalatable but 
unmistakable. Before it grants ‘a dollar of 
tax Increase it should petition the President 
to cut from 15 to 28 billlons from his annual 
expenditures, 

This may seem startling, but it is certainly 
not impossible, We have only to recall that 
total cash spending now estimated for 1968 
would exceed that in the last full Eisen- 
hower year, 1960, by 86 billions while non- 
defense expenditures alone would exceed 
those of 1960 by 51 billions. 

Congress would have to do much more 
than recommend this total spending cut. It 
would have to itemize just where it should 
be made—just which programs should be 
postponed, which curtailed, and which elim- 
inated entirely. 

An unpleasant duty. But what is the 
alternative? It is to go along with the pres- 
ent profligate spending program, to impose 
Mr. Johnson's inadequate and unsettling tax 
increase, and deliberately to run a deficit be- 
tween 15 and 18 billions. This would bring 
a further inflation that, to use Mr, Johnson's 
own words, would rob the poor, the elderly, 
the millions with fixed Incomes.” 


Better Means of Advancement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago Mrs. LaDonna Harris, wife of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa and a recognized leader herself in 
Indian affairs, made an eloquent state- 
ment on the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity program in Oklahoma. She ap- 
peared before an Education and Labor 
Subcommittee of the House. 

The Oklahoma Journal, daily news- 
paper in Oklahoma City, commented edi- 
torially on her remarks August 1, urging 
a constructive approach to the problems 
of minorities. The Oklahoma Journal's 
article follows: 

BETTER MEANS OF ADVANCEMENT 


While a small segment of one minority race 
sought to redress its grievances with riot and 
disorder a quiet voice spoke for another 
minority people in America in the halls of 
Congress, appealing to the reason and com- 
passion of the country's leaders. 

LaDonna Harris, speaking before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in the House 
of Representatives, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Indian, urged support for the programs 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, pronouncing her strong conviction 
that the O. EO. must be continued as a sep- 
arate agency of the government and endors- 
ing the provisions and the increased funds 
contained in the authorization bill before 
the committee, H.R. 8311, 

To our way of thinking, this must be more 
nearly the proper course in these trouble- 
some times, 

Mrs. Harris, wife of Oklahoma's junior 
senator, who was recently named to a vital 
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Committee to try and figure some way out 
of the riot dilemma, made a dramatic and 
lucid appeal, based on fact and reason, for 
the continuation of programs she believes 
are providing the answers to so many of the 
Problems facing her people. 

Mrs. Harris’ presentation was a long and 
Studied assessment of changing conditions 
in America which are bringing about the 
need for action in previously untrodden 
Provinces. 

While acknowledging “nobody is altogether 
Certain of how to accomplish the goal of hu- 
Man resource development,” she pointed out 
that those connected with the OE. O. pro- 
gram in Oklahoma are trying “and mostly 
Succeeding.” 

Mrs. Harris' most persuasive pleas on be- 
half of O.E.O. in our opinion, were those that 
dealt with people and programs she had ob- 
Served personally. 

She told of some young people she had 
seen in Altus, Oklahoma, “who had caught 
& glimpse of a whole new world of oppor- 
tunity when they were exposed briefly to 
Campus life at Southwestern State College 
through the auspices of the Community Ac- 
tion Program. 


“I think of their neat appearance,” she 
said, “and their hopeful eyes and their change 
or attitude toward themselves and other 
People.” 

“When I think of the Work and Training 

am,“ she continued, “and the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, I think of the beautiful 
Young Indian high school girl in McLoud, 
Oklahoma, who had been a severe disciplinary 
Problem, but who has, now, for the first time, 
to see what she was meant to be and 

can become. 

“When I think of the Legal Services Pro- 
gram, I think of a lady in Oklahoma City, 
who for the first time, now sees the law and 
those who administer it as possible friends, 
rather than enemies. 

“When I think of the Headstart Program, 
I think of ‘Project Magic,’ an activity in my 
hometown of Lawton, Oklahoma, and I see 
children with a sparkle in their eyes for the 

t time in their lives because they were 
brought together with older people, under the 
Foster Grandparent Program, people who for- 
merly had felt useless and unwanted, I think 
of a particular pair, a child starved for love, 
who for the first time now is beginning to 

, and an older person, who now has some- 
one to whom to give his love. 

“When I think of the adult training pro- 
gram, I think of an 80-year-old Negro woman 
in Lawton, who is learning to read and write. 
She said, It seems like I had just been wait- 
ing to die; there was nothing for me to do. 
Now, for the first time, I feel like a real hu- 
Man being.’ » 

Mrs. Harris concluded her appeal to the 
Committee by saying, From all over Ameri- 
can people have written me asking, ‘When can 
I do? That is a terribly dificult question to 
answer, and we must make It easier. But one 
Way, I always say, is to support the programs 
ot O.F.0. and their funding. Another is to 

ome personally involved in them.” 

One thing may be safely said, we believe, 

that this beats riot, incendiarism and 
Pillage as the means for advancement of a 

le. 


U.S. Policy Antiwhite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, something 


ìs wrong when the United States of 
America, predominantly Caucasian, is 
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consistently against white people—not 
only in this country but around the 
world. 

I-include the UPI releases from the 
August 15 Washington Evening Star fol- 
lowing my comments: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Aug. 15, 1967] 
Mosvurv GIVES MERCENARIES 10 Days To QUIT 


KINSHASA, THE Conco.—The official Congo- 
lese radio today said President Joseph Mo- 
butu gave white mercenaries holding the 
town of Bukavu 10 days to surrender “or face 
spectacular punishment.” 

The ultimatum was unlikely to be heeded 
by the 160 mercenaries, who reportedly fear 
they would be murdered by the Congolese 
army if they give up their weapons. 

Mobutu's warning came one day after Con- 
golese rioters sacked the Belgian Embassy in 
Kinshasa, the capital, attacked two Ameri- 
cans and stoned the U.S. Embassy. 

A jet airliner jammed with whites arrived 
in Brussels from Kinshasa today and an 
exodus of more alarmed whites was expected. 

The plane carried 173 passengers, a capacity 
load, on the first fight out of Kinshasa since 
yesterday's rioting signaled an approaching 
end to 80 years of Belgian influence in the 
embattled nation. 

A phase-out of Belgium's $90 million an- 
nual aid to its former colony would leave 
the United States, currently contributing $50 
million a year, as the mainstay of the totter- 
ing Congolese economy. 

In Washington, the State Department said 
the rioters yesterday threw rocks through 
the windows of the American Embassy but 
stressed that the outburst appeared directed 
mostly against the Belgians. 

State Department spokesman said two 
Americans who lived next door to the Bel- 
gian Embassy, U.S. Air Force M. Sgt. Homer 
L. Paulhus and his wife, were beaten by 
rampaging Congolese who invaded their 
3 Nelther was reported seriously 

urt. 

“After today we have no illusions about 
our role in the Congo,” a high Belgian’ gov- 
ernment official in Brussels said after the 
estimated 2,000 rioters had set fire to the 
embassy's furniture and files and toppled a 
statue of Belgium’s King Albert, the nation’s 
hero of World War I. 

The statue outside the Congolese parlia- 
ment had survived seven years of often-vio- 
lent independence turmoil during which 
more than 400 Belgians have been murdered. 
The rioters quickly covered the fallen monu- 
ment with black cloth. 

The 2,000 youthful Congolese were mem- 
bers of Mobutu's Popular Revolutionary 
Movement, the Congo's only legal political 
party, and were protesting the capture of the 
Congo town of Bukavu last week by white 
mercenary-led Katangese rebels. 


JOHNSON FIRM ON HELPING CONGOLESE 


The Johnson administration is determined 
to help the Congolese government through its 
latest crisis, despite the stoning of the U.S. 
Embassy in Kinshasa, the Congo capital, 
and mob violence against two Americans. 

President Johnson made this clear yester- 
day to President Gregoire Kayibanda of 
Rwanda, a Congolese neighbor, at a meeting 
of the two chiefs of state, U.S. officials said. 

The United States is providing logistical 
help for Congolese President Joseph Mo- 
butu's forces seeking to quell a mercenary- 
led rebellion against the current regime. 
Mobutu intervened yesterday to help dis- 
perse the mob in Kinshasa. 

Following his meeting with Johnson, Kayi- 
banda said he was “ready to mobilize the 
whole population” of Rwanda to repulse the 
Congolese rebel forces if they should cross 
the border into his country. He predicted 
the mercenaries would be defeated. 
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Russia’s Role in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jesuit magazine, America, in its issue 
of July 29, 1967, has a thought-provoking 
article by my constituent, Christopher 
Emmet, entitled “Russia’s Role in Viet- 
man: Myths and Realities Behind Our 
Hope for an American-Soviet. Detente.” 

On June 1, 1967, I called to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the fact that the 
United States had lost the initiative to 
the Russians who could stimulate an 
Arab attack on Israel while we were 
bogged down in a debilitating conflict in 
Vietnam. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 1, at page H6484. 

In my opinion, it proved, among other 
things, that the so-called “domino the- 
ory” was wrong, and only an amazing 
Israeli victory bailed us out of this situa- 
tion. 


Mr. Emmet presents another view of 
the situation well worth reading. His 
article follows: 


Russta's ROLE IN VigETNAM—MYTHS AND REAL- 
ITIES BEHIND OUR HOPE FoR AN AMERICAN- 
Soviet DETENTE 


(By Christopher Emmet) 


Soviet Premier Alexsei Kosygin's attack 
in the United Nations, linking American 
“imperialism” in Vietnam with the Arab- 
Israeli war, was strictly propaganda, yet there 
are many real links between the two crises. 
One such link (which, incidentally, directly 
refutes Kosygin’s propaganda thesis) Is the 
fact that the United States was perhaps over- 
cautious in the Near East precisely because 
it was so deeply involved in Vietnam. 

As James Reston wrote in the July 12 New 
York Times, in a column entitled The Echoes 
of Isolationism”: “The greater the sacrifices 
in Vietnam, the faster this opposition to in- 
tervention grows. The Administration itself 
felt the power of this opposition in the Middle 
East crisis, and reacted, accordingly, with 
great caution, Moreover, this caution proved 
to be popular in the country.. . The hard 
facts, however, remain. The need for 
‘strengthening the peace forces in the world’ 
was never greater than now.” 

All this is true, but the cause may Me not 
in Vietnam itself but in the failure of the 
Administration and most of the press to 
explain the real meaning of the war to the 
American people. During the last two years, 
while the influence and prestige of Red China 
reeled under a series of blows, Soviet mili- 
tary ald was steadily increased, not only to 
Hanoi but to Nasser and Syria. Yet the Ad- 
ministration, most academic experts and 
most of the press continued to attribute So- 
viet policy mainly to its fear of losing influ- 
ence to Red China, rather than to any ex- 
pansionist aims of its own. 

Again, the Soviet rearming of the Arabs 
since their defeat, like the 3 ee 
support (if not instigation 
Arab stocks against Israel and the United 
States at the UN, has been rationalized and 
explained away by attributing it to Soviet 
fear of losing popularity among the Arabs 
because Russia did not intervene directly 
in the war. : 

The inost obvious 5 ~ ee 
ignored—that the Soviets are p 2 
tinuing a policy in which they have invested 
immense wealth and arms for ten years, a 
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policy of making the most Irresponsible Arab 
leaders dependent on them, enco 

Arab dreams of aggression against Israel, 
and thereby turning the Arabs against the 
West. Also ignored has been the fact that 
the Arab economies are so limited that it is 
possible for the Soviets to supply enough 
economic as well as military aid to main- 
tain the Arab economies on a minimal basis 
and keep their Arab friends in power. 

It is also forgotten that the most gifted 
of Arab leaders, Gamal Abdul Nasser, was 
originally an Egyptian nationalist who 
sought to rebuild Egypt and recall the past 
glories of the Pharaohs, just as Mussolini 
sought to revive the glories of Rome in 
Italy. Nasser's turn toward so-called Arab 
nationalism and his attempt to use their 
hatred of Israel as a means to unite Arabs 
behind him only followed the granting of 
important Soviet military aid in 1956. Thus 
the Soviets alone made possible the Arab 
world’s fixation on the liquidation of Israel; 
and having failed, the Arab elements still 
in control are more dependent on the Soviets 
than ever—while Israel becomes more iso- 
lated than ever, now that France has de- 
serted her. 

The real Achilles heel of our Vietnam pol- 
icy, in terms of public understanding and 
support, is not that it is, in a sense, a “no 
win” policy but that it is a “no enemy“ 
policy. The Administration has been diligent 
in finding excuses and rationales for Soviet 
aid to Hanoi, and in avoiding the admission 
that there may be both a Russian and a 
Communist motive for keeping the United 
States bogged down there. 

Because the Johnson Administration con- 
ceals this Soviet Communist motivation, or 
possible motivation, the costs of the Vietnam 
war seem out of proportion to its importance. 
It lacks the meaning and the dignity of being 
part of a confrontation with Soviet as well 
Chinese expansionism. It becomes an isolated 
mess in the eyes of much of the public, in- 
stead of being part of a world-wide pattern. 


Secretary Rusk has tried hard to bridge 
this gap by his analogy between Vietnam and 
the situation in the 1930’s, when small coun- 
tries fell one by one because the free world 
did not resist in time. But, though valid, 
Secretary Rusk’s plea has partly failed be- 
cause his enemy is the abstraction “aggres- 
sion,” not a flesh and blood Red China or 
Soviet Russia. 

The answer to this Vietnam dilemma was 
provided by Reston himself in two earlier 
columns, July 7 and July 9, in which he sum- 
marized some of the facts that Indicate both 
Communist motives and traditional Russian 
motives for aggressive Soviet policies in the 
Near East and elsewhere. The truth is that 
our main enemy may not be the madness of 
Red China or the stubborness of Ho Chi 
Minh, but the calculated long-range policy 
of the Kremlin. The need is to think globally, 
as the Kremlin has done since Lenin's 
apocryphal remark that the road to Paris 
went via Peking. Yet to do this conflicts with 
the natural and ever growing trend toward 

alization, both within our government 
and outside it. 

It could be damaging for President John- 
son to crudely announce such a conclusion, 
but there is no chance of that because all the 
President's personal instincts and political 
interests point in the opposite direction. That 
is why he has tried so hard to maintain the 
illusion about an approaching American- 
Soviet détente, an illusion which has threat- 
ened to reach the proportions of a myth, in 
Europe if not here. The strength of this myth 
alone explains the sensational defense cuts 
Just announced in West Germany, the most 
exposed country in Europe. Why should the 
hard pressed U.S. or German taxpayer main- 
tain his present burdens or invite even 
greater ones if, for instance, a Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty may be just around the corner 
and might open a new era in U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations, as the President implies? 
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It is right to seek real agreements with the 
Soviets that promote peace, but wrong to ad- 
vertise and anticipate such agreements in 
advance, or exaggerate the importance of 
those already reached. It is perfectly possible 
to sell the American people and a dual policy 
of seeking realistic negotiations with the So- 
viets, on the one hand, and of publicizing a 
frank appraisal of their record and aims on 
the other. Recognition of the Soviet desire 
and long-range planning to move into the 
existing Near Eastern vacuum, as well as into 
n hoped-for vacuum in Southeast Asia, does 
not conflict with the belief that they want to 
avoid a direct military confrontation with 
the United States. It simply means that they 
are willing to face some risks, or at least the 
appearance of risks, in such a confrontation, 
in their effort to fill the vacuum. 

We must remember, too, that the progres- 
sive erosion of the Western Alliance—as il- 
lustrated by de Gaulle's policy in the Near 
East, by the threatened British financial 
paralysis as a result of oil boycotts, Suez and 
Hong Kong, and by the new German defense 
cuts—means that the Soviets have a right to 
hope for an even more tempting vacuum in 
Europe. Therefore, the opportunities for 
them must seem tremendous and worth some 
risks. 

The Soviet desire to weaken the United 
States and to break up the Western Alliance 
is inspired by fear, as well as by a reasonable 
hope of expanding its influence into the 
vacuum. But the fear is not of German mili- 
tarism or U.S. imperialism, as they profess, 
but Involves what Jefferson called “the con- 
tagion of liberty.” They fear the effect of the 
very existence of our freedom on their peo- 
ple. The immense difficulties that all Com- 
munist governments have faced in stabilizing 
their power after making the necessary mini- 
mal concession to their people, have nowhere 
been solved—least of all in Yugoslavia or 
Poland, where they have been trying the 
longest. De-escalating Communist control in 
the economic as well as the political sphere 
may prove even more difficult than de-escala- 
tion in Vietnam. “ 

That is why an explosive revolutionary 
potential, based on possible economic failure 
plus political paralysis, revolt or collapse, may 
exist in all Communist countries, not just in 
East Germany and Red China, where it is 
obvious. And just as the Communist hopes 
would tend to make them exaggerate the 
American costs in Vietnam, so their fears 
may make them exaggerate the political dan- 
ger in the example and the power of attrac- 
tion of a free, prosperous Western Europe, 
backed by a free United States. The need for 
a Berlin Wall probably exists, to some degree, 
throughout the Communist world. 

Thus the Soviets are probably moved to- 
ward an aggressive expansionism both by 
their hopes and by their fears, If so, Presi- 
dent Johnson's policy of exaggerating both 
the degree and the hope of détente with the 
Soviets is counterproductive—not only by 
making the American people less willing to 
tighten their belts, but by reducing the ap- 
parent risks of the Kremlin's expansionist 
policies, and thus weakening the influence of 
any relative “doves” in the Kremlin. 

President Johnson’s motives in keeping 
alive the hopes for a non-existent détente 
are both powerful and honorable. From the 
domestic point of view, and in his role as 
leader of the Democratic party, he has a duty 
as well as a selfish interest in trying to 
counteract the revolt against Vietnam by so 
many influential liberal Democrats, for that 
revolt is a threat to the war effort in Viet- 
nam as well as to his party's success next 
year. Moreover, by reducing the extent of 
this revolt and division among Democrats 
and liberals, and by consoling them with the 
hope of “bridges toward the East,” he reduces 
the danger of having to yield to pressure 
from the hawk“ element in the United 
States toward undertaking risky ventures to 
end the war quickly. 

President Johnson also has a legitimate 
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foreign policy motive in stressing hopes for 
détente. By so doing, he has decreased the 
difficulties of the British Labor government 
in going along with us in Asia, as well as 
decreased the opposition against the United 
States in the Near East within the United 
Nations. That this last point has some im- 
portance is shown by the defeat of most of 
the Soviet UN maneuvers against Israel, not 
to speak of the U.S. interest in keeping the 
door open for a future strengthening of UN 
peacekeeping operations in Vietnam or the 
Near East, if Soviet and Red Chinese objec- 
tions can ever be overcome. 

Nevertheless, the main argument advanced 
in favor of the President's dovelike“ tones 
and obscurantist attitude toward the real 
Soviet objectives is the hope that this helps 
the Soviet “doves.” As a matter of fact, this 
tone and policy is more likely to tempt the 
Soviet “hawks,” for the reasons cited. 

Above all, the President must speak more 
frankly about Soviet policy if he is to get 
adequate Congressional support to continue 
limited war in Vietnam and maintain the 
sacrifices needed to prevent the collapse of 
NATO or anarchy in the Near East. How can 
the President hope to get even the minimum 
necessary increase in defense and foreign aid 
funds to maintain U.S. (not to speak of 
British) troops, in Europe, or to relieve what 
may become a fateful flight of capital from 
Hong Kong, without a fundamental appeal 
explaining the necessity for us to win, or at 
least survive, the still existing Cold War be- 
fore we can hope to find real peace? 

[CHRISTOPHER EMMET is a trustee of Free- 
dom House and moderator of the Foreign 
Affairs Round Table of Station WEVD, New 
York.) 


The Temptation To Overpolice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 22, 1967] 
Tue TEMPTATION To OvERPOLICE 


In a number of areas, Washington is get- 
ting increasingly zealous about trying to 
protect the consumer. Even, sometimes, 
when it is highly doubtful that he needs 
protection at all. 

And even then, the Government goes about 
trying to protect people in strange ways. 
Take, for instance, that law Congress passed 
earlier this year requiring passenger steam- 
ship companies to insert in their advertise- 
ments information on a vessel's safety fea- 
tures. This is in addition to the law's re- 
quirement that passengers be given such 
safety data in promotional literature and at 
the time of booking passage. 

What has resulted is the addition to ads 
for cruises of paragraphs headed, “Safety 
Information,” stating that Ship X “conforms 
to International Safety Standards for new 
ships developed in 1960," or that Ship Y 
“substantially” meets standards set in 1948. 
All of which will merely confuse consumers. 

Or take the “truth-in-lending” issue now 
before Congress, Most lenders already pro- 
vide consumers with clear information on 
credit charges, and there already are laws 
on the books applying to lenders who de- 
fraud and deceive. And the Senate has passed 
& bill designed to compel sellers of goods and 
lenders of money to inform customers of the 
true cost of credit purchases or loans. 

But before a House committee is a similar 
bill containing a gimmick the Senate version 
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does not have. The House bill would provide 
Not only that the customer be advised in 
Writing of the cost of his planned credit 
transaction but would require that detalls of 
Such costs be put into all advertising as 
Well. 

The question is, how much is this going 
to help the consumer? The answer, plainly, 
is not much. Faced with the problem of in- 
Serting lengthy explanations of credit terms 
in print, radio or television advertising—thus 
Increasing his costs—the businessman “is 
either going to curtail his advertising or omit 
all prices in credit ads. The consumer then 
Would be getting less product information 
than he is now, 

These are simply instances of the tendency 
ot Government to succumb to the temptation 
to overpolice. And one sure result of such 
Moves is to add to the cost of policing and 
hence to the cost of Government as more and 
More Federal policemen are needed. Which 
May lead a good many consumers to wonder 
When Washington is going to discover that 
they are taxpayers too. 


H. E. Suderman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Pioneer agricultural and financial leaders 
of the State of Kansas, Herman E. 
Suderman, of Newton, passed away re- 
cently. Mr. Suderman came to Kansas 
With a group of Mennonite pioneers from 
Russia who brought with them the Red 
Turkey wheat. They also brought agri- 
Cultural know-how which helped Kansas 

me one of the leading wheat States 
in the Nation. 

e owe a great debt to men such as 
Herman Suderman, who worked long and 
hard in behalf of his family, his com- 
Munity, and our Nation. He was a man 
of initiative and integrity. Mrs. Shriver 
and I join in extending our heartfelt 
Sympathy to Mr. Suderman’s family. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorn, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Newton Kansan, which 
ably describes the lasting contributions 
Made by Mr. Suderman. The editorial 
follows: 


H. E. SuprRMAN 


Herman E. Suderman, who died over the 
Weekend, was one of those hardy Mennonite 
Pioneers who came to this area from Russia 
during the last century and who have con- 
tributed so much to its life. 

This is the group that brought the Red 
Turkey wheat to Kansas and helped make 
it one of the top winter wheat states in the 
Nation over the years. 

And the group also brought with them 
Other agricultural methods and the qualities 
Of frugality and hard work that has built 
for this area a sound economy from which all 
ol us have been able to prosper. 

Mr. Suderman took an extremely active 
Part in the financial affairs of the com- 
Munity until the last few years, and still 
remained chairman of the board of the Mid- 
land National Bank, retaining his interest in 
its affairs, He also was active in other com- 
Munity affairs and in church work. 

Communities are fortunate when they have 
Civic leaders such as Mr, Suderman who take 
in in community affairs and who pro- 
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vide leadership and who give valuable advice 
in helping to solve the problems that come 
about from time to time. 

It is these same people who also provide 
the leadership when it is needed to help the 
community progress into a larger and more 
prosperous situation. 

And while successors appear for these early 
leaders in the community, we must remem- 
ber that it was their work that helped put 
the community into the status from which 
it could grow and prosper, This usually is 
the hardest job of all. 


In 7 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert for the information of my col- 
leagues a thought-provoking editorial 
which appeared in the Omaha World- 
Herald 2 weeks ago. 

The editorial follows: 

In 7 YEARS 


Some people say that Dwight Eisenhower 
shouldn't talk so much. And write so much. 
He is of another time, they say, and his 
words about crime, respect for law, the trend 
of foreign affairs are not relevant to the 
problems of 1967. 

We disagree. For a man who is supposed 
to have trouble communicating, he com- 
municates very well. This may be because 
Mr. Eisenhower has no credibility gap to 
bridge and because he is so obviously a man 
of good will. People trust him, and the same 
cannot be said about some of the men who 
are in active charge of the country’s affairs. 

Moreover, Mr. Eisenhower does not speak 
out of a distant time. It merely seems that 
way. Men and women who were in their early 
twenties when Mr. Eisenhower went out of 
office in January, 1961, are in their late 
twenties today. They are hardly old people, 
not even by hippie reckoning. 

But what a change there has been. The 
summer of 1960 was only seven years ago. 
The “New Frontier“ and “The Great Society” 
were yet to be born. And what was life like 
then? U.S. News & World Report offers a few 
reminders in its current issue: 

Race riots were absent. 
Street crime was moderate. 
Schools were calm. 

There was no war in which the United 
States was actively involved. In Vietnam, the 
United States had 773 military advisers, not 
one of whom was a casualty. The money 
cost of Vietnam was “300 million dollars as 
& maximum.” 

In 1960, the alliances of the United States 
were strong. Neither NATO nor SEATO was 
dormant or disintegrating. 

The leadership of the United States in 
world affairs was accepted. 

We shall not pretend that all was well in 
1960. Castro had turned Cuba Red, and Mr. 
Eisenhower's Administration had not stopped 
him. We had strikes, inflation, civil rights 
protests and misery in the slums. 

But when all allowances are made for the 
troubles of 1960, the state of the country as 
Mr. Eisenhower prepared to leave it to a new 
Administration was by comparison serene. 

The changes that have been made in seven 
years were not the changes most of us had 
hoped for or thought likely. And perhaps 
the changes of the next seven years are not 
predictable either. 

But it seems to us that in the decision- 
making ahead, we would do well to listen to 
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all the sound counsel we can get, whether 
it comes from the younger, newer problem- 
solvers or the older, experienced problem- 
solvers, among whom Mr. Eisenhower is con- 
spicuous, 


America’s Clouded Dream 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
all of us have been thinking about the 
things which have been taking place in 
various parts of the country. It is good to 
know that other people are thinking of 
these problems seriously. The Reverend 
Malcolm Nygren, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Champaign, in 
a sermon of some days ago, really hit the 
nail on the head as to where America is 
going and what is wrong. I append it 
herewith in order that my colleagues may 
have renewed thought and consideration 
from a source for which I have consider- 
able respect. 

The sermon follows: 

America's CLOUDED DREAM 
(Sermon by Malcolm Nygren, Aug. 13, 1967) 

Thirty-five years ago, in 1932, the country 
was sunk in one of the most serious economic 
depressions it has known. Poverty—the deep 
poverty of actual hunger—was widespread. 
Millions were out of work, millions more 
working short weeks in half-idle factories for 
pay checks too small to support them. Farm 
prices had fallen to an impoverishing level. 
Insurance companies and banks found them- 
selves faced with more foreclosures than they 
could handle, no market for the properties 
they foreclosed, and the imminent prospect 
of bankruptcy themselves. Franklin Roose- 
velt said with much justice that one third 
of the nation—one third!—was ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and ill-housed. 

If you had predicted rioting in the streets 
that year, murder and arson as hungry mobs 
looted stores for food, the prediction would 
not have been unreasonable. Yet there was 
no rioting. There was despair, there was a 
revolt at the polls from which the Republi- 
can party has not yet recovered, but there 
was no rioting. 

If you had set yourself up as a prophet 
that year you could have made a more 
startling prediction. You could have said 
that a time would come when the nation 
had vast public housing projects, an Intri- 
cate system of welfare payments to the un- 
employed, to families of dependent children 
and to the aged. It would be a time when 
school and colleges were open to minority 
groups, when a Negro would be elected to 
the Senate by a white constituency and 
others would serve on the President's cabinet 
and the Supreme Court. It would not be a 
nation without inequity, but a nation vastly 
different from that in 1932. And in that year, 
you might have said, there would be rioting 
in the streets, robbery, murder and arson. 
Stores would be looted, but not for bread, 
The chosen loot would be liquor, television 
sets and jewelry in that order. 

You could have predicted it if you had 
known, but no one would have believed you. 

Perhaps you read a recent press release 
from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
detailing statistics for major crimes in the 
period from 1960 to 1966. Major crimes— 
not petty larceny or traffic violations—major 
crimes increased by a stunning 48% in those 
six years. You don't need to be a mathema- 
ticlan to know where that kind of runaway 
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gain will take you shortly. But other sta- 
tistics are even more alarming. The percent- 
age of unsolved crimes rose. There was a 
smaller proportion of arrests, and even small- 
er share of convictions. That would be en- 
couraging if it meant that we were protecting 
the rights of the innocent more effectively. 
But the report had one more unsettling 
statistic. Of those acquitted for major crimes, 
83% are subsequently arrested for another 
major crime! All but a fraction are released 
only to continue their depredations. A legal 
system could hardly work more poorly than 
that. 

The old saw has it that crime does not 
pay. Doesn’t it? If you commit a major crime 
in this country today, the probability is 
that you will not be arrested. If you are 
arrested, you will probably not be convicted. 
If you are convicted, you will probably not 
be imprisoned for very long. There is only 
one group for whom crime does not pay. It 
does not pay for the victims of crime. 

The first duty of a government to govern: 
to protect its citizenry from crime and dis- 
order. There are many things a government 
can do for its citizens. It can educate 
them, provide for their medical care, build 
highways and regulate commerce. But none 
of these things avail unless the govern- 
ment performs its basic duty. Our govern- 
ment does not. This frightening anarchy is 
accelerating. Law and order are breaking 
down. The American Dream is turning into 
a nightmare. Where are we going? Is this 
the end of a civilization? Other great cul- 
tures have broken down and fallen. There 
is a smell of death and decay about the 
land today. 

much of the country there Is a 
silent fear that the signs of decline, disturb- 
ing as they are, are only symptoms of a 
deeper sickness. The thought is not often 
spoken openly. It is so frightening that we 
would rather not acknowledge it. Yet it is 
there, James Reston spoke for many people 
in a syndicated article in the New York 
Times this week: 

“A nation is in trouble when its people feel 
helpless to deal with their major problems 
and do not know what to trust. .. there 
must be faith ...and this is what we do 
not have—neither faith in our common pur- 
poses, not in our old religious and philo- 
sophical institutions, nor in our present 
policies, nor in the men who are making or 
administering them.” A nation is in trouble. 
There must be faitih—and this is what we 
do not have!“ 

This is a gloomy view of the way things 
are. It takes courage to face up to a world 
like this. Yet it is no more pessimistic a 
picture than the one frankly faced by the 
Bible, The Bible is a kind of survival manual 
for times like these. The third chapter of 
second Timothy includes a long lst of signs 
of spiritual and material decay. The chapter 
is so appropriate to our time that it might 
be reprinted without altering as a news- 
paper editorial. The chapter is a picture of 
the roots of decay in a culture. 

The letter writes of men who are “lovers 
of pleasure rather than lovers of God.“ I am 
no enemy of pleasure. God made us to laugh 
and sing as well as work, and it is a poor 
religion that doesn't know that. God made 
us to live in a world that he repeatedly said 
was good, and He gave us this world to 
enjoy, 

But it is one thing to enjoy God's gifts and 
quite another to let the gifts take God's 
place as our master. When we choose pleas- 
ure rather than God we are Guilty of the 
Ugliest kind of idolatry. We worship our own 
senses, dedicate everything to the stimula- 
tion of our nerve-endings and the titillation 
of our mind. That's what the letter to 
Timothy is writing about: a pleasure-sated, 
joy-worshiping world. 

Pamela Hansford Johnson is a novelist of 
note in England, She is also the wife of 
English physicist and novelist C. P. Snow. 
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She has written a non-fiction book released 
this Spring that deserves to be read by think- 
ing people. The book is called On Iniquity.“ 
The book is not interesting because it is 
well-written (it rambles in a disorderly 
fashion) nor because of its major premise, 
which quite probably is wrong. It is inter- 
esting because it was written in a state of 
profound shock. It shows the agony of a 
well-bred, very liberal minded Englishwoman 
who has encountered something that shook 
all her convictions, all her beliefs, 

Miss Johnson had been commissioned by 
an English newspaper to attend the trial and 
write about the most revolting and sensa- 
tional crime of recent history in England. 
It was called in the newspapers the Moors 
Murder Case. A young man and woman, Ian 
Brady and Myra Hindley, had abducted and 
killed several children, burying their bodies 
on the moors. Before killing the children 
they had subjected them to tortures so bes- 
tial and perverted that their nature has 
never been made public. They recorded the 
agonies of their victims with photographs 
and tape recordings. The pictures and rec- 
ordings were so inhuman that the few people 
who witnessed them have said only that 
they can't talk about them and wish that 
they had never had the experience. 

Yet it was not the horror of the crimes 
that disturbed Pamela Hansford Johnson. It 
was something else. As she attended the trial 
a frightening realization dawned on her. It 
was that these two—Brady and Hindley— 
were not insane. By no stretch of the term 
that makes any sense could they be dis- 
missed as mad, They knew what they were 
doing, they knew what they had done. They 
were able at the trial to maintain calm, and 
to lle with intelligence and perseverance 
throughout. That was the ultimate horror 
for her: that sane people could inflict such 

“cruelty just for the pleasure of it. 

Miss Hansford wrote of “. .. the catch- 
phrases of excuse for anti-social behavior, 
I did it for a joke. It was a bit of a giggle. 
(English slang.) I was bored.” 

The writer goes on to speak of people who 
live with “affectlessness"—with no concern 
for the affects of their actions. They are peo- 
ple who live only to satisfy the anger, the 
desire, the boredom of the moment. Affect- 
lessness is tolerated today, she says, even en- 
couraged. Then she makes the telling 
remark, 

“When anything goes, everything goes.“ 

Everything is going. It is going whenever 
people act without thinking of the affects of 
their acts. The hippy drop-out, the burglar, 
the rioter who’ burns the street where he 
lives, the people who join in political choruses 
forgetting the future—all lve affectlessly. 
It is only possible to be that way when we 
think that we are accountable to no one but 
ourselyes. When people lose the sense of 
standing under the judgment of God, affects 
don’t matter. Then anything goes, and before 
long, everything goes. That is the price of 
loving our own pleasures rather than God. 

The letter of Timothy speaks also of people 
“holding the form of religion while denying 
the power of it.” It uses the phrase, “counter- 
feit faith”. 

There are two ways of holding the form 
of religion powerlessly, not one. One way is 
well-known, and often decried. Agnostics 
have made a stereotype of the figure of the 
hypocrite worshiper, the person deeply in- 
volyed in the rituals and public acts of 
worship, but not concerned about anything 
else, He loves elaborate liturgy, is concerned 
that the ancient prayers be said, the creeds 
affirmed, that the offering come after the 
sermon and the Gloria after the Psalm. The 
type has been caricatured in novels and at- 
tacked in sermons. 

That temptation still remains, but it has 
gone out of date. New generations have new 
ways of denying their God, as well as new 
technologies and arts. Worship is one of the 
forms faith creates, but it is not the only 
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one. Faith also creates an ethic. In the 
Christian faith it produces the ideals of 
brotherhood, peace and self-sacrifice. Today 
it is this form that we are greatly tempted 
to keep without the power behind It. 

The Quaker philosopher Elton Trueblod 
saw this trend in Western life twenty years 
ago. He then described our culture as being 
a “cut-flower” society. That is, a society 
which adopts the ethical flowering of Chris- 
tian falth, but cuts it off from.its roots. A 
large part of the population, he wrote, believe 
in the Christian way of life, but not Christ; 
in the men as brothers, but not God as 
Father; in responsible living, but with no One 
to whom they are responsible. They are edu- 
cated people, amiable, virtuous, filled with 
social zeal. But their life is a cut flower, 
plucked from its roots. 

Cut flowers last for awhile, and for a time 
they look as good as when they were growing. 
The first days it seems as though the roots 
were not needed at all, that you're better 
off without their encumbrance. But the flower 
withers. That's what is happening now. In 
spite of all our high ideals, our noble social 
consciousness, the brown edges are beginning 
to appear. The ugliness is showing through. 
The leaves are curling, and the sickly sights 
of decay are evident. 

Most tragic of all is the fact that the cut 
flowers, even when they are fading, are still 
described as all the flower that matters. 
That's what the letter means by counter- 
feit faith”. The greatest sadness of our time 
is the impotence of the churches in a time 
of spiritual crisis. In all too many cases the 
churches are still hawking cut flowers, and 
neglecting the living plant. 

These are times when the forms of religion 
are not only not enough, but when they will 
themselves soon wither if they are not rooted 
in faith. Worship and ethics are the splendid 
flowering of Christian faith. A faith that does 
not produce them is no faith at all. (By their 
fruits you shall know them, our Lord said.) 
But neither worship nor ethics can survive 
without the faith in the living God that 
creates them in the first place. 

There is a hopeful note in all this, how- 
ever. We need not love pleasure more than 
God. We need not live without the roots of 
ethics of worship, the faith that gives them 
life. The letter to Timothy has this kind 
of optimism. It speaks of the things by 
which “the man of God may be complete, 
equipped for every good work.” You can be 
that complete when you are able, says the 
letter, “to stand by the truths you have 
learned.” 

It is easy today to go with the crowd, bark- 
ing like dogs in the street after every new 
idea. There are times when the most diffi- 
cult and important duty of Christians is to 
stand by the truth they know, to endure 
against everyone who would persuade them 
to abandon it. This is not a time for new 
creeds and moralities, but for holding fast 
to the ones we know. It is not a time to 
adjust our beliefs to fit the unbelief of the 
age, to deify pleasure and surrender the 
power of religion for its forms. It is a time 
to stand by the truths we have learned. 

That means that we must look for some 
word from outside. That's what the letter 
means when it says that Scripture is in- 
spired by God and profitable.” There are no 
trustworthy authorities here, The words that 
come to us from one another and from our 
leaders hold no hope. The only word that 
can us through is a word from God. 
This is the time when we must know that 
word—and know God. 

Is there any hope for America? Who 
knows? Perhaps we have already gone too 
far in this suicidal course to be turned back. 
I know that if He chooses, God can get along 
without the United States. He managed to 
do without Rome, and before that, with a 
long list of buried empires. The trouble is 
that the United States can't get along with- 
out God. 
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But there is hope for Americans, and 
whatever hope the country has is part of the 
hope of its citizens. We can enjoy life with- 
out letting our desire for new pleasures and 
experiences become God. We can hold on to 
the faith that makes our ethics honest and 
enduring, and saves our worship from being 
a beautiful fraud. We can stand by the 
truths that we have learned. We can. If we 
will. 

So that leaves it up to you, What will it 
be? The form of religion without its power, 
the gratification of desire without reverence? 
Or life, life both pleasurable and responsible, 
with the living God? 

How will you answer that question? When 
Jou decide that, you will have decided how 
Much hope there is, for yourself, and for 
all of us. 


Vietnam Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago, the opening of the electoral cam- 
Paign in Vietnam brought on another 
attack of worry—not to say fitters— 
about our program and purposes in 
Southeast Asia. The fever flared up first 

our press and then, inevitably, 
amongst ourselves. 

Now this, Mr. Speaker, is understand- 
able enough. We all know that these 
elections were and are a matter of con- 
Siderable and legitimate concern to us. 
But now the fever has fallen somewhat. 
In the face of outside aggression and 
domestic harassment, the Vietnamese 
are going ahead with their elections. 

I think, is as good a time as any to 
Ask ourselves whether our reactions—as 
€xpressed in the press and in this body— 
are not a matter of considerable and 
legitimate concern to the Vietnamese. 

None of us knows, of course, how the 
Vietnamese will pass this great test. We 
are only dimly aware of how important 
it may be for their future. But we also 
are in a time of testing, Mr. Speaker, and 
it behooves us—for it is a matter of some 

Portance to our future—to ask our- 
Selves how we are facing up. 

Must we not admit, in all honesty, that 
Our first reactions were wildly exag- 
gerated and ill-informed? The ball game 

barely started before we heard cries 
of “foul.” There were charges of rigging, 
of pressure, of dishonest practices. And 
these charges were quite enouzh—there 
Was no need of evidence and none was 
bresented—to convict the Government of 
South Vietnam. 

So for a few days we wallowed in gloom 
and doom and presented a sorry spec- 
tacle to our allies in Southeast Asia. 

A distinguished Washington news- 
Paper, on the basis of a single, minor— 
and by all accounts unintentional—mis- 
hap, quickly predicted the elections would 

a farce, Several of our distinguished 
Colleagues went so far as to suggest, 
doubtless to the great glee of the hawks 

Hanoi, that if elections in this deva- 
Stated, divided and underdeveloped coun- 

were run less honestly or efficiently, 
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than, say, in Massachusetts, or in Brook- 
lyn, or in Cook County, Hl., then we 
the greatest power on earth—should 
simply renege on our promises, abandon 
our commitments, break faith with the 
young men who have given their lives so 
that South Vietnam might be saved from 
aggression and a measure of stability 
and hope might be brought to the new 
nations emerging on the periphery of 
Communist China. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen, I suggest that 
this sort of thing is unworthy of us. It is 
unworthy of our great press to serve us 
up such doubt. It is unworthy of us to 
swallow it and make the world wonder— 
when world peace depends on it—about 
our constancy and our resolve. 


Floyd E. Fawver To Receive the John 
Campanius Holm Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on August 31, 
1967, Mr. Floyd E. Fawver, of Seligman, 
Mo., will receive the John Campanius 
Holm Award, for his outstanding record 
as a volunteer weather observer. The 
award will be presented by the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration 
of the Department of Commerce, in rec- 
ognition of a long period of unstinting 
public service as the cooperative weather 
observer at Seligman, Mo. 

I insert at this point in the Recorp the 
citation from the Department of Com- 
merce, and I congratulate Mr. Fawver on 
this outstanding recognition: 

WaASHINGTON.—Floyd E. Fawver of Selig- 
man, Mo., has been selected to receive the 
John Campanius Holm Award for his out- 
standing record as a volunteer weather ob- 
server, Dr. Robert M. White, Administrator 
of the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration (ESSA), Department of Com- 
merce, announced today. 

John Campanius Holm Awards, created in 
1959 by ESSA’s Weather Bureau, are made 
annually to honor volunteer observers for 
outstanding accomplishment in the field of 
meteorological observations. The award is 
named for a Lutheran minister who is the 
first person known to take systematic weather 
observations in the United States, The Rev- 
erend John Campanius Holm took daily ob- 
servations near the present site of Wilming- 
ton, Del., in 1644 and 1645. 

Fawver, 75, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
the University of Missouri in 1916, has been 
the mayor of Seligman several times and 
presently operates a hardware and lumber 
supply company. He became the official ob- 
server at Seligman in 1921. 

Fawver's citation, signed by Dr. White, 
reads “for a long period of unstinting public 
service as the cooperative weather observer 
at Seligman, Missouri.“ 

The Weather Bureau has over 12,000 volun- 
teer observers throughout the United States 
who make and record daily weather obser- 
vations. The information they gather is proc- 
essed and published by the Environmental 
Data Service, another component of ESSA, 
and is invaluable in recording the nation’s 
climate. 
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A Real American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, no Ameri- 
can who loves his country can look at his 
Fatherland these days without feelings 
of sadness and apprehension. Growing 
anxiety about a rapid increase in crime 
of all kinds, inter-racial hostility and 
violence, a common uncertainty about 
spiritual and social values, the crumbling 
of elemental relationships and the de- 
struction of American communities— 
these things, Mr. Speaker, inflict on 
thoughtful citizens everywhere pain that 
is both poignant and deep—for behind 
the degeneration of our social and civic 
patterns is a breakdown of individual re- 
sponsibility and initiative. 

It is easy, Mr. Speaker, to suspect that 
Americans generally, are losing their 
basic goodness and character, their kind- 
ness and consideration. But I wish to say 
that while many Americans are trou- 
bled, they are also awakening to the need 
for old-fashioned neighborliness and ac- 
tion—voluntary action that comes not 
from legislation nor from the spending 
of Federal dollars, but from a thankful 
heart and a compassion for humankind. 

Carey Alexander Fleming personifies 
this kind of action. Known to thousands 
of friends and neighbors as Pop“ Flem- 
ing, Carey, now 74 years old, spends all 
his time and energy working for that 
which is good in America. Mr. Fleming 
loves his country because he knows it. 
He has been a part of the American 
dream and has been involved in the 
struggle that has made that dream come 
true. 

Born in Cincinnati on April 26, 1893, 
Carey later moved with his family to 
West Union, Ohio. He now resides on 
Garrison Road, Route 2, Bethel, Ohio. 
One of eight children, he quickly learned 
the necessity and satisfaction of hard 
work. After completing the eighth grade, 
he met and married Lenora Alice Vincent. 
He and Lenora provided a happy and 
wholesome home for six children. 

Soon after the birth of his second son, 
World War I was declared. Allied ship- 
ping was being decimated by German 
U-boats and the very existence of free 
nations was at stake. Carey answered 
the call of our Nation to serve in its 
hour of need. He joined the Navy to help 
suppress the threat that confronted 
America. At the close of World War I, 
after serving in the Atlantic, Fleming 
was discharged with the rank of engi- 
neer 2d class. Returning to his wife and 
two small sons, Carey worked tirelessly 
for the well-being of his growing family. 
Rearing six children and educating them 
through the depression years was not 
easy, but Fleming instilled in each of 
them a sense of true values and a love and 
pride for his country. -Two of his sons 
served in World War II. a son-in-law 
served in the Korean war and four grand- 
sons serve in Vietnam. 

Pop Fleming’s service to his country 
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and his fellow man did not stop with his 
honorable discharge from the U.S. Navy. 
He interested himself in veterans affairs 
and founded numerous VFW posts 
throughout southwestern Ohio. Pop has 
instilled in these Veterans organizations 
the motivation to promote the Ameri- 
can way of life by extending a helping 
hand to his fellow man. 

He has held every position of leader- 
ship in many of these posts and was once 
Council Commander for Clermont Coun- 
ty. Presently, he is service office for the 
4th District of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Since his retirement nine years ago, 
Pop“ Fleming has greatly increased his 
service to Veterans and their organiza- 
tions. He is a familiar and welcome visi- 
tor at many Posts where he does what- 
ever needs doing, whether it be getting 
the books up to date or planning a meet- 
ing or special event. He frequently as- 
sists the Veteran Service Officer of Cler- 
mont County, Mr. James Griffith, in pro- 
viding help and assistance to soldiers and 
sailors. 

Perhaps the real Carey Fleming is best 
known through countless acts of kind- 
ness to neighbors and veterans who are 
ill or incapacitated. He is among the first 
to comfort the widow of a U.S. service- 
man killed in action. Even when in poor 
health himself, he has kept himself busy 
providing transportation and other as- 
sistance for those needing medical care 
and help. He recently secured a wheel- 
chair for a friend who could not afford 
to rent one and is a regular visitor at 
Veterans Administration and other hos- 
pitals where veterans are being treated. 
Anyone, young or old, is free to call on 
this one-man welfare and assistance 
program for help. 

The words of the late President Ken- 
nedy aptly describe Mr. Fleming’s 
philosophy of life, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you—ask what you 
can do for your country.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to honor 
“Pop” Fleming before my distinguished 
colleagues and to present him to the 
people of America with the hope that he 
may inspire others as he has me. He is 
indeed a real American and I am honored 
to call him my friend. 


Oil Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
belief that the oil and gas depletion al- 
lowance is unreasonably high and should 
be drastically reduced or eliminated be- 
fore the American people are required to 
carry an increased tax burden. 

For the past 41 years, the deplction 
allowance, which permits oil well devel- 
opers to forget about taxes on the first 
2742 percent of their gross income from 
oil and gas receipts, has enabled the Na- 
tion's large oil companies to amass fan- 
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tastic fortunes while providing the 
Treasury with much less revenue than 
that derived from other American cor- 
porations. ; 

I am not a geologist and lack sufficient 
knowledge of the Nation's estimated 
subterranean petroleum reserves to ac- 
curately calculate how large, if at all, 
the depletion allowance should be. 

However, the allowance has been in 
effect since 1926 and, I am happy to ob- 
serve, oil reserves do not appear de- 
pleted. 

From all I can observe, the industry 
has continued to enjoy a phenomenal 
tax break while the average citizen has 
been required to pick up a dispropor- 
tionate share of the tab for every war 
and every new program that come 
along. 

I am informed that the present de- 
pletion allowance represents an annual 
loss to the Treasury of about 81 ½ bil- 
lion, This would not pay for the Viet- 
nam war, but it would help. Moreover, 
it would shift more of the tax burden 
where it should be. 

The oil companies can afford to pay 
a larger share of taxes and I believe the 
loophole by which they escape fulfill- 
ment of their responsibilities should be 
promptly closed. I cannot in good con- 
science vote for an increase in income 
taxes until this inequity is removed and 
until unnecessary Federal spending is 
eliminated. 


Walter E. Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Post-Journal, Jamestown, 
N. V., August 15, 1967, concerning Walter 
E. Washington, a former resident of my 
congressional district, who has been 
named to a special advisory panel on in- 
surance in riot-affected areas by the 
President's National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. 

The editorial follows: 

Former Loca Man IN Rror Srupy 


The people of the Jamestown area may be 
pardoned for taking considerable pride at this 
time in the recognition given a former James- 
town resident, Walter E. Washington, in his 
selection as a member of a special advisory 
panel on insurance in riot affected areas. The 
appointment was made by the President's 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. His 
selection was announced in Monday’s Post- 
Journal. 

Mr. Washington's leadership qualifications 
drew attention here when he attended 
Jamestown High School, He was named man- 
ager of the school football team and was a 
popular member of the track team. He was 
graduated with the Class of 1933. We believe 
he was the first Negro to be named manager 
of the football team at JHS. 

That he is well qualified to serve on the 
new panel in connection with the study. of 
riots and civil disorders is indicated by the 
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recognition he has received in housing af- 
fairs. He had served as executive director of 
the National Capital Housing Authority, a 
government agency he had joined in 1941. As 
a nationally known authority on housing, 
Mr. Washington was chosen by Mayor John 
Lindsay of New York City as chairman of the 
New York City Housing Authority, a position 
he now holds, 

Over the years the people of the James- 
town area have had reason to feel pride in 
achievements of many men and women who 
have grown up among us., We believe all the 
people of our community are especially grati- 
fled at the recognition of the standing of a 
Jamestown Negro in these times of disturb- 
ance. Such recognition gives further credence 
to the faith this community holds in the 
Negroes of this area and the strong feeling 
of friendship and confidence among all our 
people. 

We congratulate the President’s Commis- 
sion on the selection of Á highly competent 
man of fine personal character. 


Stop Playing Politics With Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DIN ELI. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, one of 
Michigan's great newspapers, the Detroit 
News, published an editorial in its edition 
for Sunday, August 20, 1967, which I feel 
would be of interest to many of my col- 
leagues. Pursuant to permission granted, 
I place the text of this editorial in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Stor PLAYING Pourrics Wir VietNam Wan! 

It is time to stop playing politics with the 
war in Vietnam, ~ 

In that war over 500,000 young Americans 
are committed to action. More than 12,000 of 
them have died. Already billions of dollars 
have been spent. 

Our enemy indicates that the price of peace 
is Communist “participation” in the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. All the world knows 
that, in Communist dialectics, “participa- 
tion” means complete control, brutal punish- 
ment of all those who ever opposed commu- 
nism and use of the conquered area as a 
base for new conquests. 

The United States refused to Pay this price 
in 1954, in 1961 and again in 1963. Rightly, 
we refuse to pay It today. As long as the 
North Vietnamese maintain their flat insist- 
ence that we surrender and get out as a pre- 
lude to peace discussions, we have no alter- 
mative but to continue and, if necessary, in- 
crease our military effort. Palnful as it is, 
that is the nature of war. 

Yet this country echoes with the talk of 
politicians preaching that there is some easy, 
bloodless and cheap way out“ some trick 
excuse that will let us disengage while still 
pretending that those who died did not do so 
for nothing. 

For example, there is Gov. Romney array- 
ing himself as a peace candidate with a 
musty premise that we should “de-American- 
ize" the effort and let the South Vietnamese 
essentially take over a war that they and 
we together have so far been unable to win. 

From the unquenchable Senator Robert 
Kennedy we hear the newly-inflated theory 
that, because the people we support are not 
quite honest enough, we should wash our 
hands of the whole affair unless the Ky 
regime conducts a wartime election that is 
a model of democracy. This is strange talk 
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from the third generation heir to a political 
dynasty built on the idea that election chi- 
canery is just good Irish fun. 

And from Senator J. William Fulbright, 
who has held his Arkansas seat by careful 
adherence to the Arkansas line of keeping 
Negroes in their place, comes an amazing 
second to Martin Luther King’s idea that 
costly American entanglements abroad must 
be blamed for the riot-spawning poverty in 
our slums at home. a 

Even President Johnson, whose dedication 
to yictory we support, must be faulted for 
his political preachment that it really won't 
cost too much to prevall, that we can afford 
success in Vietnam and everything else too. 

The Detroit News believes we are at war. 
We believe this war will end when North 
Vietnam realizes that Washington is not 
Paris, that soldiers fighting in Vietnam will 
not be sold out by lack of support at home. 

The Detroit News believes that the self- 
serving political statements of ambitious 
candidates, eager journalists and restless 
critics serve mainly to encourage our enemy 
and prolong the fighting. 

We believe there should be an American 
moratorium on the sly innuendoes about 
our allies, on slurs on the character of our 
military leadership and on cheap attempts 
to capitalize upon suffering in the name of 
intellectual dissent and political debate. Let 
the public critics of the war answer this 
question: What do their statements do to 
our soldiers or for our cause? 

The Detroit News says: Politics as usual, 
and business as usual, must stop until this 
War is over. 


A Voice From the Judicial Jungle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a Penn- 
sylvania jurist has spoken out clearly for 
constitutional government in calling for 
Congress to have veto power over the 
runaway Supreme Court. 

State Supreme Court Justice Michael 
A. Musmanno says that the United 
States should not have the doctrine of 
“one judge, one law.” He calls upon Con- 
gress to take steps to “outgeneral the 
fifth column and restore faith in the 
people.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Justice Mus- 
Manno’s remarks will be of interest to 
my colleagues and I insert the following 
release by the Chicago Tribune Press 
Service: 

Jvupsce Urnces Vero Over Hich Covurr 

Wsstincton.—A Pennsylyania Supreme 
Court justice Friday said Congress should 
have veto power over 5 to 4 Supreme Court 
decision concerning national security. 

“The power of the Supreme Court to de- 
clare unconstitutional laws enacted by Con- 
gress does not appear in the constitution,” 
said Justice Michael A. Musmanno, “We have 
heard much of the doctrines of one person, 
one vote, but we should not have the doc- 
trine of one judge, one law for the United 
States.” 

Musmanno, who testified at a hearing of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, was critical of the high court for its 
recent ruling in the Keyishinn case that a 
State cannot bar a person from teaching in 
public schools because he is a communist. 
The court split 5 to 4 on the decision. 
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Rep. Edwin Willis, D-La., chairman of the 
committee, said he agreed with the theory 
but believed such action much require a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Musmanno said Congress should have the 
same right to overrule a Supreme Court de- 
cision in a national security case, if the split 
were 5 to 4, as it does to override a presi- 
dential veto, when a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired. 

The Pennsylvania jurist testified in sup- 
port of amendments to strengthen the In- 
ternal Security Act and give more power to 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. He 
said Communists have been able to “turn the 
5th Amendment into a fifth column march- 
ing against the security of the nation.” 

He urged Congress to take whatever steps 
are required to outgeneral the fifth column 
and restore faith in the people that our gov- 
ernment has the required brain power and 
resourcefulness to defeat the circumvention 
of the Communists and those who purpose 
it is to overthrow our government.” 

Musmanno said “it has become almost a 
vogue among some people to “treat with 
scorn those who see a serious threat to the 
security of our nation in the machinations, 
plottings, propaganda, and tumult en- 
gineered by the Communist party.” 


War Error Fatal to Maryland Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfe. Randy L. Taylor, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of this young man and to honor his 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the Recorp: 


Wan ERROR FATAL to STATE SOLDIER—UPPER 
MARLBORO GI KILLED BY Own Troops 


Upper MarLBoRo, Mp., August 21.—A 20- 
year-old soldier from Upper Marlboro, Pfc. 
Randy L. Taylor, was mistakenly shot to 
death by his own troops in Vietnam, the 
Defense Department reported today. 

Private Taylor was part of a search-and- 
destroy mission and was re from a 
patrol last Thursday when mistaken for the 
enemy, his stepmother, Mrs. James R. Taylor, 
said last night. 

Mrs, Taylor said her son had been in 
Vietnam for over a year and that he was a 
frequent correspondent. She recounted one 
letter, which she said the Pentagon is in- 
vestigating. It was dated July 4 but received 
August 10. 

In it, she said, her son told of seeing his 
name printed on a casualty list in a news- 
paper in Vietnam. 

“I'l never forget it. I know it by heart,” 
Mrs. Taylor said, recalling the letter. “In 
black and white he saw his own name on a 
casualty list—Randy Lee Taylor, killed in 
action,” 

-Mrs. Taylor said her son had attended 
Cressiands High School in Temple Hills, 
Prince Georges county. è 

He arrived In Vietnam July 29, 1966 and 
had been home for 45 days last spring on 
emergency leave granted so that he might 
visit with his stepmother when she was ill. 

In addition to his stepmother, Private 
Taylor is survived by his father, a step- 
brother, John D. Fisher, and a stepsister, 
Joan K. Fisher, all of the 8200 block Eagle 
Drive, Upper Marlboro, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, all of us rely 
on the newspapers of the Nation to know 
what is happening in these historymak- 
ing days. Naturally we expect the press 
to carry all the relevant facts in their 
stories. As the AFL-CIO News points out 
in an editorial in its most recent issue, 
the mass media—which includes not only 
the papers, but the news magazines, 
radio and television these days—usually 
ignores a statement of the basic issues 
in labor disputes. 

A free press is an indispensible means 
to an informed democracy, but every now 
and then we must be reminded that with 
every right there goes a corresponding 
responsibility. It is in this spirit, Mr. 
Speaker, that I include this editorial in 
the RECORD: 

“CRISIS” COVERAGE 

In the past few months the mass media— 
newspapers, magazines, radio and television— 
have shortchanged their vast audiences in 
their coverage of labor disputes. 

They have virtually ignored a number of 
vitally important disputes and strikes while 
reacting with an almost hysterical tone to 
others. 

The basic issues in the disputes—a fair 
share for the workers of industry’s rich har- 
vest of profits, the removal of wage inequities, 
protection for workers against rising living 
costs—have been either brushed aside or 
buried deep in a mass of not-very-perceptive 
reporting. 

For 13 long weeks the workers in major 
rubber plants were on strike to secure eco- 
nomic justice that could not be won at the 
bargaining table because of the companies’ 
hard-nosed refusal to concede the workers“ 
needs, This dispute went virtually unreported 
and unnoticed until settlements were finally 
arrived at. 

Workers in the non-ferrous mines and 
mills have been on strike for two weeks, 
forced onto the picket lines by a rigid com- 
pany position on key issues of wages and 
cost-of-living clauses. There has been nary 
a line or a film clip on this dispute involving 
copper, zinc, lead, etc. 

The struggle by the farm workers to or- 
ganize in the Texas fields finally penetrated 
the media when a Senate committee went 
down into the Rio Grande Valley to hear 
firsthand of the strikebreaking activities 
of the Texas Rangers and the beatings and 
jallings of strikers. 

There are other disputes scattered across 
the country—strikes to establish the simple 
fact of union recognition, of combatting 
sweatshop wages and inhuman working con- 
ditions. These go basically unreported except 
in the labor press. 

In the year-long rail shopcrafts dispute, 
the media took real note only when the rall- 
roads—intent on forcing congressional ac- 
tion on compulsory arbitration—in effect 
refused to bargain. When frustrated rail 
workers finally struck in a last effort to win 
wages comparable to those paid for similarly 
skilled workers in non-rail operations, the 
hysteria point was reached. 

Strikes that had been long ignored or 
glossed over suddenly won notice in the 
media as part of the labor crisis,” and strike 
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roundup” stories flourished to support the 
crisis contention. 

The on-deadline reporting shed neither 
light nor understanding on the Issues in- 
volved—many of them complex and having 
their roots in problems of prior bargaining 
and contracts. 

Trade unionists do not go on strike light- 
ly. They bear the economic brunt of the 
battle. They exercise the strike weapon— 
the right to refuse to work under conditions 
not acceptable to them—as a last resort. 

In the struggle to win a fair share of the 
wealth they have helped produce they are 
entitled to a full hearing in the mass media, 
to in-depth reporting, not a sweeping attack 
on unions for allegedly endangering the pub- 
lic interest when at most what is involved 
is the public convenience. 

The public interest in the rubber strike, in 
the copper strike, in the shopcrafts dispute 
is in peaceful, good-faith labor-manage- 
ment relations that result in justice and 
equity for the workers. 


Food Stamp Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the need for prompt action on the pend- 
ing Food Stamp Act, S. 953. 

The House and the Senate passed dif- 
ferent versions of this bill seyeral weeks 
ago. The House passed a 1-year exten- 
sion and the Senate a 3-year extension 
of the 1964 act. Thus far, the conferees 
have been unable to resolve this differ- 
ence and agree on a final version. This 
deadlock has made it impossible for the 
Department of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with the States, to plan for further 
expansion of this program for the cur- 
rent fiscal year even though we are now 
17 — into the second month of fiscal year 

8. 

When the House considered the orig- 
inal legislation in June, the future of 
this worthwhile program was in doubt. 
Through the legislative skill of the able 
chairman of the Commitee on Agricul- 
ture [Mr. Poace] we were able to suc- 
cessfully authorize the extension of the 
food stamp program. Further delay will 
place the entire program in jeopardy 
once again. 

This program for our needy citizens in- 
volves long-range planning and contrac- 
tural arrangements with the States. State 
and local organizations must make care- 
ful commitments and plan well in ad- 
vance of actual operation of the program. 
7 Periodic review of the Food Stamp Act 

is a desirable and necessary feature of 
this important legislation, However, in 
view of the leadtime necessary for ade- 
quate planning, it would seem that re- 
view every 2 or 3 years would satisfy our 
legislative responsiblity for program con- 
trol. It would also provide a stable com- 
mitment to the States and localities 
which participate. 

I urge the conferees to resolve their 
differences so that the food stamp pro- 
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gram can continue to reach those of our 
3 who are in need of additional 


Local Youth Aid Program Proves a Boon 
to Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has long recognized that one of the 
fundamental causes of unrest and vio- 
lence in our society is a lack of productive 
and meaningful jobs. One of the OEO’s 
most popular and successful programs, 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, provided 
enrollees with modern and competent job 
training and excellent job placements. 

In cooperation with the Department of 
Labor, the OEO has organized several 
fine job-training projects across the Na- 
tion for Neighborhood Youth Corps 
enrolleees. 

I would like to take this opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to include in the Recorp, an 
article from the July 31 issue of the San 
Leandro Morning News in Alameda 
County, Calif., which offers some hopeful 
and reassuring insight into the OEO's 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program: 
Local YOUTH Am PROGRAM Proves A Boon 

TO AREA 


Placement of the first 11 graduates of the 
U.S. Neighborhood Youth Corps project spon- 
sored by the Alameda County Central Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, under a precedent-setting 
approach to job training was announced by 
J. W. Gaines, project director. 

Gaines pointed out that the 11 are “early 
graduates” of the 52-week, $1,589,800 fed- 
erally-financed program. 

“When the normal training cycle is com- 
pleted,” Gaines said, “we expect to help al- 
most all of the 410 youths enrolled in our 
p find useful full-time jobs at de- 
cent pay and, thus, make room for more in 
the program.” 

Gaines, a veteran unionist and former dep- 
uty juvenile and adult probation officer who 
administers the program for the Central 
Labor Council under U.S. Labor Department 
guidelines, praised the employers who made 
Jobs available to the 11 young people. 

“We are confident that the program’s 
graduates will prove themselves capable em- 
ployees.“ Gaines said. 

Two of the youths found their own jobs 
as welders. Employment for the other nine 
was secured through the efforts of Fred 
Payne, the project's placement supervisor. 

Payne placed three youths in trainee posi- 
tions with the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
one as a gardener at Oak Knoll Naval Hos- 
pital, four as burners with a scrap firm, and 
the other, a girl, as a clerk-typist with the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

“All 11 of these young people,” Payne em- 
phasized, “are proving themselves to be well- 
qualified workers. They're earning a reputa- 
tion for our program, and we hope this fact 
will help us find jobs for the others as they 
complete their training.” 

The union-sponsored youth training pro- 
gram has attracted nationwide attention be- 
cause the Oakland metropolitan area has 
one of the highest minority group youth 
unemployment rates in the nation and be- 
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cause the program is a unique one in a 
number of respects. 

The Alameda County Central Labor Coun- 
cil in 1965 became the first local labor 
organization in the United States to sponsor 
a federal War on Poverty program. 

The present project, an outgrowth of the 
earlier one, was the first approved under 
a new Experimental and Developmental Pro- 
gram of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

Youths are first enrolled in work experi- 
ence projects, most of them landscaping, 
demolition and light construction tasks for 
charitable and local government agencies, 

When the youths prove themselves 
punctual, regular in attendance and capable 
of following instructions and safety regula- 
tions on the work experience projects, they 
are promoted into one of four job training 
courses—welding, carpentry, auto repair and, 
for girls, office machines and procedures, 

The Labor Counefl project was one of the 
first anti-poverty programs to employ a full- 
time placement expert and also has on its 
staff three counselors and remedial educa- 
tion specialists. 

Ninety per cent of the youths are school 
dropouts with no previous job experience or 
training. 


Some Brighter Perspective on the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a quick 
perusal of the front-page news on any 
given day will almost certainly give the 
reader a sense of increasing gloom and 
discouragement with the world situation. 
Racial outbreaks in cities across the Na- 
tion, mountain casualties and no end in 
sight in Vietnam, and the sad plight of 
homeless Arab refugees dominate head- 
lines and lead stories. It is little wonder 
that the concerned American becomes 
overwhelmed with the pessimistic side of 
life and loses his perspective on reality. 

Last week, New York Times corre- 
spondent Harry Schwartz took advantage 
of four gloriously hot and sunny days at 
Martha's Vineyard Island to regain that 
Perspective and reexamine the world 
Scene. Martha's Vineyard, a favorite spot 
for relaxation and fun of many prom- 
inent writers, artists, statesmen and oth- 
ers, is renowned for its magical effect 
on gloomy outlooks. I am pleased to bring 
Mr. Schwartz’ column to the attention 
of all my colleagues who find themselves 
forgetting that we as a Nation have bles- 
sings to count, despite the gloom and 
doom emanating from the daily newspa- 
pers. 

The article follows: 

SOME BRIGHTER PERSPECTIVE ON THE NEWS 
(By Harry Schwartz) 

MARTHA'S VirnEyarp, Mass., August 17.— 
The big news on this lovely island is that the 
sun has been out, hot and strong, for four 
consecutive days. 

Nobody knows if the wettest summer 
Weather in memory here is finally over, or has 
merely taken a brief vacation. In any case 
the golfers, the swimmers, the tennis players, 
the sailing enthusiasts and the sluggards 
who merely want to get a good sunburn while 
reading a murder mystery on the beach have 
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all been frantically taking advantage of every 
golden minute. 


TI'S BETTER IN THE SUN 


In the resultant euphoria, news of such 
calamities as the latest racial outbreak in 
Syracuse or the flood in Alaska doesn't have 
the same impact that earlier disasters had 
last month while it was raining here and in 
Manhattan, 

It may be evidence of sun-stroke, but con- 
fession must be made that on this island this 
week the thought occure that perhaps the 
nation has been paying too much attention 
to. the prophets of gloom and doom and 
taking too little time to count its blessings. 

One suddenly wonders, for example, if Pres- 
ident de Gaulle isn't right in his reported 
bellef that the United States is the only 
superpower in the world today, and that all 
other nations, including Russia and China, 
are minor powers by comparison. 

What other nation, after all, is rich and 
strong enough to fight a major war 10,000 
miles away, while feeling so little pain at 
home? People who have sons fighting in Viet- 
nam or whose boys have been killed or 
wounded there know that a war is going on. 
But where are the shortages, the rationing 
and the inflation that historically have been 
the normal sacrifices extorted by wars from 
their participants’ home fronts? 

SELECTIVE REPORTING 

The Soviet and the Chinese press have been 
exultantly telling their readers these past 
weeks all the gory details of the Negro riots in 
Detroit and elsewhere. But they have care- 
Tully kept silent about the fact that the 
average American Negro lives appreciably 
better than the average Russian and almost 
infinitely better than the average Chinese. 
It is the contrast with this super-affluence of 
most white Americans that makes Negroes 
here understandably bitter about their lot, 
but neither Pravda nor the Peking Peoples 
Dally mentions that. 

It is now a decade since Nikita Khrushchev 
began boasting to all the world that Russia 
would soon catch up economically with the 
United States and then pass it, Mr. Khru- 
shchev is now a disgraced politician living in 
comfortable obscurity. Meanwhile, the United 
States is still producing at least twice as 
much as the Soviet Union annually, though 
it has about 35 million fewer people among 
whom to spread its goods and services. 

At times something approaching despair 
seems to seize this country’s Communist op- 
ponents as they watch the United States 
getting richer and more powerful, and as 
they see their cherished hopes of political 
gain in the world arena go up in smoke. 
From the destruction of the Indonesian Com- 
munist party three years ago to Israel's recent 
stunning triumph over Egypt, Syria and Jor- 
dan, it has been the friends of the United 
States who have more often than not come 
out on top of tense world situations. 

The mood produced by these events is per- 
haps best mirrored in human terms by the 
record of prominent defections. Within the 
Past year the West has received from the 
Communist world the daughter of Joseph 
Stalin, China’s outstanding musician, the 
chief Hungarian diplomat in the United 
States, and Czechoslovakia's top novelist, 
There is no corresponding flow in the op- 
posite direction and even Stokely Carmichael 
presumably plans to return to the United 
States rather than stay in Havana inde- 
finitely, 

ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 


No doubt the rain will come again to 
Martha's Vineyard, There will be more race 
riots and the casualty figures from Vietnam 
will rise above the exceptionally low figures 
announced for last week. But a look at the 
bright side of things helps to correct per- 
Spectives distorted by the bad news featured 
on front pages day after day. 

America's problem is not poverty or weak- 
ness, but the correct utilization of its enor- 
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mous wealth and power, both of which are 
the envy of all the nation’s detractors abroad. 
The United States has both guns and butter 
today, more than any other nation has ever 
had in history. What it needs is the wit to 
use these resources according to wiser priori- 
ties than those which have governed in the 
recent past. 


Support for the Public Television Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce held exten- 
sive hearings on the Public Television 
Act. A bill has been reported to the 
House and I hope it will be scheduled 
for early action. 

As Maryland is embarking on an am- 
bitious program of educational televi- 
sion, with extensive instructional tele- 
vision in the classrooms, I sponsored a 
bill on the subject and include in the 
Appendix my statement before the com- 
mittee: 

SUPPORT FOR THE PUBLIC TELEVISION AcT 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 
It is a pleasure to appear before you today in 
support of HR 6736, introduced by the Chair- 
man and HR 7748 which I introduced on 
March 23, 1967, 

It is my understanding that this Com- 
mittee is considering the Chairman’s bill. 
As the sponsor of similar legislation, I wish 
to state my unqualified endorsement of the 
provisions of HR 6736 as well as my endorse- 
ment for the amended version of the Public 
Television Act, S. 1160, which passed the 
Senate on May 17. I find the differences be- 
tween these two measures to be small and I 
stand ready to support elther version on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prompted to appear 
here this morning by a general concern for 
the continued and expanded development of 
educational television throughout the 
United States, and by a specific interest in 
our own educational television facilities 
which are now being developed in Maryland. 

Since 1952 when the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission began reserving channels 
for non-commercial educational use, educa- 
tional television in the United States has 
grown to a 127 stations broadcasting this 
spring. It is my understanding that 62 addi- 
tional ETV stations are expected to be on 
the air by 1968, and that another 34 are in 
the planning stages. 

Among the 62 scheduled for inaugural 
broadcasts in 1968 or early 1969, is the first 
station of the Maryland Educational-Cultural 
Broadcasting Commission—the first of seven 
Maryland stations which will, by 1970 or 71, 
provide a completely interconnected state- 
wide network of UHF transmitters capable of 
bringing educational television programs to 
every community in my state. Such state- 
wide systems have already begun operating 
in Alabama, Georgia, Hawall, Maine, Nebras- 
ka, and South Carolina. Additional ones are 
in the planning stages for Mississippi and 
Vermont. But these state-wide, and state 
supported facilities are recent in their de- 
velopment and comprise only a handful of 
the more than 100 stations I just mentioned. 

If we look carefully at the vast major- 
ity of ETV stations now operating in the 
United States, if we analize their history 
and struggle for growth, we must conclude 
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that the entire educational television enter- 
prise has faced, conquered, or been crippled 
by problems of financing. Traditionally, 
financial support for educational television 
systems has been derived from a vast variety 
of sources which, except in selected in- 
stances, have been singly or collectively un- 
equal to the opportunity which educational 
television can provide. 

Accepting the relatively recent efforts at 
full fledged state support of educational 
television stations, traditional sources of 
funding have been local systems and boards 
of education, colleges, and universities, com- 
munity support through periodic fund rais- 
ing activities, and the beneficence of estab- 
lished foundations. Since the early days of 
ETV, the Ford Foundation has given more 
than a $120 million. Since 1965 it has made 
available to community stations funds so 
far totaling $80 million. The Ford Founda- 
tion grant alone during fiscal year 1965-66 
approximated $3.5 million, or almost as 
much money as is contemplated in the initial 
one year authorization of the pending legis- 
lation. 

These efforts have all come in recognition 
of the fact that, in establishing the rules 
for non-commercial, non-governmental edu- 
cational television, we created, here in the 
United States, the only broadcasting system 
in the world without any visible means of 
support. These efforts to support it by hard 
pressed schools and colleges, by interested 
and dedicated citizens, and by our great 
foundations have been noble but they have 
been insufficient. They have been insufficient 
to permit educational television to realize 
its potentiality for our citizens, and they 
have been insufficient to permit normal 
growth, or in some instances survival. 

Mr. Chairman, it was for these reasons that 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters convened its first Washington 
Conference On The Financing of Educational 
Television Stations in December 1964. It was 
for these reasons that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion sponsored its now famous Commission 
on Educational Television. It was for these 
reasons that the Ford Foundation came forth 
one year ago with its recommendations for 
the future financing of ETV. It is for these 
reasons that you, Mr. Chairman and I, and 
many of our colleagues in this body and the 
other body have sponsored legislation to 
breathe life into the recommendations of the 
Carnegie Commission and provide a stable 
future for ETV In the United States, 

This is not the federal government's first 
venture into assistance in ETV * 
The Educational Television Facilities Act of 
1962 authorized $32 million over a five year 
period for federal matching grants for new 
ETV stations and for the expansion of exist- 
ing station facilities. This authorization has 
now expired but is my understanding that, 
prior to the expiration date, the entire ap- 
propriated amount had been expended in 
grants to more than a 140 applicants. 

My own State of Maryland was one of the 
last recipients of matching money under this 
program. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to 
suggest that, without the possibility of fed- 
eral assistance under that Act, Maryland 
would not now be looking forward to the 
first broadcast of its ETV network. In fact, 
Mr. Chairman, the Maryland plan might well 
serve as an illustration of the importance of 
the pending bill to the future growth of ETV 
anywhere. 

The Maryland plan is as bold as any con- 
ceived. It envisions the construction of a 
state-wide production center and seven 
transmitters geographically separated but 
electronically joined in a network capable of 
bringing the programs of the Maryland Edu- 
cational-Cultural Broadcasting Commission 
into every community in our State. 

The Maryland plan has required the ap- 
propriation of more than $2 million by the 
Maryland legislature for initial construction 
and operating expenses. It has required fed- 
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eral participation through a matching grant 
of $654,301 under the Facilities Act men- 
tioned earlier. These monies will be suffi- 
cient only to place the production center 
and first transmitter on the alr. Additional 
money will be required to construct the six 
additional transmitter facilities. The 1962 
Act having expired, Maryland looks to favor- 
able action on the pending bill in which 
Title I provides for an additional authoriza- 
tion of $10,500,000, for facilities next year 
and such sums as may be necessary for the 
succeeding four years. 

When fully operational, the attention of 
those responsible for operating the Maryland 
network will turn from a concern with con- 
struction to a concern for content—a con- 
cern for programming. 

As a public facility, supported in a large 
measure by the taxes of Maryland citizens, 
our ETV system will seek to provide a balance 
of program material to meet some of the 
needs of each of the many social, economic, 
and cultural groups within our society. Here 
we begin to touch on one of the fundamental 
differences between commercial television 
and ETV. The former seeks the largest pos- 
sible audience for every program. The Mary- 
land Educational Television network will 
also seek the largest possible audience but 
not for each individual program. Our facili- 
ties will seek an ever greater audience by 

g to meet a variety of interests 
over a longer time span. In other words, 
during a given week the Maryland Educa- 
tional Television network will be bringing 
to its viewers the kind of program variety 
which assures that within that time span 
there will have been something of interest 
to every citizen, whatever his background. 

To accomplish this, the Maryland Educa- 
tional Television network must look to exist- 
ing sources of program material and to its 
own responsibilities for local production and 
the coverage of local affairs. Here the Mary- 
land network will face the most persistent 
problem to plague ETV since its inception— 
the cost of program production. 

I am sure that I need not emphasize these 
costs to any member of this Committee. All 
of us who have stood for elective office are 
too familiar with staggering charges asso- 
ciated with filming or taping five minute 
talks by the candidate, one minute political 
announcements, and the thirty-second spot. 

In planning its program and budgeting 
its costs, the Maryland ETV network will be 
like many others throughout the United 
States. Our facilities will be responsible for 
providing instructional television for the 
school system of our State, and a variety 
of programming for adult audiences in the 
area of public affairs, cultural activity, and 
special education. 

In the report which formed the basis for 
the President's recommendation and for the 
legislation now pending, the Carnegie Com- 
mission repeatedly stressed the importance 
of the vigorous and independent local sta- 
tion, well equipped and immediately respon- 
sive to the needs of the local community 
which it serves. The Facilities Act of 1962 
helped to provide hardware and the exten- 
sion of the provisions of that Act in Title 
I of the pending bill promise a continuation 
of this support. What has never been pro- 
vided before is the kind of assistance now 
envisioned under Title II of this bill—sub- 
stantial assistance to local stations and to 
national production facilities for the de- 
velopment of program material. 

Television is only a tool. All the elaborate 
and expensive electronic equipment Is only a 
means of bringing information, experience, 
education, culture, and entertainment to the 
viewer. To invest substantial sums in the 
technology and a few pennies in the content 
is to miss the point entirely. The “soft ware” 
must be at least as good as the hardware if 
educational television is to make its appro- 
priate contribution to our society. 


The Carnegie Commission on Educational 
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Television reached the conclusion that “a 
well financed, well directed educational] tele- 
vision system, substantially larger and far 
more pervasive and effective than that which 
now exists in the United States, must be 
brought into being if the full means of the 
American public are to be served". This was 
the central conclusion of the Commission 
and it was upon this conclusion that the 
Commission based its recommendation for 
the establishment of the Corporation for 
Public Television which is now proposed in 
Title II of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may be excused the 
parochial references, I believe that the gen- 
eral plan for the development of the Mary- 
land ETV network may be useful as an illus- 
tration of the relationship between the rec- 
ommendations of the Carnegie Commission, 
the provisions of this legislation, and the 
promise inherent in joining exciting and 
imaginative programming with sufficient and 
consistent support. 

Maryland has determined to create and 
foster the growth of the kind of vigorous, in- 
dependent, and well equipped ETV facility 
which the Carnegie Commission and the 
President recommended and toward which 
the provisions of this legislation are directed. 
In accordance with other recommendations 
of the Carnegie Commission, and with the 
general consensus of all who think and plan 
for the future of educational television in the 
United States, the Maryland system will be 
interconnected to provide coverage through- 
out the state and will be prepared to join 
in whatever regional or national systems of 
interconnection may be developed, through 
the efforts of the proposed Corporation for 
Public Television provided in Title II. 

In its report to the people the Carnegie 
Commission emphasizes the need for a firm 
pedestal of dependable financial support for 
educational television combined with ad- 
ditional and diverse sources of funds for 
specific activities and programming purposes. 
Maryland has embarked on this course. We 
have determined that our ETV facilities will 
have the financial foundation of appropria- 
tion by the legislature from general funds. 

The Maryland Law has also provided for 
the establishment of an independent com- 
misison to own and operate the facilities with 
the authority to receive grants, gifts, and do- 
nations from all sources to meet additional 
network expenses. Through this arrange- 
ment, Maryland will draw on the interest and 
involvement inherent in the allocation of 
both public and private funds. 

Among the most ingenious and productive 
developments in our system of government 
has been the growth of a tradition of fed- 
eral assistance to state and local projects 
in which our citizens have already made 
substantial investment of public and private 
money. What is proposed in Title U of the 
pending bill is another unique arrangement 
for the appropriate and careful channeling 
of federal assistance to a project which is 
already receiving substantial pubic and pri- 
vate support not only in Maryand but in 
nearly every state of the Union. 

What is promised by Title II is the reāli- 
zation of the potential which educational 
television possesses to serve the general wel- 
fare, 

What the Carnegie Commission and the 
President recommended and what all of us 
who are sponsoring these bills are seeking 
is a new freedom for the American people— 
a freedom for the artists, the technician, the 
journalist, the scholars, the public servants 
to create, inovate and be heard through the 
medium of educational television. What we 
seek is to free that medium from the con- 
straint of inadequate funds in order to pro- 
vide our citizens the freedom to learn, to be 
informed, and to be entertained through a 
wider choice or programs than can ever be 
made available under entirely commercial 
auspices. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of myself as a 
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sponsor of H.R. 7748, on behalf of the people 
of Maryland who have chosen to bulld a 
network, and behalf of the increased meas- 
ure of opportunity and freedom for every 
American to choose what he shall learn, what 
he shall see, and what he shall hear, I urge 
this Committee to act favorably on the pend- 
ing bill. 


Federal Program Evaluation: U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce Endorses H.R. 69 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for a thorough, objec- 
tive review of Federal operations is being 
recognized by more and more students 
of governmental affairs. 

One such statement appeared in 
“Here’s the Issue,” the report of the 
Legislative Department of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce for August 11. 
Summarizing several proposals for eval- 
uation of present Federal activities, the 
report concluded that: 

The need for evaluating the effectiveness 
of programs and in assigning priorities be- 
tween them is made increasingly imperative 
by the ominous evidences that we must as a 
Nation assign priorities in our national goals. 


As the original sponsor of legislation— 
H.R. 69—to create a new, 14-member, 
Hoover-type commission, I am very 
pleased that the chamber in this article 
reiterated its support for this proposal. 
Such a survey of executive branch or- 
ganization has great intrinsic merits. It 
could also serve, as the essay notes, as 
the foundation for a searching review of 
national priorities, as recommended in 
the bill—H.R. 10520—sponsored by the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. MILLS]. 

I would like to call this summary to 
the attention of the Congress, and urge 
the Government Operations Committee 
to hold hearings on H.R. 69 and other 
legislation on this subject without delay. 
The statement follows: 

FEDERAL PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Sentiment is building up in Congress for 
the establishment of some form of National 
Commission to look into the organization 
and operation of the Executive Branch. 

Bills that have been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress fall into one of two 
broad types. 

Some would set up a Hoover-type Commis- 
sion to study and make recommendations on 
such problems as duplication and lack of 
coordination. 

Others are designed to achieve a more basic 
purpose by delving into the problem of “pro- 
gram evaluation.” Are the programs doing 
the job? Are results commensurate with 
costs? And most important: What priority 
should one program have as compared with 
another? 

PERSPECTIVE 

Useful background perspective on the pro- 
posals is offered by three recent comments: 

The first comes from Representative Mahon 
(D-Tex.), during the post-mortem in the 
House on the riots in Detroit and other cities. 

On July 31, obviously incensed by the 
charge that one of the basic causes lay in 
Congressional inaction on programs designed 
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to improve slum conditions, Mahon, Chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, 
delivered a stinging rebuke to such critics. 
He said: 

One would think from many of the state- 
ments in the press that the Congress has 
done yirtually nothing for the poor in the 
past and is doing little or nothing now. Let 
us inform the American people on this issue, 
my colleagues. 

He pointed out that the fiscal year 1968 
budget contemplates expenditures of $25.6 
billion for “benefits and services which aid 
the poor —and that as recently as 1960 the 
comparable figure was only about one-third 
&s high. 

“For housing and community develop- 
ment.“ said Mr. Mahon, as it is classified in 
the President's 1968 budget, the estimate for 
1968 is $3 billion. That is five times what it 
Was in fiscal 1960." 

Mr. Mahon cited some of the other appro- 
Priations already approved this year by the 
House of Representatives: 

$750 million for urban renewal. (More than 
$100 million has been provided in grants for 
Detroit alone since 1960). 

$237 million for demonstration cities, 

$40 million for urban planning grants, 

$275 million for public housing. 

$175 million for mass transportation. 

$75 million for open-space land grants. 

$165 million for water and sewer grants. 

$75 million for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity summer programs. 

$394 million to provide for 280,000 trainees 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

$4,000 million in grants to States for public 
assistance, 

$235 million to States for maternal and 
child welfare. 

$53 million for education of the handi- 
capped. 
ene million for medical research and 


$1,600 million to help disadvantaged se- 
cure a better education. 

$311 million for vocational rehabilitation 
to help the disadvantaged. 

$400 million for school lunches and milk. 

$300 million for food stamp programs and 
Other food distribution programs. 

$150 million for loans and grants for rural 
Water and waste disposal systems. 

$400 million for low-income rural housing 
loans, 

$500 million for farmers" loans. 

This is a rather staggering list. It does not 
include other major programs, such as the 
War on Poverty still pending, as well as a 
multitude of other programs in other areas. 

Additional perspective can be gained from 
a statement made by Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff (D-Conn.) during the extensive 
hearings held by his Subcommittee on Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization which has been look- 
Ing closely at our urban problems and the 
ability of Federal programs to meet them: 

We have learned that we cannot place all 
our faith in single programs that may—or 
may not—add up to an urban policy. It is 
absolutely indefensible that seven different 
Federal agencies should be operating 140 dif- 
ferent programs and projects in a city like 
Oakland. Calif—and that doesn't even in- 
clude welfare. 

You don't have to be a political scientist 
to know that this situation is bound to re- 
Sult in bureaucratic entanglements, redtape, 
inefficiency, and financial and human waste. 

You don’t have to be a political scientist 
to understand that so many fragmented 
Programs, many with conflicting goals and 
Strategies, prevent us from looking at the 
city as it really is. This task of coordi- 
nation and a unified view has been sadly 
ignored in our headlong rush to adopt bigger 
and newer programs. 

A third quotation rounds out the picture: 
On August 3, President Johnson said: 


Without a tax increase and tight expendi- 
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ture control, the deficit could exceed $28 
billion. And that does not include an esti- 
mated $700 million higher cost of interest on 
the public debt that such a deficit would 
involve. 

A deficit of that size poses a clear and 
present danger to America’s security and 
economic health, 

This, then, is the over-all picture that 
emerges: 

Hundreds and hundreds of Federal pro- 
grams, many hastily enacted; some working 
at cross purposes. 

Pressures for more and more new programs 
and expansion of existing programs. 

A request for an increase in taxes—that 
will still not meet expenditures, 

THE HOOVER-TYPE COMMISSION 


Bills calling for the establishment of a 
“Commission” to look into the organization 
and operations of the Executive Branch have 
been introduced in both Houses during the 
current session, 

Minority Leader Gerald Ford (R-Mich.) 
and other representatives have proposed leg- 
islation in the House (H.R. 3130) and Sen- 
ators James Pearson (R-Kansas) and Ribi- 
coff, each with a number of cosponsors, have 
introduced such bills in the Senate. 

All of the House bills are similar and fol- 
low provisions of the legislation which set 
up the Second Hoover commission—with one 
important exception. The bill setting up the 
Second Hoover Commission had no provi- 
sions governing the political affiliations of 
Commission members. 

Under each of the House bills, the Com- 
mission would include 14 members: 

Six Presidential appointees—two Gover- 
nors, two Members of the Executive Branch, 
and two from private life. 

Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House—two Congressmen and two private 
citizens. 

Four appointed by the Senate President 
pro tempore—two Senators and two private 
citizens. 

The elected officials (Governors, Senators 
and Congressmen) are to be selected in equal 
numbers from the two major political parties. 
The bills are silent regarding the political af- 
fillations of the private citizens. 

The bill introduced by Senator Pearson 
(S. 47) is also similar to the Second Hoover 
Commission Act. It provides, however, for a 
10-man Commission and limits the Presiden- 
tial appointments to two from private life. 
Other appointments would be made on a bi- 
partisan basis as provided in the other bills, 

Under all of these bills, the Commission,“ 
like the Hoover Commissions, would be act- 
ing on behalf and be responsible to Congress. 

The principal thrust of Commission action 
would be to conduct an appraisal of the ex- 
isting Executive Branch organizations with 
the prime objective of reducing expenditures 
through consolidation and elimination of 
services, activities and functions found to be 
duplicative or unnecessary. 

Specifically mentioned are activities re- 
lating to urban affairs, natural resources and 
transportation. 

The bills also charge the Commission with 
recommending means to improve Haison, 
communications and the exchange of infor- 
mation between the Executive and Legisla- 
tive branches and between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State and local governments. 

The Ribicoff Bill. (S. 2116). The Ribicoff 
bill approach is quite different. It would 
establish the Commission to assist the 
President in the discharge of his Constitu- 
tional responsibilities,” 

In deference to this concept, the bill grants 
the President the authority to select all nine 
members of the Commission and to designate 
the Chairman and Vice Chairman. It includes 
no provisions on the political affiliation of 
those selected, does not require the inclusion 
of Members of Congress, and provides for 
the submission of reports to the President as 
well as to the Congress. 
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In some respects, the Ribicoff bill is broader 
than the other pending bills on the subject. 
For instance, it charges the Commission with 
assessing the future goals of our country and 
to review our problems, resources, and 
capabilities. 

In other respects, the Ribicoff Commission 
would be more limited. It would not, for ex- 
ample, be expected to make recommendations 
regarding functions and activities of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, because there is no provision 
comparable to Section I of the House bilis 
which call for “defining responsibilities of 
officials, functions, services and activities of 
departments, bureaus and other instrumen- 
talities of the Executive Branch.” 

OBVIOUS NEED 


In testimony before Senator Ribicoff's Sub- 
committee on June 28, Budget Director 
Charles L. Schultze discounted the value of 
such a Commission. He said: 

“The answers to our current organizational 
dilemma are not to to be found in the 
reports of the two Hoover Commissions and 
the President's Committee on Administra- 
tive Management. The Hoover Commission 
solution of “placing related functions cheek- 
by-jowl” so that “the overlaps can be elimi- 
nated, and, of even greater importance co- 
ordinated policies can be developed“ is not 
workable when you must combine major- 
purpose programs such as health, education, 
manpower training, and housing in alleviat- 
ing the social and economic ills of a specific 
metropolitan area, city or neighborhood. 

“Our basic task is twofold: (1) to devise 
techniques and systems to make voluntary 
cooperation work smoothly among different 
agencies and levels of government; and (2) 
to change attitudes so that each Federal 
Department is not a fiefdom to itself, sur- 
rounded by moats and ditches, but a part of 
one Government, in which responsibilities 
are shared, not divided up.” 

Few people would dispute Mr. Schultze's 
argument that a major challenge facing Fed- 
eral Administrators today is the elimination 
of inter-department rivalries and empire- 
building. 

At the same time, there is considerable evi- 
dence that in such areas as education and 
training there is much over-lap and dupli- 
cation. 

The Catalog of Federal Assistance Pro- 
grams, put out by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity contains information on 458 
separate Federal Assistance programs. These 
programs have mushroomed both in number 
and in size in the past few years. It is time, 
say proponents of the commission study, to 
take a good overall look at their adminis- 
tration and organizational structure. 

The Hoover Commission reports obviously 
did not solve all the Governmental organiza- 
tional problems of the early Fifties. 

But its penetrating survey focused atten- 
tion on the monumental waste, extrava- 
gances and excesses of a sprawling bureauc- 
racy of some 1900 Federal agencies which 
existed in 1952. Altogether, its Task Forces 
submitted recommendations estimated to 
Save some $10 billion annually out of a total 
Administrative budget of slightly over $61 
billion. Perhaps more importantly, however, 
the Commission offered many recommenda- 
tions to strengthen the economic, socia] and 
governmental structure then existing. 

Some of these recommendations were re- 
jected; others were never implemented. Its 
most severe critics—and there were many— 
admit, however, that the work of the Com- 
mission brought about much-needed reform 
and that the net effect has been salutary for 
all American citizens. 

The huge growth in the Federal govern- 
ment in the decade and one-half since the 
Second Hoover Commission study makes the 
establishment of a similar Commission im- 
perative. The National Chamber, on the 
recommendations of its Government Opera- 
tions and Expenditures Committee, has 
voiced strong support for legislation calling 
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for a bi-partisan Commission patterned after 
the Second Hoover Commission. 
PROGRAM EVALUATION AND PRIORITIES 

Going beyond the duplication and lack of 
coordination among existing p are 
other problems. Their satisfactory solution 
is not only more important—but more dif- 
ficult. 

Just as an individual's wants and desires 
are insatiable, so also Society's wants and de- 
sires are insatiable. ` 

There are increasing evidences that we are 
fast approaching—if we have not, in fact, al- 
ready reached—a position where we as a 
Nation, and the lawmakers as our representa- 
tives, must make some hard choices. 

Ali of us, perhaps, succumb to the very 
human desire to translate bland assurances 
that “we can afford anything we need" into 
a belief that we can afford anything we want. 
There is a difference. 

The Nation has always had to make 
choices, but there is now disturbing evi- 
dence—such as the President's tax message 
that we as a Nation must increasingly do so. 
As an aid in making these cholces, we need 
to sharpen our abilities and our tools for 
dealing with: 

1, The problem of evaiuating the effective- 
ness of programs. 

2. The problem of assigning priorities be- 
tween programs. 

3. The problem of assigning priorities be- 
tween our major goals. 

Program effectiveness. Although it 18 
popular in some Government and academic 
circles to ridicule the profit“ system, one 
of its greatest virtues is that the market 
mechanism imposes a continuing and relent- 
less measurement on the programs of private 
industry. 

Few Government programs have such a 
measuring rod. 

The Government is attempting through a 
new planning-programming-budgeting sys- 
tem—called PPBS—to move toward a more 
businesslike system of cost analysis. 

The fiscal 1968 budget is the first drafted 
under this concept, although the Department 
3 has been using the cuicept since 
1 

In an interview with Nation's Business 
Budget Director Schultze explained how the 
system is intended to correct some of the 
past deficiencies: 

In the past, too much of our budgeting has 
been by organizational categories—within a 
department, it’s been by bureaus, subbu- 
reaus—or by the kinds of things we buy— 
equipment versus construction versus sal- 
aries. 

The p of the Defense Department 
is not simply to buy airplanes, or to operate 
an army; rather, it is to provide national 
security, and within that are such aspects 
as strategic and retaliatory forces, continen- 
tal defense, ground forces, airlift and sealif t. 

So Secretary McNamara reshaped his 
budge to fit these over-all goals. 

The second problem is to get continuing 
in-depth analysis of agency objectives and 
the most efficient means of achieving them. 

Instead of a crash effort one month before 
the budget is due, you need to examine the 
effectiveness of programs around. 

The third problem with the old kind of 
budgeting is that it seldom offered alterna- 
tives. Very often the only choice was Yes 
or No. 

With PPBS, we look at the objective, the 
ways of attaining it, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each alternative, both in terms 
of lowest cost and highest effectiveness, That 
is why, by the way, a lot of these analyses are 
called “cost-effectiveness” studies. 

‘The PPBS program is a step in the right di- 
rection, but even its strongest supporters 
admit that it is many years away from elimi- 
nating the inherent tendency of proponents 
and administrators of government programs 
to overestimate the benefits and minimize 
the costs. 
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Priorities Between . Because, at 
present, Congress has either great difficulty 
or great unwillingness in determining the 
true effectiveness of existing Federal pro- 
grams, it finds it difficult to choose between 
proposals. The frequent solution is to ap- 
prove several of them. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) ex- 
plained some of the practical problems in 
this way: 

Often new programs come under attack 
because they have not been in existence long 
enough to build up a group of beneficiaries 
who will fight tooth and nail to see that 
benefits continue to flow their way. Yet older 
programs which may well be outmoded. .. 
continue on because of empire building in 
the executive branch and the efforts of a 
select group of program beneficiaries. 

A system of priorities would be of im- 
mense help to the Congress in determining 
how much should be appropriated in a given 
fiscal year and for what purposes. 

We tend now to look at more than a dozen 
individual appropriations bills, each of which 
may have its own set of priorities, but it is 
extremely difficult to take a balanced look at 
the whole picture. 

For example, I serve on five subcommittees 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
These subcommittees are where the real work 
is done, This means that I really have little 
to do with deliberations on seven other ap- 
propriations bills. 

What I'm saying ... is that a system of 
priorities could help us immeasurably In see- 
ing each segment of the Federal budget in 
& more significant over-all context. 

Priorities Between Major Goals. The need 
for evaluating the effectiveness of programs 
and in assigning priorities between them is 
made increasingly Imperative by the ominous 
evidences that we must as a Nation assign 
priorities in our national goals. 

One of our great decisions on priorities in- 
volves public vs. private expenditures. 

Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, de- 
clared a few months ago In a public speech: 

Stable economic growth is produced by a 
long-range program of periodic tax reduc- 
tion. Attention has frequently been called to 
the growth in our tax system’s revenue pro- 
ductivity which accompanies the growth of 
the economy. 

There will always be competition for this 
potential increment in revenues between 
those who would spend and those who would 
reduce taxes. (Emphasis added.) 

The problem, said Representative Mills is 
that “the future ramifications of spending” 
for some of these existing and proposed pro- 
grams may limit this area of choice. 

He declared: 

If the Congress itself is not going to make 
a restudy and a reevaluation of programs as 
to their cost-benefit ratio and determine 
thelr priority of demand on publie funds as 
I have thought should be the case in order 
to establish the degree of expenditure con- 
trol which I think is needed, then I am be- 
ginning to think in terms of the establish- 
ment of another Presidential commission to 
make a study of Government programs and 
report to the Congress. 

On June 5. Congressman Mills introduced 
H.R. 10520, and similar bills have been Intro- 
duced by Senator Proxmire, and others. 

Congressman Mills evidently had second 
thoughts about a “Presidential” Commis- 
sion, because the bill he introduced provides 
for a 12-member Commission with four ap- 
pointments each by the President, the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House. 

The legislation provides that the Commis- 
sion would: 

. .. Make a full and complete study and 
evaluation of existing Federal programs and 
activities (old and new) and of projected 
expansions of such programs and activities 
for the purpose of determining, in the light 
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of the fundamental needs of the Nation and 
its vital objectives— 

(1) the effectiveness of each such program 
or activity in terms of its present and pro- 
jected costs; 

(2) whether such program or activity 
should be continued, and, if so, the level at 
which it should be continued, and 

(3) in the allocation of Federal funds, the 
relative priority which should be assigned to 
such program or activity. 

CHAMBER ENDORSES PROPOSAL 

Data regarding the Mills proposal was pre- 
sented to the National Chamber's Board of 
Directors at its June 30, 1967 meeting. Rely- 
ing upon existing Chamber policy that “there 
must be continuous and critical review of all 
Government activities and spending authori- 
zations, by Congress, the Executive Branch, 
and the people,” the Board authorized Cham- 
ber support of the establishment of a biparti- 
san Commission to evaluate Federal pro- 
grams and make recommendations for pri- 
orities in the allocation of Federal funds. 

The present need for such evaluations and 
recommendations would seem, in fact, to 
demand general approval and support of the 
proposal, 


Captive Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on July 10, 1967, which has 
previously appeared in the Recorp, with 
a most effective rebuttal by the Haire- 
nik Weekly of Boston, Mass. The edi- 
torial in the Hairenik Weekly speaks for 
itself with great elegance. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 10, 
1967] 
Captive CONGRESSMEN 


Captive Nations Week is almost upon us, 
and so it's time to pine again for Idel- 
Ural, Turkestan, White Ruthenla and— 
don't forget—good old Cossackia, These 
pseudo-states and others of better historical 
repute are listed in Congress’ Captive Nations 
Resolution as having lost their “national in- 
dependence” to the wicked Communists. 
“The people of the United States share with 
them their aspirations for the recovery of 
their freedom and independence,” in case you 
didn't know. 

The fanciful cold-war rhetoric was issued 
by Congress in 1959 in a surge by hysterical 
anti-communism. Or rather, it was issued 
by ethnic manipulator Ley Dobriansky, 
father of the Captive Nations idea, and 
foisted by him upon a Congress sensitive to 
the presumed sentiments of Americans from 
now-Communist lands. Actually, many of 
these Americans, if not most of them, are 
insulted by being treated as hyphenated 
citizens. The annual Captive Nations 
charade might better be called Captive Con- 
gressmen Week. 

Its aspect of ethnic discrimination is par- 


_ticularly offensive. For, it turns out, Russia 


is not among the Captive Nations. The rea- 
son for this strange omission is that Mr. 
Dobriansky's heart belongs to his ancestors’ 
native Ukraine, and Ukrainian nationalism 
is nothing if not anti-Russian. This is, in 
our view, precisely the kind of old-country 
ethnic backbiting that has no place in a 
gambit designed to influence American 


policy. 
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To those who do not share faith that Cap- 
tive Nations Week will crack the Kremlin, Mr. 
Dobriansky has prepared an insidious rebut- 
tal. "High on the priority list in Red psycho- 
political warfare,” he has written, “is the 
downgrading and eyentual elimination of 
Captive Nations Week.” The technique of 
attributing criticism to foreign manipulation 
is, unfortunately, typical. 

To his credit, President Johnson has shown 
Some embarrassment over the Resolution, 
which “authorizes and requests” him to pro- 
Claim Captive Nations Week annually. He has 
avoided specifying which countries are Cap- 
tive Nations and has stressed Instead Ameri- 
can support for the just aspirations” of peo- 
ples everywhere, Clearly, Mr. Johnson rejects 
the Resolution's tenet that Communist Im- 
Perialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
Peaceful coexistence.” He believes, as most 
Americans do, that all available openings to 
East-West peace and stability should be ex- 
plored." 


From the Hairenik Weekly, Boston, Mass.] 
Tue WASHINGTON Post: A CAPTIVE ORGAN 


Intellectual matters—such as a problem 
faced by 119,000,000 human beings—ought to 
receive intellectual attention, but the Wash- 
ington Post (see its editorial of July 10, re- 
Printed elsewhere in this organ) feels that 
these matters can be best handled on the 
cartoon page; for the offending editorial is 
really not an editorial; it is a cartoon in the 
worst possible taste calculated to destroy an 
issue by the application of the great Ameri- 
Can belly-laugh. 

As the memorable British cartoonist, it has 
tied a crazy little beat-up can over the 
austere pate of Gladstone, and has shown 
him as Happy Hooligan—as the Lord Blimps 
laugh and laugh. 

In this instance, the Post has tied cans 
Over the heads of 88 members of the United 
States House of Representatives, including 
the distinguished Speaker and the equally 
distinguished Minority Leader, and has 
caricatured not only their motivations in 
expressing their warm support of the com- 
mon cause of the Captive Nations of the 
Soviet, but has in effect cavalierly scorned 
the sacred aspirations to be as free (as the 
Washington Post is free) of 119,000,000 non- 
Russians who, today, in a classic syndrome 
of colonialism, are dominated by a minority 
of 96,000,000, the Russians of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Post's inference of course is completely 
untenable—and dangerous. If as It is says Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. Ford, Mr. Flood and Mr. 
Derwinski, acted as “captives” to vote-get 
the support of Americans descended from 
Captive Nations stock, may we then conclude 
that our Congress acts simply out of the 
quest for the vote, that there no longer are 
ideals and issues before Congress, that Wash- 
ington is simply a filthy pot of seething 
cynicism? 

For instance, are we to conclude that those 
Congressmen who have through the years 
stoutly supported the Negro cause have done 
this not because there are legitimate issues 
involved, but with the Negro vote as the sole 
objective? 

The question really is, of course, who is the 
Captive? Is it the Congressman who supports 
the captive cause, or the Post, which tries in 
every conceivable way to laugh it out of 
existence? 

The editorial in question of course is not 
of a nature which nourishes careful study. 
It is, as we have said, a cartoon, not an edi- 
torial befitting a great American newspaper: 
and in viewing that cartoon, we are quickly 
led to believe that it betrays a slavishness 
Which discloses the full extent of the cap- 
tivity of the Post editor. 

The reader will note that the central theme 
of the editorial is that there is something 
awful, and perhaps foreboding, in that the 
listing of Captive Nations does not include 
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“Russia™ and this, says the writer, “is an 
aspect of ethnic discrimination”. 

Now, when we think of “ethnic discrimina- 
tion“ we think of the Russians up there in 
the Kremlin who have practically authored 
the phrase. If It is “ethnic discrimination” 
that is bothering the Post, then it ought to 
editorialize against the terrible discrimina- 
tions against the nationalities and religions 
of the Soviet Union; for of course (and read 
Prof. Pipes of Harvard on this), the nation- 
alities of the Soviet Union are simply the 
modern serfs of Peter's days. 

Let us here draw a simile. To list Russia 
as a Captive Nation would be to have listed 
England with India, Uganda, Kenya, etc., etc., 
among the territories of the British Empire 
which were candidates for decolonialization! 
That is, in this business, one is either a cap- 
tive or a captor and, in this instance, Moscow 
is the colonialist, Armenia, Ukraine, yes, Idel- 
Ural, Cassakia and White Ruthenia, which 
by the way turns out to be the great nation 
of Byelorussia, that is White Russia, the na- 
tionhood of which has been recognized by 
both the Soviet and the nations of the world 
to the extent that it maintains a “delega- 
tion” at the United Nations), and the rest of 
the Russian Soviet occupied world are the 
captives. It is as simple as that, You can’t 
in this instance list Russia as a captive 
nation because Russia is the captor. 

Behind all this is the traditional Great 
Russian imperialism which the Communists 
have simply adopted and perfected—and 
achieved. We think the Post is quite aware of 
this, and we think it is more than aware of 
the preeminent position the Russians of the 
imperium have arrogated to themselves in 
the structure and affairs of the Soviet Union. 
Even Stalin himself, who was quite an au- 
thority on authoritarianism, found himself 
called upon to say the following: 

“Great power chauvinism in our country 
is increasing daily and hourly .. . Great 
Power chauvinism, the rankest kind of na- 
tionalism, which strives to obliterate all that 
is not Russian, to gather together into the 
hands of the Russians the threads of admin- 
istration and to crush everything that is not 
Russian.” > 

There is today in the United States (and 
of course in Soviet Russia) important ele- 
ments who feel that the establishment of 
Soviet Russia as the “great nation it de- 
serves to be” will be a logical step towards 
the establishment of “world peace”, It will 
of course be a step toward the permanent 
captivity of the once-free nations of the 
Empire, but this doesn't seem to bother the 
Post in the least, The Post is all the way a 
captive of the “great power“ mentality, and 
this miasmatic state of mind simply and 
gratuitously submerges the destinies of mil- 
lions of people and sublimates the conquests 
of Russia, 

As for the Post’s charge that the leaders of 
Captive Nations Week utilize a “technique of 
attributing criticism (of Captive Nations 
Week) to foreign manipulation”, we point 
out that as late as the recent Glassboro con- 
frontation, Mr. Kosygin is known to have 
accosted President Johnson, asking if the 
latter intended to “complicate U.S.-Soviet 
relations by issuing a Captive Nations Pro- 
clamation.” 

It this isn't “foreign manipulation” we've 
never seen foreign manipulation; and it is 
incredible to relate that the Post apparently 
is unaware that since 1959 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has directed an intensive worldwide 
propaganda effort against the Captive Na- 
tions cause, for there is no doubt in the least 
that the Achilles-heel of the Soviet is its 
captive world—and the Kremlin knows this. 

This is America, however, and the Post Is 
entitled to its opinion, and we would give 
our life to protect the Post's right to its 
opinion. But we are not at all sure that the 
Post feels likewise in respect to our right to 
have and to express an opinion contrary to 
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{ts opinion, Nevertheless, we invite the Post 
to exercise its American privelege and duty 
by reprinting this counterview, as we have 
freely reprinted its view. 

Until the Post does precisely that, we will 
have every right to believe that the senti- 
ments of the distinguished members of the 
House are closer to expressing the views of 
the American people than those of the 
Washington Post, 


Arcadia Chamber of Commerce, General 
Policy on Education Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of directors of the Arcadia, Calif., 
Chamber of Commerce, located in the 
congressional district it is my privilege 
to. represent, recently approved a state- 
ment outlining the chamber's general 
policy on education legislation. 

In its statement the Arcadia Chamber 
of Commerce Board of Directors ex- 
pressed its views concerning the need to 
retain local control over education. 

Because I know this is a subject of in- 
terest to many people, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I submit a copy of this 
stetement for inclusion in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ARCADIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, GENERAL 

Polier ON EDUCATION LEGISLATION 

The General Policy of the Arcadia Chamber 
of Commerce on Education Legislation is in 
opposition to legislation, whether city, 
county, state or Federal, that would deprive 
local school districts of their right of control 
or hamper their administration in providing 
educational opportunities for people under 
their jurisdiction. 

1, FINANCIAL SOURCES AND EXPENDITURES 

A. Taxation is necessary to meet the needs 
of education. Tax money spent for educa- 
tional purposes, however, must be spent 
wisely, prudently, and in a manner by which 
the whole process of education is benefited. 

B. In the public schools (kind 
through junior college) the Arcadia Chamber 
of Commerce supports the following financial 
policies: 

(1) It is recognized that property owners 
cannot continue to carry such a large share of 
the costs of supporting education. Other 
avenues of taxation and support should be 
explored. 

(2) The use of government funds at any 
level is strongly opposed if that government 
could thereby dictate policy decisions and/or 
educational processes to the local school 
districts. ' 

(3) Continuing effort should be made to 
achieve maximum effective use of all educa- 
tional buildings and facilities. 

(4) The policy on pupil transportation 
should be reviewed to determine the advisa- 
bility of having such transportation operated 
on a self-supporting basis. 

(5) At all levels above high school, stricter 
rules should be enacted governing legal 
residency, 

C. With regard to higher education, the 
Arcadia Chamber of Commerce supports the 
following financial policies: 

(1) Students should pay reasonable tuition 
at all schools above the junior college level. 
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Out-of-state students should be required to 
carry a higher proportional share of these 
expenses. 

(2) Where needed, students should be en- 
couraged to finance college costs by scholar- 
ships, part-time employment, or use of loan 
funds. Adequacy of available scholarships 
and loan funds should be ensured. 

(8) Postgraduate students should pay 
thelr proportionate share of costs of the con- 
tinued education. 

(4) As with public schools, the use of 
government funds at any level is strongly 
opposed if that government could thereby 
dictate policy decisions and/or educational 
processes. 

(5) As with public schools, it is recom- 
mended that continuing efforts. be made to 
achieve maximum effective use of all educa- 
tional buildings and facilities. 

2. EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 


A. We believe that the opportunity for 
education, particularly higher education, is 
an important privilege rather than a right. 
Opportunities for education should be avall- 
able to all regardless of sex, race, color or 
religious beliefs. 3 

B. We strongly believe that the breadth 
and depth of educational opportunities are 
extremely important and will largely deter- 
mine the ultimate development of this coun- 
try. An equally important facet of education, 

, is the motivation of the student 
to take advantage of all educational oppor- 
tunities available within his capabilities. 

o. We recommend that greater opportuni- 
ties should be dffered in the vocational fields 
for those students that have these aptitudes. 
We realize that a number of students have 
greater aptitudes in these fields than in the 
fields covered by academic college and uni- 
versity training. 

3. TENURE AND SECURITY EMPLOYMENT 


A. To adequately staff our schools at all 
levels below university postgraduate, we 
recommend that teachers, instructors, lec- 
turers and professors be primarily selected 
and retained on their ability to teach. Scho- 
lastic achievement, research ability, writing 
and publications and other extra curricular 
activities may be important, but they should 
be considered only of secondary importance 
to teaching ability. r 

B. We recommend an adequate salary 
policy at all levels of education to aid in 
securing and retaining competent teachers. 

C. To improve overall teaching quality in 
our schools, a more effective method must be 
developed to identify and replace incompet- 
ent or substandard teachers. Tenure policies 
should be revised to achieve these goals. 

4. TEXTBOOKS, EQUIPMENT AND TEACHING 

PROCEDURES 


A. We are opposed to dictatorial policies of 
any government with regard to the use of 
textbooks. We believe that textbooks should 
be selected to meet the needs of the local 
district and chosen on their contents to qual- 
ify as the best suited material. Lists of text- 
books reviewed and recommended by the 
state should be made available to assist local 
districts. Their selection, however, should be 
on an optional basis. 

B. Equipment selection, whether pur- 
chased by district funds or subsidized funds, 
should be made by the district for utiliza- 
tion in the schools as the need is proven. 

C. We resist any outside influences, dog- 
matic in nature and not benefiting the 
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learning process which would tend to im- 
pose teaching procedures upon any district. 
Approved by the Arcadia Chamber of Com- 
merce Board of Directors July 27, 1967. 
Attest: 
SHERRELL WATSON, 
Manager. 
James A. HARVEY, 
President. 


Wisconsin Couple Saves Youth From 
Drowning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE, Mr. Speaker, all too fre- 
quently we read in the papers and hear 
om radio and television about instances 
of mugging, robbery, and murder that 
take place in plain view of citizens who 
refuse to lift a finger to assist the victim. 
One sometimes wonders if old-fashioned 
heroism is a thing of the past. 

The following article that appeared 
in the Menominee Herald-Leader of 
Menominee, Mich., does not involve a 
crime. However, it does involve an act of 
heroism—a young man who put his life 
on the line to save a fellow citizen. It 
involves a married couple who had the 
training and commonsense necessary to 
save the life of a young boy. This is, 
indeed, a refreshing story, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Bueces RESCUE DROWNING YOUTH 


An Allouez, Wis. couple, both natives of 
Menominee, were credited today with saving 
the life of a Washington Island youth Satur- 
day while on a tour of the island. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Buege were sum- 
moned to the scene when they heard a cry 
for help from a companion of Bradley Han- 
son, a seventh grade student, who was trying 
to swim to shore from a pier. 

Hanson was barely afloat when the Bueges 
reached the water. Michael Buege removed 
his shirt, shoes and glasses and swam to 
where Hanson was near drowning. Buege, a 
strong swimmer, pulled the youth to shore 
where Mrs. Buege applied artificial respira- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Buege are 1957 graduates of 
Menominee High School and she received her 
artificial respiration training in a high school 
lifesaving class. 

Buege is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
Buege, 3112 17th St., and his wife is the 
former Miss Carol Jean Schmitt, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter Schmitt, 2000 16th Ave. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Mrs. Ethel Halcrow Cooley, Minot, N. 
Dak., a Writer for 50 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
dent, all of us realize the concern 
young people have as to what opportuni- 
ties the future holds in store for them. 
This has always been true. Throughout 
My span of years—and I think this has 
een true of everyone—there have been 
when there seemed to be little op- 
Portunity for young people. 

An article entitled “Active In News 
Media Almost 50 Years, Minoter Began 
Writing As E. H. Cooley,” written by 
Dorothy Hager, and published in the 
Minot, N. Dak. Daily News of August 12, 
1967, gives a most interesting account of 
a lady I have known for more than a 
Quarter of a century, She excelled in 
Many fields of endeavor under the most 
difficult circumstances. 

Her life story, from a young girl on up, 
Spans some of the most difficult years 
during this century and I know it will be 
an inspiration for many young people 

This remarkable woman, Mrs. 
Ethel Halcrow Cooley, seemed to reach 
her greatest heights when the going was 
the toughest. 

President, because I think this 
Story is so interesting and should be so 
encouraging for many people to read, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Active z.] News Mepra ALMosT 50 YEARS, 

OTER BEGAN WRITING as E. H. COOLEY 

(By Dorothy Hager) 

For years Mrs. Ethel Halcrow Cooley wrote 
farm stories under the byline of E. H. Cooley 
because the Grand Forks Herald felt farmers 
Wouldn't pay as much attention to the stories 
if à woman wrote them, 

They did heed the articles, and because of 
hose stories Mrs. Cooley is credited with pro- 
Viding the impetus that started the sugar 
beet industry in the Red River Valley and 
Causing the formation of the state Seed Con- 
trol Board. 

Those are just two of many achievements 

the life of a woman who, at 79, is president 
Of Minot Broadcasting Co. and who reports 
dally to her office at KLPM Radio. 

The youngest of 11 children of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Halcrow, Mrs. Cooley was reared 
on a Bowesmont farm where she obtained 
the background that enabled her to be farm 
editor, 

A tomboy, she “was always out with the 

, and until she went away to Drayton 
High School, never attended a full school 
term. She would quit in the spring to help 
With the field work, and wouldn't get back to 
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school until after classes had started in the 
fall. 

In 1906, the year Mrs. Cooley graduated 
from high school, her father died, and she 
was on her own as far as furthering her edu- 
cation was concerned. She was determined to 
get her degree, and taught school long 
enough to get money to enroll at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, in 1908. 

While she was a freshman she won the 
state women's speed skating champio: p. 
The same year an accident interrupted her 
education. She was playing basketball and a 
fall that left her unconscious 36 hours caused 
severe headaches. Because of the headaches 
Mrs, Cooley returned to teaching for two 
years, then went back to college. 

In 1914 she graduated from UND with an 
A. B. Degree in English and a lifetime teach- 
ers certificate, and at the same time gradu- 
ated from Wesley College, at Grand Forks, 
where she had taken a course in expression, 
or elocution. 

After returning to college following her ac- 
cident Mrs. Cooley had found a new way to 
finance her education—giving dramatic read- 
ings with a group of Wesley College musi- 
cians in the winter and teaching painting 
during the summer, 

During her senior year Mrs. Cooley took 
part in a pageant on the Northwest, giving a 
reading in the Hidatsa language. “That was 
the language of Sakakawea .. and I learned 
the Sakakawea Soliloquy very painstakingly, 
syllable by syllable.” 

So well did she learn it that when some 
Indians overheard her practicing one of them 
said, That squaw, she Hidasta.“ 

While she was busy with the pageant Mrs. 
Cooley didn't have time to give programs. To 
get enough money to finish school she mort- 
gaged her horse for $75, then, worried about 
losing it, arranged with Wesley College to 
give three more programs at $25 each. 

“I took the money down and paid off the 
note, but I'd forgotten the interest. I paid 
the interest but that meant I didn’t have 
enough money for carfare, so I walked the 
mile and a half to the University for the 
week, and for iunch just had soup and 
crackers," Mrs. Cooley laughed. 

After graduation she taught expression at 
Wesley College, then worked in the UND Ex- 
tension Division for 2½ years. Her job in- 
cluded arranging statewide concert tours and 
setting up speaking engagements, 

It was while arranging publicity for one 
of the artists that she met her husband, J. B. 
Cooley. She took a handwritten news release 
to the Grand Forks Herald, asked Mr. Cooley 
to run it in the paper and he shouted at her 
for not having typed it. 

He later 8 and the next time the 
energetic young woman brought in an item 
he invited her out for ice cream, She re- 
fused. 

Later, however, when the Herald's society 
editor went on vacation in 1916, her future 
husband asked her to fill in. 

Her copy was due at midnight and she 
said, Mr. Cooley thought it wouldn't do at 
all for me to be out at that time of night 
alone so he took a coffee break and walked 
me home and that's the way it started.” 

By 1917, when Mr. Cooley entered the serv- 
ice during Warld War I, they were engaged. 
The Minot woman looked reminiscently at 
her engagement ring and said, “He inherited 
the diamonds from his great-grandmother in 
a large broach ... he had them put in a 
princess setting.” 

They were married May 12, 1917, and while 


her husband was in service, Mrs. Cooley con- 
tinued her job with the university. In 1919 
Mr. Cooley was stationed at a camp in Iowa, 
where he was to be mustered out, and she 
joined him there. While awaiting his dis- 
charge, Mrs. Cooley gave dramatic readings 
for the troops, including the Sakakawea 
Soliloquy. 

They returned to Grand Forks and Mr. 
Cooley again joined the Grand Forks paper 
Where he became managing editor. In 1921 
Julius Bacon, general manager of the paper, 
decided to start a farm page. 

Mrs. Cooley related that he sent a male 
reporter to the fair to interview a hog breeder. 
The reporter, a city boy, asked the man how 
often he milked his Duroc-Jerseys, and that 
error sent him back to the office to throw in 
his hat. That afternoon Mrs, Cooley became 
farm editor. 

One of the problems Mrs. Cooley tackled 
through her work was that of better quality 
seed potato production in the state, 

At that time, in addition to her news- 
paper work, the energetic woman was sery- 
ing as state chairman of the Independent 
Voters Association Women, and when their 
candidate, George Shafer, was elected gov- 
ernor, he came to Mrs, Cooley’s home to 
thank her, 

In his gratitude he offered her “a half of 
my kingdom.“ Mrs. Cooley asked, instead, for 
a state seed department. 

On his suggestion, she and an agronomist 
drafted a bill, which was passed by the legis- 
lature. Mrs. Cooley said modestly that three 
years after.the state seed department was 
established, North Dakota, which had ranked 
lith among the northern seed growing 
states, became number one. 

She also sponsored the legislation for the 
North Dakota Poultry Improvement Board. 

Another program Mrs. Cooley espoused 
through her work was the growing of sugar 
beets. Bacon felt diversification of crops was 
necessary and backed Mrs. Cooley in this 
project. 

Her articles attracted the interest of a 
Grand Forks area farmer who Planted five 
acres of sugar beets, the first to be grown in 
the Red River Valley. 

Mrs. Cooley reported the results: “His 
Sugar beets not only went 12 tons to the 
acre, which was quite phenomenal, but they 
also had the highest sugar content of any 
sugar beets in the United States.“ 

As & result of his experiment other farm- 
ers began trying the new crop, and the Red 
River Valley sugar beet industry was born, 

Mr. Cooley had become one of the own- 
ers of the Herald, anf when the was 
sold he purchased Radio Station KLPM. The 
first station in Minot, it was less than a year 
old when they took over its operation in 
July 1930. 

Radio was in its infancy in those days, 
and they had no guidelines to follow, but 
Mrs. Cooley said, “We didn’t know enough 
to be scared, We were making it a news sta- 
tion—news and good music,” she added. 

Even after moving to Minot Mrs. Cooley 
continued her farm writing. Bacon had taken 
over a paper in Watertown, S.D., and she 
wrote for his paper, as well as for the Her- 
ald, in addition to having her hand in at 
the radio station. 

Drouth was to North Dakota in 
the early 1930s and the time came when 
money was so tight in the Minot area the 
Cooleys had a problem keeping their station 
going. 

To remedy the situation they moved to 
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Watertown where, from 1933 to 1936, both 
worked for the paper and sent money back 
to Minot to keep the station running. 

After returning to Minot Mrs. Cooley con- 
tinued writing farm stories for the Grand 
Forks and Watertown papers until the 19408. 

While she had always had a hand in the 
operation of the radio station, Mrs. Cooley 
began devoting a great deal of time to it 
after 1946, One of the activities she handles 
today, as she has for the past 27 years, is 
that of doing interviews at the fair. 

In 1958, after her husband's death, Mrs. 
Cooley took over as president of Minot 
Broadcasting Co. 

Work and family did not occupy all Mrs. 
Cooley's time, and for many years she has 
been prominent in the Republican party on 
local, state and national levels. From 1948 
to 1961 she served as national Republican 
committeewoman, and she estimated she 
and her husband had easily spent $50,000 
for the party. 

Women have a definite role in politics, she 
stated positively, adding that “Women have 
even more to lose than men by bad govern- 
ment. Taxation that comes from bad gov- 
ernment is something they should pay the 
greatest attention to because it influences 
their home, the future of their children and 
the welfare of their nation.” 

Mrs. Cooley’s children are Mrs. W. O. S. 
(Madeline) Sutherland, Austin, Tex., and 
Mrs, Joseph S. (Dorothy) Massee, Minneap- 
olis. Another daughter, Mary Beth, was killed 
in a 1951 car accident. 

As she reviewed her many activities Mrs. 
Cooley attempted to explain why, at the age 
of 79, she doesn’t retire for a well-earned 
rest. 

She showed her contentment with her 
busy life and its variety of activities by ask- 
ing simply, “Well, what more fun is there 
than what I’ve been doing?“ 


r 


Texas Workers Endorse L. B. J. Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the work- 
ing people of Texas and their leadership, 
who feel keenly the need for social prog- 
ress legislation, have unanimously en- 
dorsed the successful efforts of the ad- 
ministration of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson to make this a nation of oppor- 
tunity and equality for all and urge ex- 
panded support for him. 

The Texas AFI-CIO, assembled in 
convention August 4, 1967, in Fort 
Worth, Tex., unanimously passed a res- 
olution attesting to their endorsement of 
the vitally needed domestic social reform 
legislation which has been enacted by 
the Democratic 89th and 90th Congress 
during President Johnson’s administra- 
tion and urged organized labor to ex- 
pand its efforts to restore to the Presi- 
dent the liberal congressional majori- 
ties needed to continue his program. 

The resolution has been referred to 
president George Meany and secretary- 
treasurer William F. Schnitzler, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organization, for action in its 
convention in December 1967. 

Text of the resolution, signed by H. S. 
Hank Brown, president, and Roy R. 
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Evans, secretary-treasurer, Texas AFL- 
CIO, follows: 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The administration of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson passed Legislation re- 
sulting in much-needed social reform on the 
domestic scene; and, 

Whereas, The slowdown in social progress 

legislation the past year resulted from the 
introduction of reactionary forces in the Con- 
gress in the 1966 elections rather than from 
a weakening of President Johnson's com- 
mitment; and, 
. Whereas, An expanded effort on the part 
of organized labor’s political forces could 
restore to the President the liberal majorities 
in Congress he needs for continuation of his 
program; therefore, be it 

Resolved That the Texas AFL-CIO Con- 
vention continue to support President John- 
son and his efforts to make this a nation of 
opportunity and equality for all. 

Adopted Unanimously by Texas AFL-CIO, 
in Convention assembled, this 4th day of 
August, 1967, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Witness Our Hands this 4th day of August, 
1967. 

H. S. Hanx Brown, President. 
Ror R. Evans, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Referred to President George Meany and 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 

of Industrial Organizations, for action 
in Convention, December 1967. 


The 50th Anniversary, the 78th Division— 
Training—Army Reserve, New Jersey’s 
“Lighting Division” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, tt is with 
great pride that New Jersey commemo- 
rates, today, the 50th anniversary of the 
heroic 78th  $Division—Training—or 
“Lighting Division” as it is popularly 
known. 

Fifty years ago, on August 23, 1917, 
the famed 78th was organized at Camp 
Dix, N.J., and became the first division 
to leave there for France, where it landed 
in May 1918. Gallant as “doughboys” in 
World War I and Gl's“ in the Second 
World War, the men of the 78th fought 
in some of the fiercest battles of those 
wars. In peacetime the division has 
earned an outstanding record of service 
in the U.S. Army Reserve. Today, it is 
New Jersey's only Army Reserve division. 

Today I am honored to commemorate 
the officers and men, both past and 
present, whose heroism and dedication 
have made the Lightning Division the 
fine outfit that it is today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two recent articles on the 78th. The first 
is entitled “The Golden Jubilee of the 
78th Division,” and was written by Maj. 
Gen. John G. Cassidy, of Nutley, N.J., 
commanding general of the 78th. It was 
published in the July issue of New Jer- 
sey Business. The second article, entitled 
“Jersey Born, Jersey Bred,” was written 
by Maj. Carmine P. Giordano, informa- 
tion officer of the 78th. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE 78TH DIVISION 


(By Maj. Gen. John G. Cassidy, commander, 
78th Division, Training) 


The history of the 78th Division (Train- 
ing)—informally known as the Jersey 
“Lightning Division"—in both World Wars 
and in active Reserve status since 1946 is 
a record of heroic achievements, missions ac- 
complished and outstanding service to the 
United States of America. 

War, as such, is opposed to American prin- 
ciples and ideals; nevertheless, in times of 
emergency New Jersey citizens have turned 
from peaceful pursuits to undertake the pro- 
tection of their country with steadfast de- 
termination. This was the situation in 1917 
when the 78th Division was first organized, 
again in 1942 when it was reactivated and 
once more in 1946 when it became a part 
of the United States Army's Reserve com- 
ponent. 

I joined the 78th Division in 1929 as an 
enlisted man with the 310th Regiment; the 
78th has been my life since then, except for 
a period in World War II when I served with 
another outstanding division. Every day of 
my association with the “Lightning Division” 
has been a cherished, never-to-be-forgotten 
memory. 

This year the 78th Division (Training) is 
celebrating its Golden Jubilee. And during 
those past 50 momentous years the division 
has reaped plentiful battlefield honors for 
heroism in some of the flercest actions of 
World War I and World War II and also, 
since 1946, when it was reactivated as an 
Army Reserve Division, has received innu- 
merable honors and awards. 

For example, in 1966 the division was 
awarded 81 Secretary of the Army Superior 
Training Unit Citations—the highest num- 
ber ever given to a United States Reserve 
division. e 

It bas been my privilege to have com- 
manded this outstanding division since July, 
1964 and service with the “Lightning” men 
has been an exceptional honor. Compilation 
of the history of a combat and reserve unit 
is a daring task; too great a part of this type 
of unit’s past Hes buried with the men who 
made it. For the deeds of one man on an 
unnamed hill or the actions of a squad fight- 
ing for an isolated farmhouse are often the 
turning points of a battle ...and in the 
confusion of war, these actions are fre- 
quently unrecorded. 

Certainly the history of the 78th Division 
is one of proud accomplishments, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the following pages will 
remind you of the greatness to which civilian 
soldiers can rise as a team, of the good fel- 
lowship many of the readers have had and 
of the pride which you developed in making 
the “Lightning Division” the famous unit 
that it is today. G 


JERSEY BORN, JERSEY BRED 


(By Maj. Carmine P. Giordano, 78th Division 
(Training) information officer) 


Camp KriLmeER.—The 78th Division (Train- 
ing), under the command of Maj. Gen. John 
G. Cassidy, of Nutley, that fought with honor 
in two world wars and is now an Army Re- 
serve unit headquartered here, celebrates its 
Golden Jubilee on Wednesday, August 23. 

To cap the events marking the 50th Anni- 
versary of the proud division, the 1,200- 
member 78th Division Veterans Association 
will convene for a celebration at Fort Dix 
from August 25 to 27. 

The division recently announced plans to 
locate a museum near the division's head- 
quarters and, in the future, the 78th will 
obtain a permanent building at Fort Dix to 
house mementos of its long and glorious 
history. 

The 78th was organized on August 23, 1917, 
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at Camp Dix. Originally, its members were 
all from New Jersey, and the division—which 
eventually included soldiers from all parts 
of the nation—has continued to be identified 
With the Garden State. 

The first division to be organized at Camp 
Dix in World War I, the 78th was also the 
first to leave the post for France. Constant, 
vigorous training under rigid discipline 
through one of the coldest winters on record 
made the 78th ready for battle when it 
landed overseas in May 1918. 

The 78th was anxious to get into action, 
but it had to go through weeks of training 
With the First British Army behind the Arras 
front, The instruction ended September 14, 
when the division moved up and relieved the 
Second and Fifth divisions, taking over the 
Limey sector from Xammes to Juiney, near 
Thiaucourt, 

The members of the 78th were to hold the 
line and keep the enemy engaged, but not 
to advance except locally. The chief object 
Of the division there was shown September 
26, the day the Allies started their drive in 
the Argonne. The 78th gave every sign of 
starting another bid offensive to distract the 
Germans from the threat in the Argonne. 

The 78th was relieved on October 3 and 
sent on a forced march to the Argonne. It 
soon was known that the division was as- 
Signed to crack the nut which held Grandpre 
intact. The unit relieved the 79th Division 
and took over the line facing Grandpre Oc- 
tober 15. Action began the next day. The 
division attached the enemy holding Cham- 
Pignuelles, the Bois des Loges, and Grandpre. 

The soldiers faced one of the greatest con- 
centrations of artillery that the Germans ever 
massed behind their lines. The earth rocked 
Under the shock of a tremendous barrage as 
the 78th moved forward. Men fell on every 
side, but always moved forward. 

An example of the spirit of the 78th was 
shown by a No. 1 machine-gunner. As he was 
hit, he called out: “No. 1, fall out!” and rolled 
away from his gun While No. 2 took his place, 
No. 1 rolled against a tree, lighted a cigarette, 
called out: “Give em hell, boys!” and died. 

The 78th's “doughboys” got revenge on the 
enemy machme-gunners. They mopped up 
the gun crews and assaulted the Germans in 
the enemy trenches. Their own artillery, 
which had rejoined the division after serv- 
ing the St. Mihiel sector, sought out the Ger- 
man artillery crews with salvo after salvo. 

Gen. John J. Pershing inspected the di- 
Vision during the battle, and he found it 
facing its big job, the men keyed-up and 
everyone in a fighting mood. He left satisfied. 

In serving as the “point of the wedge” for 
the final offensive of World War I, the divi- 
sion not only satisfied General Pershing, but 
all the forces that kept the Germans 
checkmated. 

The division was demobilized on June 9, 
1919, and was reconstituted as the 78th 
Division on June 24, 1921, in the Organized 
Reserves. 

Redesignated the 78th Infantry Division on 
July 11, 1941, the unit was ordered into active 
Military service on August 15, 1942, at Camp 
Butler, N.C. After first serving as a training 
division, the 78th participated in Second 

y maneuvers in Tennessee during Janu- 
ary 1944. In April, the division was moved to 
Camp Pickett, Va., for additional training. 

The 78th entered combat December 11 to 13 
near Roetgen, Germany. After withstanding 
the German winter offensive, the 78th ad- 
vanced through Kesternich in January, 1945, 
Capturing the Schwammenauel Dam and 
reservoir intact in February, as well as 1,500- 
ton ammunition dump near Flamersheim. 

After elements of the 78th seized five 
bridges over the Ahr River, the unit joined 
the Sth Armored Division in a race to the 
Rhine River. A unit of the 78th was among 
the first to cross the Rhine over the Ramagen 
bridge—one of the key actions of the war. 

During early April, the division partici- 
Pated in the attack on the Ruhr pocket, tak- 
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50,000 prisoners of war and liberating 
8 slave laborers. V-E Day found the 
78th in the vicinity of Marbury, Germany. 
After some elements of the division had 
returned to the United a — 78th was 
inactivated in Europe on y 22. 

When the war ended, the 78th again had 
left its mark on American military history. 
The World War II honor roll for the 78th 
includes: 1 Medal of Honor, 9 Distinguished 
Service Crosses, 599 Silver Stars, 26 Legion of 
Merit Medals, 3,909 Bronze Stars, 5.453 Purple 
Hearts, 1 Distinguished Service Medal and 
97 foreign decorations. 

The division was activated in the Organized 
Reserves on Nov, 1, 1946, at Newark, N.J., and 
was redesignated and reorganized as HHC 
78th Div. (Tng) om May 1, 1959. 

The 78th, New Jersey’s only Army Reserve 
Division, now has 3,200 members commanded 
by Maj. Gen. John G. Cassidy. He is continu- 
ing the division's tradition of excellence. 

Last March, the 78th was presented 81 
Secretary of the Army Supervisor Unit Awards 
for 1966, the most ever given a U.S. Army Re- 
serve Division. 

General Cassidy, named commander in 
1964, follows a line of distinguished leaders. 
They are: Maj. Gen. James McRae, World 
War I; Maj. Gen. F. P. Parker, Jr., 1942-1946; 
Brig. Gen. Ernest H. Hawkwood, 1946-1953; 
Maj. Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 1953- 
1957; Maj. Gen. Henry G. Nulton, 1957-1960, 
and Maj. Gen, H. Russell Morss, Jr., 1960- 
1963. 

At Camp Kilmer with General Cassidy of 
Nutley, are Brig. Gen. H. J. Rockafeller of 
Manasquan, and Col. David B. Kelly of South 
Amboy, assistant division commanders. 

Regimental commanders for the division's 
six regiments are: Col. Howard A. Louder- 
back of Trenton, commander of the 309th, 
Fourth Monmouth; Lt. Col, James L. Filler 
of Clifton, commander of the 310th, Lodi; 
Col. Joseph K. Wright of Upper Montclair, 
commander of the 311th, Morris Township; 
Col. Walter Lakusta of Lebanon, commander 
of the 312th, Kearney, Col. James S. Benson 
of Clifton, commander of the 78th, Nixon; 
and Maj. Carl Marggraff of Oradell, com- 
mandant of Special Troops at Camp Kilmer. 

In the event of a general mobilization of 
the Army Reserve, the 78th would assume 
operational duties at a training center similar 
to Fort Dix. 

Three of the division's regiments conduct 
basic combat training. The other two conduct 
combat support training and advanced in- 
dividual training. Other units of the division 
are based in Trenton, Northfield, Runnemede, 
Camden and Caven Point. 

Through five decades, the 78th has served 
with the distinction of its name— 
“lightning.” 

According to an historical account, the 
division’s shoulder patch—a lightning bolt 
emblazoned on a field of bright red - brought 
the unit its bold nickname. 

It seems that French generals, who re- 
spected the 78th’s prowess in combat, said 
the patch was appropriate because the divi- 
sion struck like a bolt of lightning leaving 
the battlefield red with blood.” 


OEO: The Quiet Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the quiet 
revolution is becoming far too noisy and 
is waking up American taxpayers who 
just can not adapt themselves to paying 
for a revolution to attack themselves. 
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I insert the Associated Press report of 
August 19 at this point in the Recorp: 
Two STATES OPEN Fire: Poverty WORKERS’ 

CONDUCT ASSAILED 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
come under new fire from two states—West 
Virginia and Kentucky—for the conduct of 
antipoverty workers. 

West Virginia Gov. Hulett C. Smith said 
last night that federal authorities had agreed 
to a thorough investigation of alleged im- 
moral and improper conduct by Appalachian 
Volunteers in his state. 

And Kentucky Gov. Edward T. Breathitt 
announced that OEO will end its support of 
the Appalachian Volunteers program in his 
state by Sept. 1. 

In Charleston, W. Va., Gov. Smith told a 
hurriedly called press conference that fed- 
eral authorities will begin an “immediate 
and thorough investigation” starting Mon- 
day of alleged conduct by antipoverty 
volunteers. 

He said “appropriate steps are to be 
taken immediately to correct 5 
which he outlined in a letter to OEO direc- 
tor R. Sargent Shriver Aug. 14. 

Smith made the announcement after meet- 
ing with a team of OEO officials. 

The governor cited in the letter to Shriver 
u list of charges made against numerous in- 
dividuals working in the Appalachian Volun- 
teers program, which operates in conjunction 
with Volunteers in Service to America. 

COMMUNIST LITERATURE FOUND 


While VISTA is directly responsible to OEO, 
the Appalachian Volunteers program is a 
summer project under OEO contract with an 
organization located in Bristol, Tenn. 

Among other things, Smith sent to Shriver 
what he said was evidence showing “immoral 
conduct” on the part of several VISTA-AV 
workers. 

Smith said his complaints were against 
about 95 Appalachian volunteers sent to West 
Virginia, who are leaving the state next 
month at the end of the summer program. 

Smith sald he probably would not approve 
a similar VISTA-AV program in West 
next summer. He said OEO had not lived up 
to its guarantees that the workers would con- 
duct themselves with propriety. 

One of the incidents involved an AV staff 
member and two other antipoverty workers, 
not connected with VISTA, who have been 
arrested on sedition charges at Pikeville, Ky, 
The Pike County commonwealth’s attorney 
said raids on the homes of Mr. and Mrs. Alan 
McSurley and Joseph Mulloy turned up Com- 
munist literature. 

Gov. Breathitt, responding to a movement 
spurred by the Pike County case, announced 
yesterday that OEO will withdraw financial ` 
support of Appalachian Volunteers in Ken- 
tucky by Sept. 1. 

The incidents and charges cited by Smith 
also included: 

An all-night party on July 22 at Barcock 
State Park which allegedly involved a group 
of AV and VISTA personnel. Smith said the 
group destroyed park property, interfered 
with the exit and entrance of other park 
guests, tampered with automobiles and were 
“generally disturbing the peace.” 

Charges of immoral conduct by several 
volunteers in Wyoming County, which Smith 
said “seriously weakened” the effectiveness of 
the program. 

Participation by five VISTA-AV workers 
from Raleigh County in a peaceful anti-Viet- 
nam war protest on the lawn of the State 
Capitol. Smith said the workers drove a 
“clearly marked U.S. government car“ to the 
demonstration. 

from State Sen. Carl E. Gainer that 
the Volunteers called for dismissal of several 
Nicholas County officials and school per- 
sonnel. 

Charges that they are teaching “ideas that 
are communistic.” 

Smith said he was assured when he re- 
neved the contract that volunteers would be 
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more carefully screened to recruit persons 
of “greater maturity and Judgment.” He said 
several persons protested at the time because 
of “immorality, uncleanliness, unconvention- 
ality and personal obnoxiousness” by AV 
workers last summer. 


NASHVILLE EVICTION SOUGHT 


In Nashyille, Tenn., the owners of a down- 
town building went to court in an effort to 
evict Nashville's embattled antipoverty 
agency from its eight-fioor offices, and to 
collect $1,407 in back rent. 

A hearing on the suit has been set in Gen- 
eral Sessions Court Thursday. 

William Davis, director of the Metropolitan 
Action Commission—the poverty agency— 
was not available immediately for comment. 

MAC and the city administration have 
feuded periodically since the agency was 
founded. The antipoverty agency has come 
under renewed fire since Nashville Police 
Capt. John Sorace told Senate investigators 
two weeks ago that antipoverty funds were 
financing the controversial Liberation School, 
which he said taught young Negroes to hate 
whites. 


Giantism in U.S. Industry Continues 
To Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the disturbing trend toward giantism 
and concentration of economic power in 
American industry continues. One of the 
notable developments in this area is the 
increasing use the Nation's larger corpo- 
rations are making of conglomerate 
mergers to expand their holdings. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1965, the share of total 
manufacturing assets held by 200 of the 
largest firms in the United States rose 
from 46.9 percent to 55.4 percent, the 
Washington Star reports, in an article 
by William Reddig, Jr. More than 45 
percent of these assets were owned by 
the top 100 companies in the United 
States, 

I include this perceptive article of 
Mr. Reddig in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

The article follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, Aug. 20, 1967] 
ANTITRUST ENTERING “New Ena” or BATTLING 

ConcLomenates—P., & G.-CLorox CASE Pro- 

VIDES BASE ror LAUNCHING MERGER Surrs 

(By William M. Reddig, Jr.) 

The federal government's modern-day trust 
busters, feeling that they have neutralized 
old monopoly moves, are preparing to meet 
new ones. 

They are armed with the Supreme Court's 
landmark antitrust decision this year block- 
ing the conglomerate merger of Procter & 
Gamble and the Clorox Chemical Co. 

If the rules of law set down in this case 
can be made to fit other proposed mergers 
of conglomerates—companies with diverse 
lines of business under a single name and 
controlling management—it may bring a 
“new era” of antitrust actions and a slow- 
down for this merger method. For here is 
where the key antitrust agencies, the Justice 
Department and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, have been hesitant to move because the 
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American Bar Association at its meeting this 
month, “Clorox tells us what the right ques- 
tions are that we must ask in examining a 
conglomerate merger—and this is a signifi- 
cant step forward in making the law effective 
in regard to such mergers.” 

MANY WAYS BLOCKED 


The need for a regulatory approach on con- 
glomerates is also reflected in an 88-page 
study of antitrust actions over the last 16 
years just released by Willard F. Mueller, di- 
rector of the FTC’s Bureau of Economics. 

Mueller finds that antitrust regulators 
have halted horizontal and vertical mergers 
which Justice and the FTC feel would be 
anticompetitive. A horizontal merger is one 
between competitors and a vertical merger is 
one with a supplier or a customer. 

But he also says that, paradoxically, there 
has been a tremendous growth in the nation’s 
top 200 companies, which often expand these 


days over the conglomerate route. During. 


1948-65 they made 2,692 acquisitions with as- 
sets of $21.5 billion. 

Between 1950 and 1965, the share of total 
manufacturing assets held by the 200 larg- 
est firms in the United States rose from 46.9 
percent to 55.4 percent. The top 100 com- 
panies have 45.4 percent of the assets. This 
„super concentration“ was accomplished as 
the economy broadened and the number of 
U.S. manufacturing firms increased by about 
55,000 during the period. 

VIEW DISPUTES GALBRAITH 

Mueller, expressing his own opinion, thinks 
that an extension of present antitrust activ- 
ity, rather than a reworking of the Sherman 
and Clayton antitrust acts, “may well result 
in an erosion of their position,” and put a 
brake on bulging conglomerates. 

He bases his thesis on past actions, in con- 
trast to the recent claim of economist John 
Kenneth Galbraith that present antitrust 
policy is a “charade,” designed “not to pre- 
vent exploitation of the public” but “to per- 
suade people in general and American liberals 
in particular that the market 18 still extant.” 
Galbraith feels the trust-busters mainly go 
after small companies engaged in liorizontal 
mergers. 

Mueller reports that the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice 
have filed 205 merger complaints in the last 
16 years, most of them against large firms. 
He makes his analysis over the period 1951-67, 
for in 1950 the Celler-Kefauver amendments 
tightened up Section 7 of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act under which most merger com- 
plaints have been entered. 

A total of 11 of these cases made their 
way to the Supreme Court. The government 
has won them all. 

AIM AT LARGE FIRMS 


The FTC economist says that 70 percent 
of the complaints for manufacturing firms 
merging were filed against the 500 largest 
companies, each of which had assets of $100 
million or more in 1966. Over half of the 
challenged mergers involved a horizontal 
relationship, 27 percent had to do with verti- 
cal mergers and the rest for conglomerate 
mergers. 

Mueller believes that the deterrent effect of 
these prosecutions has been large, that busi- 
nessmen and their antitrust lawyers watch 
them closely and make business decisions 
accordingly. 

While horizontal mergers in 1951-54 in- 
volved 40 percent of the assets of 
acquisitions, in 1966 the rate had fallen to 
8 percent. Antitrust actions in the fleld were 
buttressed by the Supreme Court's Brown 
Shoe Co, decision of 1962 which found a 
violation when the combined market shares 
of the merging companies amounted to as 
little as 5 percent. 

Mueller also finds a fall-off in vertical 
mergers. Mergers by what is called “market 
extension” in the dairying and food retalling 
field also have been slowed. 
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CONCENTRATION NEUTRALIZED 


The result is a neutralizing effect, the 
economist finds, with no marked increase 
in concentration for manufacturing firms as 
a whole over the 16-year period. However, he 
discovered concentration in the consumer 
good industries went up, while it declined for 
producer goods companies, 

Mueller says the Procter & Gamble-Clorox 
case, although limited in its scope because 
the products of the firms are not too un- 
alike, may have an important impact on the 
future course of the current merger move- 
ment in the consumer goods industries,” 

How then can a businessman know that 
his planned conglomerate merger is believed 
illegal under current antitrust law? 

Elman, although noting the narrow scope 
of the Clorox case, laid down this general 
thesis to the nation’s lawyers: 

“Where a conglomerate merger is shown to 
alter the structure of the market of the 
acquired firm, by diminishing potential com- 
petition or by raising barriers to entry, such 
a change in market structure may justify 
a finding that the likelihood of anticom- 
petitive behavior in that market has been 
substantially increased.” 

This seems to imply that economic studies 
are going to haye a lot to do with whether 
the FTC finds a would-be conglomerate is 
trying to knock out all opposition, but also 
declares that the commission is not going 
to flinch from acting in this murky and com- 
plicated field. 


Another Red Hoax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
know, the State Department continues to 
cooperate with the Communist. propa- 
ganda line that the Soviet-imposed dic- 
tatorships of Eastern Europe are “mel- 
lowing.” We have been exposed to bar- 
rages of this type of propaganda regard- 
ing Rumania. The noted international 
columnist, Dumitru Danielopol, who is 
a former Rumanian diplomat, has a spe- 
cial insight into the problems of that 
country ,and exposes this hoax in an 
article which appeared in the August 5, 
1967, edition of the Elgin, 1l., Daily 
Courler-News. s 

The article follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SCENE: ANOTHER RED Hoax 
(By Dumitru Danlelopol) 

WASHINGTON.—Are we going to swallow 
another Communist hoax? 

The police shake-up in Romania is being 
called by some Western observers as a step 
towards liberalization in that country. 

In a speech accusing the security police of 
having developed “independent power beyond 
the control of the party,” Red Boss Nicolae 
Ceausescu announced a major change. 

He put the security police under a new 
Council of State Security of the Communist 
Party, which will supervise its activities. 

“No citizen can be arrested,” Ceausescu 
said, “without a proper case against him. 
No activist or party member can be arrested 
without the approval of the party organs.” 

He called on the security system “to respect 
the legitimate right of citizens to voice criti- 
cism of government errors.” 

It sounds fine, Correspondents in Bucharest 
call this “the most significant development 
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in recent years.” Some conclude this means 
wider guarantees to the citizenry.” 

Exile leaders and students of Communists 
laws scoff at such optimism. 

They point out that every Communist con- 
Stitution guarantees a wide range of rights 
and freedoms to its citizenry, but such rights 
and liberties exist only on paper. They are 
Seldom implemented. 

Jurist in Washington point out that the 
Statement that no citizen can be arrested 

Without a proper case against him,” leaves a 
Wide loophole. Who pays what “a proper case” 
involves? 

Technically the right to criticize govern- 
ment errors has always existed, they add. 

- Critics of the regime have unvariably 
ound to their sorrow that they were severely 
8 any such criticism under the 
t they were endi “the 
Security of the state.” ee 
ee stress that police shake-ups have 
1 n a feature in every Communist regime, 
Pion Jagoda to Beria in the USSR to Ran- 
vic in Yugoslavia. No police “reform” has 
yet done anything to bring real freedom. 

Even in Tito's Yugoslavia, so much bally- 

for its alleged “liberalization,” Mihajio 
alloy is in prison simply because he at- 

11 2 to print an opposition 
115 t guaranteed by the Yugoslav Constitu- 

In. He, too, was accused of endangering the 
security of the State. 

Soe real significance of the Romanian 
Ce Sup: is a consolidation in power of 
Pole end regime. It eliminates potential 

Tne Opposition to his leadership. 

— 5 © key is the rule which forbids the arrest 
out approval of party organs of “any 
8 member.” This insures that the poilce 
never threaten Ceausescu and his regime. 
arg police under his control, Ceau- 
ate i now total power similar to that 
i got difference does it make to the man 
K © street that the police is autonomous 
under Party control?” said Constantine 
chairman of the exile Romania 


and proescuted under the of “endan- 
8 the security ot the state“ he has no 
ection.” 


VISTA Volunteer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


to ej HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
artie the attention of the House to an 
c cle that appeared in the Long Beach, 
July 3 Independent-Press-Telegram, on 

9, concerning the work of Mrs. Lillie 
Gare r, a VISTA volunteer from Orange, 


Scent Cooper's story shows not only the 
ss of VISTA's operations, but also 
to Opportunities exist for older citizens 
fare useful contributors to the wel- 
8 their society. All that needs to be 
Gnas to make them aware of these 
utilize unitles and encourage them to 
as their capabilities in this manner, 
follows: Cooper has done. The article 


4 Gaaxomoruz Finos New Jor ix Lira 
As a VISTA VOLUNTEER 
On (By Betty Murphy) 
è might think that a 68-year-old th 
a; ye mother 
f nine children and grandmother of 20, who 
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worked as a fashion consultant, dress fitter 
and sewing teacher for more than 30 years 
after her husband's death in 1932, would 
want to retire and relax for the rest of her 


years. 

Not Mrs. Lillie Cooper. She tried retiring 
in 1963 and ended up keeping house for two 
daughters and two teen-age granddaughters 
in Costa Mesa. Two years later, she suddenly 
announced to her daughters: “I've a surprise 
for you—lI've jointed VISTA.” 

Her decision didn’t come about entirety 
because she was bored with cleaning the 
house, mowing the lawn and tending the 
gardens. “I like to keep house and I love 
my family,” she says. “But I wanted to do 
something else, and not dress fitting. After 
working so many years with beautiful women 
and their expensive dresses, you wonder if 
there is anything else in the world besides 
clothes.” 

Mrs. Cooper had applied to the Peace 
Corps before she heard about VISTA (Vol- 
unteers in Service to America), but when 
she took her physical examination she was 
informed that she had a bad heart. Doubt- 
ing this report, she consulted another doctor 
who said her heart was as sound as a 16- 
year-old’s. The first doctor later informed 
her that his electro-cardiograph machine had 
been broken at the time of her exam, but 
by then she had decided to join VISTA in- 
stead of the Peace Corps. 

In January 1966, following six weeks’ train- 
ing at the University of Oregon, Mrs. Cooper 
was assigned by the Northwest New Mexico 
Economic Opportunity Council to San 
Rafael, NM. a community of about 900 
Spanish-Americans 70 miles from Albuquer- 
que. She arrived with pneumonia and was 
hospitalized for six days, but didn't let that, 
or the fact that she didn't speak a word of 
Spanish, deter her from her VISTA service. 

When she got out of the hospital, she 
found a small vacant house on the San Rafael 
highway, the only sizable thoroughfare in 
the town. However, it had been unoccupied 
for so long that the window frames had 
warped, causing the glass panes to break, 
and the wind blew in drifts of sand in every 
room. Some were dunes several feet high. 
Mrs. Cooper's house cleaning days weren't 
over, after all. 

She almost wished she was back in Costa 
Mesa after she and some helpful neighbors 
finished digging the sand out and found that 
the filthy floor was warped to a peak in the 
middle and the whole house dipped to one 
side. However, she decided "to lean with it“ 
and scoured the house three times, found 
irregular-shaped glass panes for the warped 
windows and an old phone booth for a stall 
shower. “I spent one of the happiest years 
of my life in that house,” she now maintains. 

Some of her work in San Rafael was in com- 
munity action—assisting in neighborhood 
improvement projects. She also tutored chil- 
dren, taught mothers home economy and 
created more work with her needle. Despite 
having given up her sewing career, she 
taught practically the whole town how to 
sew, She organized knitting and crocheting 
classes for many of the women and older 
girls, and even taught young boys how to 
sew buttons, mend shirts and darn socks. 

Even though some of the residents didn't 
speak any English and Mrs. Cooper never 
learned very much Spanish, she didn't have 
any problems in communication, One of her 
most frequent visitors was going deaf and 
only spoke Spanish—“and we got along just 
fine,” said Mrs. Cooper. 

Mrs, Cooper, now serving her second year 
with VISTA in Wilcox, Ariz, left many 
friends in San Rafael and hopes someday 
to return and live the rest of her life there. 
The townspeople echo this wish. Six teen- 
age boys in particular made sure she 
wouldn't forget them by crocheting her a 
magnificent afghan blanket for Christmas. 
They spent months on the job and would 
frequently work on squares while visiting 
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Mrs. Cooper, pretending that th 
“a gift for eee e N 

Mrs. Cooper was more fortunate wi 
living quarters in Wilcox than in San Rafael 
Two days after she arrived on Feb. 9, she 
located an immaculate little white house 
eight blocks from the day care center where 
she is assigned by the Arizona Migrant Op- 
portunity Program (MOP). All she had to do 
was plant grass, and a few flower gardens, 
build a birdbath and a rock and broken 
bottle garden, and decorate the three-room 
house with New Mexican treasures. 

She walks the eight blocks every week- 
day to the day care center, where she looks 
after a group of about twenty 2- and 3-year- 
olds. Two of the three aides she works with 
and many of the children are Spanish- 
American and speak little English, Again, 
Mrs. Cooper has no problem communicating 
3 “Where children are involved, you 

n a common * < 

Pia language,” she ex 
er needle is getting plenty of work in 
Wilcox, too. She 8 Bie for her day 
care babies out of an old shower curtain, 
and is finishing more than 100 sheets for 
their cribs. She also makes dresses for “the 
eae 82 ee need them the most,” and 
p a up of aides migran’ 
mothers how to ees s = 8 

“Sewing has been too much a part of 
life not to use it,” she says, She first learned 
to sew in her native Amarillo, Tex., from her 
mother, an expert seamstress who made 
clothes for her nine children. When she 
moved to Kingsville, Ont., with her Canadian 
husband, John Cooper, she made clothes for 
her nine children. Her husband died shortly 
after the birth of her youngest daughter and 
they both started school at the same time— 
the daughter in kindergarten and Mrs. 
Cooper in the Academy Sapho, a French dress 
designing school across the border in Detroit. 
She graduated in 1939 and moved the family 
to Detroit where she taught sewing and 
worked as a style consultant and fitter in 
fashion salons. She also sewed for several 
California dress shops before she “retired” 
four years ago. 


Toward a Healthier Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the August 
7 issue of Newsweek m contained 
a most instructive article on fiscal re- 
sponsibility and the Nation’s economy by 
Milton Friedman. Because of recent ad- 
ministration proposals—notably the 10- 
percent surtax on income—which would 
have serious, and in the opinion of many 
experts, detrimental effect on the econ- 
omy, I feel that this article is particu- 
larly valuable and timely, and include it 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

For the twelve months ending June 30, 
1967, the Federal government ran a deficit 
of about $10 billion, And this may be only a 
mild foretaste of things to come. On present 
projections, the current year’s deficit is likely 
to be two or three times as large. What does 
fiscal responsibility call for in the face of 
these staggering deficits? 

At first glance, the answer seems straight- 
forward: restraint in spending and higher 
taxes. That ls why there is a “Rising Consen- 
sus for a Tax Hike" (NEWSWEEK, July 24), 

In my opinion, this is a shortsighted 
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answer. The deficit in the Federal budget is 
only a symptom of a more deep-seated 
malady: the size of government spending. 

When the Administration urges higher 
taxes, it points to Vietnam as the source of 
the deficit. That is a half-truth. Of course, if 
military spending were lower—and other 
spending the same—the deficit would be 
smaller. But civilian spending too has been 
rising rapidly—as the Administration proudly 
proclaims when it seeks to calm the liberal 
critics of its Vietnam policy. And this rise 
has been reinforced by growing spending by 
state and local governments. 

All in all, we work from Jan. 1 to nearly 
the end of April to furnish the wherewithal 
for government spending; only then can we 
turn to providing for our private needs. 


TAXES AND SPENDING 


This situation would be dangerous to our 
liberty even if we were getting our money's 
worth from present government spending. 
But there is scarce a man so rash as to say 
that we are. Most of us regard high military 
spending as a necessary evil. But even many 
proponents of big government are having 
second thoughts about numerous civilian 
programs—from the agricultural subsidies of 
the New Deal to the zooming welfare meas- 
ures of the Great Society. Time and again, 
extravagant promises have been made that 
this or that expensive program will solve this 
or that social problem. And time and again, 
the result is that both costs and problems 
multiply. 

But what relevance does this have to 
taxes? If we adopt such programs, does not 
fiscal responsibility at least call for imposing 
taxes to pay for them? The answer is that 
postwar experience has demonstrated two 
things. First, that Congress will spend what- 
ever the tax system will raise—plus a Little 
(and recently, a lot) more. Second, that, sur- 
prising as it seems, it has proved difficult to 
get taxes down once they are raised. The 
special interests created by government 
spending have proved more potent than the 
general interest in tax reduction. 

If taxes are raised in order to keep down 
the deficit, the result is likely to be a higher 
norm for government spending. Deficits will 
again mount and the process will be re- 
peated. 

If government spending can be restrained, 
growth in the economy will, at present tax 
rates, add enough to revenues in a few 
years to eliminate the deficit and even to 
permit tax reduction. This is a big if, But let 
taxes be raised and there Is no H about it at 
all, The deficits can be temporary; higher 
taxes are almost certain to be permanent. 


DEFICITS AND INFLATION 


If we do not cut spending and do not raise 
taxes, will not the large interim deficits pro- 
duce severe inflation? 

Deficits have often been connected with 
inflation, but they need not be. Deficits were 
large in 1931 and 1932 when prices were fall- 
ing drastically. There was a surplus in 1919- 
20 when prices were rising rapidly, Whether 
deficits produce inflation depends on how 
they are financed. If, as so often happens, 
they are financed by creating money, they 
unquestionably do produce inflationary pres- 
sure. If they are financed by borrowing from 
the public, at whatever interest rates are 
necessary, they may still exert some minor 
inflationary pressure. However, their major 
effect will be to make Interest rates higher 
than they would otherwise be. A short spell 
of high interest rates is vastly to be preferred 
to a long spell of high taxes. 

Those of us who believe that government 
has reached a size at which it threatens to 
become our master rather than our servant 
should therefore (1) oppose any tax increase; 
(2) press for expenditure cuts; (3) accept 
large deficits as the lesser of evils; (4) favor 
the financing of these deficits by borrowing 
from the public rather than by undue crea- 
tion of money; and (5) urge the elimination 
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of artificial ceilings on the rate of interest 
at which the government may borrow in or- 
der to foster this objective. 

In the long view, that is the course of true 
fiscal responsibility. 


Nobody Paid My Way—I Worked Because 
I Wanted an Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. JONAS, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include an article that appeared in the 
August 4 issue of the Richmond County 
Journal, a newspaper published in Rock- 
ingham, N.C., in the district which I have 
the honor of representing here in Con- 
gress. This article discloses how a young 
Negro boy of poor but respectable and 
Christian parentage, without money, 
scholarship, loan, or other outside help, 
worked his way through college and made 
good in his chosen field of activity. 

This young Negro boy is now Maj. 
Booker T. McManus, and recently he 
came back to Richmond County to visit 
relatives and friends. It was while he was 
there on that visit that he was inter- 
viewed by a reporter of the Richmond 
County Journal. The story of how Maj. 
Booker T. McManus pulled himself up 
by his own bootstraps should be an in- 
spiration to the youth of our country, 
white as well as Negro, and I am pleased 
to include that story as a part of my re- 
marks. I wish to invite attention partic- 
ularly to Major McManus’ words of ad- 
vice to the youth of our land as contained 
in the closing paragraph of the attached 
article. The article follows: 

Nonopy Pam My Way, I Workep BECAUSE I 
WANTED AN EDUCATION 
(By Reese Dutton) 

A 1950 Capitol Highway High School grad- 
uate from Hamlet came home this week to 
visit after a 17-year absence, a trip around 
the world, with a gleam in his eye that lets 
you know that he is on his way to the pin- 
nacle of success, 

He is Major Booker T. McManus of the U.S. 
Army from where he has earned the rank of 
major from and lieutenant in 12 short years 
after graduating from the Virginia State Col- 
lege in Petersburg, Va. 

Major McManus who has numerous family 
connections in the area, including his sister, 
Zulee M. Samuels (a professional dreasmak- 
er) of Hunter Circle in Rockingham, said in 
an interview that he was still in love with the 
sand around Rockingham and Hamlet and 
that it was basically the same grit that he 
ran errands in for his late father and learned 
to work the secret of being able to get some- 
where in the world. 

The major proudly speaks of his family and 
the sacrifice they made in his climb to his 
professional status and shows extraordinary 
devotion for his mother, Mrs, Janie B. Mc- 
Manus (who is 67-years young) of Hamlet, 
and his five brothers and two sisters that 
have made it quite well in their respective 
professions. 

Major McManus was reluctant to discuss 
the family background but his sister, Zulee, 
chimed in and said, “there is only one in the 
family that smokes, we were raised by the 
Golden Rule’ and the highest of morals— 
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sure we are proud of our heritage... it is not 
a tradition but the only way of life and not 
one of those rules would we care to change.” 

Lending a voice to the McManus family 
faith, the major said, “our father was the 
Rev. B. F. McManus, a Missionary Baptist 
preacher that lived and walked by the gospel 
he preached, and died by the truth in the 
Holy Bible that has Inspired us all down 
through the years.“ 

The towering, six-feet-four soldier, went on 
to say that he had deep religious convictions 
that the service of his country, or his sur- 
roundings, have been unable to change. 
“When a boy or girl comes home from any 
branch of the service and uses his past expe- 
riences as an alibi to his trifleness and ex- 
cessive indulgence of one's sensual desires, 
they are simply using it as a crutch or fig 
leaf garment which clearly exposes their in- 
tent from within which could date back to 
childhood environment and not from the 
habitat from whence they came,” the major 
said boastfully. 

The 35-year-old’ major worked his way 
through college where his wife now teaches 
and where they make their home with two 
children in Petersburg. He has a trained 
baritone voice that is detectable in his speech 
that began as a student in the junior choir 
at his church in Hamlet and echoed around 
the world in service choruses. 

He has been in and out of school in the 
Army since his graduation from Virginia to 
France via Korea and has had honors be- 
stowed upon him for performances while in 
command of various units around the world 
that include personal salutations from gen- 
erals to heads of state. 

He wears the Army Commendation Medal, 
the Senior Parachutist Badge (over 60 
jumps), and is presently being recommended 
for the Legion of Merit Award. 

Where is he going from here? Back to 
school as a Quartermaster instructor for sup- 
ply depot personnel around the world. 

He had a few parting words for the youth 
of today that have apparently become sọ 
restless and despondent. They were spoken 
by the major as follows: “Select a goal worthy 
to work toward, develop a self fit to live with, 
select and practice a Christian faith sufficient 
to live and die by, a philosophy of life that's 
meaningful, and last but certainly not 
least—don't become a puppet to the vocals.” 


Seventy Percent of Our People Crowded 
Into 1 Percent of the Land: Demo- 
graphic Collision of Man and Environ- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF. TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most obvious needs of our 
time is to slow the outmigration of popu- 
lation from small towns and rural areas 
to our already overcrowded and con- 
gested big cities. 

In this connection the Washington 
Post in an editorial on August 13 last 
outlined the dangers of the Demo- 
graphic Collision’”’—the conflict between 
man in the city and his environment. 

The editorial commends a speech 
made by Secretary Orville Freeman of 
the Department of Agriculture who has 
been preaching the gospel of rural and 
smalltown development from coast to 
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Because of the interest of my col- 
es and the American people gen- 
erally in this most important subject, I 
ask unanimous consent that this edito- 
rial be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
corp, along with a commentary by 
Eric Wentworth in the same issue of the 
Washington Post on the relationship of 
Tural and urban problems. 
The articles follow: 
DEMOGRAPHIC COLLISION 
A little-noticed speech by Secretary Free- 
man the other day to the National League 
Of Cities contains what may well prove to 
be, in the long reach of our national evolu- 
tion, the wisest words yet spoken on our 
Current malaise. Mr. Freeman sees the vio- 
lence of recent weeks as a collision of man 
With his environment. Its origin runs back 
at least 50 years when millions of young 
men in rural America were uprooted by World 
War I. They began what Mr. Freeman calis 
the 50-year march to the cities’ which has 
now produced so much misery, disillusion- 
ment and violence. 

While this great migration has been taking 

Place the country has given far too little 
. thought to it. Nearly 600,000 persons a year 
ve been flowing into the cities, most of 
them displaced from the countryside, as Sec- 
Te Freeman acknowledges, by the revo- 
lution in agricultural technology. They have 
Bone to the cities in search of a better life, 
but what they have usually found has been 
Poverty, slums and only the dregs of urban 
living. In a very real sense they are refugees 
from a rapidly changing economy. 

The result is that 70 per cent of our peo- 
Ple are jammed into 1 per cent of our land 

1 per cent that is largely covered by 
Macadam, houses, factories and places of 
business, Many have found jobs but largely 
Of the low-income varieties because the new- 
comers usually lack the skills that most in- 
dustrial employment requires. So the glamor 
Of the city that once lured them fades into 
the sodden dullness of ghettos, smog and so- 
Clal decay. 

For some years the country has been vague- 
1y aware of this demographic revolution but 

done very little about it. Further concen- 
tration of people has seemed inevitable. But 
What will happen if this trend is allowed to 
Tun its course until the turn of the century 
When the country will have another 100 mil- 

on persons to house and to absorb into its 
Social structure? Will they, too, be crowded 
into our five vast strip cities? 

It is this prospect of “an airless, water- 
less, joyless—and perhaps hopeless—exist- 
ence” in a metamegalopolis of the year 2000 

that frightens Secretary Freeman, And 80 
ne has pointedly raised the basic question: 
Should we try to check the accelerated 
Movement of people from country to city?” 
Six members of the Cabinet are sponsor- 
ing a symposium designed to bring together 
s best minds in the world” to discuss 
his problem in Washington next December. 
As for Mr. Freeman, he has already com- 
Mitted himself to pursuit of an urban-rural 
jP ce that will save the cities from de- 
troying themselves. He is not of course rec- 
OmMmending that the rural refugees be sent 
k to the farm where they have been dis- 
Be by machinery. But he does see & 
Tighter future for the rootless millions in 
Wns and small cities where industrial jobs 
Can be provided without the high costs, the 
Congestion and the social overheating that 
ve become so common in the large cities. 
The Secretary suggests giving “a high in- 
Jestment priority to building up opportu- 
nity in rural America” and points to what 
some small cities have accomplished. But the 
me significance of his speech does not lie 
10 any specific recommendations. Rather, it 
to be found in his impressive call for a 
Change of direction. It is not necessary for 
rich. resourceful and powerful coun- 

try to strangle itself in ita own congestion. 
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The warning signals that have been sounded 
in one large city after another should set 
the whole country to thinking about ways 
and means of getting off this collision course 
with our environment. 


Freeman CONCOCTS A CURE: AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY Lines Ciry PROBLEMS WITH 
THOSE OF COUNTRY COUSINS 

(By Eric Wentworth) 

Among the physicians prescribing salves, 
ointments, lotions or pills to ease America's 
outbreak of angry urban sores is Orville L. 
Freeman, the irrepressible Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 

Freeman, by the nature of his job, is a 
specialist and seeks equal billing for his 
specialty In whatever treatments are under- 
taken. 

“The ills of the city,” he argues in the 
wake of violence in Newark, Detroit and other 
urban areas, “can never be cured in the 
city alone. It will take action in both rural 
America and the cities.” 

The Freeman diagnosis takes note of two 
linked problems which he describes, in jargon 
befitting a medical professional, as “rural de- 
population and urban impaction.” 

He says that between 500,000 and 600,000 
people are quitting the countryside each year 
and moving to the cities, They add to the 
burdens on municipal services and many 
incur new burdens and frustrations of their 
own. 

To Freeman, it’s a tragic waste of human 
lives and of land“ that more than seven of 
every ten Americans are jammed onto only 
one per cent of the Nation's real estate. 

The country-to-city migration has been 
going on for decades, and the results are 
visible not only in crowded urban slums but 
in countless rural communities that are 
gradually becoming ghost towns with stores 
boarded up and grass growing through neg- 
jected sidewalks. 

Probably the main cause ts lack of oppor- 
tunity in the countryside, both for those who 
ean find no jobs and those for whom the 
available jobs prove unrewarding 

Not only the rural poor, many of them 
Southern Negroes, are moving to the cities; 
better-off young people, potential community 
leaders, also join the parade in quest of 
greater challenge. 

Farming’s technological revolution, which 
the Federal Government has helped foster, is 
forcing millions off the land. For example, 
cotton pickers and other machines have 
slashed the need for harvest labor on Missis- 
sippi Delta farms from 750,000 man-days to 
95,000 man-days in a mere six years, Free- 
man reports. (Production cutbacks to work 
down a huge cotton surplus presumably fig- 
ure here, too.) 

The President's National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Food and Fiber recently reckoned 
that only one farm boy in ten can hope to 
become a commercial farmer. The Commis- 
sion added that no matter how much food 
the Nation’s farms are called on to produce, 
farm labor needs will decline by another one 
third by 1980. 

Meanwhile, rural America is lagging on 
other fronts: roads, schools, housing, health 


“while much has been written about the 
plights of Indians, Mississippi's hungry share- 
croppers and Appalachia’s jobless ex-coal 
miners, rarely if ever do the afflictions of 
rural America approach the drama of recent 
ghetto violence, But there are real problems 
nevertheless. 

The National Farmers Organization staged 
a milk strike earlier this year to call atten- 
tion to the dairy farmers’ profit pinch. 

In June, a band of Spanish-Americans 
raided a county courthouse in northern New 
Mexico. Those who peered behind the inci- 
dent glimpsed sorry living conditions in that 
areas remote mountain hamiets. 

Though Freeman repeatedly calls attention 
to the needs of country folk—and some- 
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times Is criticized for falling to do more for 
them—rural America has relatively few 
champions in Washington and is gradually 
losing whatever political clout it once en- 
joyed on Capito! Hill. 

A study by Congressional Quarterly showed 
212 “rural” (by one definition) House seats 
out of a total of 435 in the 1961-62 Congress, 
trimmed by redistricting to 203 seats in the 
Congress that followed. Continuing shrinkage 
is In the cards. 

The human tide flowing into the cities 
cannot be reversed, but if Freeman has his 
way it can at least be slowed. 

His prescription for urban sickness involves 
a “national policy of urban-rural balance.“ 
It's vague concept at best, but Freeman uses 
it to stress the links between depressing con- 
ditions in the countryside and the frustrat- 
ing and at times traumatic results when 
millions of ex-rural dwellers “pile up” in 
crowded cities, 

He has announced, to promote this idea, 
a December symposium of planners, sociol- 
ogists, economists and other experts in Wash- 
ington as a first infant step toward chart- 
ing a national course for our people and 
their land.” 

To be sure, rural problems have been stud- 
led and restudied over the years. Develop- 
ment plans have been drawn and redrawn. 

Washington has managed to produce (by 
one count) 197 programs that promise aid 
to rural areas. And yet, funding falls far 
short of needs. 

While there have been “rural renaissance” 
success stories in some communities where 
local leaders pitch in and have a knack for 
Federal “grantsmanship,” there have also 
been confusion and disappointment else- 
where when hoped-for Government dollars 
weren’t forthcoming. 

The Freeman prescription calls for setting 
& higher national priority on Government 
investments in rural areas, to improve public 
services and facilities, to help create more 
jobs and generally to make the countryside 
a more inviting alternative to city life. 


National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration Appropriation Bill, 1968 


SPEECH 
HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12474) making 
appropriations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York to cut 
the NASA budget by an additional $100 
million, Adoption of such an amendment 
would deal our space program a wound 
from which it would be hard to recover. 

As a matter of fact, the reduction of 
the NASA authorization by the Appro- 
priations Committee is a matter of regret 
to me, but all our actions in this Congress 
are affected by the long shadow of Viet- 
nam. Our Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics made an extremely careful re- 
view of all of the projects in the Nation’s 
space program during the authorization 
hearings held over a period of many 
weeks, beginning in February of the cur- 
rent session of Congress. Three standing 


* 
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subcommittees of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee met simultaneously 
virtually every day of the week during 
that period. In my opinion, our commit- 
tee extensively pruned the space agency’s 
budget request, but with discernment. 

The Appropriations Committee was, I 
think, not quite so discerning. But I am 
satisfied that it has done an honest job 
with respect to the bill before the House 
today, and I intend to vote for that bill, 
however reluctantly. 

Reluctantly because I fear that a re- 
duction of a half-billion dollars in 
NASA's budget for this fiscal year will 
ultimately result in a loss of momentum 
in the Nation’s space program, and may 
even jeopardize America’s supremacy in 
space exploration. I would remind the 
Members of the House that it took Amer- 
ica 10 years to develop our present capa- 
bility whereby we can now make claim 
to leadership in space in many fields. 

I am satisfied that in the long view of 
history the American space effort will 
prove to be one of the most significant 
undertakings of our generation. Fiscal 
year 1968 may be remembered as the 
nadir in this important program's course 
of development. 

I look hopefully to the time when the 
long shadow of Vietnam is lifted, per- 
mitting a reversal of the current trend 
in the funding of America’s space pro- 
gram, so that NASA’s activities may 
again move on apace. 


Tshombe Return to Congo Would Be 
Travesty of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist Michael Ward, in an article which 
appeared in the August 10 edition of the 
La Grange Park, l., Suburban Life, very 
effectively discussed the kidnaping of 
former Premier Moise Tshombe. 

The article follows: 

TsHOMBE RETURN TO Conco WovuLp BE 

TRAVESTY OF Law 
(By Michael Ward) 

It would be a travesty of justice and a 
mockery of international law if Algeria hands 
over former Premier Moise Tshombe to the 
Congolese government and certain death. 

Tshombe, one of Africa’s most stable lead- 
ers, was preparing the Congo for national 
elections in October, 1965, when he was 
thrown out of office by President Kasavuba. 
This action was followed by a coup by Gen. 
Mogutu, the present Congolese ruler. 

Tshombe sought and received asylum in 
Spain. Mobutu had a military court sentence 
him to death in absentia last March, The 
charges were high treason, subversive propa- 
ganda, inciting and organizing rebellion and 
recruiting foreign mercenaries to be used 
against Mobutu. 

Reliable sources have stated that the 
court, which reached the death sentence in 
& matter of minutes, was comprised of Mo- 
butu's relatives. 

On June 30, Tshombe was aboard a char- 
tered British jet bound for Palma de Majorca 
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when armed kidnappers diverted the aircraft 
to Algeria. 

The Algerian government has aided and 
abetted this act of piracy and kidnapping by 
imprisoning Tshombe against his will, The 
Congolese government has asked Algeria to 
extradite the former Premier. 

Algeria has said that it will do so although, 
at this writing, Tshombe is still being held 
by the Algerian government, which has no 
extradition treaty or diplomatic relations 
with the Congo. 

A Chicago lawyer, Luis Kutner, who is rep- 
resenting Tshombe in this case, does not 
think his client will be extradited. 

“Unless Algeria says to the world that it 
is lawless,” he said, “Tshombe will not, in 
my opinion, be turned over to Congolese 
authorities.” 

To prevent such a move, Kutner has filed 
a petition of world habeas corpus before the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights and with the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

Kutner, the originator of the world 
habeas corpus procedure and long involved 
in the struggle for the rule of law to prevail 
in international disputes, pointed out that 
his petition already has the support of 65 
chief justices and leading bar associations 
throughout the world. 

“Even the Russians have not objected to 
it,” he said. 

Although Algeria has given no reason for 
its illegal action, Kutner believes Tshombe is 
being used as a bargaining power in inter- 
national politics. 

“Israeli advisers have been working in the 
Congo for years,” he declared. “It appears 
that Algeria, which supported Nasser in the 
recent Israeli-Arab conflict, wants the 
Congo to turn against Israel.“ 

Tshombe has been a good friend of the 
West and the type of leader Africa needs; 
he wants to build up his country, not tear 
it down as too many African leaders are al- 
ready doing. 

If Algeria and the Congo get away with 
this outrage, then no citizen of any nation 
can be sure of traveling in safety. 


Poverty: A Cause or Effect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a different 
view on poverty is advanced by a special 
analysis from the Freedom magazine for 
July-August, which I insert for our col- 
leagues to review, as follows: 

FIGHTING Poverty SENSIBLY 

Everyone knows that poverty abounds in 
the slum areas of our great cities, And every- 
one should know that slum conditions pro- 
vide the breeding ground for instigators of 
violent insurrection. If the slums could be 
transformed into affluent neighborhoods with 
everyone working productively, troublemak- 
ers who parade under the banner of “non- 
violence" would have to become self-support- 
ing. 

Why not take a look at some of the factors 
which produce poverty? Who lives in slums? 
Those whose incomes (usually welfare) pre- 
clude their living anywhere else. Why are 
they on welfare? Because many of them are 
“marginal” workers who exceed the number 
of jobs” available. Why have the 
number of “marginal jobs“ not kept pace 
with the number of workers in the labor 
market? Because the decline in overall Amer- 
ican purchasing power has decreased the de- 
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mand for consumer goods and services. Stiffer 
competition among business firms forces 
lowered costs of operation. 

Why has overall American purchasing 
power declined? Because more than a third 
of the average family income now goes for 
taxes at all levels of government. The money 
paid out in taxes cannot also be spent for 
goods and services, When consumer buying 
slacks off, production foilows the pattern and 
employment must suffer also. Thus it can 
be seen that taxation is the natural enemy 
of a prosperous private economy, and must 
be held in check to cover only the essential 
functions of governing. 

For the purpose of this discussion, let's 
give the federal government the benefit of 
the doubt and assume it wants to eliminate 
poverty in the slums. Can lavish outlays of 
“federal money” do what is desired? Even 
when portions of such money are directed to 
“job-creating” programs? The answer is an 
unequivocal no, because the millions of dol- 
lars of “federal money” can only consist of 
money that has been taxed away from job- 
creating purchasing power that had existed 
prior to the tax-bite. Artificial creation of 
jobs through political manipulation and 
subsidization by the taxpayers is literally 
worthless because the tax-drain on the gen- 
eral public lessens the market for goods 
produced by workers in the artificially-cre- 
ated Jobs. 

The “liberal,” who cannot (or refuses to) 
see the relationship between cause and effect 
and thinks only in terms of immediacies, 
accuses the “conservative” of having no an- 
swers to “social problems.” In view of the 
basic premises which have been stated here. 
our answer“ to any social problem would 
be to remove the self-gaining art of politics 
from the natural science of economics as 
thoroughly and quickly as possible. Once 
this sacred cow is removed from the tracks. 
the prosperity train can resume its forward 
journey to the lasting benefit of every Amer- 
ican regardless of race or national origin. 
The degree of prosperity enjoyed by each in- 
dividual would be dependent upon many 
factors including ambition and training; but 
the overall economic environment will be 
vastly improved for all when the politicians 
and ivory-tower theorists are forced to stop 
thelr damaging intervention into matters 
that are outside their areas of competency. 


Time To Stop Being Nicey-Nice About 
Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, con- 
Siderable attention has been extended 
the subject of riots in our various news 
media, and while much thought has been 
centered on the causes and cures of these 
riots, little has been done to point up 
the distress these riots have visited upon 
an innocent party, the general public. 

James J. Kilpatrick has written an 
interesting article on this aspect and it 
appears in the August 22 issue of the 
Evening Star. Because of the article’s 
timely nature, I am inserting it into the 
ConcressionaL Record and directing it 
to the attention of my colleagues. The 
article follows: 

Time To Sror Berne “Nicey-Nice” ABOUT 
Riots 

The thought occurs, and can no longer be 

repressed, that It’s time for some of us who 
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Write for a living to stop writing so nicey-nice 
about this summer's riots and the Negro 
leadership. This is a summer of outrage, 
Scored for kettle drums of violence; but such 
as our sense of genteel restraint that most 
Cf us have been playing our typewriters 
pianissimo. We have settled for murmuring 
my-my and oh-oh, and they certainly do have 
grievances, don't they. 

Well, nuts. There comes a time when the 
law-abiding majority of this country, im- 
Perfect as it is, ought to put a hard question 
to large elements of the Negro community: 
When in the name of God are you people 
going to shape up? 

One is tempted to exempt from the thrust 

of that question many thousands of Negro 
citizens who have played no active part in 
the recent violence and indeed have been 
Victims of it. They can't be left out. Who has 
given santuary to the Negro snipers? Fellow 
Negroes. They share in the guilt. 

What's the matter with the Negro leader- 
ship? Since the first torch was put to Newark, 
One has waited—and waited in vain—tfor 
Some high-level expression of shame, apology, 
contrition. Non est. Perhaps nothing was to 
be expected from H. Rap Brown; his theme 
is “Get you some guns and burn this town 
down.” The sullen Stokely Carmichael yearns 

to kill the whites first.” But what of Roy 

Wilkins, Whitney Young, the Rev. Martin 
Luther King? They are full of excuses, and 
in King's case, something more. It's all the 
fault, says the reverend doctor, of “the 
policy-makers of white society.” He proposes 
Massive strikes and sit-ins to “dislocate” the 
Cities without actually destroying them. He 
Will do this “lovingly.” 

At every hand, the cry goes up for crash 
Spending programs in the slums. Michigan's 
Rep. John Conyers wants $30 billion a year. 
Most of the money would go toward jobs and 
housing. The New Republic magazine tells 
us what kind of jobs—not merely jobs for 

black waiters, dishwashers and busboys, but 
Jobs that will restore Negro self-respect.” 

What's wrong with being a walter, a dish- 
Washer, or a busboy, if one qualifies for the 
Work? Hundreds of thousands of white men 
and women perform these humble but es- 
sential labors. What's the matter with a 
teen-ager’s starting as a bootblack? It’s an 
honest trade—but Washington barbers are 
desperate for bootblacks. No colored boys 
apply, 

And what of “jobs that will restore Negro 
self-respect"? From one end of the country 
to the other, employers increasingly are 
Searching for Negroes as sales clerks, bank 
tellers, draftemen, technicians. They may not 
be overcome with altruism; it may be only 

Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
Mission breathing down their necks. But the 
Jobs are there. Where are qualified Negro 
applicants to fill them? 

The excuse is that the “ghetto schools” are 
50 bad. and the Negro teen-agers so “insuf- 
ficently motivated,” that they drop out. It's 
A feeble excuse. Many a middle-aged Ameri- 
can looks at some of these “ghetto schools” 
and is dimly reminded of the elementary 
Schools of his own unfar nonage. Others re- 
Call the pot-stove schoolhouses of the coun- 
try. The opportunity for an education lies 
Within them. What's asked of the Negro? 
Ambition. Hard work. 

But it is said that the typical Negro has 
en reason for ambition. He is ground down 

Y three centuries of oppression; he sup- 
Poses that society owes him back pay at time 
25 a half for 300 years. It won't wash. The 
n Negro under discussion isn't 300 years 
15 he's maybe 15 to 19 years old, and he's 

ving in a generation that is light-years 
Temoved from the 17th Century. He has 
More than most other minorities have had: 
A fighting chance in a prosperous land. 

The cry is that “ghetto housing” is 80 
bad. Okay. Some of it is awful. Some of it 
is not. But there are twice as many poor 
Whites as poor blacks; the poor colored neigh- 
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borhoods of Watts and Detroit have their 
counterparts—and their rats—in poor white 
neighborhoods across the land. The blunt 
truth is that self-help could cure at least 
a part of the ills. If some of Jesse Gray’s 
complainers would spend more time with a 
dollar rake or a 50-cent broom, and less time 
with a two-dollar pint of gin, maybe a sense 
of mutual respect would start to grow. 
Heresy, one supposes, to say such things. But 
they need to be said. 


An Editorial Directed to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested permission to have 
printed in the Appendix, copy of “An 
Editorial to President Lyndon B. John- 
son,” written by Jack Stapleton, Jr., 
publisher of the Daily Dunklin Demo- 
crat, which also publishes a weekend 
edition, known as the Missouri Weekly, 
one of the most widely quoted rural 
newspapers in Missouri, believing that 
this editorial expresses so well what I 
believe to be the thinking of a majority 
of the people in this 10th District of 
Missouri. It is my understanding that 
a copy of this editorial is being furnished 
the President by one of our Senators, - 
and it is my fervent hope that the Pres- 
ident will at least be permitted to know 
what many of the people in this Nation 
are thinking today, as so well expressed 
by Mr. Stapleton. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that the Pres- 
ident does not have the time to read all 
of the articles that are mailed to the 
White House, but at times I am inclined 
to believe that some of his advisers and 
secretaries try to insulate and isolate the 
President from the views of the public, 
to the extent he may be misinformed 
on occasions. 

I cannot help but recall, Mr. Speaker, 
on one of those rare opportunities that 
I had to talk with the President, a year 
ago last February, when the members of 
the Missouri delegation were guests on 
the President's plane on & visit with 
President Truman at Independence, Mo., 
I remarked that no one had been able to 
explain to my satisfaction why we ob- 
served so many sanctuaries in North 
Vietnam which were off limits to our 
bombers. I was surprised then when I 
was informed in no uncertain terms that 
“there are no sanctuaries.” And I well 
remember when about € months later 
our bombers began making strikes at 
what had previously been off limits, and 
from time to time the ban has been fur- 
ther lifted. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the general 
philosophy of Mr. Stapleton's letter to 
the President, and would like to know 
that someone in authority, either the 
President himself, or one of his trusted 
advisers, has at least considered some 
of these suggestions set forth in the fol- 
lowing editorial: 
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An EDITORIAL TO PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 
Hon. LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, 
President, United States of America, 
White House, 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: First of all, let us both 
acknowledge that it is presumptuous for a 
small-city newspaper editorial to outline for 
you any degree of conduct this nation should 
be following in waging a war in a remote 
Southeast Asian nation known as South Viet- 
nam. Our sources of information, while some 
are the same, are varied, and you have access 
to much more classified information than do 
our offices, You are, therefore, much better 
informed about the military strength of the 
enemy, our own field army capabilities, our 
firepower and other critical points than are 
we. 

Acknowledging this, however, let us start 
with some very basic points about a war that 
has now been in progress since 1960, and has 
actively engaged a large number of our armed 
forces for the past three years. 

1. Point No. 1 is the recognition that the 
United States is in Vietnam not to protect 
any costly investments, for we have few save 
for dead American heroes; we are not in Viet- 
nam to protect colonial interests, as were the 
French, nor are we seeking additional land, 
as were the Chinese before the French. We 
have established a political and military 
beach-head in Vietnam to stem communist 
aggression, committed both by North Viet- 
nam and by communist Irregulars in South 
Vietnam. We believe citizens in Southeast 
Asia deserve as much protection from com- 
munist aggression as do the peoples of Eu- 
rope, although most Americans are more 
firmly committed to the latter principle than 
the former. 

2. In addition to seeking freedom for the 
South Vietnamese, and a resultant establish- 
ment of a free government in Saigon, we are 
committed, along with our military troops 
there, to finding a suitable and satisfactory 
peace solution to a nation that has been tor- 
metned and divided for too long. The entire 
force of the U.S. government now stands be- 
hind the principle that a just and honorable 
peace is not only desirable, but essential, and 
should be concluded at the earliest possible 
moment, 

With these two principles established, let 
us examine, briefly, some of the facts in Viet- 
nam that affect these principles at the 
moment, 

First, we are not winning the war in South 
Vietnam at the moment; perhaps we have 
never been militarily ahead of the commu- 
nists and most certainly we have never been 
politically ahead of the National Liberation 
Front, the Viet Cong. 

Secondly, despite the continued escalation 
of troops and military equipment, we face 
the danger of being bogged down to a point 
that some military experts believe the war 
may last for 10 years or more. Quite frankly, 
we do not share this view, simply for the 
reason we do not believe Americans will sup- 
port a 10-year war in a nation such as South 
Vietnam. 

Thirdly, the national pulse at the moment 
seems to beat stronger for air escalation in 
North Vietnam, while a weaker pulse beats 
for withdrawal, immediate ending of bomb- 
ing in the north, and several other lesser 
valid proposals for peace. At the moment, 
the strategy has been to bomb military areas 
in the north that generally are removed from 
high population areas; this plan has drawn 
fine from a good many Americans many of 
whom do not believe we are fighting to the 
best of our ability and a smaller number of 
whom believe we are playing footsy with the 
communists in the North despite a 50 per 
cent increase in casualties in the last year. 

It has taken all of this to bring us to our 
proposal to you, the leader of the free world. 
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For we propose a change in the present US. 
policy embodying these points: 

1. A recognition that we must win in South 
Vietnam, having already committed the lives 
of 15,000 Americans and signed agreements 
to defend those who feel the heel of 
transgressors. 

2. A recognition that the present policy, 
while perhaps producing a victory in 10 years, 
will not end the war within the foreseeable 
future without a change in the thinking of 
the leaders in Hanoi, who believe they are 
winning the war and over a period of time 
will sap the strength of the world’s greatest 
military power. 

3. A recognition that the U.S. is the great- 
est military power in the world and should 
not be hampered by restrictions which serve 
to hamper this power and decrease the effec- 
tiveness of our armed forces. 

We, therefore, propose that the govern- 
ment of the United States, in an effort to 
preserve the freedom of those who have 
been violated and reduce American casual- 
tles to the lowest possible point, begin a 
pursuit of the war that has for its sole pur- 
pose total victory in the shortest period of 
time, utilizing every weapon in the American 
arsenal that is capable of defeating the 
enemy. 

We are not suggesting that this full com- 
mitment of the American arsenal be under- 
taken immediately. First of all, the change 
in policy should be transmitted to the ene- 
my by all possible means, with the knowl- 
edge that Ho Chi Minh and those around 
him fully comprehend the change in policy. 

Then, we propose that the United States 
begin a step-by-step escalation of the war 
that includes not only major ground force 
movements against the enemy in the north 
but a full-scale, round-the-clock bombing of 
all, and we repeat all, strategic areas in 
North Vietnam, without regard to conse- 
quences. 

This would be done, as noted above, on 
a step-by-step basis, so that the enemy 
would be fully aware of what was being 
planned and what was to be executed. 

This step-by-step escalation would be ac- 
companied by our nation’s full honor to halt 
these military activities at any point at 
which Hanoi agrees to go to the peace table, 
but with the warning-that our nation will 
not be blackmailed into accepting armis- 
tices or truces that are not valid and mean- 


So that there will be no misunderstanding 
of what we are proposing, let us outline in 
a general way the type of step-by-step esca- 
lation of the war against the enemy that we 
suggest. The initial phase might well be a 
removal of several heretofore off-limit targets 
in North Vietnam, targets that have not been 
hit as yet because of the potential reper- 
cussions, military or political or diplomatic. 
A second phase might well be bombing ports 
of entry into North Vietnam which would, 
in effect, seal off the north from aid from 
both communist China and communist Rus- 
sia, neither of whom will seek to conclude a 

in Vietnam as long as we pursue our 
present policies which serve to commit more 
than one-half million Americans in a small, 
isolated nation. 

So that we will not be further misunder- 
stood, let us state that if the above-men- 
tioned steps do not bring the enemy to the 
peace table, then more overt military action 
should be undertaken. Certainly, at least one 
consideration should be a declaration of war 
against North Vietnam and an invasion of 
that country across the DMZ. 

The peaceniks would call this proposal 
war-like. 

They are right, in at least one sense. 

We are committed to war in Vietnam at 
this moment, and Americans are dying at 
this moment, under a policy that we believe 
will never win the war. Are these Americans 
to be sacrificed to a policy that has one eye 
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toward winning and one eye toward con- 
tainment? 

The peaceniks want us to stop military 
operations to bring the enemy to the peace 
table. This does not work; it only permits 
the enemy to renew his strength and his ma- 
terial. 

We want the U.S, to fight a war it is com- 
mittted to fight in the best possible manner 
and in a manner in which we are capable. 
We believe a step-by-step escalation of the 
war will convince Ho Chi Minh that we are 
not about to abandon the principle of free- 
dom in Vietnam and that he has no course, 
if he wishes to save his nation, but the one 
leading him to the peace table. 

The step-by-step escalation permits the 
enemy to say at any time: We are ready to 
talk peace with you. It also gives him the 
reason for doing 80. 

We believe this is the only way to con- 
vince men hardened by war that we mean 
to win in Vietnam and establish the prin- 
ciple of self- determination. 

Whether the war is won or lost depends, 
in great measure, upon you, Mr. President, 
and the policies you pursue in the months 
ahead. We respectfully suggest your consid- 
eration of this proposal, acknowledging that 
it holds both danger and the need for re- 
finement. But we belleve the principle to be 
sound; we believe it offers an answer to the 
war in Vietnam that is worthy of your con- 
sideration and, hopefully, your adoption. 

We apologize for the length of this edi- 
torial; we recognize it is too long to meet 
journalistic standards of brevity. But it is 
short in comparison to the ultimate time 
we will spend fighting in Vietnam under the 
policies now being pursued. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The EDITORS, 
Missouri Weekly/The Daily Dunklin 
Democrat, 


Attack on Public Assistance Marked by 
Distortions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks it has become more and more ap- 
parent that a concerted political attack 
is being mounted throughout the Nation, 
aimed at long-needed improvements to 
the public assistance program which have 
been established by Democratic Con- 
gresses and Democratic administrations. 

Evidence of this effort crystallized on 
the floor of the House last week during 
consideration’ of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. 

When an article in the U.S. News & 
World Report issue of June 17 came to 
my attention, shortly before the social 
security bill was due for consideration 
by the House, I felt it was necessary to 
request comment from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
cerning certain statements and statistics 
used by the magazine in a blanket 
denunciation of the public assistance 
program. 

I contacted Under Secretary Wilbur 
J. Cohen, requesting that a complete 
study of the article be conducted and 
that I be provided with detailed infor- 
mation in an effort to correct misstate- 
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1 
ments which were presented by the mag- 
azine. 

I have now received a response from 
Under Secretary Cohen, together with a 
report prepared by the Department on 
the statistics, examples, and the success- 
failure standard used in the article en- 
titled “After 30 Years—Relief a Failure?” 

Following is Under Secretary Cohen's 
letter to me of August 17, and the 
analysis which I had requested: 

UNDER SECRETARY or HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1967, 
Hon, JoHN J. McFALt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Meal: In your letter of July 
18, 1967, you requested that a study be con- 
ducted of the U.S. News & World Report 
article of July 17, entitled “After 30 Years— 
Relief a Failure?” 

In response to your request, an analysis of 
this article has been prepared. This analysis, 
which I am enclosing, will provide you with 
the detailed information you desire. 


I 
If there should be any additional infor- 


mation you want, please do not hesitate to 
request it. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Under Secretary. 

A RESPONSE To Dara Usep IN "AFTER 30 

YEarRs—RELIEF a Famunz?“ US. News & 

Worip Report, JULY 17, 1967 


This report will examine the statistics, the 
examples, and the success—failure standard 
used in the article entitled “After 30 Years— 
Relief a Failure?” More representative and 
more meaningful data will be presented. 


STATISTICS 


Serious questions can be raised about the 
validity or meaningfulness of the statistics 
used in this article. In most cases these sta- 
tistics present only part of the relevant 
information. For example, many ob- 
servers believe that the difference between 
the number of public assistance recipients in 
any two given years is not very meaningful 
unless differences in the total population be- 
tween these two years is also considered. 
Therefore, this type of complete statistic, and 
other types, will be presented and compared 
to the following statistics from the article. 

(1) The article states that 1 million more 
people are receiving relief now than received 
relief in 1936. If the statistics in the article 
are related to the sizes of the civilian popula- 
tion in these years, (128 million in 1936, 193 
million in 1967), then a fuller comparison 
is available; 5.7 percent of the population 
received relief in 1936, whereas 4.2 percent 
receive relief in 1967. 


Comparisons are questionable, however, 
because some of the “relief” programs oper- 
ating in 1936 no longer exist, and some of 
the current programs were not established 
then, or were just getting started. If various 
income maintenance programs of the depres- 
sion are included in the comparison (WPA, 
CCC, FERA, PWA, NYA, REA and the Farm 
Security Administration programs) at the 
end of 1936 some 17.4 million persons, almost 
14 percent of the civilian population—were 
receiving public aid. 

(2) The article states, and depicts in 4 
chart, that the people on relief have in- 
creased 50 percent in the last ten years, from 
5,500,000 in 1957 to 8,250,000 in 1967. These 
figures are both inaccurate and misleading. 

The 1957 figure of 5,500,000 included gen- 
eral assistance cases, whereas the 1967 figure 
of 8,250,000 included general assistance re- 
cipients. The 1957 figure that is comparable 
to the 1967 figure, a figure based on general 
assistance recipients, is 6,100,000. The in- 
crease in the number of recipients between 
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1957 and 1967 is, therefore, 35 percent, not 
50 percent. 

These figures ignore the 15 percent in- 
crease that occurred in the civilian popula- 
tion between 1957 and 1967. Taking this into 
&ccount, the increase in relation to popula- 
tion was only 20 percent. 

(3) The article states that relief costs have 
increased by 119 percent between 1957 and 
1967, from $3.1 billion to $6.8 billion. These 
figures are not adjusted to make allowance 
for increases in the cost of living index dur- 
ing this period, nor are they related to the 
growth of the Gross National Product in 
these years. If the “relief costs“ the authors 
cite are calculated as percentages of the 
GNPs of these years ($441 billion in 1957, 
$764 billion in 1967), public assistance and 
Beneral assistance costs were 7/10 of 1 per- 
cent (.7 percent) in 1957, and 9/10 of 1 per- 
cent (.9 percent) in 1967. 

(4) The article states that welfare work- 
€rs are hazy in talking about the size of the 
relief checks.” The fact is that data on wel- 
fare payments are issued monthly by the 
Bureau of Family Services, Welfare Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and are published each month 
in Welfare in Review. 

The most recent data, for March 1967, in- 
dicates that average payments in AFDC range 
from 39.30 per recipient in Mississippi to 
$54.70 per recipient in New Jersey. The na- 
tional av Was $36.85 per month, per 
recipient, or $1.21 per day per child. Pay- 
ments in New York are among the highest 
($54.60 was the average payment per re- 
cipient in March) but are still far below the 
amount needed to support a family at or 
above the poverty line. Other national aver- 
age welfare payments per recipients for 
March 1987 were as follows: OAA, $68.15; 
AB, $86.95; APTD, $76.05; and GA, $37.15. 

(5) The article, apparently in reference to 

„states that “instead of temporary aid, 
relief has become a permanent way of life 
for millions. Second and third generations of 
families now live on relief.” The average time 
& family receives AFDC is two years if there 
is no wage earning parent at home, nine 
Months if a wage earning parent is at home 
but is unemployed (22 States include the 
Unemployed in their AFDC programs). 

EXAMPLES 


The authors were just as selective in their 
choice of examples as they were in their use 
Of statistics. In most cases, the examples used 
to illustrate existing conditions are unrep- 
Tesentative of the total system or situation 
under consideration. The analyses of the fol- 
lowing examples are illustrative: 

(1) The article suggests that it is possible 
for relief families to receive $6,000 or $7,000 
& year in public assistance payments. A more 
representative statement, and a more prob- 
able situation is this: a 1965 study showed 

t the average annual income for AFDC 
families (including earnings and all other 
come) was $1,800 a year. Public assistance 
Payments have not been substantially in- 
creased since then: in March 1965 the average 
Monthly payment to an AFDC family was 
$143.76, in March 1967 this average payment 
Was $152.75. 
(2) As an example of the inequities in the 
erlean system a comparison between pub- 
lic assistance benefits and social security 
benefits is presented. A retired couple receiv- 
social security benefits of $2,447 or $3,311 
a year is compared with an AFDC family of 
eight receiving $4,713 or $5,000 a year in pub- 
lie assistance benefits. 

Two facts about these examples must be 
hoted: (1) the AFDC family is four times the 
size of the social security family, and twice 
the size of the average AFDC family, (2) the 

family lives in New York, the State 
With the second highest average AFDC pay- 
Ments. In short, both the size and the re- 
Sidence of the AFDC family—and therefore 
the benefits described—are extremely unrep- 
resentative of the AFDC program. 
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A more representative example of AFDC 
benefits could have been derived from either: 
(1) the 1965 study showing the average AFDC 
family annual income from all sources to be 
$1,800, or (2) current statistics showing the 
average family AFDC payment to be $152.75 
a month. An unrepresentative example from 
the other extreme, using October 1966 statis- 
tics, would show that in Mississippi the 
maximum annual amount a two person 
AFDC family could receive was $300, the 
maximum annual amount an eight person 
family could receive was $1,080. 

(3) Finally, as an example of the “racket” 
welfare has become the authors cite “an in- 
vestigation by a Senate committee in 1962 
(which) showed that two-thirds of all wel- 
fare cases in Washington, D.C., the Nation's 
capital, were getting aid under false pre- 
tenses.” This D.C. report promoted a nation- 
wide study in 1963, the results of which the 
authors chose not to present. 

The findings of this study were that for all 
AFDC cases nationwide, about 5.4 percent 
were ineligible. Furthermore, agency errors 
in determining eligibility was the major fac- 
tor. Less than two percent revealed evidence 
of willful deceit. Ineligibility was highest in 
States with extremely restrictive and complex 
eligibility requirements and insufficient staff. 
Under a quality control system established 
after the study, ineligibility has been further 
reduced to about two percent. 

SUCCESS-FAILURE STANDARD 


Relief or public assistance is judged in this 
article solely on the basis of how little it costs 
and how few persons it helps. A successful 
program, by the authors’ standards, would be 
one in which the number of recipients and 
the costs have decreased over the years. Ab- 
solute success would be reached when a wel- 
fare program no longer existed. Failure, on 
the other hand, is attributed to a program 
that has not decreased in size and cost; ex- 
treme failure to a program that has increased 
over the years. > 

Considerations of financial costs and num- 
bers of recipients are important to all pro- 

eyaluation; they are not, however, suf- 
ficient in and of themselves. For example, few 
people would call public assistance a success 
if it decreased its costs and recipients by sim- 
ply eliminating Aid to the Blind and Old Age 
Assistance payments. Cost and coverage stat- 
istics must, of course, be related to measure- 
ments of the need for a program. No such 
relationship is attempted by the authors and 
therein lies the weakness of their success- 
failure standard. The standard is applied 
without concern for or consideration of the 
number of persons living in poverty and the 
extent to which a need for public assistance 


exists. 


Rural America Poses Challenging Oppor- 
tunity to Urban America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association and its affiliated rural coop- 
eratives, as all Members of Congress 
know, are immensely effective agencies 
for the improvement of life in rural 
America. 

The rural cooperatives have brought 
electric power and light and modern 
telephone service to many rural areas 
throughout the United States. They also 
support a wide range of programs for 
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comprehensive community development. 
They are concerned with the problems of 
our small towns as well as with the prob- 
lems of rural communities. They are 
guided by the principle that progress in 
rural America is essential and closely re- 
lated to progress in urban America. 

A forceful and timely expression of 
this broad rural outlook is given in a 
recent statement by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. Ad- 
dressed to the cities and published in 
metropolitan newspapers, this statement 
explains what rural America can do to 
help our overgrown cities solve their 
problems. As the association emphasizes, 
major and fundamental help can be 
realized by the cities through a diversion - 
of population made possible by the crea- 
tion of more job opportunities in the 
countryside. In the process, all America 
will realize great benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
merits our congratulations and commen- 
dation on the statesmanlike work it is 
performing in this cause. Under unani- 
mous consent I insert the association’s 
challenging message to Urban America 
in the Appendix of the Record because 
of its interest to my colleagues and the 
people of America. 

The statement follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 20, 
1967] 
Crisis In OUR Orres: WHAT RURAL AMERICA 
Can Do AbBour Ir 


Since its early days, our nation has pe- 
riodically faced a crisis in its cities. 

And, since the early days, the root cause 
has been the same . people flocking to 
the cities in search of something better 
people leaving areas of little opportunity in 
search of fulfillment for themselves and 
their children. 

In earlier times, the people came from over- 
seas. Nearly all of them came from the land 
which no longer provided them with a living. 

Today the people who fill our cities in 
search of a better life . . . nearly 600,000 of 
them a year . . come from our own coun- 
tryside, nearly all of them from the land 
which no longer offers them a living. 

The fact is, as Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman and other informed gov- 
ernment officials have noted, that 70% of 
our nation’s population is crowded into one 
percent of our land ... many of them 
crowded into space covered by brick and 
mortar and macadam, over-laden with smog- 
filled air . . . treeless, flowerless, hopeless. 

They are the victims of a quiet revolution 
in agriculture which no longer needs the 
labor of large numbers of human beings to 
produce the vast quantities of food and fiber 
we provide for the world. They are today's 
landless immigrants who formed our city 
ghettoes and slums of generations past. 

The people of rural America, and America’s 
rural electrics, believe this view of the past 
and of the present contains the seeds of our 
future ...a brighter, more productive fu- 
ture for the people of the cities and the 
peopie in the rural areas. 

We believe it is time we use one of our 
nation’s greatest assets . . our uncrowded 
countryside ... to help solve the problem 
which concerns us all. 

Rural America boasts more than space. 
It has fresh air and sun and sky and water. 
It has room for kids to run barefoot through 
grass covered with early morning dew, hills 
covered with clean snow for sleds and skis, 
fields for people and dogs to romp in. 

And it has more. 

In the towns and villages of rural America 
there are uncrowded streets and sidewalks. 
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There is electric power and transportation. 
There are good roads to bring the products 
of hard-working people to the great market 
places. 

What rural America lacks are job oppor- 
tunities. Of the nearly 14 million new jobs 
created in our country in the past 15 years, 
few were created in rural areas. Yet polls 
say half our population would like to live 
and work in rural areas. 

We believe that unless we bend our ef- 
forts to the development of rural America, 
We will fail to solve the problems of our 
cities. Unless we stem the tide of migration 
from the country to the city that puts more 
and more people into less and less space, we 
will have ignored our greatest asset in meet- 
ing one of our gravest problems. 

We must start now to develop job oppor- 
tunities, adequate hospitals and medical fa- 
cilities, better schools and theaters and 
libraries, better water and sewer systems, and 
improved public services and facilities for 
industry in our rural areas. With them, rural 
America can meet the job hunger of its own 
people. It can provide the space and living 
room city people so desperately seek. 

The nation's rural electrics view with op- 
timism the efforts of our nation’s leaders 
to restore the balance between rural and 
urban America. We pledge our support and 
the continuation of our unstinting effort. 
We invite the participation and cooperation 
of all people concerned about the future of 
our country, regardless of where they live. 

There is ,after all, only one nation, and 
we are all part of it. 


The Pressure of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, sta- 
tion WBBM-TYV, channel 2, in Chicago 
has acquired a well-deserved reputation 
for objective, effective editoralizing. In 
an editorial broadcast on Wednesday, 
August 16, its editorial director, Mr. 
Carter Davidson, commented on the 
newest developments in the war in Viet- 
nam. I believe that more effective bomb- 
ing of North Vietnamese military targets 
is in order and hope that the President 
would finally permit the Air Force to 
render inoperative all North Vietnamese 
military airfields. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include this most timely 
and objective editorial from station 
WBEM-TV: 

THE Pressure OF VIETNAM 

Both the compiexion and the size of the 
war in Vietnam have changed in the past 
few days. 

Our bombers are now zeroing in on targets 
that have heretofore been off limits, includ- 
ing some military installations in North 
Vietnam that are only ten miles or so from 
the borders of Red China. 

The reaction to this stepped-up attack in 
this country has been a mixture of anguish 
and applause. Moreover, the mixture of re- 
action has wiped out political party lines. 

Our own two Illinois Senators, for ex- 
ample, are divided, although both are 
Republican, 

Senator Dirksen said the raids to within 
seconds of Red Chinese air space were neces- 
sary, and he did not think they were 
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dangerous, Senator Percy took the opposite 
view and warned that the raids could pro- 
voke Red China into turning Vietnam into 
another Korea. 

Our own view of the bombing of North 
Vietnamese military targets near the Chinese 
border is that it is a calculated risk, and 
that it was time we took that risk, 

Our bombing of North Vietnamese military 
targets until now has been on a highly 
selective basis. The bombing has been costly 
and devastating, but it has not effectively 
arrested the flow of fresh Communist troops 
into South Vietnam, according to highest 
Pentagon estimates which have been pub- 
Ushed. 


A number of highly placed observers, in 
fact, have said that the regime in Hanoi, 
North Vietnam's capital, has elected to prose- 
cute its aggression against South Vietnam 
simply because our bombing has been so 
feather-light as to indicate an American 
weakness. 

If the object of our policy is to negotiate 
an end of the war in Vietnam, without pro- 
longing the fighting and adding to the 
casualty lists, then it seems clear that we 
can negotiate only from a position of 
strength, rather than from a position of real 
or imagined weakness. 

We believe the stepped-up bombing raids 
even to the doorstep of Red China, are an 
indication of such strength, 

There are hopes that, after the South 
Vietnamese election in September, the 
regime that comes to power will seek to bring 
North Vietnam to the bargaining table, 
decorating its invitation with an end to the 
bombing. ; 

That can be effective only if we quit bomb- 
ing as a step to peace, not as an admission 
of weakness, 

It is unfortunate that such a step to peace 
has to be debated in this country as a 
political Issue that has split both parties, 


South Africa Study Backfires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the lot of the members of the United 
Nations Organization would improve if 
they followed South Africa’s example 
instead of attacking her with hot air and 
spurious unsupportable charges. 

That is the trouble with a little knowl- 
edge—it can go a long way the wrong 
Way. 

J insert William Fulton's “Report From 
the UN.“ from the Chicago Tribune for 
August 17, in the Recorp following my 
remarks: 

STUDY MADE on SOUTH Arnica MISFIRES 

{By Wiliam Fulton) 

New York, August 16.—Sometimes an of- 
ficial document of the United Nations back- 
fires, and so it is with the current report on 
the police force maintained by the republic 
of South Africa. The original intent was to 
prove that South Afriċa is a “police state,” 
but the facts proved just the opposite. 

The latest study, prepared by Abdulrahim 
Farah of Somalia on behalf of the UN. 
special committee dealing with apartheid, 
showed a total police strength of 30,068 
keeping the peace in a population of 17,075,- 
000 spread over 471,00 square miles. By way 
of contrast the New York police force num- 
bers 27,900 in a city population of 8 million. 
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Parah’s excursion into South Africa's 
policing aimed at the republic's apartheid 
[race separation] policy, but the shot mis- 
fired. His figures show nearly as many non- 
white police officers—13,769—as there are 
whites—14,292. The remainder of the force 
comprises administrative and labor help. 

The report coincided with another study 
on the strength of the South African perma- 
nent military establishment. These reports 
are steps by the fiery black African diplo- 
mats to goad the U.N. into attacking the 
republic and bringing it to its knees, 

Battle planners for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace hatched the 
idea of a U.N. conquest of South Africa two 
years ago. The so-called peace organization 
published a 170-page book which outlined 
the international army, air force, and navy 
required for a successful invasion, 

FIGURE ON GROUND FORCE OF 93,000 


Carnegie military experts reckoned on 
93,000 ground troops with air and sea sup- 
port. The United States would foot a third of 
the bill. 

Returning to the police state allegations, 
the U.N. commission on human rights 
adopted a resolution March 6 “to investigate 
charges of torture and ill-treatment of pris- 
oners, detainees, or persons in police custody 
in South Africa.” The commission set up a 
working group of experts—so called despite 
the fact there was not a single criminologist 
among them. 

This part sprang into being altho repre- 
sentatives of the International Red Cross so- 
ciety had just visited places of detention 
thruout the republic, They roamed in perfect 
freedom thru the institutions and talked ex- 
tensively to prisoners. The investigation turn- 
ed up only minor irregularities which the 
government hastened to correct. 

Ambassador M. I. Botha, chief of the South 
African delegation to the U.N., protested in 
vain to Secretary General U Thant over the 
creation of the working group. He called the 
new inquiry “a flagrant interference in the 
internal affairs of a sovereign state member 
of the U.N.” 


INSISTS GOVERNMENT HAS NOTHING TO HIDE 


“The South African government has noth- 
ing to hide in respect of the administration 
of its prison system and the treatment of 
prisoners, no matter for what crime they may 
have been legally convicted,” Botha stated. 

Botha called attention to the Red- Cross 
inquiry. He sald: 

The fact that this wealth of material, is- 
sued under the most impeccable auspices, 
has thruout been freely available to all who 
haye an interest in such matters, which 
would include the commission, makes it all 
the more Incomprehensible that the commis- 
sion would nevertheless see fit to launch this 
unwarranted attack on the republic of South 
Africa and, incidentally, also to burden the 
organization’s already grievously loaded 
budget with additional heavy expenditures 
which are both fruitless and unnecessary and 
quite mischievous.” 

Nevertheless, the experts are going ahead. 
Unable to gain entry into the republic, they 
are holding sessions and hearing witnesses in 
various capitals while living high off the hog 
in luxury hotels. 


Letters From Job Corps Girls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to relate to my 
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colleagues some of the comments and im- 
Pressions of the girls from Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, San Benito, and Monterey 
Counties in California who are in the 
Women’s Job Corp training program. 
The WICS project director, Mrs. Henry 
Kappelhof, received these observations 
in letters from the girls while they were 
in the training program. 

The WICS program, Mr. Speaker, as 
these letters show, does have a terrific 
impact on these young women and gives 
them hope and inspiration of a more pro- 
ductive future. I feel that once the girls 
begin training in a Job Corps training 
Center they start life anew—that their 
Past is dead and they have the oppor- 
tunity to build a new life. 

The poverty program will soon come 
before the House, I hope that we will not 
fail these young people in their quest for 
self-betterment. 

The letters follow: 

“Moses LAKE, WASH. 

Dran Mrs. KarrLEHOF: I'm sorry I stayed 
80 long without writing to you but I thought 
I would walt and see how I would like it here, 
it's really nice. Like you once said though, 
there are always a few bad apples to ruin 
things and here there are a few bad apples. 
Otherwise is real nice. The teach- 
ers and the Resident Advisers are all very 


en home. She married to escape prob- 
lems not of her making and found that she 
Was in a situation much worse than she was 

g to escape from. By age 18, she was 
Married, divorced, had several miscarriages 
and a CYA record. Oh, such despair when 
she came to see us, a drop out, untrained, a 
record, no one would give her a chance, 80 
Worried about how she was going to be able 
to support herself. 

“CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Dran Mes Karrecnor: Thank you, thank 
You and all the people who made Job Corps 
Possible for me, I love it here, I have never 
n happier in my whole life. I am taking 
Lab Technician (medical). Enclosed you'll 
find a photo of myself and a few friends. I 
Will write again soon. Take care of yourself. 
me ate all getting ready for a Christmas 

ce. 


“Love always,” 

1 (Would you believe 3 of 4 of her friends in 
he photo are Negro girls!) 

> “St. Louis, Mo. 

Dran Mrs. Karre.Hor: You asked how 
things are here, well it is a lot better than 
What you described it as. I took a picture 
Of the outside of this place and you can see 

had big it is. 

"The people are. wonderful specially if you 
Want someone to talk to. 

Cn profession I am taking up is Child 

Te professional. In February, 12 children 
Will come to the center and we will be their 

hers, I am looking forward to it. . 

“We went to the Boys Job Corps to a dance 

and it really was a swinger. 
Please write soon,” 

The next letter is from a girl who is also a 
Product of not only a broken home, but one 
in which the mother rejects her, wants ab- 
Solutely nothing to do with her and could 
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care less about where she is or what she is 


- “ExceLsion SPRINGS. 

“Dear Mas Karrtxrror: How are you? fine 
I hope and this finds you in the best of 
health. I'm doing fine and everything is go- 
ing well. I really enjoyed Christmas here and 
had a nice time. Thank you so much for the 
gift you gave us, we really enjoyed it very 
much. We didn’t have a white Christmas but 
it sure started snowing today, it started 
snowing today and hasn't stopped yet. It is 
supposed to snow until tomorrow afternoon 
with 3—4 inches deep. 

I want to thank you so much for getting 
me into the J. C. At first, like all the other 
girls who first got here I didn't like it and 
wanted to go home but decided if I was 
going to make anything of myself I'd stick it 
out. Most of the girls when they got here 
were homesick and now I'm glad. I did de- 
cided to stay because I Hke It very much. I 
enjoy my classes more now than I did in 
my regular school. I am taking up Graphic 
Arts its real interesting and I like the teach- 
ers. In my vocation I am required to take 
math for 1 hour a day. We also take (re- 
quired) Home & Family, Health, Charm, they 
change us around in these classes, we only 
have Charm once a week, the other two are 
once a day maybe for 1 or 2 hours. You 
go to your vocation for 4 hours in the morn- 
ing and the rest of your classes are in the 
afternoon. In 8 or 9 weeks I go (I hope) out 
on OJT (On the Job Corps Training). The 
teacher says I work hard and catch on 
fast which she says helps a lot. My first 
paycheck was a whole 96¢, my second pay- 
check was $14.37. Mary and I have a room 
together, just the two of us in here so it 18 
not really too bad and its just enough room 
for us and its easy to keep clean. We have a 
real sweet R.A. (Resident Advisor) she gets 
along with everybody kids around with us 
but she also is stern when she says some- 
thing she means it and the girls respect her 
for that. We can go to her with any prob- 
lem we have. Well I can't think of much 
else to say right now at the moment so bye 
for now and take care of yourself. A lot more 
girls are going to need you before this year 
and the years to come are over. 

“Yours very truly, 

“P.§.—I owe so much to you and Mrs. 
Phillips that I don't know how I could repay 
you both for your kindness maybe someday 
I can repay you both but I don’t know how 
to go about it. Maybe in the future I can 
somehow. If I can you tell me and Tu try 
my best to fulfill your request.” 

This girl came to the states from Hawail, to 
try to get a better job, she was doing live-in 
babysitting since she was 13 years old. She 
found out that withofit more education and 
job training she was at a dead end. She is 
from Monterey County. 

“ ALBUQUERQUE. 

"Dear Mas. KAaPPELHOF: To begin with 
here’s hoping and praying that this letter 
finds you in the very best of health. 

“Eyer since I’ve been here I've loved the 
Job Corps and still feel very highly of the 
wonderful opportunity this Is. 

“I'm taking business courses as well as 
General Education. I feel that I'm doing 
real good work and making the best of what's 
offered to me. 

“I’m sharing a room with just one girl and 
she is sweet. She is helpful when it comes 
to our cleaning day. I have a wonderful R.A. 
and she is cute and little too, She's the pret- 
tiest R.A. in the center. 

“We had so many exciting events taken 
place here, and it shall always be remem- 
bered, cause of such thrill and excitement it 
brought. I was hostess for Vice President 
Humphrey and I got to take pictures with 
him. Also, our Dedication was a very nice 
tiring one. 

“Right now I have a couple of my giri 
friends in here chatting away while I'm writ- 
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ing this letter. Its after curfew and at 11:00 
we have bedcheck, 

“So I'll close for now, so I can do my short- 
hand homework, May God Bless you and 
Thank you for helping me get into the Job 


“Aloha,” 

I really hesitated about this next 
letter and then decided that if you are to get 
a picture of the kind of impact we (WICS) 
have upon the girls I must include this one 
also. I have personally seen this girl 3 times 
and perhaps talked to her on the phone the 
same number of times. She is from a rural 
community. 

“OMAHA, 

“DEAR Mrs, KAPPELHOF: This lines to say 
hello, hoping God will fulfill all your wishes 
for the coming holidays as well as all the 
holidays to come. 

“I'm sorry I haven't written sooner, Mrs. 
Kappelhof. I would like to tell you that I 
think you're the greatest person in the world. 
I mean this from the bottom of my heart. I 
think you're nothing less than an angel. No, 
not only cause you've helped me in such a 
great way, but because you will have helped 
so many others, 

That's why I can say I love you, Mrs. Kap- 
pelhof, for being my friend, and for being the 
friend of the world. 

“Well this place is really a nice place. There 
are lots of things to do. I went skating last 
Sunday oh and I fell a million times. It was 
a lot of fun. We have all sorts of things to do 
and Fridays or Saturdays they take us to a 
town about 48 miles from Omaha to a Boys 
Job Corps Center, and we go bowling or 
dancing. There are a lot of things to do. 

“I try to study harder than ever before. 
I work until I fall asleep, and my teachers 
say I'm learning very fast. Oh, but I try be- 
cause I want to learn everything I can. Then 
maybe someday I too, will be helping girls 
such as you. Not that I could ever be as nice 
and wonderful a person (thought I'd like to 


try) 
“God Bless you,” 

This next letter is from one of the sweetest 
Negro girls I have ever met. She told me that 
her life took a Newmeaning“ from the very 
minute she applied for the Job Corps, she is 
one of 13, the family has a long history on 
welfare. 

“POLAND SPRINGS, 

Dran Mas. Kaprecnor: Just a short note 
to thank you for everything, for the wonder- 
ful night at the YWCA and for taking me to 
breakfast, I was so scared and you made me 
feel so good. 

“The center is just like you said it would 


be. Not perfect but almost. I love it here and 


Iam going to work hard. I want to be good at 
something. 

“Oh, Mrs. Kappelhof, my counsellor told 
me that you told them that I can dance and 
they asked me to be on a program. I hope I 
won't be nervous. 

“Thank you for everything. I love you, 

Always,” 

This letter is from a girl whose mother and 
father have been in prison several times, each 
of their children have been in trouble with 
the law time and time again, including the 
writer of this letter: 

“CLINTON, Iowa. 

“Deak Mrs. KappetHor: Writing these few 
lines to say hello and hoping when this letter 
of my reaches your most gentle hands that 
you will be feeling better. I am doing just fine 
at the Center thanks to you and the people 
who made it possible for me to be here. Well 
Mrs. Kappelhof, I would like to thank you 
for the gift it was sure kind of you. 

“Over at the Job Corps it is a real gift for 
getting this education. I am taking up cos- 
metology. I sure am learning a lot and also I 
am getting a chance to get my GE PD. test in 
a few more months. I never thought I 
would ever get a chance to get what I want 
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out of life and I have so many people to 
thank for this. 

“It’s work, but there is lots of fun, too, 
which is real nice. 

“P.S.—These 4 months at Job Corps really 
truly, I learned a lot.” 

What a pleasant surprise in January when 
this girl visited me while on her annual leave. 
Gone was the high ratted hair do, the harsh 
makeup. In fact, it was hard to imagine that 
this soft gentle girl was the same young lady. 
She spoke to a group of girls who were meet- 
ing with me to discuss their center assign- 
ment. How I wish that I had a tape recorder 
to really do justice to the tone of her voice as 
she related how well the Center “took care 
of the girls and all their needs“. 

FROM THE CENTER DIRECTORS 


This first communication is about the 
girl who wrote the second letter of this group. 
Donna has been chosen to be a part of the 
Job Corps YWCA program and is being 
transferred to Buffalo, New York. Cleveland 
Center is proud that Donna has received this 
evidence of growth and progress she will 
arrive in Buffalo 7/13 to receive her training, 

When Terry entered the Job Corps she 
had been out of school for quite some time, 
she had many emotional problems which 
prevented her from functioning in our pub- 
lic schools, she entered Job Corps January 
31, 1967. 

Terry has transferred to Poland Spring, 
Maine so that she could complete her train- 
ing in Floristry. I feel that she has great 
potential in this field and encouraged her 
to take advantage of all Job Corps Training 
opportunities. 

She was deeply committed to the Floristry 
and Graphic Arts programs and when they 
were discontinued here we referred her to 
the Poland Spring Center where they were 
still being offered. This young lady has been 
the ideal Corpswomen and we regret that we 
could not provide her with the training in 
which she was interested. 

These letters are but a sampling of the 
many I am receiving, I tried to select them 
from girls who come from the different parts 
of the Central Coast area, from East Palo 
Alto, in San Mateo County, in the north and 
in the south San Benito County, Monterey, 
Santa Cruz as well as Santa Clara Counties. 

The gifts the girls made reference to were 
made possible by a special contribution from 
members of the Santa Clara County Council 
of Catholic Women and the Church Women 
United. The gift enclosure cards stated that 
the gifts were from the San Jose WICS, they 
were sent to girls who were not coming home 
for Christmas, To many this was the only 
gift from home“ they received. 

How would you like to be a recipient of 
some of these letters? Some of these girls 
are desperately in need of a pen pal. They 
are lonesome and homesick for their com- 
munity some never receive mall of any kind. 
How wonderful if some of you would adopt 
a girl and remember her on birthdays and 
holidays! Call our office at 292-0965 if you 
are interested. 


The girls are always in need of luggage. 


Thailand: A Dynamic and Constructive 
Pacific Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 
8 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, Thailand is 


one of the most active initiators and 
supporters of regional cooperation in 
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Southeast Asia. As a result, Thailand is 
playing an important part in such orga- 
nizations as ECAFE, ASPAC, ASA, the 
Colombo Plan, the Asian Development 
Bank, and the recently founded ASEAN. 
Bangkok often serves as the host city for 
the annual meetings of these groups and, 
in fact, was the city in which the ASEAN 
was organized a few weeks ago. This kind 
of regional “spirit” is of critical impor- 
tance to the development of strength and 
stability in Southeast Asia and Thailand 
should be commended for her efforts in 
regional cooperation. It would be well 
worth our while to take a closer look at 
this dynamic and constructive nation. 

Since the revolution of 1932, which 
overthrew the last of the absolute Kings, 
‘Thailand has been a constitutional mon- 
archy with the King as Chief of State, a 
Prime Minister as head of the Govern- 
ment, a Cabinet, a Parliament, and an 
independent judiciary. The present Chief 
of State, King Bhumibol Adulyadej as- 
cended to the throne in 1946; Field Mar- 
shal Thanom Kittikachorn, the Prime 
Minister, took office in 1963. 

As is common to many developing na- 
tions in Southeast Asia, Thailand faces 
some problems in the Government. Al- 
though the problems are real, it is im- 
portant that we view them in the per- 
spective of a nation struggling to create 
a viable constitutional system upon the 
basis of a heritage of eastern monar- 
chalism. There can be no sure guide to 
success in this endeavor. Only diligence 
and paticnce can overcome the histori- 
cally based obstacles. 

The most fundamental of Thailand’s 
political problems and the one to which 
the most energy has been devoted is the 
development of a constitution suited to 
its traditions and to its present needs. 
The military, especially the army, has 
had a predominant role throughout most 
of this period, which has been marked 
by several coups and attempted coups. 
The most recent was in 1957. In 1958, 
a bloodless “revolution” carried out by 
the ruling military group abrogated the 
constitution then in effect and replaced 
it with an interim constitution which 
gave extraordinary powers to the Prime 
Minister and to the executive branch. 
At that same time Parliament was dis- 
solved and replaced by a 240-member 
appointed Constituent Assembly. This 
body was given the dual responsibilities 
of serving as an interim legislative body 
and of drafting a new constitution. To- 
day, the Constituent Assembly is still 
working on the drafting of the new 
constitution. Prime Minister Thanom 
had indicated that it would be ready on 
January 1, of this year, and that general 
elections would be held within 180 days 
thereafter. Although the Assembly 
failed for many reasons to meet this 
deadline, we can expect that the new 
constitution will be promulgated shortly. 
Meanwhile, order is being maintained 
and progress is being made under the 
interim constitution. 

A second problem confronting the 
present administration is the threat of 
Communist subversion in the Northeast. 
The U.S. State Department reports: 

It is clear that the Communists are mak- 
ing a major effort there. 


Steps are being taken to preclude any 
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serious problem of insurrection and the 
presence of U.S. military forces in the 
Northeast provides the Thai people in 
the area a measure of security. 

Thailand’s role in foreign affairs is 
unique in the history of Southeast Asia. 
It was the only country to avoid coloniza- 
tion by the Western imperialists. The 
wisdom of the Thai Kings during the 
18th and 19th centuries—maintaining 
domestic tranquility, while demonstrat- 
ing great diplomatic skill with foreign 
powers—kept Thailand independent. 
Shortly after World War U the Thais 
developed close relations with the United 
States. 

Thailand today stands as one of the 
most rigid resistors of Communist domi- 
nation in Southeast Asia. The Thais have 
gone so far as to align themselves firmly 
behind the U.S. efforts in Vietnam, hav- 
ing pledged a small military force to 
assist in the fighting. As she has been 
since 1949, we may conclude that 
Thailand will remain a solid force 
against Communist aggression and a 
supporter of programs designed to pro- 
duce stability in the region. 

The Thai economy is a bright point in 
the scheme of Southeast Asian develop- 
ment. Although the Thai economy oper- 
ates as a free enterprise system, the Gov- 
ernment plays a significant role in its 
direction. Through careful supervision 
of export-import relationships, refusal 
to indulge in excessive deficit financing, 
and regard for inflationary pressures, the 
administration has achieved an ex- 
tremely stable economy. Thailand’s bal- 
ance of payments is only slightly less 
than favorable—with foreign reserves to 
cover well over 1 year’s total imports— 
and the currency is one of the most 
stable in Southeast Asia. This economic 
stability, of course, is attractive to for- 
eign investors, as well as providing an 
extremely healthy atmosphere for do- 
mestic industry. 

The Thai economy combines stability 
with a tremendous rate of growth. The 
annual rate of growth since 1960 has 
been 7 percent; it was 9 percent in 1966 
and expansion has continued during the 
first few months of this year. Much of 
this can be directly attributed to the first 
6-year plan which came to a successful 
conclusion in 1966—the original targets 
of the plan being achieved by the end of 
1965. Most of the growth emanated from 
the industrial sector; In 1964 and 1965, 
the annual growth rate of manufactur- 
ing was 14 percent, electricity and water 
supply 19 percent, and trade and com- 
merce 10 percent. 

Despite the growth of industry, agri- 
culture remains the foundation of the 
Thai economy. Eighty percent of the 
population depend upon agriculture for 
their income and 80 percent of those de- 
pend upon rice. The rate of growth in 
this sector has been disturbingly low in 
recent years—only 2 percent in the 
1965-66 period. Yet, the labor force has 
not shifted substantially to other sectors. 
Rice, which once composed 60 percent of 
the total export figure is now only 33 per- 
cent. Per capita income has increased 
steadily for Thailand as a whole, yet 
those in agriculture have enjoyed only a 
small share of the growth. 

Aware of this disparity and the detri- 
mental effect that it could have on the 
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€conomy in the long run, the Govern- 
ment plans to gear the second 6-year 
plan toward broad basing economic 
growth. A greater share of the labor force 
must enter the industrial sector—at 
Present 20 percent of the population pro- 
duce 75 percent of the gross national 
Product. This will call for a great deal of 
training to enable the Thai people to fill 
the various needs of industry and to up- 
date agricultural plans. The second 6- 
year plan presents a more sophisticated 
Challenge to the administration, but 
their unqualified success in the first plan, 
affords them much confidence. 

At present two outside developments 
affect the Thai economy in a very favor- 
able manner. First, there is the war in 
Vietnam. Thailand is now an important 
base for American efforts. Behind the 
American military, with its vast civil 
engineering capacity, flows much aid and 
Many development projects of a non- 
military nature. Most of this assistance 
is directed toward Thalland's northeast 
region which has always been an area of 
little production. Money and skill are 
now available for roads, dams, and 
schools. Further rapid expansion of con- 
Sumer spending has resulted from Ameri- 
Can personnel, especially toward West- 
ern-style goods. In turn, this has given 
a boost to domestic industry. 

The second factor, and again one that 
is a source of despair for many in other 
Parts of the world while benefiting 
Thailand, is the failure of major rice 
Producing nations to get their grain to 
Market. Thailand, the world’s largest ex- 
Porter of rice before the shortage, is 
enjoying a great expansion of income 
from the resulting increased world mar- 
ket price. Although only a short-run 
Phenomenon, the rice shortage will pro- 
Vide more funds for the development 
Projects the government plans for the 
future, among other things, by making 
the balance of payments more favorable. 

The social conditions in Thailand ap- 
Pear quiet at present, and the adminis- 

n is taking steps to maintain this 
quillity. The population of Thailand 
is 32 million with a comfortable popula- 
tion density. Housing shortages create a 
Problem only in the Bankok area and 
& housing development program is at 
Work to alleviate the shortage. The pro- 
of birth control education, now 
&vailable from private groups, is being 
lussed for all Thal citizens as an at- 
t to keep the 3-percent annual pop- 
tion increase from expanding and cre- 
ating the widespread problem found in 
Many Southeast Asian nations. 

Educational and health facilities pre- 
Sent the most serious social problems. 
Over 100,000 children reach school age 
each year. For many, even the 4-year 
beriod of compulsory education is un- 
available, and the inadequacies of the 
System increase for the higher levels of 
€ducation. The Government is making 
Steady progress in this field aware that 
education is of critical importance to 
Ong-range development. Educational fa- 
cilities were expanded on all levels in 

956, and large appropriations have been 
eee in the second 6-year plan for fur- 

her growth—both in quantity and qual- 
ity of education. The establishment of 
Private schools will also be of assistance 
in the alleviation of this problem. 
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The shortage of health facilities is 
most grave in the rural areas. The na- 
tional budget set aside B544.8 mil- 
lion—about $27 million—for the Minis- 
try of Public Health for this year. Other 
assistance has been provided by chari- 
table agencies and by American forces in 
the northeast section. These programs 
are still inadequate, however. The Gov- 
ernment apparently recognizes the im- 
portance of these facilities and the pros- 
pects for serious progress are good. 

As do many of the members of the Pa- 
cific community, Thailand suffers from 
the pains of development. This very 
proud, nationalistic state faces a num- 
ber of social and economic problems. 
But, Mr. Speaker, Thailand is working 
diligently to overcome these handicaps 
and to assume a responsible role in world 
affairs. We can look to the Thai econ- 
omy to continue to grow at the rapid 
pace of the past few years and to the 
Thai Government to continue their re- 
sistance to communism and to support 
cooperation among the independent 
states of Southeast Asia. Thailand is a 
valuable friend of freedom and coopera- 
tion in the Pacific community. 


The Path to Vietnam: Bill Bundy Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speech of August 15, before the national 
convention of the National Student As- 
sociation, the Honorable William P. Bun- 
dy, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, reviewed the history of 
American involvement in Vietnam. 

His address, “The Path to Vietnam: A 

Lesson in Involvement,“ is an excellent 
survey of U.S. policy, past and present, 
toward Southeast Asia, the Indochina 
Peninsula, and most particularly, Viet- 
nam. 
Mr. Bundy isolates 10 major American 
foreign policy decisions in that region, 
going back to 1945. He traces the con- 
tinuity of policy through four adminis- 
trations, and describes the origins of 
the American commitment. 

Because of its conciseness and clarity, 
I recommend that Mr. Bundy's address 
be read by my colleagues and all Ameri- 
cans concerned about U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. 

Appress BY Hon. WILLIAM P. BUNDY, ASSIST- 

ANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR East ASLN 


LAND, CoLLEGE Park, Mo., AuGusT 15, 1967 
You have asked me to speak this morning 
on the topic: "The Path to Viet-Nam: A 
Lesson in Involvement.“ I welcome this op- 
ty to review the whole history of 
United States actions with respect to Viet- 
Nam—speaking personally as to the period up 
to 1961, during which I had no policy respon- 
sibility, and of course necessarily more of- 
cially for the period since January of 1961. 
Quite apart from the enormous present 
importance of South Viet-Nam and our ac- 
tions there, I have often reflected—as one 
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who was tempted to become a professional 
historian—that the story of Viet-Nam, of 
Southeast Asia, and of American policy there 
forms an extraordinarily broad case history 
involving almost all the major problems that 
have affected the world as a whole in the 
past 25 years. For the strands of the Viet- 
Nam history include the characteristics of 
French colonial control compared to colonial 
control elsewhere, the end of the colonial 
period, the inter-relation and competition 
of nationalism and Communism, our rela- 
tion to the Soviet Union and Communist 
China and their relationships with each 
other, our relation to the European colonial 
power—France, and—at least since 1954—the 
relation of Viet-Nam to the wider question 
of national independence and self-determi- 
nation in Southeast Asia and indeed 
throughout Asia. 

The Viet-Nam story is above all a product 
of Vietnamese aspirations and decisions. In 
the early period, French decisions were cru- 
cial. But I am sure you want me to focus on 
the American policy role, how and why we 
became involved, and how we reached the 
present position. This should not be a purely 
historical discussion, of course, and I know 
that you have natural and valid concerns 
that focus particularly on the decisions of 
the last two years and on the decisions that 
confront us now and in the future. So I shall 
touch briefly on these, fully expecting that 
your questions will be quite largely in this 
area. 

“THE PATH TO VIETNAM” 

For our mutual convenience in analysis, 
I have tried to isolate 10 major American 
decisions, going back to 1945. It is not for me 
to defend? or necessarily to justify, policy 
decisions taken before 1961, but it is essen 
to examine them if one is to understand the 


present position. 
I 


Our first decisions affecting Viet-Nam were 
in 1945. President Roosevelt deeply believed 
that French colonial control in Indochina 
should not be restored, and this attitude led 
us, in the closing months of the war against 
militarist Japan, to adopt what French have 
always considered an obstructive attitude to- 
ward their return. Separately, we briefly gave 
modest assistance to Ho Chi Minh as an asset 
against the Japanese. This story, like sọ 
much else in the whole record, is best told 
in Robert Shaplen’s thoughtful “The Lost 
Revolution.” 

1 

Second, when the French had returned, 
we stood aside. In the critical year 1946, and 
over the next 3-4 years, the French first made 
the Fontainebleau Agreement and then broke 
it so that major conflict started, It has often 
been argued, by Shaplen among others, that 
we could have exerted greater pressure, per- 
haps even effective pressure, on the French 
to go through with the Fontainebleau Agree- 
ment and to set Viet-Nam on the path to 
early independence. The failure to exert such 
pressure may thus be construed as a negative 
policy decision on our part. 

I myself am skeptical that we could con- 
ceivably have affected the unfortunate course 
that the French followed in this period, If 
it is argued that our overwhelming Marshall 
Plan aid to France should have given us 
leverage, then it must be pointed out at the 
same time that the Marshall Plan became 
operative only early in 1948 and that by then 
the die was largely cast. Moreover, I doubt 
very much if the proud and bruised French 
nation would have responded even if we had 
tried to act to end the colonial era, as we 
did to a major extent with the Dutch in 
Indonesia. 

In a very real sense, the tragedy of Viet- 
Nam derives from the fall of France in 1940 
and all the understandable emotions aroused 
by that event among French leaders, includ- 
ing notably de Gaulle himself. Restored con- 
trol in Indochina was a badge, however 
mistaken, for a France that meant to be once 
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again a world power. Although it may be ar- 
gued that we should at least have tried, I 
doubt if this deep French attitude could 
have been shaken by anything we did or said, 
and least of all by anything sald or done in 
connection with the wise and right policy of 
helping France to get back on her feet. 
rt 


The third period of American decision 
began in 1950, just before our involvement 
in the defense of Korea against Soviet-in- 
spired aggression. The Communists had just 
taken control in China and entered into the 
1950 alliance with the Soviet Union. Com- 
munism did then appear to our policy makers 
as something approaching a monolith, and we 
came to see the French stand in Indochina 
as part of a global attempt to repel Commu- 
nist military adventures. In essence, we acted 
on two lines of policy between 1950 and 
1954—on the one hand, economic and grow- 
ing military assistance to the French, on the 
other hand steady urging that the French 
proceed rapidly to grant real independence 
to Indochina, both for its own sake and as 
the best means of preventing Communist 
control, 

Here it has been argued that we did too 
much assisting or at least too little urging. 
I find myself sympathetic to this point of 
view, as indeed it was expressed at the time by 
such wise men as Edmund Gullion, who 
served in Viet-Nam and much later became 
our distinguished Ambassador in the Congo 
from 1961 to 1963. 

Yet, again, I am not sure whether a differ- 
ent United States policy in this period could 
have brought about the desired result of a 
France first successfully waging a costly 
and blbody war to defend Viet-Nani and then 
granting it independence. Again, French at- 
titudes and actions had deep roots in the still 

situation of France, and in the com- 
bination of a valid concern for the Commu- 
nist threat and a desire to maintain a major 
French presence and hold in Indochina. Even 
if the French had acted wisely in every re- 
- spect in this period, they might have been 
able to achieve nothing more than a division 
of the country into Communist and non- 
Communist areas. The vital difference might 
have been that valid non-Communist na- 
tionalism in Viet-Nam would have had a 
chance to stand on its feet and develop re- 
spected leaders before 1954, and if this had 
happened the whole later story might have 
unfolded in a very different way. 

As it was, the spring of 1954 brought 
Prench defeat, in spirit if not in military 
terms, and left non-Communist nationalism 
in Viet-Nam almost bankrupt. 


Iv 


The period of the Geneva Conference is the 
fourth perlod of American decision. That is 
a complex story, well told from a relatively 
detached viewpoint by Anthony Eden, now 
Lord Avon, in his memoirs, 

We played a critical backstage role at Ge- 
neva. We maintained the possibility of mili- 
tary intervention, which many observers at 
the time believe played a crucial part in in- 
ducing the Soviets and the Communist 
Chinese alike to urge Hanoi to settle for a 
temporary division of Viet-Nam at the 17th 
parallel and for an independent Cambodia 
and Laos. And we began to lay the ground- 
work for SEATO, as part of the effort to show 
strength and to convince Communist China 
that it would not have a free hand in South- 
east Asia. 

Yet we were unwilling to participate fully 
in the framing of the Geneva Accords, ap- 
parently because our policy makers did not 
wish to associate themselves in any way with 
& loss of territory to Communist control. So 
the Geneva Accords were framed largely be- 
tween Hanoi, Communist China and the So- 
viet Union on the one side and the French, 
who were under the urgent time pressure of 
their domestic politics on the other. In the 
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end, we confined ourselves to saying two 


(a) That we would view any aggression in 
violation of the Accords with grave concern 
and as seriously threatening international 
peace and security. 

(b) That we took the same position on the 
reunification of Viet-Nam that we took in 
other “nations now divided against their 
will”—meaning, then and now, Germany and 
Korea—and that we would continue to seek 
unity through free elections supervised by 
the United Nations. In effect, we thus inter- 
preted the election provision as providing for 
a free determination by the people of Viet- 
Nam as to whether they wished reunification 
and in that sense endorsed it consistently 
with the similar positions we had taken in 
Germany and Korea. 

All sorts of things could be said about our 
decisions in that period. Some are of the 
view that we should have taken military 
action and tried to nail down at least a clear 
military division of Viet-Nam, or even to 
defeat Ho; I myself think that by the spring 
of 1954 that course would have been un- 
tenable, 

It may also be argued—and I do not know 
the contemporary factors—that, involved as 
we already were by preceding decisions, we 
should have participated forthrightly in the 
making of the Accords and lent our weight 
to them from the outset, declaring right 
then that we meant to stand—with the 
French if possible, but alone if necessary— 
in supporting non-Communist nationalism 
in South Viet-Nam. We would then have 
acted as we had done for non-Communist 
nationalism in Korea, although without its 
being necessary or desirable for us to put 
continuing forces on the ground as we had 
to do in the face of the conventional threat 
to Korea. 

At any rate, in July 1954 a new national 
entity came into being in South Viet-Nam 
with what appeared at the time to be ex- 
traordinarily small chances of survival. At 
the very end, the French, with a degree of 
American pressure, installed the staunchly 
nationalist Diem as Prime Minister, hardly 
thinking that he would survive and looking 
rather to a short period in which the French 
could exit with some semblance of grace 
and let nature take its course. 

v 


The fifth set of American decisions came in 
this setting, and indeed overlapped the period 
of the Geneva Conference, The first aspect 
of these decislons was our leading role in the 
formation of the SEATO Treaty, signed at 
Manila in September of 1954 and ratified 
by our Senate in February, 1955, by a vote 
of 82-1. In the SEATO Treaty, South Viet- 
Nam and its territory were specifically in- 
cluded as a “protocol state“, and the signa- 
tories specifically accepted the obligation, if 
asked by the Government of South Viet- 
Nam, to take action in response to armed 
attack against South Viet-Nam and to con- 
sult on appropriate measures if South Viet- 
Nam were subjected to subversive actions, 
The Geneva Accords had of course already 
expressly forbidden aggressive acts from 
either half of Viet-Nam against the other 
half, but there had been no obligation for 
action by the Geneva patricipating nations. 
SEATO created a new and serious obligation 
extending to South Viet-Nam and aimed 
more widely at the security of the Southeast 
Asian signatories and the successor states of 
Indochina. 

The second aspect of our decisions at this 
period was an evolving one. In late 1954 
President Eisenhower committed us to fur- 
nish economic support for the new regime, 
in which Diem was already showing himself 
tougher and more able than anyone had 
supposed possible. And in early 1955, without 
any formal statement, we began to take over 
the job of military assistance to South Viet- 
Nam, acting within the numerical and 
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equipment limitations stated in the Geneva 
Accords for foreign military aid. 

In short, in the 1954-55 period, we moved 
into a major supporting role and undertook 
a major treaty commitment involving South 
Viet-Nam. 

These decisions, I repeat, are not mine to 
defend. In the mood of the period, still 
deeply affected by a not unjustified view of 
monolithic Communism, they were accepted 
with very wide support in the United States, 
as the vote and the debate in the Senate 
abundantly proved. And the Senate docu- 
ments prove conclusively that there was full 
understanding of the grave implications of 
the SEATO obligations, particularly as they 
related to aggression by means of armed at- 
tack. 

The important point about these deci- 
sions—and a point fervently debated within 
the Administration at the time, according 
to many participants—is that they reflected 
a policy not merely toward Viet-Nam but 
toward the whole of Southeast Asia. In es- 
sence, the underlying basic issue was felt, and 
I think rightly, to be whether the United 
States should involve itself much more di- 
rectly in the security of Southeast Asia 
and the preservation of the largely new na- 
tions that had come into being there since 
World War II. i 

There could not be the kind of clear-cut. 
policy for Southeast Asia that had by then 
evolved in Northeast Asia, where we had en- 
tered into mutual security treaties individ- 
ually with Japan, Korea, and the Republic 
of China. Some of the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries wished no association with an outside 
power; others—Malaya, Singapore, and the 
northern areas of Borneo, which were not 
then independent, continued to rely on the 
British and the Commonwealth. So the di- 
rectly affected area in which policy could 
operate comprised only Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, and the non-Communist successor 
states of Indochina—South Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. 

Yet it was felt at the time that unless the 
United States participated in a major way 
in preserving the independence and security 
of these nations, they would be subject to 
progressive pressures by the parallel efforts of 
North Vietnam and Communist China. 

The judgment that this threat of aggres- 
sion was real and yalid was the first basis of 
the policy adopted, Two other judgments that 
lay behind the policy were: 

(a) That a successful takeover by North 
Viet-Nam or Communist China of any of the 
directly affected nations would not only be 
serious in itself, but would drastically 
weaken and in a short time destroy the 
capacity of the other nations of Southeast 
Asia, whatever their international postures, 
to.maintain their own independence. 

(b) That, while we ourselves had no wish 
for a special position in Southeast Asia, the 
transfer of the area, or large parts of it, to 
Communist control achieved by subversion 
and aggression would mean a major addition 
to the power status of hostile and-aggressive 
Communist Chinese and North Vietnamese 
regimes. It was believed that such a situation 
would not only doom the peoples of the area 
to conditions of domination and virtual 
servitude over an indefinite period, but would 
create the very kind of aggressive domination 
of much of Asia that we had already fought 
the militarist leaders of Japan to prevent. It 
was widely and deeply believed that such a 
situation was profoundly contrary to our 
national interests. 

But there was still_a third supporting 
judgment that, like the others, ran through 
the calculations of the period. This was that 
the largely new nations of Southeast Asla 
were in fact valid national entities and that, 
while their progress might be halting and 
imperfect both politically and economically, 
this progress was worth backing. To put it 
another way, there was a constructive vision 
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Of the kind of Southeast Asia that could 
evolve, and a sense that this constructive 
Purpose was worth pursuing as a matter 
ot our own ideals, as a matter of our na- 
tional interest, and as a realistic hope of the 
Possibilities of progress if external aggres- 
sion and subversion could be held at bay. 

These I believe to have been the bedrock 
reasons for the position we took in Viet- 
Nam and Southeast Asia at this time. They 
Were overlaid by what may appear to have 

m emotional factors in our attitude to- 
Ward Communism in China and Asia. But 
the degree of support that this major policy 
Undertaking received at the time went far 
beyond those who held these emotions. And 
this is why I for one believe that the bed- 
rock reasons I have given were the true and 
decisive ones. 

So the United States became deeply in- 
volved in the security of Southeast Asia 
and, wherever it was welcomed, in the effort 
to achieve economic as well. And 

undertaking to support South Viet-Nam 
economically and militarily and through the 

to the SEATO Treaty must be seen 
as a part of the wide view that the choice 
Was between fairly deep involvement in 
Southeast Asia, or standing aside in the face 
Of an estimate that to do so would cause 
Communist Chinese and North Vietnamese 
Power and domination to flow throughout 
the area. 

vr 


The unfolding of this policy between 1954 
and 1961 is a tangled and difficult story. 
Mistakes, even serious mistakes, were un- 
doubtedly made then and later. Some of 
these, many believe, were in our economic 
and particularly in our military assistance 
Policies in Viet-Nam, and it has been ar- 
Bued—to be persuasively—that we should 
have at least tried harder to counter the 

authoritarian trends of the Diem 
regime in the political sphere. 

What was not a mistake—but the logical 
Corollary of the basic policy—was the han- 
dling of the provision in the Geneva Accords 
that called for free elections in 1956. It has 

n argued that this provision, which was 

y badly drafted, called for a single 
nationwide election, with reunification as- 
sumed. Our interpretation—that what was 
Meant was in effect a plebiscite as to whether 
Teunification was desired—has strong sup- 
Port in reason and the recollections of 
Geneva participants. What cannot be dis- 
Puted is that the determination was to be 

+ the word appears three times In the 
article of the Accords. 

Much hindsight nonsense has been written 
about what tock place in 1956 on this issue, 
and if any of you are planning a thesis sub- 
Ject, I commend to you the examination of 
xy, contemporary sources and discussion. 

Ou will, I think, find clear confirmation that 
by 1956 two propositions were accepted— 

that South Viet-Nam, contrary to most 
fapectations in 1954, was standing on its own 
eet and had demonstrated that the makings 
Of a valid non-Communist nationalism ex- 
N there, and, second, that North Viet- 
&m—which had gone through a period of 
rsh repression in 1955 and 1956 in which 
Fall estimates that nearly 50,000 
Political opponents were killed outright— 
would not conceivably have permitted any 
rabervision or any determination that could 
emotely have been called free. 

In the face of these facts, Diem refused to 
80 through with the elections, and we sup- 

him in that refusal, Incidentally, I 
x told that we urged that he put the mon- 

ey on Hanoi's back and force them to refuse 
zupervision or free conditions—as they would 
8 have done. Diem proudly rejected this 
bares. which did not change what would 
gad happened, but did leave the elements of 
1 Propaganda argument that still rages. It is, 

Tepeat, hindsight nonsense, and I would 
only quote two contemporary statements 
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one by the then junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, John F. Kennedy, the other by Pro- 
fessor Hans Morgenthau. 

Kennedy categorically rejected “an election 
obviously stacked and subverted in advance, 
urged upon us by those who have already 
broken their own pledges under the agree- 
ment they now seek to enforce.” 

And Morgenthau referred to the tremen- 
dous change between 1954 and 1956 and the 
„miracle“ of what had been accomplished in 
South Viet-Nam. He went on to say that the 
conditions for free elections did not exist in 
either North or South Viet-Nam and con- 
cluded: 

“Actually, the provision for free elections 
which would solve ultimately the problem of 
Viet-Nam was a device to hide the incom- 
patibility of the Communist and Western 
positions, neither of which can admit the 
domination of all of Viet-Nam by the other 
side. It was a device to disguise the fact that 
the line of military demarcation was bound 
to be a line of political division as well." 

Unfortunately, the promise of South Viet- 
Nam in 1956 was not realized in the next five 
years. In the face of Diem's policies, discon- 
tent grew—much as it grew in the same 

od in Korea under Rhee. As in Korea, 
that discontent might well have led to an 
internal reyolution in a more or less tradi- 
tional Asian manner. This is not what hap- 
pened. Despite all that romantics like La- 
couture may say, what happened was that 
Hanoi moved in, from at least 1959 onward 
(Bernard Fall would say from 1957), and 
provided a cutting edge of direction, trained 
men from the North, and supplies that trans- 
formed internal discontent into a massive 
subversive effort guided and supported from 
the outside in crucial ways. 

The realistic view, then and later, has 
been well summarized by Hilsman in 
his recent book (with which, incidentally, I 
have serious factual differences on the period 
after 1963). Hilsman puts it thus (page 471 
of his book): 

“Vietnam, in truth, was in the midst of 
two struggles, not one. The guerrilla war- 
fare was not a spontaneous revolution, as 
Communist propaganda would have it, but a 
contrived deliberate campaign directed and 
managed from Hanoi. But Vietnam was also 
in the throes of a true revolution, a social 
and nationalistic revolution very much akin 
to the ‘new nationalisms’ that pervaded both 
the Congo crisis and Indonesia’s confronta- 
tion with Malaysia. Even while the struggle 
went on against the Viet Cong, power was in 
the process of passing from the French- 
educated mandarin class to representatives 
of the new nationalism, the Buddhists, the 
students, and the ‘young Turks’ in the mili- 
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This, then, was the situation as it con- 
fronted the Kennedy Administration in 
January of 1961. All this is history. Reason- 
able men can and do differ about what was 
done. But those who believe that serious 
mistakes were made, or even that the basic 
policy was wrong, cannot escape the fact that 
by 1961 we were, as a practical matter, deep- 
ly engaged in Southeast Asia and specifically 
in the preservation of the independence of 
South Viet-Nam. 

President Kennedy came to office with a 
subversive effort against South Viet-Nam 
well under way, and with the situation in 
Laos deteriorating rapidly, And for a time 
the decisions on Laos overshadowed Viet- 


Nam, although of course the two were al- 


ways intimately related. 

In Laos, President Kennedy in the spring 
of 1961 rejected the idea of strong military 
action in favor of seeking a settlement that 
would install a neutralist government under 
Souvanna Phouma—a solution uniquely ap- 
propriate to Laos. Under Governor Harri- 
man's astute handling, the negotiations 
finally led to the Geneva Accords of 1962 for 
Laos, and the process—a point not adequate- 
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ly noticed—led the United States to a much 
more explicit and affirmative endorsement of 
the Geneva Accords of 1954, a position we 
have since consistently maintained as the 
best basis for peace in Viet-Nam. 

In Viet-Nam, the situation at first ap- 
peared less critical, and the initial actions 
of the Kennedy Administration were con- 
fined to an increase in our military aid and 
a small increase of a few hundred men in 
our military training personnel—a breach— 
it may be argued—to this extent of the limits 
of the Geneva Accords, but fully justified in 
response to the scale of North Vietnamese 
violation of the basic non-interference 
provisions. 5 

Although the details somewhat obscured 
the broad pattern, I think any fair historian 
of the future must conclude that as early 
as the spring of 1961 President Kennedy had 
in effect taken a seventh United States policy 
decision—that we would continue to be 
deeply engaged in Southeast Asia, in South 
Viet-Nam, and under new ground rules in 
Laos as well. 

This was not—despite the hindsight straw 
man recently erected by Professor Gal- 
braith—because President Kennedy believed 
at all in a monolithic Communism. Professor 
Galbraith forgets a good deal, and notably 
the Vienna meeting of June 1961 in which 
President Kennedy set out deliberately to 
work with the Soviet Union for the Laos set- 
tlement—even as at the very same time he 
dispatched Vice President Johnson to visit 
Viet-Nam and Thailand and in effect to re- 
affirm our courses of action there. The total 
pattern of United States policy toward Com- 
munist countries under both President John- 
son and President Kennedy belies the Gal- 
braith thesis. 

No, neither President Kennedy nor any 
senior policy-maker, then or later, believed 
the Soviet Union was still united with Com- 
munist China and North Viet-Nam in a 
single sweeping Communist threat to the 
world. But President Kennedy did believe 
two other things that had, and still have, 
a vital bearing on our policy. 

First, he believed that a weakening in 
our basic resolve to help in Southeast Asia 
would tend to encourage separate Soviet 
pressures in other areas. 

James Reston has stated, on the basis of 
contemporary conversations with the Presi- 
dent, that this concern specifically related 
to Khrushchev's aggressive designs on Ber- 
lin, which were pushed hard all through 
1961 and not laid to rest till after the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962. At any rate, President 
Kennedy clearly did believe that failure to 
keep the high degree of commitment we had 
in Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia had a bear- 
ing on the validity of our commitments else- 
where. As Theodore Sorensen has summarized 
it (page 641 of Kennedy“), “This nation’s 
commitment (in South Viet-Nam in January, 
1961) ... was not one that President Ken- 
nedy felt he could abandon without un- 
desirable consequences throughout Asia and 
the world.” 

Secondly, President Kennedy believed that 
the Communist Chinese were a major threat 
to dominate Southeast Asia, and specifically 
that a United States “withdrawal in the case 
of Viet-Nam and the case of Thailand might, 
mean a collapse in the entire area.” (Press 
Conference of June 14, 1962,) Indeed, Presi- 
dent Kennedy in one statement expressely 
supported the “domino theory.” (TV appear- 
ance, September 9, 1963.) 

My own view, based on participation and 
subsequent discussion with others, is that 
the underlying view of the relation between 
Viet-Nam and the threat to Southeast Asia 
was clear and strongly believed throughout 
the top levels of the Kennedy Administration. 
We knew, as we have always known, that the 
action against South Viet-Nam reflected 
deeply held ambitions by Hanoi to unify 
Viet-Nam under Communist control, and 
that Hanoi needed and wanted only Chinese 
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ald to this end and wished to be its own 
master. And we knew, as again we always 
have, that North Viet-Nam would resist any 
Communist Chinese on areas it 
controlled. But these two propositions were 
not then, as they are not now, inconsistent 
with the belief that the aggressive ambitions 
of Communist China and North Viet-Nam— 
largely North Vietnamese in old Indochina, 
overlapping in Thailand, Chinese in the rest 
of Southeast Asia—would surely feed on each 
other. In the eyes of the rest of Southeast 
Asia, certainly, they were part of a common 
and parallel threat. 

So, in effect, the policy of 1954-61 was re- 
affirmed in the early months of 1961 by the 
Kennedy Administration. Let me say right 
here I do not mean to make this a personal 
analysis of President Kennedy, nor to im- 
ply any view whatever as to what he might 
or might not have done had he lived beyond 
November of 1963. But some untrue things 
have been said about the 1961 period, and I 
believe the record totally supports the ac- 
count of policy, and the reasons for it, that 
I have given. 

VII 

We then come to the eighth period of de- 
cision—the fall of 1961. By then, the “guer- 
rilla aggression” (Hilsman’s phrase) had as- 
sumed truly sertous proportions, and morale 
in South Viet-Nam had been shaken. It 
seemed highly doubtful that without major 
additional United States actions the North 
Vietnamese threat could be stemmed. 

President Kennedy took the decision to 
Taise the ante, through a system of advisers, 
pilots, and supporting military personnel 
that rose gradually to the level of 25,000 in 
the next three years. 

I do not think it is appropriate for me to 
go into the detail of the discussions that ac- 
companied this decision. Fairly full, but still 
incomplete, accounts have been given In va- 
rious of the books on the period, What can 
be seen, without going into such detail, is 
that the course of action that was chosen, 
considered and rejected, at least for the time 
being, the direct introduction of ground com- 
bat troops or the bombing of North Viet- 
Nam, although there was no doubt even 
then—as Hilsman again makes clear—that 
the bombing of North Viet-Nam could have 
been sustained under any reasonable legal 
view in the face of what North Viet-Nam 
was doing. Rather, the course of action 
which was adopted rightly stressed that the 
South Vietnamese role must remain crucial 
and primary. 

In effect, it was decided that the United 
States would take those additional actions 
that appeared clearly required to meet the 
situation, not knowing for sure whether 
these actions would in fact prove to be ade- 
quate, trying—despite the obvious and al- 
ways recognized effect of momentum and in- 
ertia—not to cross the bridge of still further 
action, and hoping strongly that what was 
being undertaken would prove sufficient. 

Ix 


This was the policy followed from early 
1962 right up to February of 1965. Within 
this period, however, political deterioration 
in South Viet-Nam compelled, in the fali of 
1963, decisions that I think must be counted 
as the ninth critical point of United States 
policy-making, It was decided at that time 
that, while the United States would do ev- 
erything necessary to support the war, it 
would no longer adhere to its posture of all- 
out support of the Diem regime unless that 
regime made sweeping changes in its method 
of operation. The record of this period has 
been described by Robert Shaplen and now 
by Hilsman. Undoubtedly, our new posture 
contributed to the overthrow of Diem in No- 
vember, 1963. 


I do not myself think that we could in the ` 


end have done otherwise, but the important 
historical point is that our actions tended to 
deepen our involvement in South Viet-Nam 
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and our commitment to the evolution of 
non-Communist nationalism, always fore- 
seen to be difficult—that would follow the 
overthrow of Diem. 

Unfortunately, the fall of Diem—while it 
had overwhelming popular support in South 
Viet-Nam—falled to produce an effective 
new government. For a year and a half, South 
Viet-Nam wallowed in political confusion, 
and power finally passed, with the agreement 
of civillan political leaders, to the Thieu-Ky, 
military-led government of June 1965. 

This political confusion was dishe 
but it was not surprising. For South Viet- 
Nam had never been trained by the French to 
govern itself, and above all it was faced with 
steadily rising North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong terrorist and military action. Intensifi- 
cation of that action began almost at once 
after the overthrow of Diem and demon- 
strated, if it needed demonstrating, that the 
struggle was not over Diem—despite Com- 
munist claims and honest liberal qualms— 
but was an attempt to destroy non-Com- 
munist nationalism of any sort in South 
Viet-Nam. : 

In early 1964, President Johnson expressly 
reaffirmed all the essential elements of the 
Kennedy Administration policies, publicly, 
through every action, and through firm in- 
ternal directives. It is simply not true to say 
that there was any change in policy in this 
period toward greater military emphasis, 
much less major new military actions, Fur- 
ther actions were not excluded—as they had 
not been in 1954 or 1961—but President 
Johnson's firm object right up to February 
1965 was to make the policy adopted in late 
1961 work if it could possibly be done, in- 
cluding the fullest possible emphasis on 
pacification and the whole political and civil- 
jan aspect. 

The summer of 1964 did bring a new phase, 
though not a change In policy. The situation 
was continuing to decline, and North Viet- 
Nam may have been emboldened by the 
trend. Certainly, infiltration was rising 
steadily, and as we now know more clearly, 
began to include substantial numbers of 
native North Vietnamese. But, more dra- 
matically, American naval ships on patrol in 
the Gulf of Tonkin were attacked, and there 
were two responding United States attacks 
on North Vietnamese naval bases. 

This led President Johnson to seek, and 
the Congress to approve overwhelmingly on 
August 7, 1964, a resolution—drafted in col- 
laboration with Congressional leaders—that 
not only approved such retaliatory attacks 
but added that: 

“The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the 
maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in Southeast Asia. Consonant with the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Charter of the United Nations and in accord- 
ance with its obligtaions under the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the 
United States is, therefore, prepared, as the 
President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to 
assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty re- 
questing assistance in defense of its 
freedom.” 

x 

So things stood through the election 
period. But as 1964 drew to a close, the 
situation was moving steadily downward in 
every respect, both military and political. 
A review of policy was undertaken, analyzing 
three basic choices: to continue the existing 
policy with every improvement that could 
be devised within Its limits, to take new 
and major military measures, while adhering 
to the same basic objectives that had been 
followed all along, or to move toward with- 
drawal. 

From late November onward, these choices 
were intensively examined, even as the mili- 
tary threat grew, the political confusion in 
Saigon deepened, and all the indicators 
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recorded increasingly shaky morale and con- 
fidence not only in South Viet-Nam but 
throughout the deeply concerned countries 
of Southeast Asia. By late January, it was 
the clear judgment of all those concerned 
with policy and familiar with the situation 
that the first choice was rapidly becoming 
no choice at all—and not, to use the phrase 
of one commentator, a “constructive alter- 
native.” To “muddle through” (that com- 
mentator's phrase) was almost certainly to 
muddle out and to accept that South Viet- 
Nam would be turned over to Communist 
control achieved through externally backed 
subversion and aggression. 

This was a straight practical judgment. 
It ran against the grain of every desire of 
the President and his advisers. But I myself 
am sure it was a right judgment—accepted 
at the time by most sophisticated observers 
and, in the light of reflective examination, 
now accepted I believe by virtually everyone 
who knows the situation at all at first hand. 

There were, in short, only two choices— 
to move toward withdrawal or to do a lot 
more, both for its military impact and, at 
the outset, to prevent a collapse of South 
Vietnamese morale and will to continue, 

And, as the deliberations continued within 
the Administration, the matter was brought 
to a head by a series of sharp attacks on 
American installations in particular. These 
attacks were serious in themselves, but above 
all they confirmed the over-all analysis that 
North Viet-Nam was supremely confident 
and was moving for the kill. And, as they 
thus moved, it seemed clear that they would 
in fact succeed and perhaps in a matter of 
months. 

Let me pause here to clear up another 
current historical inaccuracy. The basis for 
the successive decisions—in February to 
start bombing, in March to introduce small 
numbers of combat forces, and in July to 
move to major United States combat forces— 
was as I have stated it. It depended on an 
over-all view of the situation, and on an 
over-all view that what had been going on 
for years was for all practical purposes ag- 
gression—and indeed this term dates from 
late 1961 or early 1962 in the statements 
of senior Administration spokesmen. 

But there is a separate point whether, as 
has sometimes been asserted, it was the 
United States alone which unilaterally 
changed the character of the war In the di- 
rection of a conventional conflict, It is alleged 
that Hanoi was adhering to a tacit agree- 
ment that, so long as we did not bomb North 
Viet-Nam, Hanoi would not send in its regu- 
lars, at least in units. 

Multiple and conclusive evidence which be- 
came available from the spring of 1965 on- 
ward seems to me to refute these conten- 
tions. As has been repeatedly made public 
over the past two years, we know that one 
North Vietnamese regiment entered South 
Viet-Nam by December 1964, and we know 
that several other regiments entered in the 
spring of 1965 on timetables of infiltration 
that can only have reflected command deci- 
sions taken in Hanoi prior to the beginning 
of the bombing. 

From the standpoint of the basis for U.S. 
decisions, this evidence simply reinforces the 
February picture that Hanoi was moving for 
the kill. Native North Vietnamese, alone or 
in regular units, were in themselves no more 
and no less aggressive than the earlier native 
South Vietnamese who had gone North and 
become North Vietnamese nationals. The 
point is that Hanoi—as we suspected then 
and later proved—had taken major steps to 
raise the level of the war before the bombing 
began. 

As to any tacit agreement, these facts alone 
seem to disprove that there ever was one. 
Moreover, students of North Vietnamese be- 
havior, and especially of the recent major 
captured North Vietnamese documents, 
would in any event find such an allegation 
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hard to credit, Is it not far more reasonable 
to conclude that Hanoi preferred to conceal 
its hand, but was prepared at all times to 
Put in whatever was n to bring about 
Military victory—and that the regular units 
Were simply a part of that policy, introduced 
after they had run out of native Southerners 
and wanted to maintain and step up the 
Pressure? 

But this historical point is less important 
than the fundamental elements of the situa- 
tion as it stood at the time. On the one hand, 
all of what I have earlier described as the 

k elements still remained—a strong 
Chinese Communist and North Vietnamese 
threat to Southeast Asia, a crucial link be- 
tween the defense of South Viet-Nam and 
the realization of that threat, and the valid- 
ity of non-Communist nationalism, what- 
ever its imperfections, in South Viet-Nam 
and in the other nations of Southeast Asia. 

Moreoyer, the wider implications for our 
commitments elsewhere appeared no less val- 
id than they had ever been. Viet-Nam still 
constituted a major, perhaps even a deci- 
Sive, test case of whether the Communist 
Strategy of “wars of national liberation,” or 

People's wars“ could be met and countered 
even in the extraordinarily difficult circum- 
Stances of South Viet-Nam. Then as now, it 

heen I think rightly judged that a suc- 
dess for Hanoi in South Viet-Nam could only 
encourage the use of this technique by Hanoi, 
And over time by the Communist Chinese, 
and might well have the effect of drawing 
the Soviets into competition with Peking 
and Hanoi and away from the otherwise 
Promising trends that have developed in So- 
Viet policy in the past 10 years. 
v. it was Judged from the outset that 
nger action by us in Viet-Nam would 
not operate to bring the Soviet Union and 
unist China closer together, and that 
the possibility of major Chinese Commu- 
intervention could be kept to a mini- 
mum. so long as we made it clear at all times, 
both by word and deed, that our objective 
Was confined solely to freeing South Viet- 
Nam from external interference, and that we 
did not threaten Communist China but 
Tather looked to the ultimate hope of what 
the Manila Declaration, of last fall, called 

Teconcilation and peace throughout Asia.” 

On the other hand, it was recognized from 
the outset that the taking of these new 
major military measures involved heavy costs 
and hazards. The South Vietnamese still had 
to play the crucial role in military security 
and above all in political and economic de- 
velopment and stability. A greater Ameri- 
dan role was bound to complicate South 
Vietnamese evolution. It was bound to in- 
Crease the scale of the war and to cost sig- 

tly in lives and very heavily in re- 

Even though the casualties and 

damage of the war remain far below what 

b Suffered in Korea, war is never anything 
ut ugly and brutal. 

The balance was struck, after the most 
Careful deliberation, in favor of the course 

t has since been followed. The key ele- 
Dents in the policy were stated in President 
Chnson's Baltimore speech of April 1965, 
and the major combat force commitment 
2 explained in the President's statement 
s July 28) 1965. These have been the cor- 
or stones of policy, and they have been elab- 
la ed and explained repeatedly and at 
cede by all senior Administration spokes- 

In essence: 

(a) Our objective remained solely that of 
Protecting the independence of South Viet- 
Wea from external interference and force. 
the declined, and still decline, to threaten 

€ regime in North Viet-Nam itself, or the 

tory and regime of Communist China, 
5 () We indicated in April of 1965 that we 
ere prepared for discussions or negotiations 
Without condition, and we have relentlessly 
pursued our own efforts to enter into mean- 

Srul discussions as well as following up on 
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a host of peace initiatives by others. Unfor- 
tunately Hanoi has clung firmly to the objec- 
tive of insuring a Communist takeover of 
South Viet-Nam, and has refused to enter 
into any fruitful discussions. Indeed, Hanoi 
has rejected any discussions whatever, ini- 
tially unless its basic objective was accepted 
in advance through the so-called third 
point, more recently unless we agreed to a 
complete cessation of the bombing without 
any responsive action on their part. Hanoi's 
philosophy toward negotiation has now be- 
come authoritatively available, particularly 
in the section on “fighting while negotiating” 
in the captured remarks of one of the North 
Vietnamese leaders, Comrade Vinh. 

(c) We continued to place every possible 
emphasis on the crucial non-military aspects 
of the conflict, greatly strengthening our own 
contribution to the essentially South Viet- 
namese task of restoring stability and control 
in the countryside and working for the wel- 
fare of the people. 

(d) Militarlly, our actions were directed to 
proving to North Viet-Nam that its effort 
to take over the South by military force must 
fail, and to extending and enlarging the areas 
in which the vital business of bringing real 
security and peace to the countryside could 
go forward with all the strength we could 
hope to give it. The total effort in the South 
remained primary, even as the bombing of 
military targets in the North was carried on— 
initially to demonstrate resolve, but always 
and basically to make Hanol's infiltration far 
more difficult and costly and to prevent levels 
of new men and equipment that could only, 
in the arithmetic of guerrilla warfare, mul- 
tiply many times over, for each addition 
from North Vietnam, the requirement for 
forces in the South. 

(e) We encouraged the South Vietnamese 
in their own resolve to move to a constitu- 
tional basis of government, a process set 
under way formally by Prime Minister Ky in 
January of 1966 and followed since that time 
in the face of all the difficulties and dangers 
of attempting to create such a basis in a 
country without political experience and 
ravaged by terrorism and by guerrilla and 
conventional military action. 

(7) We encouraged the South Vietnamese 
at the same time to proceed on the track 
that has now become reconciliation, the 
holding out to members of the Viet Cong of 
the possibility of re-entering the political 
life of their country under peaceful condi- 
tions. In essence, we seek and would accept 
a fair determination of the will of the people 
of South Viet-Nam along the lines well sum- 
marized by Abassador Goldberg’s Chicago 
speech of May 12, 1967. 

These were the South Vietnamese aspects 
of our policy. But then, as previously, the 
policy was seen in the wider context of the 
future of Southeast Asia. So it was that 
President Johnson lent our strong support in 
April of 1965 to the development of regional 
cooperation and of economic projects created 
through Asian initiative. By this vital ele- 
ment in our policy, we made clear again that 
our underlying objective was to do what we 
could to assist in the constructive task of 
bringing about a Southeast Asia of coopera- 
tive and independent nations, whatever their 
international postures might be. 

We had a security job to do in Viet-Nam, 
and were joined over time by five other 
area nations in supplying military forces 
to do that job. And we are assisting Thai- 
land against a concerted Chinese Commu- 
nist and North Vietnamese effort at external 
subversion—an effort begun, to keep the rec- 
ord straight, as early as 1962 and clearly and 
definitively by December 1964, before our 
major decisions in Viet-Nam. Our SEATO 
and ANZUS und remain firm. 

But we looked beyond these, and we must 
still look beyond these, to the whole ques- 
tion of the future of Southeast Asia, and 
to the role that we can play in assisting the 
nations of the area to consolidate their na- 
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tional independence and to improve the wel- 
fare of their people. 
SUMMARY 

This, then, is a bare-bones account of "The 
Path to Viet-Nam.” Even within its own 
terms, it may omit what others would in- 
clude. And, long as it may seem, it is still 
incomplete in two respects that it would 
take far too much time to cover. 

First, it is plainly inadequate to focus 
solely on our policies toward Viet-Nam or 
even toward Southeast Asia as a whole. Those 
policies are intimately related to the rest of 
Asia, to the implications of Asian develop- 
ments for other areas and in the last analysis 
for our own national security, and to our 
central world purpose—the creation of an 
international order of independent states. 

Secondly, I have tried to isolate what I 
consider to have been the major policy de- 
cisions. Obviously, policy is not Just a matter 
of single decisions, however fully considered. 
A vast number of lesser policy decisions have 
accompanied these basic ones, and the way 
in which a basic policy is carried out in the 
end affects its substance. I have not tried to 
cover, for example, decisions on the balance 
of effort within South Viet-Nam, decisions on 
particular negotiating proposals, decisions on 
the pace and nature of the bombing of North 
Viet-Nam, or the subtle and difficult prob- 
lem, over the years, of United States influence 
toward political progress in the South. I 
know full well that these are areas in which 
many of you undoubtedly hold strong views. 
I welcome discussion of them. 

“THE LESSON IN INVOLVEMENT" 


What, then, is “the lesson in involvement“? 

Is it that we haye been trapped into a 
difficult situation by a series of lesser deci- 
sions taken with no clear view of their 
implications? 

Is it that we should never have become 
engaged in Southeast Asia? 

Is it that we should never have attempted 
to support South Viet-Nam? 

Is it that, having supported South Viet- 
Nam in certain respects (including a treaty), 
and having become deeply engaged in South- 
east Asia, we should nonetheless have de- 
cided—or should now decide—to limit the 
actions we take, or even to withdraw entirely? 

The first question seems to me both sep- 
arate and difficult, At some point in the 
history I have recited we became committed, 
deliberately and by formal constitutional 
process, to the support of the freedom of 
South Viet-Nam from external interference. 
That commitment included a strong treaty 
obligation, and that is a clear part of the 
story. But what is perhaps more to the point 
Is that great powers must face two central 
points: 

(a) As Irving Kristol has pointed out in 
his recent article in Foreign Affairs, the very 
definition of a great power is that not only 
its actions but the cases in which it declines 
to act have major consequences. At every 
stage in the Viet-Nam story, it has seemed 
clear to the leaders of this country that not 
to act would have the gravest effects. This 
is the way that successive choices have ap- 
peared to four successive Presidents. 

(b) The second point that a great power 
cannot escape is that its actions in them- 
selves affect the stakes. When great powers 
commit themselves—by treaty and by a total 
course of conduct extending over many 
years—an element of reliance comes into 
being, both within the area and within other 
areas in which commitments have also been 
undertaken. 

Yet, all this being said, I do not think 
one can conclude that because we said or 
did A, we must necessarily say or do B— 
in an old phrase of Bismarck's. So I, for one, 
do not believe that the lesson in involve- 
ment” is that we are the prisoners of history. 

Rather, I think we should be focusing on 
the second, third, and fourth questions I 
have listed above. 
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These are big questions, and if I have tried 
to do anything today It fs to stress that the 
matter has really been looked at for at least 
the last 13 years in this kind of larger frame- 
work. The policies followed today are, as 
they must be, the policies of this Adminis- 
tration, No one can say whether another ad- 
ministration would have done the same. 
What can be said is that the underlying 
viewpoint and analysis of factors have been 
largely similar throughout the last 13 years, 
if not longer. 

This does not prove, of course, that this 
analysis has been correct. The United States 
has no divine dispensation from error, and 
the most that your leaders, at any time, can 
do is to exert the best human judgment and 
moral sense of which they are capable. I for 
one am convinced that this has been done 
at all stages. 

In essence, the question is not capable of 
geometric proof, Like all policy, it is a judg- 
ment. Our bet with history has been that 
Southeast Asia does matter, that the inde- 
pendence of South Viet-Nam crucially af- 
fects Southeast Asia, and that non-Com- 
munist nationalism in Southeast Asia and 
in Viet-Nam has in it the seeds of a peace- 
ful, progressive, and stable area that can 
take its place in a world at peace. 

Other factors enter in, as I have tried to 
summarize, and despite their variations from 
time to time remain of major general im- 
portance. But it is primarily from the stand- 
point of Southeast Asia that I would like 
to close my remarks today. How do the bets 
I have described look today? 

Southeast Asia surely matters more than 
ever. A region which may have held as few 
as 30 million inhabitants in 1800—and which 
is carried under the heading of “peripheral 
areas” in some textbooks on East Asia—now 
holds more than 250 million people, more 
than Latin America and almost as much as 
the population of Western Europe. The re- 
sources of this area are large, and its peo- 
ple—while not yet capable of the kind of 
dramatic progress we have seen in the north- 
ern parts of Asia—have great talent, intel- 
ligence, and industry. Its geographical loca- 
tion—while it should not be in the path of 
great power collisions—is crucial for trade 
routes, and in other respects. 

From the standpoint of our own security, 
and the kind of world in which we wish 
to live, I believe we must continue to be 
deeply concerned to do what we can to keep 
Southeast Asia from falling under external 
domination and aggression that would con- 
tribute to such domination. And I believe 
also that we have a wider concern in doing 
what we can, and as we are wanted, to assist 
sound programs on an individual country 
or regional basis, and to improve the welfare 
of the peoples of the area. And I do not 
think that you can do the latter unless the 
former is achieved. 

The second part of our bet is that the in- 
dependence of South Viet-Nam critically 
affects Southeast Asia. South Viet-Nam and 
its 15 million people are important in 
themselves, but they assume an additional 
importance if the judgment is accepted that 
a success for aggression there would drasti- 
cally weaken the situation in Southeast Asia 
and indeed beyond. That judgment cannot 
be defended solely by reference to the dy- 
namics of major aggressive powers and their 
prospective victims in the past. I myself be- 
lieve that those parallels have validity, but 
the question is always what Justice Holmes 
called “concrete cases.” In this concrete case, 
I think the underlying judgment has been 
valid, and remains valid today. 


None of us can say categorically that the 
Communist Chinese would in due course 
move—if opportunity offered—to dominate 
wide areas of Southeast Asia through pres- 
sure and sabverstion. But that is what the 
Chinese and their maps say, and their Com- 
munist doctrine appears to add vital addi- 
tional emphasis. It is what they are doing 
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in Thailand today, and through local Com- 
munist allies in Burma, Cambodia, Malaysia, 
and Singapore. And it is what they would 
like to do in Indonesia again. 

Surely Adlal Stevenson was right that the 
threat of Communist China is not so fanci- 
ful that it should not serve as a valid as- 
sumption of policy. And we can be more 
categorical that Hanoi intends to dominate 
at least the successor states of Indochina, 
and would move rapidly to this end if it were 
to get practical control of South Viet-Nam. 

Perhaps the hardest point for some to 
grasp is the psychological impact of a de- 
velopment such as the fall of South Viet- 
Nam in this setting. As to Hanol and Peking, 
Judgment and past experience point to the 
conclusion that it would greatly encourage 
them to push further. As to the threatened 
nations, the view of their leaders is a mat- 
ter of record. All over Southeast Asia, what- 
ever the posture of the individual nation, 
the great body of responsible opinion—and I 
invite you to check this against any first- 
hand account—accepts the judgment stated 
only the other day by the independent and 
non-aligned Prime Minister of Singapore, 
Mr. Lee Kuan Yew: 

"I feel the fate of Asia—South and South- 
east Asia—will be decided in the next few 
years by what happens out in Viet-Nam.“ 

I could multiply that quotation ten times 
over in public statements, and ten times 
more in private statements. As Drew Mid- 
dleton of the Times reported last June after 
a trip in the area: 

“Despite some misgivings, non-Communist 
leaders from Tokyo to Tehran largely sup- 
port United States policies in South and 
Southeast Asia.” 

This does not mean that every nation 
accepts our choice of military actions. Some 
would have us do more, some less. But it 
does lead to the clear conclusion that our 
own view accords with the deep sense in 
Southeast Asia, and indeed elsewhere in 
Asia, that the struggle in South Viet-Nam is 
crucial to the independence and continued 
ability to work for its people of each and 
every nation for a wide area. 

Lastly, there is the question whether a 
new Southeast Asia is in fact being built 
and can be developed. On this point, surely 
the developments of the last five years, and 
particularly the last two years, have been 
vastly encouraging. Where Indonesia in 1965 
was drifting rapidly to Communist control 
and practical alignment with Peking, it now 
stands on a staunchly nationalist basis, 
abandoning the threat to its neighbors and 
seeking to work out the chaotic economic 
problems left by Sukarno—with the multi- 
lateral help of ourselves and others. Re- 
gional cooperation within Southeast Asia, 
and among Asian nations as a whole, has 
taken great and historic strides. And it ts 
the widely accepted view in the area— 
which I share—that these developments 
would have been far less likely if we had not 
acted as we did in 1965, and if Communist 
force had thus taken over in South Viet- 
Nam. 

So all over Southeast Asia there is to- 
day a sense of confidence—to which Drew 
Middleton again testified from his trip. Time 
has been bought, and used. But that con- 
fidence is not solid or secure for the future. 
It would surely be disrupted if we were, in 
President Johnson's words, to permit a Com- 
munist takeover in South Viet-Nam either 
through withdrawal or “under the cloak of 
& meaningless agreement.” If, on the con- 
trary we proceed on our present course— 
with measured military actions and with 
every possible non-military measure, and 
searching always for an avenue to peace— 
the prospectts for a peaceful and secure 
Southeast Asia now appear brighter than they 
have been at any time since the nations of 
the area were established on an independent 
basis. 


In short, I think the stakes are very grave 
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The costs are large, and it is clear 
must steel our national capacity 
ve to continue in a tough struggle 
om those things that we must do 
t our problems at home. I find it 
to believe that we do not have 
the national capacity and resolve to do both. 


The New Manpower Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
the Johnson administration is seeking 
congressional authority to expand the 
activities of the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice under the guise of escalating the al- 
leged unconditional war on poverty. The 
legislative vehicle which would make 
USES the principal manpower agency 
of the Nation is H.R. 11280. This is the 
new manpower grab. 

Ostensibly, this bill would give USES 
a new charter which would “provide a 
more comprehensive and definitive state- 
ment by Congress” of the role that the 
Service is to play in dealing with the 
Nation’s employment and manpower 
problems. In plainer terms, it would give 
approval to USES efforts to take over the 
entire employment placement industry 
now handled more than adequately by 
private enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall that a 
similar bid for power by the Employ- 
ment Service died with the adjournment 
of the 89th Congress. The objectives of 
this bill are the same as those of last 
year’s bill, although they have been 
buried amidst flowery and flowing lan- 
guage. The proposals appear to be but 
slight modifications of activities already 
approved and the logical extension 
thereof. The extension of powers pro- 
vided for are couched in moderate terms 
and contain no extreme language which 
might alert and fan opposition. 

But careful study reveals that the em- 
ployment service bill of 1967, as this bill 
is entitled, is nothing more than a 
cleverly written attempt by USES to pull 
the wool over the eyes of Congress. The 
true intent of the bill is the eventual 
takeover of all employment functions 
of this Nation, all under the guise of 
assisting the unemployed and disadvan- 
taged. 

The March 1967 Issue of the American 
Legion Magazine contained a brief state- 
ment I prepared regarding the purported 
need for a USES charter. Although writ- 
ten before the introduction of HR. 
11280, the article is appropriate to this 
legislation and to the prevailing policies 
of the Department of Labor regarding 
their so-called need for comprehensive 
manpower services. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this article in the 
Recorp so that every Member of this Con- 
gress will be made aware of the latest 
efforts of the administration to make ad- 
ditional inroads in another area of private 
enterprise: 
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A “new charter” for the United States Em- 
Ployment Service Is the polite description 
of an ambitious power grab that, if success- 
ful, would make this agency “the manpower 
agency" of the nation. This is the goal estab- 
lished some years ago by its former director, 

luis Levine. It is a goal toward which USES 

been working in countless quiet maneu- 
2 It is the goal it sought to legitimatize 
i ough the Clark-Holland Bill, which 
Ortunately failed of enactment in the clos- 
ing days of the 89th Congress. 

The USES received its present charter in 
the dark days of the great depression. It was 
given the task of finding Jobs for the unem- 
ployed, This ts still its primary responsibility, 
12 85 USES has shortchanged the unemployed 
5 order to extend its activities into services 
Wig odere professional people and those 
5 © simply wish to change their jobs. It has 
Pen tid to have industries assign their per- 
i nnel functions to the employment serv- 
Ran of the various states, It has tried to take 
Mies the placement services of our colleges 
one Universities. It has offered testing and 
te ens services in high schools. In short, 

efforts are directed toward a day when 
any American workingman or woman who 
Seeks a new job will be required to go to the 
Revernment employment agency. Every 
S €rican businessman who seek new em- 
Ployees will have to hire them through that 
agency. Total control of hiring and firing in 
Maca by any agency would be a serious 
ts to our free enterprise system, yet this 
arn ultimate goal of those who advocate 

e “new charter“ for USES. 
ians problem of unemployment today is 

ous enough to absorb all of the energy 
and all of the talent USES can muster. Men 
Women with skill are in great demand 
Ry. They need no federal manpower 
agency. But those who remain unemployed 
ma ve great need for assistance. A recent sur- 
Mead in Ohio indicates that of 114,000 persons 
ee unemployed, 99,000 are virtually 
à employable because of educational defi- 
s, lack of training and work experi- 
ence, Fifty percent are under 25 years of 
age, with their adult life time still ahead of 
Meares Similar conditions are found in all 
tes. It is a bleak prospect, indeed, unless 
09 federal agency assigned this responsibil- 
pl renders assistance in training, and in 
ae these people. Its present “charter” 
kath, the USES responsibility and ample 
It ority to help the unemployed find work. 
De responsibility under the Manpower 
velopment and Training Act to train the 
mployed. There is no requirement for 
er authority or additional legislation. 

vr, should concentrate on the job. 
nless you, as an American citizen, ask 
Sie Congressman and Senator to take steps 
ake, Ock the government's mammoth man- 
er grab, you may well find that your most 
Own, freedom—the right to decide your 
Saar life career for yourself—will soon be the 
battlefield victim of the war on poverty. 


Funding ETV and Radio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


to r. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
le Commend to the attention of my col- 
agues an editorial that appeared in the 
edi as Democrat on July 7, 1967. This 
torial highlights the importance at- 
hed by the editors of this leading 
as newspaper to the production 
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of top-quality educational television and 

radio programs and their advocacy of 

public support of such undertakings. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 

marks I include this recent editorial: 
FUN N ETV anD RADIO 

The administration's Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1967 has passed the Senate. Included 
in the act is $10.5 million for grants to states 
to support educational television and radio. 
In addition $9 million is appropriated for 
starting an independent and nonprofit Cor- 
poration of Public Broadcasting which will 
make quality programs available to ETV and 
radio facilities. 

Although the appropriation for grants to 
TV and radio is a pittance—roughly what the 
networks pay yearly for a dozen In their star 
stable—the signs are encouraging that Con- 
gress may eventually face the real and dif- 
ficult issue in the arts, primary government 
subsidy to the arts. So far congressmen in 
the main have been reticent to approve large 
subsidies for artistic projects which have no 
measurable, practical value. 

Despite the boom in building cultural 
centers, the fact of a real cultural explosion 
in America remains to be proven. Someone 
has to pick up the tab for America’s cultural 
life and apparently it won’t be the general 
public, unless support is given in the form 
of taxes. 

Educational TV and radio, often the only 
release from the tyranny of bad taste, must 
be able to compete to some degree with the 
commercial networks in the quality and 
manner of their presentations; otherwise the 
young will continue to be drawn to the 
splashy, empty fare which often clogs the air- 
ways, following an avalanche of overstated 
advertisement. To do this, educational tele- 
yvision and radio need more than a minimal 
budget. In the past it has not been basically 
the subjects or ideas of educational TV which 
have left something to be desired, but rather 
the frequent impression that the productions 
fell short of their intensions because of 


minimal funds and personnel. 


Comments on the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967, as Passed by the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I find that 
the position taken by the Bristol, Tenn., 
Herald-Courier on the Social Security 
Amendments for 1967, which we passed 
last Thursday, is a sound and insightful 
appraisal of the measure. 

So that these comments will be avail- 
able to all my colleagues, I insert this 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

New WELFARE BILL Is LONG OVERDUE 

The vote of 413 to 3 by the House of Rep- 
resentatives for a harsh, new line on welfare 
recipients refiects the mood of the nation. 
It gives notice that taxpayers are no longer 
going to stand for making handouts a way 
of life in this country. 

As Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of the Ways 
and Means Committee, which wrote the bill, 
said, “We are rough in this bill—we intend 
to be—but we do not intend to be Inhuman.” 

Mills was referring to the changes the 
committee made aimed at forcing off the 
welfare rolis and into gainful employment as 
many persons as are trainable and employ- 
able. They must take work training and 
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seek employment hereafter, instead of living 
on the dole. 

The core change involves aid to families 
with dependent children, which has dou- 
bled in 10 years. Almost five million moth- 
ers and their children are now beneficiaries, 
They are largely concentrated in the urban 
Negro population of the north. 

As Mills said, the committee does not in- 
tend to be inhuman. Savings in the year 
1972, five years hence for persons trained 
who become self-sufficient would be $130 
million. That is only 7 per cent of the esti- 
mated 1972 cost of the program, without 
changes of $1.837 billion, Presumably, the 
rest would be unemployable. 

In addition, the bill estimates costs in 
1972 of $470 million for day care for children 
of mothers required to work, and $225 mil- 
lion for work training. Thus, $695 million 
would be spent to enable beneficiaries to 
earn 8130 million. But a break would begin 
in the present self-f system. And, if 
the bill works as intended, the earnings 
may be more. 

Briefly, the bill denies relief to parents or 
children over 16 who are deemed qualified 
to work, or can be trained for work, and who 
refuse elther work or training. They will 
have to join the rest of the work force 
instead of living on its earnings. 

The best part of the reform is that the 
reliefers will be the gainers in the long run. 


Avoiding Blackouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the massive northeast power fail- 
ure of November 1965, there has been 
widespread concern in this country about 
the reliability of the network of utilities 
that supplies our electricity. This con- 
cern was heightened early last June when 
a somewhat smaller failure cut off power 
to 13 million people in parts of New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and my own 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Last month, the Federal Power Com- 
mission released its long-awaited report 
on the “Prevention of Power Failures,” 
which contains recommendations based 
on an 18-month study of our vital elec- 
tric utility system. 

The report is a long one, but its rec- 
ommendations are so important to as- 
suring the reliability of electric power 
service in this country, that I urge my 
colleagues to read an editorial summa- 
rizing the report's major points which 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of August 8, 1967. 

The editorial follows: 

Avorprnc BLACKOUTS 

With the formial issuance of its report on 
the “prevention of power failures,” the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has taken another 
step in its effort to reduce the dangers and 
inconveniences resulting from the cutoff of 
electric service. A few weeks ago, on the 
commission’s recommendation, federal legis- 
lation was introduced to require electric 
utilities to get together and plan safe, re- 
Hable regional power systems and to author- 
ize the FPC to set forth criteria for the safe 
operation of power systems. 

Now the FPC has released a comprehensive 
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report which contains additional recommen- 
dations aimed at avoiding crippling power 
failures. Some 20 major power failures have 
occurred in various parts of the country 
since November, 1965, when a massive black- 
out in the northeast led the FPC to under- 
take its just completed study. The report, 
based on this 18-month study, proposes, 
among other things, that federal, state and 
local governments establish requirements for 
emergency power sources and see that they 
are met. It points out, for example, that only 
22 states have taken adequate steps to sup- 
ply emergency power for essential services 
and that less than half of the nation's hos- 
pitals have adequate emergency power. 

A major key to the prevention of black- 
outs, the FPO said, is the installation of 
stronger interconnections between power 
systems. To provide reliable power, the na- 
tion's power industry, according to the com- 
mission, needs to spend $8 billion on high 
voltage lines between now and 1975. This is 
an outlay of about $3 billion more than is 
being planned, Yet, as FPC Chairman Lee C. 
White observed, reliability must have prior- 
ity over economy,” even if this means in- 
creased costs to consumers. A rise in costs, 
however, is not necessarily required, since 
better interconnections could bring econo- 
mies for the industry. 

In any event, steps must be taken to as- 
sure the public of the reliability of the elec- 
tric power on which so many life-saving serv- 
ices depend. If industry cooperation, based 
on federal criteria, does not provide an ade- 
quate guarantee against breakdowns, then 
the government will have to be given broader 
power than that envisaged in the pending 
legislation. 


American Public Opinion and the Vietnam 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing news article, datelined Paris, 
which appeared in today’s Albany, N. V., 
Times-Union. It sets forth the views of 
the renowned journalist, Kingsbury 
Smith, European director and chief for- 
eign writer for the Hearst newspapers, 
concerning the position of the United 
States in Vietnam. The news article is 
titled: “U.S. Facing Test of Patience in 
Vietnam.” Mr. Smith clearly states that 
American public opinion may be the 
worst enemy the United States has in 
these very crucial days of the Vietnam 
crisis. Historically, Americans have al- 
ways sought a quick and efficient solu- 
tion to problems—both economic and 
political. 

I commend to my colleagues Mr. 
Smith’s very searching analysis of the 
Vietnam problem. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES Factnc Test OF PATIENCE IN 
Viet Wan 
(By Kingsbury Smith) 

Pans. — America is now facing its greatest 

test of patience in the Vietnam war. — 


If the American people have the stamina 
to support President Johnson's Vietnam 
policy for another 16 months, there is a good 
chance a peace settlement can be achieved 
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that will save South Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia from Communist domination, and prove 
a great victory for the free world. 

If the American will breaks and public 

opinion turns strongly against the President's 
present policy, one of the following two pos- 
sibilities is likely to develop within the next 
year: 
1. A desperate effort by President Johnson 
to force the Hanoi regime to its knees by 
large-scale escalation of military pressure 
against North Vietnam, including a land 
invasion, with the risk of precipitating Chin- 
ese intervention and a war with Red China. 

2. A compromise peace settlement that 
could win the President reelection in 1968 
but would pave the way for eventual Com- 
munist control of South Vietnam and South- 
east Asia. 

The will of the American people to stick 
it out is now showing signs of weakening to 
the point of where one of the aforementioned 
alternatives may become a strong possibility. 

If public opinion turns strongly against 
the President's present policy, he is not likely 
to continue it unchanged. 

Such are the views I have heard expressed 
in recent days in pro-American political and 
diplomatic circles in Paris. Little hope is 
held in these circles that Hanoi will respond 
favorably to new peace overtures which Pres- 
ident Johnson is reportedly planning to make 
after the South Vietnamese elections are 
held early in September. 

Diplomatic advices from Hanoi, Moscow 
and Peking indicate the Communists are 
counting on the American will to break and 
either force President Johnson to acquiesce 
to a compromise settlement that will assure 
them of eventual domination of South Viet- 
nam or lead to his defeat in 1968 by a 
Republican candidate committed to pulling 
America out of the Vietnam conflict. 

Diplomatic dispatches from Hanoi state 
that the North Vietnamese regime and the 
Viet Cong leadership have been greatly en- 
couraged by reports of the President’s declin- 
ing popularity in public opinion polls, and 
especially dwindling support for his Vietnam 
policy. 

Ho Chi Minh is said to be more confident 
than ever that if the Communists hold out 
for another 18 months, President Johnson 
will be defeated in 1968 and America will 
pull out of Vietnam shortly thereafter. 


Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, in just a 
month our Nation will celebrate Con- 
stitution Week. In this time of national 
crises, both here at home and through- 
out the world, it is well that we stop to 
reflect on the wonderful and flexible 
Government which our Constitution 
guarantees to us. Although our Constitu- 
tion was framed nearly 200 years ago 
when we were a small, isolated, and rural 
Nation, it still serves us well as we have 
assumed the role of world leadership and 
have become a large and urban society. 

Our Nation faces great challenges in 
the decade ahead—can we meet the needs 
of our domestic situation without sacri- 
ficing our international leadership—can 
we turn into constructive channels the 
energies of our alienated youth and mi- 
nority groups—can we break the circle of 
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poverty which binds so many of our peo- 
ple into hopeless and unproductive 
lives—can we encourage our free enter- 
prise system to take increasing leadership 
in the solutions of our national prob- 
lems? Clearly these are the significant 
questions which must be decided in the 
light of our Constitution’s pledge of free- 
dom and justice for all. € 

The Detroit Board of Commerce is tak- 
ing leadership in its efforts to encourage 
community consideration of the problems 
facing our Nation and the responsibilities 
of citizens to participate in the constitu- 
tional process of solving them. It has al- 
ready begun to prepare for Constitution 
Week and to encourage businesses and 
community organizations in the Detroit 
area to participate in it. As Edwin O. 
George, chairman of the Constitution 
Week Committee said, Constitution Week 
is a time to show our patriotism proud- 
ly, to highlight our yearround commit- 
ment to upholding our liberty under law. 

Mr. Speaker, the Detroit program for 
Constitution Week is an excellent one 
and I encourage cities around the Na- 
tion to follow their fine example. 

I include the following two articles 
from the Greater Detroit Board of Com- 
merce weekly newspaper, Detroiter: 

You Can HELP MAKE CONSTITUTION WEEK 
MEANINGFUL 


Never before have justice, domestic tran- 
quility, and concern for the general welfare 
been of greater significance to us. This na- 
tion was founded to ensure freedom of 
choice, of opportunity, under law and order 
for all citizens. But freedom ls not static; 
it is a way of life, and it demands our con- 
stant vigilance in exercising our unalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Constitution Week has been proclaimed 
for September 17-23 by the President of the 
United States and the Governor of the State 
of Michigan to focus attention on our rights 
and responsibilities as citizens. The United 
States Constitution sets the legal basis for 
our government. The preservation of that 
government, however, requires the continu- 
ing exercise of our responsibilities as citi- 
zens. Only to the extent that we determine to 
preserve our liberty under law will our na- 
tion remain free. 

I urge all citizens to join in making Con- 
stitution Week a time of rededication to 
American patriotism and a meaningful cele- 
bration of our liberty under law. 

You can help by being well informed and 
encouraging your family and friends to be- 
come active, informed citizens. Display Con- 
stitution Week posters in offices and plants, 
at meetings, in schools and public buildings. 
Order the booklets of “Our Constitution” and 
distribute them to employes and associates. 
The reproductions of our Charters of Liberty 
are the visual reminders of the ideas on 
which this nation is founded; why not send 
them to friends with a note inviting them 
to join you in a rededication to personal ini- 
tiative and responsibility. 

A number of business and industrial firms 
are developing window displays for Consti- 
tution Week and including articles or edi- 
torial viewpoints in their company maga- 
zines and newsletters. Plan now to be sure 
your company is one of them. As practition- 
ers of free enterprise, businessmen would 
do well to speak out on principles of eco- 
nomic freedom inherent in our Constitution 
in their radio and newspaper advertising dur- 
ing Constitution Week. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity to have your advertising carry a mes- 
sage for freedom. 

September 17-23 is a most appropriate 
time for associations, clubs, and civic groups 
to invite a speaker for a Constitution Week 
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Meeting. Ask your organization’s program 

Chairman now to schedule such a program. 
This nation was formed and prospered 

based on morality under God; in attending 

Teligious services together on Sunday, Sep- 

tember 17, families might particularly re- 

ee themselves to strengthening family 
e, 


Libraries are full of books about the for- 
mation of our country; how long is it since 
you've read about the exciting events when 
Men were building the foundation of our 
freedom? Schools will find Constitution Week 
an appropriate time for study projects on 
American history and citizenship, Why not 
take time to discuss the rights and respon- 
Bibilities of freedom at home with your chil- 
aren, too? 

Let's show our patriotism proudly. Let's 
Commit ourselves anew to the American 
ideals of freedom and justice. Let's celebrate 
Constitution Week as the highlight of our 
Jear-around commitment to upholding our 
liberty under law. 

CONSTITUTION WEEK—COMMITTEE PROMOTES 
LAW AND ORDER IN ComMUNITY PROGRAM 
"Protect Your Liberty Under Law—Know 

Your U.S. Constitution” Is the theme of Con- 

Stitution Week materials avallable for use 

during September 17-23, 1967. Flyers show- 

the poster and carrying information on 
klets and reproduction of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, Bill of Rights, and Declaration of 

Independence which can be ordered went out 

to business and civic organizations, govern- 

Ment bodies and educational institutions, 

Cultural and community groups this week. 
Constitution Week General Chairman Ed- 

Win O. George, president of Detroit Edison 

Co., is head of the program being spear- 

headed through your Board of Commerce. 

Members of the Constitution Week Execu- 
tive Committee directing dissemination of 
Materials and working with various com- 
munity groups on activities are Ray Okon- 
ski, president of Michigan-Dynamics, Inc., 
in charge of Business and Industry Liaison; 
Dale I. Sellers, senior vice president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth, in charge of 

unity ; Edward L. Cushman, 
executive vice president of Wayne State Uni- 
versity, working with Educational Institu- 
tions; Thomas R. Reid. director of Civic and 

Governmental Affairs for Ford Motor Com- 

Pany, in charge of Government Liaison; Mrs. 

Mary Ball, executive secretary of the Com- 

munity Cultural Council, head of Civic Lial- 

son; and Henry D. Brown, director of the 

Detroit Historical Museum, in charge of Cul- 

tural Programs. 

The Constitution Week poster and pro- 
Motional flyer on materials avatlable has been 
developed under the direction of John S. 
Pingel, president of Ross Roy, Inc., as head 
ot Promotion. George L. Lahodny, vice presi- 
Gent of Sales for The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, is serving as Chairman of the Consti- 
tution Week Banquet to be held on Thurs- 
day, September 21 at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. Chairman of Finance is Frank Cou- 
Zens, Jr. senior vice president of Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit. 

Constitution Week is proclaimed each year 

the President of the United States to 

emorate the formation and signing of 

the United States Constitution on Septem- 
17, 1787. 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (HR. 12080) to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, surviv- 
ors, and disability insurance system, to pro- 
vide benefits for additional categories of in- 
dividuals, to improve the public assistance 
program and programs relating to the welfare 
and health of children, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 5, 1935, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee report called for “a compre- 
hensive and constructive attack on in- 
security.” On April 19, after 20 hours of 
debate under a wide-open rule, the House 
passed the most sweeping social legisla- 
tion in history. The Social Security Act 
was signed into law by President Roose- 
velt on August 15, 1935. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day is a logical and long-needed reaf- 
firmation of our national commitment to 
mount “a constructive comprehensive 
and constructive attack on insecurity.” 
Today, there are over 23 million elderly 
and disabled people, widows, and orphans 
receiving social security benefits. This is 
more than three times the number eligi- 
ble in 1935. In my own State of New Jer- 
sey, a total of 758,661 people received 
$61.6 million in benefits during calendar 
year 1966. In Hudson and Union Coun- 
ties alone, $11.4 million in social security 
benefits was paid to 137,442 citizens. The 
impact of the changes we are considering 
today will not be small in New Jersey. 

This bill grants an across-the-board 
12%-percent increase in benefits for all 
persons currently on the social security 
rolls. The proposed increase in old-age 
benefits will lift the increasingly pressing 
burden of rising costs from those who 
are least able to sustain the increases— 
our elderly citizens. In addition, this leg- 
islation would increase the special pay- 
ments for certain people over 72 years of 
age who have not been enrolled long 
enough in the social security program 
to qualify for the regular cash benefits. 
I might add here that I have introduced a 
bill to rectify an inequity that will re- 
main in the law, in that those receiving 
private pensions remain ‘eligible for this 
type of pension payment but those re- 
ceiving some type of governmental pen- 
sion do not. My bill would afford govern- 
mental pensioners equal opportunities 
for this pension. 

In the area of medicare and medicaid, 
the 1967 amendments strengthen the 
administration of the program while at 
the same time improving the efficiency 
and speeding services to eligible indi- 
viduals and families. 

H.R. 12080 will reform many of the 
outdated and inefficient provisions deal- 
ing with aid to families with dependent 
children. Emphasis will be placed on 
work training, employment counseling 
and job opportunities. Income incentives 
will be established to encourage members 
of these families to get and hold a job. 

The child welfare and child health 
sections of the act will be augmented by 
increased funds as well as consolidation 
of separate earmarked authorizations in 
the programs for the health of children 
and their mothers. More personnel with 
higher qualifications will be authorized 
in order to better cope with the increas- 
ingly complex situations arising in the 
child health and welfare area. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1957, Health, Edu- 
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cation, and Welfare Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom said: 

(In the years ahead. .. the prevention of 
poverty will become less and less a question 
of economic capacity. It will be more and 
more a matter of planning and organizing 
to do the job. 

The amendments we are considering 
today will implement the long-recognized 
and pressing changes in the social secu- 
rity setup. By these amendments we will 
be better able and better organized “to 
do the job.” 

As the then 4-term Congressman JoHN 
W. McCormack said in 1935: 

We cannot legislate today to adequately 
meet the conditions that might exist in 1970, 
but at least we can lay the foundation today 
50 that those of 1970 and later will be able 
to more easily meet the problems that might 
confront them. 


We must have courage equal to our 
predecessors of 1935 who expertly laid 
the groundwork of the social security 
system. We now have the benefit of hind- 
sight to recognize the need for these ex- 
tensive changes and to meet the chal- 
lenges wrought by 32 years of dramatic 
social and economic change in America. 

President Johnson, in calling for these 
omnibus revisions in the social security 
laws, has faced squarely our responsi- 
bility to provide a means to a life of dig- 
nity and a sense of security for our senior 
citizens and for those of our people who 
have been left without means to carry on 
a productive life. 

I rise in support of the social security 
amendments as reported by the commit- 
tee. Although in some cases the increases 
are minimal, they will, nevertheless, 
serve to upgrade the social security sys- 
tem and they represent a continuation of 
our attack on poverty and insecurity in 
the United States. 


CSM High-Protein Food: U.S. Industry 
Contributes to War on Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House begins consideration of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1967, it is a fitting 
time to review one of the true success 
stories of our foreign aid. 

It is the story of CSM, a high-protein 
blended food which is now combating 
malnutrition in children all over the 
globe as part of our Nation’s war on 
hunger. 

CSM is particularly notable because it 
is the result of cooperation between 
American industry and the Agency for 
International Development in the inter- 
ests of starving boys and girls. 

When specifications were established 
the corn millers produced without cost 
to the Government, samples of the prod- 
uct for worldwide testing. 

In May 1966, half a ton of CSM do- 
nated by the millers was airlifted with- 
out charge by Air India to Bombay for 
testing in a child feeding program. 
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I am proud to say that a key firm in 
this effort was Krause Milling Co. of Mil- 
waukee, which is located in my district. 

The first purchase of CSM was made in 
September 1966. Since then 277 million 
pounds have been purchased to combat 
hunger and malnutrition in children in 
less-developed lands. 

This case history, it seems to me, is an 
outstanding example of men working in- 
telligently and far-sightedly for others, 
to their own ultimate benefit. 

From talking to some of the men in the 
private sector who were responsible for 
the development of CSM, I know that 
they were motivated to make their in- 
vestment of capital as much by a deep 
concern for starving peoples, as by the 
prospects of future sales. 

They were willing to make an invest- 
ment in the future. So must we. For that 
is what foreign aid is: an investment in 
the future. 

Impressed by this success in our aid 
programs, I have asked the President to 
cite in some special way those men, both 
in and out of government, who have been 
responsible for this milestone in the war 
on hunger, The White House has in- 
formed me that the matter at present 
is under consideration. 

In order to provide my colleagues with 
further information on CSM and other 
examples of industry cooperation in the 
war on hunger, I am including, at this 
point in the Recorp, a copy of a report 
on the subject which was specially re- 
quested from AID officials: 

INDUSTRY COOPERATION IN WAR ON HUNGER 
PROGRAM 

American trade associations and private 
business have been most helpful in con- 
tributing their talents to achieve Agency for 
International Development’s War on Hunger 
efforts. Assistance from the private sector has 
been of particular value in the development 
of high-protein blended foods designed pri- 
marily to combat malnutrition in children. 

For example, the American Corn Millers 
Federation, the Soybean Council of America 
and the Dry Milk Institute, and a number 
of individual private firms worked closely 
with Government (AID, USDA and NIH) in 
the development of CSM. This high-protein 
blended food is 68% gelatinized cornmeal, 
25% soy flour, 5% nonfat dry milk and 2% 
vitamin and mineral premixes. It has a mini- 
mum protein content of 20 percent and con- 
tains the essential elements for growth of 
children. In the development of this product, 
private firms produced samples of different 
formulations, and ran stability and protein 
efficiency tests. Vitamin and mineral manu- 
facturers contributed generously of their 
know how and research facilities in the de- 
velopment of premixes which would best 
meet nutritive requirements and yet assure 
product stability. 

When specifications were established the 
corn millers produced without cost to the 
Government, samples of the product for 
world-wide testing. In May, 1966, half a ton 
of CSM donated by the millers was airlifted 
without charge by Air India to Bombay for 
acceptability testing in a child feeding pro- 
gram. The first purchase of CSM was made 
in September 1966. Since then 277 million 
pounds have been purchased to combat 
hunger and malnutrition in children in less 
developed countries. 

The American Medical Association in a 
recent article in Today's Health made this 
evaluation of the product: “CSM-Mix is one 
of the newest weapons in the Food for Peace 
Program's efforts to combat malnutrition... . 
CSM ts a powder which, since it has been pre- 
cooked, can be prepared for consumption by 
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merely adding it to boiling water for one 
minute.” 

The Mennonite Central Committee in a 
recent report on a refugee feeding program 
in Vietnam stated: “Almost without excep- 
tion CSM is liked by children.” Weight gain 
was noted in infants eating the product. 

The processors also provided expertise and 
contributed samples for testing another high- 
protein food which is a blend of rolled wheat 
(80%) and soy flour (20%). Approximately 
150 million pounds of this product will be 
available for donation programs in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The Millers National Federation, Bulgur As- 
sociates and individual millers have contrib- 
uted generously of their time and resources 
in the development of a high-protein flour 
which is 70 percent straight flour and 30 per- 
cent refractionated shorts high in protein 
and vitamins. The protein in this product 
runs about 30 percent higher than in straight 
flour and the protein is of higher nutritive 
value. The millers estimate that the cost 
will be less than that of regular bread flour. 
Also the trade associations and individual 
millers have cooperated in the development 
of two blended foods one with a bulgur flour 
base, the other with a gelatinized flour base. 
Both blends contain refractioned millfeed 


or shorts and soy flour and are comparable_ 


to CSM in nutritive value. The millers are 
now providing samples of both the high pro- 
tein flour and the blended food for overseas 
testing. 

Industry has also been most helpful in the 
development of better packaging for Food for 
Freedom commodities. Trade associations 
representing the paper bag manufacturers, 
the corn millers and other processors pro- 
vided much of the expertise in working with 
Government technicians in the development 
of an insect resistant multiwall paper bag. 
After development of specifications by Gov- 
ernment and industry groups this bag was 
tested in USDA's Savannah, Georgia, labora- 
tory and in a trial shipment of cornmeal to 
Brazil two years ago. Industry food and pack- 
aging experts, as well as USDA and AID en- 
tomologists, participated in checking the re- 
sults of the highly successful shipment to 
Brazil. In view of the negligible infestation 
noted in unbroken bags, this insect resistant 
packaging has been used exclusively for ship- 
ments of CSM. 

The trade association of the textile bag 
manufacturers, the floor and corn millers, 
have been cooperating with Government 
technicians in the development of a cotton 
bag which, according to tests recently com- 
pleted at USDA's Savannah laboratory, is 
highly resistant to insect infestation. Con- 
sideration is now being given to the use of 
this bag in Food for Freedom program ship- 
ments. 


Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
it was good to see the House unanimously 
adopt the conference report on the Vet- 
erans’ Pension and Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1967. I hope the Senate will 
act on this report in the near future. 

As a member of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee I am well aware of 
the hard work that our committee has 
expended on this important legislation. 
The bill, as agreed to by the House, will 
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provide an increase in benefits for the 2 
million veterans, widows, and orphans 
covered by the act. In addition to the 
general increase in benefits, disabled 
veterans and widows will be eligible for 
additional compensation. 

As a result of the changes made in the 
law by the passage of this act, veterans 
will receive more liberal allowhnces for 
education. They will also find it easier to 
obtain the assistance they need in financ- 
ing new homes in high-cost areas. 
Furthermore, World War II veterans will 
be able to obtain VA home loans until 
July 25, 1970, instead of July 25, 1967, as 
the current law states. 

Thanks to this legislation our veterans 
of the Vietnam conflict will be treated 
equitably. They will have benefits which 
are just and which are comparable to 
benefits paid other veterans. 

There is one important failure in the 
bill as agreed to by the conference. This 
bill does not make provisions that allow 
recipients of veterans’ benefits to receive 
increased social security benefits without 
reducing their veterans’ benefits. 

Inflation has reduced the value of 
benefits paid by social security and the 
Veterans’ Administration. The House has 
recognized this problem and has taken 
steps to combat the problem by increas- 
ing benefits in both areas. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are very concerned about this 
problem. This was illustrated by the de- 
liberation of the conferees. An amend- 
ment was proposed to the legislation 
which might have eliminated this in- 
equity but further study indicated the 
amendment would have hurt more people 
than it helped. 

The conference committee decided to 
act on the total bill without solving this 
problem after they were given assurances 
by both Houses that further action would 
be taken to keep veterans from losing 
benefits as a result of the increase in 
social security. 

Now, it is gratifying to know that the 
honorable chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee has told this 
body that he will schedule hearings 
shortly after the Labor Day recess. He 
has assured all of us that our commit- 
tee and the House will work toward a 
solution. We must all be sure that no 
veteran loses his benefits because of the 
recent change in the social security 
benefits. 

I appreciate the attitude of the chair- 
man and I look forward to working with 
other members of the Veterans! Affairs 
Committee in seeing that our veterans’ 
interests and benefits are protected. 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12080) to amend 


the Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, sur- 
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Vivors, and disability insurance system, to 
Provide benefits for additional categories of 
individuals, to improve the public assistance 
Program and programs relating to the wel- 
fare and health of children, and for other 
Purposes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, at long last we are consider- 
ing our obligations in social security 
legislation—long promised to our senior 
citizens. Elder Americans were promised 
benefit increases as of July first of this 
year. This date passed, and it appeared 
until recently, that the House Ways and 
Means Committee might not agree on 
Permanent changes in the social security 
Program for several more months. For 
this reason, I joined with many other of 
My colleagues in introducing, on July 
20, legislation calling for an immediate 

Tease in retirement benefits retro- 
active to January 1, 1967, which would 
give our senior citizens a lump-sum pay- 
Ment from the existing surplus in the 
Social security fund. 

es in the existing law are long 
Overdue. Rising prices have increased the 

ps of those living on fixed in- 
Comes, Inflationary trends have eroded 
their purchasing power, and they have 
little chance to increase their buying 
Power or catch up with the rising costs 
of living 


Above all, our elder Americans deserve 
the opportunity to live in dignity, there- 
fore, I am pleased that the Ways and 
Means Committee agreed to a 12%4-per- 
Cent increase in benefits for offsetting 
the rapidly rising costs of living. I only 
Wish that this increase, or part of it, had 
been made retroactive—if not to Jan- 
Uary 1, 1967, at least to July 1, 1967. 


There are several other areas for im- 
Provement in the retirement system that 
Were not contained in the bill reported 
by the committee. Under this bill, senior 

ns may now earn $1,680 per year or 

$140 a month without losing any bene- 
ts. I feel that this provision is inade- 
Quate for those who now receive mini- 
mum, or near minimum benefits. In 
Cases, their total income including 
benefits and earnings fall below the 
dent’s defined $3,000 poverty level. 

These are two remedies which would 

cantly improve the lot of those in 
the lower benefit categories. First, we 

Ould remove or significantly raise the 

on outside earnings by social se- 
Curity beneficiaries. As the bill stands, 
there is only a token increase in the 
te nines ceiling—certainly not enough 
assist senior citizens who wish to re- 
Main productive in our society. Second, 
the bill should have established an auto- 
Matic cost-of-living increase applicable 
the benefit schedule. ‘This measure 
Would keep the beneficiaries purchasing 
Dower stable during inflationary periods, 
and would enable the senior citizens to 
tain his well-earned dignity instead 
or periodically begging Congress for in- 
to offset inflationary trends. 
Wee Chairman, while I feel that the 
lente and Means Committee has done a 
Udable job, I hope that the other body 
urther improves this most important 
Plece of legislation, Certainly much re- 
to be done. 
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Lleras’ First Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a year ago, it was my privilege 
to attend the inauguration of the new 
President of Colombia, Dr. Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo, In the August 18 edition of the 
Christian Science Monitor there appears 
a balanced, constructive analysis of Pres- 
ident Lleras’ first year in office, written 
by Sara H. Feininger. I include it, for 
the attention of my colleagues, in the 
RECORD: 


LLERAS’ FIRST YEAR 
(By Sara H. Feininger) 

MEDELLİN, COLOMBIA. —After almost a year 
in office, Colombian President Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo has won general respect as a dedi- 
cated leader with an ambitious reform pro- 
gram for the country. How successful his 
program will be in bringing about the basic 
changes needed, however, is still a matter of 
public debate. 

Dr. Lleras Restrepo brought to the Colom- 
bian presidency a well-defined set of objec- 
tives, which he began to put into effect 
immediately after his inauguration last 
August. On the international front, these 
were to broaden Colombia's commercial and 
political ties with Eastern Europe and build 
@ position of leadership for Colombia within 
the Latin-American community, thereby 
weaning the country away from its previ- 
ously almost exclusive orientation toward 
the United States. The new independence 
would be used to develop what Dr. Lleras 
Restrepo has called “positive nationalism.” 
Domestically, Dr. Lleras Restrepo set out to 
increase the effective power of his own office 
while establishing closer ties with the people. 
Most important, he planned to control the 
economy in new ways that would solve the 
worsening balance of payments and inflation 
problem. 

When President Lleras Restrepo took 
office, observers here predicted two major 
obstacles to his programs. One was the 
pressure groups, including the university 
students whose destructive strikes and dem- 
onstrations forced his predecessor, Guil- 
lermo Valencia, to declare the country in a 
“state of seige." Dr. Lleras Restrepo has 
clashed several times with the students, and 
so far has come out on top. 

Recently, when students at Bogota’s Na- 
tional University went on strike to protest 
a general raise in bus fares, Dr. Lleras 
Restrepo moved in soldiers and tanks to stop 
demonstrators from pillaging the university 
buildings. Actions like this have brought 
protests from some quarters, but have estab- 
lished the President's reputation as a man 
who will not be pushed around by anyone. 

In the other predicted problem area, the 
Colombian National Congress, the President 
has also surprised observers by his political 
Successes. For years the congress, para- 
lyzed by factionalism and a rule requiring a 
two-thirds majority for most legislation, has 
been a severe handicap to government ac- 
tion. Dr. Lleras Restrepo has managed to 
push through congression reforms allowing 
a simple majority for the passage of impor- 
tant economic legislation, and has also ob- 
tained congressional approval for greater 
presidential powers in key areas. Evidently 
an astute politician, Dr. Lleras Restrepo has 
gathered support from dissident factions of 
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his own Liberal Party by such moves as 
appointing radical leader Alfonso Lopez 
Michelson to an important committee on 


where difficulties were forecast, and has laid 
strong groundwork in all the major areas of 
his program. During his administration, 
Colombia has made trade agreements with 
Poland and Russia. At the recent heimsphere 
summit meeting, Colombia took the lead in 
promoting the Latin-American common mar- 
ket. At home, Dr. Lleras Restrepo has kept in 
close contact with the people through his 
“chats” over national radio and television, 
and by his frequent visits to various areas 
of the country. 

Dr. Lleras Restrepo's major problem, so. 
far, seems to be his economic program. A 
sweeping “economic statute,” issued in 
March to reorient the economy, has proved 
vague and cumbersome, Businessmen com- 
plain that the elaborate new controls on im- 
ports and prices are suffocating them in 
paperwork, and add that foreign investment 
has been discouraged for the same reasons. 

Ironically, what may turn out to be Dr. 
Lleras Restrepo’s greatest problem in the 
long run springs from his very success in 
most areas. Having stimulated new hopes 
for reform in Colombia, he must now deal 
with an undercurrent of doubt whether any 
government within the present system can 
really make or impose the sacrifices neces- 
sary for substantial change in the country. 
If such a competent and energetic president 
as he is not able to make significant progress 
on these basic problems, it is felt, then 
there is no reason to hope his successors 
might. 

Colombia's young intelligentsia has for 
the past several years maintained an atti- 
tude of cynicism toward the established gov- 
erning group. Although they respect Dr. 
Lleras Restrepo as an able politician, many 
of them doubt his “sincerity.” They did not 
vote for him—or anyone—in the past elec- 
tions, and many would not vote for him 
today. Compounding this hostility toward 
the government is the recent increase of the 
guerrilla movement in southern Colombia, 
which may indicate a sharper loss of faith 
in some quarters. 

The fact is that Colombia’s most pressing 
problems, such as the population explosion 
and the country's dependence on coffee ex- 
ports in a declining world market, do not 
lend themselves to quick solution under any 
form of government. President Lleras Re- 
strepo is aware of this dilemma. His solu- 
tion is to communicate these problems to 
the country and initiate government efforts 
to ease them. Whether the efforts can keep 
pace with the hopes President Lleras 
Restrepo has awoken in the people is the 
question now facing Colombia. 


The Summer Riots: Analysis Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


, OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, August 13, Mr. Jack Gould of 
the New York Times provided a thought- 
ful and incisive analysis of the circum- 
stances surrounding calls in this Cham- 
ber and in the other body for an inves- 
tigation of the role of television in 
reporting this summer's riots in Detroit, 
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Newark, Cambridge, Md. and other 
cities. 

As a former newsman myself, I could 
not help but agree with Mr. Gould’s 
hope that Congress would not conduct 
an investigation of a mirror because of 


the disquieting images that it beholds.” 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the full text of 
Mr. Gould’s article to be printed at this 
point in the Recorp: 

THE SUMMER RIOTS: ANALYSIS NEEDED 

(By Jack Gould) 

The immediacy and forceful impact of 
television has been a subject of controversy 
during the summer riots. Was the home 
screen an instrument of dangerous con- 
tagion? Was the visual example of disorder 
in one city an instant stimulus to its imi- 
tation in other communities? Was time on 
the air accorded to H. Rap Brown and Stoke- 
ly Carmichael a contributing factor in esca- 
lating the gunplay and violence? 

The sheer nature of radio and television 
unquestionably raises problems not shared 
in like degree by the print media. In under- 
privileged areas the picture tube and loud- 
speaker are the chief sources of information. 
In the dismalness of the ghetto, the TV set 
stands as the most important escape from 
the oppressive realities of the enervating en- 
vironment. The traditional essentials of life 
may be in a lamentable state of repair, but 
one way or another, the viewer receiver is 
somehow kept working. Wherever there Is 
social or economic isolation, be it the shut- 
in, the remote rural family or the ghetto 
inhabitant, the record clearly shows an ex- 
ceptionally strong dependency on TV. 

The emotional involvement that is part of 
the process of intensive television watching 
similarly is unique with the home screen. 
Reading the remarks of Mr. Brown or Mr. 
Carmichael can hardly be compared with 
seeing them in action and watching the 
gestures and intonations of speech that 
punctuate and dramatize their imprecations. 
And so it is with the combat of riot: the still 
photograph or column of type can convey 
shock but not the urgency and reality of 
darting figures on the move, the sound of 
rifle fire, the wail of sirens or sustained bru- 
tality in the raw. 

Central to a consideration of television’s 
role in the domestic crisis is the recognition 
that speedy communication is a fact of 
modern life, that the almost instantaneous 
display of the devastation of such an in- 
dustrial center as Detroit is not something 
that can be bottled up or made to go away 
by legislative restraint or noble-sounding 
codes. If television's performance on the riot- 
ing has been mixed, both the good and dis- 
appointing aspects of the coverage reflect 
problems that existed before the racial dif- 
ficulties. 

Journalistically, television cannot operate 
with a blindfold. If Detroit and Newark are 
under disheartening civil siege the truth will 
out on the home screen. Socially, it is far 
better for the country to be aware rather 
than not told that within the structure of 
the civil rights movements there are militant 
individuals transcending the bounds of rea- 
sonable protest. For the handful of extremists 
responding to such calls for disorder it is 
not to be overlooked that the majority of 
Negroes were as appalled by what they saw 
on the screen as white viewers. 

It has been argued that the mere presence 
of TV cameras or radio microphones invites 
exhibitionism on the part of a mob, and 
that early coverage of a disturbance magni- 
fies its subsequent proportions. No one will 
deny that over the years some TV producers 
and eager for visual activity, have 
catered to such impulses. The conduct of TV 
in the Watts riot admittedly was highly ques- 
tionable. But this summer, under difficult 
physical circumstances, there has been far 
more restraint, such as the use of unmarked 
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cars for camera crews, putting caps over 
camera lenses if misleading antics were ob- 
vious, and, in some cases, the delay of news 
bulletins to minimize alarm. 

If it is part of television’s job to report 
the stresses of society under forbidding inter- 
nal strains, it would seem in equal measure 
the responsibility of the medium to question 
more seriously whether existing formats 
might not be restudied. 

The front pages of national television are 
the evening newscasts of Walter Cronkite, 
David Brinkley and Chet Huntley, and Peter 
Jennings. Within an hour’s time, minus com- 
mercials, they presume to cover the day's 
events the world over. Unfortunately, global 
affairs do not always fit into a TV format. 
There are days of heavy news and light news, 
yet the evening newscasts lack the elasticity 
to deal with such fluctuations, 

One inherent drawback of TV in covering 
domestic riots or, for that matter, the war 
in Vietnam, is the pressure of time which 
leads to oversimplification of serious develop- 
ments and places an extra premium on visual 
action per se. Putting Mr. Brown on the air, 
for instance, has been a journalistic neces- 
sity, but in many of the accounts of his 
speech in Cambridge, Md., there was almost 
no detail on who the man was and the ap- 
parent dimensions of his influence. In short, 
a new figure abruptly emerged on the home 
screen, but he was not put in any kind of 
perspective. 

It is not a question of TV's inability to do 
so. After a Presidential address, for example, 
there is no hesitancy in showing reporters 
merely sitting in a studio and calmly analyz- 
ing the main implications of the speech. More 
of the same reflecting analytical reporting 
is needed in the regular evening newscasts. 

A handful of members of the House of 
Representatives reportedly threatens to probe 
television’s behavior during the riots. The 
reality they overlook is that In all probability 
TV was the medium which made them aware 
of the severity of conditions on the home 
front. In any number of documentaries prior 
to the disturbances, TV had enabled the set 
owner to be an eye-witness to the misery 
of the ghettos, but all the warnings of ex- 
plosions went blithely unheeded. 

Whatever the room for improvement in TV 
coverage and other media, the home screen 
served an essentially constructive purpose in 
showing the riots quickly. The policy has 
focused attention on the causes of the dis- 
turbances; more information, be it disturb- 
ing or reassuring, is the first step toward 
elimination of riots. Congress, one would 
hope, would not conduct an examination of a 
mirror because of the disquieting images that 
it beholds. 


Editorial Support for 4-H for Washing- 
ton by the WMAL Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to be sponsor of H.R. 12035, a bill 
to extend 4-H activities to the District 
of Columbia. Companion measures have 
been introduced by Representatives Mc- 
MILLAN, Zwack. and NELSEN in the House 
and in the Senate by Senator MONDALE, 
for himself and Senators Cooper, Har- 
FIELD, ROBERT F. KENNEDY, McGovern, 
MONTOYA, and TYDINGS. 

Recently the Evening Star stations, 
WMAL radio and television, endorsed 
this plan in two editorials. Under unani- 
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mous consent I include these editorials 
at this point in the Appendix: 
[An editorial broadcast by WMAL, 
Aug. 6, 1967] 
Four-H ron WASHINGTON 


We salute the hundreds of teenagers who 
are cleaning up Washington's filthy streets 
and alleys. We have only praise for Pride, 
Inc., the Labor Department-funded project 
that this week put nearly a thousand teen- 
agers to work almost overnight. There may 
be those who say cleaning up filthy streets 
and alleys “lacks dignity.” We belleve such a 
meaningful community service demands re- 
spect. Pride, Inc, is well named. 

This project is funded, however, for only 
five weeks, These hundreds of young people 
and others like them must continue to im- 
prove their communities and themselves, 
even when in school. Several Congressmen 
have introduced bills proposing an exciting 
solution. These bills would include the Dis- 
trict in the 50-year-old national 4-H pro- 
gram. “4-H” stands for development of head, 
heart, hand and health. Tomorrow we will 
discuss what 4-H is and what the 4-H pro- 
gram can do for the young people of Wash- 
ington. 


[An editorial broadcast by WMAL, 
Aug. 6, 1967] 
Four-H ror WASHINGTON 


Congress should include Washington in 
the national 4-H program. 4-H will help am- 
bitious young people, such as those now 
cleaning the city's streets and alleys in the 
Pride, Inc. project, to continue learning and 
doing. A national 4-H official says that, if 
Congress includes Washington, 25,000 Dis- 
trict young people could be reached the first 
year, They would range in age from nine to 
nineteen. 

Several Congressmen have introduced bills 
to include the District in the 60-year-old 
4-H program. Though 4-H was founded for 
rural young people, programs now operate 
Successfully in many cities. Some 40 projects 
have been planned to develop the heads, 
hearts, hands and health of young people of 
the inner city, Boys learn skills such as me- 
chanics, electronics, woodworking, photog- 
raphy and landscaping. Projects for girls in- 
clude sewing, child-care and cooking, 

We urge Congress to pass legislation ex- 
tending 4-H to Washington before the sum- 
mer ends. 


Statement of George Meany on President's 
Tax Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the testimony of Mr. 
George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor and CIO, on the 
President's tax proposals. I believe that 
Mr. Meany’s statement before the Ways 
and Means Committee today will be of 
interest to my colleagues in the House. 
STATEMENT or GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 

GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, TO THE 

House Wars AND MEANS COMMITTEE ON THE 

PRESIDENT'S Tax PROPOSALS, AVGUST 23, 1967 

Mr. Chairman, my name is George Meany. 
I am President of the AFL-CIO and I am ap- 
pearing here on behalf of that organization. 

At the outset, I would like to summarize 
our views on these issues, 
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We are fully in accord with the President's 
concept that a temporary war tax is needed. 
It is our view that the American public gen- 
erally—not just the armed forces—should 
Share the sacrifice involved in the war in 
Vietnam. Moreover, we believe that increased 
tax revenue is needed—in view of the large 
Prospective budget deficit and problems of 
financing that deficit—to lessen the danger 
of tight money and very high interest rates, 
Which would depress the socially important 
Pome-building industry and related indus- 

es 


However, we are firmly opposed to the Ad- 
ministration's major recommendations of 
how to increase taxes. It is our conviction 
that equality of sacrifice should be based on 
ability to sacrifice. The required temporary 
tax increase must be fair and equitable. 

Certainly some sectors of our economy can 
afford far more in tax increases than others. 
But the Administration's proposals recognize 
the principle of ability to pay only to a 
Minor degree. 

We-believe that the temporary surtax rate 
on corporations should be at least twice as 
great as on individuals. Low-income taxpay- 
ers should be exempt from any surtax and the 
temporary tax increase on other income 
groups should be based on ability to pay. We 

end some degree of taxation of ex- 
cluded income; those large sums that are not 
Now subject to taxation, such as interest on 
State and local bonds, the excluded half of 
Capital gains and depletion allowances. More- 
Over, we urge you to give careful considera- 
tion to a substantial increase in the maxi- 
Mum tax rate of 25 percent on capital gains 
from the sale of property. 

In our opinion, Mr. Chairman, the war tax 
you are now considering must be fully keyed 
to ability to pay. 

© are aware that some people have sug- 
es ted cutting or halting vital domestic pro- 
2 as an alternative to a temporary tax 
Nerease. If we put into effect, such sugges- 
tions could be disastrous and we unalterably 
Oppose them. 

We are convinced that America can meet 

the nation's obligations in Vietnam, while 
progress towards solving its domestic 
Problems. Forward strides on the homefront 
are essential to the preservation of our free 
Society. America has the human and ma- 
resources to achieve both an honor- 
able settlement of the war in Vietnam and 
A strengthened social order at home. 


A TEMPORARY TAX INCREASE IS NEEDED 


This nation, Mr. Chairman, could easily 
finance a greatly expanded domestic pro- 
7 within the present tax structure, were 

not for the war in Vietnam. It is the 
added cost of men and material for that war 

makes a temporary tax increase nec- 


1b tax increase is a war tax—necess!- 
ted by the sharp rise, within the past two 
in the size of our armed forces and in 
* tary expenditures. This tax rise envisions 
ieee of sacrifice by the American public, 

only our fighting men. 
att, tax increase in a war period is not 
range to the American people. Although 
American hails a tax increase on his in- 
tor e, we have willingly paid increased taxes 
I kaat defense of freedom in eariler years. 
ve confidence in the good-sense of the 
can people to believe that we will do 

SO again, at present: 

wae Need for a temporary tax increase rests 
sound economic, as well as moral grounds. 
420 en defense expenditures have risen 
5 5 billion between fiscal year 1965 and the 
ear that ended June 30, 1967. They are ris- 
at present. In this fiscal year, defense 
Wending is expected to rise another $5 to $9 

lion and perhaps more. 
x Mainly as a result of these rising military 
Xpenditures—coupled with the effects on 
Tevenue of the recent economic slow- 
b due to last year’s tight money—the 
Mdget deficit is increasing. The adminis- 
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trative budget deficit in fiscal year 1967 was 
about $10 billion—substantially greater than 
the modest deficits of the previous two years. 
Now, this deficit looks like it is rising to $20 
to $25 billion or more in the year ending 
June 30, 1968. 

It is not the existence of a budget deficit 
which troubles us, Mr. Chairman. With re- 
maining problems of unemployment and 
under-employment, the federal government 
should be placing somewhat greater amounts 
of money into the economy's spending 
stream than it takes out. 

It is the size and sharp rise of the deficit— 
and the financing of a large deficit under 
foreseeable conditions—that does trouble us. 
I believe it troubles most members of the 
Congress, as well. 

In fact, anticipation of the government's 
financing of a large deficit has already af- 
fected the money market and interest rates. 
Many corporations have floated new bond 
issues in recent months, in an attempt to 
beat the expected tightening of the money 
supply and very high interest rates. In the 
process, interest rates have been rising. The 
average mortgage rate on FHA insured new 
homes rose to 6.4 percent in June, for exam- 
ple. The rate on triple-A corporate bonds, 
in mid-July, was nearly 5.6 percent—higher 
than last September, when money was very 
tight. 

Mr. Chairman, I am no expert in these 
matters. However, I see many signs of the 
economy moving up moderately and, hope- 
fully, the pace will be picking up a bit in 
the months ahead. One does not have to be 
an expert to know that rising economic 
activities mean some increase in private bor- 
rowing, as businesses finance the expansion. 

If the financing of the government's large 
deficit, in the coming year, is super-imposed 
on this situation, money will probably 
tighten and interest rates will rise to new 
heights. 

We saw the effects of the Federal Reserve 
Board's tight money and high interest rate 
policies last year. Home building went into 
a deep recession, despite the need for a sharp 
increase in new and rehabilitated housing. 
Related industries, such as lumber and fur- 
niture, went into a slump. 

Tight money and very high interest rates, 
in the year ahead, will probably achieve sim- 
ilar results again. The social goal of more 
and better housing would be thrown for a 
loss. The economic pick-up would be un- 
balanced, with one sector of the economy 
depressed. Countless numbers of people 
would pay the price for such development— 
consumers, small businesses, farmers, state 
and local governments that need to borrow 
money, as well as workers in affected Indus- 
tries. 

Therefore, Mr, Chairman, we believe that 
a tax increase is needed to reduce the 
amount of the government's deficit that will 
have to be financed in the money market. 

We do not agree, at all, with the proposi- 
tion that the tax increase is required to pre- 
vent a classical inflation in the next several 
months with shortages of goods, manpower, 
plants and machines, Manufacturing indus- 
tries are now operating at about 85 percent 
of their capacity, the workweek has been cut 
down in the past year, there is remaining 
unemployment. and under- employment. 
Moreover, the labor force is expanding rap- 
idly and new plants and machines are being 
installed. It would take a very sharp and 
continuing boost of business activity—much 
sharper than expected—to reach such infia- 
tionary shortages in the next several 
months. 

If a tax Increase is adopted, the over-all 
pace of the economic upturn will probably 
be slightly slower than otherwise. However, 
the economic advance would be more bal- 
anced and it would be more widely shared 
among the various industries. 

The dangers of tight money, very high 
interest rates and an unbalanced economic 
advance are real and tangible A tax increase 
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is needed to reduce these dangers and to 
provide our armed forces in Vietnam with 
as much of the best equipment they need to 
achieve an honorable settlement of the con- 
flict. 


THE SURTAX RATE ON CORPORATIONS SHOULD 
BE SUBSTANTIALLY GREATER THAN ON INDI- 
VIDUALS 


The record cleary indicates, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the surtax rate on corporations 
should be much greater than on individu- 
als. There is no justification for applying 
the same surtax rate on both corporations 
and families, as the Administration pro- 


poses, 

Only within the past several months, Con- 
gress restored, at the Administration's re- 
quest, the 7 percent tax credit on business 
investment in new equipment. This early 
restoration was also more lavish than the 
original credit. 

The restored 7 percent tax credit is worth 
about $2 billion to.corporations over a full 
year. It is the equivalent of a $2 billion tax 
cut on corporate income. 

However, this special action to reduce cor- 
porate taxes was not accompanied by any 
action, whatsoever, to reduce taxes on Amer- 
ican families. 

We are fully aware, Mr. Chairman, of the 
talk about declining profits and a profit 
squeeze. Corporate profits did decline a bit 
towards the end of last year and in early 
1967, as business activity levelled off. How- 
ever, the decline was small and it was from 
very great heights. In addition, profits are 
rising again, with the economic pick-up. 

Let us look at the record of rising incomes 
for various groups in the economy between 
1960 and the first half of 1967: 

Corporate profits after payment of taxes 
skyrocketed 74% percent. 

Dividend payments to stockholders soared 
almost 69 ½ percent. 

Total wage and salary payments to all 
employees in the entire economy increased 
only 54 percent—reflecting increased em- 
ployment as well as the wage and salary 
gains of individual workers. 

Total after-tax personal income in the 
entire economy rose merely 53 percent. 

Weekly after-tax take-home pay of a fac- 
tory worker, with three dependents increased 
only 24 percent—and, in terms of buying 
power, merely 11 percent. 

That is the record of the past 6% years, 
Mr. Chairman, even after accounting for 
the temporary and small profit decline of 
the recent past. Profits have skyrocketed— 
moving up, far out of line with workers“ 
wages. In addition, corporations received a 
special tax cut only a few months ago. 

In light of this clear record, we urge the 
Committee to recommend a surtax rate on 
corporations at least twice as great as on 
individuals. A 6 percent surtax on individ- 
uals should be accompanied by a 12 or 15 
percent surtax on corporate tax liabilities. 
Or an 8 percent surtax rate on individuals 
should be coupled with a 16 or 20 percent 
rate on corporations. The surtax rate on cor- 
porations should be at least.20 percent if the 
surtax rate on personal income is 10 percent. 


Over a full year, such surtax rates on cor- 
porate tax liabilities would raise the follow- 
ing approximate amounts: 


Approrimate 
additional 


THE SURTAX ON INDIVIDUAL INCOME SHOULD BE 
FULLY BASED ON ABILITY TO PAY 


The Administration has p a flat 
10 percent surcharge on the total tax liabil- 
ities of all personal income taxpayers with 
taxable incomes above $2,000 for joint re- 
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turns and $1,000 for single individual returns. 
In effect, this means no surcharge on a family 
of four with a gross income of $5,000 or less, 
but the application of the same 10 percent 
surtax rate on the total tax liabilities of all 
such families whose incomes are $5,001 and 
more. 

This proposal recognizes ability to pay to 
a degree—by exempting lower-income tax- 
payers from the surtax. However, this pro- 
posal is unfair and inequitable to middle- 
and moderate-income taxpayers. 

For example, under the Administration’s 
proposal, a family of four with a taxable in- 
come of $1,999—gross income of about 
$4,990—would pay its regular tax of 8290. 
It would pay no surcharge. Another family 
of four with a taxable income of §2,001— 
gross income of slightly over $5,000—would 
be required to pay its regular tax of slightly 
over $290 plus the 10 percent surtax, or $29. 
For the extra $2 of taxable income, it would 
be required to pay $29 in additional taxes. 
‘This is clearly unfair. 

Moreover, this proposal also falls to give 
sufficient recognition to the ability to pay 
principle as one moves up the income scale. 
Families with incomes of $6,000 or $10,000 
would pay the same 10 percent surcharge 
on their total tax liabilities as families with 
incomes of over a million dollars. 

In addition, the proposal also fails to rec- 
ognize that the after-tax weekly take-home 
pay of most groups of wage and salary earners 
has increased only slightly in the past two 
years. The weekly take-home pay of the 
average factory worker, with three depend- 
ents, was $100.39 in June—only 62 cents per 
week greater than in June 1966 and $3.40 per 
week above June 1965. 

Simple application of the 10 percent surtax 
rate to the total tax liabilities of all four- 

families with gross incomes above 
$5,000 would wash out this average factory 
worker’s gain in weekly take-home pay dur- 
ing the past year and one-quarter of his take- 
home pay improvement over the past two 
years. A somewhat similar situation would 


apply to most large groups of wage and salary 


earners. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we reiterate our belief 
that the surtax on individuals must be based 
fully on ability to pay. 

Therefore we recommend the following 
proposal, which we urge you to adopt: 

Each family filing a joint return would 
subtract $300 from its tax ability and ap- 
ply the surtax rate to the remainder. There- 
fore, lower-income families—such as four- 
person familles with incomes below 
$5,000—would be exempt from the surcharge. 
A family with a tax liability of $301, would 
apply the surtax rate to $1 instead of to the 
full $301 amount. Another family, with a 
liability of $700 would apply the surtax rate 
to $400. 

Each single individual taxpayer would 
similarly deduct $150 from his tax liability 
before applying the surtax. The effect would 
be similar to what I have just described for 
families filing joint returns. 

All taxpayers, except those with low-in- 
comes, would pay the same surtax rate. How- 
ever, with the deduction of $300 for joint 
returns and $150 for single individual tax- 
payers, the burden of the surtax would be 
much more equitably based on ability to 


pay. 

Let us take the example of an 8 percent 
surtax on a family of four. At a gross income 
of $5,000 or less, there would be no sur- 
charge. At $6,000, the surcharge would be 
$12 or 2.6 percent of the regular tax liability. 
At $10,000, the surcharge would be $65 or 
5.8 percent of the regular tax. The surcharge 
would reach 7.2 percent of the tax lability, 
or $229, at $20,000 of gross income. 
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SURCHARGE ON FAMILY OF 4 
8 


x after 


Gross income Present tax $300 percent of 
deduction Present tax 
from tax 
liability 
$5, 000 $290 0 0 
6, 000 450 312 2.6 
10, 000 1.114 65 5.8 
15, 000 2, 062 m 6.8 
20, 000 3, 160 229 7.2 


Note.—See apps. |, II, and IIt for detail. 


If this much fairer and more equitable 
method of applying a temporary surtax on 
personal income is adopted, the following 
approximate amounts of money could be 
raised over a full year: 


Approximate 
additional 
Surtax rate: revenue 
@ percent... t $2, 800, 000, 000 
8 percent 3, 900, 000, 000 
10 percent 4. 900. 000, 000 


We urge you to adopt this method of rais- 
ing additional revenue from the individual 
income tax, combined with a corporate sur- 
tax rate that is at least twice as great as the 
rate on personal incomes. 

THE ABILITY-TO-PAY PRINCIPLE REQUIRES 
TAXATION OF EXCLUDED INCOME 

Tax loopholes of special privilege for 
wealthy families and corporations are numer- 
ous and notorious. 

In 1964, for example, 482 tax returns re- 
ported adjusted gross incomes of $1 million 
or more—after excluding interest from state 
and local bonds, half of capital gains and so 
on. Yet, 19 of these millionaires paid no tax 
at all on their 1964 incomes—not one cent. 

Personal capital gains from the sale of 
stock, real estate and other property are in 
the neighborhood of $20 to $24 billion per 
year in recent years. However, only half of 
these profits are even listed as income, sub- 
ject to taxation. The top tax rate on personal 
capital gains is very speclal—it is 25 percent. 
In addition, the story is closely similar for 
the approximately $7 to $8 billion of capital 
gains of corporations, 

Double depreciation write-offs of new 
buildings are wonderful if you are lucky 
enough to be a real estate investor—or an 
outrage, if you are an average citizen. These 
tax-free cash-returns add up to great for- 
tunes. After the major write-offs are taken, in 
seven or eight years, the building ts sold and 
the top tax rate on the profit is 25 percent, 
Yet this is not the end. The new owner of 
the used building writes off the price he paid 
for it at one-and one-half times the average 
rate. The process goes on and on and the 
public pays the price in inflated land costs, 
high rents and lost revenue to the federal 
government. 

Fortune magazine once described a typical 
real estate situation, involving a Manhattan 
skyscraper, On a $214 million investment, the 
happy investor made $3.3 million in after- 
tax profit after only five years. 

In his book on federal taxes, Philip Stern 
reports the following developments in 1960: 

“Eight New York real estate corporations 
amassed a total of $18,766,200 in cash avall- 
able for distribution to their shareholders. 
They paid not one penny of income tax. 

“When this $18,766,200 was distributed, 
few of their shareholders paid even a penny 
of income tax on it. 

“Despite this cash accumulation of nearly 
$19 million, these eight companies were able 
to report to Internal Revenue losses, for tax 
purposes, totalling $3,186,269." 

I shall not go on with any more of such 
details, Mr. Chairman. You are considering 
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a temporary war tax, This is not the time for 
structural tax reform, with detailed con- 
sideration of each loophole. In this connec- 
tion, we were glad to learn that the Admin- 
istration intends to present its proposals on 
tax loopholes later this year. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we believe that 
this is the right time—when you are con- 
sidering a war tax to include some degree of 
federal taxation on the great amounts of 
cash-returns that are now excluded from in- 
come reported for tax purposes. 

Major categories of such excluded income 
are: half of capital gains, income from tax 
exempt state and local bonds, and depletion 
allowances, These excluded categories of in- 
come add up to something like $13 to $14 
billion for individuals and ‘families and to 
about $9 to $10 billion for corporations. To 
permit such huge categories of income to go 
untaxed while the government is imposing a 
Special war tax, would be utterly unfair and 
inequitable. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we suggest that 
once a figure is determined for the surtax 
rate, that a tax of that exact figure be im- 
posed on excluded income in these vhree 
categories, after a generous deduction. 

On the personal income side, we propose 
that the taxpayer list his income from these 
three categories, deduct a generous $10,000 
and apply the same tax rate as the surtax 
on the remainder, if any. 

With a deduction of $10,000 per tax return, 
moderate-income taxpayers would be ex- 
empted from the tax excluded income. More- 
over, the tax rate would be much lower than 
the regular tax rates. Yet a significant por- 
tion of excluded income would be subjected 
to some taxation and additional federal 
revenue would be raised at a time when it is 
needed, 

On the corporate side, we recommend a 
similar listing of those categories of excluded 
income, a very generous deduction of $25,000 
and application of the same tax rate as the 
surtax to the remainder. 

The deduction of as much as $25,000 would 
exclude small corporations, and most medi- 
um-sized corporations, as well, from this tax. 
However, it would subject the excluded in- 
come of wealthier corporations to a low tax 
rate—much lower than the 48 percent on re- 
Ported income. At least part of the revenue 
potential of excluded income would be 
tapped. 

This proposal seems to us to be simple, 
clear and direct. It is not structural reform 
of the detailed problems in our tax system. 
But it would raise additional revenue, as 
part of a war tax, by applying a degree of 
taxation to the large sums that are now ex- 
cluded from the income tax. 

On personal income, such taxation, at a 6 
percent rate, could raise approximately $350 
million. An 8 percent rate could ralse about 
$475 million and a 10 percent rate, something 
in the neighborhood of $600 million. 

As for corporate income, a 12 percent tax 
rate on excluded income, along these lines, 
could bring about $800 million of additional 
revenue and a 20 percent rate, approximately 
$1.3 billion, 


Approximate revenue potential of taxing 
excluded income 
Personal income tax: 


Sooo $350, 000, 000 
Bil Perens so nae aoa 475, 000, 000 
2G Wardente. tase os Se A 600, 000, 000 
Corporate income tax 
r 8900, 000, 000 
SO PN iy ea 975, 000, 000 
penn 1. 100, 000, 000 
20 percent. 1. 300, 000, 000 


These estimates, Mr. Chairman, are not 
Precise. However, they roughly indicate the 
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substantial amount of revenue that could be 
ralsed by placing a small tax, after a gen- 
erous deduction, on these categories of ex- 
chided income. It seems to us that taxation 
of excluded income should be an integral part 
of a temporary war tax, if it is to be fair and 
equitable. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, we urge you to 
give careful consideration to a substantial 
increase in the 25 percent maximum tax rate 
on capital gains. This special rate is unfair— 
Particularly when the Congress is adopting 
a temporary tax increase to raise additional 
federal revenue to help finance a war. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, we are firmly 
convinced that a temporary war tax is 
heeded. Such tax increase, however, must be 
fully keyed to the principle of ability to pay. 

I have tried, Mr. Chairman, to give you, as 
briefly and carefully as I can, a-number of 
fair and equitable methods to achieve the 
President's objective of raising additional 
Tevenue. These alternatives to the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals are also practical and 
sound. They would raise from about $8 bil- 
lion to approximately $13.4 billion of addi- 
tional federal revenue over the course of a 
year (See Appendices IV. V and VI for detail). 

We urge you to give these AFL-CIO recom- 
mendations your careful consideration dur- 
ing the Committee's deliberations in the 
coming weeks. 


APPENDIX I.—AFL-CIO PROPOSAL, 6-PERCENT SURTAX- 
FAMILY OF 4 
[Income trom wages and salaries} 


AFL-CIO Surtax as 

Gross income Present tax: proposal? percent ot 

present tax 
Ct eee zr =i 
4,000 $140 —— — 
5,000 290 em F~ 
6, 000 450 $9 20 
7,000 596 18 3.0 
8, 000 772 28 36 
9, 000 $43 39 Al 
10, 000 1,114 49 4.4 
11,000 1,285 59 4.6 
12, 000 1, 468 70 4.8 
15, 000 2,062 106 5.1 
18, 000 2,710 145 5.4 
20, 000 3, 160 172 5.4 
25, 000 4,412 247 5.6 
39, 000 5, 876 335 5.2 
0. 000 9,332 542 5.8 


‘In addition to $2,400 in personal exemptions, family is 
astumed to have personal deductions of $600 or 10 percent of 
Eross income, whichever is larger. 

7 AFL-CIO proposal caiculated as 6 percent of present tax 

fter subtraction of $300 trom present tax, 


APPENDIX 11.—AFL-CIO. PROPOSAL, 8-PERCENT SURTAX, 
FAMILY OF 4 
[Income trom wages and salaries} 


AFL-CIO Surtax as 
Gross income Present tax: proposal percent of 
present tax 
33, 000 — 
4.000 $140 
5, 000 290 s.. 
6,000 450 $12 2.6 
7,000 596 24 4.0 
8, 000 712 38 4.9 
9.000 — 943 51 5.4 
10, 000 1.114 65 5.8 
11.000 1,285 79 8.1 
12. 000 1, 468 93 8.3 
15, 000 2,062 141 8. 8 
18. 000 2.710 193 71 
20, 000 3, 160 29 2.2 
25. 000 4.412 329 7.4 
30, 0% 5, 876 4a 7.6 
40, 000 9,332 723 7.7 
‘Im addition te $2,400 in personal exemptions, family is 
assumed to have personal deductions of $600 or 10 percent of 
ross income, whichever is larger. 
3 AFL-CIO i calculated as 8 percent of present tax 
atter subtraction of $300. from present tax, 
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APPENDIX I!].—AFL-CIO PROPOSAL, 10-PERCENT SURTAX, 


FAMILY OF 4 
[Income from wages and salaries] 
AFL-CIO 
- surtax as 
Gross income Presenttar! proposal? percent of 
present tax 
8 2 a — 
4. 000 $140 aah —— 
5,000 290 —— ae 
6, 000 450 HS 3.3 
7,000 596 30 5.0 
8, 000 772 47 6.1 
9, 000 943 64 6.8 
10, 000 1,114 81 7.3 
11. 000 1.285 99 7.7 
12, 000 1. 468 117 8.0 
15, 000 2, 062 176 8.5 
18, 000 2,710 241 8.9 
20. 000 3. 160 286 9.1 
25, 000 4,412 411 9.3 
30, 000 5, 876 558 9.5 
40, 000 9,332 903 9.7 
in addition to $2,400 in personal exemptions, family is 
assumed to have personal deductions of $600 or 10 percent of 
gross income, whichever is larger. 


2 AFL-CIO proposal calculated as 10 percent of present tax 
after — of $300 from present tax. j 


APPENDIX IV 
Approximate amount of additional revenue— 
alternative A 
Taz Additional revenue 
Individual Income tax: 
6 percent surtax (AFI 
CIO propos al) $2, 800, 000, 000 
Corporate income tax: 


12 percent surta x 4, 000, 000, 000 
15 percent surta 5, 000, 000, 000 
Excluded income: 
6 percent on personal 
. 350, 000, 000 
12 percent corporate in- 
CONG ot acaba eee 800, 000, 000 
15 percent corporate in- 
TS ah ae e 975, 000, 000 
Total—About $8 Dillion-$9.1 billion, 


APPENDIX V 
Approrimate amount of additional revenue— 
Alternative B 


Tar Additional revenue 
Indiyidual Income tax: 
8 percent surtax (AFI 
CIO proposal) $3, 900, 000, 000 
Corporate income tax: 
16 percent surta ----- - 5,300, 000, 000 
20 percent surtax_.._.-- 6, 600, 000, 000 
Excluded income: 
8 percent on personal 
oom 475, 000, 000 
16 percent on corpora 
wens ee 1, 100, 000, 000 
20 percent on corporate 
income =. -.- ss ene 1, 300, 000, 000 
Total—About $10.8 billlon—$123 billion. 
APPENDIX VI 


Approximate amount of additional revenue— 
Alternative C 


Tax Additional revenue 
Individual income tax: 
10-percent surtax (AFL- 
CIO proposal) --....-.- 4, 900, 000, 000 
Corporate income tax: 
20-percent surtax__-...- 6, 600, 000,000 


10 percent on personal 


Total—About $13.4 billion. 
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Credit Card for Rats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp for the benefit of 
my colleagues an essay written by Mr. 
Mark Van Voorhis, an intern in my office. 
Mr. Van Voorhis is a student at Indiana 
University. He has proven himself to be 
an unusually astute scholar, He has been 
a very enthusiastic and dedicated worker 
in my office during these summer months. 
I predict a successful career for this 
young man. 

The essay follows: 

A Creprr Carp FOR Rats 


Recent action taken by Members of the 
House of Representatives against the Rat 
Extermination Bill has proven itself to be a 
regrettable decision, Regrettable, because to- 
night, throughout our nation, 38 men, 
women, and children will fall victim to the 
bite of a rat. Regrettable, because every year 
business and the public lose nearly 1 billion 
dollars in destruction of property, contami- 
nation of produce, and food loss consumed by 
this menace. Day after day, our urban areas 
are infested by these carriers of disease and 
filth whose homes are the sewer lines and the 
open garbage pits; and worst of all, in the 
homes of those people who live in our ex- 
tremely populated urban cities. 

By a vote of 207-176 the members of this 
House shunned a bill that would alleviate 
one of the major problems in our urban 
slums; that of the rat. To the astonishment 
of many, the opposition to the bill refused to 
even listen to sound reasoning. They refused 
to debate the issue. 

From the response of the general public 
and news media it clearly appears that a 
mistake was made and an injustice war done 
to those individuals living in constant fear of 
rats. The issue is no longer a laughing spec- 
tacle, it can no longer be scoffed at, joked 
about, or shoved aside as the Republicans 
have tended to do so far. Facts and figures 
are before us. Action must be taken! 

Do those voting against consideration of 
this bill feel it is the job of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give the rat a credit card to live 
on as it pleases? It costs the American citi- 
zen $10 apiece for each rat that is allowed to 
live. It eats 40 lbs. of food in one year. Add 
that to the cost in food contamination and 
property damage multiplied by an estimated 
100 million of these rodents and you have 
a yearly loss of 1 billion dollars. Can we af- 
ford this annual loss every year and let It 
pass as @ local problem? The answer is no! 

A pest that destroys our food, cripples, 
maims and bites nearly 14,000 people a year 
is a menace to our well-being and serves no 
useful purpose. As a spreader of filth and 
pestilence, 20,000 cases of rat-associated 
disease occur in the United States every 
year, The plague is not a thing of the past. 
The Department of the Interior fights a 
daily battle to keep this silent mass murderer 
in check in our Western States. Plague is a 
disease caused by a small flea carried on the 
oily, grimy, hairs of the rat. Releasing nearly 
% million hairs over our food supplies the 
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between the bars of its crib trying to escape 
from a pack of hungry rats or an epidemic 
spreads before we realize that this is a 
serious and urgent problem? The answer, 
once again is no! 

Presently, the Department of the Interior 
spends $26,000 a year for rat control. Ap- 
proximately enough to pay two technicians. 
Is this the type of program needed to eradi- 
cate a rodent whom Mr. Walter W. Dykstra 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice says is being born at a rate of 40 every 
second or 3,456,000 a day? 

Only with an effective program of elimi- 
nating places for rats to enter, gather food 
and nest, can a program be outlined to de- 
stroy the menace. The secret to control is 
natural mortality. H.R. 11000 would have 
been a start in the right direction. 

Let's eliminate the death and injury. Let's 
eliminate the fear of ghetto families toward 
this greedy menace. Let's begin at once to 
eliminate the rat. It has been proven in the 
past that the Federal Government can work 
with state and local governments to solve 
and answer such current problems. But only 
by working together can a threat of this pro- 
portion be solved. 

We must begin here, in the Capitol of the 
United States, in the House of Representa- 
tives, to do what should have been done 
long ago. We must not deny peace of mind 
and a healthier home to those who are knock- 
ing at our door for help. We must not deny 
these people the same chance as we have for 
a better life. It is essential that we take 
immediate action to eliminate this blight in 
urban areas and put an end to this serious 
problem, Let's begin now to eliminate the 
rat! 


Indianapolis Firm Makes Inner City 
Playgrounds Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most pressing needs of inner city chil- 
dren in the summertime is for a place to 
run and play. 

Fortunately, for youngsters living in 
neighborhoods on the near southside of 
Indianapolis, the Lilly pharmaceutical 
firm recognized that need. What's more, 
the company did something about it. 

Lilly officials last month asked a local 
planning agency what could be done in 
the community to contribute to neigh- 
borhood improvement, particularly in 
providing vitally meeded recreational 
programs for youngsters. 

The result: Within a few days, two 
playgrounds adjoining company prop- 
erty were opened. Recreation directors 
were provided. Lights were installed. Fa- 
cilities were added. The necessary money 
was provided by the company. Volunteer 
social agencies assumed the responsi- 
bility of managing the areas. 

Today, scores of children are playing 
ball and other games who otherwise 
would have no choice but to resort to 
streets and alleys. 

This cooperative approach of business 
and private and public agencies has been 
noted in editorials appearing on the 
WFBM television station as well as the 
Indianapolis Star & News. 
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Because of the favorable impact of 
this program locally and its potential for 
application in other cities, I place the 
text of the three editorials at this point 
in the RECORD; 

[From the WFBM Stations] 
INNERCITY PLAYGROUNDS 


Happiness, for thousands of innercity chil- 
dren, is a place to play. Park West, the new 
pocket-sized park at Blake and North just 
east of the Indiana University Medical Cen- 
ter—was opened last week. Its Wild West 
Playground equipment and above-ground 
swimming-pool have already proved so popu- 
lar that children are having to swim in 
shifts. 

Maximum use has been made of every inch 
of this small area, which belongs to the uni- 
versity and will someday be the site of a 
university building. In the meantime the 
land is being utilized in the best possible 
way. The project was only possible because 
of the cooperation of university officials, the 
Metropolitan Park Department and neigh- 
borhood civic groups. 

Expanded play facilities to meet neighbor- 
hood needs on the South side of town were 
also announced last week. Two playgrounds 
adjoining the Kentucky Avenue and Mc- 
Carty Street plants of Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany are being enlarged and improved, as 
the result of consultation between company 
officials and the Community Service Council. 

The Council, which has stressed recrea- 
tional services in the inner city in its long- 
range program, provided the expertise. Lilly's 
and the Lilly Endowment are providing 
funds for capital improvements, needed 
equipment and staff salaries. Leadership and 
supervision will come from two settlement 
houses, Southwest Social Center and Fletcher 
Place. 

We are delighted by these two examples 
of unprecedented cooperation between public 
and private agencies, industrial and com- 
mercial establishments and neighborhoods, 
to meet a community need. Since other parts 
of the city lack playgrounds, we hope similar 
cooperative efforts will be ignited from these 
examples. 

We feel that Indiana University and Eli 
Lilly and Company have displayed an ex- 
citing concept of responsibility to their 
neighborhoods. Both have acted as com- 
munity institutions, prepared to share their 
know-how and resources with the people who 
live near the campus or the plant. This con- 
cept has tremendous implications for the 
future of our city. 

From the Indianapolis Sunday Star, 
July 30, 1967 


To Meer Pray NEEDS 


An unusual collaborative arrangement is 
bringing the money of an industrial corpora- 
tion and a related foundation together with 
the talents and time of two social service 
agencies to provide additional playground 
facilities and programs in two near South- 
side neighborhoods. 

The playgrounds are near the Kentucky 
Avenue and McCarty Street plants of Eli 
Lilly & Co., which is providing money to im- 
prove the grounds, The Lilly Foundation is 
financing equipment and program operation. 
Indianapolis Settlements Inc., and Fletcher 
Place Community Center will provide the 
planning and direction. The deal was worked 
out through the Community Service Council. 

Private industry and private voluntary 
agencies are here combining their forces 
to deal with a community problem. 

The need for more playground facilities 
and recreational programs is common 
throughout the inner city. This exemplary 
arrangement will alleviate the need in a 
couple of places. 

Perhaps it may inspire other firms and 
agencies to join hands in similar efforts. 
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[From the Indianapolis News, Aug. 1, 1967] 
Pl. AES To PLAY 


A combination of effort by public agencies 
and industry is bringing some needed recrea- 
tion places to downtown Indianapolis. 

Park West is the latest playground to be 
dedicated by the city. The ceremony took 
place Saturday as wide-eyed children clam- 
bered over the new equipment and splashed 
in an above-ground swimming pool, the only 
one of its kind in the city. 

Park West came about because of the co- 
operation of Indiana University and the 
Metropolitan Park Department. University 
officials donated the land for the park and 
playground and the Parks Department had it 
properly equipped. A Lockfield Gardens 
mothers’ committee is assisting trained per- 
sonnel in supervising the youngsters. 

Two other playgrounds will help down- 
town children enjoy outdoor fun the rest of 
the summer and in many summers hereafter. 
These are on land provided by Ell Lilly & 
Co., which also is financing the improve- 
ment. The Lilly Foundation has bought the 
equipment and will pay for the operation. 

Collaborating in this program are Indlan- 
apolis Settlements, Inc., and the Fletcher 
Place Community Center, which will provide 
supervision and planning. The program came 
about when Lilly asked the Community 
Service Council how it could contribute to 
neighborhood improvement. The latter 
agency then worked out the arrangements. 

Places to play during hot summer days are 
8 883 who otherwise would 

8 and alleys as playgrounds. 
The combined effort . shows 
these needs have been met in three areas. 


New Chairman Confirmed for Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
pleased to note that the nomination 
of Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., by President 
Johnson, to be Chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
was confirmed by the Senate on August 
2, 1967. Mr. Alexander has long been a 
friend of mine and, based on this as- 
sociation, I can attest to his excellent 
qualifications for this important respon- 
sibility. He has served the President ex- 
tremely well as a White House assistant 
since 1964, and this experience should be 
invaluable to the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

Mr. Alexander takes the reins of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission at a crucial time. The Commis- 
sion has been in existence just 2 years. 
During this time, it has had consider- 
able difficulty securing an adequate staff 
to handle a far greater workload than 
originally anticipated. It appears that 
finally these problems are being resolved, 
and that the Commission is ready to 
make a meaningful contribution to the 
elimination of discrimination in hiring 
practices. As the Washington Post edi- 
torial of July 27, 1967, points out, Mr. 
Alexander has a great opportunity to 
guide this Commission into the forefront 
of civil rights progress. 
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One major difficulty faced by the Com- 
mission to date has been the weak en- 
forcement powers contained in the orig- 
inal legislation. Now pending before 
Congress is a proposal to strengthen 
these enforcement powers by giving the 
Commission cease and desist order pow- 
ers. S. 1308, introduced by Senators 
CLank and Javits, has already been re- 
ported favorably by a Senate Labor Sub- 
committee. An identical version to H.R. 
680, H.R. 10065, passed the House over- 
whelmingly last year. Because I believe 
that the machinery contained in this leg- 
islation could well serve as a model in 
the fair housing area. I offered such an 
amendment to the omnibus Civil Rights 
Act of 1966 and was gratified when the 
House of Representatives accepted this 
amendment. I am also pleased that the 
housing provision of the omnibus civil 
rights bill of 1967 contains the same en- 
forcement provisions in its title on fair 
housing, indicating full acceptance of 
this concept by the administration. 

I urge the Congress to act favorably on 
this equal employment opportunity leg- 
islation so that Clifford Alexander and 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission are enabled to meet the ex- 
Pectations of the minority communities 
of the United States. 

At this point in the Recorp, I include 
several newspaper articles which attest 
to the overwhelmingly favorable response 
to the appointment of Mr. Alexander 
from all quarters: 

[From the Amsterdam (N.Y.) News, July 8, 
1967 
Ror WIxINVSs Laps L. B. J. on ALEXANDER 

In a telegram to President Johnson follow- 
ing appointment of Clifford L. Alexander as 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, NAACP Executive Direc- 
tor Roy Wilkins said: There has been a kind 
of tradition that entrusting the leadership of 
an agency enforcing civil rights to a Negro 
May be indiscreet. 

“This tradition has now been struck a 
timely blow. My associates in the NAACP join 
me in renewing our pledge of vigorous and 


Critical support of the EEOO as it moves 


ahead under Chairman Alexander.” 

Mr. Wilkins also commented that “the new 
chairman brings with him youth, dedication 
and intelligence as well as invaluable experi- 
ence as a member of your personal staff.” 
[Prom the Amsterdam (N. T.) News, July 8, 

1967} 
Two Native Sons 


Two New Yorkers have recently moved into 
Positions of great responsibility and chal- 
lenge. We are. sure each is capable of doing 
justice to hia new job, both of which are in 
the field of equal rights. 

In Washington, Clifford L. Alexander, Jr. 
has been named by President Johnson as the 
hew chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, His job, subject to 
Senate confirmation, will be to head a Fed- 
eral agency in charge of ending job discrimi- 
nation in industry and labor. 

In New York, Robert J. Mangum has been 
named by Governor Rockefeller as the new 
Chairman of the State Commission For Hu- 
Man Rights. He takes over an almost new 
agency. one that has been revised after grow- 
ing complaints over the work of the old 
&gency. With emphasis on enforcement and 
broader powers in the chairmanship, the 
lingering criticism of SCHR may now die 
down. 

Mr. Alexander and Mr, Mangum, both na- 
tive sons, will bring dedication and intelli- 
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gence to their new responsibilities. We are 
certain that EEOC and SCHR will both bene- 
fit from their being at the helm. 


[From Jet magazine, July 13, 1967] 
CLIFFORD ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT’s New Bras 
FIGHTER 

President Lyndon B. Johnson's newest job 
bias buster is a sleek, handsome ex-Harlem- 
ite who boasts degrees from Ivy League 
schools (Harvard and Yale), a White House 
counsel and top Negro member of the inner 
circle. Apprised of his nomination as the 
$27,500-a-year chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
in Washington, D.C., Clifford Alexander, Jr., 
quipped: It's another challenge in my life.” 
Alexander, 33, is a banker's son. 

As the top-ranking Negro on the Presi- 
dent's staff, Alexander, a legal counsel and 
civil rights advisor, quietly furnished the 
expertise and firsthand knowledge to pave 
the way for human relations advances. Aides 
recall how he took off-the-record assign- 
ments, such as informing Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. on statistics of the Vietnam war, to 
offset his (King’s) widely reported (but in- 
accurate) figures. Alexander was a back-up 
man in framing executive orders and cam- 
paigns aimed at upgrading Negroes in gov- 
ernment. 

Alexander, the first Negro named to head 
the $6.5 million, 281-staff anti-bias group, 
matches his Harvard honor record, his Yale 
Law School background and a medley of 
hard-hitting legal posts with mounting dis- 
crimination in industry and labor unions. 
“The President has faith in me," said Alex- 
ander. And I'll do the job.” 

Modest and slow to anger, Alexander's 
poised countenance often is taken as a sign 
of meekness. Friends regard the young 
scholar as competent and able not only in 
the world of law and politics but also in 
administration, 


[From the Washington Post, July 25, 1967] 
THEIR JOURNEY MARKED BY MANY MILES 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 

It's a long way from Harlem to the White 
House, but Mr. and Mrs. Clifford L. Alexander 
Jr. have made it in style. 

Today both are helping other Negroes take 
similar journeys. 

“The final gesture toward racial peace will 
have to come from the private sector,” says 
Alexander. 

Cliff Alexander's efforts are through the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, of which he is the new chairman. His 
wife is working as a member of the District 
of Columbia Board of Higher Education, 
which is setting up the new Federal City 
College. She has also helped organize an in- 
tegrated nursery school. 

Both agree that Government efforts such 
as these cannot alone achieve truly equal 
opportunity, and that the right to vote is 
not enough, either. 

He thinks that the current epidemic of 
racial unrest could be ended within a decade 
if the American people could suddenly see 
the “irrelevancy of color” in their relations 
with Negroes. 

Alexander blames the age of the tube” 
for triggering violence among Negroes. 

“The opulence of American life shown on 
television makes for increased frustration 
and outbursts of discontent among Negroes,” 
he said. “TV has opened my people's eyes to 
the discrepancies in American life as nothing 
else could do. 

“A few far-seeing industries are offering 
job programs to Negroes which provide 
mathematics, 


All industry, he says, will have to do this 
eventually, if “this generation of Negroes is 
to catch up with the rest of the Nation.” 

The Alexanders live with their two young 
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children in a newly restored, three-story 
brick house on C Street behind the Capitol. 
It has every modern convenience with cen- 
tral air-conditioning. Tastefully furnished, 
the home's walls reflect talents of Mrs. Alex- 
ander, an artist in several media, 

As President Johnson’s former Deputy 
Special Counsel, Cliff Alexander and his wife 
are frequent guests at White House social 
functions. 

At home in his own neighborhood, Alex- 
ander keeps in touch with his people’s prob- 
lems virtually in his own back yard. Near 
him is a playground where he shoots basket- 
balls with teen-age players. Most know him 
only as a fine athlete, not as the friend and 
aide of the President. 

The Alexanders grew up together in 
Harlem. He is 33, four years older than she. 
They went through the same neighborhood 
schools, and then he went off to Harvard 
where he graduated cum laude and got his 
law degree at Yale. She went to Radcliffe to 
major in architectural sciences. 

Both have known first-hand the prejudice 
against their race, but Washington has less, 
they say. 

“Washington has welcomed us,” Alexander 
says. 

“Unless, of course, we wanted to buy a 
house in Virginia or Maryland or if I wanted 
to go to lunch at the Metropolitan Club or 
play golf at the nearby country clubs. Then 
I don't think I would be welcome,” 

The Alexanders have two children, Elizą- 
beth, 5, and Mark, 3. 


{From the Washington Post, July 27, 1967] 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Senate Labor Committee is scheduled 
today to consider the nomination of Clifford 
L. Alexander Jr., to serve as chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
Presumably the Committee will conclude that 
he ought to have the job. He has exceptional 
qualifications for it in terms of character 
and experience; and it seems highly appro- 
priate that the chairmanship should be filled 
at this time by a Negro with genuine fervor 
for the Commission's purposes. Mr. Alexander 
has had training for the tasks ahead of him 
as executive director of Harlem Youth Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited in New York. And his 
more recent service as an aide to President 
Johnson has undoubtedly given him some 
knowledge of how to get things done in 
Washington. 

The EEOC has not been conspicuously 
successful to date. But it has done a good 
deal of essential preparatory spade work in 
the development of technical assistance pro- 
grams which can help employers to change 
basic hiring and promotion policies so as to 
enhance opportunities for Negroes. Equality 
of opportunity can be a reality only through 
training which enables workers to overcome 
handicaps and disadvantages of birth and 
background. The EEOC must do much more 
than a policing job; it must do an affirmative 
promotion job, This will demand of its chair- 
man much more than the charm and per- 
suasiveness Mr. Alexander has already dem- 
onstrated. It will demand drive and tough- 
ness. We hope he will bring these qualitics 
to the opportunity ahead of him. 


BIOGRAPHY OF CLIFFORD L. ALEXANDER, JR. 

On June 27, 1967, President Johnson an- 
nounced his attention to nominate Mr. Clif- 
ford L. Alexander, Jr., to be Chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
succeeding Stephen N. Shulman, whose term 
expired July 1, 1967. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION OF MR, ALEXANDER 

Present position 

Deputy Special Counsel to the President, 

The White House. 
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Education 


A.B., Harvard University, Cum Laude, 1955. 
LL.B., Yale Law School, 1958. 


Previous experience 

Successively Deputy Special Assistant, As- 
sociate Special Counsel, and Deputy Special 
Counsel to the President, 1964 to present. 

Foreign Affairs Officer, National Security 
Council, 1963-1964. 

Private Law Practice, New York City, 1963. 

Program and Executive Director, Harlem 
Youth Opportunities Unlimited, 1962-1963. 

Executive Director of the Manhattanville 
Hamilton Grange Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion Project, 1901-1962. 

Assistant Director Attorney for New York 
County, 1959-1961. 

Born September 21, 1933, New York City. 
Married in 1959 to Adele Logan. Two children. 
Home: 247 G Street SW., Washington, D.C. 

First Marshal of class, Harvard University. 

President, local chapter, Phi Delta Phi, 
International legal fraternity while at Yale 
Law School. 

Contributor, The Newcomers—Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in a Changing Metropolis (by 
Oscar Handlin). 

Military data 


United States Army, 1958-1959. 


Senate Joint Memorial 9 of the Oregon 
Legislative Assembly—1967 Regular 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, since 
the inception of Oregon's statehood, and 
up to the present time, fishing has ranked 
as a major natural resource industry in 
the State of Oregon. 

Cititzens of both the Oregon coast and 
the interior of the State have become 
genuinely alarmed over the foreign 
threats both to this major resource and 
to the effects on the economy of the State 
of foreign exploitation of this resource. 

It is against this background of con- 
cern that I enter in the Recorp a copy of 
Oregon State Senate Joint Memorial 9 
recently adopted by both houses of the 
Oregon Legislature: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 9 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, in Congress assembled, the Secretary of 
the Interior and the President of the 

United States: 

We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the importance and nutritional 
value of fish and shellfish in the world (fish 
protein concentrate) and the American diet 
are becoming increasingly more important as 
a protein resource; and 

Whereas our federal agencies involved have 
found on three occasions since 1953-54 that 
our domestic trawl fish industry was being 
hurt or injured by importations, and yet 
executive administrative action has not been 
forthcoming to provide this needed protec- 
tion; and 

Whereas the United States domestic fishery 
production has decreased and diminished 
consistently since 1954 to the point of hav- 
ing dropped in world production from sec- 
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ond place to fifth place (1964) with Norway 
overtaking the United States in 1966; and 

Whereas the domestic fishing industry, 
having been severely criticized for not havy- 
ing upgraded itself, has found so doing 
impossible as long as any and all foreign na- 
tions can so conveniently ship fishery prod- 
ucts into the United States; and 

Whereas the United States production of 
these species in 1966 was only 19.2 percent 
of the total United States supply and that 
from imports was 80.8 percent (U.S.D.I. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries Annual Sum- 
mary, “Packaged Fishery Productse—1966,” 
C.F.S. No, 4343); and 

Whereas foreign fishing on our coasts and 
importations are one and the same prob- 
lem, and are destroying the domestic trawl 
industry; and 

Whereas the processing plants of Oregon 
are limiting the landings of otter trawled 
seafoods due to the heavy and steadily in- 
creasing imports of similar species; now, 
therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: (1) The Congress of 
the United States is memorialized to take 
appropriate action to ensure and provide a 
sound and healthy domestic trawl fishery 
through quota protection on such imported 
products. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to each 
member of the Oregon Congressional Dele- 
gation. 

CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
Secretary oj Senate. 
E. D. “Dozsss” Ports, 
President of Senate. 
F. F. MONTGOMERY, 
Speaker of House. 


Fewer Women Inmates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the serious problems 
facing American society today is that of 
crime and criminal rehabilitation. It was 
reassuring for me to read recently that 
the Office of Economic Opportunity has 
been credited with considerable progress 
in reducing the number of inmates at the 
Massachusetts State Correctional Insti- 
tution for Women. I was reassured but 
not surprised. We know that poverty 
breeds crime and violence. Because the 
OEO is successfully attacking poverty in 
this Nation, by orderly and peaceful 
means, it has also greatly assisted the 
battle against crime and lawlessness. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the OEO and its dy- 
namic director, Sargent Shriver, should 
be highly commended for their signif- 
icant efforts toward achieving a just and 
orderly America. 

I include in the Recorp a brief article 
from the July 31 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor mentioning the OEO's 
progress in this field: 

Fewer WOMEN INMATES - 

Boston — The number of inmates at the 
state correctional institution for women has 
dropped, but those still in the institution 
were described by the superintendent as 
“younger, better educated, and in for more 
serious offenses.” 
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In a radio interview (WBZ), Mrs. Betty 
Cole Smith said the drop in inmate popula- 
tion from 250 to 135 was due in part to the 
poverty programs out of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity” and to a change in the 
public's attitude toward prison inmates. 

Mrs. Smith said about 150 women from the 
community go to the institution each week 
as volunteer workers. She said they have 
learned that the inmates “are not dangerous 
criminals and don't have horns.” 

“Greater permissiveness, lack of control as 
far as the home is concerned,” was given by 
Mrs, Smith as the reason for the increased 
seriousness of the offenses committed. 


The Democratic Party and Its Democratic 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of dissent within political parties in 
America is fundamental to the preserva- 
tion of the two-party system. It is a well 
known fact that the Democratic party 
is a party of diverse views—yet one which 
traditionally has been able to unite be- 
hind the common goals of prosperity and 
equality for all. 

In this sense dissent is not inconsistent 
with party unity. Dissent is carried on 
withi nthe party, within the general 
framework of party ideals and goals. 
When we disagree with the party, we do 
so not in the sense of disagreeing with 
the broad ideals and approach but with 
the particular method employed at that 
point in time. The Democratic party and 
the Nation have a great President. He 
has guided into law one of the most pro- 
gressive and forward looking platforms 
in history. He has brought the Federal 
Government into a creative partnership 
with States and local governments in an 
effort to meet human needs in education, 
health, housing and the war against 
poverty. 

During the 90th Congress we have de- 
bated some of the most frustrating and 
difficult problems in the history of our 
Nation. The Vietnam war continues to 
escalate, riots have broken out in ghettos 
in cities across the country and a huge 
budget deficit must be met by the ad- 
ministration. 

On the majority side of the political 
aisle many have found it expedient to 
criticize and protest without proposing 
alternatives. Some have looked at the 
results of public opinion polls and have 
decided that the best course to follow is 
that which places them in a position of 
having differed with the President. It is 
each Member’s right to do that, but it is 
his duty to recognize that it is not 
enough to differ with the President 
purely for the sake of doing so. 

The loyal opposition has found it easy 
to protest and criticize. They, too, have 
offered no alternatives—no new con- 
structive suggestions to deal with the 
complex problems facing our Nation. 
They offer no leadership. 


We, the majority party, must provide 
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that leadership and must remain a 
united party. 

Let me make it quite clear that the 
brand of party unity which I support is 
not that which means blind and unrea- 
soned adherence to the formal policy 
dictates of the administration. Party 
unity is a subtle concept which, in its 
most fundamental aspect, means an ac- 
ceptance of the broadly conceived ideol- 
ogy of the political party. It means 
working within the framework of the 
Party to effect those changes which are 
essential to the progressive development 
of our society. To disagree on any spe- 
cific issue or set of issues is not to disas- 
Sociate oneself from his party. The party 
is strong because it allows such dissent 
and and will be stronger in the future 


by encouraging the expression of indi- 


Vidual opinon. 

I have cast my vote in this Chamber 
a number of times against the adminis- 
tration stand. This year, I voted to cut 
the NASA and Public Works appropria- 
tions. I voted against the appropriation 
for development of a supersonic trans- 
Port, And I am now engaged in efforts 
to defeat the proposed 10-percent tax 
Surcharge unless and until we place a 
tax on loophole income and reach those 
who avoid their contribution to the Na- 
tion's obligations through various tax 
loopholes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I have 
differed with the President on these is- 
Sues, I beileve that he is qualified, as no 
other man is, to be this Nation’s Chief 
Executive. His record is one of excel- 
lence, it is unparalleled in our Nation’s 
history. He has completed in 4 years the 
work begun by three of his Democratic 
Predecessors spanning over 30 years. He 
is the leader of our party and we, as 
Members of the Democratic Party, can 
be proud to have him as our leader. 

I urge my colleagues in the Democratic 
Party to review the record of our Pres- 
ident—the record of our party—and the 
meaning of party unity. Let the people 
know that we are and will continue to 
be united in the true sense of that 
word. We will be stronger as a party 
and the people of the United States will 
Teceive the benefits from our strength. 

Let the Democratic Party go “from 
strength to strength.” 


Editorial Expresses Feeling of Frustration 
by Many Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Harry Yockey, 
Veteran editor of the Daily Reporter in 
Dover, Ohio, is one of the most gentle 
Men I know, but he has a special talent 
for expressing indignation in language 
that everyone can understand and appre- 
Ciate. One of his hard-hitting editorials 
recently summed up the anger, frustra- 
tion, and apprehensions of many of his 
readers, and several were moved to clip 
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and forward it to me. Though not every- 
one will agree with everything Mr. 
Yockey has to say, I think it is well worth 
reading as an expression of how millions 
of Americans are reacting to the events 
of recent weeks and months. Perhaps 
it is an indication that the real revolu- 
tion in this country is going to come 
from fed-up and disgusted middle-class 
Americans in hundreds of communities 
across the land who have come to the 
conclusion that it is time for a change in 
Washington. 
The article follows: 
Eprror’s COMMENT 


(By Harry Yockey) 

America has had enough of senseless life 
taking and wide spread property destruction 
in the name of civil rights. 

America has had enough of the loud- 
mouthed, brazen exhorters who incite blind 
followers to shoot, burn and loot, 

America has had enough of H. Rap Brown, 
who said “We'll burn the country down, 
honkies (whites) and all.” 

America has had enough of Stokely Car- 
michael, who was quoted from Havana as 
saying we applied war tactics of the guerril- 
las in Newark and we're preparing groups of 
urban guerrillas for our defense in cities.” 

America has had enough of Adam Clayton 
Powell, who yells from his Bimini retreat 
that “riots are a necessary phase of the black 
revolution” and that there will be other up- 
heavals unless Negroes are nominated to 
Congress “by September.” 

America has had enough of those who de- 
mand that they receive, scot-free, housing 
and other common necessities which others 
earn through hard work. 

America has had enough of the unquali- 
fied and their commands for equal employ- 
ment simply because of color. 

America has had enough of the politicians 
including President Johnson, who try to 
make hay by placing the blame for the un- 
controlled rioting and burning on each other. 

America has had enough of national leg- 
islators who apparently would rather vote 
millions in tax money for “disaster relief” 
than incur the wrath of some voters and 
enact laws that, in no uncertain terms, will 
curb racists. 

America has had enough of the congres- 
sional reticence in approving a gun control 
law, aimed at preventing the “guerrillas” 
from arming themselves so they can wage 
a civil rights rooftop war on policemen, fire- 
men, innocent citizens or anyone else they 
decide to snipe at. 

America has had enough of youths, old 
enough for military service, who race through 
streets hurling firebombs and rocks while 
a half million others are fighting a war in 
Vietnam. 

Yet, America has had enough. But just the 
mere saying that enough's enough isn't 
enough. 

It is time for every American, who loves 
his country, to give sober thought to today’s 
conditions and to weigh how he might help 
correct them. 

It is time to recognize that the vast ma- 
jority of Negroes are honest, conscientious, 
hard-working, respectable citizens who ask 
only an equal chance in the land of plenty 
and who want no part of the lawlessness 
that's putting the nation to shame. 

It is time for the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties to declare a moratorium on 
their political bickering and work in com- 
plete harmony to bring the United States 
out of the civil rights chaos. 

It is time for the Johnson administration, 
all senators and all representatives in Wash- 
ington to stop the flow of foreign aid to un- 
appreciative countries, and especially those 
in league with the communists, and channel 
the money into an allout effort to alleviate 
suffering and misery in the United States. 
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It is time for Congress to put a halter on 
the U.S. Supreme Court, whose rulings have 
alded the country’s criminal element and 
fostered a freedom to pillage and kill at will. 

It is time for stringent laws that provide 
imprisonment for any and all who have been 
taking advantage of free speech to encour- 
age utter destruction and defiance of the 
government. 

It is time for an understanding that tax- 
payers’ dollars will not be used to replace 
buildings wrecked or destroyed as were those 
in Detroit and thereby, in effect, rewarding 
the rioters. 

It is time for the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws which compel penny-pinching 
landlords to keep housing properties in re- 
spectable condition and limit occupancy to 
a sensible number. 

It is time to acknowledge the Communist 
party as an enemy and, even if constitutional 
changes are necessary, deport every Red to 
a country of his choice. 

It is time to forego dilly-dallying and di- 
rect the full manpower of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation into an intensive trackdown 
of those who organize, engineer and partici- 
pate in wanton rioting. 

It is time to open the doors of all educa- 
tional institutions to Negroes and give them 
an equal chance to seek and absorb the 
knowledge to which they are entitled and 
which they must have to fulfill their roles 
as good countrymen. 

It is time for every city and every hamlet 
to do something about undesirable housing 
for poor whites and Negroes, and to encour- 
age private capital to join in investing in 
America's future. 

It is time to rid the welfare rolls of loafers 
and leeches and sterilize women who don’t 


care who fathers their children as long as . 


taxpayers see to their care. 

It is time for the nation to wake up to 
the truth that it has 2 wars on its hands, 
one in Vietnam and one in America; that 
one must be fought with bullets and the 
other with laws and humanitarianism. 

Yes, it is time, and no community regard- 
less of size, is in a position to say “it can't 
happen here.” All are vulnerable. 

Communities must work together, or 
separately, to eradicate undesirable condi- 
tions, no matter their nature, 
that the big cities now are in trouble because, 
from the time they were small, nobody 
cared enough to insist upon day-to-day 
housecleaning. 

Communities must recognize that prej- 
udices and petty jealousies are deterrents 
which slow or stop progress and kindle re- 
sentments that become fuel for destructive 
elements. 

Communities must show appreciation for 
those citizens who volunteer many hours of 
their time in unrewarding public service de- 
signed to foster betterment, instead of ac- 
cusing them of ulterior motives, such as self- 


in. 

Communities must be wary of those who 
would deny low-income families or senior cit- 
izéns a better lot in life for fear it may take 
a few pennies off their income. 

Communities must not be swayed by those 
who, because they didn't think of it first, 
throw they're- -to-run- us“ rocks in 
the path of possible improvements. 

Communities must be alert to possibilities 
of anticipation in all federal programs for 
which money has been allocated, right or 
wrong, and which will go to those with 
enough desire that they formulate plans and 
made application for grants. 

Communities must take a renewed interest 
in their law enforcement agencies, making 
certain they are adequately staffed, properly 
trained and fully equipped for any emergency 
involving life and property. 

Communities must not be lackadaisical as 
they read of terror elsewhere because not just 
one segment but all of America is facing a 
rebellion that has been brewing many scores 
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of years as a large part of the population 
looked down its collective nose at those it was 
keeping under foot. 

The time for talking Js past. The times de- 
mand action, the kind of action that will 
eradicate the spoilers, establish equal rights 
on a sound and sensible plateau and bring 
harmony to a nation that has grown and 
prospered on a foundation established on life, 
liberty and happiness. 


er — y 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
E THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trri 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
BIONAL Rrconb, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrux 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7\4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rollealis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents er papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
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7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—Iif man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Reconrp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Can- 

shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
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by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of s 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authoriged bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Former U.S. Senator Homer E. Capehart 
Named National Chairman of USO Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Indiana lost the voice of one of its finest 
Sons ever to sit in the U.S, Senate when 
Senator Homer Capehart was defeated 
for reelection in 1962. He has been sorely 
Missed by all those who knew him, and 
Were proud to count him among their 
friends. 

It is totally in keeping with the devo- 
tion to public service that this man 
always had that he should remain busy 
and active in business, patriotic, political, 
and civic affairs since he left the Senate. 
Now, another position of great responsi- 
bility has been given to him, by his being 
Named national chairman of the United 
Service Organization fundraising drive. 
The USO could not have picked a finer 
rican for the job, and those of us 
Who are privileged to know him are con- 
fident he will render to the USO the same 
Outstanding and selfless service he gave 
to his State and to his country when he 
Was a Member of the Senate. 
The following article from the August 
4, 1967, Indianapolis Star, gives the de- 
of Senator Capchart’s appoint- 
Ment: 
Carxhanr Mabr CHARMAN OF NATIONAL USO 
Drrve 

Former United States Senator Homer E. 
Qapehart (R-Ind.) yesterday was named 
national chairman of the United Service 

tion funding-raising drive which in- 
Cludes an Indiana quota of $201,375 from 
United Fund or Community Chest drives. 
The announcement was made yesterday 
by retired United States Air Force Gen. 
ett (Rosy) O'Donnell Jr., national 
President of the USO, at a luncheon in the 
na National Bank. Representatives of 
business, industry, labor unions, clergy, and 
Military and government agencies attended. 

O'Donnell stressed the USO is strictly an 
expression of civilian concern for the man 
and woman in uniform. He declared. 

“Many of these young 18 and 19-year-olds 
are away from home for the first time in 
their lives. In Vietnam, they've been tossed 
into a dirty war, vicious war, a meat-grinder, 
and they need whatever we can offer to 
Make their lives more comfortable.” 

He sald United States forces in Vietnam 

ve increased from 800 in 1963 to 500,000 
&t the present time, necessitating more help 
from the USO. 

He said civilian participation In USO cam- 
Paigns should be Increased “because of the 
Worry for the welfare of our men fighting in a 
War, not declared and apparently with no vic- 
tory in sight according to the ground rules.” 

He pointed out that USO receives no money 

m the government and relies mostly on 
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contributions from Community Chest or 
United Fund drives in local communities. 

Russell W. McDermott of Indianapolis, re- 
gional chairman of a four-state area includ- 
ing Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio, said 
increased efforts will be made this year to 
collect USO funds from Indiana towns and 
cities that have no Community Chest or 
United Fund programs. 

He also said that of Indiana's 420 banks, 
about 200 banks have not made any contri- 
butions. 

“It isn't because they have refused to do 
s50, they just haven't been asked since they 
are not tied in with any local fund-raising 
project,” McDermott sald. 

Gen. O'Donnell paid tribute to Capehart, 
who served as an Army private in World War 
I, as a highly regarded, loyal and patriotic 
American. 

Capehart quipped: 

“The people of Indiana retired me three 
years ago and I’ve been on vacation. Gen. 
O'Donnell is about the only man who could 
talk me back to going to work.” 


Conservation Overused, Misunderstood 
Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
much of the controversy surrounding 
the proposals for establishment of a 
Redwood National Park in my First Con- 
gressional District of California is gen- 
erated by a misunderstanding of the 
differences between the terms “preser- 
vation” and “conservation.” 

Interpretation of these often-used 
terms are as various as the people inter- 
ested in the outdoors. Richard Alden 
Knight, writing in the June 12 edition 
of the Hartford, Conn., Courant, has in- 
terpreted the terms as succinctly as any- 
one in my experience and has applied 
them to the proposals for a Redwood 
Park. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place in the Recor the attached article 
written by Mr. Knight. It is my hope 
to continue to provide my colleagues 
with information that I think helps tell 
the redwood story. I hope all Members 
will read its contents because I sincerely 
believe it will help to clarify what I am 
attempting to accomplish in my Red- 
wood-to-the-Sea conservation package. 

The article follows: 

CONSERVATION OVERUSED, MISUNDERSTOOD 

Wond 
(By Richard Alden Knight) 

Perhaps the most overused (and easily 
the most misunderstood; word in our every- 
day language is the term “conservation”. It 
has been applied to a multitude of outlets, 


not all of them apt and proper. Far too often, 
it is used in the same breath as the word 
“preservation”... this in itself not correct. 
Conservation ts the logical and continuing 
use of a resource, a use designed to further 
the resource while harvesting its potential 
within its limits. 

The term “preservation” is reactionary, 
dedicated to the premise that all should re- 
main, forever and a day, as it Is today. Such 
thinking went out with the last of the great 
buggywhip factories, but unfortunately, its 
very existence today in legislative proposals 
is due to the lamentable fact that our elected 


reasoning 

have no place in hard, logical fact. To pre- 
serve in many cases means to waste, to allow 
a resource to grow fallow and useless. 

Preservation can be (and should be) ap- 
plied to our endangered species of wildlife. 
Conservation has assured over the years that 
other species remain in a status quo (or far 
better) position. This has shown to be the 
case in the whitetail] deer populations across 
the nation , . . it also applies in excellent part 
to our forests and our inland fish popula- 
tions. It does not apply, in any degree, to a ` 
resource that is damaged and in dire need 
of upgrading. Here you could mention air 
and water pollution, estuary controls, sea- 
shore areas and defiled mountains where 
strip mines have left their ugly scars. 


DENIES TREE THEORY 


There is a move afoot these days to save“ 
the redwood, that stately tree that grows 
on our Pacific coastlines. Attributing lum- 
ber interests with crass greed and lack of 
public interest, the Save The Trees factions 
are agitating for tremendous land parcel 
grabs of existing growths, saying that unless 
the trees are saved, there will be no more, 
This is not true. 

The Sequoia sempervirens or redwood has 
been falsely attributed to be a slow-growing 
species when in fact it is one of the fastest 
growing trees in existence. Second growth 
redwoods can reach a height of 90 per cent 
of their old growth neighbors in less than 
® century. Unlike most of the conifers, the 
redwood has the capacity to reproduce itself 
from a stump, shooting forth vigorous 
sprouts to grow within weeks after cutting. 
Yet let this same tree die from old age and 
its sprouting capacity dies with it. 

“If we lose the redwood in America, we 
could never replace them.” Not True! Even 
if all the redwood forests in America died 
tomorrow, the trees can be found on five 
continents of the world. They are thriving 
in Algeria, Brazil, Burma, France, Mexico, 
Spain, Switzerland and Uruguay. New Zea- 
land, by far the best suited of all areas for 
their growth, has a 64-year-old plantation 
near Rotarua hitting heights of 140 feet 
with diameters of three feet. A 23-year-old 
plantation in Wales, here in the fog and 
damp, is 75 feet high today. A similar 94- 
year-old plantation is now 111 feet high. 

CONFUSE REDWOOD, SEQUOIA 

There is a habit afoot today to confuse the 
redwood with the giant sequoia, Actually, 
the word sequoia is a generic term applied to 
two species, the above-named redwood and 
the Sequoia gigantea, the giant sequola. The 
latter is native to the middle slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada of California while the red- 
wood is confined to the Pacfiic Coast, within 
reach of the ocean fogs from Monterey 
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County north to the Oregon line. Led 
foliage is strikingly different . . the red- 
wood having needlelike leaves while the 
sequoia has scale-like leaves. 

Let’s return to the two words in contrast 
here, conservation and preseryation. It would 
seem that there is room for both in the case 
of the big trees, but not to the extent now 
being touted by the tree-savers. To allow a 
resource, and the big trees are one whether 
we will consider them as such or not, to lie 
fallow, to waste itself of a lifetime and fall 
to the ground unused of old age is nothing 
more than sheer mismanagement. 

To conserve this resource, to section-cut 
it and insure its continuation through the 
ages, here lies the reasoning behind con- 
servation, 

SEES POOR REASONING 

I would be the first to say that the existing 
Ntalonal Parks containing both of these hug: 
trees should be held to antiquity. To stan: 
in the presence of these giants is to feel close 
to your Creator. To see the massive trunks 
rearing off into the sky so high that your 
neck grows stiff just to see their tops 
this is a glimpse back into history. But to 
say, in the same breath, that we should never 
cut them, that we should let them stand as 
they are . . this ts poor reasoning. 

The timber interests are often classed as 
the villian in the piece and, at one time, such 
casting was more than correct. Our fore- 
fathers, driven by greed and considerable lack 
of foresight, looted the land of its first growth 
trees and left acres and miles of nothing. 
‘They made no effort to insure the future and, 
in doing this, deprived a sequence of coming 


generations of the sight of a tree bigger than . 


your wrist. To these same thieves, we can at- 
tribute much of our past and present erosion 
problems. 

‘Today, the picture is not the same. I feel 


all over the nation. To say 
that they will not is to deprive them of their 
right to innocence. Let’s not confuse preser- 
vation with conservation ... the end result 


De Gaulle Uses State Department Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, President 
de Gaulle’s meddling into the affairs of 
the Canadian Government professing to 
seek liberation of those of French an- 
cestry should shock none of our policy- 
makers. 

This divide into minorities by race, 
creek, color, and national origin has been 
the policy of the United Nations and our 
lition of national sovereignty is the in- 
tellectual label for this type of revolution. 
A tearing down of patriotism for one’s 
geographical country—the turning of 
minority against minority to undermine 
constitutional government. 

Note the correlation of De Gaulle’s 
program in Quebec to the program of 
our country in the Congo, Rhodesia, and 
South Africa. 

Revolution is the overthrow of gov- 
ernment—be it by force of arms; sinis- 
ter ideas or by divisive practices. 
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It has come time to start defending 
governments rather than appealing 
ideas and news promoted, self-styled, 
front leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert the UPI news release for Au- 
gust 23, 1967, concerning De Gaulle’s an- 
nouncement on Quebec: 

DE GAULLE PLANS QUEBEC “LIBERATION” AW 
MAJOR Move ANNOUNCED IN THREE FIELDS 
Panrts.—President Charles de Gaulle today 

announced a massive program of technical, 

cultural and economic cooperation with 

Quebec to help the French-speaking Ca- 

nadian province achieve its “liberation.” 

The De Gaulle announcement was made 
by Information Minister Georges Gorse after 
a three-hour cabinet meeting under De 
Gaulle. 

Gorse told newsmen France's present ties 
with Quebec will be “considerably stepped 
up“ in the technical, cultural and economic 
fields. 

The French announcement came only 24 
hours after Canadian Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson, speaking in Ottawa, again rejected 
De Gaulle's intrusion into internal Canadian 
affairs. 

De Gaulle touched off the current France- 
Canada difficulties during a visit to Canada 
in July when he concluded a speech to Quebec 
residents with the slogan “Vive le Quebec 
Libre”—Long Live Free Quebec. 

Pearson rebuked him publicly and De 
Gaulle cut short his visit and returned to 
France. Since then he has voiced support 
several times for the French-speaking Ca- 
nadians who would like to secede from Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada. 

Speaking at Banff, Alberta, Canadian Am- 
bassador to France Jules Leger warned yes- 
terday that establishment of close relations 
between France and Quebec would lead to 
new frictions between Ottawa and the 
Franch-speaking province, ; 

In Ottawa, Pearson told the Anglican Sy- 
nod, “We will repudiate interference in our 
affairs by those who may mistakenly believe 
that we are not Canadians so much as Ca- 
nadian Frenchmen, or Canadian Americans, 
or Canadian Englishmen, or Canadian some- 
thing else.” 


Percy E. Batchelor Selected To Receive 
the John Campanius Holm Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the Recor the 
following release by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce Weather Bureau, giving 
the John Campanius Holm Award to my 
dear friend Percy E. Batchelor, of Jefter, 
son, Okla., for his outstanding record as 
a volunteer weather observer. 

The release follows: 

JOHN CAMPANIUS HOLM AWARD 

WASHINGTON.—Percy E. Batchelor of Jef- 
ferson, Okla., has been selected to receive the 
John Campanius Holm Award for his out- 

standing record as a volunteer weather ob- 
server, Dr. Robert M. White, Administrator 
of the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration (ESSA), Department of Com- 
merce announced today. 

John Campanius Holm Awards, created in 
1959 by ESSA’s Weather Bureau, are made 
annually to honor volunteer observers for 
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outstanding accomplishment in the field of 
meteorological observations. The award is 
named for a Lutheran minister who is the 
first person known to take systematic 
weather observations in the United States. 
The Reverend John Campanius Holm took 
daily observations near the present site of 
Wilmington, Del., in 1644 and 1645. 

Batchelor has been the official observer at 
Jefferson since 1945. His observations have 
been remarkably complete even during pe- 
riods of high water when Jefferson and his 
own home were inundated. On one occasion 
his rainfall observation was taken from a 
boat. 

During severe weather and tornado 
watches“ he actively participates as the 
city’s Director of Civil Defense and has com- 
Plemented his regular climatological obser- 
vations with observed details on severe 
storms. 

Batchelor’s citation, signed by Dr. White, 
reads “for continuing excellence and devo- 
tion to his duties as the volunteer weather 
observer at Jefferson, Oklahoma.” 

The Weather Bureau has over 12,000 vol- 
unteer observers throughout the United 
States who make and record daily weather 
observations, The information they gather 
is processed and published by the Environ- 
mental Data Service, another component of 
ESSA, and is invaluable in recording the 
nation's climate. 


Tulsa World Editorial Puts Rights 
in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
sponsible newspapers of the Nation play 
an important and vital role in building 
respect for law and order and for due 
process of law in the pursuit of rights 
and correction of grievances. A fine ex- 
ample of editorial leadership in this press 
role is provided in the Tulsa World of 
August 20, 1967. 


I would like to have that editorial ap- 
pear in the Recorp: 

"No RIH To Rior 

“Our country was founded on the right 
to revolt. The Revolutionary War was a re- 
belllon against authority—and don't forget 
the Boston Tea Party!” 

So goes the defense these days—the de- 
fense of rioting and looting, the burning of 
cities and the whole pattern of challenging 
and tearing down legal shall-nota. The ar- 
guments is that all of us have a right to 
riot against a law or restriction we consider 
oppressive, Isn't that what freedom is all 
about? 

The words have a plausible ring, but it's 
a false argument, shot full of holes, It may 
give rioters a warm sense of righteousness 
that blots out any twinges of conscience, 
but they’re kidding themselves. 

In the first place, what is a “legal” right? 
Prof. Si y Hook, Chairman of Philosophy 
Department of New York University’s grad- 
uate school, notes that a legal right is a 
claim or demand to something that the 
Government stands ready to enforce. 

Thus, if the right to destroy authority 
were a constitutional or legal right, the 
Government would be obliged to enforce 
the act of overthrowing itself. That's ridic- 
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ulous on its face. There can be no such 
legal right. 

Well, then, how about the moral right— 
the one that ed the farmers at Con- 
cord and the rebels at the Boston Tea 
Party? 

Here it is important to remember the 
American colonists lived in a society that 
lacked the basic freedoms we take for 
granted. They had no representation to pro- 
test honest grievances; there was no orderly 
Procedure to correct the wrongs that pressed 
down on them. Orders were handed down 
from sources beyond their reach—there was 
hothing they could do about them. 

Contrast the civil rights struggle today. 
Can anyone say that Negroes and other mi- 
Norities have no representation in Washing- 
ton or in State capitols? Can even the most 
ardent champion of equal rights deny that 
great progress has been made in the last 20 
Years? He may be impatient for more, but 
he cannot honestly argue he has been ne- 
Zlected, much less unrepresented. 

The right of free speech and assembly is 
hot the same as the “right” to riot, for that 
Crosses the point where the other fellow 
has equal rights. A Boston Tea Party could 
Not be justified today—even in the name of 
Black Power. 


Tight Money Failed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a special 
study by the Department of Commerce 
Teleased yesterday should lay to rest for- 
ever the persistent myth that tight 
Money and high interest rates are effec- 
tive in controlling infiation and in slow- 

an overheated economy. As I have 
Said many times in the House, tight 
Money and high interest rates fuel the 
fires of inflation while doing irreparable 
damage to the Nation’s consumers, indi- 
viduals living on fixed incomes, farmers, 
small businessmen, and the housing and 
lumber industries. 

Business editor Hobart Rowen of the 
Washington Post and the financial pages 
of the New York Times are to be com- 
Mended for the excellent press coverage 
they have given to this important study. 
Their articles are reprinted below. 

As these business writers emphasize, 
Only 121 of 4,418 major companies re- 
sponding to the Commerce Department 
Survey cut back their investment plans 

year because of money market con- 
ditions. This miniature percentage is in 
Sharp contrast to the “shock effect” the 
report describes for tight money on hous- 
ing. A reduction in corporate fixed capital 
Outlays of 0.7 percent due to financial 
Conditions compared dramatically with 
the $214 billion or 10 percent reduction 
expenditures for residential construc- 
tion last year. 

With the economic indicators con- 
sistently pointing upward once again, 
and with the long-term interest rates 
Close to or exceeding last year's peaks, 
the ingredients for another financial 
crisis are present in our economy. The 
Congress, the administration, and the 
Federal Reserve Board should give care- 
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ful attention to this timely study by the 

Commerce Department in formulating 

a monetary and fiscal program for bal- 

anced economic growth. N 
The articles follow: 

Few Ovt.tays Cur BY Ticht Monry—Gov- 
ERNMENT SURVEYS PLANT INVESTMENT OF 
Last YEAR 
WASHINGTON, August 22—Only 121 com- 

panies out of 4,418 replying to a new Gov- 

ernment survey cut back their investment 
last year because of tight money, the Com- 
merce Department disclosed today. 

The survey, begun in March this year, was 
aimed at filling what today’s report called 
a “striking gap in our basic knowledge about 
the effects of monetary policy.” 

What the survey found was that the ef- 
fects of last year’s severe credit squeeze on 
business investment in plant and equipment 
and in Inventories was “quite small in al- 
most any perspective." This is in contrast 
to what the report called the “shock effect” 
of tight money on housing. 

The report was contained in the depart- 
ment’s “survey of current business” in a 
long article by Prof. Irwin Friend and Prof. 
Jean Crockett of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Henry Chavell of the department's 
office of business economics. 

Where investment was cut back last year, 
the survey found, by far the most important 
reason was delays in delivery of equipment 
or in construction. Of the 4,418 companies 
replying to the survey, about one-quarter 
revised their investment plans “appreciably” 
in 1966. And, of these, more increased their 
planned outlays than reduced them. 

The report said the impact of last year's 
tight money would be a little greater on 
1967 investments than on 1966 investments. 
It estimated that investment this year would 
be about $1-billion less than it otherwise 
would have been because of the credit 
squeeze last year. But this amounts to a 
reduction of only 1.3 per cent, the report 
said. 

Contrary to some earlier beliefs, the sur- 
vey found that the proportion of companies 
citing financial market factors in reduced 
investment was about the same for large and 
small companies, ranging from 5 to 6 per 
cent of the reporting companies, 

UTILITIES’ SITUATION 


However, the smaller companies that said 
they were affected cut back their investment 
by a greater amount, proportionately, than 
the larger concerns. 

The report said, “Utilities mentioned fi- 
nancial market developments as a factor 
responsible for reducing planned capital 
outlays relatively much more frequently than 
did manufacturing and all other industries 
covered,” 

The authors not only found that the im- 
pact of tight money was “quite small” on 
investment but also found a “significant lag 
between monetary action and any appreci- 
able effect on business investment.” 

The effect of tight money on investment 
in inventories was a little greater than on 
fixed investment, the survey found. Last 
year's rise in inventories was cut by an esti- 
mated $500-million because of credit condi- 
tions, according to the or “a little 
less than 4 per cent of the $13.7-billion in- 
vested in nonfarm inventories last year.” 


CONCLUSION OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Srupy: BUSINESS Boom BARELY DENTED BY 
THE CREDIT SQUEEZE OF 1966 

(By Hobart Rowen) 

Last year’s severe credit squeeze—one of 
the worst in a half century—made only a 
minor dent in business’ plant expansion 
boom. 

This conclusion is the principal 


finding 
of a special Commerce Department study re- 
leased yesterday. 
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The relatively light impact of tight_money 
on fixed capital outlays—for plant expan- 
sion and inventories—contrasts sharply with 
the clear effect on investment in housing. 

“SITE” ON HOUSING 


In 1966, tight money put a $2.5 billion 
“bite” into the housing industry, equivalent 
to a 10 per cent slash in residential con- 
struction. 

But business investments in fixed capital 
and in inventories in 1966 were each only 
about $500 million lower than they would 
have been in the absence of the money 
squeeze, the Commerce report said. The 
total outlay reached $75 billion. 

Impact this year will be a reduction of 
only about $1 billion in expenditures for 
plant and equipment, and about another $500 
million in inventories. 

For fixed capital outlays that amounts to 
a reduction of only 0.7 per cent for 1966 
and 1.3 per cent for 1967. 

The study was prepared by Professors Irwin 
Friend and Jean Crockett of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Henry Shavell of the Com- 
merce Department, based on questionnaires 
mailed to 8876 business firms, The Securities 
and Exchange Commission cooperated with 
Commerce on the survey. 

The report comments that economists have 
generally assumed that restrictive money 
measures have their biggest impact on the 
demand for different types of investment 
goods. 

From the replies of 4418 firms, the authors 
concluded that the impact is small, except 
in housing. Until the publication of this sur- 
vey, there had been no such data available 
to guide economic policymakers. 

“These estimated effects of monetary pol- 
icy in 1966 on business investment in 1966 
and 1967 seem quite small in almost any 
perspective,” the study said. 

It noted that not only was tight money 
relatively ineffective in cutting short the 
investment boom, but whatever impact did 
result involved a large time lag. 

Almost no effects were visible until the 
third quarter of 1966—more than six months 
after basic tight money decisions were made. 
Lags were shorter, and the impact more se- 
vere for smaller firms. 

The study acknowledges that only the di- 
rect effects of tight money on investment 
were assessed, and that if indirect effects 
of financial market condition were included, 
the figures would be increased somewhat. 

But even if the $500 million figure for 
1966 impact on fixed investment were sub- 
ject to a 50 per cent error, “the total impact 
is obviously a very small fraction of aggre- 
gate plant and equipment expenditures.” 

PLANS CHANGED 


All told, about one in four firms respond- 
ing to the Commerce-SEC questionnaire said 
that their actual 1966 plants and equipment 
spending had changed appreciably from their 
plans at the outset. 

But increases out-ran decreases by a 6 to 4 
ratio, with changed sales outlook the most 
important factor among those increasing 
their outlays, and delays in deliveries ac- 
counting for about half of the cases where 
there were reductions. 


Observations of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
troubled Vietnam war days, many Amer- 
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ican people continue to look to the Con- 
gress for leadership in the task of facing 
up to the ever-mounting crisis in South- 
east Asia. 

All too often it seems we find it difficult 
to reconsider our convictions and admit 
we have been wrong. This is not an-easy 
thing to do. However, if we are truly to 
represent the people who have delegated 
to us vast authority, I believe we must 
have the courage to maintain an open 
mind on the great problems which face 
our Nation. 


I call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appears in the August 
28, 1967, issue. of The Nation magazine: 


A Senator Speaks Hrs MIND 


Sen. Thruston Morton, Republican of Ken- 
tucky, could be sald to come as close to de- 
serving the title of “Mr. Republican” as 
anyone since the late Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
who inspired it. It is not only that he oc- 
cupies, politically, a position close to the 
center of the party's “mainstream” but also 
that over the years he has served his party 
skillfully and well, Republicans, from all 
sections and of all persuasions, have a high 
respect for Mr. Morton, and with reason. 

It is highly significant when a man of the 
Senator’s stature and influence publicly an- 
nounces that he has changed his position on 
a crucial issue. He did so, not by inches but 
by a mile—or perhaps the measure should be 
in light years. It occurred, not in a private 
interview or at a press conference but on 
television's Opinion: Washington (WTTG), 
and just to show that there could be no 
mistake about it, he repeated his state- 
ments the next evening to Martin Agronsky 
on C.B.S. national TV. 

Senator Morton, who until now has been 
an outspoken supporter of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, said that he “thought they'd 
be brought to the table in a few months if 
we did that, but I was wrong and I'll admit 
it. ...” This he followed up by declaring: 
“T think the tools we're working with and 
the tactics we're using today are outworn 
and are not working,” and continued that 
we were “painting ourselves into a corner” 
by following a policy of escalation. 

It is a rare and refreshing experience to 
hear a national political figure stand up and 
admit that he has been wrong, It has hap- 
pened very seldom within our experience. 
The last memorable example was provided by 
President Kennedy, following the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco which he handled with charac- 
teristic frankness and aplomb, but under the 
circumstances he had no choice; the facts 
were there for all to see and to bemoan. 
Mr, Morton had a choice, and with rare 
courage and honesty made the right one by 
obeying his conscience. One might hope that 
his example would be followed by those cur- 
rently in power. If they need an excuse for 
turning away from their disastrous course 
in Vietnam, the forthcoming election on 
September 3, which promises to be a farce, 
could provide one. But Johnson and Rusk, 
judged by past performances, lack Senator 
Morton’s integrity. 

The Senator eloquently and forcefully es- 
poused an “honorable disengagement.” We 
agree with him, and would go further and 
say that immediate disengagement is the 
only honorable course now left to us. The 
Senator is convinced that Vietnam will be 
“a burning, compelling issue, the big issue 
in the 1968 election.” Asked if the Republi- 
can candidate in 1968 should be a peace can- 
didate, he replied: “Well, to paraphrase 64, 
let's give a choice, not an echo, and we've 
got a war candidate in the White House 
today, so I'd say the Republican candidate 
should be a peace candidate... In his 
view, the political leader who presents a pro- 
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gram of honorable disengagement “is going 
to get elected President of the U.S.” It would 
be exciting to see the Senator give it a try. 


Northwest 2000: Coming to Terms With 
the Future 


/ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an imagina- 
tive program has been developed in the 
Pacific Northwest called Northwest 2000, 
which, it is hoped, will offer the people 
the opportunity to come to terms with 
the future. This project has the vast 
capability of being negotiable in other 
regions of the country through an ex- 
change of ideas and information with 
knowledgeable people throughout the 
country and the world who are interested 
in developmental work and processes. 
This project was developed by James H. 
Cowles, Jr., of Bellevue, Wash., and I 
am inserting a résumé of Northwest 2000 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

The summary follows: “i 

War Is NORTHWEST 2000? 


Northwest 2000 is an imaginative concept 
which offers an opportunity for the people 
of the Pacific Northwest to rapidly come to 
terms with the future. In a crisis ridden 
world no other regional area has the excit- 
ing potential for leadership which is found 
in this area. Recent events at home and 
abroad bear testimony to the feeling that 
time is running out unless fresh insights 
and Innovative solutions are found to deal 
with the mounting problems. 

Northwest 2000 has been created to stimu- 
late the regional development of the Pacific 
Northwest. To maintain a position in the 
competitive and fast changing world it is 
necessary to stir up minds, to unlock imagin- 
ative ideas and to create receptivity to the 
unusual and the unexpected. An organiza- 
tion designed to dredge up ideas, develop 
them, and get them placed in the hands of 
those with the capability to take action 
might result in some exciting developments. 

Regional development, at best, is an in- 
exact science. It is true that there is grow- 
ing interest in community and regional plan- 
ning but available evidence shows that there 
are only isolated cases where this work is 
being carried on with some measure of suc- 
cess. It is necessary to develop an integrated 
over-view of a region for sound regional de- 
velopment on the broad basis which is re- 
quired. 

Northwest 200 has not been designed to 
compete with existing agencies nor to dupli- 
cate the work of others, but rather to com- 
plement and correlate what is already going 
on. It is planned to develop a perspective of 
a regional nature that will accelerate the 
decision-making process inyolved in the de. 
termination of goals and the establishment 
of priorities. For it is only possible to take 
sound action when one knows where he is 
going and why. 

Northwest 2000 is concerned wih Alaska, 
Western Canada, and the four Northwestern 
States of Montana, Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon, This is a broad area and the task 
not small, but In effect, here lies the greatest 
underdeveloped nation in the world in terms 
of resources as well as potential. The Colum- 
bia River and the great forests do not stop 
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at the border. The salt water and the clean 
atmosphere are common assets. Brainpower, 
ideas, and capital are readily exchanged in 
such an area. The various segments of this 
region will be interlocked in the future. This 
is what Northwest 2000 is all about. 

The perspective of Northwest 2000 is truly 
regional in nature with an eye on the 21st 
Century. There is a present widespread in- 
terest in planning of all types and descrip- 
tions. There is a proliferation of projections 
relating to all aspects of our lives. Electronics 
are providing new tools with which to divine 
the future and a hierarchy of “future plan- 
ners“ is coming into being in government and 
business. Out of the computers a seemingly 
endless flood of information, facts, and sta- 
tistics pour onto the desks of management 
and planners. But what does it all mean in 
reference to the growth and development of 
the Pacific Northwest if there are no under- 
lying principles and goals upon which de- 
cisions can be made that are understandable 
to the people? 

It is not the business of Northwest 2000 to 
become an oracle or a prophet, It will be the 
business of Northwest 2000 to raise the sights 
of leadership, to encourage better utilization 
of human resources, and to suggest alterna- 
tives as to how effective and orderly devel- 
opment can be accomplished. It may be in 
the form of new economic opportunities, a 
fresh insight into the use of the land area, 
an expansion of the research base, innoya- 
tions in education, or simply the encourage- 
ment of a new symphony orchestra or com- 
munity theater group. Northwest 2000 can 
become a catalyst for development of the 
total community. 

The work will be conducted privately 
through a non-profit, tax-exempt organiza- 
tion, already in existence, in the hope that a 
desirable objectivity can be attained through 
an independent organization rather than 
one dependent on government or vested in 
an industry. Most associations, unions, and 
study groups are not set up to be objective. 

The original financing of the project has 
been arranged so that Northwest 2000 can 
get off the ground. It seems logical that local 
foundation support through a small grant 
program is feasible to consider if the busi- 
ness and government leadership will lend 
moral support to the venture. There is an 
obvious potential for income from publica- 
tions, consultation, and information services. 
Northwest 2000 will be a small organization 
with a compact staff and limited overhead. 
Bureaucracy does not lend itself to this work. 

It is anticipated that a profile of the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be created. Work has al- 
ready started on this phase. A number of 
studies will be generated to be accomplished 
by outside agencies although much of the 
formal study work has been accomplished or 
is in process in the various states, and prov- 
inces. A seminar program will be etablished 
to maximize an exchange of ideas on a con- 
tinuing basis. A regional magazine has been 
conceived to be published by an independent 
group working closely with Northwest 2000. 

A surprising number of development ideas 
have been uncovered during the preliminary 
Plannnig™for Northwest 2000 and these will 
be disseminated to individuals and groups 
with capability for taking action, One of the 
real functions of Northwest 2000 will be to 
act as a development clearing house and in- 
telligence center. 

In summary, Northwest 2000 is an experi- 
mental people—oriented concept working 
through a small staff to stimulate the de- 
velopment of the Pacific Northwest along 
orderly lines. It is not a one shot research 
effort to be culminated in a bulky study, but 
rather a living“ program re-acting to the 
challenges of the times on a continuing 
basis. It will maximize efforts to accelerate 
decisions and coalesce the efforts of the many 
capable individuals and groups dedicated to 
the growth and development of this great 
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area without destroying the magnificent nat- 
ural and social environment which is, today, 
the region's greatest strength. 


Invasion of Privacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, a recent article 
appearing in the Philadelphia Bulletin 
demonstrates the success one man can 
have in bringing this Nation to an aware- 
ness of a much-overlooked problem—the 
Continuing threats to individual privacy 
inherent in many technological ad- 
vances. 

Our distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey, the Honorable CORNELIUS E. GAL- 
LAGHER, has served with dedication as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Invasion of Privacy of the Govern- 
Ment Operations Committee. His sub- 
Committee has brought onto the Amer- 

scene a climate of continuing and 
increasing concern for the dangers to 
individual privacy posed by such tech- 
nological innovations as the proposed 
National Data Center. 

Chairman GALLAGHER and his subcom- 
Mittee have contributed to our apprecia- 
tion of the freedoms we now enjoy and 

work will inspire us to protect these 
Tights in the face of continuing buffeting 
from the winds of technological and 
Scientific change. 
I submit the article by John G. Mc- 
ough for the RECORD: 
THE Lowpown oN EvERYMAN: WHo Is To 
WatcH US. Data CENTER? 
(By John G. McCullough) 

Picture this: 

An intense young man wearing a scien- 
tist's smock with the letters U.S. SDC above 
the breast pocket is at a desk in a vast 
Toom. Rows of electronic computers are all 
around him. The room is still. Its air, sound 
And light are controlled, antiseptic. 

A series of numbers flash on a screen. 
Our intense young man leans forward and 
Quickly taps a series of buttons atop a box- 
like device. A light blinks on one of the 
Computers. There is a soft whirring noise. 

ugh a slit-like opening in the young 
Man's desk a long sheet of paper emerges. 
Tt is covered with words, figures and symbols. 

“John Doe.“ our intense young man 
reads, “is 42, lives at 1234 Maple av., Any- 
town. Married, two children and frequently 
argues (loudly) with his wife. Did badly in 
Spelling in grade school and finished next 
to last in his 109-member high school class. 

“Owes $900 on a two-year-old car and 
is Usually two months behind in his mort- 
Bage payments. During military service lost 
a boot (combat, left) and was held over- 
Night by Armed Services Police for intox- 
ication in Baltimore. 

“Degree in business administration. Low 
averages in all subjects. Employed as sales- 
Man at $11,800 a year. Family expenses will 
exceed this by $123.68 in current year. 

DOES NOT TRUST POLITICIANS 

The long sheet of paper tells the intense 
Young man a great deal more about John 
Doe. John, for example, still bites his finger- 
Nails. He keeps an up-to-date passport 
although he has never traveled outside the 
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country. He has gotten five traffic tickets for 
ignoring a stop sign near his home. He once 
announced well along in a cocktail party 
that he had never met a politician he 
trusted. 

The sheet of paper even tells the young 
man in the smock that John Doe's house 
is in need of a new roof and that Mrs. Doe 
has credit accounts in six department stores 
and specialty shops. 

Are the intense young man and John Doe 
something out of an Orwellian fantasy? Is it 
possible for someone to push a button and lay 
bare the personal and family secrets of mil- 
lions of Americans? Could closely guarded 
business details of corporations be disgorged 
by computers willing, In effect, to tell all to 
anyone? 

There are many, including members of 
Congress, lawyers and computer experts who 
insist there is a real danger that the Federal 
Government might well develop a proposed 
Statistical Data Center into what could be 
a “monstrous Big Brother“ or a “prying elec- 
tronic octopus.” 

A GUARDIAN OF PRIVACY 


Congressman Cornelius E. Gallagher, a New 
Jersey Democrat who heads a special U. S. 
House Subcommittee on Invasion of Privacy, 
has for the past year conductd hearings into 
the Johnson Administration’s plan to cen- 
tralize and coordinate all of the data secur- 
ing and retrieval functions now scattered 
among scores of U. S. agencies. 

Gallagher is not against the idea of cen- 
tralizing such functions in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. But he wants to make 
certain that the amount of information fed 
into the computerized center is carefully 
regulated. Even more, he wants to be sure 
that there are regulations to spell out in de- 
tail just what data can be taken out and who 
is eligible to get this information. 

The data trail left by all Americans is 
astounding. Consider the personal informa- 
tion involved in selective service or military 
records or a civilian security clearance. Social 
Securlty and income tax forms hold a wealth 
of personal data, but so do the papers in- 
volved in government-aided housing, educa- 
tional programs and even something as rou- 
tine as a passport. 

The federal census, which started out as a 
head count for the setting of congressional 
districts, has developed into a massive survey 
of socio-economic mores. There were as many 
as 165 questions in the 1960 census and they 
had to be answered under penalty of fines 
or imprisonment. 

Gallagher, an attorney, is afraid the pro- 
posed national data center would “turn our 
society into a transparent world.” And his 
fear is echoed by Vange Packard, the author. 
who thinks the thing to worry about is not 
the power-hungry official so much as “the 
relentless bureaucrat obsessed with ef- 
ciency.” 

A CONVENIENT FILE NUMBER 

Gallagher and others fear that every bit of 
information available now—and in the fu- 
ture—from hundreds of governmental 
sources would be pulled together and fed into 
computers for storage under the individual's 
Social Security number. And Gallagher likes 
to point out that a computer “neither for- 
gives nor forgets" and doesn’t care at all who 
asks it questions. 

The idea of a centralized data bank emerged 
in 1966 from a Presidential panel headed by 
Dr. Carl Kaysen, Dr. Kaysen, a native of 
Philadelphia who was graduated from Over- 
brook High School and the University of 
Pennsylvania, now heads the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton. 

“We wouldn't dream.“ says Dr. Kaysen, “of 
feeding in any information such as how 
many drinks a man takes, what his wife says 
about him or anything that might be found 
in personal files.” 

He emphasized, too, that the purpose of 
the new center would not be to pull together 
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dossiers on individuals, but to make avall- 
able to those who need it, the economic and 
social data vital in government planning. 


There are 21 major federal units now 
spending about $122 million a year gathering 
statistics on the country and its people. Much 
of this inyolves costly duplication. In addi- 
tion, the statistics on housing, employment 
and even the census itself have been shown 
to be fauity. 

Those who question the idea of centraliz- 
ing all data on a push button basis insist 
that the best way to prevent an electronic 
invasion of privacy is to keep the information 
scattered throughout many governmental 
agencies just the way it is now. 

BUDGET BUREAU WANTS FACTS 


Proponents of the center argue, however, 
that if the data is brought together in one 
place with adequate safeguards it will ac- 
tually be easier to protect. 

Thus, the debate continues. At the Ameri- 
can Bar Association meeting in Hawaii last 
week, Congressman Gallagher repeated his 
warning of “computerized snooping” while a 
spokesman for the Bureau of the Budget in- 
sisted the whole idea is to “give us the facts 
so we can do something about the pressing 
problems such as poverty and education.” 

It may be that most of the data now avail- 
able but scattered will be brought together 
and stored in electronic memory drums. It is 
also likely, however, that our intense young 
man in the scientist’s smock will have to be 
watched—perhaps by a special “watchdog” 
computer to make certain that he doesn't re- 
lease the wrong information. 


Steve A. Alford, Jr., Trustee, Kiwanis 
International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to call attention to a distinguished 
citizen of the Sixth District of Louisiana 
who has been recognized by one of the 
great service organizations in the world. 
He is Steve A. Alford, Jr., of Baton 
Rouge, who was recently reelected a 
trustee of Kiwanis International at its 
52d annual convention in Houston: 


Mr. Alford began his second 2-year 
term as a Kiwanis International trustee 
on August 1 of this year—a term which 
I know will be as productive as his first 
2 years as a leader of this group of more 
than 270,000 men in more than 5,200 
clubs all over the globe. 

The Capital City Kiwanis Club, in 
which Mr. Alford has rendered invalu- 
able service to his local community, was 
recently awarded first place in the 1966 
Kiwanis International achievement pro- 
gram's silver section, composed of clubs 
with membership from 71 to 100. Ki- 
wanis—and other voluntary groups—do 
outstanding work in our Nation in pro- 
moting free enterprise and the basic 
constitutional philosophy which has 
made this country the greatest the world 
has ever known. 

Mr, Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
at this point a summary of Mr. Alford’s 
qualifications for this high post: 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE STEVE A, ALFORD, JR., 
Baton Rouge, LA., QUALIFICATIONS IN KI- 
WANIS EXPERIENCE 


Positions in Club 

Past: President, Vice-President, Secretary, 

Director. 
Positions in district 

Past: Lieutenant Governor, Governor, 
Chairman of several committees. Host Chair- 
man, District Convention. 

Positions in Kiwanis International 


Present: Trustee, Chairman, Board Com- 
mittee on Administration and Structure. 
Member, Board Committees on Laws and 
Policies; Program Development. 

Past: Trustee since 1965, Member, Board 
Committees on Extension; Laws and Policies; 
Publications and Advertising. Chairman, In- 
ternational Committees on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions and Fellowship; Kiwanis Education, 
Fellowship and Inter-Club Relations, 

How long a Kiwanian? 15 years. Perfect at- 
tendance since joining. 

Of what Kiwanis Club first a member? 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

QUALIFICATIONS IN GENERAL 


Business or Profession: Attorney. Age: 47. 

Education: B.A., University of Southwest- 
ern Louisiana, Lafayette, Loulsiana, LL.B., 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Personality, Ability, etc.: Consistently con- 
genial; always friendly; excellent ability as a 
speaker. Alert with ability to think objec- 
tively on all occasions and in all situations. 

Positions in or service to 

City: Served on several occasions over the 
years as Acting City Judge. 

State: Presently serves as Attorney for 
Louisiana State Department of Public Safety. 

Trade or Projessicnal Organizations: Mem- 
ber, Baton Rouge, Louisiana and American 
Bar Associations. Member, National Legal 
Fraternity. 

Civic, Philanthropic and other organiza- 
tions: Deacon, Grace Baptist Church of Baton 
Rouge. Served as Secretary, Baton Rouge 
YMCA; Past Master of his Masonic Lodge. 
Member, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 

In what specific ways and for what specific 
reasons could he add strength to and be of 
service on the International Board of Trus- 
tees: His demonstration of his ability to con- 
tribute to the International Board was evl- 
dent these past two years. His interest and 
enthusiasm as well as honest dedication 
should not be questioned after his perform- 
ance with the various nts given to 
him as a Trustee for 1965-66 and 1966-67. 

General Facts: Married to the former Kate 
Peatross et Morgan City, Louisiana. They 
have two sons and a daughter. Their older 
son, Steve, Jr., Just returned home from a 
four year tour of duty in the U. S. Navy and is 
presently enrolled in L. S. U. Their other son is 
enrolled in Louisiana College, Pineville, Lou- 
isiana, and their daughter is a Junior in 
High School. 


A Strong Case for Believing in the Good 
Intentions of All Concerned in the Viet- 
namese Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 
Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent article by White House correspond- 


ent Marianne Means set the record 
straight on the Vietnam elections. 
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Miss Means writes that Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker is convinced that 
Premier Ky and his followers are “not 
attempting to interfere with free elec- 
tions in South Vietnam.” 


She says that Ambasador Bunker has 
pointed out: 

To assure free elections, the South Viet- 
namese Government has lifted press censor- 
ship, imposed its own version of the Hatch 
Act forbidding government and miltary em- 
ployees to electioneer, warned province 
leaders not to engage in politics, complied 
with legal requirements to provide campaign 
funds, propaganda, and TV and radio time, 
and transportation, and invited members of 
the United Nations and U.S. Congress to 
come and observe the process. 


The result of these actions, she writes, 
is that administration officials accept 
Ambassador Bunker's evaluation, “which 
is that small mistakes—if indeed they 
are not more imagined than factual— 
are more likely to be the fault of admin- 
istrative inefficiency than malice. 

Miss Means’ article is important read- 
ing for all Americans concerned with the 
honesty and integrity of the forthcom- 
ing Vietnamese elections. I insert it in 
the RECORD: 

From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
Aug. 17, 1967 
A CLEAN BILL FoR THE JUNTA 
(By Marianne Means) 

U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker has se- 
cretly cabled the White House his conviction 
the Saigon military junta is not attempting 
to interfere with free elections in South 
Vietnam. 

Bunker's lengthy, calm evaluation of the 
situation directly contradicts the contentions 
of a small group of U.S, senators, who com- 
plained last week the election in South Viet- 
nam is a fraud and unfair to civilian candi- 
dates who oppose the incumbent generals 
Thieu and Ky. 

Bunker is a 71-year-old career diplomat 
who happens to be a Republican and who 
presided over the similarly ticklish elections 
following the revolt in the Dominican Re- 
public last year. The White House sought 
his views after the senators set off an alarm 
that could drastically undermine the Presi- 
dent's support on Vietnam, which is already 
dwindling in the public opinion polls. 

Shave declared that in his opinion the 

made by the civilian candidates 
scale the military regime, upon which the 
U.S. senators based their own attack, were 
self-serving, unwarranted, predicated upon 
rumor and suspicion, and—ironically—un- 
fair to the ruling junta. 

The protesting band of senators went so 
far as to urge the U.S. to withdraw its troops 
if the election is not conducted in a demo- 
cratic fashion. Leader of the group was Sen. 
Robert Kennedy, and most of the senators 
were Vietnam doves who oppose the conduct 
of the war in any event and who are up for 
re-election next year. 

Some critics noted unkindly that Sen. Ken- 
nedy was setting up a standard of perfection 
for the South Vietnamese election that had 
not prevailed in the 1960 presidential elec- 
tion, when Republicans charged his late 
brother was elected by illegal vote tampering 
in Minois and Texas. 

The Senators were, in fact, Judging the 
election process in Vietnam by guidelines 
more rigid than those in the U.S. and older 
countries. And they made no allowance for 
the fact that South Vietnam is in the midst 
of a war, must cope with Vietcong intimida- 
tion in the countryside, and has neither dem- 
ocratic tradition nor experience. 

The senators accepted as absolute truth 
protests by seven of the 11 presidential can- 
didates that the military regime refused 
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them adequate campaign help and would not 
allow the election to be a fair test of na- 
tional preference. 

The senators apparently forgot that even 
in the U.S. similar statements by opposition 
candidates seeking to undercut the natural 
advantage of an incumbent would be de- 
signed to serve their own interests. 

The administration has been concerned all 
along that the elections have both the reality 
and appearance of being free, and has 
stressed this continuously to Vietnamese offi- 
cials. But top-level officials here are inclined 
to accept Bunker's evaluation, which is that 
small mistakes—if indeed they are not more 
imagined than factual—are more likely to be 
the fault of administrative inefficiency than 
malice, 

Bunker pointed out that to assure free 
elections the South Vietnamese government 
had lifted press censorship, imposed its own 
version of the Hatch Act forbidding govern- 
ment and military employes to electioneer. 
warned province leaders not to engage in 
politics, complied with legal requirements to 
provide campaign funds, propaganda, TV and 
radio time, and transportation, and Invited 
members of the United Nations and U.S. 
Congress to come and observe the process. 

Bunker also noted: 

The civilian candidates complained that 
Big Minh and Au Truong Thanh had been 
rejected as candidates, but the action was 
taken by the elected assembly, not Thieu 
or Ky. (Gen. Minh, who presided over the 
1963 coup that ousted the Diem regime, is 
still popular but lives in exile in Thailand. 
Thanh, an economist, had filed as a “peace 
candidate” but was suspected of being a 
Communist.) 

They complained that Thieu and Ky did 
not resign their positions to run for office, 
but in no other country does an incumbent 
leader resign his job to seek re-election, And 
they complained Marshal Ky threatened to 
pull a coup if a civilian won, but he has 
repeatedly denied it. 


Advice to Farmers Is Cheap 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr, DOLE. Mr. Speaker, recent evi- 
dence of unrest throughout the Nation’s 
farm areas is stark testimony to the seri- 
ousness of the economic plight facing 
countless farmers. 

Reduced farm income, the devastating 
inflation sweeping the land, and this ad- 
ministration’s refusal to take steps to 
bolster sagging agricultural income all 
contribute to the frustration besetting 
our producers of food and fiber. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
farmers have decided to fight to survive. 
Some are advocating withholding action. 
In this connection, I submit a timely edi- 
torial from the Kansas City Times of Au- 
gust 22, 1967, and I include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

ADVICE ro WHEAT FARMERS Is a HAZARDOUS 
VENTURE 

There's an element of risk, we think, in 
the campaign being waged by Orville L. Free- 
man, secretary of agriculture, and others 
urging farmers to withhold the marketing 
of grains. The National Farmers Union and 
the president of the Nebraska Wheat Growers 
association are making the same plea. 

We do not presume to say that farmers 
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should be selling their wheat or any other 
`” grain, or for that matter, that they should be 
holding onto it. We do suggest that it ls a 
ticklish area in, which to be giving advice, at 
least to the extent of appealing to all farm- 
ers. Too much can happen that cannot be 
Predicted. 

No doubt about it. grain prices now are 
down in the face of large crops. Also, in the 
farm price support program farmers have an 
adequate mechanism for delayed marketing. 

The grain now going to market is wheat. 
Farmers can get a government loan on their 
wheat at a national average of 81.25 a bushel. 
If the price of wheat should rise later in the 
year, they could redeem their loan and take 
advantage of the higher price. If the price 
drops, the government takes title to the 
Wheat, The price support loan system has 
contributed to more orderly marketing of 
Wheat and it does give farmers a chance to 
benefit in higher prices later in the season, 
if they/actually exist. 

Last year, the highest prices on wheat were 
those prevailing in the summer months after 
harvest. Prices began to weaken in September 
and gradually worked lower through the 
Winter. Those farmers who sold early were 
lucky—or wise. Even this year, when the 
Start was on a lower base, the highest prices 
Were at the early part of the harvest. 

Certainly it is possible, but not a certainty, 
that prices may rise later this year. Prices in 
Kansas City are above the loan rate, Thus 
if we assume that the loan stands as a price 
floor, It also is possible that prices could yet 
go down. 

Wheat that is put in storage becomes avail- 
able for marketing at s later date. Some 
farmers still have grain from their 1966 
harvest. It might be assumed that had they 
sold last summer prices would have weakened 
Somewhat, although demand was high. On 
the other hand, had all the 1966 supply been 
Sold, it would not be adding to the record 
crop being produced this year. 

In deciding whether to sell or hold onto 
Wheat, farmers must use their best judgment 
from ali the data available as it relates to 
their personal business situations, Their de- 
Cisions, in the aggregate, will prevail. Even 
With the best of intentions, efforts definitely 
designed to influence farmers one way or the 
Other could be embarrassing should they 
Prove wrong. 


The Law and the Land Under the Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
‘thusiastic romance with the promise 
and potentials of the “wet frontier” of 
the world’s oceans has continued through 
the last few years, unabated. On a more 
Practical plane, Government agencies 
have cautiously extended their activi- 
ties, sensing a possible explosion of 
funding for mission-oriented projects. 
Most impressively, private industry has 
Committed substantial resources toward 
engineering and scientific projects for 
Meaningful intrusions into the under- 
Sens envioronments. All this has appro- 
Priately engendered rising concern over 
the status of the law of the sea and how, 
given the underdeveloped condition of 
this facet of jurisprudence, orderly and 
effective development and exploitation of 
the envisioned potentials ean be realized. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Viewpoints of concern include our own 
early observations before the Oceonog- 
raphy Subcommittee over a year ago, 
when we likened the prevailing lawless 
conditions in the “wet frontier” to the 
situation in the early west frontier.” 
The rule of the six-gun prevailed. The 
violence of possession gained, being nine 
points of the law, we were provided with 
a bloody chapter in our development. To 
reconstruct that history in the sea in an 
international scramble for possession 
and protection would not be appealing. 
However, to see in this dilemma the ne- 
cessity for cooperation and mutual as- 
sent to some developing rules does not 
in our judgment dictate an immediate 
turning to the United Nations, as some 
have suggested, as the sole forum for 
an answer. Our attention, as has that 
of other thoughtful and concerned per- 
sons has been drawn to the proposal, 
most recently expounded by the able 
Senator from Idaho, Senator CHURCH. 
We choose to look upon the Senator's 
suggestion as an invitation for a broad 
dialog on the problem. 

In the hopes of encouraging a con- 
tinuance of investigation and suggestion, 
we have set down some thoughts which, 
in our judgment, question the wisdom of 
a hasty turn to the United Nations at 
this juncture in the emerging situation 
under seas. This is not to say that some 
role cannot in the early stages be as- 
sumed by the United Nations. Nor is it 
to deny that ultimately, that role may 
wisely be expanded. 

Pragmatically, it strikes us that the 
more productive approach would be in 
limited stages, closely associated with 
practical problems as they occur, and 
the gradual working out of problems of 
cooperation within a framework of in- 
ternationally binding law. 

During the period in which modern 
international law evolved, the bed of the 
sea and its subsoil were technologically 
inacessible. As a result, no specific doc- 
trine was developed as to ownership and 
exploitation of submerged areas. 
Whether the exercise of sovereignty over 
the territorial seas and contiguous 
zones included a like or lesser control of 
the subsoil and seabed was not a matter 
of practical or legal importance. 

Unilateral action regarding sponges 

and pearls—in areas called fisheries— 
represented the initial attempt to con- 
trol areas of seabed. In English juris- 
prudence, the isolated incidents of liti- 
gation and subsoil rights were brought 
by the Crown as a result of the exten- 
sion of mine shafts beneath territorial 
seas. 
Nonetheless, two general principles 
have evolved which could be applied. One 
is the Roman doctrine of res communis, 
or common to all. This has provided the 
basis for the generally accepted doc- 
trine of freedom of the seas, Institutions 
of this doctrine would prevent any es- 
tablishment of national sovereignty. The 
second doctrine, is that of res nullius, or 
belonging to none. Such a doctrine 
would permit the acquisition and exten- 
sion of sovereignty into such areas as 
were not already occupied, The two doc- 
trines, of course, are incompatible. 

It has been only recently, when mod- 
ern technology has made it feasible and 
profitable to drill oil wells into the sub- 
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Soll, and when projections of future in- 
terrelated demands for energy, water, 
and minerals from the sea have been es- 
tablished, that the importance of owner- 
ship of the seabed and subsoil has be- 
come fully recognized. 

In 1945, President Harry Truman is- 
sued a landmark proclamation in which 
he expressed the view that— 

The exercise of jurisdiction over the 
natural resources of the subsoil and seabed 
of the Continental Shelf by the contiguous 
Natlon is reasonable and just. 


And proclaimed further: 

The Government of the United States re- 
gards the natural resources of the subsoil 
and seabed of the Continental Shelf beneath 
the high seas but contiguous to the coasts 
of the United States as appertaining to the 
United States (and) subject to its jurisdic- 
tion and control. : 


This, however, could be explained as a 
domestic matter in the historic sense. 
Soon, however, in light of the new tech- 
nological capabilities, it became neces- 
sary to extend the width of territorial 
waters and the establish contiguous 
zones, formerly regarded as high seas 
areas: 

As a result, the Convention on the 
Continental Shelf attempted to estab- 
lish a method for national control over 
the seabed and subsoil of the Continental 
Shelf, so that sovereignty over the super- 
jacent waters would not be extended. 
Unfortunately, the Convention adopted 
a double standard for establishing the 
limits within which the coastal state may 
exercise “sovereign rights for the pur- 
pose of exploring and exploiting” the 
Continental Shelf. The first article of 
the Convention provides that— 

The term continental shelf” is used as re- 
ferring (a) to the seabed and subsoil of the 
submarine areas adjacent to the coast but 
outside the area of the territorial sea, to a 
depth of 200 meters or, beyond that limit, to 
where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits of the exploitation of the natural 
resources of the said areas; (b) to the sea- 
bed and subsoil of similar submarine areas 
adjacent to the coasts of islands. 


And the second article then declares 
that— 

1. The coastal State exercises over the 
continental shelf sovereign rights for the 
purpose of exploring it and exploiting its 
natural resources. 

2. The rights referred to In paragraph one 
of this article are exclusive in the sense that 
if the coastal State does not explore the con- 
tinental shelf or exploit it natural resources, 
no one may undertake these activities, or 
make a claim to the continental shelf, with- 
out the express consent of the coastal State. 

3. The rights of the coastal State over the 
continental shelf do not depend on occupa- 
tion, effective or national or on any express 
proclamation. 


The implications of this doctrine pre- 
sent numerous problems in international 
law of the sea. What remains unclear is 
the outer boundary of this exclusive area. 
What if the seabed has deep trenches 
in it? Does the coastal jurisdiction re- 
vive farther at sea? Under part (a) of 
article I, cannot one state just keep 
going, out into the sea up to the point 
where another state makes a similar 
claim? And then, where are we left? 
Furthermore, what about the area be- 
yond the coastal state’s jurisdiction, 
what regime rules here? Does res nullius 
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or res communis apply? It would seem 
that in reality, the only limit is that 
which is measured by the criterion of ex- 
ploitability. 

There is a growing concern that some- 
where in the near future a few oceano- 
graphic powers will be able to occupy 
and thus appropriate all the deep ocean 
mineral areas that could be developed 
for some time. 

Recently, President Johnson called at- 
tention to these dangers in his remarks 
at the commissioning of the new research 
ship Oceanographer: 

Under no circumstances, must we ever al- 
low the prospect of rich harvest and mineral 
wealth to create a new form of colonial com- 
petition among the maritime nations. We 
must be careful to avoid a race to grab and 
to hold the lands under the high seas. We 
must ensure that the deep and the ocean 
bottoms are, and remain, the legacy of all 
human beings. 


Clearly, we are now faced with some 
fundamental decisions about rights and 
uses of the lands beneath the sea. Pres- 
sures for making the decisions are 
mounting daily. 

In a paper prepared for the American 
Bar Association National Institute on 
Maritime Resources, Mr. Frances T. 
Christy, Jr., outlined the criteria for the 
establishment of a useful regime over the 
sea. In part, he stated: 

In considering the alternative regimes, the 
basic objective is to arrive at that regime that 
will be viable over the long-run and that will 
encourage the economically efficient, peace- 
ful, and orderly exploitation of the minerals 
of the sea floor. Its success will be measured 
against three criteria. First, it must permit 
economically efficient operations. Second it 
must be acceptable to a sufficient number of 
nations both in the long and the short run. 
And third, it must be feasible. 


In the United States, the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, in its 
17th report, dated May 1966, presented 
its arguments for the proposal that— 

With respect to the bed of the high seas 
beyond the continental shelf and to outer 
space, which are outside the jurisdiction of 
any state, we urge the General Assembly 
to declare the title of the international com- 
munity and to establish appropriate ad- 
ministrative arrangements. 


With the United Nations owning and 
licensing for exploitation the sea floor 
minerals, the income would naturally 
flow into the U.N. 

And, on February 15, 1967, Senator 
Frank CHURCH proposed that 

By conferring title on the United Nations 
to mineral resources on the ocean floor be- 
yond the Continental Shelf, under an in- 
ternational agreement regulating their de- 
velopment, we might not only remove a 
coming cause of international friction, but 
also endow the United Nations with a source 
for substantial revenue in the future. 


On the surface, we suppose, this may 
seem to be a most logical, necessary, and 
simple proposition. But a more than cur- 
sory look at the implications of such a 
move would reveal some of the numerous 
problems which arise. 

The U.N. would have to acquire juris- 
diction over resources on and under the 
sea floor in order to permit it to grant 
and protect exclusive rights of entre- 
preneurship and to withhold areas from 
exploration and development perhaps for 
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the use of missile ranges and such. Would 
allocations be made to nations or to in- 
dividual developers? In addition it would 
have to have the power to tax or extract 
rent or royalty payments for the use of 
the resources. It would also have to be 
granted the ability to utilize or distribute 
these revenues in an acceptable manner 
and boundaries for its own jurisdiction 
would have to be established. Probably 
some scheme would have to be enforced 
whereby the interest of the adjacent 
coastal states would be recognized and 
perhaps they would split royalties with 
the U.N. Some equitable method for do- 
ing so would have to be found. Perhaps 
the closer the exploitation to the shore 
of the state, the greater its share of the 
royalties. Some form of a bidding mech- 
anism would be necessary to insure ef- 
ficient and fair allocation of the rights 
of exploitability. 

Many other controls would have to be 
established. Definite time limits for per- 
formance of the required exploration and 
exploitation would be necessary, as would 
some form of inspection to insure that 
the requirements of the lease were being 
upheld, that maximum care was being 
taken to insure that the marine environ- 
ment was not being damaged, and that 
the resources were being used efficiently. 

Administratively, the placing of juris- 
diction over the sea in the hands of a 
group such as the United Nations poses 
numerous other problems. Initially, we 
must ask, where a qualified staff would 
be found. How could they determine the 
size of a possible lease, the duration or 
terms of renewal, the royalties or taxes 
which should be applied, the method of 
awarding concessions to competing 
groups, the amount and nature of con- 
trol of production and prices, and effec- 
tively establish and enforce the controls 
and requirements previously enumerated 
as well as those yet unnamed, except on 
an extremely arbitrary basis? With a 
questionable degree of urgency, should 
we not be sure that we are on solid 
ground before committing ourselves to a 
position we might later regret? 

It has been pointed out that a great 
deal of money is required for deep sea 
mineral exploration, but even more will 
be necessary for production. Only a few 
very large companies, and a few national 
governments have the necessary risk 
capital readily available. Of the 135 na- 
tional states in the world, 109 border on 
the sea, but the governments likely to be 
involved in undersea operations of this 
nature number no more than a dozen if 
we take into consideration the factors of 
financial capacity, maritime experience 
and undersea technology. But, these are 
the very same nations with important 
military and strategic interests in the 
sea. In the past they have not found it 
necessary or expedient to ask permission 
from the United-Nations to carry out 
their undersea operations. In the future, 
it is doubtful that they are going to find 
it necessary or desirable to ask the U.N. 
for permission to carry out their mineral 
explorations. 

Furthermore, these are the very same 
nations which have veto powers in the 
Security Council and extraordinary bar- 
gaining powers in the General Assembly. 
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Then again, it is rather inconceivable 
that nations large or small would con- 
cede taxes and royalty rights, previously 
under their own jurisdiction to a non- 
sovereign agency for the granting of a 
right which it only obtained power to 
grant because these nations elected to 
create such a device. The United Nations’ 
primary function is that of a mediator, 
not a sovereign. Nor would many na- 
tions be ready to accept a proposal which 
would permit emplacement of foreign 
controlled structures near their coasts. 
Many coastal nations would undoubtedly 
have to yield rights previously asserted. 
The United States, for example, has 
granted a phosphate lease some 40 miles 
from the coast of California in 240 to 
4,000 feet of water. X 

Furthermore, even despite inspection 
controls, many states would naturally be 
apprehensive about positioning struc- 
tures, under foreign control, near their 
shores, because of potential interference 
with navigation, fishing, recreation, sub- 
marine pipelines and cables, and military 
exercises. Such structures would be po- 
tential bases for covert espionage and 
military purposes, as well as potential 
producers of pollutants which would 
eventually reach the adjacent shores. 

We readily doubt that we are at an 
appropriate stage in ocean development 
for the establishment of detailed rules 
and principles for allocating and reg- 
ulating the use of the ocean. Our view 
of the future is rather dimly perceived. 
There are an infinite number of varied 
possibilities in the field of adapting the 
ocean to human benefit. While we can 
hope to prepare for dealing with a variety 
of possibilities, and attempt to make ex- 
tremely flexible, tentative, resolutions for 
anticipated problems, we cannot be 
nearly as optimistic if we seek to defini- 
tively resolve problems now which are 
hard to define except in the most general 
of terms. Can we effectively formulate 
rules for the exploration and exploitation 
of resources before we know what and 
where these resources are? Thus alloca- 
tion of sovereignty to an international 
community should be considered a bit 
premature at this time. 

Our present knowledge of the future 
of drilling and production technology is 
Similarly limited. We really have very 
little knowledge of what the state of 
such machinery, and the problems they 
could conceivably present in the near 
future are or what their course of de- 
velopment would be. Due to this unpre- 
dictable technological timetable and in 
the name of efficiency, and to avoid un- 
necessary restraints on efficient equip- 
ment should we not wait until we are 
more familiar with technology before 
adopting treaty principles? 

As far as the need for providing a 
source of income for the United Nations 
is concerned, a number of points should 
be made. If the world powers, whose 
assent would be a prerequisite to a plan 
to turn the ocean floor over to the U.N., 
desired to support that organization 
wholeheartedly, they certainly could do 
so without resorting to the sea at this 
stage in time. Certainly a restructuring 
of the General Assembly would be a nec- 
essary requirement before the major 
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Powers would agree to permit it to dis- 
pose of large amounts of money obtained 
independent of their control, but in 
realty, at their expense. Current politi- 
cal realities make this a necessnty. 

Certainly, the U.N. presently has 
enough administrative problems with 
which to deal. It can ill afford additional 
burdens at this point. It has recently be- 
come all too evident that the U.N. has 
along way to go in its maturation proc- 
ess. Doubts must be raised to the U.N. 
plan with respect to two of the three 
cae criteria: acceptability and feasi- 

ty. 

The rather dramatic and immediate 
demonstration of how more effective in- 
ternational and regional programs can 
play in the exploitation of the ocean bed 
can be seen in the arrangements now be- 
ing worked out for the extrication of gas 
from under the North Sea, 

By the multilateral determination of 
the interested countries along general 
Principles offshore ownership of the gas 
and other mineral deposits under the 
North Sea have been extended along a 
median in that body of water. The medi- 
an Hes between two masses of land and 
is supplemented by unilateral agreements 
On the actual division line of are seg- 
Ments coming from sovereign coasts. Be- 
Cause of this, understandings are emerg- 
ing which make a peaceful, productive 
and equitable solution to the North Sea 
Problem appear eminent. 

The thrust of our argument questioned 
Whether having this matter within the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations would 
have unscrambled this situation in any- 
Where near the time frame than this 
More practical handling was able to, nor 
Could we predict that United Nations 
handling would have provided any more 
equity than that which was worked out 
on a regional basis. 

There are broad ramifications that can 
Make a very definite contribution to the 
emerging patterns of the body of law re- 
lating to the resources of the sea where 
Competing national interests impinge one 
upon the other. The North Sea experi- 
ence suggests positive ramifications. 

A large portion of the law will have to 
come into being based upon practical ex- 
Periences similar to that resulting from 
the North Sea situation where the bene- 
fits of cooperation easily outweigh the 
benefits which may accrue from an an- 
tagonistic and aggressive posture. 

The world’s existing mineral laws, op- 
erating above the sea have evolved in an 
orderly manner from centuries of strug- 
gle with problems far less complex than 
these. Together with a maturation of the 
U.N., we ought to look toward a matura- 
tion of the law of the sea, before burden- 
ing it with additional, and perhaps naive 
Codes. It would be wise to let the scien- 
tists precede the lawyers in this field. 
Case law seems far more practical than 
Codes prefabricated in an unknowledge- 
able vacuum. 

The issues are highly complex, the po- 
litical dangers great, and the economic 
Consequences potentially enormous. A 
great degree of caution is vitally neces- 
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Sedition by Mail, Courtesy Earl Warren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the use of 
the U.S. mail to promote sedition and vi- 
olence has again shocked the American 
people. 

The cause of all this humbug always 
returns to the same man or men— Earl 
Warren and his unelected teammates of 
the Federal judiciary. i 

American boys hàve died and will die, 
citizens are victimized and private prop- 
erty destroyed—all because of the anti- 
constitutional babbles of a few extremists 
on the Federal bench who have all but 
abolished the legal right of the American 
people to defend their national sover- 
eignity. 

The American people are tired of this 
so-called liberal bunk and are demanding 
the reestablishment of constitutional 
government with law and order in our 
country. 

The national parties show no leader- 
ship in preserving our people or our 
country—the Congress, the voice and 
protector of the people, must act and 
act now to right the judicial wrongs. 

It is better that a few or all the pro- 
fessional political jurists on the Federal 
bench be removed than the defense of our 
Republic be hamstrung by a secessionist 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert an AP release of 
August 23, 1967, in the Recor following 
my remarks: Ó 
NEGRO IN PEKING SENDS VIOLENCE PLEA BY 

Man. k 


A publication by a fugitive American Negro 
in Red China which advocates violence In 
US. cities and advises Negro GIs to “elim- 
inate” their white comrades in Vietnam has 
been carried in the US. mail. 

The 12-page folder, stating it is published 
in Peking by Robert F. Williams, contains in 
the latest edition available here tips for clog- 
ging sewer lines and highways, burning pub- 
lic facilities and smashing windows without 
getting caught. 

It also urges that American Negroes refuse 
to fight in Vietnam, but It says those who 
are “trapped into“ serving should “throw 
monkey wrench into those murderous opera- 
tions.” 

Further. it says: They should eliminate as 
many of their real enemies as they can at the 
front so that these racists will not be able 
to return home and intensify the brutaliza- 
tion and extermination of black people to the 
extent that they are currently exterminating 
the Vietnamese people.” 

Postal, Customs and Justice Department 
officials say their power to police the import 
of foreign propaganda has been sharply re- 
stricted in recent years by Supreme Court 
decisions dealing with the 1st Amendment's 
guarantees of freedom of speech and press. 

A customs spokesman sald propaganda is 
barred at the ports of entry only if it is trea- 
sonable or advocates overthrow of the govern- 
ment or assassination of the President. 

Williams, one of the first of the Negro mili- 
tants, fled to Cuba 6 years ago to dodge a 
charge of kidnaping during a racial disturb- 
ance in Monroe, N.C. 
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In Havana, the bearded, 42-year-old Negro 
became a propagandist. He is said to have 
forged Fidel Castro’s link with U.S, Negro 
militants and founded the violence-prone 
Revolutionary Action Movement. 

About two years ago Williams moved from 
Havana to Red China. 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 12080) to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease In benefits under the old-age, surviv- 
ors, and disability insurance system, to pro- 
vide benefits for additional categories of in- 
dividuals, to improve the public assistance 
program and programs relating to the welfare 
and health of children, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
parliamentary situation we are working 
under requires that we either vote for 
or against the social security amend- 
ments in their entirety. I am supporting 
the social security bill, therefore, be- 
cause it generally increases the levels of 
benefits paid to our citizens. I believe 
that I have a responsibility to my con- 
stituents, however, to clearly state my 
position on specific sections of this bill. 

The primary objective of the Social 
Security Act is to assure for all our elder 
citizens a retirement of dignity and self- 
respect. The social security legislation 
before us proposes an across-the- 
board mon increase in benefits of 
12% percent with the minimum monthly 
payment being increased from $44 to $50 
for a single person. I commend the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the long hours they 
have spent considering this legislation, 
though I am deeply disappointed in the 
size of the increase proposed by the com- 
mittee. I believe it is totally inadequate. 
It will not get the job done. 

Earlier this session, I introduced leg- 
islation calling for a 50-percent across- 
the-board increase in benefits with a 
minimum monthly payment of $100 toa 
single person. I believe this 50-percent 
increase is necessary. 

President Johnson in his congressional 
message on older Americans, called for 
a 20-percent across-the-board increase 
with a minimum monthly payment of $70 
to a single person. I regret that the com- 
mittee did not at least support the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. 

If we are to assure our elder citizens a 
life free from pressing financial needs, 
then we must do more than worry about 
actuarial balance. We must seek out new 
sources of funds. If the funds collected 
under the social security system are not 
adequate, then we have an obligation to 
provide the financing through general 
tax revenues as proposed in my social 
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security proposal. As public servants, 
we all have obligations to the people we 
represent. No obligation, in my judg- 
ment, holds a higher priority than that 
of providing adequate retirement bene- 
fits for our elder citizens. 

I was pleased to see the committee’s 
amendment liberalizing the earnings 
limitation for retired citizens. I believe 
it is vitally important that we encourage 
our citizens to lead active lives in retire- 
ment. The measure as reported, raises 
from $1,500 to $1,680, the amount a per- 
son may earn without having his social 
security benefits withheld. I had pro- 
posed a base increase to $1,800 but be- 
lieve the committee measure is a sub- 
stantial move in the right direction, for 
it raises the amount a person may earn 
in 1 month, and still get full benefits, 
from $125 to $140. The amount to which 
the $1 benefit to $2 earning reduction 
would apply, ranges from $1,680 to $2,880 
@ year as compared to $1,500 to $2,700 
as provided in current law. 

I was particularly pleased to see that 
the committee extended benefits to dis- 
abled widows and widowers of covered 
deceased workers. This new provision 
will set benefits first payable at age 50 
on a graduated basis starting at 50 per- 
cent of primary insurance amounts and 
rising to 824% percent at age 62. An 
estimated 65,000 disabled widows and 
widowers will be eligible for benefits 
when this provision is enacted. 

I had hoped that the committee would 
raise the benefit level paid all widows, 
disabled or not, at age 62 to 100 percent 
or the same as the deceased husband’s 
retirement level. I had proposed such 
an amendment earlier in the year. 

Workers disabled at a young age con- 
tinue to be a concern. I support the Com- 
mittee’s expanded bill which adds flexi- 
bility to the current law. The new provi- 
sion allows a worker who becomes dis- 
abled before the age of 31 to qualify for 
disability insurance if he worked in one- 
half of the quarters between the time he 
was 21 and the time he was disabled, with 
a minimum of six quarters of coverage. 
Approximately 100,000 people—disabled 
workers and their dependents—will re- 
ceive benefits estimated at $70 million 
under this provision in 1968. 

the past 10 years, social se- 
curity benefits have increased approxi- 
mately 27 percent. During the same pe- 
riod, cost of living has increased ap- 
proximately 14 percent, It is obvious 
from these statistics that over half of the 
social security increases simply went to 
cover rising living costs. I believe it is 
essential to tie social security benefits to 
cost of living, I regret that the commit- 
tee did not include this important new 
provision as part of its bill. 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


I view with serious reservation, the 
committee-backed restriction placed on 
States regarding aid to families with de- 
pendent children where a parent is ab- 
sent from the home. By freezing State 
aid to families with dependent children 
at the January 1967 percentage ratio of 
dependent children to the total children 
under 21 in the State, we are placing a 
heavy social and financial burden on the 
individual State governments. And in 
those States that refuse to accept this 
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burden, very great hardship will result 
for these children who bear no respon- 
sibility for their impoverished situation. 

The effects of this provision on a State 
like New York becomes of grave concern 
in view of studies like the one recently 
published by Mr. Jonathan Lindley, of 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion. This study indicated that the mi- 
gration of our Nation’s poor to our urban 
centers will continue for at least another 
10 years. It is possible that this freeze on 
AFDC funds will work a real hardship 
on dependent children living in large 
urban States. I hope that this will not 
happen, but if it does that the Congress 
ieee move quickly to correct this situa- 

on. 

The members of the committee ap- 
parently feel that the substantial in- 
crease in the number of children on the 
AFDC roles is caused by family break- 
ups, illegitimacy, and a lack of emphasis 
on employment. This is, in part, prob- 
ably true and to the extent that it is, I 
applaud the committee's efforts to ex- 
pand State welfare programs by provid- 
ing employment counseling, job train- 
ing, day care services for working moth- 
ers, and family planning. 

I view with particular enthusicsm the 
provision establishing an emergency as- 
sistance program for dependent chil- 
dren and their families. Federal funds 
would be available to States under this 
program on a 50-50 basis for cash pay- 
ments and on a 75-percent Federal to 
25-percent State and local basis for serv- 
ices. Assistance is limited to a 30-day 
period with no more than one 30-day 
period in a year. Program coverage in- 
cludes not only cash payments, but pay- 
ments to purchase items needed im- 
mediately by the family such as living 
accomodations, medical care, and a 
variety of related services. I believe we 
should study the results of this program 
carefully in the year ahead to see if 
additional benefits and legislative au- 
thority are needed to effectively carry 
out this emergency assistance program. 

In the past, no provisions existed in 
Federal law through which States could 
provide an earnings exemption for aid 
to dependent children families. Under 
this bill, the first $30 of earned family 
income plus one-third of earnings above 
this amount would be retaincd by the 
family. In my judgment, this provision 
is sound, for it provides those members 
of a family who can work with an incen- 
tive to seek employment. 

MEDICARE 


Medicare legislation was incorporated 
into the social security system in 1965. 
This was a landmark piece of social 
legislation for it expanded retirement 
benefits to include medical assistance. 
One of the most far reaching and pro- 
gressive provisions of the Medicare Act 
was title XIX, known as medicaid. This 
provision was aimed at encouraging the 
individual States to establish a medical 
assistance program for needy citizens 
regardless of age. New York State has 
been a pioneer in this field. The State 
has moved with vision to provide a re- 
sponsible medical program for its needy. 

The new income restrictions placed on 
eligibility for the medicaid program are 
a tragedy. Many working persons who are 
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unable to meet the high cost of medical 
expenses, many of them now productive 
members of society, may have to go on 
welfare in order to receive medical assist- 
ance. The new income restrictions. will 
not penalize welfare recipients, but will 
penalize the self-supporting worker. It 
is ironic that these new income restric- 
tions are being imposed because the New 
York program has been too successful. 
It has been estimated that it will cost 
New York State over $40 million to main- 
tain the same level of service it now pro- 
vides under medicaid. 

I vigorously oppose this amendment to 
the Medicare Act as being shortsighted 
and not attuned to the need of our poor 
population. ‘ 

Earlier this year, I proposed legisla- 
tion extending the medicare program to 
cover disabled individuals aged 60 or over 
now under the social security and rail- 
road retirement systems, President John- 
son proposed a similar measure. I regret 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
has not moved to extend medical protec- 
tion to these disabled Americans. The set- 
ting up of an Advisory Council to study 
this question will be of little comfort to 
those disabled citizens in immediate need 
of medical assistance. I hope that the 
Advisory Council will ultimately work 
as a positive force in securing passage of 
medical coverage for our disabled cit- 
izens and not as just another bureau- 
cratic plot designed to delay considera- 
tion of this issue. 

I support the committee’s amendment 
extending the number of days of hospi- 
talization. which can be covered under 
medicare in one spell of illness from 90 
to 120 days. This provision requires, how- 
over, that the patient pay a coinsurance 
amount of $20 a day or approximately 
half of the cost of these 30 additional 
days. We all know that the burden of 
hospital costs grows heavier with the 
length and usually related seriousness of 
an illness. I draw attention specifically, 
to the supplementary comments of com- 
mittee member Tomas Curtis. Rep- 
resentative Curtis points out: 

The real health problems lie in the area of 
financing catastrophic health costs, which 
can bankrupt even high affluent families. 


I urge that the committee and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, give careful study to the need for 
and problems faced in adopting medi- 
care provisions aimed at assisting elder 
citizens who experience such cata- 
strophic illnesses. 

The committee also adopted a third 
method of paying for physicians services 
under the supplementary medical insur- 
ance program. Presently, a doctor must 
accept a patient on assignment and thus 
accepts the fee scale used by Medicare, 
or secondly, a patient must pay the doc- 
tor and then submit a receipted bill to 
medicare for payment. This latter meth- 
od has worked a hardship on many older 
Americans who could not afford to pay 
the doctor and then wait 3 months for 
medicare reimbursement, often at a lower 
fee rate than that charged by the doctor. 
The new pay method will allow the phys- 
icans to submit an itemized bill to medi- 
care for payment. Payment would be 
made to the physician if the bill is not 
more than reasonable in charge, other- 
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wise, it will be made to the patient. This 
at least eases the hardship on many 
older citizens, If a physician is unwilling 
to submit a bill through medicare, the 
patient is allowed to submit the itemized 
bill. In my judgement, this new method 
will provide flexibility in physician pay- 
ment. It will not, however, erase one of 
the basic problems of this supplementary 
medical insurance program, that is the 
substantial difference in the fees charged 
Patients by physicians and the allow- 
able fee reimbursement under medicare. 
The elder citizens are still caught in the 
middle. I urge that careful study be 
given the problem of reaching a more 
closely alined medicare-physician fee 
schedule. This problem should be given 
top priority. 

There are many types of health care 
which have not been incorporated into 
the medicare program. For instances, the 
cost of drugs, dental care, and glasses and 
eye care weigh heavily on many poor 
elderly Americans. I command the Com- 
Mittee on Ways and Means for requiring 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to study the question of adding 
to the services now covered under the 
Supplementary medical insurance pro- 
fram and by requiring him to report to 
the Congress before January 1, 1969. 
Again, I urge that the next year be used 
by the Secretary to find effective ways of 
incorporating these basic health services 
into the medicare program. 


Bringing the Space Program Down to Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
September issue of Air Force Space 
Digest, the publication of the Air Force 
Association, carries a perceptive article 
on “Bringing the Space Program Down 
to Earth,” by the magazine's senior edi- 
tor for science and education, William 
Leavitt. 

Mr. Leavitt's work has-earned him 
high praise among aviation editors on 
Occasions past, and his new article is a 
Succinct and interesting summary of 
What has happened in the 10 years since 
the Russian launching of sputnik gal- 
ue the world into technological 

ction. 


His account points to some of the 


problems which were present among us 


this past week as we analyzed the fiscal 
Pace at which NASA's work must con- 
tinue, and it affords some lessons for the 
future. I include it in the Rrcorp for all 
Our colleagues: 
BRINGING THE SPACE PROGRAM Down To EARTH 

Next month marks the tenth anniversary 
Of the “Technological Pearl Harbor” that was 
Sputnik, Anniversaries are a traditional time 
for stocktaking, for recalling past gloriés, re- 
Sretting past errors, and looking ahead with 
hope to the future. 

Where have we been and what have we ac- 
complished in space since those shattering 
days of national embarrassment, heated con- 
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gressional investigations, editorial outcries, 
and universal recrimination, when the Rus- 
sians seemed ten feet tall and storming at 
our technological gates? 

We have traveled far and accomplished 
much, at great cost in time, talent, and 
money. We have demonstrated our national 
ability to get under way a large-scale space 
program, manned and unmanned. We have 
bullt, largely on the foundation of the mili- 
tary missile program, a huge government/ 
industry complex, employing hundreds of 
thousands of people. In a decade this com- 
plex has not only built the hardware to orbit 
men and unmanned weather, communica- 
tions, reconnaissance, and scientific-observa- 
tion Satellites, but has also brought us to the 
verge of man's first truly extraterrestrial ex- 
ploration, a landing on the moon. 

There can be little doubt that we have to 
a great degree redeemed our national pledge, 
secured with treasure and talent, to wipe out 
the mortification of Sputnik. No nation has 
accomplished so much in so short a time. 

Yet, there is a growing sense of public 
disquiet about the whole affair. In the face 
of war in Southeast Asia, against the back- 
ground of civil strife at home, and in the 
aftermath of the shocking Apollo disaster of 
January 1967, the faceless but vocal “man in 
the street” is expressing increasing doubts 
about the worth of the enormous investment 
that has gone into building the nation’s 
space capability. This public mood finds ex- 
pression in Congress. Critical and budget- 
minded legislators have hacked away at space 
funding, attacked the competence of space 
planners, and generally questioned the pri- 
ority of the space program, a singular irony 
to those observers who can recall the days, 
not so very long ago, when space was a sacred 
cow on Capitol Hill. 

Why the doubt? Why the collapse of en- 
thusiasm? No one can say for sure, but it is 
not enough to suggest merely that the pub- 
lic is so fickle that it cannot sustain support 
for what continues to be an important en- 
deavor with major implications for the 
whole of mankind. Nor is it enough to say 
that people are too worried about Vietnam 
and Detroit to care anymore about our space 
effort. 

There is something deeper, and it has to 
do with how the US space program has from 
the start been presented to the American 
people—as a giant and continuing spec- 
tacular, rather than as an effort worthy of 
standing on its own merits as a three- 
pronged endeavor serving the national secu- 
rity in a troubled world, the national economy 
in an increasingly technological era, and 
world science in a time when men, as never 
before, are searching the unknown for ulti- 
mate answers to questions inyolving the 
very nature and origin of Hfe and of our 
planet and universe. These are the ideas and 
concepts that should be permeating the pub- 
lic mind, that should be taught in the public 
schools, not only in the affluent suburbs but 
also in the ghettoes, and should fill the air 
on radio and television. 

In the large, we have failed to make this 
presentation, and as a consequence we face 
the irony of great achievement in space that 
is poorly understood and weakly supported 
by the very public that has to pay the bilis 
and stands to benefit so importantly— 
whether from employment, enhanced na- 
tional security, improved weather forecast- 
ing and communications, or last, but not 
necessarily least, a deeper understanding of 
the universe we live in. 

This failure has its roots in our own na- 
tional misconceptions about technology 
itself. g 

For too long, we have viewed technology 
as a kind of shortcut to material achieve- 
ment, almost as an end in Itself, and with 
scarcely any attention at all to the range of 
complex side effects, positive and negative, 
that technology leaves in its wake. Up to a 
point this approach has been fruitful and 
has most certainly contributed to our posi- 
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tion as the most powerful and affluent power 
on earth. But it is a view which no longer 
warrants, in itself, great investments of 
money and time and people. Every important 
technological investment, whether it be to 
build massive road networks or school build- 
ings or ships to the moon, has enormous 
social and economic implications for virtually 
every member of society, implications that 
need to be examined and sorted out in ad- 
vance, Somehow, this obvious truth continues 
to elude us. We continue to operate on a busi- 
ness-as-usual basis, using the ancient tools 
of salesmanship and hoopia to push forward, 
when the time seems ripe and the short-run 
benefits in clear sight, programs that ought 
to be examined in long-range terms and in 
relation to each other. 

Which brings us back to the space program 
and why it presently lives in daily fiscal peril 
and in a shadow of public disenchantment. 
The tragedy is that the drumbeat of press- 
agentry that accompanied the opening of the 
American space show after Sputnik has never 
quite been replaced, as it should have been, 
by thoughtful exposition of the intrinsic 
worthwhileness of space technology as a 
broad-fronted national advance. 

Prom the start, we have been caught up 
with slogans; “space for peace”... “man in 
Space”... “national prestige”... the Amer- 
ican image abroad”... and all the rest. Our 
space planners have had to operate in a gold- 
fish bowl of extravagant publicity, and for 
the most part, the glamorous aspects of the 
space program have been advanced and 
funded at the expense of the more important, 
socially useful, portions of the program, With 
all due respect to the courage of the astro- 
nauts, we have overly concentrated on their 
explolts and undervalued the duller and more 
esoteric unmanned working satellites which 
in the long run may do much more to help 
solve earthbound problems, ranging from air 
Pollution to strategic reconnaissance and 
control of the arms race, than any grand 
manned rendezvous in the sky. 

The space program has finally begun to pay 
the price for the frothiness of its publicity. 
Adult Americans not associated economi- 
cally or emotionally with the space program 
have adopted attitudes about the program 
ranging from boredom to Irritation. They 
find the space program somehow irrelevant 
to their daily lives, and in some cases even 
consider it an and cruel drain 
on resources that they belleve might be bet- 
ter devoted to social and economic enter- 
prises closer to thelr daily lives. 

More and more people, and they are not 
all in the slums, have this attitude toward 
the space program. The sum of their indif- 
ference and anger is enough to create serious 
damage not only to the program itself but 
also to the benefits that they and the rest 
of the public could derive from the program. 

But is the space program irrelevant to 
societal advance, and if it is not, how can 
those who do belleve in it help restore its 
public acceptance? 

That the program is relevant—witness 
enormous contributions to mundane prob- 
lems that have already been made by the 
weather satellites and the rest—should be 
clear. And those have not been the only 
positive effects. Even more important is the 
fact that we can credit the space revolution 
with helping set off the salutary examination 
of the quality of American education, a 
critique that started in the affluent suburbs 
and has now spread to the poverty-stricken 
inner cities. Families everywhere in America, 
using different battle cries, are saying the 
same thing: that they want their children to 
be prepared for useful lives and intellectual 
expansion in a space-age world, 

How to restore public confidence and ac- 
ceptance of the space program is the dilem- 
ma. In the face of the headlines that crowd 
space off the front pages, even getting the at- 
tention of the public becomes a formidable 
task. Yet the job has to be accomplished if 
the space program is to survive as something 
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beyond grudging fulfillment of a pledge made 
by a remembered President to land an Ameri- 
can on the moon by the end of the current 
decade. 

It is possible to make some suggestions as 
to how the problem might be attacked. With 
the wisdom of hindsight, we can at least be 
sure of what we ought not to do. We can 
scrap the Madison Avenue approach, and we 
can think of planning our future space pro- 
gram in ways that do not put the cart before 
the horse, a sad example being the decision 
of 1961 to concentrate heavily on a moon 
landing in advance of development of long- 
term, manned orbital capabilities for sci- 
entific and military purposes. 

We can husband our resources by looking 
carefully at the question of whether we need 
two expensive and competitive manned or- 
bital laboratories, one run by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
one run for the Defense Department by the 
Air Force (see Col. Richard C. Henry's per- 
ceptive article, “Needed—One—and Only 
One—National Manned Orbital Laboratory 

* in the August 1967 issue of Air 
Forde / Space Digest). 

We can increase the funding and sharpen 
the planning of the unmanned working 
satellites that have only begun to revolu- 
tionize communications, weather observa- 
tion, and scientific observation. We can begin 
to look seriously at the potential of 1 
space systems ‘analysis and engineering 
the solution of nonspace and nonmilitary 
public problems, with an emphasis on build- 
ing into these techniques the social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors, the flesh-and- 
blood considerations that were not so rele- 
vant when the problem was merely to de- 
velop working ballistic missiles or the first 
manned and unmanned spacecraft. And we 
can begin to put to work in our schools, 
suburban and urban, many of the space-age 
training techniques that have been a bene- 
ficial by-product of the technological age we 
live in. 

All of these approaches—and they are but 
a sampling—suggest a basic reevaluation of 
true value of space technology to our 


Ẹ 


on the grounds of inexperience, but 
now that a decade has passed and a history 
great achievement has been written, we 
have only ourselves to blame if the 
chapters yet to be recorded are scrubby and 
thin. 


Space technology is remote In many ways 
from man's daily experience. Yet, at the 
same time, It is closer to his soul and mind 
than any other human venture. In that it 
involves man's emancipation from the bounds 
of earth, in that it has allowed him through 


monality as travelers together on this space- 
ship, Earth. In that it has provided new ways 
to communicate, to foresee natural disaster, 
to watch from space potential aggressors, it 
has made life a little safer than it was before. 
These are only beginnings, the products, for 
the most part, of even less than a decade. 
The world will never be the same again. And 
it could even be better, if the knowledge and 
new in-sights that emerge from space tech- 
nology can steadily be put to work for the 
public benefit. These are not benefits that 
should be packaged and sold like so much 
soap. 

All this is not to suggest that space tech- 
nology needs to or deserves to be advanced 
at the expense of other necessary programs. 
It is rather to suggest that space technology 
should be acknowledged and defended as a 
continuing, worthwhile, and socially useful 
mational endeavor, justifiable in terms of its 
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enhancement of man's knowledge, its ex- 
pansion of his outlook, and its demonstrable 
improvement of his daily life. 

In many ways space technology, as we have 
practiced it in-the past decade, represents 
the best and the worst of the American style. 
It has grown like Topsy, and an incredible 
collection of feats previously undreamed of 
have been achieved. At the same time, there 
have been false starts, wasted motion, wrong 
emphases, too much of the wrong kind of 
publicity, and not enough attention to the 
long-range goal of well-founded public un- 
derstanding of the potential for human 
betterment through space technology and 
its allied arts. 

Yet, in the main, the effort has been 
worthwhile and will be even more so. There 
is more than a passing connection between 
the earthbound problems of war and peace, 
progress and poverty, and the achievements 
of space technology. As Dr. Charles Frankel, 
the Columbia University philosopher who 
is now a State Department official, has re- 
marked: “. . It is a grave mistake to dis- 
miss science as useless in solving moral 
and political problems. Objective knowledge 
of the conditions and consequences of our 
personal desires or our social institutions 
does help us to realize the actual nature of 
the ends we choose to pursue; and in this 
Way we can frequently come to choose our 
ends and ideals more intelligently... . 
One can... take an apocalyptic attitude 
and assume that the unfamiliar world that 
is emerging is also going to be 
able, whether for the better or for the worse 
But human traits like envy, malice, and 
egoism are likely to remain no matter what 
moral medicines the druggist of the future 
has on his shelves. And once the initial thrill 
wears off, most honeymooners are probably 
going er the moon overhead rather 
than underfoot. But if utopia is not around 
the corner, neither is it inevitable that our 
powers are unequal to the problems that are 
appearing. In an age whose problems are 
almost all signs of mounting human pow- 
ers, this would be a strange moral to draw. 
Man is now making his own stars and set- 
ting his own impress on the solar system. 
If these stars are as yet minuscule and only 
a very little way out in space, they still 
Tepresent something of an achievement for 
a creature who is built rather close to the 
ground.” 


COPE for Tax Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the power- 
ful AFL-CIO, financed by the hard- 
earned dollars of American workingmen, 
has now endorsed an increase in taxes. 

As in many of its recent endorsements, 
the workingman might well ask who his 
organization speaks for—that js, the la- 
boring man or big brother government. 
Is it a political arm to help its dues pay- 
ers, or has it become a mere rubber- 
stamp for national politicans to be used 
against the membership? 

Strange behavior—to blame the tax 
increase on Vietnam police action. 
Echoes like a parroting of the national 
administration line using fear tactics of 
the extremist fringe to hide behind. One 
might question what poll the AFL-CIO 
used to mirror the thinking of its mem- 
bership. Or are they too undemocratic 
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to trust their members to arrive at their 
own decisions? 

It staggers one’s mentality to imag- 
ine all the organized union men in 
America favoring a larger deduction 
from their paycheck. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert an article from 
the Washington Evening Star for Au- 
gust 23 in the Recorp following my re- 
marks: 

MEANY ENDORSES Tax RISE FOR WAR 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

AFL-CIO President George Meany endorsed 
tax increases today but urged Congress to hit 
corporations-and wealthy individuals much 
harder than President Johnson recommends, 

Meany said corporations should pay at 
least double the surtax rate on individuals, 
sna some kinds of exempt income should be 

xed. . 

“A temporary war tax is needed” to protect 
the economy against high interest rates and 
to “share the sacrifice” of the Vietnam con- 
filct, Meany sald in testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

But he complained that Johnson's pro- 
posal of 10 percent surtaxes on individuals 
and corporations fails to recognize adequate- 
ly the principle that “equality of sacrifice 
should be based on ability to sacrifice.” 

Corporate profits have “skyrocketed ... 
far out of line woth workers’ wages,” Meany 
said, and corporations received the equiva- 
lent of a $2 billion tax cut earlier this year 
. reinstated the investment tax 
cri 5 

To be fair he said, Congress should make 
the corporate surtax rate at least twice as 
large as the rate levied on individuals. 

If the individual surtax is 6 percent, he 
sald, the corporate rate should be 12 or 15 
percent, If Congress levies a 10 percent sur- 
tax on individuals, he said, the corporate 
rate should be at least 20 percent, 

Meany also recommended exemptions from 
the individual surtax aimed mainly at help- 
ing midle-income taxpayers. 

Under Johnson's plan, individuals in the 
two lowest tax brackets—with taxable income 
up to $2,000 on joint returns or $1,000 on sin- 
gle returns—would be exempt. All others 
would calculate their taxes at present rates 
and then add 10 percent for the first full 
year of the surtax, 

Meany proposed instead a flat reduction— 
$300 on joint returns and $150 on single re- 
turns—in the amount of tax on which the 
surtax would be levied. 

A married couple owing $700 of regular 
taxes, for example, would pay in addition a 
surtax on $400—or an extra $40 if the sur- 
tax rate were 10 percent. 

The effect of this plan would be to raise 
taxes proportionately more on higher in- 
comes. 

For a family of four with standard deduc- 
tions and gross wage income of 86,000, the tax 
now is @450. Johnson's 10 percent surtax 
Proposal would raise the tax by $45. Meany'’s 
$300 reduction plan, with a 10 percent sur- 
tax on the remainder, would raise the tax 
by $15 or 3.3 percent of the present tax. 

At $15,000 income, the family now pays 


82.602. Johnson would increase this by 10 


percent, or $206. Meany would raise the tax 
by 8176, or 8.5 percent. 

Johnson’s plan would raise taxes by a flat 
10 percent, regardless of income above the 
bottom-brackets exemption. Percentage in- 
creases under the Meany plan would rise with 
incomes, from 3.3 percent of the present tax 
at 86,000 of income to 9.7 percent at $40,000 
and even closer to the theoretical 10 percent 
at higher incomes, 

Meany said his version of a 10 percent in- 
dividual surtax would raise $4.9 billion of 
revenue in a full year, compared with the 
administration’s estimate of $6.9 billion for 
its plan. : 

A 20 percent corporation surtax would 
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ralse $6.6 billion, Meany said, compared with 
Me billion for the administration's 10 percent 
Plan. 


Iowa Unit of American Legion Urges 
Restoration of Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, the Iowa 
Department of the Americay Legion at 
its 49th Annual Convention issued the 
following statement concerning the re- 
cent rioting in our cities. I must concur 
With the conclusion of the editor of the 
Elk Horn-Kimballton Review who, after 
Printing the statement, concluded with 
& simple but fitting “Amen.” The state- 
Ment of the Iowa Department of the 
American Legion places this whole mat- 
ter in proper perspective, and I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

A STATEMENT oF LAW AND ORDER 


For nearly half a century the American 
Legion has committed itself to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to the maintenance of law and 
Order; to combat the autocracy of both the 
Classes and the masses; to make right the 
Master of might, to promote peace and good 
Will on earth. These and other noble prin- 
Ciples are incorporated in the preamble to 
the American Legion. Today we look back 
With horror and revulsion on a series of riots 
and burnings, of pillage and plunder by 
hoodlums, psychotics and criminals in cities 
large and small throughout this great and 
beautiful and bounteous land. Nothing like 
this succession of outbreaks, with their utter 
and inhuman disregard of law and order has 
been, until now, known in this great country. 

The American Legion, Iowa Department, 
Calls upon officials, state and federal, to deal 
With this monstrous tragedy. We bessech a 
non-partisan approach to a solution of the 
Underlying causes. We offer full support to 
the Presidential Commission appointed to 
investigate the origin of the recent disorders 
in our cities, We strongly urge the adoption 
Of measures to prevent such awful disasters 
in the future. We urge speedy trial and pun- 
ishment of criminals convicted of participa- 
tion in such crimes, We urge that the FB. I. 
and all other appropriate investigatory agen- 
cles be authorized and directed to investigate 
basic causes, and to uncover anything of a 
conspiratorial nature involved. 

y, we urge that stern and realistic 
Measures be taken now, with every means in 
the power of local, state and federal govern- 
ments, to abort future threats in thelr incipi- 
ency. 

We suggest that such preparedness include 
adequate equipment and adequate authority. 
And we demand that such units be permitted 
and directed to use their power as field 
Commanders must do against a foreign 
enemy. 

Let the word go forth and know that the 
vicious tactics of the lawless will never again 
under whatever guise or for whatever cause 
be permitted to wreck havoc and inflict ir- 
Teparable damage, suffering and despair upon 
American communities; that every practica- 
ble means of prevention can and will 
be used to that end. This can be the be- 
ginning of the restoration of law and order, 
of the peace and tranquillity every loyal 
American desires and is entitled to enjoy. 

Ed's. Note; Amen! 
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EDA’s Second Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, August 26 
marks the second anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, a Federal agency 
within the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. It was officially created under the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, passed by Congress and 
signed into law by the President on Au- 
gust 26 of that year. 

The primary function assigned to EDA 
is the long-range economic development 
of areas of substantial unemployment, 
underemployment, and low family in- 
comes. In order to create new employ- 
ment opportunities, the agency seeks to 
help and to encourage the development 
of new facilities and resources in such 
areas, as well as expansion of existing fa- 
cilities. It does so by providing public 
works grants and loans, loans for indus- 
trial or commercial enterprises, working 
capital loan guarantees, technical plan- 
ning, and so forth. 

Included within EDA's scope of au- 
thority and functions is the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, a spe- 
cial program to assist in the development 
of the economically depressed Appala- 
chian area encompassing parts. of 11 
States, which I supported when it came 
up before the Congress. 

The EDA is also authorized to provide 
assistance to areas which may face un- 
employment because of the closing down 
of military and naval installations, of 
which we have a number in eastern Con- 
necticut. I might add that this latter 
provision was one of the major reasons 
which prompted me to support the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
when it came up for consideration in 
Congress. 

One of the major projects on which 
I worked diligently for some time and 
which was approved by the EDA was a 
loan of $4,192,500 to the Knox Glass 
Co.’s new glass container plant in Day- 
ville, Conn. The total cost of this proj- 
ect was $6,500,000, but it was the EDA 
loan which made possible its realization. 
The plant comprises an area of over a 
half million square feet of manufactur- 
ing and warehouse space. It should be 
noted that as a result of this project 
and the loan which made it possible, 
over 500 direct jobs had been created 
and another 200 jobs were saved. 

Today there hangs high over the en- 
trance to this plant a sign which reads 
“Help Wanted.” An extensive training 
program was undertaken to train per- 
sonnel for the plant. One of the most re- 
cent acts of EDA was to provide the last 
disbursement under its loan to Knox 
Glass for the completion of a new elec- 
tric furnace for the manufacture of 
greenware. This will now enable the 
Knox plant in Dayville to manufacture 
filnt—white—amber, and green glass 
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containers for a more diversified market. 
It also means additional employment for 
more families in eastern Connecticut. 

It is projects such as these which help 
prevent economic dislocations and hard- 
ships in the event military installations 
are closed down. But most important, it 
is projects of this sort which make pos- 
sible economic diversification and self- 
containment so that a given area or re- 
gion is not subject to becoming depend- 
ent on governmental or defense-type 
work which are not often a factor for 
economic stability. 

In its short span of 2 years of exist- 
ence the Economic Development Admin- 
istration has chalked up some very fine 
achievements. The one I cited above in 
the case of Knox Glass in my district is 
only one such instance. There are many 
more in various parts of the Nation, in- 
cluding others in Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Economic De- 
velopment Administration and the very 
capable people who head up this agency, 
who guide it, and who have worked so 
hard over these past 2 years. They work 
quietly, without much fanfare, but they 
have achieved good results. They deserve 
recognition on this second anniversary 
of the EDA for a job well done. 


Chula Vista Desalting Plant Is Dedicated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
April 20, the House passed legislation au- 
thorizing a $57.2 million Federal con- 
tribution for the futuristic desalination 
and powerplant to be constructed on 
manmade Bolsa Island off the coast of 
Huntington Beach, Calif. The bill sub- 
sequently was signed into law, and plans 
for building this huge facility, which 
eventually would produce 150 million 
gallons of fresh water a day, are well 
underway. 

Before this plant can function, how- 
ever, the new and promising technology 
of desalination must take some great 
strides forward. I am proud that much 
of the preparatory work for the Bolsa 
Island project is taking place in my own 
district of Chula Vista, Calif. 

Last Saturday, Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall came from Wash- 
ington to dedicate a key component of 
the Chula Vista desalination complex, 
the $8 million Clair Engle Desalting 
Plant. I was honored to serve as master 
5 ceremonies on this memorable occa- 

on. 

The Engle plant, and an adjacent re- 
search module, will be the sole source of 
much of the data required for the suc- 
cessful completion of the Bolsa Island 
project. 

As Secretary Udall stated at the dedi- 
cation ceremony: 

The most significant “crop” of the Engle 
plant will not be fresh water—although 1 
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millions a day will be furnished—but tech- 
nology. 


I hope my district can continue to 
show the way in advancing this vital new 
technology which promises to go far in 
alleviating the water shortages that now 
afflict so many parts of the world. 

So that our colleagues may be further 
advised, I am inserting at this point in 
the Recorp a front-page article about 
the dedication of the Clair Engle plant 
which appeared in the August 20 editions 
of the San Diego Union: 

Sour Bar DESALTING PLANT DEDICATED 

(By Tim Shepard) 

The $8 million Clair Engle Desalting Plant 
was opened yesterday, marking what speak- 
ers described as a milestone in the tech- 
nological conquest of the sea as a means of 
solving the water problems of the arid world. 

An explosive blast of steam heralded a 
gush of 100 per cent pure water at the South 
Bay plant seconds after Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall and Rep. Lionel Van 
Deerlin, D-San Diego, opened a valve at the 
plant. 

Dedication of the 1-million-gallon-a-day 
facility gives the San Diego area the leading 
role in the world's efforts to convert salt 
water economically, Van Deerlin said. 

OFFICIALS ATTEND 


Twice as efficient as any seawater desalting 
plant now in operation, the jointly spon- 
sored and funded plant was dedicated in 
ceremonies attended by federal, state and 
local officials and representatives of industry. 

Those at the ceremonies adjacent to the 
San Diego Gas & Electric Company's South 
Bay Station included Daniel McCorquodale, 
mayor of Chula Vista; Mayor Curran; Joseph 
Sinnott, president of the San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co.; and William Gianelli, director 
of the state Department of Water Resources. 
Van Deerlin was master of ceremonies, 

A- glass of water is neither Democratic 
nor Republican and political differences are 
unimportant when we face the task of pro- 
ea water for city, factory and farm,” said 

dall. 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


The secretary noted that it took bipartisan 
support and the cooperation of the commu- 
nities, the state and the federal government 
and private enterprise to locate the plant 
here. The facility-and a larger desalting plant 
module will determine the design of the 
Bolsa Island Nuclear Power and Desalting 
Plant at Huntington Beach. The Engle plant 
was built by Aqua-Chem Inc. of Waukesha, 


“The Bolsa Island. project involves con- 
struction of a 43-acre man-made island half 
a mile offshore from Huntington Beach,” 
Udall said. 

The Bolsa Island project will have two 
large nuclear reactors which will produce 1.8 
million kilowatts of electricity and 150 mil- 
lion gallons of desalted water a day. 

Gianelli noted that California has appro- 
priated more-fuhds over the years toward 
the support of desalinization studies than 
all the other states combined. 

“As we are all aware, the burgeoning pop- 
ulation and the expansion of industry in 
California have taxed the water supplies that 
are available in the southern part of the 
state,” said Glanelll. 

Sinnott, whose company provided the site 
free of charge, described how gas company 
engineers devised a method of modifying 
a steam generating unit to enable it to sup- 
ply low-cost steam for the test facility. 

“This facility demonstrates what can be 
accomplished when industry and government 
combine their efforts and resources to work 
toward a common goal,” he said, 

Udall described the $8 million federal in- 
vestment in the test site as “seed money.” 
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“The most important crop isn't even the 
2.5 million gallons of water per day that the 
Engle plant and the test module will produce 
by next spring,” he said. “Valuable as this 
water will be, a matter of far greater im- 

is the engineering data that will be 
developed here. Our crop is new technology.” 

Udall added that he felt a possible solu- 
tion to peace in the Middle East would be 
water. He said President Johnson has strong- 
ly considered the recommendation of for- 
eign aid funds to help develop desalinization 
plants in the Middle East if the Arab nations 
and Israel agree to a co-operative effort. 

“We can see the possibility of very large 
plants to make the deserts bloom,” he said. 

Udall also mentioned that studies are be- 
ing made toward a 1 billion gallon per day 


.Joint-sponsored desalinization plant at the 


head of the Gulf of California to supply the 
future needs of the Mexican states of So- 
nora and Baja California and Southwest Ari- 
zona and Imperial Valley in California. 


It’s Time To Teach Self-Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House a recent article by 
James Kilpatrick in Newsday. May I sug- 
gest that those of my colleagues who 
have not read it do so now, and that 
those who have read it only once read it 
again. 

In letter after letter from my district, 
I have seen these same sentiments ex- 
pressed in a multiplicity of prose. May I 
suggest, in line with Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
thoughts, that the fault does not en- 
tirely lie with the press, the “social dep- 
rivation" pablum they print and the 
coddling they urge. Does the fault not 
really lie with those politicians who vote 
for programs they know are wrong and 
who stir up aspirations they know can 
be realized only with hard work? I hope 
to yet see the day when some of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues have the public 
courage of their private convictions and 
repeat words like James Kilpatrick’s on 
the floor of this House. 

The article follows: 

It’s Time To TEACH SELF-HELP 
(By James Kilpatrick) 

WASHINGTON.—The thought occurs, and 
can no longer be repressed, that it’s time for 
some of us who write for a living to stop 
writing so nicey-nice about this summer's 
Tiots and the Negro leadership. This is a sum- 
mer of outrage, scored for kettle drums of 
violence; but such is our sense of genteel 
restraint that most of us have been playing 
our typewriters, pianissimo. We have settled 
for murmuring my-my and oh-oh, and they 
certainly do have grievances, don't they. 

Well, nuts. There comes a time when the 
law-abiding majority of this country, imper- 
fect as it is, ought to put a hard question 
to large elements of the Negro community: 
When in the name of God are you people 
going to shape up? One is tempted to ex- 
empt from the thrust of that question many 
thousands of Negro citizens who have played 
no active part in the recent violence and in- 
deed have been victims of it. They can't be 
left out. Who has given sanctuary to the 
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Negro snipers? Fellow Negroes. They share in 
the guilt. 

What’s the matter with the Negro leader- 
ship? Since the first torch was put to New- 
ark, one has waited—and waited in vain— 
for some high-level expression of shame, 
apology, contrition. Non est. Perhaps nothing 
was to be expected from H. Rap Brown; his 
theme is: “Get you some guns and burn this 
town down.” The sullen Stokely Carmichael 
yearns “to kill the whites first.” But what of 
Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, Martin Luther 
King? They are full of excuses, and in King's 
case, something more. It’s all the fault, he 
says, of “the policymakers of white society.” 
He proposes strikes and sit-ins to “dislocate” 
the cities without actually destroying them. 
He will do this “lovingly.” 

At every hand, the cry goes up for crash 
spending programs in the slums. Most of the 
money would go toward jobs and housing. 
The New Republic tells us what kind of 
jobs—not merely jobs for “black walters, 
dishwashers and busboys, but jobs that will 
restore Negro self-respect.” 

What's wrong with being a walter, a dish- 
washer, or a busboy, if one qualifies for the 
work? Hundreds of thousands of white men 
and women perform these humble but es- 
sential labors. What's the matter with a 
teenager's starting as a bootblack? It's an 
honest trade. 

And what of “jobs that will restore Negro 
self-respect”? Employers increasingly are 
searching for Negroes as sales clerks, bank 
tellers, draftsmen, techniciais. They may not 
be overcome with altruism; it may be only 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission breathing down thelr necks. But 
the jobs are there. Where are qualified Negro 
applicants to fill them? 

The excuse is that the “ghetto schools” are 
so bad, and the Negro teenagers so “insuf- 
ficiently motivated,” that they drop out. It’s 
a feeble excuse. Many a middle-aged Ameri- 
can looks at some of these ghetto schools” 
and is dimly reminded of the elementary 
schools of hie own unfar nonage. The op- 
portunity for an education lies within them. 
What's asked of the Negro? Ambition. Hard 
work. 

The cry is that “ghetto housing” is so bad. 
Okay. Some of it is awful, Some of it is not. 
But there are twice as many poor whites as 
poor blacks; the poor colored neighborhoods 
of Watts and Detroit have their counter- 
parts—and their rats—in poor white neigh- 
borhoods across the land. The blunt truth is 
that selp-help could cure at least a part of 
the ills. If some of Jesse Gray's complainers 
would spend more time with a dollar rake or 
a 50-cent broom, and less time with a $2 
pint of gin, maybe a sense of mutual respect 
would start to grow. Heresy, one supposes, 
to say such things. But they need to be said. 


Oklahoma Mourns Loss of Artist Jerome 
Tiger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa and the Nation suffered a tragic 
loss last week when Jerome Tiger, one 
of cur outstanding Indian artists, lost 
his life in an accident at age 26. 

Jerome grew up in Enfaula, Okla., and 
chose to live and work in Muskogee, 
Okla., only a short distance away. There, 
in a spectacular 5-year career, he de- 
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veloped his own traditional Indian style 
which brought him many honors. 

It was my good fortume 4 years ago 
to have Jerome Tiger among the ex- 
hibitors at a special Washington show- 
ing of Indian art from Oklahoma's Sec- 
Ond Congressional District, and his work 
was highly praised here. Four Jerome 
Tiger works are on the walls of our 
Washington office, and they invariably 
attract attention and favorable comment 
from our visitors. 

Phil Harris, one of Oklahoma's best 
known columnists, was a close friend and 
Patron of Jerome Tiger’s. In the Mus- 
kogee Daily Phoenix of August 20, 1967, 
Mr. Harris wrote a wonderful tribute to 
the young Indian artist. 

I would like to have that tribute ap- 
pear in the RECORD: 

Jerome Trom: Art Mrrron, THEN MEMORY 
(By Phil Harris) 

Jerome Tiger was a meteor that flashed 

Across the art world for five short years, 

and captivating with his genius, and 
leaving in his wake a wealth of great beauty 
ot his own creation. 

Yesterday he was a shy, taciturn Creek- 
Seminole Indian youth, not yet 21 and with- 
Out formal art training, Miss Nettie 
Wheeler if she thought he had any future 
as an artist. 

Today he is a memory, dead at 26 from an 
accidental gunshot wound. 

In between, in museums and in private 
collections across the nation, are paintings in 
the traditional Indian art style whose dell- 
Cate lines and expressiveness of contour, ex- 
Quisite color and flawless workmanship dis- 
tinctly mark them Tiger as much as his 
Signature, 

At the time of his tragico death last Sun- 
day morning at Eufaula not a single Jerome 

ger painting remained to be sold; his last 
Painting, completed too late for planned 
entry in the 1967 Gallup, New Mexico, Inter- 

bal Indian Ceremonial art show, being 
Purchased by an Arkansas couple for $400. 

His last major show award was the grand 
award for the best painting in show at the 
Just-closed 1967 All American Indian Days 
at Sheridan, Wyoming, with a painting titled 

ë Victors.” 

His name will be engraved on s trophy 
there, offered this year for thefirst time and 

be awarded annually for the best of show, 
a trophy that can now never be Tiger's. It 
Must be won three times before it becomes 
the permanent possession of an artist. 

First place in the woodlands division this 
Year at Sheridan was won by Solomon Mc- 

bs of Washington, D.C., with second place 
in that division going to Fred Beaver of 
ore. 

Both artists are natives of Eufaula, where 

er also spend his early boyhood years, re- 
turning to his people there whenever he was 
tired or troubled for new strength and 
inspiration. 

Still to be seen when Alice Marriott's new 

k on the Kiowas is published by Mac- 
Millan are 16 drawings by Tiger illustrating 
Sach chapter. The drawings alone should in- 
Sure success of the book. 

Tiger was selected by the author to do the 
Wustrations after seeing his drawings for 
Charles Stewart Turci’s The Lighthorse” in 

Winter 1966-1967 issue of Oklahoma 
Today. The publisher had only to see ex- 
amples of Tiger's work to agree with the 
Author. 

Uniinished but almost complete in Tiger's 
Studio when death struck is a six-foot clay 
Statue of an Indian stick ball player, his 
first venture into that art medium, described 

y those who have seen it as magnificent, 
and distinctly Tiger. 

It is almost certain to be completed, pos- 
Sibly by a fellow Indian artist, cast in bronze 
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and sold. It is to be hoped it will remain in 
Oklahoma. 


Jerome Tiger in his brief career not only 
reached great heights in art, but by his 
devotion to traditional Indian art pointed 
the way for other young Indian artists who 
may follow. 

The meteor that was Jerome Tiger has 
fiashed across the sky and faded. but few 
who came in contact with the artist and his 
work will soon forget the Creek-Seminole 
Indian boy from Muskogee. 


Lumber Standards Should Be Voluntary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican softwood lumber standard needs to 
be revised. At the present time, the 
standard is widely recognized as being 
technically inadequate. Progress and 
technological change can only come 
about when technical standards are kept 
up to the latest state of the art. 

The lumber industry has been work- 
ing with the Department of Commerce in 
an attempt to arrive at an acceptable re- 
vision of the standard. The problem of 
revising the lumber standard, however, 
has been so difficult that several years 
have gone by with no solution in sight 
even today. } š 

Last month, a special advisory panel 
to the Secretary of Commerce recom- 
mended that Secretary Trowbridge seek 
a legislative solution to this problem 
rather than to use his executive author- 
ity. I am strongly opposed to legislating 
standards of this type and then impos- 
ing them upon industry. There are other 
alternatives, based on joint efforts and 
voluntary cooperation. A result achieved 
through voluntary cooperation is always 
more easily accepted than a decision 
brought about through coercion. 

Therefore, I was pleased at the news 
that Secretary Trowbridge has decided 
to exercise the powers that have been 
delegated to him by the Congress, and 
that he will seek an executive solution 
to the lumber standard problem rather 
than a mandatory legislative solution. 
The hard task of developing a suitable 
standard still lies ahead, but at least 
we are on the right track, which is the 
voluntary. cooperative track. I know that 
many other Members will join with me 
in applauding this decision by Secretary 
Trowbridge, and with permission I in- 
sert his announcement in the RECORD: 
SECRETARY TROWBRIDGE ANNOUNCES ACTION 

on LUMBER STANDARDS 

Secretary of Commerce Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge announced today that he plans an 
executive, not a legislative, solution to the 
problem of achieving a satisfactory revision 
of the country’s softwood lumber standard. 

The Secretary refused for the present to 
accept the first of two recommendations of 
a three-man Federal panel which on June 19 
heard witnesses om whether the current 
standard should be withdrawn and whether 
the Secretary should recommend legislation 
to the Congress for a mandatory lumber 
standard. 

Tho panel recommended that since the 
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lumber industry was unable to agree volun- 


thorizing 
should not withdraw the standard pending 
legislation. 

Secretary Trowbridge said that many 
Senators and Congressmen who had ex- 
pressed their views favored an executive 
solution rather than a legislative one. He 
said further: “It is time for forthright action 
to bring the lumber standards controversy 
to a conclusion. A solution by agreement 
among the affected interests is apparently 
not possible under our procedures. In this 
situation, we should not let all the progress 
toward sound national standards and effec- 
tive enforcement and inspection become 
blocked either by an effective veto of a 
minority of interests or dominated by a few 
regional interests. For the good of the entire 
country, we should have a truly national 
standard. Lumber now has a national market 
and ls used all over the country in the homes 
we buy and in construction. Home 
usually do not know what lumber goes into 
their homes or where it comes from. And 
they have a right to expect a standard that 
local building code officials and inspectors 
can use to ensure uniformity of performance 
in construction. We all are entitled to a 
better engineered product from a progressive 
industry.” 

He added, “While we cannot issue a man- 
datory standard without Congressional au- 
thorization, we can meet our responsibility 
and the country’s needs by recommending 
a national voluntary lumber standard. We 
have the authority to develop and publish 
such standards in cooperation with indus- 
try and Government agencies. We intend to 
use this authority to publish a lumber 
standard, working with the most representa- 
tive body in existence, the American Lumber 
Standards Committee, as well as other in- 
terested parties. We intend to act through 
an appropriate public process to develop and 
recommend this national standard. I am 
asking the new Office of Standards Review 
in the Department under the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Science and Technology to assume 
the responsibility for developing such a 
standard, working closely with the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards Committee and the 
National Bureau of Standards. Under this 
solution, we do not have to resubmit the 
recommended voluntary standard to an in- 
dustry vote because it will be developed by 
a public process similar to rule-making.” 

Secretary Trowbridge stated that the fol- 
lowing steps would be taken: 

1. The American Lumber Standards Com- 
mittee, a committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and representative of pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers of lumber 
as well as others, will be given the 
tunity to give advice on the kind of a stand- 
ard the Secretary should publish. 

2. Based on these recommendations and 
other relevant information and discussions, 
the Department will propose a standard and 
publish it in the Federal for public 
comment, at which time, if need be, evi- 
dentiary hearings will be commenced to ex- 
plore in depth the implications of the pro- 
posed standard and to get the best possible 
technical information on the feasibility of 
performance standards which are not in the 
standard which was recently not aecepted. 

3. The Department then will publish its 
standard and at that time will withdraw the 
existing standard. The Department's work 
will also be in cooperation with other Fed- 
eral agencies, and they will be invited to 
participate in the public process, Industry, 
of course, will be under no legal obligation 
to follow the standard published. 

The Secretary also applauded the recent 
Inquiry by the Federal Trade Commission 
into abuses of grademarking and inspection 
of lumber and offered the Department's CO- 
operation to the Commission in whatever 
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action is necessary to correct these abuses 
which have too long been hidden from public 
view. He said that the American Lumber 
Standards Committee has done a fine job 
within its authority and resources, and we 
support it, but that more protection to the 
public may be necessary. 

Trowbridge concluded by reflect- 
ing that the lumber standards matter is one 
of the most complex problems the Depart- 
ment has faced from the time Herbert Hoover 
was Secretary of Commerce. He called on the 
industry to participate in the process and 
added his conviction that members of the 
Congress would support this kind of respon- 
sible executive action. “Although legislation 
ultimately may be necessary,” he sald, “we 
are confident that our action is the best way 
at present to reach a solution as promptly 
as possible in the total national interest.” 


We Are Buying Russian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the obvi- 
ous conclusion of the trade boycotts 
against the ally of the American people, 
Rhodesia, is now to do business with 
Communist Russia. 

The cutting off of trade with Rhodesia 
finds our industry fulfilling all chromite 
needs from Russia—a volume estimated 
at 350,000 tons. With chromite valued at 
$250 a ton this would constitute more 
than $87 million being turned over to the 
enemy. 

Who hates the Rhodesians this much? 
What has Britain or the United Nations 
done for the American people to justify 
the economic mess? 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the release of Au- 
gust 20 from the New York Times in the 
Recorp following my remarks: 

Wr Are BUYING RUSSIAN 

Anyone buying a frying pan or a knife or 
just about anything of stainless steel made 
in the United States this year is buying high- 
grade chromite which was probably supplied 
to this country by the Russians. 

Much of the platinum that ends up in 
American-made jewelry or in this country's 
factories in the Soviet Union. And 
last week it was revealed that now even tita- 


is an item import from Russia. 

In both the United States and the Soviet 
“Union, small chinks have appeared in what 
an iron curtain of trade restric- 
tions. Trade between the two countries is 


Soviet side: metals which are still on the 
“strategic” list of banned exports for Ameri- 
can producers appear in the list of materials 
which the Soviet Union is willing to sell to 
the West. 


Commercial instincts, it seems, have sup- 
planted political inhibitions in the Kremlin, 
if not yet in Washington. 

The most spectacular example is that of 
high-grade chromite, used primarily in the 
production of stainless steel. The United 
States produces no chromite. Until Jan. 7 of 
this year the bulk of this country’s chromite 
supplies came from Rhodesia. In response to 
the United Nations’ sanctions against the 
white-supremacy Rhodesian regime, U.S. im- 
ports were redirected and this year the Soviet 
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Union became by far the largest supplier of 
chromite for American producers of stainless 
steel. The volume of chromite imports from 
Russia this year will probably amount to over 
350,000 tons. 

Titanium is a more special case. Extremely 
light in weight but of high strength, this 
metal is in great demand for structural parts 
of high speed aircraft and space vehicles. It 
is also tough in resistance to corrosion. Virtu- 
ally unique among the major metallic ores, 
titanium has almost no consumer uses—it 18 
of value exclusively to military and space in- 
dustries. American production has not 
equaled a suddenly increased demand in re- 
cent years, and the Russians are now will- 
ing—and have the surplus—to fill the gap. 

The amounts remain small, for over 90 per 
cent of United States needs are met by do- 
mestic production. But United States officials 
estimated this year's titanium imports from 
the Soviet Union to be between 2,000 and 
3,000 tons even with a 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty which the Russians must pay, the price 
to US. distributors ts less than the titanium 
bought from Japan. 


A Long and Sober Think on Vietnam—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr, KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 26, at page 
A3764, I detailed a number of comments 
by respected voices in the community 
concerning our misguided involvement in 
the conflict in Vietnam, which continues 
to devour our young men and to waste 
our substance. 

The heading of my remarks was en- 
titled “A Long and Sober Think on Viet- 
nam,” and I now bring before this body 
an editorial from another newspaper, the 
Long Islander, entitled “Who Has De- 
mocracy?” which continues to express 
the same thought. 

The editorial follows: 

Wo Has Democracy? 

The up-coming South Vietnam elections 
seem no more democrtaic than our own Ad- 
ministrations’ conduct of the Vietnamese 
war, Neither government is the least bit in- 
terested in what its citizens or their repre- 
sentatives think. We are shocked and dis- 
mayed at the actions of the military funta 
in South Vietnam. We could use some of the 
same indignation here at home. 

The only recognition of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration has ever taken of the deep 
doubts of its citizens and their duly elected 
Senators ts to voice mealy-mouthed and 
totally unrealistic peace conference appeals 
on the one hand while constantly escalating 
the war on the other. The escalation is always 
done without consultation with anyone but 
the military, and always comes directly after 
a lying statement that the generals will not 
be given what they ask for. We seem to be 
falling into the hands of a military junta 
here in the United States. 

No justification is ever made for the steady 
escalation. Although it has gained us abso- 
lutely nothing, it has been pressed to the 
very rim of risk. We do not want holocaust, 
and yet the Johnson Administration invites 
it every day. We are supposedly a peaceful 
people, and yet our Administration is the 
only one which continues to fight a war ob- 
livious to all world opinion, and which is 
completely unwilling to submit its problems 
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to any kind of mediation, in spite of the fact 
that it piously insists that all other govern- 
ments involved in altercations should do 
just that. 

Further, although it has won no victories, 
nor diminished in any way the determina- 
tion or damaging power of the enemy, this 
Administration goes right on fighting the 
wrong kind of war the wrong kind of way. 
The only thing it has succeeded in doing is 
to make the South Vietnamese Army lose 
complete interest in the whole proceedings, 
and to make the Vietnamese people resentful 
in a hopeless, resigned way. 

How much longer do we have to put up 
with this junta-headed stupidity? We elected 
Johnson on the basis that he would not in- 
volve us further than we were already in- 
volved in 64. Since we were given this clear 
choice, we made it outstandingly clear what 
we wanted. Yet Johnson has run counter to 
the people's expressed will ever since his elec- 
tion. And he has done so without consulta- 
tion with our elected representatives, and 
without consideration of our opinions, Qeubts 
or convictions. 

How many more thousands of sons and 
husbands must we loose needlessly before we 
make him listen? How much closer do we 
have to come to World War OI? We can put 
him out of office in 1968, but at the rate 
Johnson is going, we'll probably be in the 
midst of holocaust by then. Better we should 
make him listen now. But how? How do you 
reach a military junta? How do you rein it 
in, control it? The ordinary citizens of South 
Vietnam are not the only ones who lack 
democracy. 


Dick Mansfield: “Pied Piper of Safety in 
Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, every na- 
tive Washingtonian under 40 knows of 
him—his name is as familiar to area 
schoolchildren as President Johnson's— 
he is aptly called the “Pied Piper of 
Safety” in the Nation’s Capital—he is 
Inspector Richard H. Dick“ Mansfield, 
director of the Washington Star's Safety 
program. 

Every year Inspector Mansfield, 76, 
talks to 50,000 schoolchildren about 
safety. He enchants them with his light- 
ning quick cartoons, his clever twists of 
humor, his bold Irish laughter. His aus- 
tere, booming voice and his uniform of 
an honorary police inspector command 
their respect. He changes the mood of his 
“chalk talks” from howling laughter to 
utmost seriousness. He gets the kids to 
shout and sing his songs, wear his but- 
tons, and join the Safety Carefuliers, his 
club for careful children. The result is a 
lesson in safety thoroughly understood 
and long remembered by children in a 
populous, heavily trafficked city. 

Inspector Mansfield delivers his chalk 
talks” with the entertainment skill of a 
vaudeville performer, the artistry of a 
newspaper cartoonist, the authority of a 
police official—all of which he has been. 

In his early years, Mansfield saw Al 
Jolson sing and dance and attributes his 
own calling to show business to the vet- 
eran star. Then his talent in art lead 
him to free lessons. Between the two ca- 
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Teers—his father chose for him—and 
Mansfield started work as an apprentice 
Machinist at 56 cents a day. When he 
lost the job in the 1907 money panic, 

d put together a cartoonist act 
and got himself hired. Soon he was 
booked in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
all the Atlantic points. 

In 1911 he left the stage at the urging 
Of his best girl and joined the Washing- 
ton Police Department—exchanging his 
$75 a week salary for a $74 a month 
Salary and a wife. In 1921 his cartooning 
talents were spotted by the old Wash- 

m Times and he was hired as a 
Newspaper cartoonist. Never having felt 
Secure in newspaper work despite the 
Schooling the Times put him through, 
Mansfield soon resigned and returned to 
the police force. It was that year that 
tragedy lead Mansfield to form his first 
Safety program. He answered an acci- 
dent call on his motorcycle one after- 
noon, A blond, curly-haired 6-year-old 

lay sprawled in the street run down 
by an automobile. During the night the 
child died. Mansfield vowed then that he 
Would do something for child safety. 

He gave his first “chalk talk” that next 
day to the dead child's classmates, illus- 
trating in cartoons and words how the 
accident could have been avoided had 

boy followed some elementary safety 
rules. From then on Mansfield gave 
Safety “chalk talks” whenever his sched- 
ule permitted. When he was made cap- 
tain of his police precinct he made the 
chalk talks” a standard part of the 
Curriculum of the 31 elementary schools 
there. At the end of his 10 years as cap- 
not one single child was killed going 

and from school in that precinct. 

In 1943 tragedy again hit Richard 
Mansfield when a heart attack forced 

to retire from the police force. It 
Was then that Benjamin McKelway, for- 
Mer editor of the Evening Star, asked 

eld to head the Star’s school 
Safety program. And the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners conferred on 
eld the title of honorary police 

tor and the privilege of wearing a 
Police uniform. 

Now in his 25th year with the Star— 

eld has won numerous awards for 
his Wwork—as well as the heartfelt thanks 
of the community he has served so well. 


Medal of Honor for West Virginian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam proud to join with my col- 
ypeues in honoring a native son of West 

irginia, who has brought great honor 
to his Nation by his gallantary in action. 
Born on Christmas Day 25 years ago, in 
West Columbia, W. Va. Staff Sergeant 
Stewart grew up in Mason County and 
Sent most of his life in the bustling Ohio 
River Valley where his surviving rela- 
tives still live. He was killed in action in 
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Vietnam on May 18. The Medal of Honor 
was awarded to him posthumously. 

The sons of West Virginia have always 
been in the forefront of every conflict in 
defense of their Nation. Staff Sergeant 
Stewart has won the highest award for 
valor which the nation can present, and 
he typifies the heroism which has always 
characterized men in combat from our 
Mountain State. 

It was a particular honor for me to 
join with U.S. Senators JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, of West Virginia, and Frank 
Lausch, of Ohio, as well as my colleagues 
in the House, Hon. Jack BRINKLEY, of 
Georgia, and CLARENCE MILLER, of Ohio, 
at the ceremony honoring the late Staff 
Sergeant Stewart. 


Wasteful Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


BERNARD & GRUNNING, 
New Orleans, La., August 19, 1967. 
Hon. Otro Pass MAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PassMAN: The other day a matter 
was brought to my attention, which I am 
taking the liberty of calling to your atten- 
tion. 

Recently the Urbanization Program for 
Rural Youth brought 34 teenagers from 
upstate Louisiana to Xavier University where 
they spent four to six weeks, 

Then they were given an airplane trip to 
Chicago, all 34 of them, with 7 chaperons 
which cost the tax payers approximately 
$1700.00. They were returned to New Orleans 
by train at a cost of approximately $1100.00. 
Add to this the meals, lodging, etc. for sey- 
eral weeks plus pay for the chaperons or in- 
structors and the estimated cost would be 
somewhere between $25,000.00 to $30,000.00. 

Multiply this by probably one hundred or 
five hundred similar procedures throughout 
the United States and the cost to the tax 
payer will probably run between $3,000,000.00 
and $15,000,000.00. 

It seems to me that such excursions for 
these children will result in making them un- 
happy with their lots in the country and they 
will continue to be unhappy until more tax 
payers’ money is spent on them. Approxi- 
mately $1,000.00 is being spent on each child 
which is more than a tax payer in ordinary 
circumstances can afford to spend on a vaca- 
tion for his own children because of the 
heavy burden of income tax which he has to 
bear to support such unnecessary and prob- 
ably injurious programs. 

It is very unfair to make a tax payer con- 
tribute to elaborate vacations for other peo- 
ples’ children when he cannot afford such 
vacations for his own. 

And now, we hear that Mr. Johnson wants 
additional taxes from us to continue or in- 
crease such goings on, 

If such wasteful programs as this would be 
discontinued there would be no need for 
people who work for a living to pay such 
high taxes as we pay. 

Please let me know if you are in favor of 
raising our taxes in order to continue this 
waste of money and other similar programs, 
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or in favor of discontinuing such programs 
and other wasteful ways of spending the tax 
payers’ money. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Lours J. BERNARD, 


Learn by Our Errors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS; Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a thoughtful editorial that 
appeared in the Newport Daily News, of 
Newport, R.I. The editorial, “Learn by 
Our Errors,” follows: 

LEARN BY OUR ERRORS 

The most obvious commentary on last 
week's 22nd anniversary of the death of 
Nazi Germany, is that we simply changed 
one monstrous tyranny for another, that we 
were not smart enough to prevent commu- 
nism from moving into the power vacuum 
left by the expiration of nazlism in Eastern 
Europe, That terrible oversight created a new 
totalitarianism that holds captive twice the 
number of those whom Hitler had domi- 
nated. The results of that mistake are the 
cause of the world division today. 

Then, after we halted the new Communist 
aggression in the Far East, we made the mis- 
take of permitting the Chinese “volunteers” 
to snatch the victory our men and their al- 
lies had fashioned in Korea. Had we denied 
the Chinese sanctuary in Manchuria, their 
first massive aggression would have blown 
up in their faces, and we would not today be 
enmeshed in Vietnam. 

Again in Indochina, the third mistake was 
the division of Vietnam so that the North 
Vietnamese Communists were able, first to 
carve a path through Laos and Cambodia, 
and then to attack South Vietnam. A divided 
nation, with communism in one half, 
whether in Germany, Korea or Vietnam, has 
been an invitation to aggression. 

The lesson of all these divisions is that 
what we won on the battlefield, we lost at 
the conference table. Those who today cry 
that President Johnson makes impossible 
conditions for peace in Vietnam are not re- 
membering these lessons. This time, the 
President wants to make sure that the Amer- 
ican and allied lives lost on the battlefield 
are not thrown away at the peace confer- 
ence. 

Unless we are in such a strong position 
that we can demand independence for South 
Vietnam, free of aggression, we will have 
fought this war in vain. That is not an im- 
possible condition“ as the critics of the 
Johnson policy insist, it is what we are fight- 
ing for. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on Inter-American Development Bank and to continue 


appropriations. 


House passed Foreign Assistance Act Amendments. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 12153-S 12191 


Bills Introduced: Three bills were introduced, as fol- 
lows: S. 2343-2345. Page $ 12154 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 222, to 
insure that all public buildings shall be constructed so 
as to be reasonably accessible to the physically handi- 
capped, with amendments (S. Rept. 538). Page $ 12154 


Authority To Report: Committee on Public Works 
was authorized to file report on S. 1467, authorizing 
funds for highway safety and beautification programs, 
until midnight Thursday, August 24, following ad- 
journment of Senate. Page $ 12207 


Inter-American Development Bank: Committee on 
Foreign Relations was discharged from further consid- 
eration of H.R. 9547, authorizing U.S. to increase by 
$900 million resources of the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions of the Inter-American Development Bank, and the 
bill was then passed, by 65 yeas to 21 nays, in the form of 
S. 1688 (with the amendment adopted by committee to 
S. 1688). Motion to reconsider passage of the bill was 
tabled. Prior to these actions Senate rejected, by 38 yeas 
to 41 nays, Lausche amendment (to committee amend- 
ment) to S. 1688, to reduce from $900 million to $750 
million the authorized increase in fund resources. 
Senate insisted on its amendment to H.R. 9547, asked 
for conference with House, and appointed as conferees 
Senators Fulbright, Sparkman, Mansfield, Hicken- 
looper, and Aiken. 
S. 1688 was then indefinitely postponed. 
Pages 8 12191-S 12193, $12197-S 12202 
Continuing Appropriations: H. I. Res. 804, continuing 
appropriations for fiscal year 1968 through September 
30, 1967, was passed without amendment, clearing bill 
for the White House. Page 8 12207 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: Three civilian, including that of Townsend 
Hoopes, of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of the Air 
Force; and numerous postmaster nominations. 


Pages $12210-S 12211 
D766 


Nominations: Numerous Army nominations were 
received, Pages S 12209-S 12210 


Record Votes: Two record votes were taken today. 
Pages $12198, S 12202 


Program for Friday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 4:19 p.m. until noon Friday, August 25, when 
conference report on H.R. 10738, defense appropriations, 
will be considered as soon as the House has acted there- 
on. If S. 1467, highway beautification, is reported today 
it will be eligible for consideration on Friday. 

Pages S 12207, S 12209 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee met in 
executive session to mark up H.R. 9960, fiscal 1968 appro- 
priations for independent offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, but did not conclude 
action thereon, and will meet again tomorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS—D.C. 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee continued 
its hearings on H.R. 8569, fiscal 1968 appropriations for 
the District of Columbia, receiving testimony from Chief 
Judge Morris Miller, D.C. Juvenile Court; Deputy Chief 
John F. Ryan, Commander of the Youth Division, 
Metropolitan Police Department; Miss Winifred G. 
Thompson, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
and other officials of the D.C. government. 


NOMINATIONS 


Committee on Commerce: Committee held hearings on 
the nominations of Dr. John F. Kincaid, of Missouri, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Science and 
Technology, and Joseph W. Bartlett, of Massachusetts, 
to be General Counsel of the Department of Commerce. 
The nominees were present to testify and answer ques- 
tions on their own behalf. 


Gallantry in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I was witness to an example of the gal- 
lantry and intrepidity in action of our 
forces in Vietnam as the Secretary of 
the Army presented, posthumously, to 
S. Sgt. Jimmy G. Stewart the Medal of 
Honor. To his widow, Mrs. Gertrand H. 
Stewart, 1833 Gardiner Drive, Columbus, 
Ga., and his family this is a tangible 
expression of this Nation's appreciation 
for his service and recognition of his 
Supreme sacrifice. As a member of the 
Ist Cavalry Division, Airmobile, which 
had its origination at Fort Benning, Ga., 
Sergeant Stewart demonstrated loyalty 
and determination beyond that required 
of any soldier. 

Officially representing the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, the Secre- 
tary of the Army in his remarks this 
Morning expressed the gratitude and 
Pride of our Nation in Staff Sergeant 
Stewart: 

Remarks BY SECRETARY OF THE ARMY STANLEY 

R. RESOR, POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF MEDAL OF 


Honor, ro S. Sor. Jmusmy G. STEWART, 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 24, 1967 
Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Stitt, Distinguished 


Guests: I am honored today to represent the 
President of the United States in bestowing 
the Medal of Honor upon an American sol- 
dier who gave his life heroically for his coun- 
try. Staff Sergeant Jimmy G. Stewart, whom 
We honor today, was one of those rare in- 
dividuals, so completely devoted to duty, that 
he willingly laid down his own life so that 
Others might live. 

In November 1963, Staff Sergeant Stewart 
Joined the 11th Air Assault Division. This was 
the test division which tested and proved the 
alrmobile concept which has played such an 
important part in the Army's operations in 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant Stewart stayed on with the divi- 
sion when, in July 1965, it was reconstituted 
as the ist Cavalry Division, Airmobile. In 
August 1965, he deployed with the division to 
Vietnam, and served with it until his 
untimely death. 

The ist Cavalry Division deployed directly 
to the 2nd Corps Area in Vietnam at a time 
When the enemy was threatening to split 
South vietnam along the Pleiku-Ankhe-Qui 
Nhon axis. At the time of the division’s ar- 
rival in Vietnam, nearly half of the popu- 


lation of the 2nd Corps Area was under Viet 


Cong domination. Today 89% of that popu- 
lation is under control of South Vietnam and 
its Allies. In August 1965 70% of the rice land 
in the 2nd Corps Area was under Viet Cong 
control. Today 95% of the rice land is under 
control of the government of South Vietnam. 
Two years ago none of the important high- 
Ways could be used unless a major military 
effort was launched to open one, for a limited 
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number of days for a specific purpose. Today 
90% of the important roads are open. Two 
years ago almost none of the railroads were 
in operation. Today 53% of railroads, or 226 
miles, are repaired and in use. 

The progress which has been made in the 
2nd Corps Area in the last two years is in 
large part due to the outstanding perform- 
ance of the division of which Staff Sergeant 
Stewart was a member. It reflects the sacri- 
fice and devotion of the many fine Americans 
who have served in this division throughout 
this period. In time of war sacrifice and serv- 
ice are not equal. The progress which has 
been made in the 2nd Corps Area reflects 
particularly the extra sacrifice and extra 
service which have been displayed by those 
unusual individuals who, under the extraor- 

demands of combat, have responded 
with unusual qualities of leadership and 
self-sacrifice, Sergeant Stewart was one of 
these. 

His selfless acts of courage are an example 
from which we may all draw inspiration and 
courage. His heroism has earned him a right- 
ful place among our Nation's most honored 
soldiers. It is indeed fitting, therefore, that 
we should recognize his extraordinary cour- 
age and devotion to duty by bestowing upon 
him posthumously the Nation's highest 
award for valor. 


Cooperation Is Key to Meeting Hygrade 
Shutdown Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
day in the life of a community and all 
of its people when a major industry 18 
forced by changing circumstances to 
close its operations in that community. 

Such was the case in Indianapolis last 
year when it was decided that the ven- 
erable Hygrade Foods Corp. packing 
plant could no longer operate in view 
of changes in livestock procurement. 

What could have been a personal dis- 
aster for the 2,000 employees who would 
have been out of work was averted by 
the foresight, planning and cooperation 
of the firm, the Indiana State Employ- 
ment Service and the U.S. Employment 
Service personnel of the Department of 
Labor. 

The full campaign of placement, re- 
training, basic education, counseling, job 
development, and relocation assistance 
has reduced the number active applica- 
tions in the Employment Service files to 
375. Many of the former employees also 
were able to find better paying jobs as a 
result of the assistance. 

This story of a shutdown that was not 
a disaster, told in the June issue of the 
Employment Service Review, follows: 


OPERATION HyGraDE: THE ANATOMY OF A 
SHUTDOWN 
(By George G. Vaughan and Keith Collins)? 

“The company has exhausted every pos- 
sibility in its efforts to continue this opera- 
tion, but changes that have taken place in 
livestock procurement and the meatpacking 
industry no longer make it commercially 
feasible to maintain the large Indianapolis 
plant.” 

To the 2,000 employees of the Indianapolis 
plant of the Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
this announcement last year came as a shock. 
Disbelief was felt throughout the city where 
the meatpacking plant had operated continu- 
ously since Samuel Kingan founded the busi- 
ness 104 years before. 

In contrast to the public expression of 
alarm shown by all segments of the South 
Bend community at the time of the Stude- 
baker shutdown in 1963, there seemed to be a 
feeling of apathy in Indianapolis after the 
initial surprise. Community response was 
tempered by the city's low rate of unem- 
ployment which was only about 2 percent, an 
awareness that many employers had unfilled 
job openings and were hiring, and the fact 
that the layoff was to occur some 3 months 
after the announcement of the closing. The 
impact. of a 2,000 layoff in an area where 
440,000 were employed was not as devastat- 
ing a blow as was the sudden idleness of 6,000 
workers in South Bend’s 90,000 labor force, 
even though the distress of the individual 
worker was no less. 

Staff members of the Indiana State Em- 
ployment Service recognized the seriousness 
of the situation and within minutes after 
the public announcement were in contact 
with local Hygrade officials. The first of many 
meetings between company, union, and Em- 
ployment Service tatives was ar- 
ranged and held 2 days later at the ES ad- 
ministrative office. Present were company 
representatives from the home office in 


Packing 

and local office Employment Service person- 
nel. Company and union representatives 
agreed that the Employment Service should 
be responsible for assisting Hygrade workers 
in finding other employment. Both approved 
of a leaflet prepared by the ES to give work- 
ers information they would need in their 
switch to new work. 

Actions taken between that initial meet- 
ing on May 25 and the plant closing on Au- 
gust 21 were team efforts, with the union, 
the company, and the Employment Service 
all participating to the fullest extent. 

One of the first decisions was that a full- 
service branch.office would be established at 
the Hygrade plant as soon as possible to 
take work registrations and make referrals 
to training and jobs. The responsibility for 
this operation was assigned to the Industrial 
and Service office. I&S did not have all the 
manpower needed, so additional staff were 
drawn from other Indianapolis offices. 

EXPERIENCED INTERVIEWERS 

Care was taken to select experienced per- 
sonnel, ES officials felt that interviewers 
should not depend upon the self-application 


1George G. Vaughn is Indianapolis Area 
Manager and Keith Collins is Assistant Chief 
Indiana State Employment Service. 
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process but should take complete applica- 
tions in order to get full work histories of 
each employee. Many had little education, 
about 200 were illiterate, and their average 
age was 45. Interviewers were instructed to 
discuss fully the prospects of securing new 
employment, to explore the need for train- 
ing, and, above all, to make each one under- 
stand that the Employment Service would 
do everything possible to help him in secur- 
ing new employment, 

The company turned over three adjoining 
rooms for use as the ES office and installed 
additional telephones. The office was opened 
on June 7. By the end of the week, staff 
were taking applications at the rate of more 
than 100 per day. Judged by the old time 
factor standard, this was not a good record, 
but allowing time for the interviewers and 
the workers to talk was extremely impor- 
tant to them and to the ES. Many of the 
employees did not seem to comprehend that 
they were losing their jobs. They were not 
ready to make decisions, but the fact that 
someone was willing to discuss their future 
seemed to help. 

During the first 3 weeks, when the bulk 
of the applications were handled, the branch 
was staffed with a supervisor, 10 experienced 
interviewers, and a counselor to discuss pos- 
sible training courses. As volume declined 
the staff was reduced. Some applications 
were taken each day until the plant closed. 
Some 200 of the employees did not register 
until after the actual closing on August 21. 
This was partly because it had been expected 
that some 300 workers would be retained 
for a warehouse operation. This has not 
developed, but in January 1967 about 100 
persons were still employed in the dry sau- 
sage operations. 

A breakdown of the 1,542 work registra- 
tions taken before the plant closed is shown 
in the table above. 

The union strongly backed the idea of 
vocational training. As the table shows, 579 
of the individuals registering Indicated they 
would consider training. Interest was ex- 
pressed In more than 30 vocational areas. 
A request was made for additional MDTA 
funds. A special allocation of funds was 
made available to cover 300 training slots 
in 19 different vocational areas, The course 
included basic education, provided through 
a special grant under title II of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

All of the 579 applicants who indicated 
an interest in training were interviewed 
again, but only 203 accepted referral to 
training. To date, 39 have completed their 
courses and are empioyed (30 are in training- 
related jobs). There are still 115 in training. 
Seventy-three of the trainees had basic edu- 
cation according to the individual need as 
well as the vocational training, Most of those 
who dropped out of MDTA classes did so to 
accept full-time employment, 

Prior to the closing of the plant, the com- 
pany and the union agreed to allow 25 work- 
ers to request a reduction from 40 to 20 hours 
of work weekly so they might enroll in train- 
ing while still employed. This permitted them 
to complete a good portion of the training 
with little loss of income before their ulti- 
mate layoff. 

Placement activities began on June 14. 
Copies of all orders in the Indianapolis area 
offices were made available to the branch 
office. Many employers called the Hygrade 
company and were referred to the placement 
interviewers. The company agreed that any 
worker called by the ES office for an inter- 
view or to apply for a job could do so with- 
out loss of pay for the time he was off work 
if the Hygrade personne! office was informed 
beforehand. Even so, the acceptance of re- 
ferrals to other jobs was slow during the 
first 6 or 8 weeks. 

Every effort was made to see that the best 
possible job openings were made available 
to the Hygrade workers. Positive recruitment 
was provided at the branch office for both 
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local and out-of-area firms. Placement rep- 
resentatives in the downtown Industrial and 
Service and Commercial and Professional 
offices spent most of their time developing 
job openings specifically for Hygrade people. 
At the suggestion of the State Director, ad- 
ministrative office analysts made a complete 
study of the jobs in the Hygrade plant to 
relate their characteristics to jobs in other 
industrial areas, 


Total Male female 
21 to Ayers 732 645 87 
45 to 65 years — 810 652 158 
Education: 
8 grades or fer 679 578 101 
Some high school 495 411 84 
High school graduation. .___. 368 60 
o 232 231 1 
Minority group — 573 548 25 
Willing to relocato — — 251 231 40 
Interested in training 579 505 74 


A REMEDY IS SOUGHT 

When reports came to the local office from 
prospective employers that Hygrade people 
failed to face reality, preferred to ignore their 
imminent job loss, and refused referrals to 
training or to new jobs, a remedy was sought 
to counteract and change these attitudes. 
Some Hygrade workers appeared unwilling 
to accept offers of employment paying less 
than they had been receiving. Some conveyed 
the impression that employers in the com- 
munity owed them jobs. The appearance and 
manners of others were much less than de- 
sirable, several employers commented. 

To be of more service to the large number 
of individuals involved, the Employment 
Service section started group counseling ses- 
sions in the union hall, The similarity of the 
problems seemed suitable for the application 
of group dynamics in discussions led by 
trained counselors who could assist the in- 
dividuals to better understand their prob- 
lems and to plan possible courses of action. 
Many were older persons, members of mi- 
nority groups, with limited education. Some 
possessed no work skill other than the ability 
to dismember a beef carcass. Most had no 
recent experience in seeking employment. 

“Group feelings” were developed. Coun- 
selors and participants wore self-adhesive 
tags bearing their first names. The counselors 
removed their suit coats, and (when not lead- 
ing the discussion) sat in the “circle” of ap- 
plicants. Two role-playing skits were used by 
the counselors, one emphasizing mistakes in 
the job search interview and the other show- 
ing effective approach and self-presentation. 
These were followed by a discussion period. 
Pictorial cards were displayed and employed 
as visual aids to encourage group reeponse. 
A total of 434 persons attended the 3-week 
sessions in groups ranging from 6 to 33. 

Of the group counseling, the Hygrade In- 
dustrial Relations Director said. The project 
was very helpful from a practical sense and 
gave our employees a definite psychological 
lift.” 

The chief steward of the local union wrote, 
“Our older workers came to grips with re- 
ality. This was a job that could only have 
been done by trained people; it was beyond 
our ability." He added, “You have earned the 
respect and friendship of 2,000 members and 
their families.” 

The Hygrade workers proved to be strongly 
attached to the local area. Recruitment ef- 
forts by outside employers were unsuccessful, 
although the jobs offered and the pay rates 
were comparable to Hygrade’s. In fact, Hy- 
grade had 90 jobs at plants in other localities 
where the workers could have exercised 
“pumping rights” under terms of their union 
contract. Only five did so, and all returned 


to the Indianapolis area in less than 2 weeks. 


Although 250 workers originally indicated 
they would move, they later changed their 
minds. Many owned their own homes. Others 
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had spouses employed locally. Some were 
willing to accept less pay to remain in the 
Indianapolis area. 

Despite all problems, more than 1,000 work- 
ers had been given selection interviews by the 
time the plant closed. There had been 672 
referrals resulting in 139 placements. About 
200 workers had found jobs for themselves. 

PLACEMENTS ARE VARIED 


The placements covered many industries 
and a variety of vocational areas. Probably, 
the most unusual placement was of a 45- 
year-old man who had been employed as a 
meatcutter for 16 years. The interviewer dis- 
covered that he spoke Spanish fluently and 
had had 2 years of college. A job was devel- 
oped through the efforts of one of the staff 
with an agency of the Federal Government 
needing an employee with this background. 
He was accepted on the job at a salary of 
$9,200 per annum and began work August 1, 
1966. 

Six months after the plant closed, there 
were only 375 active applications in the ES 
files. Many of the applicants were in the older 
age group and had the least education. Al- 
most all had been offered one or more refer- 
rals to available jobs, but for some reason 
had refused the referral or the offer of em- 
ployment. The Indiana State Employment 
Service had made 1,418 referrals of Hygrade 
workers and completed 452 placements. An- 
other 115 were currently enrolled in MDTA 
classes. 

While the Hygrade project is not finished, 
the results so far demonstrate that labor. 
management, and government can cooperate 
completely in situations such as this. Several 
times considerable tension developed be- 
tween union and management during nego- 
tiations, but both continued to cooperate 
with the Indiana State Employment Service 
toward the common goal of finding employ- 
ment for the workers. 


* 


If Vietnam Escalator Works, Why Did the 
Edsel Go Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, while reading this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post I came across a column by 
Art Buchwald which I believe my col- 
leagues will find entertaining and, hope- 
fully, educational as well. 

The article follows: 


Ir VIETNAM ESCALATOR Works, WHY Dm THE 
Eps kl. Go Down? 
(By Art Buchwald) 

We were sitting around discussing the war 
in Vietnam the other night when somebody 
remembered that our Secretary of Defense, 
Robert McNamara, used to work for the Ford 
Company. 

Then somebody else said, “I wonder what 
would haye happened if Ford continued 
making the Edsel motor car?” 

This is what we decided could have hap- 
pened: 

The year the Edsel came out a high-level 
conference was called. The vice president in 
charge of sales made his report. “Sir, we 
might as well face it. The Edsel is a bomb. 
We can’t sell enough of them to pay for one 
advertising spot on the Ed Sullivan show. 
I think we ought to take our losses and get 
out.” 

“Wait a minute,” a board member sald, 
“If the Edsel falls, the Ford might fall, then 
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the Mercury, and then finally the Continen- 
tal. Psychologically this would be the great- 
est victory General Motors could possibly 
achieve, and our prestige in the motor in- 
dustry would be impaired forever. We've got 
too much at stake for us to stop the Edsel 
now.“ 

“I disagree with you, str. I think we made 
a mistake and should admit it.” 

“Balderdash. The solution is to pour in 
more men and money. Surely, with all our 
resources we can make the Edsel a big suc- 
cess, and we will show General Motors once 
and for all that if Ford makes a commitment 
to à car it will keep it.” 

“What's your plan, sir?“ 

“Let's send in our top engineers and de- 
velop the best car money can buy.“ 

A year later the high-level group stared 
glumly at the sales figures. “Sir, as you can 
See, we only sold 43 cars this year. The peo- 
ple just won't buy the Edsel. It's not their 
kind of car. Let's get out before it's too late.” 

“We can't just get out. We've got 50,000 
workers committed to making a successful 
car and we'd be the laughing stock of the 
world if we quit now. The problem seems to 
be with the Edsel management team. Let's 

the management, send in another 
75,000 workers, add an additional $30 million, 
and we're bound to have a winner on our 
hands.“ 


A year later the same group met to hear 
the news that only 23 Edsels had been sold. 
But one of the top-flight executives, who 
had just returned from a visit to the Edsel 
factory, was optimistic. 

“It may take more time than we thought,” 
he said, “but progress is being made. We 
have to concentrate harder on the customers 
to win them over before we'll see any results 
on the sales charts. Our industrial intelli- 
fence division says that General Motors is 
hurting badly and that with each new Edsel 
coming off the production line, their morale 
is sinking to a new low. This is no time to 
let up. I propose we pour in another 125,000 
workers and $50 million additional funds. 
GM must be made to realize that their hard- 
sell tactics won't pay off.“ 

Three years later, with 550,000 workers on 
the production line and a billion dollars in- 
Vested in the car, only one Edsel was sold—to 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

“What do we do now?” someone asked. 

“I think we should stop making Fords, 
Mercurys, Thunderbirds and Continentals 
and put all our resources into the Edsel. Our 
engineers say that all they need is 250,000 
more workers and another billion dollars, 
ma they'll have General Motors on their 


To Philip Randolph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the renowned 
author, James T. Farrell, has composed a 
Moving poem to A. Philip Randolph. It is 
a tribute which I urge all of my col- 
leagues to read and enjoy: 

To PHILIP RANDOLPH 

(By James T. Farrell) 
Philip Randolph, this is a poem to you. 
For I write to tell you now, 
In affection and in comradeship, 
That I think, I believe 
That in your life, and with your Life 
Your name has grown into syllables of 

imperishable honor. 
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When we all shall be no more, 
It is a time to be 
‘That we are forced to think for, fight for, 
work for, 
‘The signature of high honor 
Will belong to you, your name, the memory 
of you. 
1 
A. Philip Randolph 
He walked our American cities, 
He saw, he knew our American earth, 
He walked, he saw, as proud as the proudest 
man 
He lived long years, 
Years given for the greatest sim 
That we can hold as ours, our own. 
Long years given to struggle 
For the liberation of mankind. 
mr 


Aman tall, but not too tall 
For his purity of dignity 

A man of character 

With greatness that can grow across the years 
That yet must come, 

And must be won. 

A man not fully recognized 
In his living years. 

But, and but again, 

How could greatness 

When he was living 

What is yet to be? 


Iv 


There were a few, they knew him 
For what he was, 

A man whose end dictated a life made brave, 
A courageous, walking vision 

Flesh and blood, dreams and faith 
Compounded into the uncorrupted vision 

Of what men can be, 

And what men should be. 


v 


7 


He was tall 
And even his dignity 
Was a proud kindness 
And honor of the soul. 
A. Philip Randolph, a leader of his people, 
Whose manly cleanliness of spirit 
Has become an example 
Of the future he pursues 4 
A man who walked the corridors of history 
In the natural simplicity of his courage, 
And his faith that Justice 
For black and white and all 
Is new in the greatness 
Of its envy of what must be. 
vt 
He is a comrade. 
He is a comrade of yesterday, 
And he is a comrade of today, 
And he is a comrade of tomorrow. 
vir 
Phu, I salute you. 
My hand, 
The affection of my heart 
The judgment of my mind 
And solidarity 
In dedication to the goal of goals, 
We have marched, 
We marched to do our share 
For the day, the time 
Of the solidarity of the centuries, 


The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, and “The 
American Purpose” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I joined with a number of other 
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Republican colleagues, under the leader- 
ship of the able gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FINDLEY], in introducing a reso- 
lution calling for a review by the appro- 
priate committees of Congress of the 
so-called Tonkin Gulf Resolution of 
1964—-which has recently become the 
focal point for both public and congres- 
sional reconsideration of how we got 
into war in Vietnam in the first place, 
what we are fighting for there, and how 
might we eventually get out. 

That resolution has attracted some 
attention, although not so much as it 
might have if hearings had not gotten 
underway in the other body, in its For- 
eign Relations Committee, looking into 
the broader questions of whether or not 
the President has committed this Nation 
to conflict in Vietnam without sufficient 
legal authority for doing so. 

Those hearings have kicked off a most 
interesting constitutional debate which 
I do feel is a useful thing—though there 
are surely those who may feel otherwise 
including, quite possibly, the President, 
himself. I feel they are useful—as hear- 
ings on the Findley resolution would also 
be here on the House side—in that there 
is great uneasiness about our situation 
in Vietnam, and great uncertainty con- 
cerning our purposes there; an uneasi- 
ness and uncertainty that pervades the 
country, despite all the President’s ef- 
forts, and has contributed to an uncom- 
fortably querulous mood among our con- 
stituents and even among ourselves. 

That mood—and its corollary, a new 
form of isolationism full, I believe, of 
potential hazard on its own—has rather 
obviously been present here these past 
few days as this House has been debat- 
ing the annual foreign aid authorization 
bill of which not much may be felt be- 
fore the night is over. It is an under- 
standable mood, considering our expe- 
rience in Vietnam and our failure to 
develop any sort of consensus as to how 
we might break out of our present 
dilemma there; but it is also a mood 
that belies the kind of world we must live 
on in, whether we like it or not. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
would be useful to go back to the begin- 
nings of our Vietnamese experience— 
insofar as they were ever formalized— 
to see if, out of doing so, we could not 
develop a better understanding of our 
objectives, changing them somewhat if 
they now seem wrong, and, more im- 
portantly, also to see if this kind of re- 
view produce for us all—as for the Presi- 
dent who needs it badly—some better 
unification of our national will than we 
now enjoy. 

On Wednesday of this week, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] pre- 
sented what I felt to be a most penetrat- 
ing and useful statement to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the other 
body—a statement that I believe has al- 
ready appeared on the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. Without here repeat- 
ing his line of reasoning, he suggested 
that there has been something less than 
a full compliance with constitutional 
procedures with respect to our gradual 
involvement in Vietnam and stated that, 
because of this— 
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The great issue of Vietnam—in all tts 
vexing complexity—has never been placed on 
the great anvil of democracy where major 
policy decisions have traditionally been 
hammered out. 


I fully agree—and I further concur 
that it is not too late to try to do this, 
even now. At the same time, some of my 
other colleagues have, quite properly, 
asked me what did we hope to gain from 
this sort of a review, starting with that 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution, as the “begin- 
nings” of Vietnam. I have attempted to 
answer them as best I could, but by 
coincidence I have now seen some possi- 
bly even better answers presented by the 
distinguished former editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Erwin D. 
Canham, in his column in that paper on 
August 22 and—under leave to do so—I 
now include that column, entitled “The 
American Purpose,” for the consideration 
of my colleagues: 

THE AMERICAN PURPOSE 
(By Erwin D. Canhan) 

A dispute over powers and policies be- 
tween President Johnson and the United 
States Senate will do little good just now. It 
will not help to bring peace in Vietnam. But 
it should be possible to redefine American 
policies in terms on which most of Congress 
would agree, and which would help toward 
@ peaceful settlement. 

There is no question that the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution has been stretched far beyond 
the intent of Congress. Indeed, it has been 
used to defend policies which the admin- 
istration itself would never have dreamed 
feasible a couple of years ago. Secretary 
Rusk stated in my hearing a few months 
ago that if anybody has told him earlier that 
we would have been bombing North Viet- 
nam as we were then doing, he would have 
regarded it as an inconceivable risk. The 
chance of bringing in Communist China 
would have been much too great. Today the 
bombing is far more venturesome. 

INTENT STUDIED 

The literal terms of the Tonkon Gulf Re- 
solution would permit almost anything. “All 
necessary measures to repel any armed at- 
tack” is a phrase which much of the Senate 
may reget, but there it is. The intent is 
something else again. The Senate undoubt- 
edly had in mind steps to resist or prevent 
further Chinese Communist attacks on 
American warships. Sen. J. W. Fulbright, 
who vigorously fought on behalf of the re- 
solution in the Senate, says he would have 
opposed it had he known it would be used 
to justify the sending of American 
troops to South Vietnam in the following 

ear. 

s Now the President challenges the Senate 
to repeal the resolution. It probably 
shouldn't do exactly that. But it could bring 
its intentions up to date. And in so doing it 
might clear the air for the effort to promote 
negotiations which many hope can 

follow the Vietnam elections. 

AIM CLARIFIED 


A point the Senate might make clear is 
that the United States does not seek to de- 
stroy the government of North Vietnam. The 
sole American purpose is to prevent North 
Vietnamese interference in the affairs of 
South Vietnam. Moscow in particular wishes 
clear reassurance on this point. North Vlet- 
nam is a member of the Communist brother- 
hood. It is being attacked by the world’s most 
powerful military force. The credibility of 
Communist solidarity would be at stake if 
Moscow ever seemed to abandon Hanol. 

Second, the Senate might affirm American 
intention to withdraw from the Asian main- 
land just as soon as the of South 
Vietnam is assured. This may be a Little hard 
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to make persuasive in the face of the fan- 
tastic investments in bases and military 
headquarters the United States continues to 
make in Vietnam. But the American tax- 
payers would be the first to write off their 
investment if it got them out of the open- 
ended involvement now prevailing. With- 
drawal might take several years, but the com- 
mitment would be the main thing. 


U.N. ROLE SEEN 


Third, the Senate might also clarify Amer- 
ican willingness to return to the Geneva 
Agreement terms, and envisage a free deci- 
sion by the Vietnamese on ultimate unifica- 
tion. 


Fourth, the Senate might express the de- 
sire to see peace in Southeast Asia guaranteed 
in future by the United Nations, and by Asian 
powers themselves, with the United States 
taking a less dominant role. 

Many of these points are in executive 
rather than legislative prerogative. There- 
fore the new Senate resolution should be co- 
ordinated with a presidential statement of 
policy. Such a joint document could deepiy 
impress world opinion. It could facilitate 
peace negotiations. It could bring 
hawks and doves in terms of ultimate objec- 
tives. 

There is deep concern In the United States 
over Vietnam, and a certain amount of bit- 
terness, but there is less fundamental] differ- 
ence over the long-run purposes of American 
policy than appears. Many of these could be 
resolved in terms of a major peace offensive 
by the United States. 


Remarks by Secretary of the Army Stanley 
R. Resor, Posthumous Award of Medal 
of Honor to S. Sgt. Jimmy G. Stewart, 
August 24, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
joint with my colleagues, the gentlemen 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] and 
Georgia [Mr. BRINKLEY] in paying trib- 
ute to Sgt. Jimmy G. Stewart, and to his 
widow and family. It is men like Sergeant 
Stewart who, through their supreme sac- 
rifice, make this world a better place in 
which to live. 5 

It was a humbling experience to attend 
the ceremony in which the Medal of 
Honor-was awarded posthumously to 
Sergeant Stewart. His sacrifice is a man- 
date to us to give our best to bring peace 
to the world. If we succeed, then Ser- 
geant Stewart will not have died in vain. 

I am privileged to submit the remarks 
made by the Secretary of the Army, 
Stanley R. Resor, at the ceremony this 
morning: 

Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Stitt, Distinguished 
Guests, I am honored today to represent the 
President of the United States in bestowing 
the Medal of Honor upon an American 
soldier who gave his life heroically for his 
country. Staff Sergeant Jimmy G. Stewart, 
whom we honor today, was one of those 
rare individuals, so completely devoted to 
duty, that he willingly laid down his own 
life so that others might live. 

In November 1963, Staff Sergeant Stewart 
joined the 11th Air Assault Division. This 
was the test division which tested and proved 
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the airmobile concept which has played such 
an important part in the Army's operations 
in Vietnam. 

Sergeant Stewart stayed on with the divi- 
sion when, in July 1965, it was reconstituted 
as the ist Cavalry Division, Airmobile. In 
August 1965, he deployed with the division 
to Vietnam, and served with it until his 
untimely death. 

The ist Cavalry Division deployed directly 
to the 2nd Corps Area in Vietnam at a time 
when the enemy was threatening to split 
South Vietnam along the Pleiku-Ankhe-Qui 
Nhon axis. At the time of the division's ar- 
rival in Vietnam, nearly half of the popula- 
tion of the 2nd Corps Area was under Viet 
Cong domination. Today 89% of that popula- 
tion is under control of South Vietnam and 
its Allies. In August 1965 70% of the rice 
land in the 2nd Corps Area was under Viet 
Cong control. Today 95% of the rice land is 
under control of the government of South 
Vietnam, Two years ago none of the impor- 
tant highways could be used unless a major 
military effort was launched to open one, 
for a limited number of days for a specific 
purpose, Today 90% of the important roads 
are open. Two years ago almost none of the 
railroads were in operation. Today 53% of 
railroads, or 226 miles, are repaired and in 
use. 

The progress which has been made in the 
2nd Corps Area in the last two years is in 
large part due to the outstanding perform- 
ance of the division of which Staff Sergeant 
Stewart was a member. It reflects the sacrifice 
and devotion of the many fine Americans 
who have served in this division throughout 
this period. In time of war sacrifice and serv- 
ice are not equal. The progress which has 
been made in the 2nd Corps Area reflects 
particularly the extra sacrifice and extra serv- 
ice which have been displayed by those un- 
usual individuals who, under the extraordi- 
mary demands of combat, have responded 
with unusual qualities of leadership and self- 
sacrifice. Sergeant Stewart was one of these. 

His selfless acts of courage are an example 
from which we may all draw inspiration and 
courage. His heroism has earned him a right- 
ful place among our Nation's most honored 
soldiers. It is indeed fitting, therefore, that 
we should his courage 
and devotion to duty by bestowing upon him 
5 the Nation's highest award for 
valor. 


Tribute to the Holt Adoption Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, as 
we all know, the Korean conflict had 
many far-reaching results. There were a 
number of marriages between American 
servicemen and Korean women which 
resulted, and America has been strength- 
ened by the resulting infusion of this 
blood from a hearty and courageous 
people. 

Another lesser known, or at least 
lesser talked about, result was the un- 
fortunate fact that a number of chil- 
dren were born of unwed Korean moth- 
ers, fathered by members of our Ameri- 
can Armed Forces. Shortly after the 
cessation of hostilities in Korea, two 
citizens of my State of Oregon, Harry 
and Bertha Holt, deeply troubled about 
these children, began a campaign almost 
singlehandedly to seek the adoption of 
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as many as possible of these children by 
American parents. The redtape that 
needed to be cut was voluminous and the 
road was long, but Harry and Bertha 
Holt struggled and persuaded and cajoled 
and fought their way through the prob- 
lems and succeeded in a remarkable 
degree. 

Today some 3,900 of these children 
have been adopted; 3,481 have been 
adopted in US. homes, five in other 
countries, 301 by U.S. military personnel 
and 193 in Korean homes as a direct re- 
sult of the self-sacrificing work of Harry 
and Bertha Holt. Afflicted with heart 
trouble, Harry Holt literally gave his life 
in this work. Upon his death, Bertha Holt 
Picked up the load, and, gathering around 
her a group of interested and concerned 
and dedicated individuals, have gone 
forward with the work of the Holt Adop- 
tion Agency. This work is at present 
headed up by Rev. Jack Adams, himself 
the son of former Presbyterian mis- 
Sionaries to Korea and a tremendously 
able and dedicated man. 

I rise today, Mr. Speaker, to call the 
attention of the Congress to this one 
additional problem which faces America. 
It is a problem of particular heartbreak 
because in many Asian countries the 
child belongs to the father, not the 
mother, and lacking a father, has no 
family, no one authorized to register his 
birth. Such a child is, therefore, often 
denied the rights of schooling and later 
of access to normal employment. Such 
an Amerasian child often becomes in 
many ways a stateles person, a special 
kind of orphan, condemned to anger and 
bitterness at his lot and prey to the 
temptation to run in the company of 
Others like him, anything but a produc- 
tive member of society. Often these chil- 
dren are individuals of real ability and 
talent, with potential for at least normal 
and wholesome personality. development 
and with the possibility of making real 
contributions to society. 

I commend today, Mr. Speaker, the 
work of Harry and Bertha Holt—the 
Same Bertha Holt, incidentally, who was 
last year chosen as the American Mother 
of the Year—of the Reverend Adams and 
those who have gone before him, and of 
others like these individuals who are 
deeply concerned about this basic prob- 
lem and who have given so much of 
themselves in the little pubhcized but 
critically important task. : 


L. B. J.’s Forecast of War Proving Correct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
article by Raymond Coffey, which makes 
it clear that General Westmoreland and 
his staff do not consider the Vietnamese 
conflict a stalemate, but rather are firm 
in their belief that the tide has turned 
against the enemy. 
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Mr. Coffey states in his article that the 
latest American military command re- 
port indicates that the enemy is suffering 
such severe physical losses that “North 
Vietnamese troops are beginning to show 
signs of lagging morale and discipline.” 

Mr. Coffey summarizes the following 
encouraging points of the command re- 
port. First, Vietcong guerilla strength 
has been overestimated. Second, enemy 
losses—from combat deaths and wounds, 
desertions, malaria, other sicknesses, de- 
fections, and other causes—are now run- 
ning in excess of 15,000 per month. Third. 
recruitment of Vietcong in the South has 
fallen off somewhere between 3,000 and 
5,500 per month from their previous level 
of 7,000 monthly. Fourth, the desertion 
rate among northern troops being in- 
filtrated through Laos has risen sig- 
nificantly. 

Statements from captured enemy in- 
filtrators make it evident that a large 
percentage of those sent south never 
reach their destination due to U.S. air 
strikes and artillery, desertion, malaria, 
and other disabling illnesses. There is 
also general unwillingness to be sent 
south to the war. Moreover, the numeri- 
cal attrition in Vietcong ranks is starkly 
demonstrated by solid information that 
the Vietcong now are actively recruiting 
women and very young boys. 

As reported by Mr. Coffey, this battle- 
front report compiled from frontline in- 
formation belies those administration 
critics who insist a military stalemate has 
been reached from whch we must extri- 
cate ourselves at all costs. North Viet- 
nam, though so far willing to pay the 
heavy price of aggression, must soon be- 
gin to realize that the allied nations are 
firm in their resolve to keep South Viet- 
nam free. Enemy losses, like those re- 
ported, will soon become insuperable. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Cof- 
fey's informative article be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 22, 
1967 


RED MORALE, RECRUITING SAG, WESTMORELAND'S 
G-2 REPORTS 
(By Raymond R. Coffey) 

Saicon.—Vietcong recruiting has fallen 
off sharply and for the first time North 
Vietnamese troops are begi to show 
signs of lagging morale and discipline, ac- 
cording to the American Military Command's 
latest intelligence review, 

“We believe we have recently overesti- 
mated” Vietcong guerilla strength, a top- 
ranking U.S. source said. 

The latest intelligence summary presented 
to Gen. Willlam C. Westmoreland, according 
to the source, also makes these major—and 
generally optimistic—points: 

Enemy losses—from combat deaths and 
wounds, desertions, malaria, other sicknesses, 
defections and other causes—are now run- 
ning in excess of 16,000 per month. This 
has been the situation since first of the year, 
meaning that the enemy this year has al- 
ready lost well over 100,000 men. 

Recruitment of Vietcong within South 
Vietnam has fallen off to somewhere between 
3000 and 5500 per month. It had been run- 
ning at a level of about 7000 a month. 

Infiltration of enemy troops from North 
Vietnam is continuing at about the same 
level—between 6000 and 7000 men per month, 
However, there is evidence, according to the 
source, that the desertion rate among North- 
ern troops being infiltrated through Laos 
has risen significantly. 
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The over-all judgment of Westmoreland's 
intelligence analysts, the source said, is that 
“the enemy has reached a critical point” 
in the war where he is soon going to be 
forced to a “momentous decision” about how 
to go on from here and how long he can afford 
to take the losses he is taking. 

All this, it should be noted, adds up to a 
considerably more optimistic view of the 
war than many people here have. the 
intelligence summary available at this time 
perhaps reflects the continuing dismay 
among Westmoreland and his staff at the 
fact that many people here consider the war 
to be in something of a stalemate—which 
has become a dirty word at Westmoreland’s 
headquarters 

However, ranking U.S. sources insist there 
is solid evidence for the estimates. 

They cite, for example, interrogation re- 
ports of captured North Vietnamese soldiers, 
who they say now are beginning to “realize 
that they are being sent South to die.” 

In one case they cite a captured enemy 
who said that out of the group of 250 men 
who started South in his infiltration group, 
only 30 made it to the battlefronts in the 
South—the rest falling victim along the 
way to US. alr strikes and artillery, deser- 
tion, malaria and other disabling Ulnesses. 

Another enemy captured on July 20 said 
that morale was exceedingly low in his unit 
and that 70 percent of the men were draftees 
who did not want to come South to the war. 

Another indication that the enemy is hurt- 
ing, according to the sources, is solid infor- 
mation that the Vietcong now are actively 
recruiting women and very young boys. 

One of the things left unexplained in all 
the optimism is this: 

If Vietcong recruitment and North Viet- 
namese infiltration over the last six months 
have averaged no more than 12,500 per 
month—as the new estimates indicate—then 
why has total enemy strength remained at 
around 297,000 men despite all the losses 
being taken? 

“There is every evidence” that the pressure 
being applied by American troops and air 
raids and by Vietnamese and Allied forces 18 
beginning to take its toll, the high-ranking 
source—who insisted on anonymity—said. 
What there is not yet, however—and this is 
the key factor—is any apparent indication 
that the enemy is not willing to go on pay- 
ing the price. 


On Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Screven 
County News, one of the weekly news- 
papers in my hometown of Sylvania, Ga., 
recently published an editorial concern- 
ing obscenity. 

I would like to place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of this article that 
so well describes the situation we find 
today as smut fills the airways and the 
bookstands of our country. 

The article follows: 

From the Screven County (Ga.) News, 

July 20, 1967] 
On OBSCENITY 

If we were to print in this space in the next 
issue of this paper the words to some of the 
songs which blare out pver the radio these 
days, we'd pretty certainly get a bundle of 
subscription cancellations in the next mail. 
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This is not to say that we think even a 
small percentage of our readers could be 
called either prudes or puritans. On the 
contrary, we think our subscribers are good- 
citizen parents who expect a family news- 
paper to be sensible about the language it 
uses in print. The same is true of all news- 
papers worthy of the name. The masthead of 
& newspaper carries the name of the editor 
and publisher, and he is aware that off-color 
or obscene material in print is going to bring 
not only pointed letters to the editor but 
even more pointed cancellations of sub- 
scriptions and advertising. 

But have you sat down and really listened 
to the words of some of the songs and bal- 
lads on the radio these days? You should. 
Your teenagers do. And don’t bother asking 
any teenager to repeat some of the words to 
you. They'd be too embarrassed to do 50. 

A few days ago the president of one net- 
work of 13 AM and FM stations ordered his 
stations to refuse to play records which 
“elther innocently or intentionally offend 
public morals, dignity or taste.” 

There are, he said, rock records that “glori- 
fy dope addiction, homosexuality in general. 
Some absolutely make permissible, if not en- 
courage, fornication and all varieties of 
things that would have been called immoral 
20 years ago.” 

Then, in an advertisement in the trade 
publications, he said: “We've had all we can 
stand of the record industry's glorifying 
marijuana, LSD and fornication.” 

In the future, he said, his stations would 
refuse any new record release “unless it is 
accompanied by a valid lyric sheet.” 

‘That, it seems to us, might be a good idea 
for parents, too. No record comes into the 
house unless the dealer supplies with it a 
“valid lyric sheet.” That's when the objec- 
tionable music trade will end—when the 
music publisher, the manufacturer, and the 
dealer, including retailers, have to put the 
salacious lyrics in writing. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
hasn't found anything it considers in viola- 
tion of obscenity laws for so long that our 
magazine stands, bookstalls, and record 
shops are amuck with smut. But with a little 
effort, and only a little, we can shut it off 
the airways. 


The 70th Anniversary of Black Horse 
z Troops 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 19 of this year, all over this 
land of ours, graduates, friends, and ad- 
mirers of the Culver Military Academy 
of Culver, Ind., celebrated the 70th an- 
niversary of the Black Horse Troop of 
that world-famous school. 

I am indebted to Constantine N. 
Kangles, distinguished lawyer and master 
in chancery in Chicago, who is a vice 
president of the Culver Military Acad- 
emy Father’s Association and whose son, 
Nicholas, has been a Culver cadet since 
last summer, for the following informa- 
tion: 

First. The troop is the last cavalry 
unit on any campus in this Nation. The 
Black Horse Troop has participated in 
Presidential inaugurals by parading in 
Washington along with West Point and 
by parading in Washington along with 
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U.S. service academies. The troop is, as 
such, not only well known throughout 
this Nation, but in many foreign coun- 
tries as well. 

Second. August 19 marked the retire- 
ment of a distinguished military officer, 
Gen. Delmar Spivey, a superintendent of 
the academy, being indeed a fitting cli- 
max to a most illustrious career. General 
Spivey, concluding 11 years at Culver as 
its superintendent, was a World War II 
bomber pilot, and headed the Air Univer- 
sities War College. 

Third. Commencement exercises of 
the Culver summer schools were held 
August 19, where some 1,700 or more 
students participated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include interesting excerpts 
from an article by Ridgely Hunt in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune of July 18, 1965, 
as follows: 

THE New CULVER: SCHOLARSHIP, SABERS, AND 
FANS IN THE HAT 
(By Ridgely Hunt) 

Down amid the cornfields of central In- 
diana lies Culver Military academy, which is 
at once a country club, a basic training 
camp, a preparatory school, and a foster 
home for 874 of the nicest kids who ever 
lived. Because it costs $3,000 a year to send 
a boy to Culver—plus another $500 if he 
joints the cavalry troop—most of the cadets 
come from wealthy homes. On Mothers’ week- 
end, when parents descend on the campus 
from all over the midwest, the parking lots 
are jammed with Continentals and Im- 
perials. Even so, 20 per cent of the students 
receive scholarships, so the school encom- 
passes poor as well as rich. 

But rich or poor, the Culver cadets shine 
with a sort of adolescent splendor. Their 
backs are straight, their heads erect, their 
gaze unwavering. When they speak, they 
look you manfully in the eye, maintaining a 
decent respect but refusing to be over- 
whelmed by superior age or wisdom. Their 
discourse is peppered with “sir's” and 
heavily larded with school boy humor. 

On parade they crackle with military preci- 
sion. The guidons dip and snap erect, and 
1,700 white-duck legs scissor back and forth 
together. As the cadet officers march to their 
posts, their sabers clank softly. Then with a 
rattle of orders and a crash of drums, the 
whole corps swings past in review, faces 
stern, plumes waving in the spring time 
breeze, You would never suspect, to look at 
these stiff-backed youths, that inside their 
high shakos a few have rigged battery-op- 
erated fans to cool their heads. 

Culver cadets regard the military life with 
emotions ranging from ardor to trreverence. 
“Four years is enough,” says one regimental 
staff officer in explaining his choice of a 
civilian college. This year only one graduate 
is going on to West Point and one to the 
Air Force academy. Three are going to Yale, 
two to Harvard, five to Stanford, and 11 to 
Northwestern, the most popular choice. 
There were 209 in the class. 

“A lot of people like me just don’t like the 
military,” says a 16-year-old third classman, 
or sophomore, 

And a 14-year-old fourth classman, his 
voice still unchanged, states flatly, “I think 
it’s a farce." 

For most of its 75 years Culver was a 
rigidly militaristic school, tho it has long 
ranked among the best. Many parents, hav- 
ing botched the job of rearing their sons, 
sent them to “get some sense pounded into 
their heads.“ Plebes sat at attention during 
meals, perched on the front edges of their 
chairs, and they were obliged to polish the 
upper classmen’s boots. After four years of 
this rigorous environment, many entered the 
world at the age of 18 with a Prussian bearing 
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and with commissions as second lieutenants 
in the United States army. 

Military schools have traditionally been 
regarded as genteel correctional institutions 
for the sons of the rich, and this reputation 
continues to haunt and to injure Culver. 
In a recent Dr. Kildare television program, 
an trate father advised his knife-wielding 
son that he had better repent lest he be sent 
to a military school. “And there,” says a 
Culver official bleakly, went 25 years of 
public relations down the drain.” 

Little of the old militarism remains at 
Culver. R. O. T. C. instruction has been cut to 
two class periods a week plus drill on Thurs- 
day afternoons and Saturday mornings if 
the weather is nice. “During the winter 
months,” says Steven R. Patterson, a second- 
classman from Los Angeles, “the military 
system almost goes completely underground" 
The cadets always wear uniforms, even while 
traveling between school and home at vaca- 
tion time and they march to church three 
times a week, but mostly they move about 
the campus singly or in bunches as they 
would at any school. 

“I've tried to indoctrinate our boys with 
the idea that you can play soldier all day 
long and never learn a darned thing,” says 
Maj. Gen. Delmar T. Spivey, a retired air force 
officer who heads the academy. This is a re- 
markable belief for a West Point graduate 
who has completed a distinguished military 
career, but General Spivey [pronounced Spy 
Vee] is a remarkable man. He still remembers 
with distaste the military school graduates 
whom he knew at West Point and whose un- 
bending militarism exceeded all require- 
ments. “We called them tin soldiers,” says 
General Spivey. “Why, you could hardly talk 
to them. 

“The military system serves a useful pur- 
pos here,” he says, “but it’s not paramount. 
It teaches a boy respect for constituted au- 
thority. It teaches him the principles of 
morality and the pride of belonging to a 
unit. It's a convenient way to reward the boys 
for achievement.“ Culver offers a variety of 
chevrons, stripes, insignia, and badges that 
denote rank as well as athletic or academic 
honors, 

“And the military serves a very useful ad- 
ministrative purpose,” says General Spivey, 
“The boys control their own actions 24 hours 
a day.“ By forming ranks and marching out 
the door, the cadets can empty the dining 
hall in a third the time it would require if 
they shoved thru in a mob. Cadet officers 
maintain order in the dormitories—called 
barracks at Culver—thus freeing faculty 
members from routine police chores that they 
must perform at non-military prep schools. 

“And it doesn't take very much of the boys’ 
time,” says General Spivey, “I don't know 
what, they would be doing if they weren't 
doing this.“ 

Most students agree. “I get all the time I 
need for studying,” says Patterson. 

“Heck, I get all the time I can stand,“ adds 
Miles B. Kehoe, 16, of Whittier, Cal. 

Like most of his faculty, General Spivey 
devotes his energies less to sabers and shakos 
than to scholarship and morals. “I have a 
strong feeling that parential control and the 
amount of time that parents spend with their 
kids have declined more and more because of 
the type of society in which we live,” says 
General Spivey. “I regret this deeply, but it's 
a fact of life. We farm our children out to 
teachers and playground supervisors and 
baby-sitters. Most of our parents are deeply 
concerned for their youngsters, and most 
would like to have them at home. But they 
send their sons here because of a desire for 
them to have a better education than they 
could get at home and because they want to 
take them away from the distractions of 
their communities. I usually sum up those 
3 as wine, women, and automo- 

es. 


While he speaks in his paneled office, a 
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gun barks down by the lake, and a bugle 
sounds retreat. Over the years the general 
has stood a thousand retreats, saluting the 
colors as they fluttered downward in the 
twilight. He has fown military aircraft since 
1928—everything from the fabric-covered 
DH's to advanced jet fighters. He was shot 
down over Germany and culminated his 
imprisonment with a secret mission that 
might have shortened the war. Now, while 
the last bugie notes die away, he talks of 
more immediate matters, his soft voice still 
touched with the drawl of his boyhood on 
a South Carolina farm. 

“I have a feeling that people don't have 
a real, deep purpose in life and that they're 
just running helter-skelter, trying to find 
something, they don't know what. Young- 
sters want leadership. They want guidance 
and direction. They want a purpose in life. 
I feel this is absolutely true.” 

Part of that direction comes from the 
regular army personnel who run Culver's 
R. O. T. C. program: four officers and four non- 
coms, all of them as straight and polished as 
bayonets. Under army instruction the cadets 
master such subjects as leadership, first ald, 
army history, and map reading. They learn 
marksmanship wtih .22 rifles and study the 
Anatomy of such venernble weapons as the 
Mi rige and the 30 calibre light machine 
gun, which are no longer much used in the 
army but where are almost the only arms 
Available for R. O. T. C. units. They carry M1 
rifles on parade but don't shoot them. If 
they complete Culver's four years of military 
training, the cadets may receive credit for 
some college R.O,T.C. work, but they no 
longer graduate with commissions. 

. . * . LJ 
The cadets liye their most glamorous mo- 
“ments on the parade grounds, and when the 
Black Horse troop canters down the road, 
150 youths in boots and spurs with banners 
flying, the earth trembles beneath their 
hoofbeats. But the deeper excitement comes 
in the classrooms when their instructors lead 
them in assaults on the battlements of 
knowledge. Teachers like Arthur G. Hughes, 
of the English department, prick 
them with questions, them up until 
thelr minds ignite and their ideas ricochet 
among the desks. 

“Well, how about our world at Culver? 
Would we drive Thoreau out? Would there 
be no chance for him at all? Yes, Vance, go 
ahead.” 

“Well, Thoreau spent most of his time say- 
ing what he wanted to do rather than talk- 
ing about what other people wanted to do, 
and I know most of my years here I've had 
to do what everyone else wanted.” 

“Unhuh, Yes, Coplan?” 

“Well, If a person wanted to do what Tho- 
Teau did, he could just sit around and 
think.” 

“But Thoreau did more than that,” Hughes 
insists, He did till his own fields and build 
his own house and feed himself. He hired 
himself out as a surveyor.” 

“He could do theatrics,” another cadet 
Suggests. “He could join the philosophy club 
or the liberal club.” A mild burst of laughter 
Sweeps the room. Hughes, who once ran an 
education program for the United Automo- 
bile Workers union, is faculty adviser to the 
Liberal club. 

The next afternoon Hughes yields his seat 
to Ralph E. Dittman, 17, the regimental 
commander, or highest-ranking cadet in the 
academy. Dittman is a phenomenon—a 
scholar, an athlete, a leader, admired by stu- 
dents and faculty, he's everything a father 
has ever sought in a son. Sergeant Major 
Sprouse calls him the roughest line backer 
in the state. His teachers call him brilliant. 
Tho his father ts an air force colonel, Ditt- 
man will enter Harvard next fall and in- 
tends to study medicine. Now he lectures 
Hughes’ class about Yeats’ poetry, a sub- 
ject on which he has written a 60-page hon- 
ors paper, stressing the effects of mysticism 
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and Irish mythology on the poet’s work. 
After a 45-minute display of restrained eru- 
dition, he winds up with a reading of Sail- 
ing to Byzantium.” The next day he would 
help the varsity baseball team to victory, 
and the day after that he would lead the 
corps of cadets thru a full-dress review. 

Not all Culver cadets are Dittmans. 

“I had a new boy this year who was the big- 
gest marshmallow I ever saw,” says Channing 
Mitzell, a history instructor who also serves 
as counselor to battery B of the academy's 
artillery unit. “He couldn't tie his tle. He was 
50 sensitive that if you raised your voice to 
him, he cried. He had a speech impediment. 
He couldn't drill, couldn't get his left foot 
Out at the same time that everyone else did, 
and he cried because he couldn't. 

His mother came and stayed at the inn for 
the first two weeks of school.” Culver runs 
an inn and a motel on the campus for par- 
ents and other visitors. “She used to sneak 
into the barracks without my knowing and 
make his bed for him. She bought him a 
snap-on tie so he wouldn't have to tie his 
own. Finally I told her that I was having 
enough problems with her son and she was 
making them worse. So she went away. 

“I put two of my best boys to work with 
this kid, him to drill, and they did 
it in private so he wouldn't be embarrassed. 
I got the hall officer to work with him and 
teach him to tie his tle. Then the hall officer 
asked if he could try to help this kid with 
his speech, and I said, ‘Sure, go ahead.’ 

“This boy came in one day at the end of 
the first semester and said, ‘Mr. Mitzell, I'd 
like to show you something.“ I said, ‘What's 
that?’ And he sald, ‘Red radishes.’ That's all 
he said. ‘Red radishes." I said, ‘My God, I 
don't believe it!’ His speech impediment was 
just about gone. 

“He wanted to go home at first. He came in 
here and begged me to send him home.” But 
Mitzell persuaded him to stay and fight, and 
the boy won. 


“A lot of guys never wanted to come here,” 
says one cadet. “Their parents just sent 
them.” Yet Culver will not knowingly accept 
an unwilling student and does its best to 
keep him out. 

. * * * . 

Inevitably, a few who enter cannot stay. 
Some cannot adjust to prep school discipline; 
some go AWOL; some cheat. One boy was 
dismissed last spring because his ungovern- 
able temper led him into repeated insolence 
toward his teachers and cadet officers. An- 
other departed speedily after he threatened 
to beat up an instructor. A third ended his 
Culver career by gambling. These malefactors 
typically repent their sins, and most receive 
second and third chances to reform. Dis- 
missal comes only as a last resort and usually 
fills the faculty with sorrow. The lost sheep 
represents a failure. 

* * . * . 


Most cadets disapprove of such offenses as 
cheating and stealing. They live by an honor 
code, which some of them take more seriously 
than others but it is the basic law of their 
private society, and they do not like to see 
it violated. 


To the great majority who stick it out 
Culver offers a world of riches for mind and 
body: an enormous gymnasium with a swim- 
ming pool; a library fit for a small college; 
an auditorium with all the equipment of the 
professional stage and an Ivy league drama 
professor to show them how to use it; and a 
dining hall managed by a major restaurant 
chain. The food is of the type euphemistically 
described as “plain but hearty”; Le., boiled 
frankfurters for lunch, meatloaf for supper. 

* > * . . 

Within a single afternoon a cadet may 
be exposed both to the horsemanship in- 
struction of Col. Gerald C. Graham, a former 
aide to General MacArthur, and to the lit- 
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erary tutelage of John M. Hartley, a Briton 
with a dry sense of humor and a splendid, 
Victorian mustache. “Does the meaning of 
any other word elude you?“ Hartley asks. 
“Shards? What are shards? Shards are broken 
pieces of pottery. The kind of thing you 
throw out when it's broken and that the 
archeologist will be delighted to dig up and 
give to a museum.” Humor is an important 
weapon in the prep school teacher's armory. 
With it he can quell a classroom disorder or 
drive home a bit of information, One in- 
structor, as he draws a large circle on the 
board, ritualistically chants, “Swing and 
Sway with Cassius Clay,” or for variety, 
“Swing and sway with Chaplain Bray.” The 
boys think it's hilarious, 
= * * . 


* 

And always there is the control exerted 
by the cadet officers, the youths who have 
earned the right to bear a saber [about $28 at 
the academy store] and an assortment of 
chevrons on their arms. All cadets enter the 
academy as privates and receive $450 worth 
of identical uniforms, which are specially 
made so that they can be lengthened in sleeve 
and leg as the cadets grow. Most new boys 
are too fat, however, so that as the year 
progresses, coats and blouses are more often 
nipped in than expanded. 

Promotions in rank come mostly in the 
junior, or second-class, year when cadets 
reach such positions as battalion staff ser- 
geant or company first sergeant. They usually 
enjoy this first taste of authority. “Last year 
was the best,” says First-Classman Benner, 
looking back to his first major promotion. 
“Last year was sheer exuberance, I've learned 
a lot since then.” Benner, who was grad- 
uated last month as a cadet first lieutenant, 
had felt the first heavy touch of respon- 
sibility. 


in winning honors and promotions or in 
converting a detested enemy into a close 
friend. It comes in the time of glory on the 
soccer field or in the act II reprise of a pro- 
duction of “Brigadoon.” And especially it 
comes in the realization that, as they have 
outgrown boyhood, they haye become men. 
And pretty good men at that. 


Margaret Mary Mangan: 
Justice Is a Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Justice 
Margaret Mary Mangan graces the New 
York State Supreme Court bench with 
charm and distinction. She is a wonder- 
ful constituent of mine who has made a 
great contribution not only to the judi- 
ciary but to her community to which she 
has also devoted her talents. 

The New York Sunday News of August 
13, 1967, carried a profile of Justice Man- 
gan written by May Okon, which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to my colleagues. 
It follows: 

Justice Is 4 LaDy 
(by May Okon) 
New York State Supreme Court Judge Mar- 
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garet Mary Mangan has freckles, reddish- 
blonde hair piled atop her head and a be- 
guiling gift of gab that owes much to the 
Blarney stone. 

“That's why I became a lawyer in the first 
place—” she grinned, “I wasn’t good at spell- 
ing, I wasn't good at mathematics . . but 
I had a big mouth, so I figured law was my 
field.” 

The second woman to sit on the state's 
high court bench—she was preceded by 
Birdie Amsterdam—Judge Mangan made 
news recently when she ruled that a man on 
relief can’t collect alimony from his estranged 
wife even if she is working and he is unem- 
ployable. “A husband who looks to his wife 
for support is placed in an unnatural re- 
lationship,” said Judge Mangan in dis- 
missing the case. “Traditionally, the husband 
is the breadwinner and provides for the 
family.” 

At the root of this decision by the slender, 
vivacious justice, who has never married and 
cheerfully admits to being 60, is her firm 
belief in the inequality of the sexes, in the 
natural supremacy of man. “You can’t go 
against nature,” she said, “and I believe in 

man in the dominant role. 

“I think Im the happiest judge on the 
bench,” she said. “I think it’s a great privi- 
lege for me. . . a gal from the other side of 
the tracks. I got some awfully good breaks 

along the line. First, I had a wonderful 
mother and father. They both came here 
from County Kerry, Ireland, when they were 
in their 20s. I was an only child, and my 
parents sacrificed for me. Dad worked at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and when the 
museum opened the Cloisters in Fort Tryon 
Park he became the curator there. He was 
a good man kind, gentle, and he loved 
beauty. He was a quiet man. My mother was 
the vocal one—she made with all the jokes. 
She was the one who saved the pennies so 
I could go to school. My father was the one 
who'd empty his pockets for anyone who was 
down on his luck. 

“It was my father’s father who first got me 
interested in law. He was a lawyer in Ireland 
and a great friend of Parnell’s. When my 
grandfather came to visit us he would stay 
only a little while because he hated the 
New York climate, and then he would rush 
off to California. But I guess the stories he 
told impressed me, though my mother used 
to say, Don't listen to the Mangans, they're 
all Mars.’ She was a Sullivan. 

“At Blessed Sacrament High School, where 
I was frowned upon because I was a tomboy, 
the nuns looked askance at my going into 
law, which they considered a man's world. 
When I think about it today, I guess I 
studied law primarily to do good . but 
it’s not easy. When you're young you have 
ideals and like to think of yourself as doing 
good in a big way, but as the years pass you 
learn that the only good you can do is ina 
small area around you.” 

After attending New York University, the 
College of the City of New York and Brooklyn 
Law School, she was admitted to the bar in 
1932. In the seven-page dossier of Judge 

's career, which lists her legal, polit- 
ical, civic and community activities (also 
her honors, endorsements and awards, of 
which there are many), beneath the heading, 
Practice of Law, is written: “For several years 
maintained own offices at 17 E. 42d St., New 
York City, trying cases in all local, state and 
federal courts. General law assistant to the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York for the First Judicial Depart- 
ment until appointed Justice of the Munici- 
pal Court, Seventh District, Manhattan, by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, on May 21, 1956; 
as a candidate of the Democratic, Liberal 
and Republican parties, elected as Justice of 
the Municipal Court Noy. 6, 1956, to serve 
10-year term, 

“Appointed June 4, 1958, by Gov. Averell 
Harriman to the City Court of the City of 
New York; as a candidate of the Democratic, 
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Liberal and Republican parties, elected as a 
Justice of the City Court on Nov. 4, 1958, to 
serve a 10-year term.” 

She was elected to the New York Supreme 
Court in 1962 (for a 14-year term). 

“Our Supreme Court is the busiest court 
in the world,” she said. “We handle all kinds 
of actions—matrimonial, trusts, the dissolu- 
tion of corporations—litigations often in- 
volving tremendous sums of money. I’ve just 
been in a blockbuster session, handling 60 
hard-core cases in two months. We have to 
keep moving the jam-packed calendar, and 
It's hard work. 

“The public thinks a judge's life is glam- 
orous, like on Perry Mason,” she smiled. 
“But we go till 5 o'clock, hold conferences 
on cases other than the one we're working 
on, conduct hearings . . . and then there's 
always paper work, paper work... I’m 
shelpping papers all the time. 

“You know, each case involves giving the 
jury a short course in law. It all requires a 
great deal of patience. One man gets on the 
stand, butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, 
then the other side gets on the stand and 
butter wouldn't melt in his mouth. Truth is 
very illusive, but after a while you develop 
an antenna for it. 

“I don't think there’s a valid answer to 
whether a man or a woman makes a better 
judge. I don't think brains have any sex. 
But women approach things differently than 
men. A man tends to be objective, a woman 
is more subjective. A woman has more 
more patience, more understanding, and she 
thinks in terms of the humanities. 

“A woman judge can't be too nice, however, 
because niceness is often construed as weak- 
ness. But by the same token, she can't order 
a man around, and this is as it should be 
our relation to men is that we complement 
each other. They can't do things we do, and 
we can’t do things they can. 

“A woman has one advantage in law, 
whether she's an attorney trying a case or 
sitting on the bench—everyone in the court 
will remember her because she’s a woman. 

“Where can I go from here? I suppose I 
could go to the Appellate Division—a woman 
is due there. I think it should go to Birdie 
Amsterdam. I don’t know how she feels about 
it, but for me the trial work is so much 
more interesting than all the paper work 
required of judges in the Appellate Division. 

“I prefer being involved with people... 
I'm a people person,” she smiled. 


The Negroe’s Hopes Are a War Casualty 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Record for the benefit of 
my colleagues an article by Walter Lipp- 
mann in the Washington Post of August 
20, 1967, entitled The Negro’s Hopes Are 
a War Casualty.” 

The problems of America’s Negroes 
cannot be solved by treating them sepa- 
rately as another people. Nor can there 
be a pro-Negro enterprise by 
unilateral white sacrifices. Instead, there 
must be an attempt to uplift the entire 
community, white and Negro, through 
the enlarged quest for the Great Society. 
This must be an endeavor supported by 
both whites and Negroes in an inspired, 
total effort. 

But now this effort cannot have the 
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impetus and total commitment of Amer- 
ica, for the American people are engaged 
in a Vietnam war “with half a million 
men fighting in Asia, nobody really cares, 
or can care about, what life is like in a 
Detroit slum.” 
Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent, 
I insert this article in the RECORD: 
TRE Necro's HOPES ARE a Wan CASUALTY— 
Great Soctery THAT Monr Have LIFTED 


Hmm OUT or GHETTO Has BEEN RELEGATED 
BY VIETNAM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

However much the Negro riots this sum- 
mer have demonstrated our failure to make 
our racial policy work, the American people 
are quite unable to turn around and adopt 
& radically different policy. The American 
predicament is unique. 

All the known “solutions” which have been 
applied elsewhere to racial conflicts are fore- 
closed. There is no alternative to continuing 
to work for as much peace and harmony as 
possible on American territory between the 
Negroes and the whites. 

The races cannot separate. There can be no 
exodus of the Negroes to a land of their own. 
They cannot go elsewhere. They cannot sepa- 
rate on American territory by some form of 
apartheid as in South Africa. The Negroes 
will not tolerate and the whites will not at- 
tempt to enforce the brutality of a racial 
separation. 

The Negroes cannot seize, let us say, Mis- 
sissipp! and secede from the United States 
in order to establish a country of their own. 
The suggestion is unthinkable. There 1s noth- 
ing left for us all but to go on living to- 
gether, trying to make the relationship as 
decent and tolerable as possible. 

AN UNACCEPTABLE GAP 


The American belief in the gradual har- 
monization of the races is no doubt optimistic 
and idealistic when it is seen in the light of 
the ugly realities. But it is the only general 
vision of the future that, given American 
geography and history, Americans can allow 
themselves. Any other course means incessant 
smoldering violence and hatred. 

The critical difficulty is that all serious 
efforts to advance toward racial harmony 
take a long time to achieve results and they 
are very costly. The grievances and com- 
plaints of the young Negroes are, however, 
immediate and urgent. They will not wait 
for their grandchildren to enjoy the solutions 
of their problems. 

This is the ominous gap in which the riots 
are kindled. The olger generation of Negro 
and white leaders has learned to accept the 
gap. It has learned to live on promises, on 
small tokens and samples, of better things 
to come. For the present, these older and 
more patient Negroes are not listened to by 
the new generation. 

The core of the problem is how to create 
& new generation of Negro leaders whom 
the young Negroes will follow and with whom 
the white establishment in American society 
can live and work. For the irreconcilables 
like Stokely Carmichael, who consider them- 
selves at war with the white majority, there is 
no future except in jall or in exile. For in any 
test of strength and violence, they would cer- 
tainly be crushed, and if they insist on put- 
ting the matter to the test, they have no 
Prospect whatsoever of prevailing. 

The power of the white community is 80 
Overwhelmingly superior that the security 
of the blacks les, in the last analysis, in the 
determination of the whites not to let the 
conflict go to extreme limits. The disparity in 
strength is such that it is absurd for Stokely 
Carmichael to think of a race war. 

A GENERAL UPLIFTING 


The question is whether and how the white 
community can be induced to pay the costs, 
financially and also human, of the reform 
and reconstruction which might at last as- 
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suage the grievances of the Negroes. My own 
view is a tough-minded one. 

As long as the advance of the Negro is 
presented as a form of white philanthropy— 
the white majority making sacrifices to uplift 
the Negro minority—nothing on the scale 
needed will be practical politics. The uplift- 
ing of the Negro cannot be accomplished as 
a pro-Negro enterprise. Large communities of 
men are not that generous and unselfish. 

The advance of the Negro must be part of 
a much greater and more general effort to 
uplift the whole community, carrying the 
Negro minority with it in the enterprise. 
In the current jargon, we can uplift the 
Negro only in the process of creating the 
Great Society. 

We can do little for the Negro if we do not 
absorb his grievances in the greater needs 
of the whole community. Unless the whites 
have a vital interest in thelr own advance- 
ment, in making the cities livable, they will 
respond reluctantly to the costs of helping 
the Negro minority. 

This comes down to saying that the racial 
problem is manageable, I do not say soluble, 
in situations which come about only now 
and then, not often, in the life of a nation, 
There must be an overwhelming desire and 
intention among the active people to reform 
and reconstruct their own social order. The 
hope of the Negro people is to participate in 
Such a general movement. There is, in my 
view, no hope for them as a separate minority 
who are to be accorded separate and special 
Measures of relief and uplift. 

CONTRADICTING COMMITMENTS 


A general movement of reform and recon- 
Struction can exist only if its objectives are 
the main preoccupation of the great masses 
of the Nation. In 1964, it was conceivable, in- 
deed possible, that the Great Society would 
become the main American preoccupation for 
& generation to come. It has not been the 
American preoccupation ever since President 
Johnson decided that he had to wage war 
in Asia. 

For it is impossible to expect a people to be 
Preoccupied at one and the same time with 
two diametrically opposite and contradicting 
commitments: with a war on the other side 
of the world and with the rebuilding of their 
Own society at home. 

Once the President chose to believe that 
he had to prevail in a war of attrition on the 
Asian mainland, the Great Society lost its 
Momentum and its soul and became nothing 
more than a complex series of political hand- 
Outs to the poor. The hope of Negro par- 
ticipation in the creation of a new American 
social order was lost. 

President Johnson keeps on saying that 
the United States is big enough and rich 
enough to pay for the war in Vietnam and 
at the same time for the Great Society at 
home. More than anything else, this reveals 
Lyndon Johnson’s lack of knowledge of war 
and his lack of wisdom in dealing with it. 
His willingness to believe that a democracy 
can have two overwhelming preoccupations 
at the same time is the mark of an amateur. 

It is the view of a man who does not 
Tealize, because he has never himself felt it, 
the absorbing preoccupation of war. He does 
not understand that when the issues are life 
and death, victory and defeat, everything 
else becomes pale and irrelevant and unim- 
Portant. Some of the measures for the Great 
Society are still on the White House list of 
desirable legislation. But with half a million 
men fighting in Asia, nobody really cares, 
or can care about, what life is like in a 
Detroit slum. 


AN EXCUSE FOR REACTION 


Moreover, the people who do not feel the 
need for reform or do not believe that there 
is justice and reason in the claims of the 
Great Society now have a legitimate reason 
sa stopping the reforms and even reversing 

em, 

President Johnson is much mistaken if 
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he thinks that because he has adopted the 
Goldwater war policy, the Goldwater faction 
will support the Great Society. Nor can he 
convince the predominant and bewildered 
majority of cur people that the 90th Congress 
is wicked because it puts the war ahead of 
everything else. 

In a word, therefore, the Negro grievances 
cannot be assuaged by a policy of white 
philanthropy, of white sacrifices to uplift the 
Negro. The only way forward is to make the 
advance of the Negro a part of the general 
effort to solve the problems and deal with the 
needs of our great urban centers. 

But this undertaking, though it is a noble 
and inspiring one, is possible only if it be- 
comes the main preoccupation of the whole 
Nation. And that is impossible while the 
Nation is distracted and preoccupied by a 
foreign war it does not understand and does 
not believe in. 


The Barrier Zone Idea: “Worth Talking 
About” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, with in- 
creasing concern over the excessive mili- 
tary costs and possibility of failure of 
American policy in Vietnam, this month 
has pretty much become the how-to- 
solve-our-problems-in-Vietnam month, 
as Member after Member in this Con- 
gress has risen to suggest his or her pet 
theory about what we ought to be doing 
now. 

Some of those ideas get shot down 
about as fast as they are put up—which 
is understandable under the circum- 
stances—while others receive favorable 
attention from some quarters though not 
from others. And the debate goes on and 
on, which is as it should be for our pres- 
ent dilemma is an untenable one to al- 
most everyone. 

For at least a year, now, I personally 
have been interested in promoting con- 
sideration of a defensive barrier zone be- 
low the “DMZ” separating North from 
South Vietnam. To some, particularly 
those of a military bent, this has sug- 
gested a “maginot line” approach and 
one which, considering what happened to 
the original maginot line, they reject out 
of hand. 

However, I have been pleased to note 
that this idea has gradually been picking 
up support in other quarters, especially 
the support of the distinguished majority 
leader in the other body. And, now, I am 
further pleased to note that this idea has 
been brought to the attention of the 
editors of the Wall Street Journal, who 
commented upon it with some approval 
as being, certainly, worth talking 
about—as I have always believed it was. 
That comment entitled “Worth Talking 
About,” as carried in the Journal’s issue 
for August 15, is now set forth for the 
consideration of my colleagues, as 
follows: 


WORTH TALKING ABOUT 


President Johnson’s announcement of an- 
other round of troop increases for Vietnam 
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predictably has provoked another round of 
the nearly meaningless statements that pass 
for debate between hawks and doves. It's 
too bad, for there are a couple of more 
specific issues currently worth talking about. 

The hawks, like Representative Ford and 
Senator Stennis, want more bombing of 
North Vietnam. And apparently the Admin- 
istration has approved some of the addi- 
tional targets they suggested. 

Yet by now it should be clear that de- 
spite air power’s important supporting role, 
any real success in Vietnam will be won on 
the ground. It would be entirely responsible 
for some hawk to ask why, if Vietnam is as 
important as the Administration says, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland doesn't get all the ad- 
ditional troops he requests rather than a 
third of them, But it does not strike us as 
responsible to suggest that the big problem 
is too little bombing, that more air power 
could bring cheap and painless victory. 

The doves and even some hawks have 
criticized the Vietnamese election campaign. 
This criticism is valid to a large extent, 
though, it tends to overlook that the prob- 
lem is not merely the fault of the junta, 
that its civilian opposition scarcely seems 
more reasonable. 

Other dovish comments have hardly been 
helpful. Senator Fulbright and Senator 
Robert Kennedy draw self-serving relation- 
ships between Vietnam and racial riots. 
Senator Mansfield and Senator Cooper talk 
about reducing the bombing and turning 
the problem over to the United Nations. 
Considering the UN's Middle East fiasco, 
that is grasping a frail straw indeed. 

Senator Mansfield, however, does raise one 
of the points we think could be construc- 
tively discussed. He suggests a defensive bar- 
rier below the demilitarized zone separating 
North and South Vietnam. Defensive works 
have already been built over part of the 
line, and while some military leaders are 
apparently cool toward the idea of a full- 
scale barrier, it has a ring of plausibility. 

Particularly so since the word “stalemate” 
has been cropping up so often lately as a 
description of the war. Some accounts sug- 
gest it is a stalemate in the sense that our 
units have made no important progress in 
suppressing guerrillas. Maybe so, but it is 
simply not true that things are no better 
than when our units started ashore in 1965; 
the Vietcong were very close to victory then. 

Indeed, it is possible to read the increas- 
ing intervention of the North Vietnamese 


mate” probably is this: North Vietnam has 
several divisions poised just north of the 
DMZ; we do not know when they may start 
south again; and we can do nothing about 
them. Senator Mansfield's barrier makes 
sense as one attempt to break that kind of 
stalemate. 

Sure, military doctrine condemns Maginot 
Lines, but that doctrine never contem- 
plated a limited war in which the army is— 
in our view entirely sensibly—restrained 
from the approved answer of an invasion to 
destroy the threatening force. Sure, the bar- 
rier would be expensive, but something of 
the sort seems ne-*ssary anyway to the 
Korea-type solution the Administration 
hopes for. Sure, it would take troops to 
man, but would it take fewer troops to 
defend the same line without the barrier? 
In short, Senator Mansfield deserves more 
than the perfunctory answers his proposal 
has drawn so far. 

A second question worth weighing has 
received even less attention. This is the long- 
standing issue of a joint command. The num- 
ber-one problem in the war today is the 
Vietnamese army, and every analysis puts 
the blame on bad leadership. At present the 
U.S. command can only request that inef- 
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fective commanders be removed, and it seems 
hesitant to press such requests. 

A joint command would in effect give 
General Westmoreland the power to fire in- 
competent South Vietnamese commanders. 
There was a t command in the Korean 
War. The army keeps saying all will be well 
if the Vietnamese respond as the Koreans did, 
so it seems fair to ask why the methods used 
in Korea are not used in Vietnam. 

The answer, again somewhat perfunctory, 
has been that in this political war we must 
protect any shred of South Vietnamese sov- 
ereignty, We suspect, though, that the de- 
gree of “Americanization™ that makes any 
real difference has long since been past. 
Perhaps it's a good time to reconsider 
whether the cost of establishing a joint 
command really outweighs the cost of not 
doing s0. 

It may be the U.S. has got into an un- 
tenable position in Vietmam; certainly we 
don’t contend a defensive barrier or a joint 
command would solve all of the problems. 
Indeed, lacking the edification of a thorough 
public discussion, we cannot be entirely sure 
we favor either. We only wish our national 
leaders would provide that edification in- 
stead of more bombing vs. less bombing and 
other stale reruns. 

The hawks, the doves and the Administra- 
tion would all serve the nation better if they 


solutions, and started focusing on smaller 
things that conceivably could make a dif- 
ference. 


Poverty of What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when so much ts said about poverty, 
it is appropriate to know just what we 
are talking about. An excellent article in 
this month’s Freeman puts the whole 
matter in its proper perspective. There is 
a poverty in America today but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not most acutely represented 
in money or a standard of living but 
rather in our poverty of moral principle 
as compared to those who had the vision 
and strength to found and build this 
great Nation. 

When one thinks of the courage and 
faith of our forefathers and then con- 
templates so many of their woe-begotten 
progeny, destitute and helpless—waiting 
for a handout from Washington to ac- 
complish mere trifiles compared to the 
superhuman job our forefathers did in 
conquering the wilderness, gaining our 
freedom and building this great Nation— 
we get a better idea of just how deep our 
poverty runs. 

Poverty or WHAT? 
(By Donna Thompson) 

Newspapers and magazines have been 
filled with articles about the war on poverty. 
But it seems that these analysts think of 
poverty only in terms of money income. The 
government is trying to provide income of a 
certain amount in the belief that, with ma- 
terial poverty obliterated, the individual can 
have all the good things in life and live 
happily ever after. 

The popular impression seems to be that 
the individual cannot amount to anything 
in the world if he is poor financially. Appar- 
ently it has been forgotten that the great of 
the world have climbed to the heights from 
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novels, half-starved, perhaps, but undeterred 
from the things they desired. 

That is where our modern thinking stum- 
bles. The dictionary defines poverty as “a 
quality or state of being poor, any deficiency 
in what constitutes richness. Poor—as pov- 
erty of soil or ideas. Poverty, a stronger word 
than poor, is the state of being in need.” In 
need of what? Money, yes. But not money 
alone. We need a war on poverty of moral 
principle, poverty of character, poverty of 
ideas, poverty of ambition, poverty of cour- 
age, and poverty of determination. 

I have been reading the life of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. His father was a cobbler. His 
mother washed clothes in the river to help 
make a living. He was poor in this world's 
goods, hungry and cold, poorly dressed, and 
uneducated. But rich, very rich in ideas, in 
dreams, in courage, determination, and faith 
in God. Poor clothes and hunger could be 
endured as he reached to become a great 
novelist, playwright, and spinner of fairy 
tales that have delighted children around 
the world. 

Abraham Lincoln, reading by firelight and 
candlelight, with ili-fitting clothes and no 
formal education, asked nothing of any man. 
He wanted a chance and made it for himself. 

The pages of history reveal great actors, 
writers, lawyers, artists, ministers, politi- 
cians—the list is endless. They were poor. 
They were hungry. But they achieved be- 
cause they were rich in many ways. 

THE NATURE OF GROWTH 

We need to change our viewpoint. It is 
Well to clean up the slums. It is well to try 
to find work for people who will work. It is 
a wonderful thing to provide an education 
for people who want it. But let us not mis- 
lead ourselves. Those who are poor in worldy 
goods will not be stopped if they are rich 
in character, moral fiber, courage, and am- 
bition. They will develop the talent God has 
given them and nothing will stop them. 

I do not mean that everyone has the divine 
spark of greatness. But any individual can 
help himself become a responsible, desirable 
citizen—not rich, but with enough—honest 
and law-abiding if he so desires. Look at the 
leaders in your own community, many of 
whom from poor beginnings have risen above 
their surroundings. And among your neigh- 
bors are many others who live in smaller 
houses and work for what they have—not 
abundance, but enough—who go to church 
and send their children to school, whose 
pride will not permit them to ask for help 
and, if offered, will push the offer away with 
the answer, “Let me do it. I can do it for 
myself. I don"t need any help.“ 

I once know a boy who was working his 
way through college. He had no money, but 
he was determined to go on to medical school. 

“Medical schools cost a lot of money,” I 
said. “I don't see how you can do it fi- 
nancially.” 

Tu never forget the way he looked at me or 
what he said. 

“I've wanted to be a doctor since I was a 
little boy. The old country doctor in our 
town used to take me with him on his calls 
in his horse and buggy. And I'm 
through medical school and become a doctor 
if I have to live on a sack of peanuts a day.” 

He became a very successful surgeon. He 
had started poor in money, but rich in dreams 
and determination, He would not be stopped. 

Even the Great Master himself was so poor 
that he told his friends, “The Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” But his 
words have endured for two thousand years, 
his life an example of wealth of spirit, of 
courage, of character. Each can achieve the 
goal that is set for him it he is rich in those 
spiritual qualities which defy the bonds of 
materialism. In the sou] and mind of man 
lies the richness of his life. Not what he wears 
or where he lives, but he lives and what he is. 

THE DESIRE TO LEARN 


In the War on Poverty, the word education 
is mingled with that of material advantage. 
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Formal education is of great value money- 
wise. It is also the key that will unlock many 
doors. But education may be acquired with- 
out going to college. The dictionary defines 
education as “ the impartation or acquisition 
of knowledge, skill, or the development of 
character as by study or discipline, Educa- 
tion is the general and formal word for 
schooling, especially in an institution of 
learning. But knowledge, that which is gained 
and preserved by knowing, enlightenment, 
learning, is the sum of information conserved 
by civilization, To learn is to gain knowledge 
or understanding by study.” 

And you can study by candlelight; as did 
Lincoln, or by a glowing electric light. You 
can study and learn on the street, in the 
field, in the factory, anywhere, if there is 
desire and will. The world of learning, of 
knowledge, is open to those who want it. 

Poverty in a sense is a physical and ma- 
terial condition to be overcome; but men 
also must fight the war on poverty of spirit, 
poverty of ambition and determination and 
courage, the poverty of our minds. “Knowl- 
edge is power.” It is time men stopped think- 
ing only in terms of financial and material 
poverty and began to fight this poverty of 
the soul. If the latter is conquered, the other 
will take care of itself. 


The Big Department of Defense Buildup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, for some time 
I have been concerned about the growth 
of the civilian work force within the De- 
fense Department. I raised questions 
about it during hearings on the fiscal 
1968 Defense Department appropriations 
bill. And I have expressed the belief that 
Congress may find it necessary to place 
some curbs on the massive buildup of 
civilian employees in the Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

Recently, the authoritative Journal of 
the Armed Forces reported that more 
than 200,000 permanent civilian em- 
ployees have been added to the Defense 
Department payroll in the past 6% years, 
and that the number of “supergrade” 
and executive positions has been almost 
tripled. 

In the August 26 issue of the Journal, 
an editorial further illuminates the situa- 
tion by quoting Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Robert N. Anthony’s estimate of 
the “savings” the Department has made 
through its civilization“ program. Sec- 
retary Anthony’s documentation of the 
“savings” was furnished to the Appro- 
priations Committee is response to ques- 
tions I asked during this year’s hearings. 
But, as Journal Editor Louis R. Stock- 
still notes, the Defense Department reply 
creates more questions than it answers. 

I believe Congress will want to probe 
this matter in greater depth in the next 
session, and I urge Members of the House 
to read both the Journal article, “The 
Big Department of Defense Buildup— 
Part II” which appeared in the Appendix 
of the Recorp—page A4087—on August 
14, and the current editorial from the 
August 26 issue of the Journal of the 
Armed Forces. The editorial follows: 
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CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

It's about time some Congressional com- 
mittee took a long and careful look at the De- 
tense Department civilian build-up. 

As we have pointed out in recent reports, 
more than 200,000 permanent civilian work- 
ers have been added to the DoD payroll since 
Secretary of Defense McNamara took office, 
and civilian payroll costs have mounted $2.3- 
billion. 

The largest part of the increase, DoD 
Claims, results from the demands of the 
Vietnam war. Part of the increase stems from 
the so-called DoD “‘civilianization” program, 
designed to convert thousands of military 
billets into civil service jobs. 

When questioned about the civilian growth 
within the Defense Department, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Robert N. Anthony told 
the House Appropriations Committee that 
DoD will save $122-million in FY '68 through 
the conversion of 78,322 jobs. He said it costs 
$1,567 less for each civilian than for the mili- 
tary man he replaces. 

How did he arrive at this figure? Well, he 
said the cost per man-year” for a civilian is 
$5,681; multiplied by 78,322 positions this 
totals $444.9-million. The cost per man- 
year” for a military billet is $5,528; multiplied 
by 78,322 positions, this totals $433-million. 
But, he said, you have to add the military 
“tall” (the training and support associated 
With the military “which a civilian does not 
have”) of $74.6-million. This boosts the mili- 
tary total to $507.6-million including $423.5 
million in pay and allowances and $84.1-mil- 
lion for support costs such as training. 
Medical care, dependents education, trans- 
portation, command and administration sup- 
port, security investigations, moving and 
facilities support, ete.” 

And then, he added, you have to crank-in 
$60.1-million for “retirement lability” for 
the military group, for a total cost of $567.7- 
million for the 78.322 positions, Thus a 
Savings of $122.8-million, since the civilian 
Teplacements will cost only $444.9-million. 

We doubt if that explanation would satisfy 
any members of the Congress who has time 
to read and ponder it. Surely it would raise 
at least a few questions. 

Are we to assume that the civilians re- 
quire no “security investigation“ for which 
the military man is belng charged? Don’t 
dependents of overseas civilians receive the 
Same education as those of military fam- 
ilies? Are there no command and adminis- 
tration support costs for civilian employees? 
Doesn't the Government pay part of their 
health-care insurance costs? Aren't there 
some fairly liberal transportation and mov- 
ing allowances for civilian employees of the 
Government? 

And what about retirement costs? Secre- 
tary Anthony testified that appropriations 
for the Armed Forces do not include “the 
present value” of the “retirement cost” of 
the individual, “whereas the cost of a ciyil- 
lan does include an approximation of the 
Present value of his retirement costs.“ 

Hmmmmm. Interesting. But we wonder 
Why, then, the Federal civilian employee's 
retirement fund currently is §50-billion in 
debt. If it’s all funded and accounted for 
and tied up in a neat little package, some- 
One has been doing pretty sloppy bookkeep- 
ing. 
And we also wonder how Secretary Anthony 
arrived at the 65,681 per man-year’’ cost 
of the Individual civilian worker. 

As a spot check, we examined the pay of 
the 2700 permanent civilian employees in 
the OSD Family Housing Office. The average 
Pay of this group (not counting the top- 
Salaried officials) is more than $6,000. And 
then we took a look at the Office of Civil 
Defense. The 849 permanent employees of 
that office earn an average of more than 
$12,000 each. And then we glanced at the 
budget account for “RDT&E, Defense Agen- 
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cies,” where the 981 permanent employees 
earn average salaries of more than $8,500. 

Admittedly, we don’t know much about 
man- years“ and “talls” and things like that, 
and it may be that Mr. Anthony has a solid 
case, and that we're only confusing the 
issue. But if so, we would like to see a better 
explanation and some answers to some of 
the questions which seem so obvious, if only 
on the surface. 

We trust that Congress will do some fur- 
ther probing. 


September Calendar of the National 
Gallery of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVFS 
Tuesday, August 8, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to call 
the attention of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to the usual fine calendar of 
events for the National Gallery of Art 
for the month of September. 

The lectures, films, tours, and special 
exhibits of the National Gallery contin- 
ually enrich the cultural life of our Na- 
tion's Capital. They include a wide va- 
riety of activities and areas of artistic 
endeavor and really provide something 
for every taste and interest: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ArT, SEPTEMBER 1967 


Continuing exhibitions: 15th and 16th 
Century European Drawings. Central Gallery. 
Through September 24. 

Ginevra de'Benci by Leonardo da Vinci. 
New acquisition. Lobby B. 

Recent publications: Catalogue. 15th and 
16th Century European Drawings. 64 pages, 
8” x 9%’, with foreword by A. Hyatt Mayor, 
50 illustrations. 82.00 postpaid. 

Catalogue. Paintings from the Samuel H. 
Kress Collection; Italian Schools, XIII-XV 
Century by Fern Rusk Shapley. (First volume 
of a 3-volume complete catalogue.) 451 U- 
Iustrations including 17 color plates, 12 x 
9% 25.00 postpaid. 

Christmas card catalogue, 1967: Available 
upon request, free of charge, with black-and- 
white illustrations and descriptions of 48 
Christmas cards and notefolders reproduced 
from paintings, sculptures, and prints in the 
Gallery Collection. 

Acoustiguide: A new recorded 45-minute 
tour of the National Gallery with the Di- 
rector, A small, portable unit may be rented 
for 50¢ for one, 75¢ for two persons. 

Lec Tour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 28 exhibition galleries. Talks last about 15 
minutes in each gallery. A small receiving set 
may be rented for 25¢. 

Concerts: The National Gallery of Art con- 
certs resume on September 24 at 8:00 p.m, in 
the East Garden Court. 

Starting September 5, the Gallery returns 
to its September-through-March schedule: 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m, on week days and on Sundays 
from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. The caferteria will be 
open on weekdays from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
on Sundays from 4 p.m, to 7 p.m. Admission 
is free to the Gallery and to all programs 
scheduled, 

MONDAY, AUGUST 28, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 3 

Painting of the Week: Koerbecke. The As- 
cension (Samuel H. Kress Collection), Gallery 
35A. Tuesday through Saturday 12:00 and 
2:00, Sunday 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda, Monday 11:00 and 3:00, Tuesday 
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Saturday 11:00, 1:00, 3:00, Sunday 
2:30 and 5:00. 
Film: The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Lecture 
Hall, Sunday 4:00 and 7:00. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 10 


Film: The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Lecture 
Hall, Monday 4:00 and 7:00. 

Painting of the Week: Beccafumi. The Holy 
Family with Angels (Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
tion), Gallery 15, Tuesday through Saturday 
12:00 and 2:00, Sunday 3:30 and 6:00, 

Tour of the Week: Still Life and Reality. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1:00, 
Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1:00, 
and 3:00, Monday 1:00, Sunday 5:00. 

Sunday Lecture: 15th and 16th Century 
European Drawings. Guest Speaker: Winslow 
Ames, Author, Lecture Hall 4:00. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery Staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 17 


Painting of the Week: Delacroix, The Arab 
Taz (The Chester Dale Fund), Gallery 83, 
Tuesday through Saturday 12:00 and 2:00, 
Sunday 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: The Exhibition of 15th 
ga 5 8 European Drawings, Cen- 
Sunday 2-80. 4 8 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11:00 and 
3:00, Sunday 5:00. 

Sunday Lecture: Canaletto. Guest Speaker: 
Jacob Kainen, Consultant on Prints and 
Drawings, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. O., Lecture Hall 4:00. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 24 


Painting of the Week: Redon. Saint Sebas- 
tian (Chester Dale Collection), Gallery 84, 
Tuesday through Saturday 12:00 and 2:00, 
Sunday 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: Some Correlates to 15th 
and 16th Century uropean Drawings. Ro- 
5 through Saturday 1:00, Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11:00 and 
3:00, Sunday 5:00. 

Sunday Lecture: Painting in Mid America 
from the 1830's to the 1930's. Guest Speaker: 
Thomas S. Tibbs, Director, Des Moines Art 
Center, Des Moines, Lecture Hall 4:00. 

Sunday Concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, Conductor, East Garden 
Court 8:00. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office or telephoned to 737-4215, 
Ext. 272. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, a remark- 
able thing happened in the Kilmer Job 
Corps Center in my district during the 
recent wave of urban riots. 

This Job Corps center with 1,700 en- 
Tollees at Edison, N.J., lies in the middle 
of an area which has had several serious 
disturbances within the last 6 weeks. 

I checked to see what took place at 
Kilmer during the riots. 

The worst that happened was that six 
boys without passes slipped across the 
Toad to buy ice cream cones. 

Not one disturbance took place at 

er. 

Not one of these men, themselves once 
steeped in the ways of the ghetto streets, 
slipped out of Kilmer to join the street 
Warfare either in nearby cities or in any 
Other city. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, during those 
tragic—and tragically tempting days to 
some —at least 20 more boys than other- 
Wise normal returned from leave to take 

stand in Kilmer on the side of 
law, order, decency, and self-fulfillment. 

These boys are persons of standing 
and distinction and I congratulate them 
and their staff. 

T also call your attention to the fact 
that this successful center is operated 
by the Federal Electric Corporation, the 
Worldwide service affiliate of ITT, for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

I do not pretend to be smart enough or 
Wise enough to offer a panacea for the 
Tecent upheavals which have marred our 

I am concerned about them, as is 
every other Member of this body. 

But I do know that the experiences of 

Kilmer Job Corps Center offer many 
Valuable lessons for eradicating the ef- 
fects of slum life on slum youth—and for 
giving them the opportunity for self-ad- 
Yancement, which is the gist of the Amer- 

dream. 

In my remarks to the House on Febru- 
ary 9, 1967, I stated that what Kilmer 
has accomplished cannot be measured by 
training and job-placements alone. 

„The context in which I then equated 
Kilmer was that we are at war against 
the effects of the slum. 

We are at war— 

I said— 
against the antisocial feelings of the slum, 
the scoffing of authority, the hatred of the 
Police, the hostility toward society, the de- 
struction of property, the contempt of edu- 
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cational institutions, the flaunting of life 
and limb. 


The peacefulness at Kilmer during the 
riot period—a period 5 months after my 
remarks—demonstrates that on one 
flank at least we indeed are winning a 
major battle against the effects of the 
slum. 

We have taken boys off the streets 
from all parts of American cities and 
made men of them, men who choose to 
side with the forces of decency. 

In the midst of what seems a losing 
fight, we are winning a major battle. 

Why do we always have to say, Learn 
from our failures? I say let us also learn 
from our successes such as the one we 
are experiencing at Kilmer. 

Is not one key to take these boys, many 
of whom spent their lives running around 
corners from the police—to take these 
boys off the street and place them in a 
character building environment? 

Let me point out some of the social 
adjustment programs at Kilmer which 
accounted for the constructive stance of 
the Corpsmen during the riots: 

First, and perhaps most important, 
group living has replaced gang life. One 
out of every 10 Corpsmen is a member 
of a Lead Corpsman program—that is the 
name, “Lead Corpsman”—in which his 
status and prestige arise because he 
practices socially acceptable behavior— 
for which he has been trained. His posi- 
tive behavior serves as a model for other 
Corpsmen. These Lead Corpsmen, “Big 
Brothers” to all arriving Corpsmen, also 
man Courtesy Patrols—that is their 
name, “Courtesy Patrols”—which have 
had a marked effect in reducing com- 
munity incidents, once high, to a mini- 
mum. 

Kilmer is also the scene of one of the 
most unusual Explorer Boy Scout pro- 
grams in the country. More than 350 
Corpsmen have gone through this pro- 
gram, many to take Scout leadership 
posts in their home communities after 
they leave the Center. One unit, Post 402, 
is the only one in the Nation to have 
the designation, Community Service.” 
Under the sponsorship of the Salvation 
Army, this Post went into the public 
housing area of New Brunswick, told the 
boys there, Follow in our footsteps,” and 
organized a troop of boys 11 to 13 years 
old. “Be like us, not like them,” they 
urged, contrasting their own behavior to 
that of existing street gangs and pool 
hall groups, this despite the fact that 
these boys, now matured by Kilmer, were 
once themselves members of street gangs 
and pool hall groups. 

There are other boys at Kilmer who 
have organized a project to prevent 
school dropouts. The amazing thing about 
the members of this group is that they 


are all former dropouts themselves. Each 
regrets dropping out of school, but takes 
justifiable pride in his current achieve- 
ments at Kilmer. The members of this 
group have been going to public schools 
to encourage potential dropouts to con- 
tinue with their studies. Their message 
to those who would follow the way of the 
Streets is “Shape up, man; you're facing 
trouble.” 

Mr. Speaker, if anyone in my district 
needs someone to donate blood, fix tops, 
solicit for a community drive, paint a 
church or rehabilitate a park, the 
chances are that a Kilmer corpsman will 
be the first to respond. In fact, few, if 
any, high school or college student bodies 
can match the outstanding record of 
Kilmer corpsmen in community help and 
activities. 

These boys—and the manner in which 
they have responded to character-build- 
ing programs—bear out the contention I 
also made on the floor here on February 
9, 5 months prior to the July riots, that 
“there will be few Kilmer boys who will 
be found among the rioters of the 
future.” 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues will also be 
pleased to know that more men have en- 
listed in the armed services from Kilmer 
than from any other single community 
in my congressional district. Almost 300 
Kilmer boys are in our Armed Forces. 
Unfortunately, two already have died in 
Vietnam. 

Why is this so? 

Listen to the enthusiastic words of 
Sgt. Joseph Jandura, in charge of the 
U.S. Army recruitment office in New 
Brunswick, who alone has processed some 
74 enlisted men from Kilmer. 

I am a great supporter of Kilmer. These 
fellows enlist to further their training and to 
fulfill their commitment to their country. 
When we get a recruit trained at Kilmer, we 
get a man. 

Kilmer has more than pald its way in terms 
of preparing men to serve their country. Ask 
me, 


Mr. Speaker, we are talking of spend- 
ing millions and millions of dollars for 
welfare and for rehabilitation of the 
slums. But here we have a 
successful experience with the merits 
of taking people out of the slums for 
training, and qualifying them to take 
advantage of the wonderful opportuni- 
ties that exist here. 

I salute the men. I salute the staff. If 
ever there was a group which merits our 
deepest respect and appreciation; if ever 
we have funded a program that has 
proved its worth; and if ever there was 
a program on whose experience we can 
chart positive steps for the future, it is 
the Job Corps. It is the one program 
which offers the most hope to the youth 
in the ghetto. 
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Popular Vote Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the elec- 
toral college remains under attack by the 
many foes of constitutional government 
and those who, in their zeal for reform, 
never take the time to read Madison's 
notes or understand the reasons for the 
college. 

In all probability the pushers only con- 
template a two-party program, or pos- 
sibly they fear the popular support of 
George Wallace. 

Yet, the project for a direct vote does 
hold inviting objectives. Abolition of the 
electoral college would erase the balance 
of power held by some minorities in large 
electoral vote States. Nationwide their 
bloc vote would be of little significance. 

On the other hand, with a third party 
candidate or a fourth party candidate, 
the President could still be elected by less 
than a majority of the popular vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I here insert in the 
Recorp an article from the Washington 
Evening Star for August 23, 1967. 
Drrect ELECTION OF PRESIDENT Gers SUPPORT 

Sen. Edward V. Long, D-Mo., and a spokes- 
man for the United Auto Workers Union to- 
day urged approval of a constitutional 
amendment to provide for direct election 
of the president and vice president. 

In separate statements submitted to the 
Senate subcommittee on constitutional 
amendments, both Long and Stephen I. 
Schlossberg, UAW general counsel, supported 
abolition of the present electoral college sys- 
pete for selecting the nation’s top execu- 

es. 

“If the majority of Americans vote for one 
candidate, then that candidtte should be 
the winner,” said Long. “The reform I am 
supporting should have been made 100 years 
ago.” 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


Under the present system, the president 
and vice president are chosen indirectly, with 
voters casting their ballots for electors who 
in turn are expected to cast ballots for the 
candidates who receive a plurality of a state's 
vote. s 

Schlossberg and Long criticized the pres- 
ent method of casting all of a state's electoral 
votes for the winning candidate and dis- 
carding votes cast for his opponent. 

Under certain circumstances, Schlossberg 
said, such a procedure could allow a minor- 
ity candidate to win the national election. 

Long, a co-sponsor of the proposed amend- 
ment, said also that establishment of direct 
elections would give each citizens’ vote equal 
weight and would strengthen the two-party 
system in present “one-party” states. 

“The present system,” Long said, “causes 
campaign firepower to be first concentrated 
on the states, the ones with the most elec- 
toral votes.“ He said direct election will pro- 
vide an incentive for presidential candidates 
and their parties to work harder in each 
state. 

The statements submitted by Long and 
Schlossberg join a number of other endorse- 
ments for direct presidential election that 
have been presented to the subcommittee 
since it began hearings on the proposed 
amendment last spring. 
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For an amendment to become part of the 
Constitution, it must be approved by two- 
thirds of each of Congress and then ratified 
by legislatures in three-fourths of the states. 


Congressman Wyman Reports to the Peo- 
ple of the First District of New Hamp- 
shire on Our Dilemma in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, uppermost 
in everyone’s mind and heart these trying 
days is our dilemma in Vietnam. I seek 
to speak frankly to you about Vietnam. 

Senator FULBRIGHT told the American 
Bar Association in Honolulu: 

The United States lacks the moral and 
psychological capacity to fight both the Viet- 
namese war and its own urban ills. 


He also commented: 
We are truly fighting a two-front war and 
doing badly in both. 


The other night in the Cabinet Room 
of the White House, President Johnson 
met with a group of Congressmen, includ- 
ing myself, in a question-and-answer 
period on Vietnam. At this meeting, he 
said he would love to negotiate but there 
was just nobody who would negotiate. 

This is true. Of course, the Communists 
will not negotiate. It is not to their ad- 
vantage to negotiate. We are being bled 
white in Vietnam, and they know it. Until 
they are hurting real badly, the prospect 
of negotiation is remote. 

Those who urge cessation of bombing 
and unilateral withdrawal are, for all 
practical purposes, urging outright sur- 
render. Such a step without an agree- 
ment would be followed by horrible U.S. 
losses, wholesale murder of the South 
Vietnamese and a virtual reduction of 
U.S. international prestige—if there is 
any left—to absolute zero. 

There are some hard realities of our 
dilemma in South Vietnam. These are— 

First. We cannot pull out on the South 
Vietnamese, on our own soldiers, our dead 
and wounded, wholly aside from the 
domino theory argument. 

Second. Even if we are successful and 
obtain a military victory so that South 
Vietnam is freed from aggression and 
left with merely a sporadic guerrilla 
mopup, the hard fact is that we cannot 
guarantee that peace will be maintained, 
even with a U.S, housekeeping force. 
Nor can we guarantee that there will 
ever be economic stability in this mani- 
festly unstable oriental nation. 

Third. A military victory appears to 
be impossible to attain in Vietnam with- 
out a vastly greater offensive commit- 
ment than has been made to date. This 
will cost more billions, would involve 
more men and planes and would risk or 
even invite military confrontations with 
Red China and perhaps the U.S.S.R. 

Fourth, Should Red China get into the 
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military situation in Vietnam and should 
it send hordes of Red Chinese across the 
border, the plight of American troops in 
Vietnam will be desperate, for ground 
warfare cannot avail against such of- 
fensive numbers. There are not enough 
bullets, nor in all probability can the 
supply train be maintained. This was 
proven in North Korea. Should this hap- 
pen, the United States will be faced with 
the awful decision of whether to retreat 
ignominiously or use atomic weapons. 

In the meantime, our losses in Viet- 
nam are staggering, the cost is danger- 
ously overheating the U.S. economy, and 
the raiding of our reserves in the United 
States has so gravely reduced our ca- 
pability to defend against any other ag- 
gression that the national security is 
impaired to an extent that would shock 
and alarm all Americans if they were 
told the full truth. Into this tiny, far- 
away country we have poured essential 
elements of our best combat divisions, 
our best planes, our best pilots, and un- 
told billions of money and property. The 
quicksand of Vietnam has absorbed all 
this and greedily seeks more. 

We ought never to have engaged in a 
land war in this area. Every military 
man recommended against this, but the 
Johnson administration has us so deeply 
involved and committed without even a 
declaration of war that the levels now 
exceed Korea. 

The man on the street wants us to 
win or get out. Unfortunately, winning 
is not all that easy, as can be seen from 
merely a review of the above realities. 
Getting out could be done, but before 
we got through without an agreement, 
it could look like Dunkirk. This would 
be tragic and, in the long run, would 
more certainly expose us to eventual 
wholesale nuclear attack than anything 
else we could do. 

I hold personal convictions as to what 
ought to be done in Vietnam, but I am 
neither a military strategist nor an arm- 
chair general. My own son, now 16, will 
shortly be eligible to serve. Sons of 
friends throughout New Hampshire are 
having their turn facing death 10,000 
miles away right now. The very least 
we owe to them, it seems to me, is to do 
everything of which we are capable to 
defend them against those who try to 
kill them in combat in Vietnam. This 
we are not doing, as a matter of Johnson 
administration policy in the current 
stalemate. In such a policy is found both 
tragedy and dilemma. While most of us 
try to be Americans ahead of political 
party in meeting such grave challenges, 
this becomes difficult when an adminis- 
tration policy of stalemate is so closely 
derived from political considerations. 
Civilian control over the military is con- 
stitutionally cherished, yet once we are 
in a military engagement, which is the 
situation in Vietnam, civilian control 
should not become civilian restraint of 
military victory, which is the case at 
this hour. 

But one basic fact of life about Viet- 
nam can safely be asserted at this writ- 
ing. This is that we cannot afford to con- 
tinue with a stalemate in Vietnam. If 
we do, there will be little left at home in 
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the way of reserves or money. Such a 
gradual erosion of our national defen- 
sive and offensive capability is, of course, 
a common objective of the Communist 
bloc, whether the U.S.S.R. or Red China. 
In truth, the policy of stalemate in Viet- 
nam seriously imperils every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
of America, for every day it is allowed 
to continue there is less and less remain- 
ing to protect us in the United States. 

I voted for the Tonkin resolution in 
August of 1964, but in so doing the 
thought never occurred to me that the 
executive branch would ever commit this 
Nation to any military engagement lack- 
ing a policy to win. I would not have 
voted for such a resolution had I known 
it would be used as a vehicle for justifi- 
Cation for the dangerous situation of 
Stalemate that prevails at this hour. 


Principles of Charity and Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has just concluded its consideration of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967, and 
the versions of the bill are soon to be rec- 
Onciled in conference committee. Con- 
Bress took a much closer look at the pro- 
ram and the overall philosophy behind 
the program this year, much, I believe, 
to the benefit of the program and the 
Much-beleaguered Americar taxpayer. 

The September issue of the New Age 
Magazine begins with an editorial which 
Duts inte perspective the guiding princi- 
bles of our American heritage of sharing 
our knowledge and assistance with other 
Nations. 

The editorial was written by Raymond 
W. Miller, a Californian. His writing has 
Special relevance in light of our recent 
Consideration of the foreign aid bill. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
editorial in the Recorp: 

Sm, WIL You CONTRIBUTE? 
(By Raymond W. Miller) 

A few weeks ago, while walking on the 
Sidewalk of a busy metropolitan street, I 
Was accosted by a smiling, neat-appearing 
boy of about sixteen who asked: “Sir, will 
You contribute?” He held a quart can before 
me and shook it to let me hear the tinkle 
of coins. He offered no explanation as to 
What the contribution would help, nor did 
his can bear any valid evidence of it. There 
Was only the shaking of the container and 
the question. Being in a hurry, I shook 
my head and walked on. The lad immediate- 
ly shook the can before the next pedestrian 
and repeated: “Sir, will you contribute?” 

As I walked along, my memories took me 
to Lucknow, India, where professional beg- 
gers lie in walt for strangers and travelers. 
I remembered, too, the streets in Pusan, 
Korea, during the low ebb of the war in 1951, 
When Seoul had fallen and it was nip and 
tuck whether the allies could hold the na- 
tion from a complete overrun. Everywhere 
then were beggers shaking their shawls for 
a dropping of coins. 
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The wish for something for nothing might 
be a perfectly human weakness, but self- 
respecting people do not indulge it save in 
extreme need or peril. “Sir, will you contrib- 
ute?” is a polished American approach to 
the ancient profession of begging from some- 
one who seems to have something to share. 
From time immemorial it has been practiced 
in probably every corner of the world, but 
seeing a nice-appearing boy on a busy Ameri- 
can street plying the trade set me to thinking 
about some of the trends in our society. 

Charity is one of the noblest traits of man 
and most of us probably agree that, truly, 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. A 
practical evaluation of our times, however, 
proves that needed alms are often dissipated 
by planned begging that seeks something 
for nothing. Every pastor or custodian of 
church offerings or fraternal funds knows 
of the conniving and indolent, who try to get 
to the feed trough via this route. As death 
and estate notices appear in the press, how 
many human leeches descend upon the sur- 
vivors with similar requests: “Sir or Madam, 
will you contribute?” How many requests are 
received by foundations and trust funds for 
grants for make-work“ projects which will 
have little or no lasting benefits to soc.ety? 

A generation ago, America had county 
“poorhouses,” with an unsavory stigma at- 
tached to the poor souls who existed there. 
Many a handicapped person or one who be- 
came a pauper through misfortune simply 
did not apply to county supervisors for ad- 
mission to these places because of personal 
pride. Thinking Americans saw the system 
cried for change, and one after another legis- 
lative enactment was put on the statute 
books to make it possible for the worthy indi- 
gent to retain his self-respect and lead a 
familly life. These laws received the support 
of the voters of America and the use of tax 
dollars to help fill the needs of the poor be- 
came a part of our economic and political 
life. It is unfortunate that, in many in- 
stances, can-shakers gain access to the gov- 
ernment treasury through bills passed by 
legislators looking for votes. 

America is a land of community and group 
effort to ald the needy. Many hundreds of 
millions of dollars are voluntarily contributed 
each year to reputable relief and charitable 
organizations which do a needed and worth- 
while job. Likewise, however, millions are 
given unwittingly to professional can- 
shakers. No people on earth are as open- 
handed and as weepy-hearted as our citizens 
and each year the coffers of really big, orga- 
nized tear-jerkers get bigger and bigger. 

The young man who shook the can in my 
face was starting on a career that may bring 
him money at the expense of the needy, or 
he may be on the road to becoming a modern 
Sir Lancelot, doing good where good is 
needed—even to sharing a dry crust with the 
hungry. 

I continued my walk and contemplation 
and came to the conclusion that there is a 
duty incumbent upon those who give to make 
sure that the gift will help fill a real need, 
and that charity, except in cases of im- 
mediate, extreme distress, is best when used 
to help others to help themselves, rather than 
keeping them endlessly in charity lines by 
a dole without work. Some social workers with 
“client” poor tend to keep a backlog of needy 
for many reasons, not the least of which is 
that they do not want to run out of “clients.” 

Some of the finest welfare organizations 
accept money and old goods to help the needy 
and the handicapped rebuild and refurbish 
material things for reseale while they re- 
habilitate themselves and their spirits at the 
same time. Some help other by educational 
loans to be repaid to funds for similar use by 
others, thereby creating a human chain with 
a good-deed program. Yet another furnishes 
starter seeds and livestock to a farmer, who 
will repay in kind from his own produce to 
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help another along the way to self-reliance. 
There are many ways to help—but the prac- 
tice of something for nothing is not morally 
uplifting to the giver, the receiver, nor the 
community, Most of us need a lift during a 
lifetime—sometimes money—sometimes ad- 
vice—but whatever the gift, its value is more 
lasting if the recipient repays in like or in 
service either to the giver or someone else. 

People the world over are subject to the 
same built-in laws of behavior. Something 
for nothing, invariably breeds contempt for 
the giver and has a deteriorating effect on 
the receiver. There is.a story of an old Greek 
philosopher who, upon being told a certain 
person hated him, asked: “I wonder why he 
should feel so? I have never given him 
anything.” 

Church have learned this the hard way. 
With the best of religious and philanthropic 
reasons, millions were spent on foreign ald 
long before governments ever entered this 
phase of affairs. Some church leaders took 
literally the injunction, “Freed the hun- 
gry,” and witnessed a generation of “rice 
Christians” turning on their benefactors in 
fury when the going got rough. Other 
churchmen thought in terms of helping peo- 
ple to help themselyes and in such areas 
there is a long history of adherence to the 
faith and friendship for the missionary. Our 
Point 4 program of foreign aid, as originally 
enunciated by President Harry S. Truman in 
1949, was based upon this concept but it soon 
became almost inundated by a widespread 
give-away philosophy. 

The unfortunate effect of this change in 
policy was summed up for me in 1959 and 
again in 1967 by the Right Reverend L. G. 
Ligutti. In my opinion, this wise churchman 
takes the pulse of the world and interprets 
its beat as effectively as any person I know. 
He said, and I concur: 

“Much American surplus food is being dis- 
tributed in Spain. It’s a great work of char- 
ity, but I am afraid it is creating in Spain, 
as elsewhere, a whole group of paupers, and 
that such result (unwittingly created) is 
actually harmful to any nation because it 
debases human personality. A way must be 
found to give food and clothing to people 
as a reward for work done. Except in cases 
of disaster or extreme urgent need, a hand- 
Hut is not a sign of Christian love. We ruin 
characters when we fill stomachs. I have 
been told by very responsible people that 
United States government regulations de- 
mand handouts, On the other hand, Con- 
gressmen I have talked with insist that such 
was and is not the intent of the law. It 18 
my earnest conviction that if we cannot fig- 
ure out a way of distributing surplus food 
abroad (or at home) without creating a 
race of paupers, it is better to dump the food 
in the ocean. Them is strong words —but 
‘them is my sentiments.’ “ 

Dr. Alexander Nunn, a prominent Meth- 
odist layman of the Alabama-West Florida 
Conference, said an an article which ap- 
peared in The Methodist Christian Adro- 
cate on April 4, 1967: 

“I am concerned about Methodism—and 
again, the American church in its broadest 
sense—when some of us seem to have swal- 
lowed the projected new doctrine that every 
individual should have a guaranted mini- 
mum income for life, regardless of whether 
he or she ever works.” 

That the concern these two great and 
good friends have expressed has long been 
with us can be seen from this writting of 
the Spanish rabbi and philosopher, Maimon- 
ides, who lived from 1135 to 1204: 

“Anticipate charity by preventing poverty; 
assist the reduced fellowman, either by a 


From “Can Capitalism Compete?.“ by 
Raymond W. Miller. Published by Ronald 
Press, New York, New York, 1959. 
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considerable gift, or a sum of money, or by 
teaching him a trade, or by putting him in 
the way of business, so that he may earn an 
honest livelihood, and not be forced to the 
dreadful alternative of holding out his hand 
for charity. This is the highest step and the 
summit of charity’s golden ladder.’’* 


From Maimonides’ Charity's Eight De- 
grees,” as quoted in Bartlett's “Familiar Quo- 
tations," Garden City Publishing Co., New 
York, reprinted 1944, 


Determined Parents Put Four Through 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include the following article from 
the August 20 edition of the Sunday 
Star at this point in the Recor. It tells 
the story of Mr. and Mrs. Asa L. Brock, 
the National Urban League's Negro 
amily of the year, and demonstrates 
hat can be accomplished by old-fash- 
ioned hard work. 

If the Brocks can send four girls to 
college after starting their family on a 
salary of $60 a month, I am sure that 
under today’s far better and ever im- 
proving conditions, a good many others 
do equally as well, let alone ex- 


Pur Four THROUGH COLLEGE 

PorTLAND, On. -A Negro family whose life 
has been a successful struggle for education 
will be honored today as the National Urban 
League's family of the year. 

The tation to Mr. and Mrs. Asa L. 
Brock of Portland will be made by William 
J. Trent Jr. of New York City, general chair- 
man of the Urban League conference which 
opens tonight. 

It is an annual award, made to Negro 


hard work and determination. 

Among the Brocks’ obstacles was lack of 
money, and among their successes was send- 
ing their four daughters to college. 

While Mrs. Brock sewed and canned—"T 
canned everything in sight”—and took care 
of the children, Brock got extra jobs on his 
days off between runs on the Union Pacific 
Railroad as a dining car waiter. He was mak- 
ing $60 a month when they started their 
family in 1925. 

Was it hard driving himself all these years? 
He reflected a moment, then said, “It had to 
be done. Money was awfully scarce.” 

The Brocks started early exposing their 
children to what they saw as the proper life. 
They took them to the art museum, took bus 
rides into the suburbs where they could 
picnic beside a farm and look at the animals, 
stood in line to get cheap seats at movies 
they thought the children would enjoy. 

Mrs. Brock said many friends thought it 
odd that they scrimped and saved to make 
sure their children went to college. But, she 
added, “It was what we wanted to do. We 
felt it should be done.” 


that gets him home each nigh 
talk about retiring, says I'm feeling good.” 
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He also doesn’t talk about his age. His hair 
is grey but his step is brisk, and he finds 
time—now that he no longer works on his 
days between runs—to go fishing with his 
grandchildren. 


THREE DAUGHTERS TEACHING 


Their daughters are Mrs. Earl C. Johnson, 
Portland, mother of twin boys, now back 
in college for a degree in speech therapy; 
Mrs. Walter Jourdan, mother of three sons, 
teaching sixth grade mathematics in La 
Puenta, Calif.; Mrs. Clarence Pruitt, mother 
of three boys, a kindergarten teacher in Port- 
land; and Mrs. Beverly Hillard, mother of 
one son, teaching in a Portland elementary 
school, 

What do they see in the future for Negro 
children? 

“Better opportunities,” Brock says. But 
Mrs. Brock adds, Taking advantage of op- 
portunities starts within the home. Some- 
times children rise above their home enylron- 
ment, but mostly it has to start there.” 


The Courageous Customs Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for over 
a century the twin ports of Long Beach 
and Los Angeles, in southern California, 
have not had a customshouse. During 
these years these two ports have grown 
to be amongst the highest density sea- 
borne traffic centers of the entire globe. 

Rightly and properly the U.S. Bureau 
of Customs decided it was time to put 
its customshouse there, instead of in 
congested downtown Los Angeles many 
miles away. It had a beautiful building 
constructed and was ready to move in 
this month. But it was beleaguered by 
a provincial group of Los Angeles down- 
towners who did not want the move to 
be made. This group enlisted the aid of 
several Congressmen. Together they 
badgered the Commissioner of Customs 
and his aids unmercifully. When all else 
failed the downtown group went to court 
seeking an injunction to prevent the 
move. They properly got thrown out of 
court as they should have been. Un- 
doubtedly the judge, as have other fair 
minded people, concluded that a customs 
house belongs at a port, not many miles 
inland just because some selfish interests 
demand it. 

The Bureau of Customs deserves 
great credit for standing up against this 
pressure and political heat and sticking 
to its decision to do the logical and sane 
thing—namely, to move to the new 
multi-million-dollar customshouse at the 
harbor. Powerful forces were brought to 
bear on Customs, but the dedicated pub- 
lic servants there had the courage to 
stand up against them. This does great 
credit to the Commissioner of Customs, 
his superiors in the Department, and 
those who work for him. The taxpayers 
can be reassured that in this instance 
their true interests were served by men 
of great strength and moral fortitude as 
well as wisdom. 
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The rightful move to the harbor is 
now being made. The public good is 
being served. Hats off to the Customs 
Bureau. 


Federal Registrars for Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the sug- 
gestion of our Government that voting 
observers be sent into Vietnam is a far 
departure from the image that we are not 
interfering in that country’s internal af- 
fairs and that our mission is limited to 
assistance. 

The sanctity of this ballot is now to be 
supervised by the U.S. State Department. 
This sounds similar to the illiterate Vot- 
ing Rights Act used as an excuse to sus- 
pend the people’s constitution in our 
Southern States in order to put Federal 
spies in the voting booth. 

If we cannot trust the South Viet- 
namese to conduct their own elections, 
how can we trust them to lead their sons 
into battle against the common enemy, 
Godless communism? 

Or, can our no-win, soft-on-commu- 
nism now be extended to the ballot box— 
we don’t want the anti-Communists to 
win the election. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an article from 
the August 23d Washington Daily News 
following my remarks: 


Untrep STATES WEIGHS SENDING VOTE 
OBSERVERS 

President Johnson, who has already warned 
the Saigon government against any election 
rigging, is considering sending a team of ob- 
servers to South Vietnam for the presidential 
balloting next month. 

The President's plans came to light shortly 
after it was disclosed that South Vietnamese 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky had written Con- 
gress a letter defending his miliary regime's 
handling of the election campaign. 

The letter, dated Aug. 21 and addressed to 
speaker John W. McCormack (D-Mass.) and 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, plainly was in response 
to charges by some congressmen that the 
Sept. 3 presidential balloting might be fraud- 
ulent. 

SMARTING 

Marshal Ky, smarting from earlier com- 
plaints in Congress about the election cam- 
paign, had invited U.S. legislators to come to 
Saigon to see for themselves, but the Senate 
leadership rejected the idea. 

He asked that his letter yesterday be con- 
veyed to all members of Congress Mr. McCor- 
mack ordered it inserted into the Congres- 
sional Record, and House Democratic leader 
Carl Albert, (D.-Okla.), urged all members 
to read It. 

“The defense of freedom in Vietnam re- 
quires more than our joint efforts at war,” 
wrote Marshal Ky. “It involves first and fore- 
most our mutual commitment to the 
achievement of democracy and social justice. 
Should we stray from that basic commitment 
or should you misconstrue our purposes, our 
alliance would indeed be in Jeopardy.” 

Marshal Ky is a vice presidential candidate 
on a ticket headed by Lt. Gen. Nguyen Van 
Thieu, now chief of state in the military 
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government that rules the country. He said 
his government would “readily accept” the 
verdict of the voters Sept. 3. 

H> H. H. BACKING 


Meanwhile Vice President Hubert H. Hum- 
Phrey said here yesterday that President 
Johnson is following the “safest way, the 
surest way” to bring the Vietnam war to an 
end without bringing other countries into 
the conflict. 

He defended the Administration's war 
goals in response to questions after he ad- 
dressed 45 legislators from 28 states attend- 
ing a meeting of Democratic state legislative 
leaders sponsored by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


Nation Dies as Anarchy Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

From the San Diego Union, Aug. 20, 1967] 
“Tuerx Lives No GREATER Frenp’—NaTION 
Dies as ANARCHY RULES 

This ia the anatomy of an anarchy. 

Once upon a time there was a nation that 
Was the mightiest on earth. 

It had the highest refinements of individ- 
ual liberties, the most food and luxuries, the 

education and the strongest weapons. 
Opportunities for its people were unlimited, 
although some problems existed. 

It came to pass that this Utopla of the 20th 
Century had a conscience as well as gold and 
Mead. In the jargon of its time, it thus began 
& total systems attack on the problem. 

It allowed people to say they did not have 
to obey the law if they did not like it—indeed 
disobey jurists seeking to enforce the law. 

Violence breeds violence and the pestilence 
ot anarchy spreads upon the land. 

Its highest practitioners could be found 
among those on the campuses of the highest 
educational institutions. Preachments of so- 
Clalism and anarchy and sedition became the 
Mode and were tolerated. The calls for self 
destruction were financed by tithes upon all 
the people. : 

Then it came to pass that politicians saw 
fertile valleys in what they had thought was 

land. They promised to pay the rent. 
Promised to pay the indolent wages. 
They told the lazy they were unfortunate 
Victims of the more well-to-do, They told 
the stupid it was education's fault they could 
Not learn. 

The promising politicians promised even 
More. And they used the tithes to support 
Schools tor hatred of the type they were 
Promising to eliminate. Nay, they did not 
even chide the disciples of hate and division 
Who travelled far to revile their native land. 

Lo, the officials fanned the flames of an- 
archy and sowed further seeds of violence by 
allowing excessive handiwork of hoodlums to 
Continue far too long. 

So it came to pass that fire scorched the 
earth and the buildings of the cities, hurting 
Most of those the nation earnestly sought to 
help. Behold, the promising politicians wrung 
their hands and promised more although they 
could not fulfill the goals already set. They 
further studied the problem which has been 
Teviewed since Cain slew Abel. 

Like the fungus it Is, anarchy now is be- 
Binning to threaten the seeds of its own 
Nativity, As Sophocles, the wise, once said; 
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There lives no greater fiend than anarchy; 

“She ruins states, turns houses out of doors, 

“Breaks up in rout the embattled soldiery.” 

We have seen the fiend attacking our state, 
growing bolder with each unpunished suc- 
cess, And once upon a time it will come to 
pass that the state itself will be endangered 
and the soldiery will be routed if we do not 
come to our senses. 

For as another wise man, Edmund Burke, 
once said: “By gnawing through a dike, even 
a rat may drown a nation.” There now are 
packs of them at the dikes. 


Unscrambling the Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, soon 
Congress will be faced with the task of 
amending the poverty program, In addi- 
tion, many urban programs are pending 
before the congressional committee. 

Recently the Christian Science Monitor 
editorialized on the work of Congress in 
this area. The editorial points to the 
challenge confronting Congress and the 
administration, as follows: 

UNSCRAMBLING THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


When faced with a complicated problem 
a thoughtful man first sits down and tries 
to think it out. He gets as many facts as he 
can, sorts out the fundamental from the 
superficial, outlines his priorities and then 
decides how, when, and where to tackle the 
question. This is the right way to meet a 
major challenge. And it is just as valid for 
the Administration in Washington, as it 
faces the tremendous social crisis in Amer- 
ican cities, as it is for an individual citizen 
workng out his own personal problems, 

Perhaps never before in American history 
has there been a greater feeling of confusion, 
of drift and cross-purpose over any crisis 
than there is over today’s urban racial issue. 
While recognizing the need for quick action, 
we doubt if any action taken in the present 
mood of confusion will be effective. 

During the three or more years of the Great 
Society's lifetime, a flood of new measures has 
poured forth from Washington. While sin- 
cerely motivated, these multitudinous meas- 
ures have left the country bewildered. The 
average citizen feels that a great deal has 
been done but that very little bas been 
accomplished. And his bewilderment is only 
increased when the President, as he did Fri- 
day, notes that there are some "15 or 20” 
urban bills pending before Congress. Hearing 
this we are all impelled to ask: are that many 
bills necessary, how many are duplicative, 
which ones seek to do too much, which ones 
will fall far short? In short, word that there 
are a dozen and a half or so bills before Con- 
gress on city problems does not automatically 
reassure us. Nor, for example, does the knowl- 
edge that there are now two-dozen housing 
bills pending, and that each is caught up in 
all kinds of political crosscurrents. 

What Is desperately needed today is de- 
cisive national leadership, which will help 
define and clarify the urban social crisis. 
The various threads of this crisis need to be 
drawn into a few easily understandable 
strands which can then be subjected to all- 
out treatment, Popular pressure for action 
can never be brought effectively to bear when 
only a few experts can be expected to keep 
in mind the multifarious programs now on 
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the books and which are all in different states 
and stages of implementation. 

We do not ignore the fact that the problem 
is many-sided and complicated. We do not 
deny that it must be attacked on more than 
one front, But we do believe very strongly 
that the first requisite for effective action 
must be to rid the poverty program of the 
stifling clouds of confusion which today 
greatly lessen its effectiveness. This will be 
achieved only by a determined White House 
effort to simplify the poverty program and 
concentrate national effort at a few key 
points. 


Rat Sterilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, debate 
in this Chamber over the past weeks since 
the defeat of the rule on H.R. 11000, the 
administration’s rat extermination bill, 
has unfortunately missed one essential 
point. National debate over the merits of 
such legislation has also missed the same 
point: Simple rat eradication programs 
are not a comprehensive answer to re- 
duction of the menace posed by rats. 

It is an unfortunate fact of life that 
rats reproduce as fast as we exterminate 
them. If an eradication program was 80 
percent successful in a given area, studies 
have shown that without other preven- 
tive measures, the entire area would be 
repopulated with rats within a year after 
completion of the program. Such eradi- 
cation programs as we now observe rarely 
approach even 80 percent effectiveness, 
and that compilcates conditions seri- 
ously, in that 10 females and 2 males can 
produce 3,000 young within a year. False 
hope so generated produces further ur- 
ban frustration. 

A recent statement from my Governor, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, holds 
real promise for rat popula- 
tion control. The Governor has instructed 
an agency of our State government to 
proceed immediately with a scientifically 
sound research proposal to develop a 
workable rat sterilization program. 

I submit that the development of 
chemosterilants is one of the more en- 
couraging attempts at rat eradication. 
Further, Iam encouraged by the fact that 
a State government has proposed a com- 
prehensive program to provide significant’ 
relief from the menace of rats. 

I commend Governor Rockefeller's 
statement and program proposal to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Rar STERILIZATION PROGRAM 

Governor Rockefeller announced today the 
initiation by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health of a program of rat steriliza- 
tion for New York State to supplement ex- 
isting methods of rat control. 

This move is part of the Administration's 
objective of mobilizing the best scientific 
talent to meet today’s problems. 

The Governor sald, “the approaches to the 
problem of rat control have shown very little 
advance since the Middle Ages. All existing 
programs, based on rat extermination, have 
proved inadequate. A recent scientific break- 
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now gives us an opportunity of de- 
veloping a two-phased attack on the very 
serious problem of rat infestation, particu- 
larly in the urban areas. Thanks to scientific 
research we now have a potential method, 
both inexpensive and safe, for rendering in- 
fertile a very high percentage of the rat pop- 
ulation in urban centers,” 

The Governor announced that Dr, Sheldon 
Segal, Director of the Bio-medical Division 
of the Population Council and Dr. Harry W. 
Rudel, the Division's Associate Director, 
brought to his attention experiments on in- 
hibiting the fertility of both female and 
male rats using the compound mestranol. 

to Dr. Segal, $500 worth of this 
compound, used in ordinary rat bait, will 
sterilize a million rats for three years. 

The Governor announced that Dr. Hollis S. 
Ingraham, Commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Health, will initiate a 
program, in cooperation with Dr. Segal and 
Dr. Rudel, to conduct field trials, under con- 
trolled conditions, in rat infested areas in 
New York City and elsewhere. The field trials 
will include measures to destroy rat har- 
bourage and to clean up sources of rat food, 
since no type of poison or anti-fertility agent 
can be fully successful by itself. In the 
meantime, the State will continue with its 
rat extermination program using conven- 
tional methods. 

On July 31, the Governor announced a $4.5 
million ncy rat control program for 
the State. As a result of this announcement, 
Doctors Segal and Rudel informed the Gov- 
ernor of the work on rat sterilization. 

The Governor added, “the problem of rat 
destruction of food crops is enormous not 
only in the United States but throughout 
the world.” Also present at today’s news con- 
ference was Dr. Clifton R. Wharton, Acting 
Director of the Agricultural Development 
Council, who noted, for example, that food 
grain losses in India, due to rats, are twice 
as large as the total United States’ shipment 
of food grain to India. 

RAT CONTROL THROUGH ANTIFERTILITY 
AGENTS 


The control of rat population through the 
use of anti-fertility agents has been a most 
intriguing possibility since the discovery of 
these substances, Initial experiments with 
the compounds were somewhat disappointing 
because of dosage and baiting problems. 

Recently however, Rudel and his co-work- 
ers using meéstranol (ethinyl estradiol 3- 
methyl ether) reported inhibition of fer- 
tility in laboratory reared rats fed, for a 
period of 10 days, a bait containing extremely 
minute quantities of the compound. If these 
results can be duplicated in wild rats mes- 
tranol will offer a most effective new weapon 
for controlling one of man's oldest and most 
implaceable enemies. 

The potential of mestranol as a rat control 
agent is such that it merits careful study and 
further evaluation under both laboratory and 
field conditions. Accordingly a three-phase 
study will be conducted. 

Phase I—Will consist primarily of further 
laboratory evaluation of bait acceptance, 
species tolerance or resistance, frequency of 
feeding and dosage of anti-fertility substance 
required. Study protocol will be developed in 
consultation with Drs. Rudel and Segal and 
staff. 

Phase II. Will consist of a pilot study 
made in a carefully selected environment 
evaluating under field conditions results ob- 
tained in Phase I or by others. This phase 
might not be required if the laboratory tests 
are adequate in scope and the results clear 
cut. 


Phase Ill —Since final analysis of anti-fer- 
tility effect must of necessity be made under 
field conditions, Phase II will be an ade- 
quately controlled, large-scale study under- 
taken in a carefully selected urban and/or 
rural area. 
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A. Objectives 
Study and evaluate the effectiveness of 
anti-fertility agents such as mestranol, in 
controlling rat population as an adjunct to 
existing rat eradication techniques. 
B. Procedure—Phase I 


Laboratory evaluation of anti-fertility 
agents and bait acceptance. 

1. Review existing reports and field studies 
on use of anti-fertility agents for the control 
of rat populations. 

2. Select agent or agents to be used for 
field trials; determine dosage and frequency 
of feeding of anti-fertility agent. 

3. Determine bait formulations and ac- 
ceptance. 

4. Evaluate results. 


OC. Procedure—Phase IIl—Pilot field study 


1. Study and evaluate literature. 

2. Select a study area or areas of sufficient 
size to provide meaningful data. The study 
areas should have adequate rat populations 
and be isolated to prevent in-migration and 
out-migration. Possible places might be (a) 
an island in New York City or Upstate New 
York; (b) open dumps located in isolated 
areas; (c) selected urban areas as in New 
York City, Yonkers, New Rochelle, Albany, 
Rochester or Buffalo. 

3. Determine existing rat populations in 
the study areas. Measurement techniques 
would include (a) trappings; (b) food con- 
sumption; (c) tracking; (d) fecal dropping 
counts. 

4. Distribute anti-fertillty agent or agents 
in accordance with a previously determined 
plan of action. Evaluate bait acceptance, 
dosage and frequency of feeding. 

5. Periodically determine rat populations 
in test and control areas. 

6. Sample and study rat populations, both 
male and female, for evidences of inhibition 
of reproduction. 

7. Evaluate results. 

D. Procedure—Phase III 

Full scale fleld study. 

1. Study and evaluate literature. 

2. Select study areas, both urban and 
rural, with rat populations sufficient to pro- 
vide meaningful results. Possible urban 
places might be selected areas in New York 
City, Yonkers, New Rochelle, Albany, Ro- 
chester or Buffalo. 

3. Determine existing rat populations in 
the study areas. Measurement techniques 
would include (a) trapping, (b) food con- 
sumption, (c) tracking, (d) dropping counts. 

4. Distribute anti-fertility agent or agents 
in accordance with a previously determined 
plan of action, and compare relative effec- 
tiveness of controlling rat populations with 
conventional rat control techniques with use 
of anti-fertility agents along or combined 
with conventional ratacidal substances. 

5. Periodically determine rat populations 
in test and control areas. 

6. Sample and study rat populations, both 
male and female, for evidences of inhibition 
of reproduction. 

7. Evaluate results. 

E. Budget for rat population control studies 

Phase I: 

Laboratory evaluation of anti-fertiiity 
levels required for rat species to be con- 
trolled; determination of optimal doses and 
bait acceptance. 

A. Duration, 3 to 12 months. 

B. Estimated Cost, $2000 to $8000. 

Phase Il—Pilot field study: 

A. Duration—2 to 5 years: 

B. Estimated cost—first year: 

1. Preparation of study area includ- 
ing construction of rat barriers_ $100, 000 


2. Staff „4% 88, 240 
8. Equipment: 
Vehicies (3) -.---— eas 12, 000 
Office equipment 5, 000 


Lab and field equipment________ 
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4. Maintenance and operation: 


Bait, crating portag e $15, 000 
5. Travel, including out-of-state.. 15, 000 
6. Miscellaneous 15, 000 

r DEA pean 260, 240 


Phase II—Field study: 

Estimated annual cost is essentially the 
same as for Phase I. except for site prepara- 
tions, office equipment and possibly motor 
vehicles. 


$2 OAR) Sas A E E A A S at $88, 240 
pennt T2 5. 000 
3. Maintenance and operation 15,000 


4. Travel, including out-of-state... 15. 000 
5. Miscellaneous 15. 000 


2 — 138, 240 


Who Won? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government increasingly is in- 
vading the field of private enterprise and 
setting up competition for the free en- 
terprise effort. 

An article on this theme appeared in 
the August 29, 1967, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, pointing out how the 
Rural Electrification Administration had 
extended a loan of $22 million to 13 co- 
ops for the purpose of building a $30 mil- 
lion electric generating plant. 

As the article points out, the plant was 
opposed by private utilities on the 
grounds that this facility would dupli- 
cate existing facilities and, therefore, 
prove a disadvantage to the consumers of 
electricity. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this article 
graphically illustrates how the Rural 
Electrification Administration indulges 
in abusive use of 2 percent money to pro- 
mote electrical facilities that are not 
needed and must be paid for by the tax- 
payer. It is interesting to note that the 
article concerned is entitled “Who Won” 
and most appropriately—in tune with 
the spirit of the article—the following 
words could be added to that title: “The 
Taxpayer Lost.” 

I insert this article into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Wo Won? 

For a while there, it appeared that a couple 
of investor-owned electric companies in Col- 
orado had stopped a Federally financed in- 
yasion of their service areas dead in its 
tracks, But appearances can be deceptive, 
eépecially where Federal money is involved. 

In the Colorado case, there was a lot of it 
inyolyed. About $22 million, in fact, loaned by 
the Rural Electrification Administration to 
13 co-ops forming the Colorado- Ute Electric 
Association to build a $30 million electric 
generating plant. 

That plant was opposed by Public Service 
Co. of Colorado and Utah Light & Power Co. 
which contended that the Colorado-Ute fa- 
cilities would duplicate, and hence, compete 
with, their own facilities and that the 13 
co-ops in effect would be raiding their cus- 
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Early last year the Colorado Supreme Court 
Tuled that the co-ops’ Colorado-Ute plant 
Was Illegal and ordered it demolished. How- 
ever, the court granted the co-ops a stay to 
see if some other solution could be worked 
out. 

To be sure, it would have been a big waste 
Of materials and money—mostly the public's 
Money—if the co-ops’ new $30 million plant 
had been torn down. And it wasn't. Like the 
heroine in “The Perils of Pauline,“ the co-op 
Plant emerged unscathed. 

And how was this feat managed? One ex- 
planation is that the REA itself used cer- 
tain persuasive arguments in talks with the 
Opposing private utilities. For instance, Bar- 
ron's observes that “like many Western utili- 
ties, Public Service must do business with 
another Federal agency, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and Uncle Sami can apply plenty of 
heat.“ The bureau not only ls a power pro- 
ducer in its own right but also controls 
a lot of Western water power sources. 

However it was engineered, an agreement 
has been reached under which the co-ops’ 
Colorado-Ute plant will be in operation after 
all. The co-ops have agreed, as the needs of 
its members increase, to buy a certain 
amount of electricity from Public Service Co. 
of Colorado. That utility in turn agrees to 
buy the co-ops’ surplus power for six years 
beginning in 1968. After that the Reclama- 
tion Bureau gets first call on any surplus. 

Plainly this is not going to satisfy either 
the expansion-minded, REA-financed co-ops 
or the private companies whose territory has 
been on, If the battle is over— 
temporarily, at least—who won? 

Well, that $30 million REA-financed plant, 
Which never should have been built in the 
first place, now is very much in business. If 
any supportable conclusion can be drawn, 
it is that unless Government-Hnanced en- 
terprises are blocked at the blueprint stage, 
re) mighty momentum carries them on. 

on. 


Psychedelic Defenders of America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the extent 
of “hippy” influence within the younger 
generation of Americans and what it 
Portends for the America that lies 
around the corner of the future, is a pro- 
found problem. It is a matter of increas- 
ing concern to those of the present gen- 
eration who must depend on the next 
generation to protect it in the golden 
years of seniority. Compared with the 
youth of the Soviet Union, as an exam- 
ple, can they do it? Will they? 

In this connection I commend the let- 
ter of Arnold Apple of Potomac,.Md., to 
the attention of concerned citizens. It 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
August 26, 1967. 

The letter follows: 


Poromac, Mop. 
LERNER AND THE HIPPIES 

Sm: I would like to comment on Max Ler- 
ner's column, “Hippies Reveal a Values Rey- 
olution.” 

Mr. Lerner is obviously more learned than 
I, and certainly handles his words and ideas 
in a much more sophisticated manner. 
Nevertheless, he reveals an unsophisticated 
knowledge of the world we live in, not only 
today, but for generations to come. 
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He is abominably weak on history; espe- 
cially on the history of civilizations. The 
revolution he speaks of has always been in 
the minds of dreamers. The fact that a small 
minority has had the courage to bring it in 
the open does not make it a reyolution in 
any sense. 

I am sure that Mr. Lerner is aware that 
civilizations are created and maintained by 
brutal realists, and not dreamers; and that 
if a revolution of the type he writes of were 
to actually take place, it would be the end 
of Western Civilization as we know it. 

Our society and our country were not bullt 
by nonachievers. It was built by the efforts 
of men who, when the varnish was removed, 
proved to be the biggest band of cut-throats, 
thieves and pirates the world has ever known. 
I assure you, Mr. Lerner, this country did 
not achieve greatness and power because of 
any flower throwing . . although the fuzzy 
thinking of the flower throwers may well toss 
this country down the drain. 

I would like to bring in the words of my 
father-in-law, a first generation American, 
who literally brought himself and his fam- 
üy up by brute force, When faced with a 
problem of human behavior that went 

the grain of all logic, he would 
simply state: “It is not the nature of man.” 

I would point out to Mr. Lerner that steel, 
without tempering, is practically worthless. 
Preceding generations have always had a 
“tempering medium,” whether a national in- 
volvement in war, recession or depression. 
which taught discipline and self-control. 
This sheltered generation has had no tem- 
pering, and may well be as worthless as un- 
tempered steel. 

We have sheltered them, coddled them, 
and protected them from every unpleasant- 
ness that might have strengthened their 
character and moral fibre. We have produced 
(I hope with exceptions in large numbers) 
a generation that will not be able to main- 
tain the forward Impetus of this country, 
but will stall it completely, if not put it into 
reverse, 

ARNOLD APPLE. 


Answer to Rebuttal on Minority Views 
Regarding U.S. Aid to India 


EXTENSION ee REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, on August 
21, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Fraser] took issue with the minority 
views on the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1967. His rebuttal centered around the 
group’s views on the problems of India, 
particularly the issue of sacred animal 
life and agricultural production. 

As a coauthor of those minority 
views, I feel it is necessary to correct sev- 
eral statements which the gentleman 
made regarding our section on U.S. aid to 
India. 

a The first issue is India’s food produc- 
on. 

The point which our minority views 
made was a simple one—that there are 
enough calories in India today if she 
would only tap her resources at hand. 
India must reexamine her reverence for 
the life of animals or there is little hope 
for her to stave off starvation Of. untold 
millions of her people. 
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Recently, Indian scholars have said 
that the ancient writing have been mis- 
interpreted and that present-day rever- 
ence is not based upon the scriptures, but 
upon custom and tradition. We believe 
that India should take a long, hard look 
at the historic sources of her current 
situation. That was the thrust of our 
main argument. 

In particular reference to the gentle- 
man's statements, however, there is much 
open to doubt. He states: 

Even though only 2 years has passed since 
the beginning of the agricultural revolution 
in India, significant PECES has been ac- 
complished. 


Let us look at the facts. I do not know 
where the figure of 2 years was secured, 
but it is not easily reconciled with an 
article in the current issue of the Hindu 
Weekly Review, an Indian publication, 
dated August 21, 1967. The article quotes 
the President of India, Dr. Hussain, say- 
ing: 

We are, it seems to me, poised for a major 
breakthrough in the matter of agricultural 
production . In ten years or perhaps even 
in five, I am sure we shall see our country 
as the center of a great economic change. 


It is very interesting that in the Pres- 
ident’s remarks, ostensibly aimed at re- 
vealing agricultural progress, President 
Hussain turns instead to a recitation of 
industrial progress. However, his phrases, 
despite the political optimism, seem to 
clearly refute the statement that great 
strides have been made over the past 2 
years. We may well be on the brink of a 
breakthrough in India, we-may be able 
to help with fertilizer and new seeds and 
water in the next decade, but these are 
not programs geared to the immediate 
problem of widespread starvation. 

The second point is more important. 
Reference was made to the minority 
position on the problem of rat control 
and sacredness of cows and other animal 
life. The gentleman from Minnesota said 
the Government is aware of the problem 
and is conducting research and training 
centers. Again, this is an excellent ex- 
ample of where a thrilling announcement 
has been made, but there is little evidence 
of action. Let us look at the facts. 

On January 4, 1967, the Washington 
Post carried an article which points up 
the seriousness of the problem. It is en- 
titled “India’s Revered Rat, Gobble U.S. 
Grain,” and concludes that there are 
probably five rats for each of India’s 
roughly 500 million inhabitants. Most of 
these rodents live out their lives un- 
harmed in order to avoid offending the 
Hindu god of good luck, Ganesh, who re- 
portedly rides on a rat’s back. Further, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, in its report of 
1966 states: 

The losses in stored rice caused by rodents 
consist of losses in weight, losses in quality 
and other losses from gnawing on bags, 
structures, lead pipes, electrical wires, etc. 
If rat population equals human population, 
as has sometimes been suggested, and if one 
rat consumes about 9 kilograms of grains 
per year, the annual loss in quantity alone 
in a country with a buman population of 50 
million would be 450,000 tons. 


This loss figure when applied to India, 
therefore, would be multiplied ten-fold, 


or a total of 4.5 million tons if we use 
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FAO's conservative one-to-one ratio. If 
the Post's five-to-one ratio, as developed 
by a West German research team in In- 
dia, is used, that figure escalates rapidly 
to an impressive 22.5 million tons con- 
sumed annually by rats. 

The Washington Post article goes on 
to name other pests in India which live 
a good life, quite undisturbed for the 
most part. Among these are bandicoots, 
which resemble cat-sized rats, and do 
immense damage to crops at the same 
time that they are a threat to infants. 
` Wild birds, crows, roaming dogs and 
monkeys add to the damage, and the na- 
tional bird, the peacock, has become a 
major pest. 

Pesticide control was also mentioned. 

But what does the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have to say about these pro- 
grams in India. Their publication Agri- 
culture in India says: 

The use of chemical insecticides and fungi- 
cides is retarded in India by economic and 
religious considerations. The low yields for 
most crops make the use of chemicals eco- 
nomically prohibitive and the vast major- 
ity of Indians are Hindu, part of whose phil- 
osophy, ahimsa, prohibits the killing of any 
animal life. Therefore, plant protection 
measures directed toward the destruction of 
insect and animal life have two formidable 
deterrents to overcome before widespread 
progress can be made. 


Most importantly, however, were the 
statements which the gentleman made 
about the cows in India. The statement 
said the cattle were indispensable to the 
rural economy and are used for milking 
and draught purposes. Let us look at the 
facts. 

A firsthand observer of the Indian 
cattle situation is Dr. O. R. Whyte, of the 
Asian regional office of the FAO. In a re- 
cent article published in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Dr. Whyte details all 
phases of the cattle issue. He explains: 

People use the pat phrase, “the cattle 
wealth of India.” In reality, we are faced with 
the paradoxical situation in which, in a 
country with a quarter of the world's cattle 
population, there are not sufficient strong 
male animals to cultivate the land, nor suf- 
ficient productive females to produce the 
milk so urgently needed to correct chronic 
malnutrition in the vulnerable sections of 
the community—children and pregnant and 
nursing mothers.” 


Dr. Whyte goes on to say: 

The surplus cattle population is growing 
like the human population at the rate of 2% 
per annum, and its maintenance in an un- 
productive state is an important cause of 
rural indebtedness and consequent lack of 
progress. 


He continues: 

The cattle poverty of India is revealed 
in the accompanying table—a deficiency of 
at least 25 million strong males to cultivate 
the land, and 55 million cows to produce 
milk more economically than is possible 
from the buffalo, which as present produces 
80% or more of the milk in India. As the 
Indian Dairyman pointed out earlier this 
year, the buffalo has too many idle, unpro- 
ductive years in its life cycle to give an 
economic return on the investment in feed- 
ing. As soon as possible, it must be replaced 
by the cross-bred European-indigenous cow 
in those parts of India to which this supe- 
rior animal is adapted. 


The table which Dr. Whyte referred to 


gives a detailed analysis of the cattle 
population of India: 
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The Cattle Balance Sheet 


‘ Million 
Total bovine population, 1961 census 225 
„ cst T are id alent ree econ 45 
Cattle, male and female 180 


Males (50 percent, there being no 
Wan eae pea agnor 90 
Males, percentage strong enough for 


work (cultivation and draught), not 

more than 50 percent 45 
Males required as bullocks to cultivate 

350 million acres of land at one pair 

per 10 acres (excluding those needed 

for draught which are decreasing with 

the growth of motor transport 70 
Females, 50 percent of total 90 
Females (cows) with a sufficient poten- 

tial milk production for use in a dairy 

industry, not more than 10 percent... 9 
Females needed to provide 6 oz. (one- 

sixth of a litre) per head of human 

population per day (i.e. 80 million 

litres per day, from cows giving 2,000 

litres per lactation (all-India average 

at present 250 litres per lactation).... 64 


Further information is obtained from 
the March 1967 issue of the magazine, 
Natural History; 

It must be admitted that the Indian dairy 

industry is among the least efficient in the 

world. In India, the average annual yield of 
whole milk per cow has been reported at 413 
pounds, as compared with an average of over 
5,000 pounds in Europe and the United 
States. Furthermore, of the 79.4 million cows 
maintained in 1961, only 20.1 million were 
milk producers. Among the 47.2 million cows 
over three years old, 27.2 million were dry 
and/or not calved, If we go on to accept the 
proposition that India can make no profit 
from the negligible slaughter of its enormous 
cattle supply, we have completed the case 
for the great cattle bungle. Hence the con- 
clusion of a 1959 Ford Foundation report on 
India’s food problem: 

“There is widespread recognition, not only 
among animal husbandry officials, but 
among citizens generally, that India’s cattle 
population is far in excess of the available 
supplies of fodder and feed . . . At least one 
third, and probably as much as one half, 
of the Indian cattle population may be re- 
garded as surplus in relation to feed supply.” 

This view is endorsed by government 
agronomists, and the Indian Ministry of 
Information insists that “the large animal 
population is more a lability than an asset 
in view of our limited land resources.” 


Dr. Raymond Miller, a close observer 
of Indian affairs, in a detailed report, 
comments on the use of the cows for 
work: 

Also lumbering along through the streets 
were countless oxcarts carrying supplies 
from the docks to the city. There were pro- 
pelled by bullock power, not by now power as 
used in Germany, Austria and in other 
countries where the cow has become a beast 
of burden. I have never seen a cow in India 
being worked as a draft animal, nor have 
my associates who have been there 
The bullocks that provide the power for the 
plows are strong, They are hungry, tired 
and often have open sores under their yokes. 
The cows, on the other hand, often lead a 
much easier life—at least they have more 
time to scrounge for food because they are 
not hooked to plows, water pumps nor carts, 


These facts clearly refute the gentle- 
man’s statements. 

What this means in terms of the 
American foreign aid program is that 
the United States is blindly continuing 
to aid a country which must make a more 
vigorous effort to help itself. India must 
reexamine her traditions and the sources 
of her present food problem. This is not 
the time for blind optimism and use of 
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statistics which, in addition to being 
false, only mislead supporters of our 
present policy into believing progress is 
being made. We are talking about a 
tragedy affecting the largest democracy 
in the world. We are talking about the 
dire need for the United States to insist 
that the Indian Government make dras- 
tie changes. We must use our assistance 
to India as a lever for speeding these 
changes. That is the point of the mi- 
nority views, and it is a view which is 
firmly established and supported by the 
best authorities in this matter. It is also 
supported by the facts, not wishful 
thinking, on what we hope the situation 
might be. 


Illinois Assembly Resolution for Tax 
Relief for Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that every Member of Congress is famil- 
jar with the everincreasing cost of a 
college education. Because of the rising 
costs, many parents have elected to send 
their college-bound youngsters to the 
less costly State-supported universities; 
and, because of this understandable 
parental inclination, public and private 
institutions alike have suffered, the 
former from over-enrollment, the latter 
from underenrollment. 

The following resolution, petitioning 
the Congress to enact tax relief legisla- 
tion for those financing a college educa- 
tion, was drafted by the 75th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois and I 
include in the Recorp at this point: 

H. J. Res. 48 
A resolution by the 75th General Assembly, 

House of Representatives, State of Dlinois 
(House Joint Resolution 48, offered by Messrs. 

Katz, Warman, Pierce, Mrs. Chapman, 

Messrs. Merlo, and Mann) 

Whereas, the rising costs of attending a 
college or university has placed a tremendous 
financial burden upon the parent or guardian 
who is financing a student through college 
or upon the student who must work in order 
to obtain a college education; and 

Whereas, if Congress enacted legislation 
amending the Federal tax laws to provide a 
tax relief for students or those supporting 
students, the financial burden accompanying 
the students attendance at an institution of 
higher education would be considerably re- 
duced; and 

Whereas, the advantages to the State as a 
result of such a tax relief would greatly ex- 
ceed that of easing only the taxpayers 
financial burden, for legislation of this type 
would allow more students to attend private 
institutions, thereby increasing the funds 
available to these institutions to continue to 
advance their educational purposes, and the 
increase in attendance in private universities 
would necessarily reduce overcrowding of 
State supported universities and reduce the 
State’s financial responsibility to these insti- . 
tutions; and 

Whereas, It is of primary interest and 
concern to the State to make private insti- 
tutions more accessible by allowing a tax 
relief to students or those financing stu- 
dents, because the increase in attendance 
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at private schools would not only make 
Available more class room and dormitory 
Space in the State supported schools for 
those who do not desire or cannot afford 
to go elsewhere, but would also allow the 
State institutions to expand and improve 
their other facilities; and 
Whereas, The Federal tax laws, which now 
give favorable treatment to a taxpayer who 
makes a contribution towards socially im- 
portant activities, such as charitable con- 
tributions and contributions to educational 
institutions, have no provisions for favor- 
able treatment for the contribution of a 
Parent who provides for the education of 
his own child which contribution is as 
socially important to our society and the 
State as the contribution of the parent who 
Provides for the education of someone else 
through his contribution to the educational 
institution; therefore, be it 
Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy-fifth General Assembly of 
the State of Dlinois, the Senate concurring 
herein, that the General Assembly respect- 
fully urges the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation amending the Federal 
tax laws in order to provide a tax relief to 
the student or those financing the student 
for the expenses of recelying an education 
at an institution of higher education; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
forward a copy of this resolution to every 
Member of Congress of the United States 
from the State of Dlinols. 
Adopted by the House, June 20, 1967. 
Speaker of the House. 
Paroric B. SELCKI, 
Clerk of the House. 
Concurred in by the Senate, June 28, 1967. 
BamurL H. SHAPIRO, 
President of the Senate. 
Evwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Vietnam: Its Effect on the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


oF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, in his address 
on August 11, 1967, before the Common- 
wealth Club of California at the Shera- 
ton Palace Hotel in San Francisco, Mar- 
riner 8. Eccles, board chairman of Utah 
Construction & Mining Co., and former 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman un- 
der Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
strongly urged withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. 


Following his address, in answer to a 
Question about the possible collapse of 
Our economy if the war were to end, 

es replied: 

Por us to admit that we have to fight a 
War killing tens of thousands of Vietnamese 
as well as our own boys in order to have 
Prosperity in our country seems to me to be 
an admission of incompetency. 


The San Francisco Chronicle com- 
menting on Eccles’ talk said: 

He encountered a surprisingly enthusias- 
tic capacity audience. 


The San Francisco Examiner re- 
Ported: 


He struck out with surprising vehemence 
against U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Even 
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more surprising was the warmth with which 
the group of professional and businessmen 
received his remarks. 


These follow below: 

VIETNAM: ITS EFFECT ON THE NATION 

The Kosygin visit to this country has given 
us all cause to seriously think about the 
Soviet Union, our relationship to it, and the 
relationship of both of us to the greater 
and more compelling world problems. Upon 
the solution of these problems hangs the 
survival of both the United States and Rus- 
sia, and perhaps the world. As Senator Ful- 
bright so aptly stated: “America is showing 
signs of that arrogance of power which has 
affiicted, weakened, and in some cases de- 
stroyed great nations in the past.” Never 
before has there been such valid reason for 
the fears that beset us. Never before has there 
been reason to feel that the human race was 
speeding along the road to possible oblivion. 

The most important issue before the coun- 
try today is our Involvement in Vietnam. It 
affects every facet of our lives and our re- 
lationship to the rest of the world. Are the 
sacrifices imposed justified by the stakes of 
war? What are the reasons and justification, 
if any, for our involvement in Vietnam? 

For the past twenty years our government 
has believed that communism intends to 
conquer the world—by force, if persuasion 
does not succeed—and that it is the duty of 
the United States to save the world from 
that fate. The American picture of aggres- 
sive communism is unreal. 

The President believes that aggressive 
monolithic groups are making war in South 
Veitnam. Under the Truman Doctrine of 
Containment, communism has continued to 
spread, It has advanced through revolutions 
rather than by military aggression. But while 
communism has been advancing, the power 
of Russia over the communist world has 
been waning. It is evident that communism 
is not a monolithic world power. Russia has 
its differences with the Yugoslavs. The Chi- 
nese and Russians have conflicts of national 
interest which override communism. The 
threat of a united communist world does not 
exist. National rivalries divide the commu- 
nist states as well as democracies. 

It is apparent that communist countries 
are as intensely nationalist as others. They 
crave independence and resent interference. 
They will fight against domination—from 
whatever source: either capitalist or other 
communist country. 

The Administration believes that the war 
in Vietnam is being made solely by commu- 
nist intervention from without. This does 
not explain the tenacity of the Viet Cong. 
They are not Russians, Chinese or North 
Vietnamese communists; they are South 
Vietnamese. They are fighting for national 
liberation and unity of South Vietnam: the 
causes for which others, including Amer- 
icans, have fought. 

We see every rebellion as the result of s 
deep plot out of Moscow or Peking, when it 
usually is the result of poverty, 
hunger and intolerable living conditions. 
The aim of revolution, no matter what 
ideology, is to achieve the values of self-de- 
termination, economic security, racial equal- 
ity and freedom. Let us not forget that while 
our road was not via communism, we did, 
as a nation, emerge from revolution. 

We might as well face it: there may be 
more communist countries in the world. But 
we need not panic at this. Communist na- 
tions vary widely; each has a different ver- 
sion of communist theory to fit its own prob- 
lems. The more of these countries there are, 
the greater their diversity. 

Communism is only part of a broad moye- 
ment: 


insurrection in one place, only to find a 
revolution—whether communist, socialist or 
nationalist—springing up somewhere else. 
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With military bases around the world and 
ships in every ocean, a revolution takes place 
In Cuba, 90 miles off-our shore. 

How can we reconcile what we are doing 
to the South Vietnamese under the guise of 
saving them from communism? We have 
destroyed vast areas of their country. We 
have killed, wounded or burned more than 
one million children, as well as countless 
parents, brothers, husbands and sons. The 
family has been smashed. We can only guess 
at the terrible long-range social effects that 
will result from our actions. No wonder the 
great majority of the people do not consider 
us their savior, but hate us and want us to 
get out of their country. 

Despite this, the United States military 
has increasingly taken over the war. In 
1965 one American was killed for eight. South 
Vietnamese; in 1966, one for two; and to date 
in 1967, one for one. US. casualties through 
1966 were over 8,000 killed and almost 38,000 
wounded. Projected for 1967 alone, based on 
actual figures for the first six months: 11,190 
Killed; 64,264 wounded, making a projected 
total to the end of this year of 19,344 killed 
and 102,002 wounded. We have lost 832 
planes as well as hundreds of helicopters. 

Based on the following reports by Mc- 
Namara it is apparent we are making little 
progress after three years of fighting and 
cannot win a decisive victory: 

1984 - MeNamara told that the 
U.S. hopes to withdraw most of its troops 
from Vietnam before the end of 1965." 

In 1965—He said. “It will be a long war.“ 

In October, 1966—He said, “I see no rea- 
son to expect any significant increase in the 
level of the tempo of operations in South 
Vietnam.” 

Communist strength m South Vietnam 
has increased from 120,000 in January, 1965, 
to an estimated 298,000 at present. However, 
North Vietnam has committed only one-fifth 
of their regular army. Based on the estimate 
that guerillas must be outnumbered four to 
one, the communists have more than 
matched the American buildup to 476,000 
now. It is no wonder that General Westmore- 
land claims he needs five additional U.S. di- 
visions: more than 200,000 men. 

Tuesday the press reported General Van 
Thieu said: “We have not enough Allied 
soldiers which we need to win the war. We 
need a big amount of troops to be every- 
where, to do many jobs at the same time.” 
At this time the President might reconsider 
his September, 1964, statement: “We don't 
want our American boys to do the fighting 
for Asian boys. We don’t want to get in- 
volved . . . and get tied down in a land war 
in Asia.” 

During the past two years Russia has added 
to the enemy arsenal in South Vietnam rock- 
ets, artillery, heavy mortars, automatic in- 
fantry weapons and flames throwers, while in 
North Vietnam she has supplied fighters 
planes and antiaircraft guns. She is reported 
to be supplying 75% of all military supplies 
and has said she will continue to furnish all 
military aid necessary. The Chinese are fur- 
nishing part of the small arms, clothing and 
food, and have said they will assist North 
Vietnam with troops whenever requested to 
do so. Both countries have indicated they 
would enter the war, if to keep 
the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong from 
being defeated. It is quite apparent that 
neither Russia or China are willing for the 
United States to achieve a victory over the 
communists and to establish a powerful mili- 
tary base on the mainland of Asia. 

If Russia were conducting dally bombing 
raids against an American ally, as we are 
doing against a Russian ally, it is inconceiy- 
able that we would limit ourselves to pro- 
viding only military equipment, as they are 
doing. 

What is the effect of our policy on the na- 
tion? The Vietnam War is responsible for 
the most serious economic, financtal and po- 
litical problems in this country. It is re- 
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sponsible for the huge federal deficit which, 
without a tax increase, could run to more 
than $25 billion. In order to curb the result- 
ing inflationary pressures the government 
has proposed a 10% surtax on Individuals 
and corporations, which, if enacted, would 
reduce the deficit, on an annual basis, be- 
tween $9 and $10 billion. 

This war is directly causing a substantial 
increase in the deficiency in our interna- 
tional balance of payments, which is already 
serious, as we are by far the world's largest 
short-term debtor, now owing nearly $26 
billion. It is reducing our free gold to meet 
these obligations to less than $2 billion. 

It is creating inflationary pressures in 
nearly every field—increased costs of living, 
going up about 3% per year—a great short- 
age of skilled workers—increasing strikes and 
exhorbitant demands by union labor—and 
higher interest rates, in all categories, due 
to the heavy demand for credit. 

The costs of war do not end with the 
cessation of hostilities. Excluding the Viet- 
nam War, at the end of 1965 we had approxi- 
mately 20,600,000 veterans. Total veterans’ 
benefits paid to the end of 1965 were $134 
billion; by the end of this year it is esti- 
mated they will be $147 billion. In 1966 we 
were spending in excess of $6 Dillion per 
year for veterans’ benefits, and the Korean 
War alone is costing more than $700 mil- 
lion a year. The annual operating expense of 
the Veterans“ Administration hospitals has 
now passed the billion mark. 

I believe Russia is glad to see us bogged 
down in Vietnam, diverting multi- billions 
of our resources and millions of our man- 
power, while she is rapidly gaining in the 
nuclear arms race. While the U.S, lags in its 
nuclear defense, the Soviets are rushing 
ahead. It is believed today's nuclear balance 
has already shifted to Russia. 

At a time when defense against missile 
attack is still in the talking stage in this 
country, the Soviet Union is racing ahead 
with unprecedented speed. 

Of even greater concern to us at this time 
is China’s rapid growth in the development 
of nuclear weapons. It is now estimated 
that between 1972 and 1975 China will be 
a first-class nuclear power with a full arsenal 
of H-bombs and war heads. ICBM will be 
in production with an intercontinental 
range of 6,000 miles. This would hit most 
of the world; the northern stretches of the 
U.S., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago 
and Detroit would be particularly vulner- 
able, Meanwhile, we are spending over $2 
billion a month on Vietnam instead of being 
prepared to cope with the rapidly growing 
atomic strength of Russia and China. 

Our foreign aid since World War II has 
been $128 billion—$91 billion in economic 
aid and $37 billion in military aid—with 
dubious resfilts in many instances. The 
United States is pledged to defend 43 coun- 
tries under specific treaties and agreements. 
In addition, a commitment to stop aggres- 
sion covers all the countries in the Middle 
East, and any country where the U.S. has a 
military base is promised support. 

While we've been spending tens of billions 
abroad, our cities are exploding in violent 
protest as a result of our injustice, and neg- 
lect, and failure to meet unfulfilled promises 
of tho “Great Society.” Our total estimated 
Vietnam and foreign aid budget this year is 
$30 billion; whereas, the Great Society 
budget is approximately 40% of that 
amount—$12.5 billion—which is half of 
what we spend in Vietnam alone. 


Senator Percy says: “If we continue to 
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spend $66 million a day trying to save the 
16 million people of South Vietnam while 
leaving the plight of 20 million urban poor 
in our own country unresolved—then I think 
we have our priorities terribly confused.” 

Public and congressional reaction relative 
to our world-wide involvement, especially in 
Vietnam, is forcing the administration to re- 
consider its role as world policeman. 

The horrible Vietnam debacle, tragic as it 
is, may yet be a blessing in disguise if it 
forces us to recognize our staggering failures 
at home. Runaway crime, delinquency, the 
riots in our cities, loss of respect for law and 
order, and the rebellion of frustrated youth 
all spring in part from this. No wonder Rus- 
sia had this to say about the United States: 
“Only in mockery can the word ‘free’ be ap- 
plied to a society which cannot provide tol- 
erable living conditions and democratic 
rights to a considerable part of its popula- 
tion.” 

It is tragic that the most powerful coun- 
try in the world, with 6 percent of its popu- 
lation and producing 40 percent of its wealth, 
should have lost the respect of most of the 
world. The world, with few exceptions, would 
like us to leave Vietnam. The continued 
confidence and good relations with Japan, 
our greatest asset in Asia, is dependent upon 
our getting out of Vietnam. The same is 
true with all the Western European gov- 
ernments and our friends in Latin America. 
We cannot survive, no matter how powerful 
we are, in a world without friends. 

With these disastrous effects on the Nation 
to continue our ruthless pursuit in Vietnam 
is madness. To withdraw is sanity. The con- 
sequences of withdrawing cannot possibly be 
as disastrous for this Nation as pursuing our 
present course. The greatest service we could 
render the Vietnamese is to withdraw from 
their country, leaving them to negotiate a 
conclusion to the war, which is their right. 

There is something intrinsically wrong 
with the idea that the United States should 
participate in negotiations to decide the 
future of Vietnam. We are an outside power, 
which is true also of China and the Soviet 
Union, To have the future of Vietnam de- 
cided by outside powers is a violation of self- 
determination. Whatever negotiations go on 
should be among the Vietnamese them- 
selves—each group negotiating from its own 
position of strength, uninfluenced by outside 
powers. 

If the U.S. insists on negotiating, it should 
be with Russia and China, as the sinews of 
war are being furnished by these countries, 
without which the war would collapse. In 
any case, the United States cannot negotiate 
strength for any future segment of govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. The presence of the 
United States can only distort the true bal- 
ance of forces, and only a settlement which 
represents this balance can bring about a 
stable government. 

No one seems to be able to show in what 
way a communist Vietnam would be bad. 
Under Ho Chi Minh, Vietnam would be quite 
as likely to enforce its independence as has 
Tito in Yugoslavia, Rumania, and other Rus- 
sian satellites. Ho Chi Minh is unquestion- 
ably the choice of the Vietnames people, both 
North and South, Both President Kennedy 
and Eisenhower have stated that had the 
election called for under the Geneva Treaty 
been held in 1956, Ho Chi Minh was so popu- 
lar he would have won by a large majority. 
While Ho Chi Minh is a communist, he is 
not Russian, he is not Chinese, he is Viet- 
namese—and Russian, Chinese and Vietna- 
mese communism may differ widely. It is 
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even possible that our best interests would 
be served by having Ho Chi Minh's commu- 
nist regime as a buffer against the Chinese 
communists. 

History does not show that a nation that 
liquidates a bad venture suffers from loss of 
prestige. Proud, powerful England surren- 
dered to the thirteen American colonies and 
did not suffer for It. More recently, France 
moved out voluntarily from Algeria and 
Indochina. Today she has more world pres- 
tige than ever before. Russia pulled her mis- 
siles out of Cuba; her prestige has not 
suffered. 

Hans Morgenthau has written: "Is It really 
a boon to the prestige of the most powerful 
nation on earth to be bogged down in a war 
which it is neither able to win nor can afford 
to lose? This is the real issue which is pre- 
sented by the argument of prestige.” We 
should be less interested.in saving face and 
more interested in saving lives. It is possibly 
not easy for a proud nation to admit it has 
blundered, but throughout history great men 
and nations have gained stature by so doing. 

Getting out of Vietnam will enable us to 
re-establish a friendly relationship with Rus- 
sia and thereby bring about a balance of 
power in the world, which would tend to 
deter any aggressive policy on the part of 
China. So long as we are in Vietnam, Russia 
and China consider us their enemy. Kosygin 
made this crystal clear in his statement be- 
fore the United Nations and in his conference 
with Johnson at Glassboro. 

We should also recognize China diplo- 
matically and open our doors to trade and 
travel and help bring her into the United 
Nations, We should no longer ignore one- 
fourth of the world's population as though 
it did not exist. 

In conclusion: What can we expect from 
the stricken Vietnamese nation but hatred, 
deep and abiding? Their farms and villages 
have been laid waste, their families scattered 
to the winds. Their husbands and sons are 
dead, maimed or missing. And children, 
orphans and grotesquely burned, have been 
seen running through the rubble in packs. 

We can never blot out the deed which 
stands as a testimony of man’s inhumanity 
to man. Nor can we really make amends 
for the enormity of our crime against these 
people, who know us not, but whom we have 
chosen to save from communism. 

But we can try. We can make a beginning. 
And, in conscience, how can that beginning 
be less than immediate withdrawal of our 
evil presence, because that is what it has 
proved to be in the lives of the Vietnamese. 
And we can humbly, with vigor, and never 
ceasing, do everything in the power of a rich 
and repentant nation to heal, and rebuild, 
and reassure. 

The Vietnamese will never forget us, and 
it is to be hoped that we will never forget the 
Vietnamese. Because it is this Vietnam trag- 
edy which has shown us ourselyes as others 
see us: a nation to be feared instead of 
loved, flushed with pride and sure of omnip- 
otence. An arrogant nation, not qualified to 
handle power wisely. 

While the hour is late, it is not yet impos- 
sible to turn the page. Men and nations have 
made new beginnings before. And out of de- 
feat, there has often come victory—and 
what a victory it could be for this nation, 
so bountifully endowed—to reverse its im- 
age, make itself loved and admired and re- 
vered, so that it could stand forth before 
the emerging peoples around the globe, as 
ae e ee 


But the road is long—and we must win 
much forgiveness, So let us begin. 
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The Fight To Save the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, since the 
remarkable journalistic performance of 
the Chicago Tribune in obtaining and 
Publishing the texts of three proposed 
treaties relative to the Panama Canal, 
there has been a steady growth of op- 
Position throughout the Nation to the 
Projected surrender of U.S. rights, power 
or authority over the Canal Zone terri- 
tory and canal. 

Despite the extensive and thorough 
coverage of the subject in the columns 
of the Chicago Tribune for a period of 
Weeks, I have yet to sce any other large 
Paper in the mass news media that has 
covered the exposure of these secretly 
devised treaties, 

Even with a major press blackout of 
this vital subject, the word has con- 
tinued to spread by means of patriotic 
journals and other publications, one of 
which is Human Events of Washington, 
D.C. A news story in a recent issue of 
that paper giving the present status of 
the fight to save the Panama Canal 
follows: 

Tre Ficht To Save PANAMA 


Hope that Congress can block surrender of 
the strategic Panama Canal waterway has 
been buoyed by the belief that the House 
Of Representatives may exert authority over 
some areas of the Administration's three con- 
troversial Canal treaties. 

Under the proposed pacts, the United 
States would virtually relinquish all rights 
Over the Canal Zone to the unstable and 
leftist-infiltrated government of Panama. 
All property not needed for the Canal’s op- 
eration and now owned by the United States 
would be given outright to the Panamanians, 
With the remainder coming under the sole 
authority of a joint US.-Panama adminis- 
trative body. 

Diplomatic and military experts say sur- 
Tender of U.S. territory to the Panamanians 
would be a disaster, but the treaties—despite 
the vigorous battle against their adoption 
by such senators as Strom Thurmond—could 
Well be ratified by the overwhelmingly liberal 
Senate. 

Moreover, expected opposition from Sen. 
Everett Dirksen, the GOP’s Senate leader, 
bas rapidly melted and other Republicans 
are expected to defer to former President 
Eisenhower's endorsement of the treaties. 
Whether two-thirds of the Senate can be 
Persuaded into ratifying this surrender of 
U.S. sovereignty is still in doubt, however, 
and readers are asked to keep urging their 
Senators to oppose the Panama giveaway. 

Yet even if the treaties pass the Senate, 
there is now a distinct possibility that at 
least one of them can be effectively stopped 
in the House. While the Constitution em- 
powers only the Senate to ratify treaties, 
legal experts believe the House can prevent 
the treaties’ execution through its powers 
to dispose of territory belonging to the 
United States. 

The House foreign affairs subcommittee on 
Latin American relations states it clearly has 
& right to a voice in the treaties’ implementa- 
tion, a position that is known to be held by 
even some high State Department authori- 
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ties. Article 4, Section 3, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution provides: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting territory or other property of the 
United States; and nothing in the Constitu- 
tion shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particu- 
lar state.” 

Supporting the theme that the House must 
have a voice in the treaties, Rep. Durward G. 
Hall remarked that Duncan has established 
a “concrete case for showing that the House 
of Representatives must adopt enabling legis- 
lation before the United States cedes all 
sovereignty of the Panama Canal Zone to the 
Republic of Panama.” 

Hall pointed out that there is a clear prec- 
edent for the House to take an active role. 
To implement the 1955 treaty with Panama 
that conveyed $24 million worth of real 
estate to the Panamanian government, the 
House had to pass enabling legislation which 
was not approved until Aug. 30, 1957. In that 
instance, said Hall, “the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration realized that this land conveyance 
could not be constitutionally consummated 
until the House of Representatives passed 
the necessary enabling legislation. 

“The Constitution and the aforementioned 
precedents establish, beyond doubt, the 
course of action in regard to the currently 
proposed Panama Canal Zone Treaty; there 
must be House action and approval before 
the Administration gives away the assets of 
the United States and of the American 
people.” 

Hence the belief that the House will de- 
mand its rightful role in dealing with the 
treaties. One hundred and fifty House mem- 
bers are already on record against the pack- 
age, with the respected Selden Latin Ameri- 
can affairs subcommittee having drafted a 
sense-of-Congress resolution also in opposi- 
tion. 

Thus there is the prediction that even if 
the Senate decides to approve the LBJ “give- 
away“ treaties, the House will simply refuse 
to enact any enabling legislation transfer- 
ring American-owned territory in Panama to 
the local government. 


Another Forceful L. B. J. Educational 
Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on August 
25, President Johnson issued a procla- 
mation urging all Americans to launch 
& stay in school” campaign. 

This is just one more in a long series 
of President Johnson’s initiatives dedi- 
cated to the improvement of education 
and educational opportunity in this 
country. 

We sometimes lose sight of the fact 
that it was the Johnson administration 
which brought to a fruitful conclusion 
the 20-year fight to begin Federal aid to 
primary and secondary schools. 

We sometimes lose sight of the more 
than two dozen educational bills which 
have become law under the Johnson- 
Humphrey administration, and which 
have transformed education horizons in 
the United States. 
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We sometimes lose sight of the fact 
that millions of poor schoolchildren have 
gotten a new lease on education with 
Federal help; that thousands of students 
are now attending college because of the 
work-study program under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act; that adults are 
getting basic literacy training; that col- 
leges and universities have received mil- 
lions in Federal aid for the building of 
new classrooms and laboratories and 
other structures. 

That is why the President’s “stay in 
school” campaign is not an isolated 
gesture. It is part of the continuing ef- 
fort of the one man who has done more 
for American education than any Presi- 
dent in American history. 

I take pleasure in inserting into the 
Recorp the “stay in school” proclama- 
tion of the President issued on August 
25. 

It reminds us of where we have gone, 
and how much further we have to go. It 
is an eloquent testament to an adminis- 
tration which will go down in history as 
the education administration of all time. 

STAY IN SCHOOL 


(A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America) 


Education through high school is now 
within the reach of every American boy and 
girl. It is essential to our nation’s welfare— 
and to theirs—that they grasp it. 

This Nation could neither prosper nor en- 
dure without trained, productive men and 
women, For this reason, we have begun a 
massive campaign to extend the blessings of 
education to the children of the poor, to in- 
crease opportunities for vocational training, 
to help the physically handicapped, and to 
bring higher education within the grasp of 
more and more of our young people. 

A high school diploma is not a sure pass to 
a successful life, but it vastly increases a 
young adult’s chances for employment and 
economic independence. 

Those who seek employment without 
training or preparation will knock upon 
many closed doors. This year, more than 
900,000 of our youth will not return to their 
high school classrooms to complete their sec- 
ondary education. 

For their sake and for ours, it is urgent 
that they, and others who are tempted to 
leave school, be persuaded to continue their 
education. 

Citizens in communities across the Nation 
can help to combat the high school dropout 
problem and they are. We have succeeded in 
reducing the percentage of dropouts among 
high school age youngsters from 25 percent in 
1960 to 18 percent last year. But we must do 
more. 

To emphasize the importance of this task, 
I, Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States of America, do proclaim a na- 
tional “Stay in School” campaign. 

I call upon the American people to make 
this campaign successful. I ask the citizens 
of every community to take an active part 
in furthering the improvement of American 
education. I urge that the total resources of 
all communities be brought to bear upon the 
educational needs of every young person. I 
propose that we translate into reality our 
fond hope that, in this Nation, no young man 
or woman shall reject, or be rejected by, our 
most essential institution. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand this twenty-fifth day of August 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-second. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
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Lt. Gov. Albert Brewer Dedicates ETV 
Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months, there has been a great deal of 
discussion concerning the merits of edu- 
cational television. On August 5, Ala- 
bama dedicated her seventh educational 
television station, which will bring cov- 
erage to 92 percent of the people of Ala- 
bama. In Montgomery, a new recording 
studio has been completed. An eighth 
station is now being built in Texasville, 
and a ninth is planned for the Demopolis 
area. The addition of these stations will 
give 100-percent coverage to all Alabami- 
ans. These are a few of the many signs 
of the continued growth and progress of 
America’s first and finest State educa- 
tional television system. 

The Alabama Educational Television 
Network is unique in more ways than 
one. It is the first television network in 
the Nation to provide a regular program 
of driver education. All that stations are 
connected by a 1,000-mile microwave 
system that provides instantaneous loca- 
tion of failures in the equipment. It is 
also, the largest totally owned and simul- 
taneously broadcasting ETV system in 
the United States. 

The State of Alabama annually ap- 
propriates around $1,000,000 to the Ala- 
bama Educational Television Commis- 
sion for-the operation of this system. The 
program is adminstered by Mr. Raymond 
D. Hurlbert, who has proved to be an 
effective and efficient leader. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert for 
the Recorp an article from the Tri-Cities 
Daily which tells more of the progress of 
the Alabama television network: 

RUSSELLVILLE. —Lt, Governor Albert Brewer 
was the keynote speaker for the dedication 
of the state’s educational television station 
here Friday night. z 

Dedication ceremonies for WFIQ, Channel 
36, located in Colbert County at Crooked Oak 
were held at Russellville High School. The 
state's network is now available to more than 
85 per cent of the state's population, and 
when Channel 36 joins the network in Sep- 
tember, ETV will be available to more than 
92 per cent of all Alabamians. 

WFIQ will bring ETV to all of Lauderdale, 
Colbert, Lawrence, Franklin, Marion and 
Winston counties. Several other counties will 
receive ETV due to the new transmitter. 

Commenting on the growth of ETV in Ala- 
bama, Brewer said, “Today with the present 
addition of this station, the seventh unit in 
the State network, we remain in the fore- 
front with not only the first State ETV net- 
work, but with the largest totally owned and 
simultaneously broadcasting ETV system in 
the U.S. Furthermore, it can be taken as a 
high compliment to our State's ETV pioneer- 
ing that many states are now patterning 
their systems after Alabama's extensive and 
exemplary operation. 

“The cultural and educational opportuni- 
ties afforded our adult citizens through this 
New media are as encouraging as they are 
fantastic. Never before has it been possible, 
through such technically and skillfully pre- 
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and psychologically sound presenta- 
tions, to bridge the gap between our many 
educational and cultural levels of public 
needs and appropriations.” 

Dr. James R. Swendenburg, president of 
the Alabama Educational Television Com- 
mission, presided at the meeting. Public 
officials from the area served by Channel 36 
also attended the banquet. 


Congressional Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, may I com- 
mend you for appointing such an out- 
standing Committee on Standards of Of- 
ficial Conduct. It was my honor to ap- 
pear before this committee at its first 
public hearing. The following is my state- 
ment to the committee: 

It has been my privilege in hundreds of 
addresses throughout this Nation to defend 
the integrity, morality and ethics of the 
Congress. The conduct and ethical stand- 
ards of Congress, as a whole, will compare 
favorably with any parilamentary body in the 
world or in the history of the world. No 
legislative body in the world or government 
officials anywhere are more generally respect- 
ed or have higher moral and ethical stand- 
ards than the United States Congress and the 
United States officials here in Washington. 
The only government officials and legislative 
bodies approaching the United States in 
moral and ethical conduct are those coun- 
tries associated with England and the na- 
tions of northern Europe. 

The Congress has had an illustrious his- 
tory. The history of Congress began with the 
Continental Congress: That un- 
animously elected George Washington Com- 
mander-in-Chief and we eventually won our 
independence. Had it made any other deci- 
sion, I do not believe this Nation would 
have won tts independence. That Congress 
created an army, a navy and a marine corps. 
Congress called for a Constitutional Conven- 
tion out of which emanated the greatest 
document in world history, Congress called 
for a Bill of Rights which was adopted. 

The Congress has made mistakes, The 
Congress has been both justly and unjustiy 
criticized throughout the years, but it has 
remained the people's institution, directly 
responsible to the people, reflecting their 
hopes and aspirations. Congress has devel- 

both branches, into the greatest 
deliberative bodies in all the history of the 
world. 

Recently Congress has come under severe 
attack largely because of the misconduct of 
a few of its members. This is an age of ad- 
vertising and public relations when modern 
news media make news available almost in- 
stantly to almost every individual citizen 
throughout the country; therefore, a com- 
paratively few and spectacular incidents have 
created for Congress an improper image. Re- 
lable polls indicate that a majority of the 
American people believe the members of the 
Congress are lacking in ethical standards and 
that a large percentage of the American 
people believe that members of Congress 
are dishonest. 

The United States Is the leader of the free 
world. Should its Congress lose prestige— 
fairly or unfairly—it will affect the cause of 
freedom throughout the world. We are op- 
erating in a glass arena, with the world look- 
ing on. 
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Frankly, our image is not good. By the 
same means this bad image was created, we 
can create a good image, reassure the Ameri- 
can people and reassure those who believe 
in parliamentary representation the world 
over. We can no longer delay reform. 

The House of Representatives, elected 
every two years, is the most direct repre- 
sentation the American people have. Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
quite often the only real contact the sover- 
eign American citizen has with the agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government. 
We have an obligation to represent those 
people to the best of our ability.” In order 
to best represent them and keep their con- 
fidence, the time has come for us to formu- 
late and enforce high ethical standards for 
our own membership, Congress is already dis- 
ciplined. We have many rules and regula- 
tions in existence now covering the conduct 
and activities of members of the Congress, 
but we need to discipline ourselves still fur- 
ther and adopt a code of ethics and conduct 
for both members and candidates. 

Irecommend that the Committee very serl- 
ously consider the creation of a permanent 
Committe on Ethics similar to those of the 
American Bar Association. This Committee 
could receive any complaint, under oath, of 
any American citizen or group of citizens 
against any Member of Congress or any em- 
ployee. This is nothing radically new. Wild 
public charges can be made against Members 
of Congress now. This would merely be an 
orderly and regulated way to bring com- 
plaints against the Members. Already under 
the Constitution any citizen has the right to 
petition Congress on any grievance. I be- 
lieve the time has now arrived when we 
should create a permanent standing Com- 
mittee on Ethics to perform this duty. 

All Members of Congress should be re- 
quired to file a detailed financial statement 
annually with the Committee on Ethics, This 
statement should show all assets and labili- 
ties of both the Member and his wife and 
should include all outside income, gifts and 
honorariums in excess of $100, Including au- 
tomobiles and receipts from testimonial din- 
ners, It should also include payments from 
the Federal government such as soll bank 
payments, price supports, office rent, and 
reserve pay, etc. 

I would urge the Committee to recommend 
that the same standards of conduct and 
ethics apply to candidates for the House as 
for Members of the House. A candidate for 
the House, who is not an incumbent, should 
be required to file with the Clerk of the 
House a complete financial statement for 
himself, his spouse and dependent children. 
This financial statement should include 
assets and liabilities, including all income, 
gifts, honorariums, etc., together with the 
names and addresses of the source, whether 
an individual or organization, for the one- 
year period prior to his becoming a candi- 
date for the House. 

We should consider regulations which 
would prohibit nepotism. I would recom- 
mend that the Committee carefully consider 
legislation that would prohibit any public 
official from employing or recommending for 
employment any member of his immediate 
family or any close relative for employment 
in the government in any department in 
which he is serving or over which he exer- 
cises jurisdiction or control. I make this 
recommendation realizing fully that some 
immediate members of the family have per- 
formed magnificently and rendered a great 
service to our Country. I can think of Mrs, 
John Nance Garner and Mrs. 8. Tru- 
man as examples of devoted, dedicated pub- 
lic servants. However, we have had mem- 
bers of the House who have flagrantly vio- 
lated this privilege and employed members 
of their family who did not even reside in 
the United States and who did no work. 

I have every confidence in the membership 
of this Committee. I commend and thank 
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you for serving on this Committee in addi- 
tion to your other committees and countless 
duties. The American people are grateful 
to you. Each of you in both parties is a warm 
personal friend with whom I have served 
for many years. It has been a privilege to 
serve with most of you for 19 years. I know 
you cherish, love and respect this House. I 
know that your only concern is to see this 
House preserved and its image protected. I 
commend you and pledge you my complete 
cooperation in restoring the image of this 
House as the people's very own institution. 

I further pledge you my cooperation and 
support in your efforts to create a code of 
ethics and a standard of conduct for the 
membership of the House. 


Rat Extermination Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal of press comment followed the 
refusal of the House of Representatives 
to take up the Rat Extermination Act. 
Regrettably, all aspects of the issue were 
not fully discussed. The comments of 
two of our colleagues on this bill merit 
the attention of all who are concerned 
with this problem, 

Representative THomas B. CURTIS, of 
Missouri, commented on the issue in the 
following letter which was his response to 
inquiries on his vote: 

Avucust 7, 1967. 


While I agree that the joking manner in 
which this bill was discussed on the Floor 
does the House of Representative no credit, 
I find that the press coverage and political 
demagoguery over this issue to be equally, 
if mot more, deplorable. Leaving aside the 
less-than-responsible statements about this 
bill on the floor, there are very good reasons 
for the defeat of this bill. One of the best 
criticisms of this is contained in 
the supplemental views of Representative 
Henry Reuss accompanying the Committee 
Report (a copy of which I have enclosed for 
your colleagues who seldom find the time 
to read committee reports). 

Congressman Reuss can hardly be accused 
of being against helping cities or ghetto 
areas, and he finds the rat-control problem 
to be a serious one requiring active measures 
to combat the danger to our urban com- 
munities. Yet he points out in his views 
Just how this bill will hurt the urban health 
effort, not improve it. Setting up a special 
program on rats would “fragment and askew 
the local public health agency's program for 
attacking all carriers of communicable dis- 
eases.” Congessman Reuss, in testimony be- 
fore the Committee, used the example of Mil- 
waukee to illustrate this point effectively, 
Yet this received no coverage whatsoever by 
the press, Why is the press so willing to print 
the political baloney thrown out by the Ad- 
ministration, and ignore any rational, reflec- 
tive arguments against this particular bill. 

I thought that the rat problem is one 
which needs attention, but I refused to vote 
for a measure which had received such in- 
adequate study and what study there was 
reveals it will hinder efforts to meet the 
problem. Also, there are presently at least 
four existing federal programs in rat control 
which spend at least $2,830,000 on eliminat- 
ing rats. There may be good arguments for 
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extending these programs or modifying them 
to make them work, but why do we need 
another program, with a different agency 
handling the matter? It seems to me, as it 
seemed to many of my colleagues on Bank- 
ing and Currency, that this was merely a 
bill designed to get HUD some more au- 
thority at the expense of agencies already 
working in the area, most particularly at the 
expense of the Public Health Service. There 
have been no press mention of these other 
programs—the public has been given the 
impression that the Congress has ignored 
the rat problem competely. The facts show 
the contrary. 

Then there is the matter of the cost- 
effectiveness of the proposed program. Sec- 
retary Weaver, in his testimony before the 
Committee (Hearings before Housing Sub- 
committee on H.R. 8068, page 39), estimated 
the cost of the program at 86 per capita. It 
appeared to me that we could get better re- 
sults from working through existing pro- 
grams and agencies rather than adding more 
bureaucratice overhead costs. 

One way in which this could be done under 
existing authority is through the Code En- 
forcement Program. HUD is authorized at 
present to spend $750 million on urban re- 
newal and code enforcement. Of that amount, 
HUD has allocated only $56 million for code 
enforcement—they could do a lot more, but 
they have made enforcement of building, 
safety and health codes a low-priority item. 
If they needed more money to step up code 
enforcement, they could have asked for it 
and probably could have gotten it, Repub- 
licans on the Housing Subcommittee were 
responsible for getting health code enforce- 
ment in the urban renewal program—a Re- 
publican proposal to require 20% of re- 
newal funds to go to code enforcement was 
defeated by the majority party in 1965). The 
code enforcement approach utilizes existing 
agencies and standards (which are required 
under every city’s “workable program” for 
urban renewal aid) and has the advantage 
of including low-interest loans to slum 
dwelling owners to eliminate health hazards 
(such as rats) and keep the building in a 
healthful state. This approach gives the 
“slumlord” a financial interest in maintain- 
ing a rat-free environment—such loans are 
unavailable in the Administration's rat bill. 
But nobody in the Administration and the 
press discusses this alternative—if you 
voted against the bill, it meant to the re- 
porters that you supported the idea of rats 
biting children. What kind of mischief does 
this create in the ghettos already willing to 
believe the worst of their fellow human 
beings? And what further mischief does it 
create by distracting attention from design- 
ing programs carefully which might alleviate 
the problems, including rats, 

J * . . . 


The majority report of the Banking and 
Currency Committee contained another out- 
standing example of a “responsible ap- 
proach,” this time from a Democratic city ad- 
ministration. Note on page 5-6 of the Report 
the statistics on the Detroit rat extermination 
program. Last year, according to the figures 
presented at the Hearings (page 77), ratbite 
cases in Detroit were reduced from 123 in 1951 
to 17 in 1965, rat infested buildings were re- 
duced from 9.2% of thè buildings checked to 
0.4% in 1966. Milwaukee also has a strong 
rat control program—rat Infestations have 
been reduced 90% in the last 15 years. And 
yet we have the sorry spectacle of the Presi- 
dent equating on national television the fail- 
ure of the rat bill with the Detroit riots— 
at the same time, Secretary Weaver is graphi- 
cally showing that Detroit needs federal rat 
control money less than any other city. 
Routinely, these facts are never widely pub- 
licized—if the news reporting media will not 
read committee reports, they certainly won't 
take time to look at the printed hearings. 

Governor Rockefeller’s program provides 
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“twice as much for rat-control in New York 
as the federal bill proposed.” Thus, because 
the bill failed, New York will have a better 
program—on the other hand, if the federal 
government were handing out the anti-rat 
money, would New York even have developed 
this plan? Would other cities develop pro- 
grams such as Detroit has had for years? No, 
they would limit their efforts to that which 
can be funded with federal money; they 
would, as Congressman Reuss pointed out, 
skew their anti-pest activities toward rats, 
even though rats may not be the major pest 
problem in a particular city. 

The points I have tried to make here may 
not be irrefutable—I would never claim that 
there are not good arguments on both sides 
of any proposed legislation, But they are 
sound, sensible reasons to believe that the 
Administration’s rat bill may not be the best 
approach to the problem, a problem which I 
am concerned about and which I think needs 
attention. Secretary Weaver was the only wit- 
ness in the two weeks-of hearings who testi- 
fied on the rat provisions of the Administra- 
tion's comprehensive bill—the director of the 
Public Health Service and other interested 
agencies did not appear. I believe that Con- 
gressman Reuss’ approach or the code en- 
forcement approach are eminently more 
sound than the bill which was defeated, and 
I—and I am sure many others who voted 
against. H.R. 11000—would have supported 
wholeheartedly a reasonable attack on the 
rat problem based on these ideas. 

I am sick and tired of this simplistic, naive 
demagoguery—this equation of voting 
against the rat bill with supporting suffering 
in the ghettos. I didn't think the issue was 
funny on the Floor, and I have little respect 
for those who thought this was a matter for 
laughing. But I don't think the reporting of 
these issues which has been confined to at- 
tacking the misplaced humor is funny 
either, I have equally little respect for those 
who have neither the time nor the energy 
to consider the Committee Report, the Hear- 
ings and the responsible views of those who 
voted against the bill, but who will scream 
to the heavens about Congress’ lack of con- 
cern for the problem. Are we going to operate 
on the basis of a serious study and discus- 
sion of the problems and careful, reasonable 
selection of the best way to solve them, or 
are we reduced to either voting for whatever 
the Administration sends down or “voting 
for rats“ or voting against helping the 
poor”? 

On August 9, 1967, WBBM-TV, chi- 
cago, III., editorially criticized opposition 
to the bill. An opposing point of view of 
Representative EDWARD J. DERWINSEI, of 
Illinois, was broadcast on August 11, as 
follows: 

The rat bill, which very properly was re- 
jected by the House, has received extraordi- 
nary press attention; but, unfortunately, a 
minimum of effective review of its defects. 

It is charged that Congress is completely 
indifferent to problems caused by rats and 
nothing is being done to control this men- 
ace. 
There are existing federal programs under 
the comprehensive Public Health Services 
Act, established in November, 1966, which 
provides over 100 million dollars in grants to 
states and cities to control diseases such as 
carried by rats—and they have been imple- 
mented in seven states. All Ilinois Republi- 
cans supported this bill, 

Other federal departments or agencies have 
rat control programs, which means that this 
proposed rat control measure was unneces- 
sary and actually would have hindered the 
administration of existing programs. Chicago 
has received over 2 million dollars for a 
pllot program under existing laws. 

Congressman Reuss, a Milwaukee Demo- 
crat, proposed that we add 20 million dollars 
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to that program instead of establishing an 
unnecessary, costly, conflicting new bu- 
reaucracy. 

He charged that the proposed bill would 
have established a costly program which 
would have confused local health depart- 
ments and would have interfered with the 
flexibility of the Milwaukee health program. 

Incidentally, by admission of committee 
witnesses, the rat bill would have served only 
2% per cent of our population. Thus, it 
would have been a typical great soclety “pie 
in the sky” program with promises far ex- 
ceeding results. 

The House action accidentally coincided 
with the peak of summer rioting which pro- 
duced the charge that defeat of this measure 
contributed to the riots. 

Both Milwaukee and Detroit, which suf- 
fered from riots have effective rat control 
programs which clearly disproves the charge 
that the rejection of the rat bill had any- 
thing to do with riots in those cities, 

A program to eradicate rats must involve 
cleaning up garbage in our cities, improving 
garbage disposal, and maintaining effective 
housing standards. 

Extermination of rats can be accomplished 
at the community level in coordination with 
functioning agencies, coupled with improved 
housing and sanitary habits in neighbor- 
hoods, and a new bureaucratic program would 
have strangled existing progress. 


Future Unlimited: Alabama ETV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, all 
Alabamians have reason to be proud of 
the excellent achievement of Alabama 
educational telecasting under the com- 
petent leadership of Mr. Raymond Hurl- 
bert, of Birmingham. The Alabama ETV 
network was the first in the Nation and 
continues to be the largest educational 
television network wholly owned by a 
State. Still expanding, within 1 month 
Alabama ETV will be available to 92 per- 
cent of the people of Alabama. 

In a recent editorial, the Birmingham 
News pointed up the unique contribution 
which Alabama ETV is making to the 
lives of the people of our State. It is in- 
cluded herewith, in the hope that this 
meritorious example will be a benefit ta 
other States, as follows: . 

Our SCHOLARLY Always 

In the last few years a new term—educa- 
tional television—has crept into our lan- 
guage. In Alabama we accept the term almost 
as a matter of fact, for it was this state which 
pioneered educational telecasting and today 
has the largest inter-connected ETV network 
in the world. 

Friday will mark still another expansion 
of the Alabama network with the dedication 
in Colbert County of the state's seventh ETV 
transmitting station, located at Crooked Oak 
between Florince and Russellville. 

The new station, WFIQ, will bring ETV to 
all of Lauderdale, Colbert, Lawrence, Frank- 
lin, Marion and Winston counties, and por- 
tions of Lamar, Fayette, Walker, Morgan and 
Limestone, Already, ETV is avallable to more 
than 85 per cent of the state's population. 
When WFIQ gets on the airways in Septem- 
ber, serving better than 375,000 persons, more 
than 92 percent of all Alabamians will be 
within reach of the network, 
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As Alabama ETV has expanded, the quality 
of its has improved. A typical 
day last week included programs on aviation, 
pottery, a teenage discussion of LSD and 
other drugs, medical facts for the aged, read- 
ing, variety entertainment, and a production 
of T. W. Robertson's play “Society.” There 
Was even a half-hour slanted entirely to the 
homemaker: How to prepare veal parmigiana, 
Hawalian fruit salad and baked carrots using 
spices from Mexico and Hawail, 

In addition to its programs of general in- 
terest, instructional television has its im- 
pact in the classroom. During the school year, 
instructional telecourses“ occupy the alr- 
ways from sign-on time at 8 in the morning 
until 2:30 in the afternoon, with programs 
designed for every grade level. More than 
376,000 pupils in Alabama regularly view 
ETV. Teacher education is still another facet 
of the programming. 

“Future Unlimited” is the slogan of a re- 
cent brochure put out by the Alabama ETV 
Network. The booklet calls attention to some 
of the new advances looming ahead, includ- 
ing color transmission, live interconnection 
with National Educational Television, and 
the possibility of satellite television, 

In terms of audience ratings, ETV can 
never hope to compete with Bonanza or Bat- 
man. But in the specialized job that it at- 
tempts to do, Alabama ETV stands in the 
highest national rankings. Events such as 
Friday's dedication will help keep it there. 


A Program for Better Law Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Police Conference of New 
York has recently proposed a 10-point 
program to assist police departments in 
their law-enforcement efforts. I think the 


proposals are excellent, particularly in 
light of the recent riots and violence in 
many of our urban centers. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the text of the proposed pro- 
gram: 

A PROGRAM FOR BETTER Law ENFORCEMENT 

In communications to Senators Kennedy 
and Javits, Governor Rockefeller, leaders of 
the State legislature and congressional repre- 
sentatives, the police conference of New 
York, Inc. with statewide headquarters in 
Albany, New York, representing over 50,000 
policemen, called for an immediate, inten- 
sive program of crime control by the Federal 
and State governments. 

In emphasizing the need for swift action 
to insure law and order, Al Sgaglione, presi- 
dent of the police conference, stated: “It is 
a long road ahead before we wipe out the 
root—causes of the riot epidemic 
our country. In the meantime, law-abiding 
citizens are living in constant fear. It is the 
obligation of our Federal and State govern- 
ments to insure the lives and properties of 
the citizens living in “tension areas’.” 

In answer to the many charges of police 
indecision in the recent riots, Sgaglione 
blamed political leaders who hesitated in or- 
dering police to enforce the law. “The law 
must be enforced swiftly and firmly if we are 
to protect the people,” he stated. “Looting 
must be treated as naked burglary; throwing 
a Molotov cocktail—as arson, and sniping as 
attempted murder—otherwise our system of 
law and order is in grave danger of collapse“ 
also commented Mr. Sgaglione. 
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In addition to urging the immediate Sen- 
ate passage of President Johnson's crime 
control bill recently passed by the House, the 
Police conference called for a 10-point pro- 


gram: 

(1) Boosting of minimum salary scales in 
New York State for police. 

“There are many municipalities in our 
State where police earn as little as $3,500 
per year” Sgaglione stated. “How can they 
attract even mediocre talent at that price?” 

(2) Special training for police in riot con- 
trol tactics. š 

(3) Strict Federal and State gun-control 
legislation, especially in the interstate traffic 
of firearms. 

(4) Legislation to make it a Federal crime 
to cross State lines in order to incite or 
participate in a riot. 

(5) Federal and State ald to local munici- 
palities to expand understaffed police forces 
and to provide modern equipment. 

(6) Extension of police jurisdiction allow- 
ing any policeman to make an arrest any- 
where in the State where a serious crime 
is being committed. This would also allow 
mutual assistance of men and equipment 
by neighboring police forces. 

(7) To permit wire-tapping under strict 
judicial supervision where a conspiracy to 
incite a riot is suspected, or the public 
safety is endangered. 

(8) Additional judges for the criminal 
courts to hear cases without the present 
delays and to make quick, firm decisions. 

(9) Representation by rank-and-file police 
on regional crime study commissions. 
Scaglione pointed out that of all the Na- 
tional and regional crime study groups, the 
Police who come in face-to-face contact 
with the troubled areas are conspicuously 
absent from these groups, 

(10) Review by the Supreme Court of 
their recent rulings regarding confessions 


pe have “hampered effective police 
work”, 


Soviet Seapower—Titan Unbound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, since 
Russia lacks a long history as a seafaring 
nation, many are prone to discount her 
seaward thrust of recent years. However, 
the fact is that since the end of World 
War I. the Soviet Union has trans- 
formed what was formerly a coastal de- 
fense force into a “blue water” offensive 
fleet by an accelerated buildup of all 
elements of national sea power—Navy, 
merchant marine, and fisheries. 

The intensity of the current Soviet 
maritime effort clearly demonstrates a 
very real appreciation of the concept 
of sea power and the geographical, polit- 
ical and economic mobility which such 
power affords a nation possessing it. 

The true purpose of this Soviet build- 
up at sea may not now be apparent. 
However, it should not be lightly dis- 
counted, since the fate of American ship- 
ping and that of our allies may well be 
determined by how effectively we inter- 
pret these Russian moves. 

The methodical manner in which the 
Russian bear is moving into the ocean 
lanes of world commerce also has a di- 
rect bearing upon the debate in recent 
years concerning the lack of Federal 
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leadership in our own maritime efforts. 
It is particularly significant when con- 
Sidering that in his state of the Union 
Message of January 1965, the President 
said that he would “recommend a new 
Policy for our merchant marine.” More 
than two and a half years have passed 
Since that Presidential statement was 
Made, and we in the Congress are still 
Waiting for submission of this “new” 
Maritime policy. Meanwhile, our posl- 
tion in the world maritime community 
has continued to degenerate at an ever- 
accelerating rate. 

On other occasions, I have inserted 
material of special merit in the RECORD 
Teporting upon this growing and poten- 
tial threat posed by the methodical buiid- 
up by the Soviet Union of its seapower. 
The following two articles, “Titan Un- 
bound—I,” and “Titan Unbound—II,” 
by Raymond Moley, which appeared in 
Newsweek on July 24 and August 7, 
respectively, are in my opinion of merit 
and worthy of commending to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The articles follow: 

[From Newsweek, July 24, 1967] 
Trran Unsounp—I 


(By Raymond Moley) 

The traditional concept of Russia, which 
still lingers in the minds of American states- 
men, is a great intercontinental land mass 
With a population of multiracial strains, 
Sinister and inscrutable, ever crowding upon 
its neighbors, but locked in by its lack of 
Warm-water exists to the world outside. A 
titan, stirring uneasily within and suspicious 
Of Western influence. It was so when Peter 
the Grest gingerly surveyed Western ways. 
But through two centuries until the revolu- 
tion it contented itself with harassing its 
neighbors, making alliances in Europe and 

them when its rulers chose. 

When attacked, as in 1812, Russia permitted 
Such aggressors to perish in its vastnesses 
and cold. And even in our century, when it 
Was racked by internal convulsions, Western 
eyes, except those of the most perceptive, 
looked on with passive indifference. 

Then, when the cold war started in the 
late 1940s, we and our Western allies came to 
be alarmed by Soviet demonstrations of 
Scientific progress and military might. We 
Conceived the threat to be directed against 
Western Europe, Japan and the United States 
On land and in space and through subversion 
by Communist propaganda. 

Our reaction has been to match the Soviet's 
Military potential and by massive foreign aid 
8 Soviet influence in needy coun- 

es 


We cannot deny the danger in such projec- 
tions of power and influence nor the need 
tor countermeasures. 

THE STRATEGY OF SEAPOWER 


What we see superficially are Soviet policies 
to exacerbate centers of conflict over the 
World, to make grand gestures in space, to 
Tattle missiles and to poison world opinion by 
Propaganda glorifying Russian scientific 
Progress and vilifying the West as imperial 
and colonial. 

But beyond those diversionary tactics Is a 
major design rooted in the Kremlin's com- 
Prehension of seapower, a key to breaking out 
of landlocked isolation. Soviet strategists 
have been literate people. They have read in 
history that ever since Rome overcame 
Carthage, despite Hannibal's genius, the 
Nations that have been dominant have been 
Powerful on the sea, commercially and mili- 
tarily. Nothing in our day has changed that. 

Seapower is a nation’s ability to project its 
identity into the seven seas—its commercial 
potential in peace; in war, its fighting ships. 
To employ to its advantage its capacity to 
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use the seas—a navy, merchant ships, ship- 
yards, seaports, a fishing industry and marine 
science and engineering. 

Sometime before the death of Stalin four- 
teen years ago, the strategists in the Kremlin 
decided upon seapower as a national policy. 
Once made, that policy became binding upon 
all of Stalin’s successors. 

In creating long-term policy, a totalitarian 
police state has certain advantages over free 
or, if you will, democratic states. For it has 
continuity In its self-perpetuating oligarchy 
undisturbed by popular infiuences. Here, 
Presidents and Congresses make not policies 
but expedients as political tides change. 

INTERNATIONAL PURPOSES 


Since commercial intercourse is the basis 
of seapower, major wars must be avoided. 
At first, at least, the building of a navy is 
designed for defense and the possible de- 
struction of an enemy's commerce. The 
Kaiser, who sought seapower, made the mis- 
take of building a navy for offense against 
the British Navy and failed in the test. 

Soviet strategy has considered that. In 
addition to building defensive naval forces, 
the U.S.S.R. has concentrated on accumulat- 
ing a vast merchant fleet with all the auxil- 
lary facilities. Soviet programs have been 
models of efficiency and determination, di- 
rected to political, military, economic and 
scientific ends. 

The earlier ships were built for purely 
domestic needs. But now ships are being 
launched for a complex of international 
pu 5 

V. G. Bakayev, Soviet Minister of Sea 
Transport, has emphasized the economic 
value of the program, especially to acquire 
for the Soviet more and more foreign cur- 
rency. But he added that by “participating 
in the foreign-trade shipments between 
Many countries of the world, the Soviet 
sailors contribute to the expansion of the 
international ties with the USS.R.” The 
role played in international economic rela- 
tions creates, as another Russian put it, “a 
new alignment of forces” in the world. 

Russian maritime policy is well designed 
to achieve supremacy at sea in relatively few 
years. In another piece I shall supply the 
details of this new phase of the cold war. 


[From Newsweek, Aug. 7, 1967] 
Trran Unsounp—II 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In a piece two weeks ago I noted that a 
major, probably the major, long-term policy 
of the Soviet Union is to stay out of a great 
war, and, by developing a massive sea poten- 
tial, to break out of its traditional land- 
locked isolation. That policy, created even 
before the death of Stalin fourteen years 
ago, has been binding upon all Russian lead- 
ers since. Some five-year economic plans have 
fallen short. But naval strength and sea- 
going commerce have even outpaced their 
original objectives. 

At the end of World War II the Soviet 
merchant fleet was insignificant. When 
Stalin died in 1953 his governments 500 
ships aggregated 1.5 million gross registered 
tons. Then maritime policy accelerated, and 
in five years an 80 per cent increase was 
made. That brought Russia into twelfth 
place among maritime nations. A seven-year 
plan began in 1959, and the fleet expanded 
to 7,290,000 gross tons, with 1,437 ships. 

The economic potential of a merchant 
marine is measured not only in the number 
of units and total tonnage but in age. A 
technological revolution is a swift destroyer. 
Here the Russians, bullding from little, have 
a great competitive advantage. In 1964, 48 
per cent of their dry-cargo ships and 63 per 
cent of their tankers were less than four 
years old. Only 22 per cent of the total were 
more than nineteen years old. 


AMERICA, THE OBSOLETE 


The Soviet design to penetrate into all 
sorts of nations is shown by the great sult- 
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ability of their fleet. They have technically 
advanced ships in trade with the industrial- 
ized West, shallow-draft vessels necessary 
for the ports of North Vietnam and for the 
most primitive ports of small or underdevel- 
oped countries, supertankers to carry oil to 
African states and Asia and sophisticated 
vessels for paramilitary support. Her trawl- 
ers are everywhere, as are survey and re- 
search vessels. More than a hundred times 
a month Soviet ships have been furrowing 
the Suez Canal. The Soviet Minister of Sea 
Transport has said that ships flying the 
hammer and sickle call at 600 ports in 91 
countries, only thirteen of which are Com- 
munist and 51 of which are underdeveloped. 
Russia's many shipyards have worked long 
hours. The U.S.S.R. has also patronized the 
shipyards of Finland, Yugoslavia, East and 
West Germany, Japan, Italy, Poland, Sweden, 
Holland, Britain, Denmark—a good customer 
paying billions in cash and meticulously 
abiding by contracts. 

The American active merchant marine is 
overwhelmingly obsolete—70 per cent of 
World War II vintage. To meet our needs in 
Vietnam, decayed relics are hauled out from 
the rusty reserves. They break down and are 
towed into port. These ships are the stigmata 
of our maritime sickness. The building pro- 
gram, which the Maritime Administration 
describes as proceeding “at a deliberate 
[snail's] pace,“ Is 100 ships behind schedule. 
A baker’s dozen are delivered annually. Last 
year 109 of the reserve fleet were turned into 
scrap. There is a great tanker and bulk car- 
rier fleet built for American owners and sail- 
ing under many flags, and some serve in the 
war in Vietnam. But their contribution to 
American employment is mainly a bonanza 
to admiralty lawyers. 

MONUMENTAL CHALLENGE 

The Maritime Administration’s figures on 
deliveries of new merchant ships are most 
significant. The U.S.S.R. added 100 new ves- 
sels in 1966 and in addition received 55 trans- 
fers from satellite countries. The U.S.A. 
added thirteen. Robert L. Nichols, in “A Sur- 
vey of Russian Shipping,” derived from Rus- 
sian sources, notes that in a single year the 
Russians added more new ships than the 
USA. built in five years, Only 386 ships 
have been bullt for the U.S. flag since 1947. 
But even more important so far as the future 
is concerned is the fact that as of May 1966 
the Soviet had 581 ships under construction 
or on order. 

Jane's Fighting Ships, 1966-67" makes 
particular reference to the Soviet Union's 
2,000 merchant ships aggregating 9.5 million 
gross tons as an adjunct of naval 
Her naval forces are now deployed on a world- 
wide scale. Her merchant fleet is “twice as 
big numerically and four times the size in 
capacity as it was only a decade ago, and is 
now the sixth largest in the world . . . the 
time has now come when [Russia] can ex- 
ploit the oceans to the full.” 

The U.SS.R. seeks not only ro- 
turns but the multiplication of influence 
everywhere. Landlocked isolation is gone for- 
ever. Seapower is a reality and, to Americans, 
a monumental challenge. 


Is DOD Becoming Overcivilianized? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the civil- 
ianization of the Department of Defense 


has proceeded to greater lengths under 
its present Secretary. Seems like the 
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matter should be looked into as called 
for by the following editorial appearing 
in Armed Forces Journal on August 26: 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
(By Louls Stockstill) 


It’s about time some Congressional com- 
mittee took a long and careful look at the 
Defense Department civilian build-up. 

As we have pointed out in recent reports, 
more than 200,000 permanent civilian 
workers have been added to the DoD payroll 
since Secretary of Defense McNamara took 
office, and civilian payroll costs have 
mounted $2.3-billion. 

The largest part of the increase, DoD 
claims, results from the demands of the Viet- 
nam war. Part of the increase stems from the 
DoD “civilianization” program, 
designed to convert thousands of military 
billets into civil service jobs. 

When questioned about the civilian 
growth within the Defense Department, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Robert N. An- 
thony told the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee that DoD will save $122-million in 
FY 68 through the conversion of 78,322 Jobs. 
He sald it costs $1,567 less for each civilian 
than for the military man he replaces. 

How did he arrive at this figure? Well, he 

the cost per man-year” for a civilian 
681; multiplied by 78,322 positions, this 
totals $4449 million. The cost per man- 
year” for a military billet is $5,528; multi- 
plied by 78,322 positions, this totals $433- 
million. But, he said, you have to add the 
military “tail” (the training and support as- 
sociated with the military “which a civilian 
does not have”) of $74.6-million. This boosts 
the military total to $507.6-million includ- 
ing @423.5-million in pay and allowances and 
$84.1-million for support costs such as 


istration support, 
moving and facilities support, etc.” 

And then, he added, you have to crank-in 
$60.1-million for “retirement liability” for 
the military group, for a total cost of $567.7- 
million for the 78,322 positions. Thus, a sav- 
ings of $122.8-million, since the civilian re- 
placements will cost only $444.9-milllon. 

We doubt if that explanation would sat- 

any member of the Congress who has 
read and ponder it. Surely it would 
at least a few questions. 

Are we to assume that the civilians re- 
quire no “security investigation” for which 
man is being charged? Don't 
civilians receive the 


some fairly liberal transportation and mov- 
ing allowances for civilian employees of the 
Government? 

And what about retirement costs? Secre- 


present value of his retirement costs.” 

Hmmmmm. Interesting. But we wonder 
why, then, the Federal civillan employee's 
retirement fund currently is §50-billion in 
debt. If it’s all funded and accounted for 
and tied up in a neat little , some- 
one has been doing pretty sloppy book- 
keeping. 

And we also wonder how Secretary An- 
thony arrived at the $5,681 “per man-year” 
cost of the individual civilian worker. 

As a spot check, we examined the pay of 
the 2700 permanent civilian employees in 
the OSD Family Housing Office. The syer- 
age pay of this group (not counting the top- 
salaried officials) is more than $6,000. And 
then we took a look at the Office of Civil 
Defense. The 849 permanent employees of 
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that office earn an average of more than 
$12,000 each. And then we glanced at the 
budget account for “RDT&E, Defense Agen- 
cles, where the 981 permanent employees 
earn average salaries of more than $8,500. 

Admittedly, we don't know much about 
“man-years” and “tails” and things like that, 
and it may be that Mr. Anthony has a solid 
case, and that we're only confusing the issue 
But if so, we would like to see a better ex- 
planation and some answers to some of the 
questions which seem so obvious, if only on 
the surface. 

We trust that Congress will do some fur- 
ther probing. 


The Urban Coalition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Urban Coalition held an emergency 
meeting here in Washington. The prob- 
lems these outstanding citizens discussed 
and gave appropriate attention to are 
some of the most fundamental concerns 
of our society. Our urban ills demand our 
highest priorities, for the health of our 
Nation is dependent on the health of our 
citizens. 

The Right Reverend John E. Hines, 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America, gave an inter- 
esting and provocative talk to the Urban 
Coalition last Thursday. Bishop Hines 
clearly delineated certain of our basic 
problems and offered some possible solu- 
tion to those problems. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the text of 
Bishop Hines’ speech so that my col- 
leagues may be aware of his interesting 
and important comments: 

EMERGENCY CONVOCATION: THE URBAN 

COALITION 
(Statement by the Right Reverend John E. 

Hines, Presiding Bishop, the Protestant 

Episcopal Church of America, Washington, 

D.C., August 24, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman, Members of this Convoca- 
tion: It Is with genuine reluctance that I 
attempt to speak as a representative of the 
“religious community” to the critical and, 
I believe, decisive issues made painfully un- 
forgettable in the shock and horror and loss 
of a rioting people in the cities of this land, 
I am reluctant because no one person can 
speak for the so-called religious sector or 
community—a description which, incident- 
ally, I cannot defend. I am reluctant because 
the image of the Churches, at least in the 
years past, too often has been one of a moral 
and spiritual bastion from which, from 
time to time, have been issued divine direc- 
tives and ethical Judgments to which men 
and women have been called to conform or 
run the risk of being irretrievably lost. While 
this Is a caricature of the churches and will 
be recognized as such by people of a broad 
understanding, like all caricatures, there is 
enough truth showing to prove a point. And 
that point is not reassuring. 

I am reluctant because mere human be- 
ings seem entitled to convincing answers to 
the dilemmas and frustrations and agonies 
of people imprisoned by desperate circum- 
stances from a channel for God's might in- 
tervention in His world of men, in justice, 
love and reconciliation—which channel his- 
torically the churches have claimed to be— 
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and I am reluctant because we of the 
churches have demonstrated that we do not 
have the answers, at least not in the form 
of discernible specifics, to alleviate the basic 
hopelessness, the despair of becoming, the 
powerlessness, and the loss of human dignity 
which are clearly the root of the Negro’s 
rebellious protestations and subsequent vio- 
lence. 

No, I am afraid that we have unwittingly 
demonstrated that we are part of the problem 
inasmuch as the sickness of our society is our 
sickness also. And our brokenness, high- 
lighted by our fears for our own survival, our 
institutional status, our insularity from the 
suffering and hostility of other members of 
the human family, betrays the fact that, 
far from being equipped to exercise the role 
of the physician to the illness of mankind, 
we should be sensitive to the biblical in- 
junction, “Physician, heal thyself!" 

Let us be honest and acknowledge that we 
are here primarily because we have been 
shocked and bewildered by the horror that 
is Watts and Newark and Detroit and Mil- 
waukee and New Haven and other urban 
centers of a nation whose forefathers fought 
for the right of self-determination, for the 
rights and dignity of every human being, 
for freedom under law, for deliverance from 
discrimination and for a dream which for 
nearly two centuries now has been a torch 
to which the oppressed and shackled could 
look up in hope. We are here because violence 
has rudely shattered our complacency about 
something basic that we had taken for 
granted. 

Let us be clear that lawlessness and vio- 
lence are frightfully destructive and are not 
to be condoned as such. But let us be equally 
aware that men can become prisoners of the 
law unjustly, for the process of law which 
is abused into an instrument of oppression 
by insensitive men of power, thus rigidly pro- 
hibiting the rightful process of change which 
could bring healing to the body sores and 
spiritual cancers that affect mankind, soon 
faces the rude awakening, namely, that des- 
perate and despairing human beings will re- 
volt against the tyrannous character of such 
law, Inasmuch as they have no other recourse 
open to them by which their wrongs may be 
redressed. The beneficiaries of order and do- 
mestic tranquility must understand this, in- 
deed must learn to deal sympathetically and 
constructively with it without hypocrisy or 
illusion or pretense, and to respond to the 
violence of frustrated hopelessness. For the 
application of increased restrictive power 
only is to compound the root causes of aliena- 
tion, abandon the responsible role of recon- 
ciliation and destroy the God-given bonds of 
relatedness by which men belong to each 
other inseparably and irrevocably. 

Secretary General U Thant has said, “The 
truth, the central stupendous truth about 
developed countries today is that they can 
have—in anything but the shortest run— 
the kind and scale of resources they decide 
to have. . . It Is no longer resources that 
limit decisions. It is the decision that makes 
the resources. This is the fundamental rev- 
olutionary change—perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary mankind has eyer known.” I believe 
those words are accurate. I believe their 
truth places a moral question of unprece- 
dented dimensions before the conscience of 
America, It is no longer a question of wheth- 
er we shall do a few good things for the 
victims of a kind of givenness composed of 
powerlessness and poverty and hunger and 
rats and illiteracy and unemployment and 
second-class citizenship and hopelessness 80 
deep it can find expression only through riots 
and destruction. The question now is: Shall 
we mobilize our capacity for wiping these 
shameful conditions off the face of this na- 
tion and this planet or shall we choose other 
priorities? For the first time in history we are 
called to leadership and responsibility in the 

n of the capacity to eliminate the 
basic conditions themselves. 
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On December 7th. 1966. the General As- 
sembly of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ In the U.S.A, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, we recognize that millions of 
persons are living without access to an equi- 
table share of our nation’s abundance in 
terms of adequate housing, education and 
job training employment, as well as health 
and medical services; and 

Whereas billions of dollars of our nation's 
economic resources and a concentration of 
Manpower resources are required to estab- 
lish full equality of opportunity; and 

Whereas our present set of national eco- 
nomic priorities of defense, space explora- 
tion and the production of super-sonic air 
transport must not be allowed to impede the 
achievement of social justice for people; 
therefore be it, 

Resolved, that we, the General Assembly of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., call upon the President 
and the Congress of the United States to use 
our nation’s economic resources so as to give 
the highest priority to programs designed to 
provide for full equality of opportunity. 

We need the kind of government programs 
which reflect a massive change in national 
Priorities and we need the kind of funding 
that will prevent those programs from being 
empty promises only. The executive and the 
legislative branches of our government has a 
clear responsibility. But unless the private 
sector similarly changes its own priorities, the 
task will not be accomplished. Recognition of 
ghetto community organizations as legitimate 
agents of the poor, guaranteed annual in- 
come for all citizens, costly motivational and 

g programs for the unemployed and 
the underemployed, location of manufactur- 
ing plants where the jobs are needed, up- 
Ward mobility for our Negro brethren—all 
these are overdue, The religious institutions 
are now to awake to their obli- 
gation to invest the large sums in their care 
according to the prime criterion of respon- 
sibility to the total community and all its 
Citizens. 

It would be refreshing if this Convocation 
facing ite responsibility seriously as I know 
it will, would be emphatic and unequivocal 
about the right of the power, and to an ef- 
fective voice in decisions that affect their 
destiny. The more we permit the dilution of 
the principle of maximum feasible partic- 
ipation: even in a gathering such as this or, 
more importantly, in legislation designed to 
aid the poverty-ridden sector of this country, 
the less credible we appear to men and 
Women struggling with their misery—and the 
less likely we are to build our part of a bridge 
between our alienation. The basic dignity of 
man demands of us a new style of operation 
in which we confess our lack of answers and 
acknowledge our lack of right to prescribe 
What is good for our brothers! For the best of 
well-intentioned is doomed to 
failure of it does not from the outset involve 
those whom it would benefit! 

But—as the World Council of Churches 
Report on the Church and Society reminds 
us: 


“Violence is very much a reality in our 
World both the overt use of force to oppress 
and the invisible violence perpertrated upon 
People who ... still are the victims of re- 
Pression and unjust soclal systems. There- 
fore the question often emerges today, 
whether the violence that sheds blood in 
Planned revolutions may not be a lesser evil 
than the violence which, though bloodless, 
condemns whole populations to perennial 
despair,” 

Someone has suggested that the tremen- 
dous job that stands before us depends al- 
most entirely upon two factors: men and 
money. His point, in part, is that enormous 
numbers of people must be recruited to do 
a tremendous variety of jobs simultane- 
ously, And there can be no doubt about that! 
What is less distinguishable is that any 
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amount of money can make the decisivs dif- 
ference! What Detroit... for example... 
seems to be telling us is that poverty is more 
a state of mind than material want. This is 
what the great prophets of the Bible also 
said! 

What makes poor people poor (most of 
whom are also black) as Mr. Roy Wilkins has 
reminded us, is “a kind of anguished culture 
that is almost impossible for people outside 
to comprehend.” To which the Editor of 
“Commonweal” adds; The anguished culture 
refers to the fact that vast numbers of black 
Americans, and particularly their dynamic 
nucleus, the youth, feel no sense of identity 
with this nation. ... Their sights were en- 
couraged to broaden with the Supreme Court 
decision on school integration thirteen years 
ago... but the realization of identity has not 
accelerated apace. Perhaps they are earning 
more money. Perhaps more of them have jobs. 
Perhaps a few. are training for skilled posts. 
But they don’t really belong in the White 
Man's society, and that is what hurts in- 
finitely more than whatever solace ts offered 
by their material improvement.” What is 
being said is that no antipoverty program 
will work unless, and until poverty itself is 
re-defined, and ministered to, in human 
rather than material terms alone. 


Meat Inspection Standards Must Be 
Strengthened in the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the evi- 
dence developed during recent hearings 
by the House Agriculture Committee on 
HR. 12144, to expand Federal meat in- 
spection standards, emphasizes the ur- 
gency for stringent new safeguards for 
the protection of the public, and partic- 
ularly for the protection of the poor 
and lower income families, against the 
sale and use of contaminated meat for 
human consumption. 

While it appears, from the informa- 
tion available, that the committee's pro- 
posal does represent some strengthening 
of the Agriculture Department’s author- 
ity to control processed meat producers, 
it also appears that the proposal leaves 
practically untouched the commercial 
animal slaughtering houses which sell 
meat within State borders. 

It is authoritatively revealed that 
about 25 percent of the country’s com- 
mercially processed meat producers and 
some 15 percent of the commercially 
slaughtered animals—19 million head a 
year—are not now covered by Federal 
inspection standards because they travel 
only in intrastate commerce. It is signif- 
icant to note that only 25 of our 50 
States presently require State meat in- 
spection and Agriculture experts have 
testified that virtually none of the State 
regulations match the Federal stand- 
ards of meat inspection to insure that 
the animals are not dead, dying or de- 
cayed before they are slaughtered. 

Mr. Speaker, while no legislator has 
any desire to interfere with, or unduly 
intrude upon, the fair and legitimate 
service operations of any segment of in- 
dustry in this country, we, nevertheless, 
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do have the obligation to reasonably pro- 
tect the health and safety of our citi- 
zens, and very especially the poorer citi- 
zens and families, against the poisonous 
selfishness of the unscrupulous few. 

From all the authoritative informa- 
tion and testimony available, it quite 
clearly appears that, in the very serious 
public interest, the great majority of 
slaughterhouses must be subjected to 
Federal inspection standards and I would 
urge my colleagues to focus their most 
conscientious legislative attention upon 
this problem and its urgency when the 
subject comes before the House in the 
near future. 


Fairchild Hiller’s C-123 Has Important 
Role in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, as concern for the situation 
of the United States in Vietnam con- 
tinues we very often do not have the 
opportunity to familiarize ourselves with 
the “inside” operations and maneuvers 
which compose the day-to-day life of 
war itself. 

In an article which appeared in the 
Aviation Week and Space Technology 
magazine, Mr. Cecil Brownlow gives an 
interesting and detailed account of the 
importance of the airlift to the survival 
and success of ground operations. Mr. 
Brownlow devotes particular attention 
to the C—123, an aircraft developed by 
the Fairchild Hiller Aircraft Division 
located in nearby Hagerstown, Md. I wish 
to commend and congratulate Fairchild 
Hiller for the valuable contribution 
which it has made to the military and 
industrial development of the United 
States. 

Mr. Brownlow’s article follows: 

VIET GROUND EFFORT KEYED ro Amir BASE 
(By Cecil Brownlow) 

Tan Son Nuvt, Viernam.—Alriift provides 
the baseline of survival and success for the 
allied ground forces struggling in the morass 
of the half-light war in South Vietnam. 

“This war would come to a screeching halt 
without airlift,” Air Force Brig. Gen. William 
C. Moore, Jr., commander of the 834th Air 
Div. here, recently told Aviation Week & 
Space Technology. Other top air and ground 
commanders in South Vietnam agree. 

Airlift as a whole has provided the capa- 
bility of overfiying Viet Cong ambushes and 
supporting isolated or besieged units. It has 
directly supported major allied ground ac- 
tions such as the recent sweeps through war 
zones "C" and D near Saigon, two areas 
that had remained under firm Communist 
control for more than 20 years. 

Army helicopters moving troops directly 
into action from their staging areas and pro- 
vide some logistics backup as well. Respon- 
sibility for bulk movements, however, in- 
cluding emergency resupply, rests primarily 
with the 834th Div., with its fleet of Fair- 
child C—123s and recently inherited de Havil- 
land of Canada C-7A Caribous plus a com- 
plement of Lockheed C-130 turboprop trans- 
ports sent here on a rotational basis, Work 
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of the 834th is augmented by the six Cari- 
bous of the Royal Australian Air Force here 
plus the transport wing of the Vietnamese 
Air Force equipped with Douglas C-47s. 

In a war such as this, where there are no 
front lines per se and where there are no 
absolutely secure areas as such, the require- 
ment for airlift is self-evident. The relative 
paucity of it was a major factor behind 
France's loss of Vietnam and the remainder 
of its holdings in Indo China in the early 
1950s. At present, only about 31% of South 
Vietnam’s railroad network is open in any 
form for use by the allies. Most of this is 
available during daylight hours only and 
subject to frequent Viet Cong sabotage and 
harassment. The same holds true for the 
country’s highway and road net, although 
the situation here has improved somewhat in 
recent months. 

To accomplish its task, the 834th depends 
upon a normal aircraft completement of: 

Four C-123 squadrons of the 315th Air 
Commando Wing stationed at Bien Hoa. A 
fifth C-123 unit of the 315th, the 12th Air 
Commando Sqdn., is used for “Ranch Hand” 
defoliation and “Trail Dust” crop-destruc- 
tion missions. 

Six C-7A Caribou squadrons of the 483rd 
Troop Carrier Wing headquartered at Cam 
Ranh Bay. Under terms of an earlier Penta- 
gon agreement, the Army on Jan. 1 reluc- 
tantly turned over the C—7s to the Air Force. 
The transfer engendered bitterness here on 
the part of some Army commanders, who re- 
garded the move as a USAF power grab. 
Previously, they also had had the Caribous at 
their direct beck and call, and they feared 


Some Atr Force officials, in turn, privately 
the Army with deliberately running 
aircraft to the maximum and pushing 
beyond their normal overhaul 
or to the transfer in hopes that the 
effort would take an at-least- 
p under USAF control. Gen. Moore 
commanders, however, are deter- 
to see that the C-7 utilization rate 
p rather than down, and initial re- 
dicate that this is being accomplished. 
-four C-130s from the 315th Air Div. 
Tachikawa, Japan, that rotate into South 
Vietnam on a temporary-duty basis. Normal 
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In addition, the 834th also has under its 
command the 2nd Aerial Port Group, which 
is responsible for the loading, off-loading 
and manifesting of troops and cargo. 

The aircraft of the 834th serve some 200 
airfields” in South Vietnam as well as 
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troops. Capabilities of the fields range from 
dual 10,000-ft. concrete runways to hastily- 
slashed-out 1,000-ft. red-dust strips of dirt 
or laterite. The latter are in the majority. 
Of the 197 “fields” being served by the 834th 
im a recent month, only 10 possessed any 
night-lighting capabilities whatsoever. 

Many must be reached by flying low-level, 
hazardous courses between hill lines from 
which the Viet Cong often snipe at an air- 
craft during its approach and departure. 
Since USAF transports began operating here 
on a regular basis in the early 1960s, they 
have been struck well over 500 times by Viet 
Cong ground fire. 

This figure, however, includes hits taken by 
“Ranch Hand” and “Trail Dust“ aircraft, 
which provide particularly-tempting targets 
to the Communist snipers because of the low 
speeds and altitudes at which they must fly. 


aganda 
charge that the aircraft are engaged in “bac- 
teriological warfare,” the Air Force also often 
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alerts the population of an area well before 
the spray aircraft arrives so that they can 
evacuate if they desire. Unfortunately, the 
notice also serves to alert the Viet Cong 
gunners, 

The C-130, capable of carrying payloads up 
to 30,000 lb., currently is moving the bulk 
of the cargo being airlifted in South Viet- 
nam. For routine operations, the C-130 is re- 
stricted to air strips and bases having run- 
ways with a minimum length of 3,000 ft. On 
an emergency basis, however, the aircraft 
have operated into strips with lengths rang- 
ing down to 1,900 ft., including runways 
hastily laid out among the trees of aban- 
doned French-owned rubber plantations. 

The C-123Bs normally are restricted to 
runways having a length of at least 1,900 
ft., but this ruling also is stretched on oc- 
casion when the resupply need is urgent. 
Maximum payload of the B model is 10,000 
lb., and is used extensively here in the sup- 
port of remote Army Special Forces camps. 

The Caribous, with a 56,000-lb. payload 
capability, are used primarily to service the 
smaller strips with runway lengths of 2,000 
ft. or less. Normal minimum runway length 
for the C—7A is about 1,200 ft., but, again, 
this can be lowered to 1,000 ft. and below if 
the tactical situation demands. In a recent 
month under USAF control, the Caribous 
flew cargo and passengers Into 162 of the 197 
fields being utilized by the 834th. 

The smaller airfields used by the 0-130 
and C-123 have been divided into three cate- 
gories. Type One includes three different con- 

tions, all with a minimum width of 40 
ft—a 2,000-ft.-long dirt runway, a 1,900-ft. 
laterite strip and a plerced-steel-planking 
(PSP) unit with a length of 1,600 ft. All three 
have been used by the C—123. 

DIRT RUNWAYS 


Type Two includes dirt runways with a 
length of 2,300 ft. or 1,900-ft.-long PSP 
units. Minimum width for both is 50 ft. 
These runways can be used by the C-130 as 
well as the C-123. 

Type Three consists of runways 3,000 ft. 
in length composed of either PEP or laterite 
or 2,500 ft. of packed dirt. Minimum width is 
60 ft. Type Three is used routinely by the 
C-130 and the C-123. 

Here's how the operational figures for the 
three aircraft types of the 834th totaled out 
in one recent and comparatively light 
month: 

C-130—8,221 sorties in 6,102 flying hours 
carrying a total payload of 46,093 tons, 96,921 
passengers and 34,463 tons of cargo. 

C~123—8,048 sorties in 5,066 flying hours 
carrying a total payload of 22,574 tons. 70,886 

and 14,068 tons of cargo. 

C~7A—12,451 sorties in 7,545 flying hours 
carrying a total payload of 17,269 tons, 82,239 
passengers and 7,400 tons of cargo. 

C-123K VERSION 


The capabilities and utilization of the C- 

123 will be improved markedly with the full 
introduction of the 76 modified K versions of 
the aircraft scheduled for this theater. The 
first of these aircraft, with an augmenting 
General Electric J85-17 turbine engine posi- 
tioned outboard of each of the standard re- 
ciprocating powerplants, recently arrived in 
South Vietnam (AW&ST May 1, p. 57). The 
J85-17s have a maximum thrust of 2,850 Ib, 
each. 
The K version will boost the C-123's pay- 
load capability by 3,400 Ib. and permit it to 
operate from substantially-smaller strips 
than those now utilized, according to 834th 
Officials here. The B model, as an example, re- 
quires approximately 7,000 ft. from the be- 
ginning of a takeoff roll to reach an altitude 
of 450 ft. the C-123K can be at this altitude 
after only 1,200 ft. 

Aside from permitting the aircraft to oper- 
ate from smaller fields, the improved climb 
capabilitiy also will help the aircraft to climb 
beyond the range of the Viet Cong snipers 
who often hide off the thresholds of runways 
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to take pot shots at Incoming and departing 
aircraft. 
834TH WORKLOAD 

The workload of the 834th generally has 
kept pace with the step-by-step buildup or 
escalation of the U.S. effort and forces in 
South Vietnam, In January, 1966, the divi- 
sion transported a total of 107,250 tons, in- 
cluding cargo, mail and passengers (see table, 
p. 89). The cargo/mall figure stood at 80,696 
tons as compared with the 14,384 tons 
brought into the country by the Military 
Airlift Command (MAC). For December, the 
total tonnage for the division stood at 179,- 
260 and, for January, with the Caribous op- 
erating under USAF control, at 185,003. 

The cargo represented by these figures is 
diverse to say the least, ranging from ur- 
gently-required ammunition to livestock on 
the hoof for units of the Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam. 

While the 834th operates under the direct 
control of the 7th Air Force here, the em- 
ployment of its aircraft is determined by the 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(MACY), the top U.S. military headquarters 
in South Vietnam. The MAOV-established 
mission priorities for the 834th are: 

Priority 1—Unplanned movement of troops 
into combat. 

Priority 2—Unplanned movement of cargo 
into combat. 

Priority 3—Materiel or troops essential to 
the success of an operational mission. 

Priority 4—Equipment without which the 
success of a mission might be impaired. 

Priority 5—Administrative troop move- 
ments. 

Priority 6—Routine resupply. 

Priority 7—Training flights. 

PREPLANNED MISSIONS 

Priority 4, 5, 6 and 7 missions normally are 
preplanned from one to several days before 
they are to be flown. Priority 1, 2 and 3 mis- 
sions, on the other hand, generally are as- 
signed on a near-immediate basis, and, to 
obtain the necessary aircraft to conduct 
these, preplanned flights often have to be 
diverted or canceled. For the top three pri- 
orities, an emergency airlift request net re- 
cently was established to short-circuit the 
normal, sometimes cumbersome, calls for aid 
from the ground forces. 

Under emergency net procedures, a request 
initiated at the battalion level is transmitted 
to the divisional tactical air control party and 
to the fleld force (corps) headquarters: si- 
multaneously. If approved at these levels, 
it goes to the responsible direct air support 
center (DASC) responsible for the area. The 
DASC then funnels the request into the 
Mac combat operations center. At the same 
time, the 834th’s airlift control center (ACC) 
is alerted so that it can begin to round up 
the necessary aircraft and crews and be pre- 
pared for the mission if MACV gives a final 
approval. Normal time required from the 
initiation of the request until the first air- 
craft are airborne is 3 hr. 

In the past, the ACC was not formally 
notified of a pending mission until after it 
had received MACV approval. On occasion, 
with each unit up the chain of command 
weighing and approving the proposal be- 
fore passing it along, as many as 22 hr. 
were consumed before the ACC received any 
notification. It then had to search for the 
crews and aircraft to fulfill the requirement, 

In one recent move, the 834th was called 
upon by MAC to a 2,800-man bri- 
gade plus 4.5 million 1b. of equipment and 
supplies in support of a major operation 
within five days. The designated landing 
strip was 3,000-ft. runway at Kontum in the 
central highlands area of South Vietnam. 
After recelpt of the order, Gen. Moore prom- 
ised that it would be accomplished in not 
more than 72 hr. Actual time required to 
contplete the move from the time it was 
initiated was 47hr. 35 min. 

Using 12 C-130s during the daylight hours 
and 6-8 at night because of the limited fa- 
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cilities at Kontum, the mission was accom- 
plished in 198 sorties for an average of one 
every 13 min. 

A temporary lighting system was strung 
along the runway for the night operations, 
and a mobile Army ground control approach 
(GCA) system was moved in to monitor the 
flights during periods of marginal weather. 

While the majority of supplies flown are 
into existing air strips, some are paradropped 
to the more remote units. The relatively new 
Precision low-altitude drop system (PLADS) 
and the low-altitude parachute ejection sys- 
tem (LAPES) (awast Mar. 28, 1965, p. 92) 
also have been used here on an experimental 
basis in recent months. Developed at 
USAF’s Tactical Air Warfare Center at Eglin 
AFB, Fla, the accuracy and reliability of 
PLADS and LAPES do not yet have the full 
confidence of the Army commanders here. 
Once this is overcome, however, the 834th 
plans to make greater use of the two deliv- 
ery techniques. 
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The 834th as such was formed on Oct. 15 
as a successor to the former 315th Air Com- 
mando Group, a subordinate unit to the 
315th Air Diy. in Japan, The distance be- 
tween Japan and the Army user in South 
Vietnam, however, made the command and 
control system somewhat cumbersome and 
the response times to unexpected require- 
ments sometimes overly long. 

This was particularly true in view of the 
U.S. buildup. The group's strength also had 
grown to the point where the divisional des- 
ignation was appropriate. 

The aerial port operations, also formerly 
supervised from Japan, now have been placed 
under the control of the 834th, “and we've 
already seen improvements,” according to 
Officials here. Sub-units of the 2nd Aerial 
Port Group include the 8th Aerial Port 
Sqdn. at Tan Son Nhut, the 14th at Cam 
Ranh Bay and the 15th at DaNang as well 
as mobile teams for the forward operating 
strips. 


MAC/834TH AIR DIVISION WORKLOAD—VIETNAM 


Cargo/mail 


Month (1966) 805 


MAC 


Navy Flyer Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lt. Comdr. Fred H. Gates H., a naval 
aviator, was recently killed while he was 
en route to Vietnam. I wish to commend 
the courage of this pilot, and to honor his 
memory, by including the following arti- 
cle in the RECORD: 

Fred H. Gates, Navy FLIER, Ory Vier 

CENTREVILLE, Mp.—Funeral services for Lt. 
Cmdr. Fred Horatio Gates 2d, a Naval aviator 
for the last twelve years, will be held at 3 
P.M. Sunday at St. Paul's Episcopal Church 
here, 

Commander Gates, 35, was operations of- 
ficer of Attack Squadron 25, operating from 
the U.S. S. Coral Sea in the South China Sea 
en route to Vietnam. 

He was killed Saturday after his propeller- 
driven airplane developed engine trouble 
during a landing approach. Commander 
Gates went down with the airplane after 
ditching it about a quarter mile astern of 
the aircraft carrier. 

A native of Wilmington, Del., he was a 
graduate of the United States Naval Acade- 
my. He received his aviator’s wings at the 
United States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., in 1955. 

A specialist in anti-submarine warfare, 
Commander Gates had served aboard the 
U.S.S. Tarawa, Randolph, Lake Champlain 
and Essex before joining the Coral Sea. He 
flew patrol and reconnaissance missions dur- 
ing the Bay of Pigs invasion and the Cuban 
missile crisis, 


Passengers Total (tons) 
MAC 834th MAC 834th 

18, 505 107, 250 
13, 916 114, 992 
18, 035 123,727 
21, 054 147, 333 
25, 332 59, 448 
22,097 147, 905 
22,574 158, 685 
26, 069 163, 405 
26, 788 166, 746 
35, 869 164, 918 
38, 287 193, 

43,137 179, 

11, 663 1, 827,525 


Commander Gates held a master’s degree 
in naval ordnance and electronic engineering 
from the United States Naval Post-graduate 
School, Monterey, Cal. 

Survivors include his wife, the former San- 
dra Perry, of Rockland, Maine; two daugh- 
ters, Stephani Leigh and Terri Elizabeth 
Gates; two sons, Paul Douglass and Courtney 
MacLeod Gates; a sister, Mrs, Sally-Louise 
Herzer, of San Diego, Cal., and his parents, 
Mr, and Mrs. Fred Carleton Gates, of Centre- 
ville, 


Resolutions Adopted by the New York 
State Young Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, at their recent convention, the 
New York State Young Democrats 
adopted a number of resolutions cover- 
ing a wide range of important public 
issues in New York State. It is a remark- 
able document, both in scope and con- 
tent, and it is an excellent example of 
this fine organization’s deep concern for 
the welfare of the State of New York. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of the resolu- 
tions: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE New YORK 
Youns DEMOCRATS AT CONVENTION, JUNE 
25, 1967 
Whereas, the New York State Young Demo- 

crats recognize that if they are to be an 

effective organization and representative of 
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the youth of this State, through their state 
organization, they must take positions on 
issues of vital public interest. 

Whereas, and in view of the foregoing, our 
Committee has discussed divers aspects of 
various legislation and items of public and 
political Interest to the community, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
New York State Democrats recommend to 
the Constitutional Convention of the State 
of New York that the voting age be reduced 
to 18 years of age. 

Be it further resolved, that we support 
mandating free tuition in all state, city and 
county colleges and universities. 

Be it further resolved, that the present 
scholarship programs be increased in number 
and amount of award. 

Be it further resolved, that the prohibition 
against the use of the said scholarships in 
other states be removed; provided, the in- 
stitutions do not discriminate because of race, 
color or creed. 

Be it further resolved, that the “Forever 
Wild” provisions of the Constitution be re- 
tained, with the addition of a proviso to allow 
the use of some land to provide greater ac- 
cessability to these regions, without violat- 
ing their basic nature as forest and wildlife 
preserves. 

Be it further resolved, that the New York 
State Young Democrats support legislation 
for greater home rule and further memori- 
alize the New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention to enlarge the powers of local gov- 
ernment. 

Be it further resolved, that the Constitu- 
tional Convention adopt a new re-written 
constitution in simplified form and oppose 
plece- meal amendment thereto. 

Be it further resolved, that a permanent 
non-partisan commission be established to 
redraw state legislature districts, at least 
every ten years, based on the latest federal 
census 


Be it further resolved, that local govern- 
ments be required to adhere to the “one 
man—one vote” principal in the apportion- 
ment and districting of their representative 
bodies. ; 

Be it further resolved, that the New York 
State Young Democrats support legislation 
for the liberalization of abortion laws. 

Be it further resolved, that the New York 
State Young Democrats continue to support 
legislation favoring open housing. 

Be it further resolved, that the New York 
State Young Democrats shall seek to encour- 


Clubs in its organizations and in its mem- 
ber clubs. 

Be it further resolved, that the New York 
State Young Democrats support a transpor- 
tation program which emphasizes the unifi- 
cation of a state-wide and regional system of 
transportation based on the development of 
high-speed, inter-city and inter-regional 
mass transit rather than the highway. 

Be it further resolved, the New York State 
Young Democrats support legislative reform 
to encompass the publication of a daily jour- 
nal of proceedings, similar to the Congres- 
Sional Record; the enactment of a strong 
Code of Ethics, prohibiting representation 
by legislators or people employed by the 
State, before State Courts, Agencies or De- 
partments, involving claims or suits, by or 
against the State; the revision of the present 
Standing Committee system by reducing the 
number thereof and the establishment of a 
more orderly method for the assignment of 
bills to the appropriate committee. 

Be it further resolved, that wiretapping 
and eavesdropping be prohibited, except by 
Order of the Court and when the national 
security is at stake. 

Be it further resolved, that the New York 
State Young Democrats support legislation 
clasisfying the sale or possession for the 
purpose of sale of hallucinogenic drugs a 
felony. 

Be it further resolved, that the punish- 
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ment for the sale or distribution of narcotic 
or especially involving 


hallucinogenic drugs, 
our youth, be of such a nature so as to deter 
such sales. 

Be it further 3 3 
separation of the Surroga Court 
Court of Claims be maintained and that they 
remain entities unto themselves. 

Be it further resolved, that a State-wide 
Civil and a State-wide Criminal Court be 
established. 

Be it further resolved, that Justices of the 
Peace Courts and other County Courts be 
eliminated and a District Court system be 
established in lieu thereof. 

Be tt further resolved, that funding and 
fiscal affairs of the entire court system be 
made the direct responsibility of the State. 
Respectfully submitted. 

j WILLIAM J. GARRY, 

Chairman of Resolutions Committee. 


Statement by Charles Benton in Support 
of Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, a most 
interesting statement by Mr. Charles 
Benton in support of the Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1967 will be of interest to 
my colleagues. Mr. Benton speaks from a 
fund of experience in the audio-visual 
field. His background in business and his 
present task as president of the Fund for 
Media Research, which is engaged in an 
extensive study of the needs and prob- 
lems of educational television, made him 
an eminently qualified witness on this 
important measure. 

I found his comments and suggestions 
most helpful and I include them in my 
remarks in the Record at this point: 
STATEMENT oy CHARLES BENTON, PRESIDENT, 

FUND FOR MEDIA RESEARCH, LINCOLNWOOD, 

ILL., ON PUBLIC BROADCASTING Act OF 1967 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to testify on the Public Broadcast- 
ing Act. My remarks are based on experience 
in private business In the development and 
production of educational films as former 
president of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation and of Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films. 

Today I appear in my capacity as President 
of the Pund for Media Research, a private 
non-profit foundation engaged in a study of 
the status and needs of instruction, as served 
by television, in 16 major cities. 

The Fund is conducting this study on be- 
half of the Research Council of the Great 
Cities Program for School Improvement. The 
membership of the Council includes 16 major 
metropolitan school districts involving 
around 4 million youngsters, or roughly 10 
per cent of the total school population in 
the United States. 

My comments are based on direct knowl- 
edge of the uses of modern audio-visual 
techniques in improving classroom instruo- 
tion. 


I would like to express my full support for 
the goals of the legislation now before this 
committee. A sound program of public tele- 
vision can be a force for improving the qual- 
ity of all television, and indirectly the ad- 
vancement of education. 

My comments today concern one specific 
section of this bill, Title III. which authorizes 
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a study of instructional television which 


Purposes quite clear, so that the result can 
be as authoritative and useful as the Car- 
negie Commission report. 

I believe the study by Title IN 
can be extremely useful—i/ it is expected to 
provide the Congress, the educational com- 
munity, and private business with clear an- 
swers they need to ald in the most productive 
development of instructional television. 


committee report, 
the Congress should state what it feels the 
character of these questions should be. 

In my view, quite aside from the impor- 
tant topics given as examples in section 302, 
dealing with content of the study, there are 
some vital matters the study plan should 
consider essential. I respectfully ask if the 
six examples in section 302 indicate how the 
study should tie directly to our most press- 
ing educational needs. 

HR. 10408, confirming H.R. 6736 as 
adopted by the Senate, omits this description 
of content. When witnesses suggested chang- 
ing in its phrasing, Senator Pastore said tha: 
details should be left to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

It was prudent of the Senate to delete that 
section. It would be desirable to make clear, 
possibly in your report to the Congress, your 
realistic and practical intent in authorizing 
Title III, in three respects, The points I sub- 
mit all apply to urgent, un-met needs of dis- 
wat aioe a 7 in our inner cities. 

en account, they would also 
ao ae cnet of oies students in 
vate schoo! 

8 p: is throughout the 
It is not absolutely certain that the Tit! 
III study will put the most pressing needs 
of pupils and teachers first, nor that it will 
come to 

Conant has called “social dynamite.” 

No matter what else this study does, if it 
were not to examine inner city requirements 
it will be remiss. N to three factors that 
deserve emphasis: 

First, what is instructional television? 
What does it do? The Title III research 
should start with basic needs of education, 
Among the conditions we are seeing on our 
study of instructional TV in the big cities 
is the high turnover of pupils and teachers. 
In some schools, well over 100 per cent of 
children move in and out per year. Thou- 
e ere not English, but a dialect or 

y a fore language. In language ability, 
thousands enter the first grade a year behind 
the norm, and by the sixth grade are as 
many as four years behind, Arithmetic skills 
show the same dismal pattern, 

There is the absence of motivation with 
more than half of all students dropping out 
along the line before high school graduation 
in some large cities: More than 6,000 teachers 
in New York City alone were newly hired 
last year, Most have no inner city teac 
experience, and the teacher preparation pro- 
gram for such teachers is almost nonexistent, 

We are seeing how television can mitigate 
these enormous problems. Chicago has de- 
vised clusters of schools linked by closed 
circuits, They are financed under Title IIT 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Much of the pupil turnover is within a 
neighborhood cluster. When a child moves 
to another school with the same television 
teachers, there is less dislocation, 

In Detroit, one new child—now in her 
fourth school that same year—was unreach- 
able by any teacher until she saw the Ty 
screen and exclaimed, There's my teacher l“ 


Many superintendents have told me that 
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a major advantage from television is in- 
service teacher training. We are seeing 
school systems where telecast series provide 
the framework for updating what is taught, 
and how it is taught, particularly in the 
sciences and with math concepts still new to 
the teachers, who were raised on the “old 
math.” In some cities television series on 
Human Relations, aimed y at the 
teacher, have provided a useful stimulus for 
the frank discussion of problems in this area. 

However, too often television offerings are 
mere supplements. We find them largely 
incidental decoration, remote from what 
schools must do, As one superintendent put 
it, “TV hasn't in any way done anything but 
supplement the traditional.” 

Seldom do we find enough programs for 
children at markedly different levels of 
achievement, designed for their individual 
aptitudes, interests, and problems. The po- 
tentially powerful tool of television can 
offer the good teacher a wide repertory to 
draw upon, as her students require. 

In order to meet the special instructional 
needs of the inner city, the school broad- 
cast efforts of the community station are not 
sufficient, The big city schools also need 
their own narrowcast facilities—CCTV, 2500 
Mc.—to handle their own critical require- 
ments. 

Second, what national policies can encour- 
age better ITV p for improving 
learning? The Title II study should ezplore 
ways the Federal Government can encourage 
private risk investment. 

Surely, the best professional resources of 
the educational publishing and audio-visual 
industries ought to be available, producing 
materials thet educators can draw upon. 
Even though the need is evident, there is no 
market, Why? Risks are costly and they must 
be balanced against a chance for reasonable 
profits, 

ITV was born with foundation money as 
an experiment, but the experiment is over. 
ITV is now a reality in American education 
that needs competitive quality programming. 
Educators should be able to select for their 
schools’ needs from competitive courses. I 
neither under-estimate the problems nor 
know the answer in school television. But 
one can be found that will protect the pub- 
lic interest and will advance instructional 
Tesults. 

Third, the country needs to learn more 
than “whether Federal aid for instructional 
media is proper and what form it should 
take.“ The Title III study should estimate 
the scale of financing necessary to use in- 
structional television well, much as the Car- 
negle Commission did in projecting public 
television costs, 

To duck this question would be to risk 
drifting into multi-million dollar expendi- 
tures in taxpayers’ money on half measures 
not worth buying. 

Let me amplify each point briefly and sug- 
gest that in the long run Title III can be 
as important as any authorization the Con- 
gress has ever made to strengthen education 
in this nation. 

First, the now media can be centrally con- 
structive instead of on the “enrichment” 
fringes, While instructional television is not 
now generally making a major contribution 
to better teaching and learning, virtually all 
of the administrators and curriculum people 
we are talking to in the big cities agree that 
its potential is enormous. 

Further, they seem to appreciate the un- 
common work being done by resourceful in- 
structional television supervisors and staff 
who cope, often superbly, with insufficient 
time, people, and money. What they have in 
abundance are courage, energy, and fine 
Working relationships. To date, however, 
most Boards of Education and gey adminis- 
trators have not assigned high Priority com- 
mitments to the electronic agents of change. 

The Carnegie Commission observed that 
“instructional television has never been 
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truly integrated into the educational proo- 
ess, that—like educational radio and films— 
it has been “put to incidental and occasional 
uses as ancillary material.” 

There are isolated contrasts. In May, I 
visited American Samoa with s group of big- 
city school superintendents. There we saw 
television instruction at the heart of an 
entire school system. How much greater the 
potential should be in the 50 States. 

Both John Goodlad of UCLA and Father 
John Culkin of Fordham University remind 
us that this year’s high school graduate has, 
on an average, had 12,000 hours of classroom 
instruction, but has watched 15,000 hours 
of television. 

Without neglecting logistics, the Title III 
study should recognize the “electronic up- 
bringing” of the generation now at school, 
whose members have watched television 
since they were weaned. The flow of signals 
is as normal to them as air and water. It 
is unfortunate that nobody knows how our 
educational system can mobilize the full 
power of this medium for better teaching 
and learning of today's “television genera- 
tion.” 

My second suggestion is to attract pri- 
vate competitive investment. The incom- 
parable wealth of vivid material being de- 
veloped by the foremost textbook publish- 
ers and educational film producers is rarely 
used on—or in conjunction with—school 
television. 

As a former producer of films which school 
systems buy widely, I know that very few 
of our films were being telecast. There is 
something wrong when teachers use printed 
descriptions and line drawings of cell divi- 
sion when their students could see through 
microphotography this life process itself; 
when at the flick of a switch they can watch 
distant lands and peoples, or the reenact- 
ment of memorable statesmen and great 
events from the past. 

School and community stations assem- 
bling lessons find it easier to restrict con- 
tent to what is at hand. They lack time and 
money to cull from film libraries and 
and graphics collections, and to arrange for 
Clearances. There isn't any visible market 
for the education industries, even for ex- 
cerpts of their products over television. 

More and more companies have been en- 
tering the education field. None that I know 
of is making any serious investment in in- 
structional television programming, where 
their professional resources could be inval- 
uable. The uncertainties on copyright fur- 
ther inhibit risk capital as well as the max- 
imal use of existing visual materials. Title 
III presents an opportunity to lay the 
groundwork for the solution of this impasse. 

Lastly, the scale of resources—in money, 
personnel, facilities, and time—needed to 
get really substantial benefits from the new 
media must be anticipated, The Carnegie 
Commission. deferred examination of in- 
structional television, recommending the 
study proposed in Title III. It reported that 
there is as yet no basis for making cost esti- 
mates in the manner projected for public 
television. 

Congress should consider requesting that 
the Title III study seek cost criteria in terms 
of instructional effectiveness, to find out 
what kind of money will be necessary to 
meet the priority needs of students and 
teachers. Unless we learn this, money spent 
meagerly could be largely wasted because 
we would get little for it. 

In our inner-city slums, we are finding 
that even record-high per-pupll expendi- 
tures bring poor results, unless there are 
resources enough to accomplish the relevant 
tasks. It is the same principle as the critical 
mass required to set a chain reaction into 
motion. 

There are times when we need to remind 
ourselves of what we already know. At the 
risk of belaboring the obvious, in the phrase 
“instructional television” the more impor- 
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tant word is “Instructional.” The ultimate 
in engineering design cannot make up for 


poor teaching. 

The Title III study must regard advanc- 
ing technology as a means, never an end. 
Television and other electronic media are 
still a new set of instruments. At their best, 
they are simply tools. The technological fac- 
tors ought never be permitted to eclipse our 
concentration on primary goals. And the 
most important of these are the better teach- 
ing and learning for all the children in our 
fast changing society. 


An Answer to SNCC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
long and difficult summer, the frequency 
and intensity of the violence which sur- 
rounds us has caused us great despair. 
The riots, the crime, the war, and the 
awesome responsibility of correcting in- 
justices and establishing equality have 
taken their toll on our energies. In this 
climate, one more unfortunate incident 
may go unnoticed, but I, for one, was 
shocked by the stand taken recently by 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee. 

The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee came out strongly against so- 
called Jewish atrocities perpetrated on 
the Arabs in the recent Middle East war. 

SNCC, which began its career a few 
short years ago, as an idealistic group of 
young people, has rapidly dispelled the 
“nonviolent” appellation in its title and 
moved into the front ranks of the ex- 
tremist organizations. I find myself 
deeply saddened that a group which pat- 
ently seeks to raise its people above dis- 
crimination should, in turn, invoke the 
oldest discrimination known to man, 
antisemitism. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
at this point, the statement of Mr. Mor- 
ris B. Abram, president of the American 
Jewish Committee, in answer to this at- 
tack: 

STATEMENT OF MORRIS B. ABRAM, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, REPLY- 
Inc TO SNCC NEWSLETTER—AUGUST 15, 1967 
Anti-Semitism is anti-Semitism whether it 

comes from the Ku Klux Klan or from ex- 

tremist Negro groups, "Snick" included. We 
must remember, however, that Snick“ is no 
more representative of American Negroes or 
the civil rights movement than the Ku Klux 

Klan is of white America. It is tragic that 

“Snick” has now adopted the oldest and 

most pernicious form of prejudice, namely 

anti-Semitism. 

Anti-Semitism has the historic quality of 
destroying whoever or whatever touches it, 
whether it be Nazi Germany or Czarist Rus- 
sia. It is also particularly devastating that 
“Snick” should have adopted a program of 
extremist Arabs and Soviet anti-Semites who 
are at this time advancing the same argu- 
ments as “Snick” did in its newsletter. The 
obvious purpose of the Soviet Union and its 
Arab allies is to divide and weaken the 
United States in its search for a just and 
honorable peace in the Middle East. 

Americans will not be divided by the Arabs, 
Soviets or “Snick”. 
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Governor Dempsey of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Connecticut is justly proud of its Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable John N. Dempsey. 
He is a hardworking, understanding, and 
amiable individual, well-loved by the 
people and highly respected by all who 
are privileged to know him personally. 

Recently, the Hartford Times, one of 
the great newspapers of our State, pub- 
lished a feature article on Governor 
Dempsey in its issue of August 24, 1967, 
It is written by Robert Conrad and pre- 
sents a very fine profile study of Con- 
necticut's first citizen. I am pleased to 
insert this article in the Recorp: 

DEMPSEYS IN Mipst or SucckEss 
(By Robert Conrad) 

John N. Dempsey went into seclusion this 
week for a vacation from his Job as Gover- 
nor of Connecticut. 

He didn't say where he was going, or for 
how long. At his last session with newsmen 
before leaving the capitol, Dempsey gave the 
impression that he didn't really care—he just 
wanted to get away for a while. 

The last month had been especially strenu- 
ous, emotionally, for family man Dempsey. 

He had experienced the joy of seeing his 
26-year-old son, Edward, ordained as a priest 
in the Roman Catholic Church, 

He had played the traditional role of father 
of the bride as t, 20, walked down 
the middle aisle and out of the family circle. 

He had mourned the death of his mother, 
Ellen Luby Dempsey, who with her husband 
brought Dempsey to this country from his 
village birthplace in Ireland when the boy 
was 10. 

LONG HARD YEAR 

The governor was tired, too, from a year 
that had been one of the hardest since he 
entered public life as a councilman in Put- 
nam at 21. 

Now 52, Dempsey was feeling the effects of 
a year marked by Democratic in-fighting and 
a few swipes at his performance as gover- 
nor. Even so, he was at a political peak and 
apparently firmly entrenched in a job he 
could have as long as the Dempsey magic at 
the polls held up. 

He was “Man O’ War,” in the words of 
State and National Chairman John M, 
Bailey. Dempsey had become, through the 
use of a smile and a handshake, the party's 
ticket to happy days in Hartford. 

But although Dempsey was in the midst 
of giddy Democratic success, and a chief 
reason for it, the governor was confiding to 
newsmen more frequently lately that the 
office could be “the loneliest room in the 
state” at times. 

Politically, the action shifted this year to 
the General Assembly, where a new breed 
of Democratic cats busied itself in a struggle 
with the party’s old guard. (“Our dinosaurs,” 
one of the up-and-coming party wheels 
said.) 

The Republicans, and sometimes even 
Dempsey, were only looking in. 

In the final days, Dempsey was smacked 
down with a surprisingly one-sided over- 
riding of his veto of a bill involving one of 
his fayorite subjects of morality—gambling. 

INCREASING PRESSURES 


When the General Assembly packed up 
and departed from the capitol, Dempsey was 
left with a bushel basket full of appoint- 
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ments to make. He was hemmed in by the 
pressure of time (ome committee needled 
him about falling to fill its ranks, when 
he actually had nearly two months to act) 
and news media demands that he avold put- 
ting hacks“ in high places. 

By the middle of last week, Dempsey was 
ready for a break from the demands at the 
Capitol and the executive residence. 

The governor works hard, incidentally, to 
keep his family shielded from the public 
life he must lead. Unlike others in high state 
posts, he has no family pictures or memen- 
tos in his office. 

The routine at the State Capitol follows a 
regular pattern in the off-legislature months. 
His aides say Dempsey puts in more time 
being governor than many of his prede- 
cessors. 

Dempsey arrives at the capitol each morn- 
ing at about 9:10 or 9:30, riding up front in 
the Ford state police cruiser with one of 
his drivers, Lt. Charles Rust or Trooper 
Percy Salley. æ 

He unbuckles his seat belt, sheds his dark 
glasses and takes the elevator to the second 
floor office in the capitol’s west wing. The 
staff has his mall sorted for him and Demp- 
sey goes through it before summoning his 
aides to a daily meeting. 

MEETING THE PRESS 


Newsmen are next on the schedule. Demp- 
sey started holding press conferences every 
day soon after taking office. They go on re- 
gardless of who may be waiting in the outer 
aes or what meetings may be on tap. 

The mornings are usually cluttered up by 
appointments with visiting dignitaries, pub- 
licity stunt promoters, citizens who have 
convinced the staf they should see him, or 
state officials. 

The governor tries to get caught up by 
noon or 12:30. If he goes out for lunch, it ls 
usually to one of a half dozen downtown res- 
taurants. It is also like him to prefer down- 
ing some crackers with milk at his desk. 

Afternoons are taken up with conferences 
and visits by legislators, party leaders, com- 
missioners and others high in government, 
These are the policy sessions and the work 
meetings which produce the next day's news 
handouts and speeches, 

A high-level Democrat says Dempsey con- 
tributes his share of ideas at these sessions, 
but is often talked around to one of the 
inner circle’s preferences on policy. 

The press conference is warmly informal 
in its conversation and usually limited to 
prepared releases in the news it produces. 
One of the ground rules during the General 
Assembly is that Dempsey won't discuss 
pending legislation. He turns most questions 
about happenings in state government away 
with the explanation that such-and-such 
commissioner would have the answer. 

RIGHT TO OPINION 

A typical question about Republican ac- 
tivities might be, “Governor, Mr, Hausman 
(GOP Chairman Howard E. Hausman) says 
your road program will hurt the small towns. 
Have you any comment?” 

The Dempsey reply is almost guaranteed to 
be, “Mr. Hausmann has a right to his opin- 
ion.” 

Newsmen who have been covering Demp- 
sey since he became governor say he tends 
to be gunshy on direct answers because he 
was candid once or twice too often in the 
early days. 

Dempsey’s liking for people is genuine— 
not a political pose. He has a gift for instant 
friendship. He can put total strangers at 
eee le taney e E 
see ya" ting. 

He is at his best winging it with kids, or 
in casual confrontations with the surprised 
public on street corners and eating places. 

When the federal Interstate Commerce 
Commission reached its landmark decision 
last year that the merging New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Railroads would have 
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to include the New Haven Rallroad, news- 
men and top state officials made a bee line 
for the governor’s office. 

WITH THE BOYS 


Dempsey had the same news, too. But 
where was he when reporters came for his 
reaction? Out in the corridor by his office 
talking to a visiting group of Cub Scouts. 

“You do the best you can,” Dempsey often 
half mutters to himself. A motto on his desk 
may be the inspiration for his thought. It 


“Always do right. This will gratify some 
people and astonish the rest.“ — Mark Twain. 


Titan Unbound: The Soviet Strategy of 
Sea Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, during 
times such as these when storm-tossed 
waves of the present are high and treach- 
erous, demanding expert navigation to 
minimize damage to the ship of state, we 
may fail to hear hurricane warnings in- 
dicating the direction from which a far 
greater danger threatens. With the prob- 
lems of the cities keeping us busy and 
tense on the homefront, and the war in 
Vietnam occupying our minds and emo- 
tions almost to the exclusion of lesser 
so-called wars of liberation elsewhere, 
we tend to forget certain of the causative 
undercurrents of historic upheaval. The 
gigantic buildup of the Soviet merchant 
marine which, except in my committee 
and in some trade journals,’ has had 
scant publicity, may, in the long run, 
prove to be more menacing to the security 
of the United States and the survival of 
our open society than some of the more 
pretentious Soviet missile rattling going 
on today. 

Mr. Speaker, Prof. Raymond Moley 
has written a commentary entitled “Ti- 
tan Unbound,” published in two parts, 
July 24 and August 7, in Newsweek maga- 
zine on the Soviet strategy of seapower. 

As you well know, Mr. Speaker, Pro- 
fessor Moley is no Johnny-come-lately or 
superficial observer in the fleld of world 
affairs. He organized and headed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s famous brain trust; and 
he was the President's personal envoy 
to the Economic Conference in London 
in 1933. He was chairman of the depart- 
ment of government at Barnard Col- 
lege, and professor of public law at Co- 
lumbia University. He is the author of 
some 17 books, including the recently 
published “First New Deal.” His percep- 
tive analysis of long-range Russian strat- 
egy as 2 monumental challenge to the 
United States is worthy of careful pe- 
rusal. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Professor Moley's 
two, short but scholarly, columns in the 
Recorp immediately following these re- 
marks: 

Trran Unzounp—I 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The traditional concept of Russia, which 

still lingers in the minds of American states- 
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men, is a great inter-continental land mass 
with a population of multiracial strains, 
sinister and inscrutable, ever crowding upon 
its neighbors, but locked in by its lack of 
warm-water exits to the world outside. A 
titan, stirring uneasily within and suspicious 
of Western influence, It was so when Peter 
the Great gingerly surveyed Western ways. 
But through two centuries until the revo- 
lution it contented itself with harrassing 
its neighbors, making alliances in Europe and 
breaking them when its rulers chose, 
When attacked, as in 1812, Russia per- 
mitted such aggressors to perish in its vast- 
nesses and cold. And even in our century, 
when it was racked by internal convulsions, 
Western eyes, except those of the most per- 
ceptive, looked on with passive indifference. 
Then, when the cold war ‘started in the 
late 1940's, we and our Western allies came 
to be alarmed by Soviet demonstrations of 
scientific progress and military might. We 
conceived the threat to be directed against 
Western Europe, Japan and the United 
States on land and in space and through 
subversion by Communist propaganda. 
Our reaction has been to match the 
Soviet’s military potential and by massive 
foreign aid to anticipate Soviet influence in 
needy countries. 
We cannot deny the danger in such pro- 
jections of power and influence nor the need 
for countermeasures, 


THE STRATEGY OF SEAPOWER 


What we see superficially are Soviet 
Policies to exacerbate centers of conflict over 
the world, to make grand gestures in space, 
to rattle missiles and to polson world opinion 
by propaganda glorifying Russian scientific 
progress and villfying the West as imperial 
and colonial, 

But beyond those diversionary tactics is a 
major design rooted in the Kremlin's com- 
prehension of seapower, a key to breaking 
out of landlocked isolation. Soviet strategists 
have been literate people. They have read 
in history that ever since Rome overcame 
Carthage, despite Hannibal’s genius, the 
nations that have been dominant have been 
powerful on the sea, commercially and 
militarily. Nothing in our day has changed 
that. 

Seapower is a nation's ability to project 
its identity into the seven seas—its commer- 
cial potential in peace; in war, its fighting 
ships. To employ to its advantage its capacity 
to use the seas—a navy, merchant ships, 
shipyards, seaports, a fishing industry and 
marine science and engineering. 

Sometime before the death of Stalin four- 
teen years ago, the strategists in the Kremlim 
decided upon seapower as a national policy. 
Once made, that policy became binding upon 
all of Stalin’s successors. 

In creating long-term policy, a totalitarian 
police state has certain advantages over free 
or, if you will, democratic states. For it has 
continuity in its self-perpetuating oligarchy 
undisturbed by popular influences. Here, 
Presidents and Congresses make not policies 
but expedients as political tides change. 


INTERNATIONAL PURPOSES 


Since commercial intercourse is the basis 
of seapower, major wars must be avoided, 
At first, at least, the building of a navy is 
designed for defense and the possible de- 
struction of an enemy's commerce. The 
Kaiser, who sought seapower, made the mis- 
take of building a navy for offense against 
the British Navy and failed in the test. 

Soviet strategy has considered that. In 
addition to building defensive naval forces, 
the U.S.S.R. has concentrated on accumu- 
lating a vast merchant fleet with all the 
auxiliary facilities, Soviet programs have 
been models of efficiency and determination, 
directed to political, military, economic and 
scientific ends. 

The earlier ships were built for purely 
domestic needs. But now ships are being 
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launched for a complex of international pur- 


poses. 

V. G. Bakayev, Soviet Minister of Sea Trans- 
port, has emphasized the economic value of 
the program, especially to acquire for the 
Soviet more and more foreign currency. But 
he added that by “participating in the for- 
elgn-trade shipments between many coun- 
tries of the world, the Soviet sailors con- 
tribute to the expansion of the international 
ties with the US. SR.“ The role played in 
international economic relations creates, as 
another Russian put it, “a new alignment 
of forces” in the world. 

Russian maritime policy is well designed to 
achieve supremacy at sea in relatively few 
years. In another piece I shal! supply the 
details of this new phase of the cold war. 


Titan UnBOUND—II 
(By Raymond Moley) 


In a piece two weeks ago I noted that a 
major, probably the major, long-term policy 
of the Soviet Union is to stay out of a great 
war, and, by developing a massive sea poten- 
tial, to break out of its traditional land- 
locked isolation, That policy, created even 
before the death of Stalin fourteen years 
ago, has been binding upon all Russian lead- 
ers since. Some five-year economic plans have 
fallen short. But naval strength and sea- 
golng commerce have even outpaced their 
original objectives. 

At the end of World War II the Soviet 
merchant fleet was insignificant. When 
Stalin died in 1953 his government’s 500 
ships aggregated 1.5 million gross registered 
tons. Then maritime policy accelerated, and 
in five years an 80 per cent increase was 
made. That brought Russia into twelfth 
place among maritime nations. A seven- 
year plan began in 1959, and the fleet ex- 
panded to 7,200,000 gross tons, with 1,437 
ships. 

The economic potential of a merchant ma- 
rine is measured not only in the number of 
units and total tonnage but in age. A tech- 
nological revolution is a swift destroyer. 
Here the Russians, building from little, have 
& great competitive advantage. In 1964, 48 
per cent of their dry-cargo ships and 63 per 
cent of thelr tankers were less than four 
years old. Only 22 per cent of the total were 
more than nineteen years old. 


AMERICA, THE OBSOLETE 


The Soviet design to penetrate into all 
sorts of nations is shown by the great suit- 
ability of their fleet. They have technically 
advanced ships in trade with the industrial- 
ized West, shallow-draft vessels necessary 
for the ports of North Vietnam and for the 
most primitive ports of small or underde- 
veloped countries, supertankers to carry out 
to African states and Asia and sophisticated 
vessels for paramilitary support. Her trawl- 
ers are everywhere, as are survey and re- 
search vessels. More than a hundred times 
& month Soviet ships have been furrowing 
the Suez Canal, The Soviet Minister of Sea 
Transport has said that ships flying the 
hammer and sickle call at 600 ports in 91 
countries, only thirteen of which are Com- 
munist and 51 of which are underdeveloped. 
Russia's many shipyards have worked long 
hours. The U.S.S.R. has also patronized the 
shipyards of Finland, Yugoslavia, East and 
West Germany, Japan, Italy, Poland, Sweden, 
Holland, Britain, Denmark—a good customer 
paying billions in cash and meticulously 
abiding by contracts. 

The American active merchant marine is 
overwhelmingly obsolete—70 per cent of 
World War II vintage. To meet our needs 
in Vietnam, decayed relics are hauled out 
from the rusty reserves. They break down 
and are towed into port. These ships are the 
Stigmata of our maritime sickness. The 
bullding program, which the Maritime Ad- 
ministration describes as proceeding “at a 
deliberate [snail's] pace,” is 100 ships behind 
schedule. A baker's dozen are delivered an- 
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nually. Last year 109 of the reserve fleet were 
turned into scrap. There is a great tanker 
and bulk carrier fleet built for American 
owners and sailing under many flags, and 
some serve in the war in Vietnam. But their 
contribution to American employment is 
mainly a bonanza to admiralty lawyers. 
MONUMENTAL CHALLENGE 


The Maritime Administration's figures on 
deliveries of new merchant ships are most 
significant. The U.S.S.R. added 100 new ves- 
sels in 1966 and in addition received 55 trans- 
fers from satellite countries. The USA. 
added thirteen. Robert L. Nichols, in “A 
Survey of Russian Shipping,” derived from 
Russian sources, notes that in a single year 
the Russians added more new ships than the 
U.S.A. built in five years. Only 386 ships have 
been built for the U.S. flag since 1947. But 
even more important so far as the future is 
concerned is the fact that as of May 1966 the 
Soviet had 581 ships under construction or 
on order. 

Jane's Fighting Ships, 1966-1967” makes 
particular reference to the Soviet Union's 
2,000 merchant ships aggregating 9.5 million 
gross tons as an adjunct of naval strength. 
Her naval forces are now deployed on a 
worldwide scale. Her merchant fleet is twice 
as big numerically and four times the size 
in capacity as It was only a decace ago, and 
is now the sixth largest in the world 
the time has now come when [Russia] can 
exploit the oceans to the full.” 

The U.S.S.R. seeks not only monetary re- 
turns but the multiplication of influence 
everywhere. Landlocked Isolation is gone 
forever. Seapower is a reality and, to Amer- 
icans, a monumental challenge. 


Public Broadcasting Act: A Choice for the 
Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, whether 
the television viewer elects to watch a 
baseball game on a commercial channel 
or listen to a Russian language expert on 
a noncommercial channel is a personal 
choice. But every viewer should have the 
opportunity to make a choice. 

One in every three Americans lives 
outside the range of a noncommercial or 
educational TV station. Hampered by 
personnel and equipment skortages, few 
educational stations can offer the variety 
of creative programing they would like. 

For these reasons I suport the Public 
Broadcasting Act about to come before 
the House. 

The bill provides Federal grants to 
help educational TV stations build or 
enlarge their broadcast capability. This 
program, first authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1962, has been responsible for 
new stations or stronger stations in 
many communities. The bill expands the 
program slightly and includes, for the 
first time, equipment grants to educa- 
tional radio. 

To help local educational TV and 
radio stations offer a greater variety of 
cultural and public affairs programs, the 
bill provides support for additional staff 
and program production, for a national 
broadcasting library and for an inter- 
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connection system that will enable na- 
tional distribution to local stations. 

This legislation is needed. It has pub- 
lic support. It is endorsed by the major 
commercial networks. I urge my col- 
leagues to give it favorable considera- 
tion. 


Doesn’t Anybody Need Me? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is often 
said that there now exists a gap of un- 
derstanding and trust between the 
younger and the older generation. My 
district includes the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, where one student 
coined the famous phrase, “You can’t 
trust anybody over 30.” This, of course, 
is nonsense. It would be likewise as 
foolish for us to say that anyone under 
30 is not worthy of trust. But many of 
the younger generation seem to put faith 
in these words. 


I have always felt it very important 
to talk with younger people, both for the 
purpose of listening to their ideas, and 
learning from them, as well as being 
heard myself. Though we might disagree, 
the imperative factor is that both listen 
and understand the other. 


This is complicated by a world chang- 
ing so rapidly that often the very lan- 
guage we use to communicate between 
generations becomes meaningless or 
takes on opposite meanings, but one gen- 
eration must be able to understand the 
other in order to avoid some of the pre- 
vious trials and errors. 

Mr. Speaker, this gap between genera- 
tions has been well expressed in a recent 
Advance-Star article by Dr. Leon Les- 
singer. I call this article to the attention 
of my colleagues and include it in the 
Rxconp. Personally, I agree the 
final conclusions that Dr. Lessinger 
draws: 

From the Advance-Star (Burlingame), Aug. 
13, 1967] 
Dorsn’t ANYBODY NEED ME? 

(What's behind the apparently widening 
gap between teenagers and their parents? 
Dr. Leon Lessinger, who came to San Mateo 
Union High School District as its superin- 
tendent three years ago, no adult 
feelings when he tackled the subject recently. 
Following is the bulk of his lecture delivered 
from the pulpit of United Church of Christ, 
San Mateo, where he appeared as guest 
speaker.— The Editor). 

(By Dr. Leon Lessinger) 

Dad.“ a teen-ager writes, how come mo 
and you are always on the outs? Is it some- 
thing I do or something I am? Doesn't any- 
one need me? 

Right now, Dad isn’t answering very 
clearly, although he's aware of a growing 
wall between himself and his youngsters. 
There is a generation gap, a growing sense 
of misunderstanding and lack of communica- 
tion between youth and their elders, 

Today’s youth are something rather new 
to the nation. Ever since the second world 
war—and certainly during the last decade 
schools have been struggling to adapt them- 
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selves to different types of students than 
they had seen before. 

Nor should this seem particularly strange. 
The present students have grown up in a 
unique time and in singularly affluent cir- 
cumstances. They have known only mate- 
rial prosperity and do not remember prohibi- 
tion, the stock market crash, the depression, 
the CCC, President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt or even Jimmy Doolittle. 

war is Vietnam; their world is 
clouded by nuclear proliferation, an ill- 
defined Cold War, amazing technological ad- 
vances, urban decay, rioting youth and a 
bombardment of sights and sounds via read- 
ily available communications media which 
staggers belief. 

Moreover, the present students have been 
raised differently. By comparison with the 
past, their parents have been permissive; 
their families have been on the move, and 
many (children) come from broken families. 
Their relationships with their parents and 
their peers bear the impact of psychology 
and psychiatry. 

They have been influenced by the Increased 
freedom of expression in the public schools 
and the increased freedom from taboos and 

‘restraints of the press, the movies and tele- 
vision. They have been encouraged and per- 
mitted to form their own sub-cultures, and 
the resultant gap between these sub-cultures 
and The Culture has grown ever larger. 

The most striking result of this phenom- 
ena has been the rejection of many youth of 
the values, experience and advice of adults— 
and the misunderstanding of youth by 
adults who have grown unable and unwilling 
to establish a meaningful dialogue with 
them. 

As one college freshman wrote recently, 
“our morals, or lack of morals, show our in- 


we make it so and believe in it. There is no 
or if there is, the code that people at- 
te to him is only an invention of man. 
There is no country in itself worthy of pa- 
triotism, unless its ideals coincide with what 
we personally feel is just.“ 

Many of our youth are turning inward— 
inward to that “inner reality.” Many youth 
talk about “turning on” “and tuning out,” 
about exploring that far-out frontier of 
inner space. 

Even the place of youth in our modern 
society is undefined. The transition from 
youth to adulthood is unclear. Up to the 
modern period, every society has had its 
rites of passage—its ceremonies and rituals 
through which youth must go in order to 
become adults. 

We don't know (now) when to end child- 
hood and become adults, and this has had 
grave consequences for us as a society. 

Instead we have a no-man's land“ of 
quasi-children and semi-adults. Those who 
dwell in this land have the names with which 
we are all familiar: subteens, teens, adoles- 
cents, teeny-boppers and hippies. And there 
are many more. 

Everywhere the word is change! Change 
in business, in clothes, in morals, in science, 
in religion and in education. The change is 
abrasive, anxiety-arousing, relentless and 
persuasive. 

With this change there is an undermining 
of authority. Established authorities are 
losing their persuasiveness and perhaps even 
their relevance. The questioning of authority 
is widespread with attacks on the “estab- 
lishment” and the frequent question, “Can 
we trust anybody over 30?“ 

In a changing society, identity is no longer 
conferred: it must be discovered or created. 
The question “Who am I?” is constantly 
asked. The youth subculture, which once 
sought to submerge its identity in a eager- 
ness to become adult, now asserts its identity 
in protest against adult culture. 


Against the onslaught of change, many 
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leaders and writers are counselling a doctrine 
which calls for the abandoning of our 
heritage and our traditions. I find that little 
thought is ever given by these “prophets” 
to the consequences of such advice. 

To me, this theme is the essence of irre- 
sponsibility. Rather than abandon much of 
our culture, our judgments and our civiliza- 
tion in seeking new paths, we need to redis- 
cover this culture and civilization. We need a 
massive quest for a serviceable past. We need 
to turn outward with renewed sensitivity and 
energy, not turn away into a philosophy of 
escape. 

The most significant action we can take is 
to provide an opportunity for every boy and 
girl to do honest work through valued serv- 
ice. Much of the present behavior of youth 
and aduits can be truthfully described as ir- 
responsible. A great deal of the cause of this 
irresponsibility stems from the failure of 
adult society to demand, to use and to value 
the honest labor and Service of our youth. 

We have eradicated the burden of child 
labor, but we have removed youth too far 
from the strengthening fires of work and 
service alongside adults who need youth to 
rediscover the usable past and share the 
necesssary energy to face an uncertain fu- 
ture. 

The experience of work and service re- 
quires involvement. Those who require, or- 
ganize or serve in such a program are advised 
to be responsible adults. Our youth need 
models—living standards to emulate. Many 
of our youth have rarely talked with or been 
around a responsible adult. 

Every boy and girl living in our free dy- 
namic society must be given opportunities to 
pioneer, to contribute a fair share to the 
building and developing of our land while he 
is young. The counsel of delay, of the pot at 


. the end of the formal-education, degree- 


strewn rainbow, will not do. 

So many of our youth are bored, restless, 
wellfed, and eager to “do something.” We 
have no place for them in our towns and 
cities. Even the drive-ins are becoming off- 
limits, and the police are getting very adept 
at stopping drag races. 

Shall the sole alternative for kicks“ be the 
exploration of the inner frontier? 

Those who would set up opportunities for 
youth to serve would be well advised to study 
the Outward Bound program. At a time when 
there is so much attention given to the psy- 
chedelic set, the hippies, and the fake excite- 
ment of the Halloween fringes of our society, 
it would be a veritable breath of fresh air 
to watch a group of real adventurers on a 
different sort of “trip” that requires, de- 
mands and rewards discipline, skill and cour- 
age. 

I believe the following statements about 
youth are true. If this is so, it suggests a 
dramatic change in the way we are now using 
and training youth in our society. 

1. Youth can be trusted. 

2. Youth want to know the world that 
surrounds them. 

3. Knowing the world and its human 
agents (adults) is good for youth. 

4. Working with responsible adults in a 
serving, participating relationship leads to 
growth and responsible behavior for youth. 

5. Youth enjoys good teamwork, friendship 
and a place to belong. 

6. Youth is tough and able to “take it.” 

7. Youth wants to feel important, to be 
needed and to be useful. 

8. Youth does not now feel important, 
needed or useful. 

9. Youth would rather work than be idle. 

10, Youth prefers meaningful, socially 
valued work to meaningless, make-work. 

11. Youth likes to be publicly appreciated. 

12. Youth prefers active responsibility to 
Passive dependency most of the time. 

13. Youth would rather be interested than 


14. Youth needs adventure. 
“Dad,” a teen-ager writes, “how come me 
and you are always on the outs? Is it some- 
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thing I do or something I am? Doesn't any- 
one need me?” 

Dad better have an answer soon. We need 
the young people badly. There isn’t any alter- 
native. 


Pittsburgh Shows Way in War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the riots in many of our cities 
this summer, there have been charges 
that Federal war on poverty funds have 
been used to foment unrest in the slums. 
I do not believe these charges, Mr. 
Speaker, but I do believe that the war on 
poverty will not succeed until the poor 
everywhere are given opportunities to ar- 
ticulate their needs and do something 
about them. 

In my home city of Pittsburgh, where 
the war on poverty has repeatedly been 
described as a “model for the Nation,” 
the basic aims of the community action 
program are to first, encourage the city’s 
poor to voice their grievances; and, sec- 
ond, provide them with the means to 
translate protest into constructive action. 

In @ column released on Wednesday, 
August 23, 1967, columnist Charles Bart- 
lett accurately and perceptively analyzed 
the purposes of Pittsburgh’s community 
action program and concluded: 

Agitation for social change is unquestion- 
ably being stirred in Pittsburgh with federal 
money. The agitation supplies the people in 
the slums with what every human being re- 
quires, a chance to be hopeful about the 
future, If this be treason, Congress can make 
the most of it. 


I urge my colleagues, particularly those 
who feel that Federal funds are being 
used to foment unrest in our urban slums, 
to read Bartlett's sensitive summary of 
Pittsburgh’s antipoverty efforts. The 
column follows: 

News Focus 
(By Charles Bartlett). 

PITTSBURGH, Pa——The lively pace of the 
attack on poverty in this city is a persuasive 
answer to complaints in Congress that fed- 
eral money is being spent to stimulate mili- 
tancy in the slums. 

The crucial aim of Pittsburgh's highly suc- 
cessful community action program is to en- 
courage the slum poor to make their com- 
plaints audible. Federal money is used to 
channel the aggressiveness of the black miil- 
tants Into constructive, effective protests that 
stop short of violence. 

Thus the Mayor's Committee on Human 
Resources furnishes experts who guide and 
advise protests that lead in some cases to 
marches on City Hail. Neighborhood branches 
of the Mayor's Committee give summer em- 
Ployment to young black power advocates 
with police records and encourage them to 
march at the head of protest parades. 

This is not a restful way to wage the war 
against poverty. Thus encouraged, the spirit 
of protest runs high and Mayor Joseph Barr 
has to move fast to stay ahead of it. Militants 
employed for the summer with OEO funds 
talked of burning down the city’s slums dur- 
ing one recent visit to his office. He has even 
been faced with a new political challenge 
aganist the Democratic city organization. 
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If Pittsburgh should erupt into riots, the 
men who run its poverty programs will have 
much to explain to critics like Sen. John 
McClellan (D,-Ark.) who find it hard to un- 
derstand why militants should partake of 
the fruits of the anti-poverty war chest. 

But the crucial task, as David Hill, Direc- 
tor of the Mayor’s Committee, sees it, is to 
focus public attention on slum complaints 
so that the whole city will be aroused by 
them. By giving support and direction and 
hope to the militants, Pittsburgh intends to 
avoid paying the price of their frustrations, 
So far it has worked. 

Hill, himself a Negro who emerged from the 
slums, plays a uniquely free hand because 
the Mayor's Committee is dominated by 12 
board members who vote as representatives 
of the poor. The Mayor is a member but he 
is frequently out-voted. 

However there is one thing HII knows he 
cannot do and that is to act as a restraint 
upon the slum protests. Attempts In this di- 
rection will cause the poor to dismiss him as 
another “necktie nigger” and the Committee 
as a part of “whitey’s” establishment. He 
and his staff can guide and sharpen the pro- 
tests but they can't tell the poor to stop 
Pushing. 

In hiring militants, Hill considers a reason- 
able risk to be a man with some sense of val- 
ues and an understanding of the larger prob- 
lems. He does not harbor any illusions that 
he is buying their loyalty or changing their 
Point of view. He is merely offering jobs and 
a legitimate challenge for their grievances. 

A major gamble by the North side branch 
ot the Mayor’s Committee has paid off this 
Summer. Hiring 150 youngsters with highly 
dudlous backgrounds, the directors found 
that those with the longest police records 
and most aggressive attitudes cass tended in 
the clutch to show the most leadership and 
responsiblity. 

A group of these trouble-makers“ led an 
adament demonstration against the City 
Health Department in July: Many including 
the Mayor were apprehensive that it would 
explode into serious trouble. But the kids 
Walked 20 blocks on a hot day without even 
a surly outcry. 

A more significant instance of backing 
militant protest with community action 
funds has been the assistance furnished by 
the Mayor's Committee to a crusade against 
slum housing that is widely known in Pitts- 
burgh as CASH. 

This is a war“ on slum lords and the 
activity by CASH, including preparations for 
a city-wide rent strike, have wrung impres- 
Sive concessions from the Board of Realtors 
and confronted the Pittsburgh public with 
the issue of slum housing. 

The Mayor’s Committee allocates funds to 
Pay the staff which guides CASH. It is ac- 
tually run by the slum residents themselves 
and they have inspired some of Pittsburgh's 
finest clergymen to take aggressive roles in 
their behalf. 

Agitation for social change is unquestion- 
ably being stirred in Pittsburgh with federal 
money. The agitation supplies the people in 
the slums with what every human being re- 
Quires, a chance to be hopeful about the fu- 
ture. If this be treason, Congress can make 
the most of it. 


Taking the Kink Ont of Rats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1967 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 


in light of the highly controversial sub- 
ject of riots and rat control, I wish to 
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insert in the Recor» the following article, 


of August 1, 1967. I believe it will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

TAKING THE KNX OvT or Rats: HAMELIN 
Crry ENDS MENACE 
(By Dan Thomasson) 

If rats cause riots, Detroit should have been 
as serene as Hamelin after the Pied Piper 
marched through. 

The Motor City had a $1.8 million rat ex- 
termination project that has been heralded 
as a model for the rest of the nation. 

President Johnson has implied the failure 
of Congress to pass his $20 million anti-rat 
measure last week could be partially to blame 
for the wave of civil unrest that has hit the 
country. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, however, in its report on the Adminis- 
tration rat-control bill cited Detroit's suc- 
cess with rats and said: 

“The proposed bill could, with adequate 
local support, lead to comparable benefits 
throughout our nation.” 

Detroit, the Committee report said, 
launched a “starve out, clean out, bulld out, 
kill out” of rats which had: 

Drastically reduced the incidence of rat 
bites. (Only 17 cases reported in 1965). 

Practically eliminated the incidence of rat- 
transmitted disease such as Well's disease. 
(There were no cases in 1966.) 

Cut sharply the number of bulldings in- 
fested with rats. 

“Other benefits due to the reduction of the 
Detroit rat population include a direct sav- 
ings of millions of dollars of damage to 
buildings, goods and other merchandise,“ the 
Committee said. 

In addition to its model rat program, De- 
trolt also has been praised by Congress for 
its outstanding anti-poverty which 
also apparently failed to stave off one of the 
worst riots in the nation’s history. 


The United States and Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to further develop 
Chinese language and culture programs 
in our colleges and universities at both 
the undergraduate and graduate level, 
to initiate the study of Chinese at the 
secondary school level, and to increase 
the number and effectiveness of Chinese 
language and area centers in this 
country. 

Historically, China has always been of 
great potential if not real importance. 
Its vast size, burgeoning population, and 
untapped resources, coupled with a 
propensity to retain the characteristics 
of a medieval state have justly earned 
China the title of the “sleeping giant.” 
However, the giant is no longer sleeping, 
but is a force in being on the interna- 
tional scene which can no longer be 
ignored. This fact has been dramatically 
punctuated by the awareness that Com- 
munist China is not only building a nu- 
clear bomb stockpile, but is also well on 
its way to completing a workable missile 
system for delivering these bombs. The 
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time is long overdue for facing realis- 
tically the enormous significance of 
China as a major factor in world politics. 

The emergence of Mainland China as 
a nuclear power and primary force in in- 
ternational affairs offers the United 
States, perhaps more than any other 
nation, a range of complex problems 
which will grow in magnitude over the 
coming years. However, these complexi- 
ties can be reduced to their simplest 
terms in the rather obvious proposition 
that armed conflict, especially a nuclear 
exchange offers the least satisfactory 
solution to any conflicts of national in- 
terest. Correlatively, more satisfactory 
and stable alternatives must be sought 
and implemented, yet no one can predict 
at this moment with certainty what form 
these alternatives will take. 

Certainly in the coming years the 
United States must reexamine in depth 
the questions of diplomatic recognition 
of Mainland China, and its membership 
in the United Nations. Closely bound to 
these problems are the possibilities of 
establishing trade relations, the develop- 
ment of tourism, cultural exchange, and, 
in fact, the whole spectrum of normal 
international relationships which, hope- 
fully, will provide for the lessening of 
tensions and the peaceful solutions to the 
differences between the two nations. 

The examination of these problems, 
and the possible eventual development of 
social, political, and economic relation- 
ships can best be achieved through the 
efforts of an informed citizenry, and 
specialists trained in the language, cul- 
ture, history, and other academic disci- 
plines of the Chinese people. This will 
not automatically guarantee satisfactory 
solutions to the many problems which we 
will face in our relationships with the 
Chinese in the future. However, in the 
absence of developing such understand- 
ing and expertise, it is hard to imagine 
how we can establish and implement 
those policy decisions which are in the 
best national interest. 

One of the most effective means of 
interpreting and understanding the be- 
havior of another ethnic group is through 
the comprehension of its language. This 
is true for cultures with common roots 
such as those of the Western World, but 
it is even more meaningful for cultures 
which do not spring from the same origin. 
In the case of Chinese the comprehen- 
sion of the language provides an insight 
into the whole Chinese mentality, for in 
many ways that language mirrors Chi- 
nese thought. 

This was brilliantly illustrated in a 
recent article by a British journalist, 
Dennis Bloodworth, writing in the New 
York Times. He points out that the 
Chinese language deals in concrete 
forms, which prevent the proper expres- 
sion of abstract concepts. The ideograms 
are absorbed passively and spontaneous- 
ly by the eye, as opposed to Western 
script where the reader is drawn along 
by a closely reasoned logical argument. 
The Chinese language is thus considered 
as not a language of ideas or of rational 
debate. 

One of the problems Bloodworth sces 
with Chinese is not so much its lack 
of preciseness, but its ambiguity. It is 
almost completely lacking the plural 
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form, an active or passive voice, a defl- 
nite article, or grammar as understood 
in English. 

Even though ambiguous, written Chi- 
nese has the tremendous advantage that 
it can be read and understood by people 
who pronounce the names of the symbols 
entirely differently. Vietnamese was writ- 
ten with Chinese characters for centuries, 
the Japanese still use about 2,000 basic 
Chinese characters, and the Koreans 
some 1,200, even though when spoken 
neither of these languages resembles 
Chinese. All of the characters are recog- 
nizable throughout China, even though 
one dialect may be totally unintelligible 
to someone from another part of the 
country. 

Bloodworth describes the Chinese 
mind as: 

Stereotyped as Chinese decor, clad as it is 
in stiff cliches of prejudice and tradition. 
The neat pun, the symbol, the apt classical 
quotation are all part of a mental system 
of push-button tuning that tempts a Chi- 
nese to avoid bothering with the finer ad- 
justments of original thought. His language 
delights him with its economy of idiom, and 
he would rather be concisely ambiguous than 
long-windedly lucid. 


He states that: 

Too often the responses of the Chinese are 
narrow and mechanical. For centuries they 
learned the classics by rote, repeated improv- 
ing slogans parrot-fashion, memorized words 
rather than remembered their wisdom. More 
recently, Red Guards expressed their revo- 
lutionary Communist zeal by scribbling and 
shouting endlessly the same fag-end phrases 
from the “Thought of Mao Tse-Tung” and 
showed their atavistic obsession with sym- 
bolism by smothering their cities in red flags 
and red tags, by demanding that the red 
lights on traffic signals signify go“ and not 
“stop,” and even by discussing how to re- 
arrange the world so that East would always 
be to the left. 


The British journalist concludes by 
saying that: 

The Chinese confuse by seeming to clarify, 
for the more we try to tidy nature up, the 
more we obscure it. They are, in their neat 
suburban fashion, the enemies of the windy 
and shapeless open spaces of free inquiry 
in which alone truths can sometimes be 
found, if not truth itself. 


Before World War I, the study of 
Chinese history, culture, and politics was 
initiated in the United States at a few 
leading universities and encouraged by 
the support of organizations such as the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
The impact of the war in the Pacific fo- 
cused sudden attention in the United 
States on the strategic importance of 
the countries of Eastern Asia, and was 
a tremendous stimulus to the realization 
of the need for knowledge of that area. 
The Army specialized training programs 
set up at a number of universities and 
the special training schools for several 
branches of the military produced a 
group of young Americans who possessed 
an excellent knowledge of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and other Asian languages. A large 
proportion of our current scholarship 
and Government expertise in this field 
is the resuit of this accelerated wartime 
education, 

Since World War II, Asian studies 
have been maintained through founda- 
tion support and, most of all, through 
Government grants given under the Na- 
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tional Defense Education Act for centers 
of Far Eastern studies, student fellow- 
ships, and the like. However, there are 
still only some 80 colleges in the country 
that have a Chinese program of any sort. 

The development of the Chinese lan- 
guage and area approach has, unfortu- 
nately, not found universal acceptance 
in an academic system which does not 
always appreciate the interrelations of 
various disciplines. We are training spe- 
cialists for immediate needs, but our 
broader understanding of the cultural di- 
versity of human history has not yet been 
fully realized. It is vital that we look on 
our own tradition, not only from within 
but also from without, and deal with the 
problems of human development through 
a multicultural approach. The intellec- 
tual as well as the political tasks which 
fall upon the United States in its New 
World role demand a widening of our ed- 
ucational horizons that has to effect the 
education in middle and high schools, as 
well as those of the specialists. Some of 
the problems rest with the educators 
themselyes, who, in many cases, still in- 
sist that Western civilization should be 
a predominant if not the sole factor in 
undergraduate education and who are 
opposed to programs on non-Western 
cultures. 

The need for trained specialists and the 
support given to specialized training has 
enabled a very small number of institu- 
tions to move ahead. Fortunately, there 
has been the student interest itself that 
has pushed the development in some 
cases over the reluctance of professional 
educators. With the possible exception of 
some west coast institutions, it has been 
the continuing students interest which 
has maintained the initiative, but the ob- 
stacles are still significant. A large pro- 
gram of financial support that reaches 
beyond the few bigger name universities 
in the field will have a crucial impact on 
broadening our educational philosophy 
and will give the young Americans of 
today a further understanding of the 
world in which they live. 

My bill is intended to remedy many of 
these shortcomings through the imple- 
mentation of programs which may be 
summarized as follows: 

First. In spite of the increased pres- 
sure and complexities of international 
events and the increased awareness of 
the roles of the universities and colleges, 
there still exists a deficiency in numbers 
and competence in U.S. personnel, al- 
though additional resources are avail- 
able. There must be an enlargement in 
the number of persons with Chinese 
language and area competence. To ac- 
complish this graduate level, fellowship 
programs need to be continued and ex- 
panded. There is also the need for 
more postdoctoral fellowship opportuni- 
ties, and for more imaginative ap- 
proaches to the training of able and 
committed undergraduates. 

Second. Continued and expanded sup- 
port of individual and group research 
projects by the Government is essential 
in order to keep abreast of all kinds of 
demands for new knowledge. This re- 
search should not be confined to pro- 
jects geared only to problem solving or 
to increasing knowledge of contemporary 
society. There is valid reason for sup- 
porting long-range basic research of 
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specific topics, for it is in this area that 
the most significant intellectual break- 
throughs in our understanding of the 
Chinese mentality and culture will 
come. 

Third. Continuing support. must be 
given to existing Chinese graduate 
language and area programs until they 
have become accepted as a permanent 
and normal part of a university’s total 
educational program. The universities 
must also do their part by matching the 
efforts of the Government, and showing 
greater evidence of their commitment. 
There has been some tendency on the 
part of foundations and those adminis- 
tering NDEA legislation to award fel- 
lowship grants to the select few large 
centers that are already well endowed. 
With the bigger centers getting bigger, 
the discrepancy grows and a situation 
exists where the alienation of the special- 
ists from the broader educational de- 
velopment creates a serious gap that is 
hurting both the outlook of the special- 
ists and that of the general public and 
has aggravated present tensions. A better 
distribution of advanced education 
among educational institutions in the 
United States would be wholesome for 
some of the larger centers as well as 
raising the national level of instruction. 

Fourth. Interinstitutional cooperation 
is necessary to develop and share scarce 
resources. Government grants can help 
stimulate joint planning by universities 
and assist them in developing joint pro- 
grams, such as the already established 
intensive summer Chinese language pro- 
gram, or the Interuniversity Language 
Center at Tapei. These grants will also 
aid in enlarging American university 
contacts with training and research in- 
stitutions in the Chinese geographic area 
through faculty exchange and through 
arrangements for collaboration with 
scholars in this area on research projects. 

Fifth. Many colleges are committing 
themselves fully to including Chinese 
studies as an integral part of their edu- 
cational programs. However, they need 
assistance in strengthening faculty com- 
petence, and to make limited resources 
go further by cooperating when feasible 
with other institutions, sharing faculty 
and library resources, developing joint 
programs, such as oversea study, and by 
taking advantage of the experience and 
resources of nearby universities. Govern- 
ment grants can continue to seek to stim- 
ulate and assist various kinds of coopera- 
tive approaches to faculty development 
and curricular revision by groups of col- 
leges; cooperation between universities 
and colleges, especially in mobilizing 
scarce resources for Chinese language 
and area studies; faculty development 
and curricular experimentation; and the 
preparation of teaching materials. 

Sixth. The undergraduate field is re- 
garded as the crucial area for develop- 
ment. Graduate interest has moved ahead 
of undergraduate development, and it 
has been discovered that many graduate 
students who want to specialize in the 
field lack the preparation for an ad- 
vanced study program. It is, therefore, 
necessary not only to broaden the educa- 
tional preparation of our college youth 
in all fields, but also to lay the foundation 
for the professional course work of 
studies leading to the M.A. and Ph. D. de- 
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Brees in Chinese specialization. It has 
been the experience of some graduate and 
research institutes that while they have 
had considerable success in attracting a 
number of highly qualified graduate stu- 
dents who will make their contributions, 
they have also found it necessary to move 
into the undergraduate field in order to 
Provide the necessary foundations for 
this graduate work, To overcome these 
difficulties, the institutes would be great- 
ly aided in their efforts to improve and 
enlarge what are regarded as essential 
undergraduate development if Federal 
legislation and funds supported this 
cause. 

Seventh. It is anticipated that on a 
Selective and pilot project basis support 
will be given for the development of Chi- 
nese language teaching on the second- 
ary school level. The earlier a student is 
exposed to a foreign language the more 
efficient the learning process becomes, 
and the opportunity for acquiring a pro- 
nunciation approaching that of the na- 
tive speaker is greatly enhanced. By of- 
fering Chinese language instruction, the 
Secondary school students with the in- 
terest, motivation, and aptitude for such 
instruction will be able to develop their 
skills without having to wait until they 
reach the undergraduate or graduate 
levels. These projects must be so con- 
Structed that they will reach the great- 
est possible number of students, includ- 
ing those attending the smaller or rural 
Schools. In many instances this may be 
&ccomplished through imaginative and 
Cooperative programs coordinated by 
State and local education authorities. 

Eighth. One of the most promising 
new areas in which my bill will offer as- 
sistance is the provision for including 
the study of Chinese culture in the cur- 
riculums of secondary schools and at the 
undergraduate level in our colleges and 
universities. It is very important to the 
United States that as many as possible 
of our students, and as early as possible, 
come to appreciate and understand the 
Position of China in the world today. 
Studying such a vastly different culture 
will also give them, by means of con- 
trast, a valuable insight into the tradi- 
tions of their own country. Understand- 
ing China and the Chinese mentality is 
Probably best achieved through study of 
the language, however this requires stu- 
dents with special aptitude and motiva- 
tion for learning a complex written and 
Spoken language. The incorporation of 
Chinese studies, other than linguistics, 
into world history or other general edu- 
Cation courses, or offering special courses 
which include Chinese history, geo- 
graphy, economics, philosophy, and civil- 
ization, at the high school and fresh- 
Man-sophmore level, may achieve sim- 
ilar results for a great number of stu- 
dents. 

It is not very encouraging to realize 
that our educational system is training 
the young men and women who will fall 
heir to the responsibility of creating and 
implementing national policies regarding 
China, with only the most meager 
knowledge of the vast and complex land. 
It is necessary not only to provide as 
Many experts and specialists as possible 
in Chinese affairs, but also that our 
Population as a whole is adequately 
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aware of the size and nature of the Chi- 
nese nation and its enormous potential 
for both good and evil. As a Nation we 
can create and achieve those policies 
which will best serve our goals regarding 
China by developing an informed popu- 
lation from whom we may draw the 
necessary leadership and talent. 

The support and encouragement of the 
establishment of general education 
courses in Chinese cultural studies will 
help eliminate the current inadequacy 
in the curriculums of our educational sys- 
tem. In addition, it is hoped that other 
disciplines will be encouraged to include 
consideration of China as an integral 
part. of their programs. Thus, in such 
courses as comparative literature and 
government, the traditional purely West- 
ern orientation could be enlarged to in- 
clude the study of corresponding Chinese 
endeavors. 

An indication of our lack of knowledge 
and understanding of Chinese events, the 
rate at which conditions are changing, 
and the urgency for dealing with the ex- 
panding problems, may be seen in the 
current happenings in Hong Kong and 
the chaos within China itself. Seasoned 
China-watchers had expected the usual 
tough statements to continue but 
thought real belligerency would not come 
for years. This forecast has changed 
completely and the riots in Hong Kong 
and the near civil, war conditions in 
China provide significant indications of 
the changes that are taking place. 

Certainly, if Communist China is will- 
ing to sacrifice Hong Kong as an intelli- 
gence and banking center and as a source 
of significant amounts of foreign ex- 
change, then it would be willing to en- 
gage in any mischief in the whole of 
Southeast Asia and beyond. It may be 
that Communist China has decided to 
stir up much more serious trouble in such 
areas as Burma, Malaysia, and Singa- 
pore. There is always the dreaded possi- 
bility that she may intervene with troops 
in the Vietnam conflict in order to direct 
the maximum attention away from the 
mushrooming internal strife and colos- 
sal failures of her domestic programs. 

However, the spasms which many con- 
sider symptomatic of a “dynasty in de- 
cline,” have in no way deterred the 
ultimate Chinese threat to our security, 
which is the development of China's nu- 
clear arsenal and missile delivery system. 
Despite the withdrawal of Soviet tech- 
nical assistance as early as 1960, the 
Communist Chinese have made tremen- 
dously rapid strides in the development 
of both weapons and rockets which have 
greatly surpassed previous strategic esti- 
mates. They have moved well ahead of 
the French in nuclear weapon develop- 
ment, and in 24% years have successfully 
tested a multimegaton device. The 
French have held many more tests over 
a 7-year period and have not yet tested a 
true thermonuclear device or achieved a 
megaton-size yield. 

Further evidence of the crucial need 
for facing the realities of Red China’s 
existence, and developing workable poli- 
cles regarding it, are seen in the recent 
report of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy concerning the impact of Chi- 
nese Communist nuclear weapons devel- 
opment on our national security. It ob- 
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serves that Chinese progress has been 
“more rapid and surprisingly more effec- 
tive than had been expected or indeed 
predicted.” The committee’s report states 
the belief that Red China will be able to 
develop a thermonuclear warhead in the 
ICBM weight class with a yield in the 
megaton range by about 1970, and can 
have an ICBM system ready for deploy- 
ment in early 1970's. The report also 
claims that the Chinese are now able to 
design a low-yield fission warhead which 
could be adapted to a missile, and with a 
few tests they could probably design an 
improved fission weapon for medium- 
range ballistic missile or bomber deliv- 
ery. At the present time the Chinese have 
a few hundred short-range jet bombers 
and a few longer range bombers. In addi- 
tion, they are believed to be interested in 
the development of submarines equipped 
with suitable moderately long-range mis- 
siles. The committee concludes by noting 
that— 

Perhaps most significant for the United 
States is the fact that a low order of magni- 
tude attack could possibly be launched by 
the Chinese Communists against the United 
States by the early 1970's, and that at pres- 
ent we do not have an effective anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system which could repel such a 
suicidal—for the Chinese—but nevertheless 
possible strike. 


It was for these reasons that the joint 
committee felt that the assessment it 
had made should be brought before the 
American public in order to state clearly 
where we stand in relation to this emerg- 
ing threat to our national security. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that the means 
to achieve national survival will be found 
in the construction of an antimissile de- 
fense system. However, such a system, 
at best, will only continue the present 
status quo in United States-Chinese re- 
lations, and still leaves unanswered the 
ultimate problem of creating a world in 
which a country of such far-reaching im- 
portance may enter into the community 
of nations. At worst, an antimissile de- 
fense will theoretically reduce by a cer- 
tain percentage the great numbers who 
will die in a nuclear attack. But assuming 
survivors on both sides after such an 
exchange the question of international 
relationships will still remain unresolved. 
Building the intellectual nec- 
essary for achieving the most desirable 
policies in our future relations with 
Communist China is a logical corollary 
of any military-defense approach to the 
problem. Hopefully, this might, in the 
long run, also produce international re- 
lationships and understandings which 
would eliminate the need for any future 
use of force. 

I believe that the cost to accomplish 
the purposes of my bill is very modest in 
terms of our overall national expendi- 
tures, and yet the dividends which it may 
pay are in many ways, as great as those 
resulting from the billions spent in 
other programs which seek to insure 
our national survival. I do not presume, 
however, that this bill offers a panacea 
for the enormous problems which the Na- 
tion faces in its future relations with 
mainland China. Nevertheless, alterna- 
tives to nuclear holocaust must be found 
if the earth is to continue to support hu- 
man life, and this legislation at least 
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moves us down the path to finding these 
more desirable alternatives. 

Our resources are finite and on the 
basis of priorities, Communist China 
with a 12,000-mile border, containing 
one-quarter of the world’s population and 
rapidly becoming a nuclear power, com- 
mands our immediate attention. In fu- 
ture years other problems may become 
paramount, but for the moment we must 
establish some form of lasting rapport 
with Communist China which will per- 
party the mutual existence of both coun- 


Statement by Andrew J. Biemiller, Direc- 
tor, Department of Legislation, AFL- 
CIO, Before the Senate Education Sub- 
committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in Support of S. 1125, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments 
of 1967, August 14, 1967 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


8 OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1 Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Andrew 
J. Biemiller, former Member of Congress 
from Wisconsin and now director of the 
AFL-CIO department of legislation, 
testified on August 14, 1967, before the 
Education Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Biemiller testified in support of S. 
1125, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1967. 


I find particularly significant in Mr. 


Biemiller’s testimony his criticism of the 
drastic changes made in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act by some of 
the amendments adopted by the House 
earlier this year. 
| ‘The text of his testimony follows: 
| STATEMENT BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, Dimec- 
TOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, BEFORE 
THE EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE, IN SUPPORT or S. 1125, THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967, AUGUST 14, 1967 
The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
pleased to have this opportunity to meet with 
this committee and to pay testimony to the 
wisdom and vision with which it has shaped 
a series of educational programs that have 
brought significant benefits to the millons 
of American children and young people. 
We are here today to discuss the various 
amendments to the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 included in 8. 
1125, “The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1967." We are proud 
of the part which the AFL-CIO played in 
shaping that act and in helping to secure 
its passage. 
AN IMPRESSIVE SUCCESS STORY 
Throughout the nation, programs funded 
by the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act are bringing new educational opportuni- 
ties to the children who need them the most, 
the children from low income families who 
must have excellence in education if they are 
to brake out of the poverty cycle which has 
entrapped their families, in many cases for 
several generations. This legislation has 
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placed libraries in schools which were previ- 
ously devoid of all books other than the most 
essential textbooks—and many of these were 
out-dated. It has encouraged promising in- 
novatlons in teaching methods. And it has 
strengthened the support available for long 
needed educational research. 

Experience has shown that there is need 
for improvement and expansion of the orig- 
inal legislation, but this should in no way 
detract from the fact that the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act so far consti- 
tutes an impressive success story and that it 
is one of the most important legislative 
achievements of Congress in recent years. 
We are firmly convinced that the great break- 
through in the education field accomplished 
by the 89th Congress has received overwhelm- 
ing support from the American people. 

The importance of this breakthrough can 
best be measured by the fact that federal 
aid for education had been a subject of de- 
bate in America for more than a century 
prior to the enactment of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Invariably 
proposals became bogged down in controversy 
over possible dangers to local control of edu- 
cation and over the question of aid to non- 
public schools. In congress, proposals which 
proved acceptable in one house proved unac- 
ceptable in the other. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act was a carefully formulated piece of legis- 
lation which for the first time provided a way 
out of the years of impasse. Federal aid for 
elementary and secondary education is to- 
day a working reality and it is working under 
a structure which experience demonstrates 
endangers neither local control of education 
nor the separation of church and state. 

Some members of Congress and even some 
conservative members of the education estab- 
lishment have proposed to alter substantially 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. They would do it on the basis of im- 
pulsive and hastily put together formulas for 
block grants to the states which could de- 
stroy the entire balance that made it possible 
to resolve the conflicting demands upon fed- 
eral aid. We urge the Senate to resist these 
pressures, They are pressures which place the 
entire federal aid program in serious jeopardy. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967 contained in S. 1125 
build upon the successful programs which 
are already under way and we pledge our 
support to the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in holding fast to this 
approach. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the largest in terms of its 
authorization, places federal funds where 
they are most needed, in the hands of local 
school districts that are dealing with the edu- 
cational needs of disadvantaged children. To 
replace this program with one of block grants 
of federal aid to the states would dissipate the 
effect of federal aid and would correspond- 
ingly diminish the educational opportunities 
of those low income children who need help 
the most. It would, to say the least, be a pe- 
culiar response to the dangerous wave of 
unrest which has swept across the nation to 
blunt the effect of a major program that can 
help to eliminate the causes of that unrest. 
We would strongly urge that Title I be con- 
tinued in ts present form and that the funds 
available under that Title be substantially 
increased. 

Title III of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act provides funds to de- 
velop innovative programs. Compared to 
Title I, Title III provides only a modest 
amount of money, but it is money that is 
having effect of great significance through- 
out America’s schools. It has become in- 
creasingly apparent that American educa- 
tion In its organization, its teaching meth- 
ods, and in its materials has been primarily 
oriented with the needs of middle class chil- 
dren. These methods have failed to make 
contact with the children of the urban 
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ghettos. There is abundant evidence that 
disadvantaged children can learn, but that if 
they are to learn, they will need to be taught 
in new ways. It is not enough to do the old 
things a little bit better or a little bit more. 
Title III has provided the encouragement 
for educational innovation which is one of 
the great national needs. It has made possible 
a cooperative effort between local school dis- 
tricts, state departments of education, the 
federal government, and leading educators in 
seeking out the very best in creative educa- 
tional experimentation. The program has 
made it possible for school systems to ex- 
plore new kinds of schools such as educa- 
tional parks, supplemental learning centers 
and community schools. It has brought the 
rapid developments of educational tech- 
nology within the realistic reach of local 
school systems. It has encouraged coopera- 
tive programs between elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and college and universities. 
Innovations are commonplace today which 
would have been regarded as beyond prac- 
tical possibility before the enactment of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 


DESTRUCTION IS THREATENED 


Amendments passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives threaten to destroy the very 
fabric of which these successes have been 
made, By giving total responsibility for Title 
III programs to the state departments of 
education which in many cases are ill-pre- 
pared to assume those responsibilities, the 
House amendments would in effect cancel 
out a program which is making a major con- 
tribution to the improvements of American 
education. 

The AFL-CIO strongly urges this subcom- 
mittee to reject the block grant approach to 
Title III of the Act as adopted by the House. 
Title III programs, conceived and carried out 
under the Act, have been imaginative and 
innovative. More such programs—not less— 
should be started. We are fearful that the 
amendment adopted by the House runs con- 
trary to this purpose. A full block grant to 
the states, we believe, will only discourage 
the development of new exemplary educa- 
tional programs that would otherwise serve 
as models for regular school programs. 

Title I-D of S. 1125 provides a new pro- 
gram under Title V of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The new program 
would provide federal funds for the support 
of statewide long-range educational plan- 
ning. We believe that this proposal identifies 
an important educational need. In a sense 
Congress has helped to create that need by 
the very actions which it has undertaken to 
improve the educational opportunities for 
our nation’s children and young people. 
After years of stalemate on the issue of fed- 
eral aid to education, Congress began to 
meet the problem by passing legislation 
designed to meet specific and identifiable 
needs. 

The National Defense Education Act, as 
first passed, recognized a special national 
interest in the quality of teaching in science, 
mathematics and foreign languages. As other 
national interests in specific subjects were 
identified, these subjects were added by 
amendments to the original Act. Public Law 
874 recognized the impact of federally 
affected areas and provided federal assistance 
for the operation of schools in these areas. 
P. L. 815, dealing with the same type of 
problems, provided federal funds for school 
construction. 

Provisions of the Civil Rights Act provide 
federal assistance to schools attempting to 
eliminate segregation and its related prob- 
lems. Many of the provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 bear upon edu- 
cational needs, Special legislation has been 
enacted to improve educational opportunities 
available to handicapped children. The Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 provides sub- 
stantial federal support in a field of major 
educational Importance. We could go on at 
length extending the list, because recent 
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Congresses have been extraordinarily pro- 
ductive in the field of educational legislation, 
thanks in great part to your very construc- 
tive work, Mr. Chairman, ably assisted by 
your colleagues. 
CONGRESS MADE WISE DECISION WITH 
CATEGORICAL APPROACH 


We believe that in adopting this categorical 
&pproach, Congress made a wise decision. Yet 
in so doing Congress created a new need. If 
School systems are to make the best possible 
use of the funds available to them under this 
wide variety of programs, they must under- 
take far more comprehensive planning than 
any in which they have previously engaged. 
They must systematically identify their 
needs, organize them into a coherent pattern, 
and relate them to all of the avaliable funds 
under existing federal programs. 

The addition of federal funds for educa- 
tional planning will do much to help meet 
this growing need. The proposed amendment 
involves a small expenditure which will make 
Possible the best use of the very substantial 
expenditure which the federal government is 
now making in the field of education. The 
AFL-CIO urges this subcommittee to support 
this proposal for comprehensive educational 
Planning. 

Among the amendments adopted by the 
House of Representatives is one which 
Would prevent the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare from holding up ap- 
Proval of new applications from school dis- 
tricts which are not in compliance with Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act until these dis- 
tricts have been through the entire funds 
termination process. We emphatically sup- 
Port the present provisions of the law as op- 
Posed to this House amendment which 
Would encourage and in effect subsidize con- 
tinued definance of the law by recalcitrant 
Segregationist-minded school districts. The 
most recent report of the United States Civil 
Rights Commission reveals that thirteen 
years after the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 and three years after the enactment of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 75% of the Ne- 
gro children in Southern and border states 
Still attend all-Negro schools. This should be 
Persuasive evidence that the Department of 

th, Education and Welfare has not been 
Overly zealous in enforcing Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act. The Senate should by all 
Means reject the House-adopted Fountain 
amendment and permit HEW to continue 
8 under the provisions enacted in 
66. 


Title II of S. 1125 deals with Amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
especially the establishment of a $30,000,000 
Program of grants for the purpose of 
Stimulating innovative programs in voca- 
tional education. This proposal is being con- 
Sidered by the House in a separate bill, HR. 
8525, and we have filed with the House a 
Statement of strong support for the 
Proposals. 

We are not especially concerned whether 
this program be enacted as a part of S. 1125 
Or, as in the House, in separate legislation. 
We do however urge its adoption in one form 
or the other. 

To conclude, we believe that S. 1125 con- 
tinues and extends the important gains 
Which have been made in elementary and 
secondary education. At its spring meet- 
ing in February of this year, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council declared in a statement 
on “Education and the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

“The laws which have by now been en- 
&cted have contributed significantly to im- 
Proving educational opportunity and toward 
achieving the goal of providing quality edu- 
Cation for every child, wherever he may live 
and whatever his family background. From 
pre-kindergarten programs through grad- 
unte schools and adult education programs, 
the federal government has assumed respon- 
8 for sharing in the costs of educa- 

on.” 
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For the vital role which this committees 


Marriner S. Eccles Speaks on “Vietnam: 
Its Effect on the Nation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 
Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 


board of the Utah Construction & Min- 
ing Co., and former Chairman of the 


Federal Reserve Board spoke before the - 


Commonwealth Club of California in 
San Francisco on the subject of “Viet- 
nam: Its Effect on the Nation.” 

His analysis of U.S. policy regarding 
Vietnam, the results and ramifications of 
that policy are indeed thoughtful and 
certainly worthy of consideration by all 
Members of the Congress. 

The speech follows: 

VreTNAM: Irs EFFECT ON THE NATION 


(By Marriner S. Eccles at the Commonwealth 
Club of California, San Francisco, Calif., 
Aug. 11, 1967) 

The Kosygin visit to this country has given 
us all cause to seriously think about the So- 
viet Union, our relationship to it, and the 
relationship of both of us to the greater and 
more compelling world problems. Upon the 
solution of these problems hangs the sur- 
vival of both the United States and Russia, 
and perhaps the world. As Senator Fulbright 
so aptly stated: “America is showing signs 
of that arrogance of power which has af- 
flicted, weakened, and in some cases de- 
stroyed great nations in the past.” Never 
before has there been such valid reason for 
the fears that beset us. Never before has 
there been reason to feel that the human 
race was speeding along the road to possible 
oblivion. 

The most important Issue before the coun- 
try today ls our involvement in Vietnam. It 
affects every facet of our lives and our rela- 
tionship to the rest of the world. Are the 
sacrifices imposed justified by the stakes of 
war? What are the reasons and justification, 
if any, for our involvement in Vietnam? 

For the past twenty years our government 
has belleved that communism intends to 
conquer the world—by force, if persuasion 
does not succeed—and that it is the duty of 
the United States to save the world from 
that fate. The American picture of aggressive 
communism is unreal. 

The President believes that aggressive 
monolithic groups are making war in South 
Vietnam, Under the Truman Doctrine of 
Containment, communism has continued to 
spread. It has advanced through revolutions 
rather than by military aggression. But while 
communism has been advancing, the power 
of Russia over the communist world has been 
waning. It is evident that communism is not 
a monolithic world power. Russia has its 
differences with the Yugoslavs. The Chinese 
and Russians have conflicts of national in- 
terest which override communism. The 
threat of a united communist world does not 
exist. National rivalries divide the commu- 
nist states as well as democracies, 

It is apparent that communist countries 
are as intensely nationalist as others. They 
crave independence and resent interference. 
They will fight against domination—from 
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whatever source: either capitalist or other 
communist country. 

The Administration believes that the war 
in Vietnam is being made solely by commu- 
nist intervention from without. This does not 
explain the tenacity of the Viet Cong. They 
are not Russians, Chinese or North Viet- 
namese communists; they are South Viet- 
namese. They are fighting for national lib- 
eration and unity of South Vietnam: the 
causes for which others, including Ameri- 
cans, have fought. 

We see every rebellion as the result of a 
deep plot out of Moscow or Peking, when it 
usually is the result of crushing poverty, 
hunger and intolerable living conditions. 
The aim of reyolution, no matter what ideol- 
ogy, is to achieve the values of self-determi- 
nation, economic security, racial equality 
and freedom. Let us not forget that while 
our road was not via communism, we did, as 
a nation, emerge from revolution. 

We might as well face it: there may be 
more communist countries in the world. But 
we need not panic at this. Communist na- 
tions vary widely; each has a different ver- 
sion of communist theory to fit its own 
problems. The more of these countries there 
are, the greater their diversity. 

Communism is only part of a broad move- 
ment: the rising of desperate people in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. We crush insur- 
rection in one place, only to find a reyolu- 
tion—whether communist, socialist or na- 
tionalist—springing up somewhere else. With 
military bases around the world and ships 
in every ocean, a revolution takes place in 
Cuba, 90 miles off our shore. 

How can we reconcile what we are doing to 
the South Vietnamese under the guise of 
saving them from communism? We have 
destroyed vast areas of their country. We 
have killed, wounded or burned more than 
one million children, as well as countless 
parents, brothers, husbands and sons. The 
family has been smashed, We can only guess 
at the terrible long-range social effects that 
will result from our actions. No wonder the 
great majority of the people do not consider 
us their savior, but hate us and want us to 
get out of their country. 

Despite this, the United States military 
has increasingly taken over the war. In 1965 
one American was killed for eight South 
Vietnamese; in 1966, one for two; and to 
date in 1967, one for one. U.S. casualties 
through 1966 were over 8,000 killed and 
almost 38,000 wounded. Projected for 1967 
alone, based on actual figures for the first 
six months: 11,190 killed; 64,264 wounded, 
making a projected total to the end of this 
year of 19,344 killed and 102,002 wounded. 
We have lost 832 planes as well as hundreds 
of helicopters. 

Based on the following reports by Mc- 
Namara it is apparent we are making little 
progress after three years of fighting and 
cannot win a decisive victory: 

1964—“McNamara told Congress that the 
US. hopes to withdraw most of its troops 
from Vietnam before the end of 1965.” 

In 1965—he said, “It will be a long war.” 

In October, 1966—He said, “I see no reason 
to expect any significant increase in the level 
of the tempo of operations in South 
Vietnam.” 

Communist strength in South Vietnam has 
increased from 120,000 in January, 1965, to 
an estimated 298,000 at present. However, 
North Vietnam has committed only one- 
fifth of their regular army. Based on the esti- 
mate that guerrillas must be outnumbered 
tour to one, the communists have more than 
matched the American buildup to 476,000 
now. It is no wonder that General Westmore- 
land claims he needs five additional U.S. 
divisions: more than 200,000 men. 

Tuesday the press reported General Van 
Thieu said: “We have not enough Allied 
soldiers which we need to win the war. We 
need a big amount of troops to be every- 
where, to do many jobs at the same time.” At 
this time the President might reconsider his 
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September, 1964, statement: “We don’t 
want our American boys to do the fighting 
for Asian boys. We don’t want to get 
involved . . . and get tied down in a land 
war in Asia.” 

During the past two years Russia has 
added to the enemy arsenal in South Vlet- 
nam rockets, artillery, heavy mortars, auto- 
matic infantry weapons and flame throwers, 
while in North Vietnam she has supplied 
fighter planes and antiaircraft guns. She is 
reported to be supplying 75% of all military 
supplies and has said she will continue to 
furnish all military aid necessary. The 
Chinese are furnishing part of the small 
arms, clothing and food, and have said they 
will assist North Vietnam with troops when- 
ever requested to do so. Both countries 
have indicated they would enter the war, 
if necessary, to keep the North Vietnamese 
and the Viet Cong from being defeated. It is 
quite apparent that neither Russia or China 
are willing for the United States to achieve 
a victory over the communists and to es- 
tablish a powerful military base on the 
mainland of Asia. 

If Russia were conducting dally bombing 
raids against an American ally, as we are 
doing against a Russian ally, it is incon- 
cel vuble that we would limit ourselves to 
providing only military equipment, as they 
are doing. 

What is the effect of our policy on the 
nation? The Vietnam War is responsible for 
the most serious economic, financial and 
political problems in this country. It is re- 
sponsible for the huge federal deficit which, 
without a tax increase, could run to more 
than $25 billion. In order to curb the re- 
sulting inflationary pressures the govern- 
ment has proposed a 10% surtax on indl- 
viduals and corporations, which, if enacted, 
would reduce the deficit, on an annual basis, 
between $9 and $10 Dillion. 

This war is directly causing a substantial 
increase in the deficiency in our interna- 
tional balance of payments, which is already 
serious, as we are by far the world's largest 
short-term debtor, now owing nearly $26 
billion. It is reducing our free gold to meet 
these obligations to less than $2 billion. 

It is creating Inflationary pressures in 
nearly every field—increased costs of living, 
going up at about 3% per year—a great 

of skilled workers—increasing 
strikes and exhorbitant demands by union 
labor—and higher interest rates, in all cate- 
gories, due to the heavy demand for credit. 

The costs of war do not end with the 
cessation of hostilities. Excluding the Viet- 
mam War, at the end of 1965 we had ap- 
-proximately 20,600,000 veterans. Total vet- 
erans’ benefits paid to the end of 1965 were 
$134 billion; by the end of this year it is 
estimated they will be $147 billion. In 1966 
we were spending in excess of $6 billion per 
year for veterans’ benefits, and the Korean 
War alone is costing more than $700 million 
a year. The annual operating expense of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals has now 

the billion mark. In addition, during 
1965 the land and construction costs of medi- 
cal facilities was $1,418,000. Veterans costs 
will grow rapidly as long as the war lasts, 
and will continue for decades. The ultimate 
astronomical expense is difficult to concelve. 
In the financial sense, a war is never over. 

The real tragedy is not financial, it is the 
useless suffering of the millions of our 
people whose sons, husbands and brothers 
are drawn into this useless conflict unwill- 
ingly and are killed and maimed for life— 
not in defense of their country—but because 
2 our incompetent and l- advised leader- 

p. 

I believe Russia is glad to see us bogged 
down in Vietnam, diverting multi-billions 
of our resources and millions of our man- 
power, while she is rapidly gaining in the 
nuclear arms race. While the U.S. lags in its 
nuclear defense, the Soviets are rushing 
ahead. It is believed today’s nuclear balance 
has already shifted to Russia. 
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At a time when defense against missile at- 
tack is still in the talking stage in this 
country, the Soviet Union is racing ahead 
with unprecedented speed. 

Of even greater concern to us at this time 
is China's rapid growth in the development 
of nuclear weapons. It is now estimated that 
between 1972 and 1975 China will be a first- 
class nuclear power with a full arsenal of 
H-bombs and war heads. ICBM will be in 
production with an intercontinental range 
of 6,000 miles. This would hit most of the 
world; the northern stretches of the U.S. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago and De- 
troit would be particularly vulnerable. 
Meanwhile, we are spending over $2 billion 
a month on Vietnam instead of being pre- 
pared to cope with the rapidly growing 
atomic strength of Russia and China. 

Our foreign ald since World War II has 
been $128 billion—$91 billion in economic 
ald and $37 billion in military aid—with 
dubious results in many instances. The 
United States has pledged to defend 43 coun- 
tries under specific treaties and agreements. 
In addition, a commitment to stop aggres- 
sion covers all the countries in the Middle 
East, and any country where the US. has a 
military base is promised support. 

While we've been spending tens of billions 
abroad, our cities are exploding in violent 
protest as a result of our injustice, our ne- 
glect, and failure to meet unfulfilled prom- 
ises of the “Great Society.” Our total esti- 
mated Vietnam and foreign aid budget this 
year is $30 billion; whereas, the Great Soci- 
ety budget is approximately 40% of that 
amount—$12.5 billlon—which is half of what 
we spend in Vietnam alone. 

Senator Percy says: “If we continue to 
spend #66 million a day trying to save the 
16 million people of South Vietnam while 
leaving the plight of 20 million urban poor 
in our own country unresolved—then I 
think we have our priorities terribly con- 
fused.” 

Public and Congressional reaction relative 
to our world-wide involvement, especially in 
Vietnam, is forcing the Administration to 
reconsider its role as world policeman. 

The horrible Vietnam debacle, tragic as it 
is, may yet be a blessing in disguise if It 
forces us to recognize our staggering failures 
at home. Runaway crime, delinquency, the 
riots in our cities, loss of respect for law 
and order, and the rebellion of frustrated 
youth—all spring in part from this. No 
wonder Russia had this to say about the 
US.; “Only in mockery can the word ‘free’ 
be applied to a society which cannot provide 
tolerable living conditions and democratic 
rights to a considerable part of its popula- 
tion.” 7 

It is tragic that the most powerful coun- 
try in the world, with 6% of its population 
and producing 40% of its wealth, should 
have lost the respect of most of the world. 
The world, with few exceptions, would like 
us to leave Vietnam. The continued confi- 
dence and good relation with Japan, our 
greatest asset in Asia, is dependent upon our 
getting out of Vietnam. The same is true 
with all the Western European governments 
and our friends in Latin America. We can- 
not survive, no matter how powerful we are, 
in a world without friends. 

With these disastrous effects on the nation 
to continue our ruthless pursuit in Vietnam 
is madness. To withdraw is sanity. The con- 
sequences of withdrawing cannot possibly be 
as disastrous for this nation as pursuing our 
present course. The greatest service we could 
render the Vietnamese is to withdraw from 
their country, leaving them to negotiate a 
conclusion to the war, which is their right. 

There is something intrinsically wrong 
with the idea that the United States should 
participate in negotiations to decide the fu- 
ture of Vietnam. We are an outside power, 
which is true also of China and the Soviet 
Union. To have the future of Vietnam decided 
by outside powers is a violation of self- 
determination, Whatever negotiations go on 
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should be among the Vietnamese them- 
selves—each group negotiating from its own 
position of strength, uninfluenced by outside 
powers, 

If the U.S. insists on negotiating, it should 
be with Russia and China, as the sinews of 
war are being furnished by these countries, 
without which the war would collapse, In any 
case, the United States cannot. negotiate 
strength for any future segment of govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. The presence of the 
United States can only distort the true bal- 
ance of forces, and only a settlement which 
Tepresents this balance can bring about a 
stable government. 

No one seems to be able to show in what 
Way a communist Vietnam would be bad. 
Under Ho Chi Minh, Vietnam would be quite 
as likely to enforce its independence as has 
Tito in Yugoslavia, Rumania, and other 
Russian satellites. Ho Chi Minh is unques- 
tionably the choice of the Vietnamese people, 
both North and South. Both President Ken- 
nedy and Eisenhower have stated that had 
the election called for under the Geneva 
Treaty been held in 1956, Ho Chi Minh was 
80 popular he would have won by a large 
majority. While Ho Chi Minh is a communist, 
he is not Russian, he is not Chinese, he is 
Vietnamese—and Russian, Chinese and Viet- 
namese communism may differ widely. It is 
even possible that our best interests would be 
served by having Ho Chi Minh's communist 
regime as a buffer against the Chinese com- 
munists, 

History does not show that a nation that 
liquidates a bad venture suffers from loss 
of prestige. Proud, powerful England sur- 
rended to the thirteen American colonies and 
did not suffer for it. More recently, France 
moved out voluntarily from Algeria and 
Indochina. Today she has more world prestige 
than ever before. Russia pulled her missiles 
out of Cuba; her prestige has not suffered. 

Hans Morgenthau has written: “Is it really 
a boon to the prestige of the most powerful 
nation on earth to be down in a war 
which it is neither able to win nor can af- 
ford to lose? This is the real issue which is 
presented by the argument of prestige.“ We 
should be less interested In saving face and 
more interested in saving lives, It is possibly 
not easy for a proud nation to admit it has 
blundered, but throughout history great men 
and nations have gained stature by so doing. 

Getting out of Vietnam will enable us to 
re-establish a friendly relationship with Rus- 
sia and thereby bring about a balance of 
power in the world, which would tend to 
deter any aggressive policy on the part of 
China. So long as we are in Vietnam, Rus- 
sin and China consider us their enemy. Kosy- 
gin made this crystal clear in his statement 
before the United Nations and in his con- 
ference with Johnson at Glassboro. 

We should also recognize China diplomat- 
ically and open our doors to trade and travel 
and help bring her into the United Nations. 
We should no longer ignore one-fourth of the 
world's population as though it did not exist. 

In conclusion: What can we expect from 
the stricken Vietnamese nation but hatred, 
deep and abiding? Their farms and villages 
have been laid waste, their families scattered 
to the winds. Their husbands and sons are 
dead, maimed or missing. And children, or- 
phaned and grotesquely burned, have been 
seen running through the ruble in packs. 

We can never blot out the deed which 
stands as a testimony of man’s inhumanity to 
man. Nor can we really make amends for the 
enormity of our crime against these people, 
who know us not, but whom we have chosen 
to save from communism. 

But we can try. We can make a beginning. 
And, in conscience, how can that beginning 
be less than immediate withdrawal of our 
evil presence, because that is what it has 
proved to be in the lives of the Vietnamese. 
And we can humbly, with vigor, and never 
ceasing, do everything in the power of a 
rich and repentant nation to heal, and re- 
build, and reassure. 
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The Vietnamese will never forget us, and 
it is to be hoped that we will never forget 
the Vietnamese. Because it is this Vietnam 
tragedy which has shown us ourselves as 
Others see us: a nation to be feared instead 
Of loved, flushed with pride and sure of omni- 
Potence. An arrogant nation, not qualified to 
handle power wisely. 

While the hour is late, it is not yet impos- 
Sible to turn the page. Men and nations have 
hew beginnings before. Aad out of defeat, 
there has often come victory—and what a 
victory it could’ be for this nation, so bounti- 
fully endowed—to reverse its image, make it- 
Self loved and admired and revered, so that it 
could stand forth before the emerging peoples 
around the globe, as an example of what they 
might wish to become. 

But the road is long—and we must win 
Much forgiveness. So let us begin. 

(I am indebted to Arnold Toynbee and 
Howard Zinn for the assistance I received 
from reading their excellent articles.) 


FAA Must Act To End Threat of Midair 
Collisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the air- 
line crash on July 19, which claimed the 
lives of 82 persons, including John T. 
McNaughton, the newly designated Sec- 
Tetary of the Navy, is a sad reminder to 
all of us of the constant threat of midair 

and the problem of air safety 
in general. : 

With the steady increase of air traffic, 
the threat of midair catastrophes looms 
increasingly over us. Last year alone the 
Federal Aviation Agency reported close 
to 500 near collisions in the air. We may 
assume that the number of near colli- 
sions was really much higher due to the 
reluctance of many pilots to report situ- 
ations for which they might have been 
held responsible. Also last year, there 
Were a total of 25 midair collisions. Thus 
far in 1967 there have been 14, three in- 
volving commercial carriers. 

On the ground it is evident that alr- 
Dort congestion has reached crisis level. 
For instance, more than 300,000 takeoffs 
and landings occur every year at Na- 
tional Airport near Washington. This 
Means that an average of 876 airplanes 
enter or leave the airport every day, 
Which averages out at one every minute 
and one-half, 24 hours a day. 

The situation in my home county of 

eens, in New York City, is not much 

ter. John F. Kennedy International 
and La Guardia Airports, both in Queens, 
handle a heavy volume of international, 
ontinental, intermediate, and local 
Commercial air traffic, as well as consid- 
erable general aviation and military 
traffic. 


Low-fiying aircraft in this residential 
area create the constant nuisance of 
far-shattering noise for the thousands 
upon thousands of people on the ground. 

ere is a persistent threat to the lives 
and property of residents and passengers. 
The midair collision of two commercial 
airplanes over Brooklyn in December 
1960, in which 134 people died, 128 pas- 
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sengers and six people on the ground, 
was a tragic fulfillment of that threat. 

Over the years the FAA has done an 
outstanding job in furthering air safety, 
but it has been evident for some time 
that we must review and redouble our 
commitment to safety in the skies and 
on the ground. We must do this at once, 
before the threat of disaster becomes a 
routine of tragedy. 

I urge the FAA carefully to analyze 
approach patterns for our great metro- 
politan airports and to suggest alter- 
nates. I ask that ways of reducing air 
terminal congestion be found, and that 
the FAA pursue the speedy. development 
and installation of anticollision devices 
on all aircraft, commercial and private. 

I also urge the immediate installation 
of radar and control towers at airports 
now without such facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, increased air safety must 
not wait eny longer. The Federal Avia- 
tion Administration must pursue this 
goal assiduously. We must leave no stone 
unturned in our effort to assure the well- 
being of all our citizens. 


Arthur Altmeyer Says Social Security 
Program Must Go Further 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including an article from the Madi- 
son Capitol Times about “Mr. Social 
Security,” Arthur J. Altmeyer. This great 
man, 32 years ago, worked closely with 
President Roosevelt in shaping the social 
security law. His vision is worthy of rec- 
ognition. 

Mn. Social Securiry's Basy Is a HEALTHY 32 
(By Whitney Gould) 

The Social Security system, once reviled as 
“creeping socialism” and “a cruel hoax,” 
celebrates its 32nd birthday today, having 
become as much a part of American life as 
the supermarket. 

One of the chief architects and first ad- 
ministrator of this vast program of social in- 
surance, Arthur J. Altmeyer, is a gentle, sil- 
ver-haired man of 75 who wears bow ties and 
steel-rimmed glasses and now makes his 
home just outside Madison, in Middleton. 

“The criticism now is not about what was 
done back in 1935.“ says Altmeyer, who was 
an appointee of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to the Federal Social Security Board, an 
ex-assistant secretary of Labor and a com- 
missioner of the Social Security Administra- 
tion. “The trouble is that the program still 
hasn’t gone as far as it should.” 

Altmeyer recalls that Roosevelt termed the 
p “a cornerstone in a structure which 
is being built but is by no means complete.” 

"The system,” which encompassed con- 
tributory insurance against the hazards of 
old age and unemployment, public assistance 
for the disabled, and social services for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, would have expanded 
into the health Insurance field had World 
War II not intervened. 

Military expenditures also cut back on 
FDR's public works programs, which aimed 
at training youth In job skills. 

The obvious parallel with the war in Viet- 
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nam, and its toll on domestic programs, has 
Altmeyer concerned. 

“But I'm optimistic enough to think we 
won't make the same mistake twice. We can’t 
backtrack,” he says. 

Altmeyer views the House-approved anti- 
riot bill with a certain sadness. 

“Disorder grows out of basic human prob- 
lems,” he observes. “We can't solve the prob- 
lems just by attacking the few who engaged 
in rioting. That’s like trying to cure a wast- 
ing disease by rubbing on a little skin lotion.” 

Altmeyer and his wife returned to the 
Madison area last year, after living in Wash- 
ington for two years. He still acts as an occa- 
sional consultant for governments in the 
Near East and Latin America who are estab- 
lishing their own social security systems, and 
he jets off to New York now and then, to 
serve as chief appeals officer for the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union's 
(ILGWU) pension plan. 

One of those rare types who combines a 
sensitivity to human needs with a pragmatic 
capability for coming up with workable solu- 
tions, Altmeyer worked under the late labor 
economist John R. Commons at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He administered Gov. 
Philip LaFollette’s unemployment relief pro- 
gram in the 1930s, 

Altmeyer’s convictions on social welfare 
run deep. 

“Some people can't comprehend,” he says, 
“that in a complex industrial like 
ours, there are individuals who do not have 
the opportunity to be self-sufficient. The gov- 
ernment has an affirmative responsibility to 
protect the individual against hazards that 
occur to him through no fault of his own.” 


Halting the Nuclear Plague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no doubt that one of the major prob- 
lems confronting the world today is the 
threat of nuclear war. There can also be 
no doubt that the more countries that 
have a nuclear potential, the greater are 
the chances that nuclear warfare will 
occur. Who could predict what would 
have happened had nuclear arms been 
available to the protagonists of the 
Middle East crisis? 

Such obvious examples clearly indi- 
cate the importance of a workable non- 
prolifteration treaty, and the longer a 
treaty of this type remains unsigned the 
greater the danger that new countries 
will develop enough potential to be able, 
themselves, to lead the way to nuclear 
war. 

The draft treaty worked out by the 
United States and Russia is not a perfect 
one. It does not guarantee that nuclear 
arms will not eventually get into the 
hands of every country in the world. It 
does not prevent those countries with the 
potential from developing and using nu- 
clear weapons. Nevertheless, I submit 
that this treaty is one of the great events 
of modern history. It marks an accept- 
ance on the part of two major powers of 
responsibility not only for their own 
actions, but also for the consequences to 
other nations of these actions. It repre- 
sents a triumph of reason, in the face of 
deep and vital differences. 

I heartily concur in the views of the 
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editor of the Washington Post, of August 
25, and include his remarks, which fol- 
low, in the RECORD: 

HALTING THE NUCLEAR PLAGUE 


The presentation of a draft treaty to Pre 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons is un- 
questionably a major diplomatic achievement 
for the Soviet Union and the United States. 
The two. countries must now turn their mu- 
tual boon into a general global benefit by 
filling in the blank inspection section and by 
securing the agreement of other nations to 
the completed document. 

The prospect of a nuclear-free world disap- 
peared, of course, in the mushroom cloud 
over Hiroshima. Given postwar tensions, it 
was perhaps inevitable that other nations 
moved to claim the protection and prestige 
they nuclear capacity to confer. 
With the expansion of the nuclear club, how- 
ever, came a growing fright that there were 
too many nuclear powers and that sooner or 
later there would come a terrible, final war. 
This is the chief impulse behind the great- 
power efforts to halt nuclear spread. 

The draft treaty satisfies that impulse as 
well as the national interests of the United 
States and Soviet Union allow. It is not—it 
could not be—a perfect document. But, we 
are convinced, it offers the world a larger 
measure of security and a broader promise of 
peace than does the unchecked spread of nu- 
clear arms. 

To be sure, it is easy for the nuclear powers 
to preach nuclear abstinence for others while 
not practicing it themselves; they already 
have the weaponry, the peaceful nuclear po- 
tential and the status which they are asking 
the others to forgo. 

But the incentives open to nonnuclear 
countries are very considerable. Not only can 
they spare themselves the expense of national 
bomb and the skewing of their eco- 
nomic development. They also have President 
Johnson's pledge to “make available nuclear 
explosive services for peaceful purposes on a 
nondiscriminatory basis,” at nominal cost. 
The Soviet government ought to make a simi- 
lar public pledge. It is the treaty’s “inten- 
tion" that no country foreswearing bombs 
Will thereby lose economic advantage. (Since 
most peaceful uses of atomic energy do not 
involve explosions, all countries will be free 
to explore them.) 

The critical issue is security guarantees, 
which are not mentioned by the draft. Un- 
fortunately the Soviet and American govern- 
ments are a long way from agreeing to pro- 
tect nonnuclear signers from nuclear black- 
mall, even though they both realize that no 
country could abandon the right of self- 
protection without a firm guarantee. 

American officials point to President John- 
son's unelaborated pledge of 1964: The na- 
tions that do not seek national nuclear 
Weapons can be sure that if they need our 
strong support against some threat of nu- 

clear blackmail, then they will have it.” Al- 
though. this pledge is not among the State 
Department's recent listing of “United States 
Defense Commitments and Assurances,” 
other countries would be mistaken to con- 
clude that it is without meaning. The record 
of United States’ involvement in the world 
underlies the President's words. The whole 
purpose of postwar American policy has 
been to create conditions in which local 
conflicts can be peacefully resolved and, be- 
yond that, to stand behind victimized lands. 
It must be considered, too, that a given 
country’s signing of the treaty would harden 
war United States’ inclination to go to its 


To the American people and doubtless to 
the Soviet people too, it is comforting that 
their governments have moved toward a 
diplomatic agreement at a time of great 
tension over Vietnam. Now that the draft 
treaty is on the table, world public opinion 
can, hopefully, propel it along. Vision, 
patience and trust will be required from all 
countries, big and small, to make the treaty 
a reality. 
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Air Transportation Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the American 
people to the excellent outline on air 
safety sent to me by an outstanding 
Pittsburgh businessman, Mr. R. W. Mal- 
lick. A vice president of the Joseph Horne 
Co., Associated Dry Goods, Mr. Mallick 
has flown private aircraft for many 
years. This long flight experience and his 
constant civic interest in air safety make 
his thoughtful suggestions and recom- 
mendations valuable to those of us in 
Congress and in the Federal agencies 
concerned over air transportation safety. 
I am glad to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Mr. R. W. Mallick's recent letter 
and the editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Post Gazette of August 19, 1967: 

JosrePH Horne Co., 
Pittsburgh, Atig. 22, 1967. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Fur rod; I am sending to you a 
copy of an editorial that appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette on Saturday, Au- 
gust 19, 1967, captioned “Air Safety Proce- 
dures Neglected”. I thought you might be 
interested in reading it as it points a finger 
at both the F.A.A. and Congress. 

As I mentioned in previous letters, I had 
mentally debated the thought of pursuing 
the matter any further. However, each day 
I see more evidence of the gravity of the situ- 
ation, so I am compelled to belabor the 
matter further. 

Mr. James Ridgeway's comment echoes 
what I have said repeatedly, e., that the 
F. A.- A. is not doing all it can with the facili- 
ties and authority it has at its disposal. What 
is most discouraging is that there 18 no evi- 
dence of an effort on the part of F.A.A. to 
acknowledge the suggestions to it. Certainly, 
if there is no merit to them and the per- 
sons or organizations making the suggestions 
were convinced of it, the issue could be 
closed, Nevertheless, there are volumes of cor- 
respondence on the subject, from responsible 


sources, and it continues to remain un- 
answered. 


It is fully appreciated that the problem is 
not a simple one, and that there are no ready- 
made, overall solutions. But it will never be 
solved with the present “head in the sand” 
attitude. It is far better to do something and 
risk a failure than do nothing in hopes that 
the problem will cure itself. Apparently, the 
confusion and complexity is so great that a 
“wait and see” attitude exists. 


To anyone who wishes to delve into the 
history, he will find that the following sug- 
gestions have been submitted. Some involve 
much time and expenditures to implement, 
others only a change of attitude and a will to 
do. I will enumerate several that could start 
the ball rolling. 

1. Immediately provide for voluntary con- 
trolled visual flight procedures at all low 
altitudes for cross country flights as pre- 
viously suggested. Last week I flew from 
Pittsburgh to Coudersport on a VFR flight 
plan. Visibility limits were legal for VFR but 


marginal. I departed Pittsburgh on a special” 


VFR clearance. When I cleared the control 
zone, I radioed Cleveland Center to ad- 
vise of my flight route and altitude which 
was 5,500 feet MSL. The controller asked if I 
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had transponder or DME. When advised 
negative, he told me he could not give me 
radar service at that altitude. Yet, 5,500 feet 
is higher than permissible IFR. altitudes. I 
continued to monitor the radio frequency 
and know that the controller was not busy. 

2. Discourage rather than encourage more 
instrument ratings for pilots until such time 
as the air traffic control can handle more 
instrument flight plans. The system cannot 
handle the volume of such potential traffic 
now. 

3. Accelerate a program of new secondary 
airports in busy areas to handle private, 
executive, and feeder line and similar alr- 
craft to reduce the load on metropolitan air- 
ports. This would not only improve air safety, 
but would tend to relieve ground transpor- 
tation congestion. For example, the Pitts- 
burgh area needs a new airport in the 
northeastern district of Allegheny County 
or western Westmoreland County to relieve 
the loads on Greater Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County airports. An adequate airport 
of such type can be built today for the price 
equivalent of one mile of four-lane express- 
way for each runway required. Most such 
secondary airports would be more than ade- 
quate with two runways. 

4. Establish a program whereby non-essen- 
tial pleasure flying and student training, 
usually done in the vicinity of airports, be 
conducted away from the traffic areas of 
major airports. The secondary airport pro- 
gram suggested above could do much to bring 
this about. 

5. Relocate all military air operations from 
busy metropolitan areas. There are plenty 
of military airports that are now inactive 
to provide bases for military operations. 

6. Recently FAA announced intentions of 
controlling VFR flights above 18,000 feet. This 
is fine, except the problem is between the 
ground and 10,000 feet. A check of the records 
will reveal that the collisions or near misses 
have all been at low altitudes. To fly above 
10,000 feet requires oxygen equipped or pres- 
surized aircraft which represents a very small 
percentage of registered aircraft. Let's get to 
the “scene of the crime,” 

7. Of great importance is the need to quit 
looking at the problem as one being associ- 
ated with the commercial airlines. The com- 
mercial airlines represent only about 2% of 
the registered aircraft in the country. Also, 
it is the most sophisticated aircraft, operated 
by highly qualified pilots, under strict pro- 
cedures, Yet, they become involved in mid- 
air collisions because of the system under 
which they must operate. The other 98% of 
the aircraft and pilots have the same right 
to air safety as do the airlines. We do not 
make special rules or enact special vehicle 
codes or build highways for buses, 
and we should not attempt to give preferen- 
tial treatment to airlines. We must improve 
air safety for all aircraft, and only then will 
the solution to the problem be forthcoming. 

My apology for another long epistle, but I 
hope it will serve to stimulate someone to get 
the F.A.A. to do something other than take 
a defensive position. Actually, the F.A.A. is A 
fine organization of capable people, faced 
with an overwhelming problem. They need 
help not hell. They will learn that many 
people will help when they come out of their 
shell and quit behaving as though the prob- 
lems and solutions were their exclusive 
prerogatives. 

It is my understanding that Congressional! 
hearings are planned to explore this all-im- 
portant matter. If so I respectfully suggest 
that the above seven points be covered in 
the hearings. Perhaps in that way their merits 
can be determined. 

My appreciation of your patience and 
cooperation, 

Sincerely yours. 
R. W. MALLICK, ~ 
Vice President, Properties. 


August 28, 1967 
[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Aug. 19, 
1967) 


Am SAFETY PROCEDURES NEGLECTED 


There are 547 alrports in this country 
served by airlines; 285 have no control towers 
and 434 lack radar which would provide a 
means of keeping planes at a safe distance. 

Wasn't any radar at Asheville, N. C. 
where 82 persons were killed recently. 

According to James Ridgeway in the Au- 
Gust 5 New Republic, the Federal Aviation 

tion, part of the Department of 

Transportation, is at the root of the problem. 

The FAA is understaffed and isn’t given the 

money to implement technological advances. 

chief, an ex-Air Foree general, Willlam 

F. McKee, scarcely makes the best of what 
the FAA has, Ridgeway says. 

He cites, for instance, the number of safe- 
ty requirements that don't apply to air 
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When the FAA's budget request was cut 
this year from $75 million to $65 million, the 


was being poorly spent and the 
amount inadequate to meet the alrport crisis, 
it might as well be trimmed. 
Such a view not only contradicts logic but 
Tenounces responsibility. There should be no 
in anyone’s mind that airports serving 
should be equipped with radar and 
that height-finding equipment to avoid mid- 
“ir collisions, which military planes have 
Used since the Korean War, should be placed 
in all commercial planes. Crashes in the vie- 
y Of airports can be reduced. The tragedy 
ia that not enough attention is being given 
to the matter. 


Two Connecticut Editors Look at Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the current discussions in the Halls 
Of Congress, in the press, and other pub- 
lice forums regarding the war in Vietnam 
and the U.S. position there and in South- 
fast Asia in general, I desire to call atten- 
tion to two recent editorials published 

Connecticut newspapers on the sub- 
Ject. I believe both of these have much 
to add to the discussion and to the clari- 
fication of our position. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert in the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “A Time For Reconsider- 
ation,” published in the August 11, 1967, 
issue of the Catholic Transcript, and 
another editorial entitled “Shaky Foun- 
dation For a Democracy,” from the 
August 14, 1967, issue of the Hartford 
es. Both newspapers are published 

in Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Speaker, these two editorials are 
anced and rational evaluations of the 
Vietnam problem. They are not the views 
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of political radicals, but rather the result 
of serious and profound thinking and 
much soul searching. I know that all 
of us in the Congress are deeply con- 
cerned over this situation, and for this 
reason I commend the views of the two 
editors to all my celleagues. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Catholic Tran- 
script, Aug. 11, 1987} 
A TIME FOR RECONSIDERATION 

There were reports last week that Presi- 
dent Johnson was considering a change of 
policy on Vietnam. It was hinted that new 
means of securing peace were under study. 
A flicker of hope relieved the gloomy mood of 
thoughful Americans. But it was very brief, 
squelched by the announcement that the 
number of American troops in Vietnam was to 
be substantially increased. This is not a 
change of policy, and scathing experience in- 
dicates that it means nothing in the way of 
advance toward peace. It is gradually and 
painfully being realized that what the United 
States has set out to do in Vietnam simply 
cannot be done. But this realization has not 
yet come home to the makers of American 
policy. 

We have undertaken to inflict decisive de- 
feat on the Vietcong and their North Viet- 
namese allies. This effort is costing us more 
and more lives, billions upon billions of dol- 
lars, the ability to make a massive attack 
on our domestic problems and especially 
those of the rotting, riot-prone cities, the re- 
spect and trust of other nations, and any 
advantage in our critical confrontation with 
the major Communist powers—the Soviet 
Union today and China tomorrow. Despite 
this exorbitant cost. which even the rich 
United States cannot afford to bear, we are 
not winning the war in Vietnam. The best 
that we are achieving is stalemate. Knowl- 
edgeable observers on the scene assert that 
just to maintain stalemate may require a 
continuation or increase of our present out- 
lay for decades or generations, without any 
progress toward the issue we seek. The better 
part of valor is still discretion, and it is 
high time that discretion ruled. 

It is apparent also that we are making no 
progress in our endeavor to transform South 
Vietnam into a unified, viable, and responsi- 
ble democratic society. The people are sald 
to be more and more disengaged and disaf- 
fected. The pacification program is ineffec- 
tive. The South Vietnamese armed forces 
count for less and less, largely because of 
the absence of conviction and the presence 
of wretched leadership. Corruption and 
profiteering run wild. Reform of ancient, de- 
moralizing abuses is at a standstill. There is 
little expectation that the coming elections 
will make much difference. War and terror 
rage through the land, bringing death and 
devastation but no prospect of genuine, dura- 
able improvement. If military victory were 
possible, and it seems ever less so, the con- 
dition and the outlook would remain the 
same. 

In the face of ali this, the one supposedly 
clinching argument for our continuing on 
our present fruitless course is that, for both 
moral and practical reasons, we cannot 
knuckle under to the Communists. The argu- 
ment is seriously flawed. For one thing, a 

condition of a just war is the 
possibility of winning, which seems incapable 
of fulfillment in this instance. Again, the 
notion of a holy war against Communism 
has been discredited and should be aban- 
doned. So, too, with the notion that the 
United States can and must police the globe. 
Doubtless our pragmatic interests would be 
served by a repulse of Communist aggres- 
sion, but we are not succeeding in that, and 
while we are mired and bled in an enter- 
prise which has the stench of futility about 
it, the Communist powers suffer no such 
crippling attrition. There is, of course, tur- 
moll within China, but whatever gain that 
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might have meant to the West has been 


certainly knocks 
out the supposedly clinching argument. 

It is profoundly discouraging to learn, 
from events, that American policy is not 
being reconsidered. There should be a rising 
volume of opinion in favor of radical reap- 
praisal and sensible action. The fact that 
some humiliation would inevitably be en- 
tailed should not deter us. Pride is always 
a poor counsellor. The pages of history are 
strewn with the bones of nations betrayed 
by it. 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, Aug. 
14, 1967] 
SHAKY FOUNDATION ror A DEMOCRACY 

Less than three weeks from now, the first 
“Iree” election will be held in South Viet- 
nam. How free it is and what it will decide 
are open questions. 

The strongest contenders are the highest- 
ranking members of the present military 
government. Their opposition is split into 
ten factions backing different tickets. From 
the news accounts, it seems that the military 
government, if it is not putting obstacles in 
the way of the civilian candidates, is at least 
withholding the cooperation required by 
South Vietnamese law. The candidates are 
entitled to protection, transportation and 
other services from the present government. 
It is clear that they are not getting those 
services. 


Several senators and members of Congress 
in the United States have charged that the 
election is being rigged by the Ky govern- 
ment. Marshal Ky of course denies that, 
suggesting that the congressmen go to Viet- 
nam and have a look for themselves. The 
suggestion has already been turned down, 
for if congressional observers went to Viet- 
nam their presence might be mistaken for 
advance approval of the results of the elec- 
tion. 


The campaign’ as it has been run so far, 
seems like a poor basis for a truly free elec- 
tion. And the election, as far as we can 
estimate now, seems likely to be a shaky 
foundation for a truly democratic govern- 
ment. 

The implications of the election extend 
far beyond South Vietnam. First and most 
important is its effect on American policy. 
Our purposes in Vietnam, as presidents from 
Eisenhower to Johnson have said repeatedly, 
are to deter the advance of Communism 
and to guarantee a free, democratic, repre- 
sentative government to the people of South 
Vietnam. An unfair election would destroy 
the second of those purposes. 

The voices of those who call for a reap- 
praisal of our position in Southeast Asia 
and especially in Vietnam are growing in 
number and volume. The Johnson adminis- 
tration must give them more attention and 
be able to supply arguments against the ob- 
Jections they raise to the investment of more 
American lives and money in what seems 
to many to be a pointless war. If the election 
is unconvincing, if it does not appear to be 
an expression of the will of a free and in- 
formed people, the American presence in 
Vietnam will have its underpinnings cut 
away. 

So far, Mr. Johnson's spokesmen have de- 
fended the way the campaign is being run, 
They are not convincing, however. If the 
United States interferes to make the cam- 
paign more fair and more enlightening to 
the Vietnamese people, we shall run the risk 
of being charged with meddling in the do- 
mestic affairs of a foreign country. But if 
there is no such attempt to guarantee a 
respectable election, the Johnson administra- 
tion may be forced to reconsider the Ameri- 
can commitment. 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on highway beautification and rural financing. 
Senate committee approved independent offices appropriations. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages S 12290-S 12362 


Bills Introduced: Four bills and five resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2350-2353; S.J. Res. 107-108; 
S. Con. Res. 41-42; and S. Res. 161. Page S 12297 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1477, to provide that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Research shall meet annually and 
at such other times as are deemed necessary (S. Rept. 

); 
5 1564, authorizing Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
vert the national tobacco marketing quota into a na- 
tional acreage allotment (S. Rept. 544); 

H. R. 547, authorizing sale of the Pleasanton Plant 
Materials Center in Alameda County, Calif., and pro- 
viding for establishment of a more suitable location for 
the replacement therefor (S. Rept. 545) ; 

S. 974, authorizing conveyance of certain land to the 
city of Glendale, Ariz., with amendments (S. Rept. 
546) ; and 

S. 1568, to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act with 
regard to restrictions on eligibility for loans by Federal 
land banks, with amendments (S. Rept. 547). 

Page $ 12297 


Foreign Aid: Senate disagreed to House amendments 
to S. 1872, proposed Foreign Assistance Act of 1967, 
asked for conference with House, and appointed as con- 
ferees Senators Fulbright, Sparkman, Mansfield, Morse, 
Gore, Lausche, Church, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Carlson, 
and Williams of Delaware. Pages S 12290-S 12296 
Farm Loans: Senate passed with committee amend- 
ments (in the nature of a substitute for the bill) S. 1504, 
to facilitate financing of rural community centers and 
other facilities under the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act. Motion to reconsider this action 
was tabled, Pages S 1232-8 12325 
Highway Beautification: Senate passed with commit- 
tee amendments S. 1467, authorizing funds for highway 
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safety and beautification programs (motion to recon- 
sider tabled). Pages S 12362-S 12370 


Walt Disney Medal: Senate made its unfinished busi- 
ness S.J. Res. 93, providing for the issuance of a gold 
medal to the widow of the late Walt Disney in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding contributions to the U.S. and to 
the world. Page $ 12375 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
following disposition of S.J. Res. 93, Walt Disney medal, 
Senate will consider, not necessarily in the order given, 
S. 1035, protection of civilian Government employees in 
their constitutional rights; S. 2171, amendments to Sub- 
versive Control Act; nomination of Thurgood Marshall, 
of New York, to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court; H.R. 9960, independent offices appropriations; 
and unobjected-to items of legislation coming out of 
committees in the meantime. 

On Monday, September 11, when Senate returns from 
its Labor Day adjournment, it will consider Treaty of 
Amity and Economic Relations with Thailand. On 
Tuesday, September 12, Senate will consider conference 
report on H.R. 10738, defense appropriations; S. 1985, 
flood insurance; S. 510, corporate equity ownership of 
securities; H.R. 12257, vocational rehabilitation, as well 
as possibly the omnibus housing bill, and other matters, 
including military construction. Pages $ 12375-S 12376 


Treaty Reported: Treaty of Amity and Economic Re- 
lations between U.S. and Thailand, signed at Bangkok 
on May 29, 1966 (Ex. P, 66th Cong., 2d sess.) (reported 
under prior authorization on August 26) (Ex. Rept. 14). 
Agreement was entered into that when vote is taken 
on resolution of ratification of this treaty at 2 p.m. Mon- 
day, September 11, it will be by yeas and nays. 
` Pages $ 12296, $ 12370-S 12374 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 3:11 p.m. until 11 a.m. Tuesday, August 29, 
when it will consider S.J. Res. 93, Walt Disney medal, 
to be followed by other items listed in first paragraph of 
legislative program set out above. Pages $ 12374, $ 12376 


American System of Free Enterprise and 
Opportunity—Address by Dr. William 
Stuart McBirnie d 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on June 
27, 1967, Dr. William Stuart McBirnie, a 
noted clergyman, author, radio commen- 
tator, and world traveler, addressed the 
Fox College assembly of students, faculty, 
and guests in Chicago, Il. He made an 
exceptionally fine talk on our American 
System of free enterprise and opportu- 
nity. I ask unanimous consent that his 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
48 follows: 

Your Two CHOICES IN THE ART or LIVING 


(By Dr. William Stuart McBirnie, clergyman, 
director of the leadership training center, 
news analyst, radio commentator, author, 
and world traveler) 


I believe very strongly in the modern 
érican business college, because we are 
Creating a generation of people who are col- 
lege trained and yet, unfortunately, much of 
dur college education today tends to be not 
a liberal education, but an education in 
liberation! 

Much of our trouble in modern American 
education is traceable to the pernicious phi- 
losophy of a man named John Dewey, the 
father of progressive education. John Dewey 
Was a socialist, a very active socialist, who 
dedicated his life to the spreading of-socialist 
Philosophy. He did it through the means of 
What he called progressive education, which 
Was a nice term for the philosophy of soclal- 
ism in education, People accept progressive 
education who might throw up a wall of 
resistance against socialism. But progressive 
ls a good word, and education is a fine word; 
and put the two of them together and they're 
A kind of Madison Avenue advertising tech- 
nique to describe socialism in action, 

The point of progressive education—the 
education in lMberalism—the education in 
SOcialism—is essentially the idea that we do 
not teach students lessons, we do not teach 

hem facts and history and techniques and 
approaches: but, rather, we teach the student 
imself. The student is the center, rather 
than the lesson. This sounds very intriguing. 
T have a Doctor's degree in the field of edu- 
cation, so I can speak on this from the 
Professional vantage point when I say that 
the student-centered lesson is the idea that 
the student himself is the main thing. This 
now very intriguing because every one of 
US wants to be thought of as the center of 
things. But, unfortunately, the emphasis on 
teaching the student instead of teaching 
lessons, or facts, or techniques results in 
String the student the idea that everything 
Should be related to him. This is simply 
another way of giving credence to the ides of 
Selfishness. We do not exist as an end in 
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ourselves. We exist because we have been 
given a mission and a purpose in life, and 
we have meaning only when we relate to 
those purposes and meanings which life has. 
I don’t want to be philosophical, but I do 
want you to understand the fallacy of pro- 
gressive education. 

Among the other philosophies that pro- 
gressive education professes to its students 
and those who sponsor it is that the purpose 
of education is to get the student to adjust 
to what they call his peer group; namely, 
that the main function of education is to 
teach one to get along in society, Yet a 
careful look at history will reveal that in no 
instance has any one ever accomplished any- 
thing very worthwhile by merely adjusting. 
Life's rewards, the rewards of satisfaction 
and the material rewards and the rewards 
of a job well done, go to those who do not 
adjust, who refused to adjust. 

I'm not speaking of the beatniks who are 
apparently refusing to adjust to society or the 
demonstrators who walk the streets with 
Placards on their shoulders, advocating that 
we get out of Viet Nam or some other silly 
thing. They're not actually rebelling against 
society. They're the most conformist individ- 
uals in our society, because they all dress 
more or less alike, You notice they have the 
same kind of beards, and the same sandals 
and the same kind of sloppy uniform which 
says that they do not have personal identity. 
They desperately want to find some group 
with which to identify. It may be that the 
group itself is rebellious and thus they are 
able to adjust to a group and to rebel en 
masse, both at the same time. But the left- 
winger, the demonstrator, the beatnik type 
that we see making a disgraceful scene in 
America today, is above all else a conformist; 
it's just that he has chosen to conform to 
the wrong group. He has submerged his own 
identity by identifying with a larger group. 
He is the end product of this philosophy of 
progressive education that says the purpose 
of education is to get a child to adjust to his 
peer group, not to stick his head higher than 
the rest, not to have ambition, not to achieve, 
not to become something more than the rest 
around him, not to encourage competitive 
life, but, rather to adjust. Progressive edu- 
cation, therefore, defines its educational 
principles in terms of how well the individ- 
ual adjusts to society. 

America was not made great by adjust- 
ment—it was made great by individuals who 
took a good, careful look at what was going 
on around them and who decided to be better 
and to make things better. Ambition is not 
the hallmark of the progressive educationist. 
The teacher who believes in progressive edu- 
cation does not teach the young person to 
achieve, to excel, to adopt a high goal even 
beyond his reach and strive mightily for it; 
but he, instead, teaches him to adjust, to 
accept the inevitable, to fit in as a cog in a 
machine. 

The United States of America was once 
the greatest exporter of ideas the world has 
ever known. We created and exported the 
idea of individual dignity, personal respon- 
sibility and freedom. We created the idea of 
government that tried to meet the needs 
of individuals of, by and for the people. 
We even had the sound idea that people 
who were taxed should be represented, and 
determine the amount of the tax. 

Today it is mighty hard to find any ideas 
that America has exported. We have turned 
to importing instead. From the bazaars of 


Asia Minor in the middle east we bought the 
idea that an honest man is probably a fool. 
From our most mortal enemy, Communist 
Russia we have bought the idea of a strong 
government for a weak people. 

We desperately need the type of trained 
and disciplined youth who will “reverse the 
trend“ and help us return to basic essentials 
and the good“ life, 

Those of you who have come to a college 
such as this need not worry about progressive 
education, because in a college such as this 
you are trained by the techniques that you 
learn to become a worthwhile individual on 
your own. There is no one to subsidize you, 
there is no one to help you. You are on your 
own. This, I think, is the glory of America 
that the American knows how to stand 
on his own feet, to accept responsibility for 
his choices. 

I want to come very bwiftly to one of the 
most valuable insights that I have ever come 
across in living in a competitive society: 
namely, that the whole of the American 
dream, the whole of the capitalist society 
could be summed up in one simple phrase, 
that we learn to accept under capitalism, free 
enterprise, the free market ecoonomy, the 
emphasis upon individualism, the conse- 
quences of our choices. This sounds trite and 
perhaps overly simple; but it is not. For in- 
stance, a young person in his teen years 
makes a choice about what he’s going to do 
with the money that he earns. He may say, 
“Well, I'm going to spend it and have as good 
a time as I can afford,” so, therefore, he will 
have made a cohice, the conseqeunces of 
which he will have to abide by as time passes. 
On the other hand, suppose he decides that 
while he will spend some of his money upon 
himself, part of his money will be set aside 
for his education. Part of it will be set aside 
that he may become a possessor of what we 
call capital. He will accumulate, not much 
at first; but, after awhile though, by self- 
sacrifice, by the choice that he makes, to go 
without, to perhaps say no“ when the crowd 
wants him to say “yes” and go along, he will 
gradually acquire what we call capital; and 
that capital is himself. 

We ought to understand this: capital is 
yourself crystalized in a spendable form. It is 
part of your skill, part of your time, part of 
your self-discipline. It is your personality put 
into a form that can be exchanged for value. 
After that capital is accumulated, it may be 
that one will then have enough to invest in 
better education; education is also a form of 
capital, because education is something that 
no one can ever take away from you—you 
can never unlearn something that you have 
genuinely learned. After a time, you accumu- 
late learning; and then that additional cap- 
ital again brought about by self-discipline, by 
the choices that you’ve made, then that cap- 
ital, invested in a business, in stocks or in 
some profitable enterprise, will in time bring 
happy results or consequences. Now, of 
course, in the American system you must run 
the risk that you will make some bad 
cholces—you will make some bad Judgments. 

But if you make all of your judgments bad, 
that is to say, if you never save, if you never 
get an education, if you just let today take 
care of itself, you will end up as a wage 
earner. And you will abide by the conse- 
quences of your choices. Capitalism is simply 
the economic result of abiding by the conse- 
quences of your choices. When you're young, 
you invest in an education, you invest in a 
program of self-discipline, you invest in a 
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program of savings. After a while, because 
of the wonderful opportunities of the Amer- 
ican system, the co of those 
choices will result in profit, in a better way 
of Ute, a higher standard of living, and in 
a certain amount of security. Thus, abiding 
by the consequences of your cholces in the 
capitalistic system will almost always in the 
end result in helpfulness, and in security, 
and In happiness for you. But, on the other 
hand, so is the capitalistic system that if 
you make bad choices, you will also have to 
abide by the consequences of those choices. 
You can throw your money away or drink 
it away, and you can refuse to discipline 
yourself. And the end product is poverty, 
or at least a standard of living so low that 
life will be unsatisfying to you. So capitalism 
in the philosophical sense is the willingness 
to abide by the consequences of your choices. 

There’s an old Spanish proverb that says, 
“Take what you want and pay for it.“ The 
principle that is illustrated is this: you can 
make your investments in this fashion; if 
you want to choose a good thing, you must 
pay for it now and enjoy it later. Those two 
choices are before you. If you want an edu- 
cation, that’s a good thing; you must there- 
fore pay for it now, but you'll enjoy the 
fruits of it the rest of your life. On the other 
hand, if you would prefer to loaf now, that's 
a bad choice; you can enjoy it today; yet 
you will pay for it the rest of your life. Take 
what you want and pay for it.” This, you 
sec, is what is possible under the American 
system—the possibility of success and the 
possibility of fallure. But those of us who be- 
lleve in the American way of life, in capital- 
ism, in free enterprise, have chosen to make 
our choices for good things now, to pay for 
them now, and enjoy them later—to abide 
by the consequences of our choices. I sug- 
gest to you today that the American way of 
life is the best way of life there is for it gives 
the broadest scope of freedom and the great- 
est opportunity for self-development of all 
other systems on the face of the earth. 

Therefore, you as a student of this college 
should begin now to think in terms of capi- 
talism; for those thoughts will pay off in a 
Ute that is more satisfying. 

Now, I want to come to a matter that 
perhaps will appeal to you directly. Looking 
back upon my own student days, I recall that 
one of the big problems I faced, and I suspect 
one that every student In this college faces 
today, is the problem of finding out who you 
are. Now, if someone were to ask you who you 
are, you would, of course, reply, “I'm John 
Jones“ or “I am Mary Smith"; but that 
doesn’t tell us a thing, and it furthermore 
doesn't tell you anything. Let's come now to 
grips with something on a very 
level—who are you? You see, the séarch for 
identity is perhaps the greatest problem that 
young people have. After all, they have come 
out of a home, they have largely been con- 
sumers. But life does not, ladies and gentle- 
men, reward the consumer. Life rewards the 
producer. Every American can be divided into 
one of two classes—either he is a producer 
or he is a consumer. Now, as long as you are 
a student, you are primarily a consumer. 

And here is the answer to a problem that 
has bemused many of us in the field of edu- 
cation, and that is: for some reason or other 
many times the best students do not make 
the greatest successes in life. We have an old 
saying in the fleld of theology, which is where 
I've had most of my education, though I've 
done a lot in Education as well, and that 18 
that a lot of the preachers who went to 
seminary with me, who were outstanding, A- 
plus students, somehow ended up on the 
scrap heap, never amounted to very much, 
didn’t achieve very great success in the min- 
istry, and people began to say, “Why?” “What 
happened?” “They were tremendous stu- 
dents.” “Why weren't they successful?” They 
were chosen, perhaps; sometimes in the 
school yearbook as the most likely to suc- 
ceed, Yet, when the history of their lives was 
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written, behold, they didn't succeed at all. 
Why? Why—because as students, as children, 
they have learned primarily to be consum- 
ers—consumers of food, consumers of affec- 
tion, consumers of pleasures and consumers 
of education, And that’s necessary and good. 
After all we couldn't start a baby out as a 
producer of anything but noise and damp- 
ness, for awhile; but anyway, after a time 
we expect babies to grow up and the process 
of maturation—maturing—is the process of 
switching over from being a consumer pri- 
marily to being a producer primarily. That 
Is one of the most valid and valuable insights 
that any young person can have in his edu- 
cational career—to come to realize that 
merely being a good consumer does not make 
him a success in life. 

Now, therefore, you have to make a moral 
decision, a choice right here to abide by the 
consequences of a choice and that choice is 
this: are you going to become a producer or 
are you going to remain primarily a con- 
sumer. Life in the long run may give a bare 
living to the consumer, that is the person who 
is primarily a consumer. All people are par- 
tially producers and partially consumers, but 
Im talking now about the successes in life, 
the people who are successful are never pri- 
marily consumers, They are primarily pro- 
ducers. Now, under the socialist system pro- 
duction is not as much enco or re- 
warded as is consumption. Notice the philos- 
ophy of Karl Marx, “To each according to his 
needs; from each according to his ability.” 
But you see there production and consump- 
tion are not really related to each other. A 
person is given help from the government in 
a socialist system by reason of his need, not 
by reason of his production. And that's just 
the opposite to the American way of „life 
which says the greatest rewards should go to 
the greatest producers. Today you have a 
moral choice to make. “Will I from this mo- 
ment,” you must ask yourself, “become a 
producer primarily in order that later on I 
may also become a consumer, or that I may 
partially consume things as I go along. Is 
the main orientation of my life to be that of 
a producer?“ When a person becomes a pro- 
ducer primarily he then becomes successful 
because life, and the American way, and the 
Capitalist system have a way of rewarding the 
producer—and the more you produce the 
more the reward. 

It’s as simple as a mathematical: formula. 
On the other hand, the whole of socialism 
whether it be the kind of socialism they call 
Marxist-Leninism in the Soviet Union, or the 
kind of socialism they have in Britain called 
Fabian socialism, or the kind of socialism 
that we're beginning to get in America, un- 
fortunately, the gradualiet socialism that we 
have here—they all tend to reward not the 
producers but those who are Primarily con- 
sumers. But the great fallacy of this is that in 
the long run it Is the producers who have to 
support the consumers, And that is what 18 
wrong with socialism. Then why not make up 
your mind today that you going to be pri- 
marily a producer, that you're going to out- 
produce other people around you. If you're 
going to be a secretary, you're going to turn 
out more letters and better letters. If you're 
going to be a business executive, you're going 
to make more decisions, wiser decisions. 
You're going to take your work home with 
you at night and you're going to study when 
the rest of the gang in the office is primarily 
having a big time at the local tavern. 

You are going to be boning up on the latest 
developments and the newest inventions, and 
the greatest new inovations in your field of 
business so that tomorrow morning when 
you go back to work you can produce a high- 
er level, a higher quality, and a higher quan- 
tity of work than your fellow workers. Then 
simply stand by and watch yourself progress 
to the top, because that is the way you go in 
the American system. 

Now, I began a moment ago by saying that 
you need to find out who you are. How do 
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you find out who you are? You find out your 
self-identity by the things to which you be- 
long. Now what do you belong to? You see if 
you belong merely to the enjoyment of con- 
sumption you don’t have much of an iden- 
tity, youre a lump. You're a consumer. 
You're a grownup, mature in years but not 
mature in judgment. Therefore, you are con- 
sumer oriented and you have not. become 
anything but simply a mouth or a mind that 
drinks things {n. The question is, “How do 
you find identity?” You find identity by be- 
coming a producer, by adding more to your 
environment than you take away from it; 
and then life has a peculiar way of coming 
around and rewarding you when you become 
a producer beyond your fellows. 

But there are others things that are far 
more important than just production. You 
are not a production machine. You're a hu- 
man being made in the image of God. And 
so, therefore, there are other aspects of your 
identity which grow. For instance, if you were 
to ask me, “Who are you?” I would say, W. S. 
McBirnie”. That wouldn't tell you anything. 
I would have to go on and say I'm the pastor 
of the United Community Church in Glen- 
dale which is a large non-denominational 
church in Glendale filled with people who are 
attempting to try to become today the 
church of the future so that we May survive 
this century and make Christianity living, 
and valid, and vibrant, and vital to people. 
So, I draw part of my identity because I be- 
long to the United Community Church and 
indeed to Christianity in general. In other 
words, I draw part of my identity from the 
fact that I belong to God with all my heart. 
Then, also, if you would ask me who I am I 
would say that I'm the speaker on the Voice 
of Americanism, a radio program, a news 
analysis program, that has a point of view 
to help everything American, to help every- 
thing that has to do with freedom, to help 
preserve our freedoms and traditions, and the 
great ideas of Constitutionalism, capitalism, 
free enterprise, the free-market economy, in- 
dividual responsibility, and patriotism. 

I draw a very great deal of my personal 
sense of identity from identifying with that 
cause called Americanism. And, therefore, 
were you to ask who I am, I would say I'm 
the speaker on the Voice of Americanism 
and I’m a worker in the field of helping to 
preserve the best of America’s traditions; be- 
cause I'm grateful to America, I'm grateful 
to the free enterprise economy, and I'm grate- 
ful to our American way of life, and I resent 
it being damaged by such things as social- 
ism and progressive education and appease- 
ment in foreign policy. So, therefore, I draw 
identity from belonging to that cause, I draw 
identity from belonging to people that I love: 
I draw identity from belonging to institutions 
and causes bigger than myself. But the sum 
total of the things to which I belong gives me 
that sense of identity, “I know who I am,” but 
the average young person today doesn't. Now, 
this isn’t something to blame him for, it's 
something to help him with; because if you 
don’t know who you are, you can become 
40 years of age and still by not knowing 
who you are, have an aimless, purposeless 
existence and wander from job to job and 
from relationship to relationship and always 
be pursued by a vague sense of unhappiness 
because somehow you've never fitted in. 

You've never, as they put it, belonged, 
and that means that you do not have a per- 
sonal sense of identity. You don't know who 
you are, you don't know where you're going 
and, therefore, you're not golng anywhere be- 
cause life is a merry-go-round, You go round 
and round in a circle and get off about where 
you got on. Go down to the restaurant in the 
lower part of this building that I noticed 
as I came by this morning. I saw a group of 
people in there eating, and at just that quick 
& glance I could tell that the vast majority 
of people in that restaurant were not people 
with a purpose in life. They had no great 
dedication; they didn’t belong to anything 
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very worthwhile, and as a result they have 
no real sense of identity. They are primarily 
consumers and they produce only enough to 
keep body and soul together and to keep life 
bearable, but they are not orientated to a 
goal. They do not have a journey. They're 
not on their way. They do not have a sense 
of purpose. They do not have a sense of 
identity. They do not know who they are. 
And yet I come up here to this large room 
filled with people and I think that already 
you have begun to formulate certain goals 
and ambitions and aims. I hope that I might 
give some sense of sharpening to the deci- 
sions that you make to put the emphasis to- 
day upon two important principles: One, 
that you face life with the awareness that 
in the American system that person profits 
most who realizes that life consists of abid- 
ing by the consequences of his choices. 
Every man in the penitentiary today has 
to face the fact that he is now reaping the 
consequences of his choices. Every millionaire 
is reaping the consequences of his choices: 
Every man who's successful is reaping the 
Consequences of his choices. Now, whether 
tor good or for ill, that's what life is all 
about. and life is one series of choices after 
another and that is what you must do. 
Among the choices that you ought to make 
very quickly, very early in life is to decide 
who you are—and you find out who you are 
by the things and the people to whom you 
belong. Do you belong to God? I hope you do. 
You'll never really find a sense of purpose 
and mission in life unless that is the first 
loyalty, the ultimate loyalty of your life. If 
you belong to God you know who you are 
because you know His plan and purpose for 
your life. You ought to belong to America. 
You ought to belong to the American system. 
You ought to belong to the free enterprise 
System. You ought to personally find your 
identity from these great things and institu- 
tions to which you belong. 
Now you belong to Fox College, It is really 
& moment of inspiration to be here at Fox 
College, a college that I strongly recommend 
to my nationwide listening audience; because 
there are some unique features about this 
College of business, wich I believe should 
be reflected in every college of business in 
the nation and which are personified here. 
And so ladies and gentlemen here today, 
thank you for letting me come and share 
With you these two principles because I re- 
gard them as among the most important 
insights that anyone at your time of life 
Can have. And if you find them you will never 
rare be the same. Good-bye and God bless 
u 


Anti-Semitism in the Black Power 
Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I deplore, 
along with all other civil rights sup- 
Porters, the vicious, stupid anti-Semitic 
attack made recently by SNCC in its 
newsletter. 

The following editorial broadcast by 
Tadio station WCBS in New York on 
August 16 and 17, accurately character- 
izes the newsletter for what it really is. 

The editorial follows: 

WCBS Rabro Scores BLACK POWER GROUP'S 
ANTI-JEWISH STAND 

With more bravado than good sense, the 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
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has added anti-Semitism to the philosophy of 
black power it outspokenly favors. The Negro 
organization, in its bimonthly newsletter, has 
atacked the concept of a Jewish homeland in 
Israel and accused Israelis of committing 
atrocities against Arabs, The essence of the 
newsletter’s charge is that Zionism conquered 
the Arabs by massacre; that in 1956 Israeli 
soldiers lined up Arab victims and shot them 
down in cold blood. This, said the newsletter, 
was “the Gaza Strip, Palestine, not Dachau, 
Germany.” 

In openly taking up the cause of the 
Arabs, the committee, which contrary to its 


name advocates violence, marshals no evi- 


dence to support its allegations and engages 
in historical research of doubtful value. The 
newsletter goes on to mix fact freely with 
fiction, dealing in half-truth and innuendo. 
It makes much of the fact that the United 
States has given material support to Israel, 
failing to point out that similar aid has gone 
to Arab states. It points out that dark- 
skinned Jews from the Middle East and 
North Africa are often treated as second- 
class citizens by white European Jews; it 
neglects to mention, however, that the prob- 
lem posed by Eastern Jews is of tremendous 
concern to Israel and that attempts are being 
made to heal the rift. The committee’s analy- 
sis is crude but clever. Like all caricature or 
propaganda it sees what it wants to see; its 
purpose is to make a case. And the case it has 
made, apparently to its own satisfaction, is 
that the Jews are oppressors and the Arabs 
the oppressed. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to suggest that 
no thinking person would be taken in by the 
committee’s essay. The history of a Jewish 
homeland in Israel is a complex one and like 
most histories shows no single people or 
group of peoples as pure and unsullied and 
others as villains. Certainly the committee's 
attack violates principles of reason and good 
tatse. It does nothing to redeem the organi- 
gation from the blind alley of reverse racial- 
ism into which it has so disastrously fallen, 
and which more than anything else is cal- 
culated to stir up fresh ethnic discord in our 
troubled nation. 


What the People Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “What the People Want,” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the U.S. News & World Report 
of August 21, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 
(By David Lawrence) 

The American people are dissatisfied today 
about many of the things the Government 
is doing or failing to do. They are writing to 
the members of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate an unusually large number of 
letters reflecting discontent. 

What are the people saying? What do they 
want? 

The people are tired of the state of fear 
and uneasiness which has enveloped them. 
Extremists in our midst, both whites and Ne- 
groes, have resorted to a process of intimida- 
tion and blackmail—euphemistically called 
“protests” and “demonstrations.” 
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The people want the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly the courts, to recognize 
the difference between “freedom of speech” 
and incitement to riot. Especially do they 
want to see more courage shown in high 
places in dealing with disorders. 

The people are tired of the outbursts of 
violence—the killing and wounding of cit- 
izens across the land, the sniping and loot- 
ing, the setting of fires which damage or 
destroy homes and places of business. Yet 
all this is, in effect, being condoned as the 
natural result of the failure to clean up 
slums in urban areas. Living conditions 
should, of course, be improved, but the peo- 
ple don’t believe that criminals and disturb- 
ers of the peace should go unpunished. 

The people are tired of reading what the 
Stokely Carmichaels say, whether in Cuba 
or in rallies in this country, as they openly 
preach rebellion. The people want to see such 
persons prosecuted. If existing laws are in- 
adequate, the people want Congress to 
strengthen the statutes. Most of all they 
want to see the laws vigorously enforced. 

The people are tired of political legerde- 
main. They are fed up with attempts to 
buy votes by giving public funds to politically 
motivated officials to distribute. They want, 
moreover, a better accounting of what is 
done with the tax revenues derived from their 
earnings. They want to know why Congress 
has not exercised a closer check on all Goy- 
ernment spending. 

The people are tired of seeing big deficits 
piled up year after year, as they are told 
that “deficit spending” can go on indefinitely 
and that confidence in the future of the 
dollar will still be preserved. 

The people are tired of the floundering 
policies of the Administration in handling 
the Vietnam war. They are being told that 
military men who want to fight to win aren't 
being allowed to use maximum power to 
shorten the war. The people want their Gov- 
ernment to employ in war every effective 
strategy, including the bombing of all enemy 
bases and supply lines as well as the 
blockading of all ports at which ships land 
war supplies for the armies of our adversaries. 

The people are tired of reading that their 
money has been used to make loans to various 
governments to help them buy arms, and 
that now the same regimes which received 
such aid are turning away from the United 
States and lining up frequently with the 
Communist side in the U.N. 

The people are tired of being told that the 
big deficits are due solely to the Vietnam war 
and that the country can also afford domes- 
tic spending on an unprecedented scale. 
Billions of dollars are being poured into many 
projects which could be deferred or at least 
managed more efficiently. 

The people are complaining about the mail 
service. Business correspondence of im- 
portance is often delayed. and this causes 
financial loss. Despite the introduction of air 
mail, the delivery systems have been bogged 
down by poor management. Yet postage rates 
for letters are about to be increased. 

The people do not like the rise in the 
cost of living. They cannot readily discern 
what increases in price are really necessary 
and what strikes for higher wages are merely 
the result of selfness and the organized 
pressure of ambitious labor-union officials. 
They want the Government to face up 
courageously to the need for wage-and-price 
controls if voluntary restraints are not im- 
posed. It is obvious that much could be 
accomplished if the influence of the Govern- 
ment were conscientiously applied and poli- 
tics subordinated. 

The people want a peaceful society, a de- 
cent society, a society in which a fair deal for 
everybody transcends political deals in the 
use of governmental power at the federal, 
State and local levels. 

The people are not going to tire of writing 
to their elected representatives and telling 
them that persons in public office have a re- 
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sponsibility not just to factions and blocs, 
but to all segments of our society. 

For—as has been said again and again— 
“you can fool all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all of the 
time.“ The people are voicing their protests 
and will continue to do so. In a short time 
they will be expressing themselves at the 
polls. Citizens want above all else to be pre- 
sented with a ballot on which the candi- 
dates of both parties are persons who possess 
courage, integrity and a conscience that 
overrides the temptations of self-serving 
politics. 


Call for Democratic Action in South 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the 
foremost of the many rationalizations 
given for U.S. presence in South Vietnam 
is to help create a situation in which all 
the citizens of that area have an oppor- 
tunity to elect a government of their own 
choice and to build representative 
institutions. 

Recently a number of Americans, well 
known in their fields, representing a 
broad spectrum of opinion, have signed a 
statement pointing to recent events 
which have cast grave doubt concerning 
the conduct of the campaign as well as 
the pending presidential and congres- 
sional elections in South Vietnam. - 


Emphasizing the fact that “this prin- 
ciple unites us: the South Vietnamese 
people should decide the political future 
of South Vietnam,” the signers of the 
Call for Democratic Action in South 
Vietnam “ask that our Government: first 
balance its actions in South Vietnam so 
as to make possible free and fair com- 
petition among all of the political forces; 
and, second, press the Saigon govern- 
ment for strict enforcement of the letter 
and spirit of the new Constitution. 


I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues this statement, underscoring as it 
does the concern that these elections re- 
flect to as great an extent as possible the 
desires of the South Vietnamese, as well 
as emphasizing the necessity for the de- 
velopment of representative institutions: 

CALL ror Democratic ACTION IN SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

We call upon American civic, trade union, 
business, educational, religious, minorities 
and civil rights leadership, and all others 
who have worked for the fullest realization 
of American democracy, to join In a con- 
structive effort to ald the people of South 
Vietnam in developing representative insti- 
tutions and political freedom. 

We are all committed to the goal of negoti- 
ating a political settlement to end the fight- 
ing. Although we differ on what steps we 
would have our government take to facilitate 
negotiations, this principle unites us: the 
South Vietnamese people should decide the 
political future of South Vietnam. We cannot 
qualify this principle in Vietnam with tijs 
and buts: we cannot consent to the notion 
that the Vietnamese people must forego the 
“luxury” of democracy until the Vietcong 
is defeated, or until the United States with- 
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draws its troops, or until the shooting is 
over, or until something else happens. One of 
the factors contributing to the tragic situa- 
tion in Vietmam today has been the sub- 
ordination of democracy to other considera- 
tions. We believe that the growth of repre- 
sentative institutions and a climate of po- 
litical freedom is necessary to a lasting and 
satisfactory peace. 

Recent events have brought South Viet- 
nam and America to yet another time of 
choice. Fresh evidence that elements of a 
democratic society still exist in South Viet- 
nam has appeared in the determination of 
civilian groups to challenge the political 
power of the military junta, both in the re- 
cent struggle for enactment of the new Con- 
stitution and in the current struggle for its 
enforcement in the election campaign. It 
is encouraging to note the certification of 
candidates capable of presenting a challenge 
to the junta ticket. On the other hand, two 
prominent candidates for the presidency 
have been decertified, as have several slates 
running in the senatorial race—including 
the slate of the 400,000 member General Con- 
federation of Vietnamese Workers. Moreover, 
@ general atmosphere of harassment and in- 
timidation is being maintained by the pres- 
ent government. 

Regardless of the different assessments it 
is possible to make of this complex situation, 
we as Americans have a responsibility to do 
what we can to support and encourage a 
choice leading to a more representative gov- 
ernment. 

Our first step is clear: we must bring every 
pressure to bear for free elections. We there- 
fore ask that our government: 

(1) balance its actions in South Vietnam 
so as to make possible free and fair com- 
petition among all of the political forces, 
and in particular, end actions which politi- 
cally strengthen the junta at the expense of 
other forces; 

(2) press the Saigon government for strict 
enforcement of the letter and spirit of the 
new Constitution, stressing especially the 
need to (a) free political prisoners, (b) 
guarantee freedom of speech and the press, 
(c) end all harassment of electoral candi- 
dates, and (d) prevent economic and physi- 
eal intimidation of the voters, particularly 
in the rural areas. 

Our second step should be to greatly in- 
crease support and interchange between 
American organizations and individuals and 
their Vietnamese counterparts. Some forms 
this might take include: 

(1) exchanging delegations with Vietnam- 
ese voluntary organizations; 

(2) exploring areas of mutual cooperation 
in such fields as education, social service 
work, union organization, and agrarian re- 
form; F 

(3) encouraging the American press in 
South Vietnam togive the same full coverage 
to political affairs currently extended to the 
military effort. 

We are motivated by a concern for the 
freedom and independence of the Vietnam- 
ese people, not by the policies of any 
particular government, Our purpose is to 
encourage democratic development, not to 
proclaim it where it does not exist. 

A program of this sort ought to have begun 
long ago; the approach of the Vietnam elec- 
tion makes it more urgent. But the task of 
building democracy in Vietnam extends be- 
yond September. We are not so naive as to 
believe that a country whose political life 
has been stifled by war, terrorism and cor- 
ruption can give rise to flourishing demo- 
cratic institutions overnight. But neither 
can we accept the difficult conditions in 
Vietnam as an excuse for inaction. 

A beginning must be made—now. We must 
work for free elections. But we must look 
beyond the elections—whose character and 
outcome are very uncertain. Surely no one as- 
sociated with the struggles for racial, political 
and economic justice at home can be indif- 
ferent to these values in South Vietnam. 
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With so many factors weighting Vietnamese 
political affairs in favor of the junta, we 
have a continuing and inescapable moral 
responsibility to foster the emergence of pop- 
ular, representative institutions. 


CALL ror Democratic ACTION IN SOUTH VIET- 
NAM—LIST OF SIGNERS < 
(Organizational affiliation given for purpose 
of identification only.) 

A. Doak Barnett, Columbia University, 

Philip Baum, American Jewish Congress. 

Daniel Bell, Columbia University. 

Rey. John C. Bennett, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Roy Bennett, Journalist. : 

Emile Benoit, Columbia University. 

Rev. Robert Bilheimer, National Council of 
Churches. 

LeRoy Bowman. 

Rabbi Balfour Brickner, Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations. 

Jack Cluck, Lawyer. 

Randolph Compton, Investment Banker. 

Charles Cogen, American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL-CIO. 

Lewis Coser, Brandeis University. 

Moshe Decter, Jewish Minorities Research. 

Leslie Dunbar, Field Foundation. 

John K. Fairbank, Harvard University. 

Vernon L. Ferwerda, United World Fed- 
eralists. 

Roger Fisher, Harvard Law School, 

Harry Fleischman, American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

James D. Fowler, U.S. Youth Council. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, Former Ambas- 
sador to India. 

Robert W. Gilmore, Center for War/Peace 
Studies. 

Nathan Glazer, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Nicholas T. Goncharoff. 
55 A. Gross, Former Ambassador to the 


Rev. Herschel Halbert, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Rabbi Abraham J. Seschel, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Higgins, U.S. Cath- 
olic Conference, 

Norman Hill, Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO. 

Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. 

Sidney Hook, New York University, 

Richard Hudson, WAR/PEACE REPORT. 

David Hunter, Stern Family Fund. 

Herman Kahn, Hudson Institute. 

Tom Kahn, League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 

Amrom H. Katz, The RAND Corporation. 

Clark Kerr, University Professor. 

Philip M. Klutznick, Former Ambassador 
to the UN. 

Myron Kolatch, The NEW LEADER, 

Betty Goetz Lall, Cornell University, 

Arthur Larson, Rule of Law Research 
Center, Duke University. 

Seymour Martin Lipset, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. 

Lenore Marshall, Author. 

Will Maslow, American Jewish Congress. 

Hans Morgenthau, University of Chicago. 

Ayreh Neler, New York Civil Liberties Union 

John Oliver Nelson, Fellowship of Recon- 
cillation. 

John Nuveen, Investment Banker. 

Harold L. Oram, Harold L. Oram, Inc. 

Guy J. Pauker, The RAND Corporation. 

Jonh DeJ. Pemberton, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

Robert Pickus, World Without War Coun- 
cil of the U.S. 

Norman Podhoretz, COMMENTARY. 

Lucian W. Pye, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

A. Philip Randolph, Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, AFL-CIO. 

Joseph Rauh, Jr., Lawyer. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, Former Ambassador 
to Japan. 
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Victor Reuther, United Automobile Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 

David Reisman, Harvard University. 

Bayard Rustin, A. Philip Randolph In- 
stitute. 

Philip J. Scharper, Sheed & Ward, Inc. 

Dore Schary, Playwright. 

Orville Schell, Lawyer. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Historian. 

Paul Seabury, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Clarence Senior, Brooklyn College. 

Albert Shanker, United Federation of 
Teachers, AFL-CIO. 

Leon Shuli, Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. 

Mulford Q. Sibley, University of Minnesota. 

Barl P. Stevenson, Banker. 

Harold Taylor, Educator, author. 

Mary N. Temple National Committee for a 
SANE Nuclear Policy. 

Norman Thomas. 

Albert Vorspan, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

Jerome B. Wiesner, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Addendum.—Stringfellow Barr, Historian; 
D. G. Brennan, Hudson Institute; Alexander 
Eckstein, University of Michigan; Alan Geyer, 
United Church of Christ; Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, Unitarian Universalist Association; 
Rev. Donald Harrington, Community Church 
of New York; Irving Howe, Dissent Maga- 
zine; Rev. David R. Hunter, National Council 
of Churches; Bishop John Wesley Lord, 
Methodist Church; Ralph H. Patton, Insur- 
ance Executive; Louis H. Pollak, Yale Law 
School; William Stern, The Workmen's 
Circle; Carl F. Stover, National Institute of 
Public Affairs; Lyle Tatum, Farmers and 
World Affairs; Jerry Voorhis, Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A.; Herman Will, Jr., Meth- 
Odist Church and Raymond E. Wilson, 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 


Congress Is Taking Right Road on Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in a col- 
umn published yesterday in the Philadel- 
Phia Inquirer, the distinguished colum- 
nist Roscoe Drummond points out that 
Congress, contrary to some expectations, 
is taking a compassionate, not a punitive, 
approach to the causes of the recent and 
tragic riots. I am pleased with Mr. Drum- 
Mond’s references to the constructive role 
being played by Republicans in this 
connection. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Drummond's column be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Concness Is TaxNd RIGHT Roap on Rots 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—The riots are not produc- 
ing the predicted punitive mood in Congress. 
On legislation which bears directly on the 
urban slum problems the effect is the oppo- 
site. This is good. It does not mean that Con- 
gress is going to reward violence. It does 
mean that there is growing, not lessening, 
Support for measures to deal with causes of 
the violence. 

The prospects of the whole antipoverty 
Program, which has been in trouble for 
months, are visibly improved. 

There is new Republican support for the 
Administration's rent supplement bill. 
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The Teacher Corps program, greatly need- 
ed to provide more and better-trained teach- 
ers in slum schools, is being revived. 

The first effect of the riots was to harden 
the attitude in Congress. This mood Is chang- 
ing—among both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. President Johnson helped by warning 
that, while we should not appease the vio- 
lent few, we should not punish the vast ma- 
jority of Negro poor who want no part of 
violence. 

Among the Republicans who have done 
much to help change the mood are Reps. 
Charles E. Goodell of New York and Albert H. 
Quie of Minnesota. They strongly warned 
Congress against allowing anti-Negro senti- 
ment to develop from the rioting.” 

“We must not,” they have been saying, 
“allow the tremendous effort being made by 
the great majority of Negroes in these tragic 
communities to be overshadowed and for- 
gotten because of a few irresponsible mili- 
tants. Only then can we get on with the task 
of providing opportunity for a fuller life for 
all our citizens.” 

This is the view which is now beginning 
to prevail in Congress. 

It is prevailing with respect to the anti- 
poverty program. The partisans on both sides 
are giving ground and the outlook is in- 
creasingly favorable. 

At first the Republicans wanted to abolish 
the central direction of the war on poverty 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
distribute the programs among the oldline 
Federal agencies. 

But most of the witnesses before the recent 
House hearings advised against this course 
and of the 64 who were asked their views 
about abolishing OEO only one favored its 
elimination. 

At first the Democrats tended to take an 
unyielding attitude toward any other 
changes which the Republicans wanted to 
provide greater local and private-sector par- 
ticipation, Now both sides are negotiating 
for an agreed measure in committee, a con- 
structive process whch was never possible 
under the high-handed, cavalier chairman- 
ship of Adam Clayton Powell. 

Credit for the bipartisan approach goes to 
Powell's successor as chairman of the Educa- 
tion committee, Rep. Carl D. Perkins of Ken- 
tucky, and to Rep. Sam M. Gibbons of Flor- 
ida, and on the Republican side to Reps. Quie 
and Goodell, 

It is this same bipartisan give-and-take 
which recently rescued the Teacher Corps 
from oblivion—but it still needs more money 
if it is to begin to do its job. 

The Administration wanted a Teacher 
Corps run from Washington. The Repub- 
licans wanted Teacher Corps funds and proj- 
ects controlled locally. This time the GOP 
leaders got more of what they wanted than 
the Administration, but the Senate appro- 
priation was woefully inadequate—$18 mil- 
lion (nearly twice that much is needed)— 
and the House failed to appropriate anything. 
Since the bill reflects GOP views, the Repub- 
licans ought to find a way to give the Teacher 
Corps adequate funding because the need 
for slum-school teachers is so acute. 

All of this shows how two-party govern- 
ment can work: Legitimate compromise and 
action vs. no compromise and stalemate. 


Ballot for Peace in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, recently I was 
one of a panel of four speakers, includ- 
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ing our outstanding colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. KUPFERMAN], 
who addressed an ad hoc forum on the 
subject of Vietnam. 

This occurred on a Saturday afternoon, 
August 26 last, at Ocean Beach, N. V., a 
resort on Fire Island, where a great many 
New York City people have summer 
homes. 

The meeting represented no group in- 
tending to advance a particular theory. 
It was open to the public and consisted 
of the public. Two of the four speakers 
represented a position favoring a con- 
tinuation of the present course in Viet- 
nam or an escalation thereof. Two, in- 
cluding myself, favored deescalation and 
steps toward a peaceful settlement. 

My purpose in mentioning all this to 
you, Mr. Speaker, is to reveal the im- 
pressive and significant vote expressing 
the views of the audience by written bal- 
lot at the end of the meeting: 257 votes 
were cast in favor of deescalation or 
withdrawal of U.S. troops; 27 votes were 
cast for escalation or support of the pres- 
ent U.S. policy in Vietnam. 


Summer Breeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
the crucial needs of the central city is the 
encouragement of youth to continue 
their education. I want to call attention 
to a program in Indianapolis, Ind., 
which is an exemplary attempt to pre- 
serve the potential of disadvantaged 
youth. 

The program is called Summer 
Breeze and was begun in 1966. “Summer 
Breeze No. 2 was conducted this year. 
The program was designed and is di- 
rected by Father Robert J. Dunn, S.J. 
of Brebeuf Preparatory School in In- 
dianapolis. 

To give additional information to 
Members of Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent to have two news stories about 
“Summer Breeze” printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: J 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, 
July 18, 1967] 
Tr’s a “SUMMER BREEZE" FOR CENTER 
TOWNSHIP YOUTHS 

While the thoughts of most boys 12 or 14 
years old run to a summer of fun and free- 
dom 39 disadvantaged youths from Center 
Township became a part of “Summer 
Breeze.” 

This was designed by the Rev. 
Robert J. Dunn, a faculty member at Bre- 
beuf Preparatory School, to encourage its 
pariicipants to remain in school. 

The program is in its second summer of 
operation. Many of the boys have returned 
for a second summer and two members of 
last year’s program won scholarships to at- 
tend Brebeuf. Furthermore, all the boys in 
the first program returned to their schools 
last fall. 
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Absentees are rare and the only dropouts 
resulted from health reasons and the desire 
to attend summer camp on the part of one 
pupil. 

“Summer Breeze” is not a regular school, 
The pupils are not tested or graded on their 
progress. Father Dunn defends this system 
by saying, “Last year I was more interested 
in academics, this year I am interested in 
stimulating the pupils.” 

Father Dunn is aided by five instructors 
and eight high school pupil volunteers, all 
of whom share the pupils’ enthusiasm about 
the program. Classes are taught in English, 
art, mathematics and science. 

The volunteers assist in classroom work 
and conduct special sessions for the slower 
pupils. Because of the small number of in- 
structors, Father Dunn feels that the volun- 
teers are an important asset to the program. 

All is not work in the seven-week experi- 
ment, however. There is a weekly excursion 
to the Broad Ripple Park swimming pool and 
an hour of physical education activity each 
day. Drama programs and field trips also 
have been planned. 

“Summer Breeze” depends on contribu- 
tions from citizens but help comes from 
other sources also. St. Thomas Aquinas sup- 
plies the bus for various outings and Brebeuf 
contributes facilities. 


From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
June 12, 1967] 
BREBEUF “SuMMER BREEZE” WILL Ger STARTED 
Topay 

Brebeuf Preparatory School today will 
start its second Summer Breeze program, 
with 50 boys from the Indianapolis inner- 
city participating. 

The free five-days-a-week program, taught 
by five Jesuits and two lay instructors with 
the assistance of several Brebeuf pupils, is a 
racially integrated program for boys with 
high learning potential, ~ 

Those taking the course were recom- 
mended by the Indianapolis public schools, 
settlement houses and inner-city agencies, 

The program is financed by voluntary con- 
tributions and the Rev. Robert J. Dunne, SJ., 
its director, said its purpose is to “stimulate 
economically disadvantage boys with a liking 
for re The boys range from 11 to 13 


The “Summer Breeze” program is run 
simultaneously with Brebeufs summer 
school, in which 250 boys are enrolled. 


Charles McC. Mathias, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Charles McC. Mathias, Sr., is a per- 
sonal loss to those of us who knew him. 
More than that, the loss to his commu- 
nity is infinite. 

Here was a man who gave of himself 
that his community and his world would 
be a better place to live. Truly he was a 
citizen in the highest sense of the word. 

The Frederick Post has eulogized Mr. 
Mathias, and I insert the editorial at this 
point in the Recorp: 

CHARLES McC. Maruias, Sr. 

Frederick County has lost one of its most 
distinguished citizens with the death on 
‘Tuesday of Charles McC. Mathias Sr. 

Active in all phases of community life, 
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Mr. Mathias was especially interested in the 
care and education of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. His interest was manifested with service 
for 35 years as president of the Children's 
Aid Society, and also as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Maryland School 
for the Deaf. 

His distinguished record of service also 
encompassed nearly every field of community 
endeavor, and he was a loyal and devout 
member of All Saints’ Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Mathias was noted for his serenity and 
composure under all circumstances, His out- 
standing characteristic was his ability to see 
both sides of a question, and bring opposing 
parties to a common meeting ground. Be- 
cause of this, his counsel was widely sought. 

He was known as a diplomat for his tact- 
fulness, and even when on the losing side 
of an argument, he managed to put across 
his point. His motives were always honest, 
and his integrity was never questioned. 

His legacy to society include that of a dis- 
tinguished family which has also made its 
contribution to both the community and the 
nation. 

Because of his attributes and activities, Mr. 
Mathias was one of the best known citizens 
of Frederick. In all of his activities, he was 
conscientious and devoted, and was one who 
could be counted on to assist in the lead for 
civic betterment. 


Status of Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty, 
Primate of the Hungarian Roman Cath- 
olic Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, today we are 
reminded of one of the gravest outstand- 
ing issues in Eastern Europe, as far as 
religious freedom is concerned. I am re- 
ferring to the continued enforced pres- 
ence of Cardinal Mihdszenty as a politi- 
cal refugee at the American Embassy in 
in Budapest which now had lasted al- 
most 11 years. 

How can we think about trade expan- 
sion, most favored nation clauses, cul- 
tural exchanges, and technical informa- 
tion releases with a Communist country 
that fails even to conform to the mini- 
mum of international standard, the 
respecting of the highest church officials 
of its people? How can one speak of lib- 
eralization and religious freedom when 
the one archbishopric is unfilled, the 
other is filled by a man who is gravely ill 
and is over 75 years of age, and the third 
one is kept from fulfilling his ecclesiasti- 
cal functions—I mean Cardinal Mind- 
szenty—by an illegal sentence that 
would not hold up even in a present 
Hungarian Communist court? 

Mr. Speaker, it is with admiration that 
we salute the cardinal who has the phys- 
ical and moral courage to stay in virtual 
isolation for 11 years after a prison 
sentence of 10 years rather than to 
abandon his faithful and compromise 
the basic rights of the church. I hope 
that our administration will concentrate 
on this case in order to promote an equit- 
able solution of the same. 
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The Truth-in-Lending Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress, I hope, is going to enact into 
law a truth-in-lending bill. Those who 
have studied it have long known the need 
for this legislation because of the re- 
fusal of those who extend credit to per- 
form the simple act of disclosing the 
true cost of that credit. 5 

In the 90th Congress I have joined 
with 30 of our colleagues in sponsoring 
this legislation. 

The following column concerning this 
matter appeared in the August 21, 1967, 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

CONSUMERS GROW More POPULAR IN CONGRESS 


There is no rarer phenomenon in the Sen- 
ate or House than the passage of a contro- 
versial bill by a unanimous vote. It has hap- 
pened only once this year, and the meas- 
ure’s unexpected success shows once again 
how invaluable the states can be in acting 
as a laboratory for the federal government. 

The legislation in question is the suddenly 
prominent truth-in-lending bill which is 
now being argued in the House, but which 
recently passed the Senate by the astounding 
vote of 92 to 0, although a powerful opposi- 
tion had been able to defeat previous efforts 
for six consecutive years. What happened? 

First of all, both President Johnson and 
former Senator Paul Douglas deserves some 
of the credit. In a message to Congress, John- 
son said, “I recommend enactment of legisla- 
tion requiring all lenders of credit to dis- 
close to borrowers in advance the actual 
amount of thelr commitment and the an- 
nual rate of interest they will be required 
to pay ... The antiquated legal doctrine ‘Let 
the buyer beware should be superseded by 
the doctrine ‘Let the seller make full dis- 
closure.“ 

Paul Douglas devoted some of the best years 
of his life to generating public interest in the 
bill and educating consumers to demand “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth” about the charges they are asked to 
pay when buying on time or taking out a 
oan, 

This year his work was ably carried on in 
the Senate Banking Committee by Sen. Wil- 
liam Proxmire, D-Wis., but a careful exam- 
ination of the critical hearings discloses the 
introduction of new evidence which did much 
to break down the long resistance to the bill. 

In other years the lenders’ lobby had been 
able to convince a majority of the Senate that 
the pioneering legislation, desirable as it 
sounded, was not practical, was so complex 
as to impose intolerable hardships on credit- 
ors, and would even cause some businesses to 
collapse. 

In 1966, however, Massachusetts passed a 
truth-in-lending bill of its own; so when 
Proxmire opened the Senate hearings in 
Washington this year he promptly invited 
various Massachusetts officials, along with 
merchants and bankers, to testify on their 
actual experience under the new law. 

Their testimony was a revelation; it anni- 
hilated the theoretical objections which had 
seemed so formidable in the past. The head 
of the state’s Consumers Council said, 
“Arguments opposing truth-in-lending which 
seemed valid to many economists at one time 
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have now been proven to be completely un- 
acceptable.” The credit manager of one firm 
testified that sales had gone up rather than 
down after the law became effective. 

Backers of the federal bill contend that 
half the consumers presently have no idea 
how much interest they are being charged, 
especially on installment buying and small 
loans, A Massachusetts merchant said con- 
sumers at first were slow to take advantage 
of the new law, but now they are “shopping 
for credit rates.” 

This bears out the contention of Rep. 
Leonor K. Sullivan, D.-Mo., whose House 
Consumers Subcommittee is currently hold- 
ing hearings on the Senate bill. Mrs. Sulli- 
van, who is trying to put more teeth in the 
measure, says, There is a price for money 
as there is for a coffeepot. If we force lend- 
ers to say what they are really charging 
for money, we hope consumers will go out 
and comparison shop.” 

The AFL-CIO reports on a study which 
showed that on loans of $500 or l the in- 
formed borrower paid interest of only 12 
percent, while the uninformed paid 37 per- 
cent. An executive for a large auto manu- 
facturer told a Senate committee: “The 
variety and complexity of finance and insur- 
ance arrangements and the charges for them 
are such as to almost defy comprehension. 
It is impossible for the average buyer to ap- 
praise the rates offered.” 

Consumer credit is now one of the nation’s 
biggest businesses, Short term debt alone 
totalled $95 billion last year, and the credit 
charge on it came to $13 billion. This is more 
than the U.S. government paid in interest on 
& national debt of $330 billion. 

The outlook in the House is for safe pas- 
sage of the Senate bill; it would not be too 
surprising if it adopted some of Mrs, Sulli- 
Van's proposals for toughening the measure. 
For the moment, consumers are very popular 
in Congress. They are getting more promi- 
nent all the time. 


Air Force Chief Lauds Van Nuys, 
Calif., Air Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chief of Staff of the US. Air Force, 
Gen. J. P. McConnell, has commended 
the 146th Military Airlift Wing, Califor- 
nia Air National Guard, Van Nuys, for 
their unprecedented contributions to 
the Vietnam airlift. Joining General Mc- 
Connell in the commendation was the 
adjutant general of California, Maj. 
Gen. Glenn C. Ames. 

In a letter to the California National 
Sire commander, General McConnell 

I wish to extend my appreciation to all 
Members of your airlift units who have so 
Unselfishly given of their time and effort 
to alleviate the many problems encountered 
as a result of accelerated airlift requirements 
generated by events in Southeast Asia. 

The Air Force is especially proud of the 
Manner in which the Air National Guard air- 
lift units have responded to the many ex- 
ceptional demands which have been placed 
upon them. Without mobilization of the 
Air National Guard 


General McConnell said 


airlift units have made available aircraft, 
active duty aircrews and support personnel 


\ 
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deployment to Vietnam and for many other 
tasks. 


General McConnell's letter to General 
Ames, continued: 

The overall contribution made by these 
units is unprecedented. I cannot overem- 
phasize the importance of this ready force 
of volunteer personnel who continue to 
serve the Air Force and our Nation in time 
of need. When the airlift units of the Air 
National Guard are again called upon to as- 
sist the Active Establishment, I am fully 
confident that they will be as “ready and 
able“ as they have always been. 


Mr. Speaker, this recognition of the 
work of the 146th Military Airlift Wing 
in Van Nuys by the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force is unprecedented. But so is 
their accomplishment. It merits unique 
recognition. 

The readiness of this unit sets an out- 


standing example for National Guard 


units throughout the Nation. During the 
first 6 months of this year the wing has 
completed more than 125 overwater mis- 
sions; 43 flights directly into Southeast 
Asia and Vietnam, More than 1,510,550 
pounds of cargo airlifted; 2,250,000 miles 
flown and 355,852 passenger miles logged. 
And there have been no accidents dur- 
ing this period. This was accomplished 
solely by the part-time duty of Air 
Guardsmen. To accomplish this with ac- 
tive duty servicemen would have re- 
quired 1,300 full-time, 5-day-a-week 
Air Force personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join with 
General McConnell in commending Brig. 
Gen. Raymond J. Kopecky, commander 
of the 146th, and his men for this out- 
standing job. 


California’ s Attorney General Tom Lynch 
Points the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Attorney 
General Thomas C. Lynch, in a dramatic 
address to the Western States Demo- 
cratic Conference last Friday, August 25, 
heralded the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party and President Johnson in 
Washington and also pointed up the do- 
nothing negativism of the Republican 
Party around the Nation, including that 
of our own Governor Reagan in 
California. 

Tom Lynch is a natural leader and 
should be the natural candidate to carry 
the flag of President Johnson with the 
California delegation to the Democratic 
Convention next year. 

A portion of Attorney General Lynch's 
speech is as follows: 

In an affluent society, we cannot ignore the 
poor. Nor in our war on poverty can we ignore 
the special needs of the ever-growing affluent 
middle class. In attempting to provide new 
outlets for youth, we cannot ignore the 
problems of our older citizens. In seeking to 
affirm the civil rights and liberties of all our 
citizens, we cannot ignore the challenge of 
the lawless and the lawbreakers who respect 
no one's rights or liberties. In attempting to 
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pay for needed programs, we cannot forget 
the burdens imposed on taxpayers. 

The years of the Johnson Administration 
have seen uniquely farsighted and sweeping 
programs launched to deal with all these 
problems. 

If modern poverty as a government prob- 
lem was discovered by Senators John Ken- 
nedy and Hubert Humphrey in the 1960 West 
Virginia Primary, it has certainly been 
named, claimed and explored by President 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Yet today—in the wake of bloody riots 
and civil distress—we hear Republican gov- 
ernors demanding that President Johnson 
mount a massive attack on urban poverty. 

I would only recommend that these gover- 
nors—these new voices—first talk to their 
own congressmen. 

Republicans in Congress have spent the 
past four years hacking away at the Presi- 
dent's poverty proposals. The Ninetieth Con- 
gress has reached a new high—or low—in 
this regard. 

While tragedy stalks our nation's cities, 
the Republicans of the Ninetieth Congress 
have slashed at programs to restore health 
to our cities by removing the blight of poy- 
erty . . . slashed at programs to erase the 
stain of disease and ignorance .. . slashed 
at programs to alleviate the tragedy of un- 
employment and slum h 

With almost incredible frivolity, they re- 
jected the President's request for funds to 
fight the plague of rate in our urban slums. 
(Incidentally, I don't think we have yet 
heard the last of that milestone vote.) 

How can we expect children born in the 
1960's to grow into responsible citizens if 
they have been raised in the medieval terror 
of rats? In a nation which is sending men to 
the moon, in a nation where air conditioning, 
and color television, and automated kitchens 
are becoming necessities for millions of 
Americans, how can we expect children to 
respect a government which will not protect 
them from rats? No man can honestly ra- 
tlonalize such a question. 

The Republican governors demand action 
for our cities, and every year since 1964, the 
Republican congressmen have cut away at 
President Johnson's proposals for building 
better cities. The President's request this 
year for $662 million for the Model Cities 
Program has already been cut to about one- 
third the requested figure. 

In so many important areas, in housing 
and in medical care, in education... in 
social security ...in mental health 
in civil rights . ..in minimum wages 
in manpower training ..in urban affairs 
. im mass transportation In recrea- 
tion and in consumer protection—the Presi- 
dent’s proposals have faced and are facing 
stiff Republican opposition in Washington, 
while the Republicans in the states and 
cities are demanding action in these very 
same areas. 


This summer has seen these same Repub- 
lican governors decry the crises in our cities. 
Yet two years ago, Lyndon Johnson created 
the new federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development over the massive opposi- 
tion of Republican congressmen. 

As a member of the President's Crime 
Commission, as Attorney General, and as a 
former District Attorney, I am most familiar 
with the Administration’s approach to the 
problems of crime, law enforcement and 
criminal justice—certainly among the most 
sensitive of national urban problems. I am 
proud to have played a part in mapping the 
first truly national strategy against crime. 

Yet I have already seen the Republicans in 
the House turn this critical effort into a 
political football, sinking serious considera- 
tion of police needs in a morass of old politi- 
cal shibboleths, 

Similarly, I have seen Republicans in 
Washington block all attempts at controlling 
the deadly proliferation of mail order fire- 
arms and the equally dangerous traffic in 
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heavy military weapons—a traffic which has 
become a national scandal, 

This national Republican attitude toward 
crime is consonant with their behavior in 
other vital areas. It involves a belated re- 
sponse to crises featuring a tidal wave of 
oratory and frantic alarums and excursions. 
It involves a sense of urgency which is ap- 
parently energized only by virtual disaster. 

This record of Democratic action and Re- 
publican resistance, however, is not an in- 
stant ticket to victory in 1968, on either the 
state or federal levels. 

As they say in Sacramento, you're only 
@s good as your last picture, None of these 
programs have achieved immediate success. 
None were intended to. In fact, in the face 
of many of these programs, the United States 
has been torn by rioting and terror-ridden 
with civil disturbances. 

The way is open for the type of non-pro- 
gram which has served.the Republican party 
so well in the past, A P. T. Barnum style 
with platitudes and slogans; a fraudulent 
general-store approach to economics; a phi- 
losophy toward social and human problems 
which is as irrelevant—but also as palata- 
ble—as the homilies of Ma Perkins or Mary 
Worth; a portrayal of government—as prac- 
ticed by Democrats—as some sort of arcane 
and probably “black” art; a special appeal 
to the home-owning, boat-owning, mort- 
gage-owing, comfortable and insecure middle 
class voter—all of these elements wrapped in 
a flag and carried by a handsome man who 
proclaims his distance from politics. 

Such an appeal will be hard to overcome 
in 1968, It will not be ovércome by relying on 
such tired chestnuts as the right wing, or 
the inexperience of our opponents, or the 
Republican failures of other years. It will not 
be overcome by futilely decrying and criticiz- 
ing the opposition. It will not be overcome by 
dependence on the empty cliches of past 
campaigns. It will be overcome by the thor- 
ough and positive presentation of the un- 
paralleled record of legislation which has 
been created by President Lyndon Johnson. 
It will be overcome by presenting candi- 
dates on all levels who answer—really an- 
swer—America’s problems in this same spirit. 

We must seek to assure the American peo- 
ple of our ability to better control the mas- 
sive forces which are driving modern Amer- 
ica. — 
We must neither ignore nor dispute the 
alarm and concern which has spread across 
our nation. We must not attempt to gloss 
the uglier truths about our nation circa 1968. 
We must not rely on old formulas of success 
which ignore the new social structures. 

We must emphasize our past successes and 
offer new proposals. We must demand that 
our Republican opponents base their cam- 
paigns on the harsh realities, and realistic 
responses. We cannot allow them to respond 
to realities with wistful dreams of an un- 
troubled past and a simpler future. 

We cannot allow the Republican Party to 
conduct its typical campaign of dealing with 
new problems by complaining about them. 
The White House, the Congress, the State 
Capitols are not wailing walls. Government 
today demands action, not accusations; com- 
passion, not complaints. 

We must insist on a campaign which will 
embody the “candid and universal” debate 
which Woodrow Wilson saw as the saving 
virtue of our nation. In doing this, we must 
ourselves insist on candor and reason. We 
must ourselves refrain from substituting 
rhetoric for reason and platitudes for prob- 
lems. 

We must strive to create political cam- 
paigns which are healthy for America—which 
will not play on either hidden or open preju- 
dices; which will not seek to sit one group 
against another; which will not allow candi- 
dates to cloak intolerance with an attitude of 
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fears with inflamed demands for public 
safety, to inflate pettiness into public spirit. 

The temper of the nation is such that we 
cannot afford the posturing and the dema- 
goguery which has been tolerated in other 
years. Campaigns of deceit, of division, of 
vilification could be a national 

Our party faces a most difficult election. In 
California, we've had several recently. And, 
I note, in the other Western states, a few 
Republicans have been getting elected. Hope- 
fully, recent defeats will have prepared us 
for this election. 

We have a national administration with an 
unparalleled record of programs dealing with 
the problems which beset us. In President 
Lyndon Johnson and Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, we have national leaders who 
have proven their greatness, their under- 
standing, and their feeling for all Americans. 
This we must successfully present to the 
American people. 

We must respond to the challenges of our 
times in a manner which is understood, ac- 
cepted, and supported by the American 

le. 

Iam certain we will. 

Thank you. 


Time To Stop Being “Nicey-Nice” About 
Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, columnist 
James J. Kilpatrick hit the nail on the 
head in the Washington Star of August 
22. 

I believe his article, “Time To Stop 
Being ‘Nicey-Nice’ About Riots,” says 
what most Americans today are think- 
ing. 

The article follows: 

The thought occurs, and can no longer be 
repressed, that it’s time for some of us who 
write for a living to stop writing so nicey- 
nice about this summer's riots and the Negro 
leadership. This is a summer of outrage, 
scored for kettle drums of violence; but such 
is our sense of genteel restraint that most 
of us have been playing our typewriter 
pianissimo. We have settled for murmuring 
my-my and oh-oh, and they certainly do 
have grievances, don't they. 

Well, nuts. There comes a time when the 
law-abiding majority of this country, im- 
perfect as it is, ought to put a hard question 
to large elements of the Negro community: 
When in the name of God are you people 
going to shape up? 

One is tempted to exempt from the thrust 
of that question many thousands of Negro 
citizens who have played no active part in 
the recent violence and indeed have been 
victims of it. They can’t be left out. Who has 
given sanctuary to the Negro snipers? Fel- 
low Negroes. They share in the guilt. 

What’s the matter with the Negro leader- 
ship? Since the first torch was put to New- 
ark, one has waited—and waited in vain— 
for some high-level. expression of shame, 
apology, contrition. Non est. Perhaps nothing 
was to be expected from H. Rap Brown; his 
theme is “Get you some guns and burn this 
town down.” The sullen Stokely Carmichael 
yearns “to kill the whites first.” But what 
of Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, the Rev. 
Martin Luther King? They are full of ex- 
cuses, and in King’s case, something more. 
It's all the fault, says the reverend doctor, of 
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“the policy-makers of white society.” He pro- 
poses massive strikes and sit-ins to “dislo- 
cate” the cities without actually destroying 
them. He will do this “lovingly.” 

At every hand, the cry goes up for crash 
spending programs in the slums. Michigan's 
Rep. John Conyers wants $30 billion a year. 
Most of the money would go toward job’ and 
housing. The New Republic tells 
us what kind of jobs—not merely jobs for 
“black waiters, dishwashers and busboys, but 
jobs that will restore Negro self-respect.” 

What's wrong with being a waiter, a dish- 
washer, or a busboy, if one qualifies for the 
work? Hundreds of thousands of white men 
and women perform these humble but essen- 
tial labors. What's the matter with a teen- 
ager's starting as a bootblack? It's an honest 
trade—but Washington barbers are desper- 
ate for bootblacks. No colored boys apply. 

Ad what of “jobs that will restore Negro 
self-respect”? From one end of the country 
to the other, employers increasingly are 
searching for Negroes as sales clerks, bank 
tellers, draftsmen, technicians. They may not 
be overcome with altrulsm; it may be only 
the Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission breathing down their necks, But the 
jobs are there. Where are qualified Negro 
applicants to fill them? 

The excuse is that the “ghetto schools” 
are so bad, and the Negro teen-agers so “in- 
sufficiently motivated,” that they drop out. 
It’s a feeble excuse. Many a middle-aged 
American looks at some of these “ghetto 
schools” and is dimly reminded of the ele- 
mentary schools of his own unfar nonage, 
Others recall the pot-stove schoolhouses of 
the country. The opportunity for an educa- 
tion lies within them. What's asked of the 
Negro? Ambition. Hard work. 

But it is said that the typical Negro has 
no reason for ambition. He is ground down 
by three centuries of oppression; he supposes 
that society owes him back pay at time and 
a half for 300 years. It won't wash. The typi- 
cal Negro under discussion isn’t 300 years 
old; he’s maybe 15 to 19 years old, and he's 
living in a generation that is light-years 
removed from the 17th Century. He has more 
than most other minorities have had: A 
fighting chance in a prosperous land. 

The cry is that “ghetto housing” is so bad. 
Okay. Some of it is awful. Some of it is not. 
But there are twice as many poor whites as 
poor blacks; the poor colored neighborhoods 
of Watts and Detroit have their counter- 
parts—and their rats—in poor white neigh- 
borhoods across the land. The blunt truth 
is that self-help could cure at least a part of 
the ills. If some of Jesse Gray's complainers 
would spend more time with a dollar rake 
or a 50-cent broom, and less time with a two- 
dollar pint of gin, maybe a sense of mutual 
respect would start to grow. Heresy, one sup- 
a to say such things. But they need to 

sald. 


President’s Tax Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the Ways and 
Means Committee is holding extensive 
hearings on the President's tax message. 
There have been many statements, pro 
and con. Most of these statements are 
directed at spending restraint as a pre- 
requisite to any tax increase. One state- 
ment that appealed to me most was the 
statement by William Jackman, presi- 
dent of the Investor’s League, Inc. He cut 
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through the underbrush and went di- 
rectly to the point. 

In order that his statement may re- 
ceive wider attention, I insert his state- 
ment in the Recorp following my re- 
marks: 

STATEMENT ON PRESIDENT’S Tax INCREASE 

PROPOSALS BEFORE THE House COMMITTEE 

ON WAYS AND MEANS 


(By William Jackman, president, Inves- 
tors, League, Inc., August 25, 1967) 

My name is William Jackman. I am Presi- 
dent of the Investors League, a non-profit, 
non-partisan organization of thousands of 
individual investors from every state in the 
nation with offices at 84 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of your Committee, I wish to thank you for 
the privilege of presenting to you our views 
On the President's proposals to increase cor- 
porate and individual income taxes now be- 
fore you for consideration. 

The President asks for an individual and 
corporate income tax surcharge of 10% start- 
ing on October 1, 1967 for individuals and 
July 1, 1967 for corporations. These sur- 

would be “temporary” and expire In 
June 1969. He also asks for an extension of 
automobile and telephone excise taxes. 

The principal reasons given by the Admin- 
istration for these recommendations are to 
head off inflation and soaring interest rates. 

The proceeds of $7.4 billions presumably 
Would be used to reduce the 1968 federal 
budget deficit now estimated at $29 billions 
(instead of the $8 billions estimated at the 
beginning of the year). 

PROPOSALS WOULD BE INEFFECTIVE 

Gentlemen, it is our opinion, that these 
tax increases are unnecessary at this time 
and would prove ineffective. The only way 
to put our government's financial house in 
order would be to drastically curtall non- 
defense federal spending programs and to 
defer other ones now under consideration. 

Every businessman knows that high taxes, 
Just like high wages, are inflationary. They 
represent costs of doing business, and these 
increased costs, when they exceed increased 
Production, must be passed along in higher 
Prices to the consumer. 

As regards higher interest rates, excessive 
government debt competes for the people's 
Savings and naturally forces up interest 
Tates. This is exactly what has been hap- 

in recent years. In the long run, in- 

terest rates are controlled by the laws of 

2 and demand, and not by government 
t. 


CUT FEDERAL SPENDING 


Since 1960 the U.S. population has grown 
by only 10%. In the same period, the per- 
sonnel comprising the civilian bureaucracy 
of the Federal government has grown by 
25%; the cost of government payrolls, in- 
Cluding military, has grown by 75%; the 
total of all government spending has grown 
by 83%; non-defense expendtiures of the 
Federal government are up 97%. 

It is obvious that the only sensible step 
toward curbing inflation and huge deficits, 
Is to cut federal spending. 

There is a bul, S. 538, passed by the Senate 
In May, now pending before the House. It 
Provides for creation of a Joint Committee 
on the Budget. It should be passed. 

A NEW COMMISSION NEEDED 


A more fundamental, additional approach 
to expenditure control is envisioned in a 
Proposal by the distinguished Chairman of 
this Committee, Congressman Wilbur D. 
Mills. His bill, HR. 10520 would create a 
12-member bipartisan Government Program 
Evaluation Commission, its members drawn 
from private life, to examine all Federal 
Program and activities, old, new and pro- 
jected, and assign priorities among them. 
The yardstick would be “the fundamental 
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needs and vital objectives of the Nation”. 
The Commission would ask of each program: 
What is its effectiveness in terms of pres- 
ent and future costs? Should it be con- 
tinued? If so, at what level of funding? A 
companion Senate bill, S. 2032, has been 
introduced by Sen. William Proxmire (D- 
Wis.), Chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. He calls the idea “a fresh look” at 
government expenditures needed to instruct 
Congress and the President as to how much 
should be appropriated in a given fiscal 
year for each Federal activity. 

The rationale of expenditure control was 
outlined by Rep. Mills in a speech in late 
May, before he introduced H.R, 10520. Among 
his points: After taxes were reduced in 1964, 
it appeared that the rate of Federal spending 
had moderated. z 

But in September 1965, the spending rate 
rose quickly and this year, if certain con- 
tingencies occur, the Nation is faced with 
the prospect of a possible fiscal year 1968 
budget deficit of nearly $30 billion—the larg- 
est since World War H. Though urgent de- 
fense costs account for part of the spending 
rise, non-defense costs also have risen and 
this is where controls must be applied, First- 
year costs of a néw program are only part 
of the story; of more concern is what future 
costs will be—5, 10 even 15 years ahead. As 
these rise, they can impose a “straitjacket" 
on tax policy and endanger the desired goal 
of spending controls coupled with “regular, 
frequent and significant reductions in tax 
rates” which will free the private economy 
to help solve problems “which many people 
are urging that the Government solve di- 
rectly”. Therefore, priorities must be set on 
non-defense programs. 

EXCISE TAX REVISION 


The Administration proposals to extend 
excise taxes on automobiles and telephone 


services are likewise inflationary. The F.C. C. 


is trying to reduce telephone rates. Why not 
let the “temporary” Korean War excise taxes 
expire? The same thing applies to automobile 
excise taxes. Threatened strikes and other 
factors are going to force up automobile 
prices. Continuation of the excise tax will 
force prices even higher. 

If there is to be an excise tax, which might 
be a saving grace if applied fairly, it should 
be at a very low rate applied equally to all 
industry at the manufacturer's level, with 
the possible exception of food and drug in- 
dustries. 

The President estimates that "extension" 
of scheduled reductions in telephone and 
automobile excise taxes would provide addi- 
tional Federal revenues of $300 millions for 
fiscal 1968 and over $2 billions in 1969. The 
$2 billion figure for 1969 seems to be a highly 
questionable estimate. 


A SOURCE OF NEW REVENUES 


It would be much more simple to collect 
such additional revenues by a simple tax re- 
duction. This could be done promptly by en- 
acting H.R. 8146, a bill introduced on April 6, 
1967 by Congressman James B. Utt. This bill 
provides for a 50% reduction in the maxi- 
mum tax rate on long-term capital gains, 
from 25% to 12½ . Dependable surveys in- 
dicate that if this bill were enacted, the 
Treasury would receive nearly $700 million 
more than under present rates. If these sur- 
veys were updated, they would indicate that 
the Treasury's increased revenues from this 
source would be even greater. 

TIMING WRONG 

The timing of the President’s tax increase 
Proposal seems all wrong. We can as yet see 
no indication of a big business boom. Ask the 
steel and auto boys. These are basic indus- 
tries. Labor uncertainties in the near future 
are alarming to these industries and could 
woll result in a slump, certainly not a boom. 

CONSIDER THE STOCKHOLDER 

Under the President's proposals, the in- 

dividual who is a stockholder will be hit 
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double since a 10% surcharge on the present 
48% corporate rate will raise that rate to 
52.8% or more than it was before the reduc- 
tion of the old 52% rate. The individual will 
then bear the bite on any dividend distribu- 
tions, 

Because so much of personal income ls in 
the lower tax brackets, a relatively small but 
constant increase in each of the percentages 
in the several graduated brackets, say by 2 
percentage points, might well produce more 
tax revenue than the higher-sounding 10° 
surcharge. 

Because inflation is best checked by a tax 
that reduces consumer income and that bears 
least heavily upon income likely to be in- 
vested, the flat increase in the scale of rates 
would seem more appropriate economically 
than the 10% surcharge at this time. 

There is talk of making tax surcharges 
larger for corporations than for individuals. 
Just remember that, tax-wise, there is no 
such thing as a “corporation”. “Corporations” 
are only millions of people pooling their in- 
vested savings together. The corporate in- 
come tax is one of the Treasury's major 
sources of income. They are paid only out of 


“profits at a rate of 48%. 


The remaining earnings distributed to in- 
dividual stockholders are then taxed at rates 
from 14% to 70%. It is obvious that if the 
Treasury wants more income, they should go 
all out to encourage business expansion and 
creation of even greater profits. Whenever 
government attacks profits, it is simply at- 
tacking itself. As Senator William Proxmire 
crisply summarizes, the crux of my opposi- 
tion to the President's 10% surtax proposal 
is that it is dead certain to retard this na- 
tion's economic growth”. 

Gentlemen, our entire Federal tax system 
must be overhauled. It has become a hodge- 
podge mess. Its policies must be established 
and controlled by Congress, and not by the 
executive branch or its bureaus who are only 
presumed to enforce our laws and not to 
make them. 

In your tax thinking, gentlemen, just re- 
member that there are over 24,000,000 Amer- 
ican investor-shareowners whose savings 
provide the jobs for our workers in industry 
and produce under our free-enterprise profit 
system, the goods and services that have 
given this nation the highest standard of liy- 
ing in this world. And remember one other 
thing. This system is called Capitalism“. 
Karl Marx, in his Communist Manifesto”, 
stated that the surest way to destroy Capital- 
ism was to impose a heavy progressive in- 
come tax and an ever higher inheritance 
tax. We have already gone too far down this 
road. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Counter-Deterrence and the ABM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, that 
trenchant observer of the American 
scene, Will Rogers, once observed that 
in the field of disarmament Americans 
had a tendency to scrap battleships while 
their opponents tore up blueprints. 
Something of this American tendency of 
an almost extremist good will is in evi- 
dence today with reference to the ques- 
tion of anti-ballistic-missile defense. We 
talk and talk in the hope that we can 
persuade the Soviet Union to dismantle 
its present anti-ballistic-missile system 
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and to refrain from going ahead with 
further missile defenses. The Soviets stall 
in the negotiations while continuing to 
build and deploy their ABM’s. 

SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND INTENTIONS 

The recent study prepared by a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the National Strat- 
egy Committee of the American Secu- 
rity Council entitled “The Changing 
Strategic Military Balance: U.S.A. ver- 
sus U.S.S.R.” has stated that— 

The preponderance of evidence points to 
the conclusion that the Soviet Union is suc- 
ceeding in its massive drive toward strategic 
military superiority . . . (and that) the year 
1967 falls in a crossover period with the 
U.S.S.R, estimates ranging between 16,000 
and 37,000 (deliverable) megatons, to equal 
or exceed the U.S. estimated range of between 
8,000 and 29,000 (deliverable) megatons. 


This study, with its graphic documen- 
tation of the Soviet thrust for military- 
technological superiority, has received, 
and continues to receive, widespread at- 
tention from leading editors and author- 
ities in both the daily and the periodical 
press. The New York Times, for exam- 
ple, in a front-page story on July 12, 
1967, stated that— 

The Defense Department did not directly 
contradict the study's findings, but argued 
that deliverable megatonnage was not an 
accurate indicator of “true military capabil- 
ity.” 


It has been argued in some quarters 
in the West, however, that Soviet capa- 
bilities as illustrated by the Soviet de- 
ployment of an ABM system need not 
be a cause for alarm, since Soviet inten- 
tions are peaceful and the cold war is, 
in fact, over. 

But are the Soviet leaders mellowing? 
Unfortunately, the most recent evidence 
would appear to indicate that storm flags 
are flying in the Kremlin. Some storm 
signals are: 

First. The official pronouncement of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
issued June 25, 1967, in a summary of 
50 years of bolshevism. It stated that 
“the domination of imperialism on the 
world scene has ended” because of the 
growth of Soviet military power. The 
statement also singled out the United 
States as the “main enemy” of the na- 
tional liberation warfare movement and 
charged the State of Israel with aggres- 
sion. 

Second. Appointing—for the first 
time since Beria's execution in 1953— 
the Soviet secret police chief a member 
of the ruling Politburo. This is Yuri An- 
dropov, whose promotion was announced 
June 22, 1967. Since the KGB—the So- 
viet secret police—have vast responsibil- 
ities for waging unconventional warfare 
around the world; it would appear that 
giving Andropov such power indicates 
stepped-up cold war operations. 

Third. Writing in the official Soviet 
Armed Forces newspaper, Red Star, on 
June 3, 1967, Bulgarian Minister of De- 
fense, General of the Army Dobri Dzhu- 
rov, said: 

The Soviet Union has always been and will 
continue to be the main political and ma- 
terial base of the world revolutionary process. 
(Emphasis added.) l 
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The general also went on to say that— 
The Soviet Union constitutes the main 
support of fighting Vietnam. 


Fourth. Soviet, escalation of the Viet- 
nam war is another example of the So- 
viet’s true intentions. Soviet shipping 
going into North Vietnamese ports has 
shown a marked increase this year over 
1966. As of June 1967 the rate was 18 
per month, with an additional two to 
five Soviet satellite ships per month. 
Indicative of this escalation is the Mos- 
cow Radio broadcast of July 28 which 
stated that Soviet ships “leave Odessa 
practically every day with cargoes for 
Vietnam.” 

Fifth. The recent hard line in the So- 
viet press which continually attacks 
Israel, “Zionism,” and the United States. 
In reporting this trend from Moscow, 
the Washington Post of August 8, 1967, 
stated that the press campaign was one 
which “to some senior diplomats here 
recalls the worst days of the cold war.” 

These indicators of increasingly 
“stormy cold war weather” indicate that 
Soviet strategists understand quite well 
that revolutionary agitation and propa- 
ganda, “peace marchers” in London and 
New York, guerrillas in Africa and Latin 
America, are techniques of conflict on 
a par with guided missiles and nuclear 
submarines. But does it follow that these 
same Soviet strategists are unaware of 
the possibilities for nuclear blackmail 
of the West in the event that they at- 
tain strategic military-technological su- 
periority? Indeed, one may well ask 
whether the present U.S. limitations on 
air strikes against military targets in 
North Vietnam result from the steady 
accretion of Soviet military-technolog- 
ical power. 

CHINESE COMMUNIST NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

DEVELOPMENT 

Even if it were possible to disregard 
the evidence of the Soviet deployment of 
an ABM system or systems and the coun- 
ter-deterrence which this poses to the 
announced U.S. policy of deterrence, it 
would be still more difficult to close our 
minds to the ominous developments in 
China, 

The Chinese Communists exploded 
their first H-bomb on June 17, 1967. It 
was apparently a sophisticated implosion 
type in the two-to-seven megaton range. 
The complicated electronic triggering 
and measuring devices that would appear 
to have been required, in this and other 
nuclear tests, would be of great assist- 
ance to the Chinese in building an inter- 
continental missile. Since the Chinese 
progress in nuclear weapons develop- 
ment has been faster and more effective 
than had been anticipated by Western 
sources, it may be that they will also 
develop a nuclear ICBM delivery capa- 
bility sooner than the mid-1970's, which 
is the time phase previously estimated by 
Western sources. Moreover, the Chinese 
now possess the design capability for a 
multimegaton thermonuclear weapon 
which can be delivered by aircraft. 

The possibilities of the Chinese Com- 
munists exercising nuclear blackmail 
against Southeast Asia countries, Japan, 
or, indeed, against the United States are 
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underscored in a report released Au- 
gust 3, 1967, by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The com- 
mittee said: 

We believe that the Chinese will continue 
to place a high priority on thermonuclear 
Weapons development, With continued test- 
ing we believe they will be able to develop 
a thermonuclear warhead in the ICBM 
weight class with a yield in the megaton 
range by about 1970. We believe that the 
Chinese can have an ICBM system ready for 
deployment in the early 1970's. On the basis 
of our present knowledge, we believe that 
the Chinese probably will achieve an opera- 
tional ICBM capability before 1972. Con- 
ceivably, it could be ready as early as 1970- 
1971. ‘ 


The Joint Committee then went on to 
sound a warning about the direct threat 
to U.S. national security posed by Chi- 
nese Communist nuclear weapons devel- 
opments by pointing out that— 

Most significant for the United States is 
the fact that a low order of magnitude attack 
could possibly be launched by the Chinese 
Communists against the United States by 
the early 1970's. At present we do not have 
an effective anti-ballistic-missile system 
which could repel such a suicidal (for the 
Chinese) but nevertheless poasible strike, 

THE STABILIZING VALUE OF A U.S, ABM 
SYSTEM 

In the final analysis, the value of a sys- 
tem of deterrence is that which the 
enemy believes about it. If the Soviets 
believe that the U.S. deterent offensive 
force can be neutralizd by their ABM 
systems to a point at which the Soviet 
warmaking capability will sustain only 
an acceptable level of damage—and, of 
course, their acceptable level may be 
much higher than ours—then they have 
achieved a counter-deterrence posture 
which may lead them to risk—at a given 
crisis in international relations—a nu- 
clear war. 

Equally, if at some future point the 
Chinese Communists should believe—in 
the absence of a U.S, ABM system—that 
there is somewhat more of a “suicidal” 
element for the United States than for 
them in a nuclear war, they might, in a 
given confrontation, launch a surprise 
nuclear attack on America. 

The evidence of the post-World War 
II period suggests that it has been the 
stabilizing factor of U.S. military-tech- 
nological power which has prevented a 
general war. Today, under the impact of 
both the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
military-technological thrust, that sta- 
bility appears to be threatened. Would 
the production and deployment of a U.S. 
ABM system—perhaps even on a crash 
basis as a clear demonstration of credi- 
bility—have a definite stabilizing value 
on world politics? That it might well do 
so is indicated by the thoughtful and 
carefully measured words of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. In reporting 
on the Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal 1968—August 4, 1967— 
the committee said: 

It is the view of the Committee that the 
deployment of the Nike-X antiballistic mis- 
sile system should be initiated immediately, 
and the Committee urges the executive 
branch of the Government to take action 
accordingly. 
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Bureaucratic Arrogance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest chapter in the agonizing ITT-ABC 
Merger saga demonstrates the human 
element of peevishness, arrogence and 
irresponsibility of governmental bu- 
Teaucracy. 

It is interesting to note that the Jus- 
tice Department has gone into the court 
of appeals with its case to be based not 
On antitrust but on a request for re- 
Manding the proposed merger back to 
the FCC. It is pretty obvious that the 
Strategy is one of delaying any decision 
beyond the December 31 deadline when 
the merger agreement expires. 

By that time, the Department of Jus- 
tice is hoping that the parties will be 
tired of legal harrassment and call off 
the deal. If there was ever a more dis- 
grace display of bureaucratic arrogance 
Over the past quarter of a century, one 
Cannot recall it to mind. 

Even the manner in which the an- 
nouncement was made was a nose- 
thumbing gesture. The Justice Depart- 
Ment could have waited until after the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange was closed 

ore announcing it would continue its 
fight against the merger. 

The Government agency might argue 
that the closing times of stock markets 
are not its concern, but whoever was re- 
sponsible for deciding the timing obvi- 
ously took the New York market into 
account because the bombshell was fused 
to go off after the eastern close. 

After the announcement, ABC stock 
Went down on the pacific coast exchange 
as though someone had pulled the plug, 
as indeed they had, and many investors 
Went with it. The stock plummeted 16% 
Points, one of the sharpest declines in 
the history of the exchange in the 50 
Minutes of trading that were left. 

The Justice Department had waited so 

long before announcing its opposition to 
the merger that most people thought it 

given up. In fact, on the day of the 
announcement—Thursday, July 20— 
ABC rose 6% points to 102 on the New 
York Stock Exchange amid rumors that 
the Attorney General would approve the 
Merger. 

The Justice Department should have 
Made the decision earlier and let its po- 
Sition be known on a Friday night after 
all of the exchanges had closed. This 
Would have given investors time to digest 
the news. While this might not have pre- 
vented selling, it is reasonable to assume 
trading would have been more orderly 
given the cooling off period. 

As it was, there was not enough time 
€ven for investors on the New York Stock 
Exchange to appraise the situation. 
There was such a pile-up of sell orders 
on Friday morning that the exchange 
had to delay the ABC opening until 12:50 
oe The stock closed that day at 80%, 
Off 2176. 


What started as an inter-governmental 
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squabble is having wide repercussions. 
ABC has been given a bolo punch. The 
ABC stockholder is taking a beating, 
too, but tf the merger is thwarted, the 
real loser will be the American public. 


Educational Scholarships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, every 
young American who is qualified should 
have the opportunity to obtain a college 
education, whether or not his parents 
can afford it. It is therefore very good 
news indeed that the number of schol- 
arships awarded by the AFL-CIO and 
AFL-CIO unions have been increasing. 

A report on this development appears 
in the AFL-CIO News and under unan- 
imous consent, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the article in the Recorp, as follows: 
HUNDREDS Amro: UNION SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN 

COLLEGE Doors 


Scholarship ald to help young men and 
women meet the expenses of college educa- 
tions is being awarded by an increasing num- 
ber of AFL-CIO affiliates. 

Most. of the awards at the international 
union level are earmarked for the sons and 
daughters of members, but the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers has presented 
scholarships to help four young journeyman 
members study for degrees in the field of elec- 
trical engineering. ; 

Winners of awards of $2,500 a year for four 
years, good at any accredited engineering 
school of the winner's choice, were: 

James L, Harrison, Local 779, Columbus, 
Ga.; Douglas E. Hefner, Local 32, Lima, O.; 
Robert L. Jack, Local 332, San Jose, Calif., 
and Davis M. Shackleton, Local 1547, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, 

The National Maritime Union has awarded 
scholarships worth $2,500 a year for the four 
college years to nine children of members. 
‘The winners were selected by an independent 
panel of educators under the chairmanship 
of Dr. John T. Dunlop of Harvard University 
on the basis of competition administered for 
the union by the Educational Testing Service. 
Chosen were: 

Ernesto Bachiller, New York, son of Ernesto 
Bachiller, who sails as a chief cook; Jose De- 
Jesus, New York, whose father, Jose, is a mer- 
chant seaman; Otto F. McNab, Arabi, La., son 
of Robert O. McNab, a seaman; Candice L. 
Connor, New Orleans, daughter of James J. 
Connor, a seaman; Cheryl Margaret Francis, 
New Orleans, daughter of Albert Felix 
Francis, Jr., a seaman. 

Also, John Chaiken, Springfield, Mass., 
whose father, Arthur Chaiken, is a fireman- 
watertender; Christine L. Compston, Port- 
land, Me., daughter of William T. Compston, 
a baker on passenger Vessels; Sandra Gayle 
Daws, Port Arthur, Tex., whose stepfather, 
Ben C. Gann, Jr., is a seaman, and Helene M. 
Bolden, Bryn Mawr, Pa., daughter of Edgar 
Bolden, a fireman-watertender. 

AWARDS BY SEAFARERS 

The children of five members of the Sea- 
farers have been picked by a committee of 
prominent educators for awards totaling $6,- 
000 for the four years of college. They are: 

Bronwyn M. Adams, daughter of Edgar 
Adams, Jr., Bayou Vista, La; Anthony J. 
Calister, son 6f Raymond Calister, Brooklyn, 
N. T.: Lisa Ann Cresci, granddaughter and de- 
pendent of Peter Gonzales, Jamaica, N.Y; 
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Philip E. Shrimpton, son of Jack (Aussie) 
Shrimpton, Lexington, Ky., and George S. 
Thurmer, son of George B. Thurmer, Oliver 
Springs, Tenn. 

Twelve four-year scholarships worth $1,000 
a year for four years have been awarded by 
the Machinists to 11 children of members 
and one member. The winners were picked by 
a committee of educators from among 1,400 
applications which were limited by the union 
to the children of members and members 
themselves under 35 years of age. 

The member-winner is George Callender, 
Jr., 23, of Ocean Springs, Miss., who belongs 
to IAM Local 1133 at the Ingalls Shipbulld- 
ing Corp., Pascagoula. He will attend Jackson 
County College, Gautier, Miss., and continue 
working at Ingalls. 

The remaining winners: 

Daniel Bauwens, Omaha, Neb. son of Ber- 
nard H. Bauwens of Local 1826; Clifford But- 
zin. Peru, Ind., son of Otto Butzin, Local 
2069; Joan DiGiacobbe, Wilmington, Del., 
daughter of Attilio DiGiacobbe, Local 1284; 
Thomas P. Foley, Jr. Dover, N.H., son of 
Thomas Foley, Local 634; Patricia C. Han- 
nigan, Balboa, C.Z., daughter of Joseph Han- 
nigan, Local 699. A 

MORE WINNERS NAMED 


Also, Stephanie Hernandez, Citrus Heights, 
Calif., daughter of Mike Hernandez, Local 
1209; David S. Kemper, Vancouver, Wash., 
son of Eugene Kemper, Local 1374; Susan 
Mathes, Green Bay, Wis., daughter of Robert 
Mathews, Local 501; Barbara E. Richardson, 
Wichita, Kan., daughter of Lloyd Richardson, 
Local 733; David Snizek, Chicopee, Mass., son 
of Chester Snizek, Local 1746, and Leonore 
Uebelher, Alexandria, Va., daughter of Ru- 
dolph Uebelher, Local 1759. 

The Glass Bottle Blowers, whose scholar- 
ship fund is supported chiefiy by voluntary 
contributions from members, have presented 
awards to two children of members—Linda 
M. Skuse, Milpitas, Calif., daughter of Arthur 
R. Skuse, Local 262; nd Randolph Shrider, 
Glenford, O., whose father, Walter Shrider, is 
employed by the Central Silica Co., a sand- 
producing firm. 

Edward L. Wheatiey Scholarships of $500 
for each of four years of college study have 
been awarded yb the Operative Potters to 
three children of members selected on the 
basis of regional competitive examinations. 
The scholarships honor the union's interna- 
tional president. 

The winners are Thomas P. Gallagher, 
Trenton, N.J., son of Thomas P. Gallagher; 
Kathleen Ann Wilson, Tiffin, O., daughter of 
Recording Sec. Harold Wilson of Local 7, and 
Peggy Thyra Harding, El Sobrante, Calif., 
daughter of Leroy C. Harding. 


Do-Gooders and Bleeding Hearts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the riots marred this summer of 1967, we 
have had many analyses of their causes, 
their effects, and their cures. One such 
analysis appeared in the Lisle Graphic, 
Lisle, Ill., and was written by Mrs. Terry 
Figg. It appears below: 

[From the Graphic, Aug. 2, 1967] 
Do GOODERS AND BLEEDING HEARTS 
(By Terry Figg) 

One can only view with disbelief the in- 
credible sight of some of our nation’s finest 
cities being ravaged by rioters engaged in 


week long orgies. 
The “do gooders” and “bleeding hearts“ 
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have crawled rapidly out of our nation’s 
woodwork to defend the rioters and looters 
by placing the burden of their lawless acts 
on the nation as a whole, They claim we 
must accede to the sociological blackmail 
demanded by extremists as their price for a 
cease-fire. 

Those mainly condemned to wear the hair 
shirt by the latter day prophets are the 
great middle-class. The middle classers’ 
meaculpas must be said for the horrendous 
crime of working themselves out of the poor 
category into tax oblivion. 

Many in our nation have become sickened 
with the do gooder’s admonishments that 
unless we guarantee an annual income and 
subsidize rent payments to these anarchists, 
we will continue to see our country turned 
into a blazing inferno. 

This is no longer a battle over civil rights. 
Instead it has reverted to the age-old battle 
of the “have nots” wanting to be given what 
the “haves” broke their backs to get. 

This current problem is not unique. Back 
in the days of M. Cicero, over 2,000 years 
ago, it is written that the roman rulers guar- 
anteed life, liberty and the constant pur- 
suit of happiness to the proletariat, from 
birth to death. 

In Cicero's time the middle class was taxed 
out of existence to pay for the never ending 
demands of the masses. Sound familiar? 
Shades of the Great Society! 

Perhaps the disaster that is facing the 
American middle class is deserved. For the 
most part we have become too complacent. 
We work, pay our taxes, discipline our prog- 
eny and make excuses for the odd balls who 
do not or can not conform to societies rules. 

This leaves us little time to organize into 
loud mouth, self pitying groups, crying to 
all who will listen that we are not being 
given everything that we believe we are en- 
titled to. 

Many of today’s middle class were depres- 
sion kids. They had little to eat and almost 
no recreation provided for them, They man- 
aged to survive this ordeal primarily because 
sympathy was not allowed to rear its trouble- 
some head. 

They were sent off to school wearing sec- 
ond-hand or patched garments with parental 
warnings not to think of dropping out. When 
they left school, they worked hard, sacrificed 
much and rose from their individual ghettos 
to a better life. 

Personal ambition is the key word in this 
dilemma. The man who is willing to give 
a little more than his pay check calls for 
will be recognized eventually and rewarded, 
no matter what his race, color, or creed hap- 
pens to be. 

Conversely, the man who is content with 
being poor will remain so. This is a fact of 
life, and even the constant intravenous feed- 
ings of pork barrel funds into the distended 
veins of the poverty program has not been 
able to cure the age old disease of poverty. 


All the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, excellence 
in new areas is to be admired and con- 
gratulated. Recently the Westbury, Long 
Island, N.Y., Senior League Baseball All- 
Stars, of my congressional district, de- 
monstrated true excellence. The 15 boys 
on the team from Westbury have won 
the 1967 Senior League World Cham- 
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pionship. They deserve to be congratu- 
lated and feted for their achievements 
in baseball and as responsible young men. 
An editorial in the Westbury Times, 
of August 24, 1967, paid appropriate trib- 
ute to the Westbury baseball team, and 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include it in the Recorp as follows: 
ALL THE War 


They did it! They went all the way! 

Fifteen boys, ranging in age from fourteen 
to sixteen, and wearing the colors of the 
Westbury Senior League All-Stars, are the 
1967 Senior League World Champions. 

Their victory was a tremendous demon- 
stration of competitiveness and teamwork; 
it was a difficult challenge met and con- 
quered. 

Just as important as the fact that the 
boys played as champions is that they bore 
themselves in the same manner—serving as 
ideal ambassadors of suburban Long Island 
amidst teams representing all corners of the 
United States and four foreign lands. 

Westbury will not soon forget its year of 
the champions”; it is an equal certainty that 
the All-Stars themselves will forever remem- 
ber the experience with pride and pleasure. 

And that’s just the way it should be! 


Exemption of Ambulance Service From 
the Wage and Hour Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
13, 1967, I introduced H.R. 7067 which 
provides for an exemption for ambulance 
drivers from the wage and hour law. 
Since then, several other Members have 
introduced a companion bill or similar 
legislation. 

As I have remarked before, the passage 
of a wage and hour law is good, but giv- 
ing it blanket application to so many seg- 
ments of the economy can be destructive. 

On Afigust 15, 1967, in an interview 
with the Associated Press in Nebraska, 
Mr. Marty Miller, president of the East- 
ern Nebraska Ambulance Service, de- 
clares that there are certain areas of my 
State now without ambulance service. 
He contends it is due to the 1966 Amiend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
passed by the 89th Congress. 

Of special note is this observation of 
Mr. Miller: 

We have to pay a man $1.40 an hour if 
78085 just sitting there waiting for the phone 

ng. 


This is what I mean when I refer to 
“blanket coverage” of a law. Obviously, 
ambulance drivers in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Chicago do not sit idly by the 
hour waiting for the telephone to ring. 
They have the necessary work that re- 
quires services and they should be paid 
the minimum or above wage. 

But in sparsely populated areas of a 
State like Nebraska, ambulance service 
might be required only once or twice a 
week. Some of these drivers might never 
make a callin 30 days. 


No employer in business of this type 
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can afford the minimum wage. And those 
who can now must hike their charges out 
of reason for the general public. This 
further adds to the inflation problem in 
the United States. 

My bill is now before the General Sub- 
committee on Labor of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. I urge 
that members of this committee read the 
interview with Mr. Miller and I am sure 
after doing so they will agree with me 
that corrective legislation is necessary. 

All areas of the Nation, whether it be 
New York or Craig, Nebr., are entitled to 
ambulance service. Let us not have laws 
on the books that destroy business in the 
small towns of this country. 

Further, I hope the subcommittee will 
hold hearings on my bill as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The news story of which I make ref- 
erence appeared in the Omaha World- 
Herald of August 15, 1967, I include it in 
the ConGressionaAL Recorp following 
my remarks: 

“Some AREAS HURTING’—AMBULANCE MAN 
Says $1.40 Hour STALLING SERVICE 


Laincotn.—An official of a private am- 
bulance company Monday warned there are 
some areas of the state without ambulance 
service. 

Marty Miller, president of the Eastern Ne- 
braska Ambulance Service, said the situa- 
tion is bad in the eastern half of the state 
but there's practically no ambulance serv- 
ice available to any one in certain areas out 
west.” 

The cause of it all, contends Mr. Miller, 
is the Federal Wage and Hour Law Congress 
passed early this year. 

The law hiked the minimum wage to $1.40 
an hour but what really hurt, Mr. Miller 
said, was the law's new interpretation of 
what work“ is. 

A mortuary or ambulance service employe 
used to be exempt under the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law, Mr. Miller said, if he spent 
less than 20 per cent of his time actively 
working. 

Now, Mr. Miller says: “We have to pay a 
man $1.40 an hour if he's just sitting there 
waiting for the phone to ring.” In some of 
these small towns where a mortician may 
get one call in two weeks, that makes running 
an ambulance pretty expensive, he added. 

OUTRAGED 

“Of course the people are outraged,” Mr. 
Miller said. They used to have ambulance 
calls for about three dollars each. Now they 
range from 20 dollars to 30 dollars plus mile- 
age in some instances.” 

A rule of thumb has developed for the busi- 
ness, the private ambulance service owner 
said. “Generally a town of under 80 thousand 
can't support a private ambulance company— 
even if the company charges 25 dollars a call.” 

When the local mortician goes out of the 
business, the county or city has to subsidize 
an ambulance service, he said. 

Volunteer fire departments in some com- 
munities refuse to have anything to do with 
an ambulance service, he said. 

One instance, Mr. Miller said, is In Central 
City where the Fire Department is volunteer. 
You can’t blame them, he explained, it costs 
volunteer firemen money every time they 
have to leave their business or jobs for a 
call. 

HE’s IT 

Merrick County has hired one man to op- 
erate an ambulance out of Central City. He's 
It.“ Mr. Miller said. There's no attendant, 
if it's a call where another man is needed, 
you just hope there’s some one around 
help at the accident scene.” ` 

And farther west, for instance, around the 
Broken Bow area, Mr. Miller sald the mor- 
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tician has been talking of getting out of the 
ambulance business, “He has covered up to 
around one hundred miles from Broken Bow. 
He'll leave a huge void in that area if he 
leaves,” Mr. Miller added. 

“I don't know what the solution is to the 
problem out west.“ Mr. Miller said. 

“No private firm can afford to run an am- 
bulance in sparsely populated country and 
the fire departments and rescue squad will 
not go out into the rural country outside its 
own fire district. People are paying taxes for 
a rescue unit to be there and If it is on a call 
Outside the district when something happens, 
the taxpayers would have a right to holler,” 
he said. 


Solving Urban Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, as the vice 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee's Task Force on Job Oppor- 
tunities, I would like to commend to the 
House the following editorial from the 
Sunday, August 27, edition of the Boston 
Sunday Globe. 

I was privileged to submit the task 
force report mentioned in the article to 
the Republican Coordinating Committee 
and feel the entire House membership 
should have the benefit of these objective 
comments. 

I should also like to commend the 
chairman of our task force, Prof. Don 
Paarlberg. He is almost singlehandedly 
responsible for this creative approach. 

The editorial follows: 

Ont Stone, Two Bmops 

In 1960, just under 70 percent of the Amer- 
ican people were living in increasing degrees 
of discomfort in cities, crowded into one per- 
cent of the nation's land area. The percent- 
age increases annually. By the year 2000, 
More than 80 percent of the population will 
be concentrated in the great metropolitan 
&reas, most of them crammed into five super 
cities, 

“By generating an urban crush they create 
& problem in the cities to which they go and, 
by depopulating the countryside, they cre- 
ate a problem in the rural areas from which 
the come.” 

So states a brochure just released by a Re- 
Publican National Committee task force on 
job opportunities and welfare. The brochure 
describes the Repulican Party's answer to 
twin problems which are not quite so easily 
Solved as the brochure makes it appear, but 
it also suggests solutions which are worthy 
Of the most serious consideration. 

The late Henry Ford, who sometimes pur- 
prised his severest critics by rising above 
the laissez-faire philosophy of his industrial 
contemporaries in the early decades of the 
century, at one time urged a kind of urban- 
rural mode of living in which industry, to the 
extent permitted by its assembly line and 
other techniques, would be decentralized. 

Workers would live near the small plants 
in which they were employed, far removed 
from the big cities. Each of them would 
have his own garden plot, a cow, a pig, some 
chickens. They would enjoy a degree of free- 
dom from the regimentation and other dis- 
comforts which are accepted as inevitable in 
large cities, and they would sacrifice none of 
the conveniences, 

So at any rate went Ford's thinking, and 
it is neither here nor there that he did 
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nothing effective to make it a reality. It is 
his plan, more or less, which now occupies 
the attention of the Republican National 
Committee's task force. 

It notes that the urban population in- 
creased by 28 million in 10 years largely be- 
cause rural living was becoming increasingly 
unattractive, incomes were dwindling and 
job and education opportunities were grossly 
inadequate. The President’s Manpower Re- 
port of 1967 discloses that rural unemploy- 
ment, despite the flight from farms, is almost 
twice the rate in urban centers. One-third 
of farm families have incomes below the 
absolute poverty level of $3000. A majority 
of farm children are educated only to the 
eighth grade level. 

The mechanization of agriculture and the 
concentration of larger and larger farms in 
fewer and fewer (and largely corporate) 
hands has complicated the problem im- 
measurably, costing the rural community $12 
billion a year as measured in its investment 
in the upbringing of its migrating teenagers. 

The Republican Task Force, with its eyes 
not exactly closed to the political hay which 
might be harvested, asserts that the cost per 
year “is several times the total of all subsi- 
dies provided to agriculture.” It asserts that 
“farm programs designed by the Democratic 
Party have continually sought parity of 
prices as an objective, when they should have 
sought parity of opportunity; for 30 years, 
the programs have been commodity-oriented 
when they should have bene people- oriented.“ 

That is what the task force says its pro- 
gram is—people-oriented—and, if this is so 
and it can be brought off and made to work, 
there will be no niggling criticism of the 
brochure's partisan flavor. 

The program would encourage the loca- 
tion of industrial plants in rural areas by 
providing “realistic economic incentives” 
through local, state and Federal tax policies 
and by building “better roads, better schools 
and better public utilities in those areas.” 

It would channel defense and Federal sup- 
ply contracts to the rural areas, change the 
focus of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 to increase the number of rural voca- 
tional-technical schools and provide rural 
communities with the same kind of employ- 
ment services as are now offered urban work- 
ers, 

There may be some quarrelling with the 
details of the task force’s program. If so, it 
can be amended, added to, subtracted from 
or even junked. But there cannot be much 
quarrel with the philosophy behind it. It 
has the ring of academe and, sure enough, it 
is largely the product of an academician, 
Prof. Don Paarlberg of the Agricultural 
Economics Department of Purdue University. 

“We confront an agricultural revolution 
which creates problems and opportunities in 
some ways similar to those of the industrial 
revolution,” Prof. Paarlberg states. There is 
no reason to accept, unquestioned, the social 
and economic consequences. Some balance 
must be sought between the rural and urban 
sectors. We are not the helpless objects of 
blind economic forces. We are capable of 
helping to shape the institutions which in 
turn help shape us.“ 

Thus, the plan and the philosophy on 
paper. The difficulty (and the proof) will be 
in transferring it to reality, 


Stopgap Measure Not Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 
Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, many of us 


in Congress believe that the American 
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dairy industry is so vital to the health of 
agriculture and to our human health’ 
that it deserves greater protection than a 
mere changeable regulation. 

There are at least 195 of us who feel 
this way and have indicated our desire 
for a law to regulate the flow of dairy 
imports. by introducing a dairy import 
control bill in this session. Many of the 
leading dairy marketing groups feel this 
way also, 

I am enclosing an editorial from the 
August issue of the Land O’Lakes News 
expressing their point of view in regard 
to this matter. The Land O'Lakes 
Creameries is the world’s largest farm 
dairy cooperative and had its origin in 
the OR Congressional District of Min- 
neso 


The editorial follows: 

Sror-Gar MEASURE Nor ENOUGH 

The cover page of this issue has a chart 
showing in milk equivalent the steady in- 
crease in imports both under and outside 
quotas since 1953. It vividly portrays the 
great increase, the explosion, in imports in 
1965 and 1966. (Not shown is the fact that 
the first half of 1967 was at a rate of 4.3 
billion pounds.) 

On page 3 ls the announcement of the 
quotas set by the President. Land O'Lakes 
thanks the President for his action at this 
time. 

However, we believe that the quotas set 
under Section 22 are nothing more than a 
stop-gap and will not give the diary farmer 
permanent protection from foreign imports. 


_ We believe that oniy through legislation by 


Congress such as the “Dairy Import Act of 
1967" can the dairy farmer be protected 
from foreign imports for more than a year 
at a time. 

Since 1953 foreign dairy products have 
evaded attempts to control them under Sec- 
tion 22. Recent history shows how weak 
this method is. In spite of the fact that 
imports were coming in at record levels in 
1966 and early 1967 the President did not 
ask for a Tariff Commission Investigation 
until April 7, 1987. He did not act until 
June 30, 1967. During this entire period a 
virtual flood of products evading quotas en- 
tered the country, even though the Presi- 
dent could have proclaimed emergency im- 
port restrictions under Section 22, and held 

hearings later. Land O'Lakes Creameries, 
through the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, had called attention of Washington 
officials to the great influx of imported dairy 
products on many occasions, at the same 
time pointing out the downward pressure 
being brought on paying prices for milk to 


producers by the flood of Imports. 


There developed a tremendous pressure 
from dairymen, senators, and congressmen 
for the President to act. It is doubtful that 
any action would have been taken had not 
this pressure been applied. 

In testimony given before the Tariff Com- 
mission on May 15, Secretary Freeman said, 
“Prompt remedial action is critically needed. 
I believe that Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, proyides the 
best means to obtain that remedy. It is a 
flexible instrument created to achieve equity 
and fairness in international trade. With it 
we can prevent excesses and the hardships 
which follow,-and we can relax or eliminate 
restraints when sensible and in the interest 
of all parties concerned.” 

We do not agree with Secretary Freeman 
in this regard, in that Section 22 is too sub- 
ject to politica] manipulations and pressures. 
Even though the gates on imports can be 
closed under Section 22 they can also be 
opened at any time. 

Land O'Lakes believes that the “Dairy 
Import Act of 1967” should be passed so that 
the American dairy farmer's market will be 
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protected permanently and not be subject 
to the political expediency of the moment. It 
is Just as easy and probably easicr to open 
the flood gates again and let more imports 
enter. 

It is noteworthy that the agency that is 
required by law to advise the President didn’t 
see the urgency of the situation and made a 
recommendation equivalent to the increased 
amount coming in at the 1966 rate. This rate 
could be accepted another time. 

There is no doubt that pressure is going to 
be applied that the quotas be raised, not only 
now but in the future. 

Land O'Lakes urges that you contact your 
senator and congressman asking them to 
support the “Dairy Import Act of 1967.“ It 
is only through legislation that the future 
of the American dairy products market can 
be protected. It is just as urgent now that 
the Import Act of 1967" be passed as lt was 
before the President’s proclamation. We 
must look to the long time program and not 
just to the stop-gap measure of the present. 


Pat Brown Speaks on the Urban Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of our cities are concerning the 
Nation as never before. 

Former Gov. Edmund G. Pat Brown, 
of California, who has been a great 
Democratic leader in alleviating urban 
distress, gave an important speech on 
this subject last Saturday in Los Angeles. 

Governor Brown’s remarks, as de- 
livered at the Western States Democratic 
Conference, follow: 

Today let me speak of the crisis in our 
cities. 

In truth, there is not one crisis but four: 
a crisis of law and order, a crisis of poverty, 
deprivation and unemployment, a crisis of 
physical growth and deterioration—housing, 
pollution, transportation, and a crisis of com- 
munity—the disintegration of the social 
fabric that made our cities a melting pot of 
cultures, races and languages. Today the 
melting pot is disintegrating. Our cities are 
falling. The nation is wracked by doubts. Our 
people are confused and divided. Fear and 
frustration permeate government and our in- 
stitutions. 

As we meet here today to make political 
plans for 1968 let us remind ourselves of 
these crises. 

For it is the Democratic Party—and the 
Democratic Party alone—which has effec- 
tively dealt with economic and social crisis 
in this nation, 

Once again, it is our party, and our leaders, 
who must go to the people with the plans, 
the ideas and the philosophy to resolve the 
problems of our cities. We are the party of 
the people. We are the party of the cities. And 
we are the party of action. 

Let me discuss briefly the four crises of our 
cities, as I see them. 

First, law and order. Whatever the griev- 
ance of any of our people, be they black or 
white, the preservation of law and order is 
the first business of democracy. 

To be safe from crime and violence, to be 
able to walk unafraid on a city street night or 
day, to be assured swift and even-handed 
Justice—these are fundamentals of the con- 
stitutional government under which this na- 
tion has grown strong and prosperous. 

The vast majority of the Negroes of this 
nation agree with that principle. They reject 
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the violent appeals of the Rap Browns and 
the Stokely Carmichaels. They are the prin- 
cipal victims of crime. It is their homes which 
are destroyed by the flames of riot. 

We shall not and we cannot tolerate an- 
archy. 

But all that being said, let us mark well 
the words of President Johnson: 

“It would compound the tragedy,” he said, 
“if we should settle for order that is imposed 
by the muzzle of a gun. 

“In America, we seek more than the uneasy 
calm of martial law. We seek peace based on 
one man’s respect for another man—and 
upon mutual respect for law. We seek a pub- 
lic order that is built on steady progress, in 
meeting the needs of all of our people.” 

It is clear that we have not met the needs 
of all of our people. 

And this is the crisis of poverty in our 
cities. 

You have read the statistics. You have seen 
the face of poverty. You have heard the 
voices of despair, and anger, and hate from 
the ghettoes. 

The face of poverty is grinding unemploy- 
ment—up to 35 percent in many of the hard 
core ghetto areas. 

The face of poverty is disease and sick- 
ness—four times as much heart disease, six 
times as much arthritis and rheumatism. 

Sixty percent of the children never see a 
dentist, fifty percent never see a doctor. If 
you are black and If you are poor the chance 
that you will die before the age of 34 is four 
times greater than if you are white and 
affluent. 

The face of poverty is hunger and want— 
a maximum of 32 cents a meal per person 
each day, and a dollar and forty cents left 
over for rent, clothing and other needs. 

Hand in miserable hand with poverty is the 
crisis of physical growth and deterloration in 
our cities. 

Slums erode the very heart of every city in 
the nation. Some four million famiiles—20 
or 30 million Americans—live in homes which 
“violate decency.” 

They are homes of unspeakable filth and 
decay. Dreary, unlit, broken, ridden with ver- 
min and rats, they breed the anger expressed 
last week by a recently returned Negro Viet- 
nam veteran. 

"I couldn't even get a job driving a cab,” 
he said. The lowest job in the world and I 
couldn't even get that. Over there in Viet- 
nam I was considered a man, Now I'm noth- 
ing but a lousy dog. 

I'm not saying it's good to burn down an- 
other man’s home but if that’s what it takes 
to do it, I say burn it down.” 

The schools are little better than the hous- 
ing. Clean, yes, but failures, producing Illit- 
erate dropouts or only slightly better than 
illiterate graduates. 

The McCone Commission survey of Los An- 
geles schools exposed the dreary record here. 
A dozen other surveys in every major city in 
the nation found the same conditions. The 
fact is, the next generation of ghetto poor 
will be no more prepared for our society than 
this generation if we do not act now, de- 
cisively and meaningful to end the disaster 
in our schools. 

Air pollution, water pollution, crime, traffic 
and transportation faflures ... the list is 
long and famillar to all of you. It needs no 
more verification than a ride through the 
streets to see for yourself the conditions 
which the sociologists have studied to death. 

And all of this—the breakdown of law and 
order, the poverty, the physical decay have 
produced a crisis of community which is the 
ultimate and most dangerous end product of 
the deadly dynamics of modern urbanization, 

Writing 200 years ago De Tocqueville clear- 
ly saw the fate of people without com- 
munity: 

“Each of them living apart is a stranger to 
the fate of all the rest—his children and his 
private friends constitute to him the whole 
of mankind; as for the rest of his fellow citi- 
zens, he is close to them, but he sees them 
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not; he touches them but he feels them 
not .. . he may be said at any rate to have 
lost his country.” 

The brilllant Negro novelist Ralph Ellison 
wrote compellingly of the Negro as the in- 
visible man” in our society. 

Today we see the Negro but his invisibility 
is of a new order. White America has turned 
him off and tuned him out. The Gallup poll 
only last month found that 76 percent of 
white Americans thought ‘Negroes are 
treated the same as whites” and only one in 
one hundred thought they are being treated 
“badly.” 

My friends, I do not think I overstate the 
case when I say that the survival of this 
nation is dependent on our ability to change 
those figures. 

We cannot live separate and unequal. We 
cannot live separately, apartheid is unthink- 
able. We must all together bring about a 
new community of common interest and 
mutual goals. 

In this task, we, the Democratic Party, 
have a vital role. 

For we must articulate the needs of our so- 
ciety and formulate the programs to meet 
those needs. 

More importantly, we must convince our 
fellow Americans, many of whom have 
turned their backs on our cities and their in- 
habitants, that the Great Society, the New 
Frontier and the New Deal are the in- 
struments of progress upon which we can 
and shall build the New Society and New 
Community, 

For the vision of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and his New Deal brought us the eco- 
nomic and social reforms which today are 
the bulwarks of American society, 

The vision of John Fitzgerald Kennedy and 
his New Frontier reinforced those bulwarks 
with new programs that got this nation mov- 
Ing again after eight years of stagnation. 

And the vision of Lyndon Baines John- 
son and his Great Society gave this nation 
a new thrust, innovation and leadership 
which produced the greatest roll call of legis- 
lative accomplishments in the history of our 
country. 

That the Democratic Party is the party of 
leadership, the party of action and the cae y 
of all the people is clear. 

The Republican Party has rejected the 
cities and its people. 

The Republican Party has rejected the 

the poor and the concept that gov- 
ernment is an instrument for solving 
problems. 

In combination with the ultra-conserva- 
tives of the South it has voted against every 
8 designed to meet the crises of our 
Against a bill to eliminate the plague 
rats in our cities. * a 
. aid to education to bring 

y 0 ucational o nit; 
our children. e 
Against civil rights. 
Against decent housing. 


Against bills to combat pollution, disease 
and transportation breakdowns. 

No! No! and No! That is the party of 
Reagan, Romney and Nixon. Like sleepwalk- 
ers, their eyes closed, thelr minds in a dream 
world, they float on clouds of hope, hoping 
some how all the problems will go away and 
saying all the time, No! No! and No! 

The question today is whether America too 
is asleep, sleep-walking away from the bitter 
realities of our cities and their people. 

If they are, we must awaken them. And 
awaking them we must again convince them 
of the ability of our nation and its people 
to solve its problems in the best interest of 

Of one thing I am conyinced, the Reagan- 
Romney-Nixon sleepwalking team will be 
happy to keep everyone asleep. 

It will be their strategy—as it was in 
1966—to speak loudly and say nothing. 
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Once again, it will be the role and re- 
sponsibility of the Democratic Party—as it 
historically has been—to lead the great de- 
bate on the future of this nation. 

To present the facts. 

To present the record. 

To present the solutions. 

And that debate will test the ancient 
Principles of democratic society, principles 
that go back 2,000 years, that are rooted in 
the Judaeo-Christian beliefs in brotherhood, 
Principles that tested this nation a hundred 
years ago. 

Of that crisis Lincoln said: 

“No personal significance or insignificance 
Can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will Ught us down, 
in honor or dishonor, to the last generation 
„„ We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last, best hope on earth.” 

Let the debate begin here and now. We are 
ready. 

Let us take to the people our story, our 
beliefs, our programs. I have faith that in 
this new crisis—the crisis of our cities—the 
People will listen, and listening, they will 
awaken and they will act. 


Vietnam Hero Returns to Naalehu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA: Mr. Speaker, a 
Story being reported in many American 
communities happened recently in the 
most southernmost community in the 
United States—the return to his home- 
town of a military hero on leave from 
war, 

In this instance, the welcomie home 
Was to Maj. Frank Sasaki, and the home- 

was the orchid- and palm-fringed 
community of Naalehu, located on the 
southernmost tip of the island of Hawaii, 
in the 50th State. 

The Naalehu News, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Hutchinson Sugar Co., re- 
Ported the event in its July issue, and 
described the heroism of Major Sasaki 
in aerial action over Vietnam which re- 
Sulted in his recent promotion and the 
award of Major Sasaki's second Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and two Oak Leaf 
Clusters to his Air Medal. 

The historic isle of Hawaii is justly 
Proud of its fighting men, and Major 
Sasaki follows in the tradition of another 
Naalehuan, his brother, Hideo Sasaki, 
who has the distinction of being awarded 
more military decorations than any other 
local man. Champ“ Sasaki returned 
home from service in World War I dec- 
orated with the Silver Star, Bronze Star, 
Presidential Citation and Good Conduct 
Pins, Infantry Combat Badge, European 
Theater service pin, and the Purple 
Heart, 

In order that my colleagues in Con- 
gress may acquaint themselves with an- 
other intrepid soldier from this small 
community on the Big Isle, I submit for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the article, “Naalehuan Home from Viet- 
nam,“ from the July 1967 issue of the 
Naalehu News: 
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NAALEHUAN HOME FROM VIETNAM 

Major Frank Sasaki, recently promoted, 
has returned to Naalehu to visit with his 
family after completing his tour of duty in 
Vietnam. ~ 

In addition to receiving his promotion to 
Major before leaving Vietnam, he was 
awarded his second Distinguished Flying 
Cross and two Oak Leaf Clusters to his air 
medal. 

His citation for receiving the second DFC 
is as follows: For heroism while participat- 
ing in aerial filght evidenced by voluntary 
actions above and beyond the call of duty: 
Captain Sasaki distinguished himself by 
heroic actions on 26 March 1967 while serv- 
ing as pilot of an armed UH-10C helicopter 
assigned to the 114th Assault Helicopter 
Company. He had been called to provide sup- 
port for three helicopters and crews that 
had been shot down twenty kilometers 
southeast of Vinh Long. Among those shot 
down was his battalion commander, Colonel 
Jack Dempsey, who was killed when he gal- 
lantly attempted the rescue of the first two 
helicopters’ crewmen. During the day he 
conducted attacks on enemy held positions, 
flying through hostile fire in order to sup- 
port and protect the downed crews which 
were about one hundred meters from the 
enemy stronghold. He continued his unre- 
lenting attacks, even after his aircraft had 
been hit by enemy fire, until he had ex- 
pended his ordnance. That evening his fire- 
team was scrambled to return to the area of 
the downed helicopters. It was learned that 
one pilot vas still alive but due to intense 
sniper fire the evacuation helicopter was 
unable to reach the survivor. Captain Sasaki 
volunteered his gunship for the rescue and 
descended through the darkness and ground 
fog to where the pilot was located. Through 
his superior flying skill and sound judgment 
he was able to rescue the pilot and return 
him to Vinh Long for medical treatment. His 
actions were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the military service and re- 
flects great credit upon himself, his unit and 
the United States Army. 

Major Sasaki while in Naalehu will visit 
with his mother, Mrs. Rin Sasaki, his brother 
Hideo, and sisters Mrs. Maragaret Yamamoto 
Mrs. Terue Sumida, ind Mrs. Lillian Aratani. 

After his stay in Naalehu, Major Sasaki 
will be reassigned on the Mainland. 


Stop the Bombing in North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent, I am extending my re- 
marks to include two editorials from the 
Minneapolis Star. Each editorial ex- 
presses concern over U.S. bombing in 
North Vietnam Which has resulted in 
flights over Chinese territory and the loss 
of two U.S. planes. 

I have never believed that the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam would shorten the 
war or bring the combatants to the nego- 
tiating table. Since the bombing began, 
the war has deepened and North Viet- 
namese resistance has intensified: 

I believe this new direction in our 
bombing policy is based on the same 
faulty rationalization which resulted in 
our earlier decision to bomb in the North. 
These new raids are unlikely to bring 
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the North Vietnamese to the conference 
table, and secondly, the provide China 
with a legitimate reason to intervene if 
she desires to do so. 

Once again I must urge that we stop 
our bombing of North Vietnam. Some of 
my concerns are expressed in these edi- 
torials and at this point, I wish to insert 
them in the Recorp, as follows: 

DANGEROUS TURN IN WAR 


The war in Vietnam Is moving in a fright- 
ening direction. 

Domestic American political considerations 
and pressures from hawkish military quar- 
ters appear to have gained the upper hand in 
the White House. 

The Star's editors, recognizing the need 
for an American presence to shore up polit- 
ical stability in Southeast Asia, have gen- 
erally supported the administration’s con- 
duct of the war in Vietnam. As recently as 
Aug. 5, we supported the dispatch of per- 
haps 50,000 more U.S. combat troops to the 
area, 

But as long ago as last December we crit- 
icized the escalating alr war over North 
Vietnam, and on Aug. 3 an editorial in this 
space argued that after all military consid- 
erations are weighed, it is in this country's 
best interests and in the best interest of the 
war effort to suspend the bombing indef- 
Initely.“ (In order to bring closer the day 
when meaningful negotiations can be ex- 

+) 

Now U.S. bombers, with White House ap- 
proval, are carrying the air war to within 
10 miles of Red China. Apparently President 
Johnson, with the shadow of the 1968 elec- 
tion looming ever larger, has capitulated to 
the political and military hawks and is gam- 
bling that the new bombing will bring that 
“quick decision” which past bombing has 
failed to produce. 

It is hard to say whether it was the loud 
cries of Democratic or Republican hawks 
which triggered Mr. Johnson's latest deci- 
sion; probably the latter. But if the machia- 
vellan ploy described by Evans and Novak in 
their column today does describe Republi- 
can strategy, then such Republicans are 
guilty of political recklessness which rivals 
the recklessness of the President's new bomb- 
ing policy. 

China's political schisms have given non- 
Communist Asia a badly needed breathing 
space. But nothing could better bring Pek- 
ing’s warring factions back together than 
American bombing on—and all-too-poten- 
tially across—China’s own borders. 

Nor could Russia and other Red bloc na- 
tions which have parted company with Pek- 
ing fail to rally behind even the deeply dis- 
liked Maoist regime if it is attacked by the 
United States. 

To sum up: Bombing of North Vietnam 
has not produced military dividends to bal- 
ance its political costs. It rallies North Viet- 
namese behind the government in Hanoi and 
stiffens Hanol's back against negotiations. 
Bombing on the Chinese border shares all the 
disabilities of the earlier bombing and runs 
the additional, pointless risk of spreading 
the war on the Asian mainland. 

It ought to be stopped. 


Next: Am War Over CHINA? 

A jet fighter-bomber, traveling up to 1,500 
miles an hour, cannot make an abrupt, right- 
angle turn once it has dropped a load of 
bombs on a target. At that speed, a turn can 
take far more than the 10 miles between the 
railroad yard at Langson, In North Vietnam, 
and the Chinese border. 

If this kind of raid is continued, aerial en- 
croachment over China is almost unavoid- 
able. Dogfights, involving American and Chi- 
nese planes, become a strong possibility, as 
does the “hot pursuit” of Communist planes 
and the bombing of airfields within China. 
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All these are events that could logically fol- 
low the decision to move the bombing of 
North Vietnam closer to the Chinese border 
in the hunt for more “lucrative” targets. 

It is folly to base this policy on the belief 
that the Peking regime is so absorbed with 
its internal problems that it will not be pro- 
voked into war. As Mao Tse-tung and his 
clique appear to be losing their grip on many 
parts of China, they may come to look on a 
war as the only means of unifying the coun- 
try and rekindling the revolutionary fervor 
that led to establishment of their regime. 

The bombing of North Vietnam has never 
been as effective as its advocates claimed in 
halting the movement of men and supplies 
to the South. A stepup in the pace of that 
bombing, one that carries the war to China's 
doorstep, can lead only to a dangerous wid- 
ening of the conflict. 


Lawrence, Mass.: The Shoe Industry Capi- 
tal of New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, a recent report by the New 
England Footwear Association, compiled 
in cooperation with the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor, states that the city 
of Lawrence, Mass., is now the shoe in- 
dustry leader in the six-State New Eng- 
land area. The city’s 10 or 11 shops em- 
ploy nearly 3,000 workers who manu- 
facture $43.3 million worth of shoes an- 
nually. Lawrence leads the next largest 
employer, Haverhill, by 200 workers and 
outproduces the city of Lynn by $11.1 
million, 

It is extremely heartening, Mr. Speak- 
er, to see this growth and vigor in an 
industry that has been hard set by many 
catastrophic difficulties, not the least 
of which is the young competi- 
tion from imported shoes produced by 
low-wage labor. I know from per- 
sonal contact with many of the shoe 
manufacturers in Lawrence that the in- 
dustry is doing its very best to operate 
in the most economic, efficient, and com- 
petitive manner possible. As the above 
report shows, this effort by the shoe 
plants in Lawrence has raised the city 
into first place in the New England in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Speaker, the fine city of Lawrence 
forms an important part of the Fifth 
Massacnusetts Congressional District 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, and it has been my pleas- 
ure over the years to know and work 
with the fine people in the Lawrence shoe 
industry. I am sure that they are grati- 
fied with this recognition of the city’s 
importance in the New England scene. 
At the same time, I am certain that they 
will agree, as will my other friends in the 
Massachusetts shoe industry, that much 
remains to be done to insure the con- 
tinued viability and strength of this very 
important segment of our domestic econ- 
omy. 

I include at this point in the Reconp, 
an article from the Lawrence Eagle-Trib- 
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une dated August 18, 1967, which dis- 

cusses the above report in more detail. 

LAWRENCE BECOMES LEADER IN SHOE INDUSTRY 
(By Andrew Coburn) 

Her history is textiles and her future points 
toward electronics, but according to a 1965 
preliminary report just released she has be- 
come the surprise leader of the New England 
shoe world. 

That leader is Lawrence. 

Haverhill is shoe queen of the women's 
world, Boston the biggest paymaster in shoe 
wages, Marlboro the site of the oldest shoe 
company in the state, Brockton the state's 
center for the production of men's shoes, but 
Lawrence leads them all in the number of 
workers and the value of products. 

The report comes from the Boston-based 
New England Footwear Association. The fig- 
ures are backed by the Massachusetts Dept. 
of Labor. 


THREE THOUSAND SHOE WORKERS 


According to the figures, Lawrence employs 
nearly 3,000 workers who manufacture $43.3 
million worth of shoes. 

Lawrence has some 200 more shoeworkers 
than Haverhill, 400 more than Boston and 
900 more than Brockton. 

Lynn has over 20 shops, but Lawrence's 10 
or 11 outproduced them by $11.1 million, 

Lawrence outproduces Boston by about $1.4 
million, Haverhill by some $12.6 million, and 
Brockton by $14.1 million. 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, this city 
has become a shoe power, which is startling 
to many because residents here have always 
considered neighboring Haverhill as the 
shoe city. The best bedlasters, sidelasters, 
fancy stitchers: they were in Haverhill. 

But some 15 years ago Haverhill and other 
big shoe communities were going through a 
crisis from which they never fully recovered. 
Many shoemen crept into New Hampshire, 
ran South or went West. 

The major reason, claimed the shoemen, 
was unions. 

Unions, they said, with their constant de- 
mands for higher wages and fringe benefits, 
were sucking the shops dry. 

Labor in Massachusetts, they said, was not 
only too dear and demanding but somewhat 
scarce with the expansion of the electronics 
industry in the area. 

“Nonsense!” said union officials who called 
the deserting shoemen names and blamed 
foreign imports (and sometimes Communist 
conspiracies) for the declining shoe industry 
not only in Massachusetts but all over the 
nation. 

MOVE INTO LAWRENCE 

At any rate, it was during this same period 
that out-of-town shoemen began renting 
chunks- of floor space in Lawrence's mill 
mausoleums left behihd by the textile ty- 
coons who also left a huge labor supply that 
was locking for work. 

So began Lawrence's rise in the New Eng- 
land shoe world which isn't the world it once 
was. 

Shoe manufacturers in the city say that 
the rise is due mainly to the fact that shoe 
shops here, except for two, are non-union. 

A spokesman for the New England Foot- 
wear Association agrees that this is a major 
factor. f 

Anthony Frasca, a national representative 
with the local union here, says that Lawrence 
shoe manufacturers are riding high “because 
they are getting away with a little exploita- 
tion of our people.” 

He says that highly skilled shoe workers 
here can demand and receive union wages but 
that the bulk of the labor force—female, un- 
skilled and semi-skilled—receives little more 
than the federal minimum ($1.40 and hour.) 

He says that the shops remaining in Haver- 
ae are practically all union and are-prosper- 

g. 
Lawrence shoemen claim they are paying 
good wages to their workers and that the 
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lack of union interferences has enabled them 
to install modern machinery and to initiate 
other labor-saving measures that benefit 
both worker and employer. g 

At the same time neither shoemen nor 
union officials are optimistic about the shoe 
industry as a whole. 

They blame foreign imports for the de- 
cline, and both concede that the shoe in- 
dustry no longer attracts workers the way it 
once did. Gleaming clean electronic plants 
get the big draw, they say. 

Says Union Representative Frasca: “It’s 
a serious situation for all shoe firms—both 
union and non-union.” 

In the meantime, Lawrence has become the 
New England leader in an industry that isn’t 
what it used to be. 


Happiness May Be a White Pill, but the 
FTC Is Doubtful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who have watched television have been 
regularly perturbed and sometimes 
amused by the extravagant claims made 
by some of the commercials. Now we 
learn that at least some of these messages 
will be toned down, by order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Sidney Margolius, who is one of the 
most interesting and perceptive commen- 
tators on consumer affairs, wrote about 
this FTC move in his recent column in 
the AFL-CIO news. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Margolius’ 
column to be printed in the RECORD: 
How To Bur: Happmvess May BE a WHITE 

PILL BUT THE FTC Is Sort or DOUBTFULL 

(By Sidney Margolius) 

You are about to lose some of your most 
exciting, suspenseful TV commercials, like 
the one showing the woman who beats up her 
kid, husband and neighbors because some- 
body slammed a door. Then she swallows 
a brand-name aspirin tablet and loves every- 
body again. Happiness in a little white pill. 

You no longer even may get to see diagrams 
of your interior plumbing showing how a 
brand-name aspirin speeds through your 
pipes while old slow-pokey crawls along. 

The Federal Trade Commission, with due 
deliberation, has just said what we've been 
telling you for years. You might as well buy 
the 15-cent private-brand aspirins offered by 
co-ops, department stores and many drug 
stores, instead of paying 69 cents to $1.39 and 
even more for advertised brands, sometimes 
with a few secondary ingredients added. 

Now the FTC is about to propose a rule, if 
the brand-name aspirin packages can't con- 
vince it otherwise. It will bar claims of ef- 
fectiveness or safety which contradict or 
exceed statements on the label. Sometimes 
the aspirin advertisers make claims on TV 
which they don't dare make on their package 
labels. 

What ran the aspirin packagers afoul of 
the FTC is the lengths they have been going 
to in advertising uses for aspirin. Aspirin is 
merely a mild pain-reliever. But the ads 
have suggested, or hinted broadly, that 
aspirin and related compounds should be 
taken for “irritability,” “jittery nerves” and 
“tension,” 

Other “objectionable” claims for analgesics 
(pain relievers) noted by the FDA include 
such conditions as influenza, lumbago, 
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migraine, neuritis, sciatica, sleeplessness and 
tension headaches. The FDA feels that such 
Conditions cannot be diagnosed by a lay- 
Man and are too serious to risk treatment 
without a doctor's care. 

The FTC and Bristol-Meyers Co., manufac- 
turers of Bufferin, currently are in dispute 
Over Bufferin's claims for its possible useful- 
nes for arthritis as shown in a medical study. 

The FTC previously had complained about 
Bufferin’s insistent assertions that its addi- 
tional ingredient (an antacid) prevented 
Stomach upsets. FTC-sponsored research 
found that there was no significant difference 
in frequency of stomach upset between 
the two ordinary aspirin brands in the test 
and Bufferin. 

All that Bufferin has over aspirin, for its 
much higher price, is the added antacid. If 
you really suffer stomach upset when taking 
&spirin, all you need do is take it with a 
Pinch of a common antacid like soda bicarb 
Or magnesium sulfate, and presto! you're 
buffered. Or drink a full glass of water when 
taking aspirin to help guard against upset. 
Or private brands of buffered aspirin are 
Available at half the price. 

Products like Anacin and Excedrin, which 
have “a combination of ingredients your 
doctor recommends,” cost about twice as 
much as ordinary brand-name aspirin, and 
actually 10 times the price of private-brand 
aspirin. Such combination products are 
usually about two-thirds aspirin plus an ad- 
ditional pain-reliever like phenacetin, plus 
& little caffeine. 

More new variations of aspirin are appear- 
ing on the market. These include new time- 
released aspirins like Measurin. Norgesic, 
Stendin and Relay. The FDA has questioned 
the claims made by these products on the 
grounds that the clinical investigation re- 
Ports on which the claims were based were 
incomplete or otherwise faulty. (Some of the 
People reported by an outside clinical invest- 
igator as receiving Stendin during the clin- 
aoe trials actually were deceased, the FDA 

-) 

Another new pain reliever advertised in 
the women's magazines is Vanquish, with 

© of everything: “two pain relievers ... 
Plus two buffering agents . plus the fifth 

ient.” But the ads do not say what 
any of the ingredients are, a notable instance 
Of “advertising by omission” that character- 
izes such medicine advertising. 

A related case of aspirin-phenacetin-caf- 
feine combined with another ingredient and 
Sold under a brand name is Coriciden, -a 
Widely-used decongestant pill. The other in- 
Bredient is an antihistamine. While the anti- 

tamine is a genuine medical ingredient 
Often prescribed by doctors, the price under 
the advertised name is $1.53 for 24 tablets. 

Pharmacists can buy a comparable product 
Under the generic name of chlorpheniramine 
Maleate with APC for $5 per 1000 tablets, or a 

-cent apiece. Thus the actual wholesale 
Value is about 12 cents for 24 tablets. At 
Tetail, comparable private-brand combina- 
tions of antihistamine, aspirin, phenacetin 
and caffeine sell for as little as $1.50 per 
100 tablets. 

As we used to say in the old days, don't 
take any wooden nickels. 


Rhodesian Government Pushes Apartheid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, the regime 
Of Premier Ian Smith in Rhodesia is con- 
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tinuing to move in an alarming direction. 
At the present time they are pushing for 
a residential protection bill which is, in 
effect, another form of apartheid. I think 
this provides another reason for us to 
continue our sanctions against the Rho- 
desian Government and support Great 
Britain in her effort to end Smith’s uni- 
lateral declaration of independence. I in- 
clude the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor in the RECORD; 
RACIAL-OUSTER BILL -PUSHED IN RHODESIA 


SALISBURY, RHODESIA.—Premier Ian Smith’s 
government is pressing on with a controver- 
sial bill that would enable whites to force 
colored (mixed race) and Asian families out 
of their homes in predominantly white 
neighborhoods. 

There has been intense oppositon, both in- 
side and outside the ruling Rhodesian Front 
Party, to the law. Delay in presenting the bill 
to Parliament since it was first announced 
three months ago has led to speculation that 
the government might be having second 
thoughts. 

But Local Government Minister Mark Part- 
ridge quashed these suggestions when he told 
Parliament Aug. 22 that the draft legislation 
now was before the Cabinet. 

At a meeting of party supporters, Internal 
Affairs Minister William Harper promised 
that the new law would “have some teeth in 
it." 

The meeting was also told that a survey 
confirmed that properties in one Salisbury 
suburb had fallen in value as a result of the 
“Infiltration” of Indians into the area, 

The new legislation, called the property 
owners (resdential protection) bill, would 
make it possible to evict colored and Asian 
families living in white neighborhoods on 
payment of compensation if a sufficient num- 
ber of whites petition for this to be done, 

Critics of the bill have described it as the 
“thin edge of the apartheid [racial segre- 
gation] wedge.” 

Latest figures show there are about 14,000 
colored people and 8,000 Asians in Rhodesia, 
compared with nearly 250,000 whites. 


National Safety Council Backs Gun 
Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to report that the National Safety 


Council has joined in the attack on our 


lax firearms control laws and urged the 
adoption of legislation to keep firearms 
from the immature, the irresponsible, 
and the incompetent. 

I have been urging stricter firearms 
control for many years and in the 90th 
Congress I have sponsored H.R. 5463, a 
sensible and fair approach to the prob- 
lem. I believe the 90th Congress is mov- 
ing toward adoption of stricter gun con- 
trol legislation and I commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues the following 
statement released by the National 
Safety Council on August 23, 1967: 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL Backs Gun CON- 

TROL LEGISLATION 

Cuicaco, IIA. — The National Safety Coun- 
cil will actively support at all levels of gov- 
ernment legislation that woud prevent the 
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purchase and control the use of firearms by 
“immature, irresponsible and untrained per- 
sons,” a Council spokesman said here today. 

The Council also said it would urge gov- 
ernment, especially state government, to- 
gether with interested groups and individ- 
uals, to develop a uniform procedure for 
identifying, reporting and summarizing fire- 
arm accidents. 

“More than 2,500 people will die this year 
because of firearm accidents, and many of 
these could be prevented with effective legis- 
lation and enforcement,” Howard Pyle, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council said. 
“This might mean that states will have to 
enact legislation that would require regis- 
tration of firearms, licensing of owners, and 
reporting of all firearm transactions.” 

Pyle proposed four legislative goals for 
reducing firearm accidents. Legislators 
might require; 

A minimum age for the purchase and 
ownership of firearms, with considerations 
within each state taken into account in ar- 
riving at an age figure. 

A minimum age for gun use, recognizing 
hunting, range-fiiring and supervised youth 
activities existing within various states. 

Mental and physical competence of would- 
be gun owners or users, with ownership and 
used denied to anyone with a history of 
mental incomeptence, alcoholism, narcotics 
addiction or firearm accidents. 

Technical competence to handle firearms 
safely, with proof instruction or experience 
commensurate with the type of firearm and 
its intended use required. 


Pyle also stressed. the importance of back- 
ing-up legislation with meaningful data re- 
lating to non-fatal accidents. “The absence 
of a reliable system for collecting and analyz- 
ing firearm accident data Hmits evaluation of 
accident-prevention programs,” he said. 

Pyle further emphasized the importance of 
individual responsibility for safe keeping and 
proper use of guns. “Legislation can provide 
some degree of control, but only the individ- 
ual gun owner can de the follow-up 
safety measures so vital to a solid solution 


-to the problem,” Pyle said. 


More than half of the accidental firearm 
deaths each year occur in the home—many 
while cleaning or playing with guns—the 
Council president pointed out, He attributed 
most of the others to recreatonal activities 
such as hunting. 

The Council will continue to assist in 
educational efforts which will further the 
implementaton of firearms safety programs,” 
Pyle said. 

In general, the Council's gun-control re- 
commendations parallel those it makes for 
controlling the use of motor vehicles, which 
are similarly in the hands of un- 
qualified or irresponsible persons,” he added. 


Col. Tench Tilghman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, not every- 
one knows that Maryland has her own 
“Paul Revere.” Col. Tench Tilghman, 
aide-de-camp to Gen. George Washing- 
ton during the Revolutionary War, is one 
of the heroic figures of this period of 
our history. Colonel Tilghman is well 
known throughout the State of Mary- 
land for his ride from Yorktown to Phila- 
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delphia with the news of the victory of 
the Colonial Army at Yorktown. 
Mr. Vincent Godfrey Burns, poet 
laureate of Maryland, has written an 
epic poem about this great Revolutionary 
War hero, I have requested that Mr. 
Burn’s poem be inserted at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues: 
MARYLAND'S REVOLUTIONARY HERO 

(An epic poem by Vincent Godfrey Burns) 

1 
The battle's over—the great work done 
The bloody war against Britain's won— 
The commander selects a favorite son 
For a task demanding great loyalty— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!“ 

2 
A little cash and a change of sult— 
A sandwich, some grog and a piece of fruit 
A stand at attention and a snappy salute— 
He's prepared for any adversity— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!“ 

3 
So Tilghman reports for his dangerous ride 
His bearing’s serene, untouched by pride, 
Knowing God and freedom are on his side— 
He faces the journey fearlessly— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 

+ 


A deep breath like wine has made him 
heady— 
His sword is sheathed and his holsters 


5 
His pommel lamp and his pistols ready— 
(The October woods are a sight to see!) 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 

—— 
A wave of farewell and he's on his way 
His horse, then the boat and across the bay— 
For a hazardous venture by night, by day— 
With news that would echo from sea to sea— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 

6 


A man of courage and daring and force, 

A race with time on a rugged course, 

A rider flying from horse to horse— 

Well fit for bearing good news was he— 

“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 
7 


Over the hills and over the streams 
Along the bay where the moonlight gleams— 
Bearing a bundle of human dreams— 

The word of a nation’s destiny— 

“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 


If his journey's to end victoriously— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 
9 


What were his thoughts as he sped along? 
Hungry and tired—though his faith was 


strong— 
Deep in his heart he hummed a song— 
The glorious song of our liberty— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 
10 
He thought of his sweetheart as he passed 
her home— 
(Oh she was sweet as the honeycomb!) 
But he had a task and he must not roam 
For Old Glory hung on his fidelity— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 
11 


Pictures of Valley Forge flashed thru his 
mind 

Men bleeding and dying and broken and 
blind— 

Giving their all for the sake of mankind— 


Breaking the bondage of slavery— 
į “Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 
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12 

At Upland his horse fell down to his knees, 

Its whinney of pain was a weakening 
wheeze— 


He died right there ‘neath the sycamore 
trees— 


Tilghman crawled from his saddle wearily— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 


13 


When his courage faltered he bowed and 

prayed, 
Asking the Lord for his strength and aid, 
That he might fare forward undismayed 
And meet every danger triumphantly— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 

14 

Thru hamiets dark with the dead of night— 
Over darkling trails in the pale moonlight— 
Determined that nothing delay his flight, 
Knowing the goal was the world to be— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!“ 


15 


The heat of the day, the chill of the frost— 
But little he reckoned what might be lost— 
Real patriots never do count the cost— 

He rode all the way with Eternity— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 


16 


A wide, wide river and a turbulent fow— 
And the only ferry so frail, so slow— 
Yet over that river he needs must go— 
Heading north, ever north relentlessly— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!“ 

17 
Voices repeated it o’er and o’er— 
Neighbors shouted from door to door 
The words that will echo forevermore— 
The turning point of our history 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!“ 

. 18 

Imagine the furor, the terror, the pain, 
Which over in London would soon maintain, 
When the news of this victory fell like rain— 
What a surprise for His Majesty! 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 

19. 
Thru the streets of the sleeping town 
The rhythm of hoof-beats clattering down, 
Tolling the knell of the English Crown— 


And a nation delivered from tyranny— 


“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 

20 
A pounded door and a cheery shout 
A sleepy voice of suspicion and doubt 
A watchman’s demands “What's this all 

about?“ 

And a tired rider who called with glee 
“Cornwallis is taken —our land is free!“ 

21 
The watchman took up the vibrant cry 
And it echoed across the midnight sky 
From house to house as he went by— 
This was the day they had longed to see— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!“ 

22 
The city went wild with jubilation 
And this was the cause of that celebration— 
A battle won and a brand-new nation— 
Born of men’s blood and high bravery— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land Is free!“ 

23 
Loud rang the bells on the autumn alr 
To publish the glad news everywhere, 
As the men of the Congress gathered there, 
To give thanks to God for his constancy— 
“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 

24 
We will remember that thrilling deed— 
In the hour of peril and mortal need— 
Maryland's hero on a flying steed 
With the glorious news of victory— 


“Cornwallis is taken—our land is free!” 
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Peace Corps Volunteer Physician Reports 
on Health Center in Ethiopia 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I am happy to report on the successful 
operation of the Gondar Public Health 
College and Training Center in Ethiopia. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the following letter from Thomas A. Dine 
of the Peace Corps with a report on the 
work in Ethiopia by Dr. William B. 
Mitchell, a Peace Corps volunteer 
physician: 

Peace Corps, 


Washington, D.C., July 26, 1967. 

Hon. BARRATT O'HARA, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Africa, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: You will recall that 
on February 23, 1967, I accompanied Mr. 
David Berlew, Director of the Peace Corps 
program in Ethiopia, to your office to dis- 
cuss recent progress in African developments. 

At that time you requested information 
dealing with the Gondar Public Health Col- 
lege and Training Center in Gondar, Ethi- 
opia. I am pleased to report to you that the 
program is a success, and that the college 
is a first-rate institution for training health 
workers who will in many ways be better 
adapted than medical graduates for the rural 
health services of this important region in 
Africa. 

Teams composed of a health officer, a com- 
munity nurse, and a sanitarian are being 
prepared to staff rural health centers. Their 
training emphasizes simple management of 
prevalent diseases and common medical 
emergencies, the approaches and techniques 
of preventive medicine, mass methods, con- 
trol of environmental hazards, skills neces- 
sary to obtain community cooperation, and 
health education of the public. 

The following information and attached 
article, supplied to me by Mr. Berlew, and 
Dr. William B. Mitchell, Peace Corps physi- 
cian at the College, are for your perusal, 
which you, perhaps, could insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 


THOMAS A. DINE, 
Congressional Liaison. 


Report FROM Dr. WILLIAM B. MITCHELL, PEACE 
CORPS VOLUNTEER PHYSICIAN, GONDAR PUB- 
Lic HEALTH COLLEGE, GONDAR, ETHIOPIA 
The Gondar Public Health College and 

Training Center was begun in 1954, under 

joint AID IEG/WHO sponsorship with the 

goal of training definitive health workers 
for the provincial needs of Ethiopia. The 
realistic evaluation of the problems show 
that: 1. basic health services are practically 
non-existent; 2, physicians, as such, are not 
only expensive, and time consuming to train, 
but are unwilling to work in the field; 3. the 
major job to be done—more than 90% of 
the medical and public health needs—did 
not require the skills of a fully-trained 
physician. It was decided that in order to 
train personnel for this intermediate posi- 

tion as specifically to work in the fleld, a 

training facility must be developed which 

did not expose the rurally oriented Ethiopian 

to the embellishments of city life. Thus the 
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semi-rural and relatively crude physical set- 
ting of the Gondar Public Health Coliege in 
the calculated privation of the associated 
training health centers. 

The personnel which would make up the 
health team to approach this need were: 

Health Officers: “leaders” of the health 

requires knowledge of public health, 
preventive medicine, health education, clin- 
ical diagnosis and treatment—geared to an 
atmosphere of practically no supervision, ad- 
vice, or material support other than neces- 
Sary drugs. This is a 12th grade graduate 
and the course is 4 years—a BS degree. The 
first two years are basic arts & sciences with 
the exception of a course in physical diagno- 
sis during the scond year. Beginning in the 
summer between the 2nd and 3rd year, the 
Student begins clinical training in the hos- 
pital wards, out-patient department, and the 
field. It reserves about % of his time for 
lectures, both clinical and basic. 

The 4th year is spent as a “intern” with 
about 24 of his time in the field under able 
Public health advisors and the remaining 
% in the hospital taking moderate respon- 
Ability for patients under intensive clinical 
Supervision. There is no training in major 
Surgical technique. 

When these students graduate they are 
Well qualified to go to a “health center” 
Which may or may not to be on a passable 
Toad, has no electricity or telephone, and 
may or may not have other health workers 

the same area. His responsibilities are to 
census and map the village indicating occu- 
Pation, sex, latrines, water supply, etc., run 
& dally clinic—where he will see diseases 
ranging from typhus to gunshot wounds 
und burns in a number of patients ranging 
from 50 to 75 per day. He must make correct 
diagnosis and institute proper treatment. 
diseases of epidemologic importance 
he must be prepared to recognize without 
delay and program and institute an appro- 
Priate plan of epidemic control. Whether it 
be mass DDT dusting, mass vaccination, or 
Careful control of water supply and excreted 
disposal, 

For those preventable diseases which are 
encountered so frequently—he must be pre- 
Pared to recognize both cause and disease 
and direct measures to alleviate both—in- 
Cluding intensive levels of health education. 
The level of his clinical ability have been 
Carefully tailored to the conditions under 
Which he must work, And those diagnoses 
that do not require elaborate laboratory or 
X-ray facilities, he is intensely trained—and 
Probably has much more skill in using his 
Senses than the average physician. 

In summary, he is trained to do about 
75% of the clinical and dingnosis work of 
the physician sacrificing unusual or dificult 

diagnose diseases which have no epidemlo- 
logical importance and usually no cure, and 
is also highly adapted to the specific diseases 
epidemological and public health needs of 
an underdeveloped provincial center. 

Community nurses: The community nurse 

trained to be an assistant to the health 
Oflcer to do home visits on recently sick 
Persons or on those with long-term treat- 
Ment programs. They do basic midwifery, 
and most importantly, health education in 
Preventive medicine, prenatal and maternal 
and child care. She is also a great help in 
the health center assisting in patient care 
4nd conducting classes on health education. 

The training begins at the 10th grade and 
lasts three years. The training begins with 
basic college type courses in arts & sciences 
as well as basic professional courses in the 
first year. She also begins her first year on 
the hospital ward in general cleaning and 
basic nursing care. Her second year is about 
¥% time In clinical and field experience with 
emphasis on a complete range of nursing re- 
Sponsibilities in field work in course supervi- 

sion. The remaining ½ of the time in class 
lectures and general arts and on professional 
subjects. The third year she is “intern” 
Spending 14 of her year in the training health 
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centers taking responsibility for her field in 
health center tasks, with periodic (1 to 2 
times per week) supervision. The other 4% of 
the time she is in the hospital responsible 
for the ward and midwifery situations. With 
still moderately intense supervision. 

In the course of her training the com- 
munity nurse develops the ability to carry 
off most of the hospital and health center 
nursing tasks while still retaining a remark- 
able ease of relationship with the women of 
the community. She accepts this relationship 
without much question, and soon develops a 
strong sense of dedication with the com- 
munity. Without which her job would be 
largely teaching without much tangible sign 
of progress over a short period of time. 

Sanitarians: The sanitarian is trained to 
be an engineer. He will be expected to build 
brick buildings, develop water supplies, and 
disposal facilities ranging from single bulld- 
ings to large buildings in provinces. He is a 
10th grade graduate and his course is 3 years. 
The first year is a combination of basic arts 
& sciences along with other exercises to help 
develop manual dexterity. This latter aspect 
is a tremendous breakthru here in Ethiopia. 
For the average person has very poor ability 
and no desire to produce quality work with 
his hands. This training consists of assem- 
bling and disassembling of pumps, faucets, 
latrines, mechanisms, as well as cutting and 
threading pipes, making stone and cheka 
walls, etc. 

During his second year his time is spent 
in the field under fairly close supervision. 
He continues to carry an academic load, 
however, both in professional and general 
subjects. 

the third year, most of his time 
is spent in the field—mostly at the training 
health centers—where he works with one to 
two other students on projects on com- 
munity support. Then he must plan his proj- 
ect submitting it to a board of supervisors 
for criticism. Following which, he will carry 
out the project to completion with periodic 
supervision. This latter step may include 
procuring materials, supervision of daily 
labor, and many other practical day-to-day 
problems, Upon graduation, this same list of 
tasks will be his responsibility, 

This approach to problems of Ethiopia's 
basic health services should appropriate but 
the Health College suffers from the same 
high percentage of poorly motivated stu- 
dents and students who are goals, 
as in other colleges, This stems in part from 
the tendency of any student in a struggling 
economy to take advantage of any training 
opportunity before considering at length the 
moral and legal obligations they are assum- 
ing. But also with anticipation of spending 
their lives in isolated areas with impossible 
work loads. The latter problem should im- 
prove as the general economy of the country 
improves. x 

Many of the health officers want to go to 
medical school. But the percentage of those 
who ultimately complete the course will be 
small enough to not deplete the ranks of 
the health officers severely. If they do finish, 
they should make a good qualified provincial 
medical officer. Many of the community 
nurses marry and have families, But the 
attraction of good wages seem to prevail 
in most of their work. In general, the ma- 
jority seem to marry health officers and 
lead a health center life. 

The long range problems for all classes 
will conceivably be greatest with respect 
with relationships to their counterparts who 
have a more advanced degree of education 
to do essentially the same job. These will 
be M.D.s with Public Health degrees, Public 
Health nurses, and sanitary engineers. I 
don't think that anyone can accurately pro- 
ject the way in which the transition will 
occur, but we do know that there are going 
to be many years of pushing back the fron- 
tiers of medicine and that the highly trained 
persons are going to be unwilling enough to 
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work in the bush that the bulk of the re- 
sponsibility in these areas will still be car- 
ried by our presently trained workers. 


Strong Support-for OEO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my pleasure to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a very fine letter which 
I received from Mr. Walker L. Cisler, 


Edison Co. It is encouraging to hear of 
such strong support for the work of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity from 
members of our business community. 

The letter follows: 

Tue DETROIT EDISON Co., 
Detroit, Mich., August 25, 1967. 
Hon. WI LIAN D. Forp, 
Member, House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ford: I am writing to 
you of my deep concern for the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1967 and related a 
priation requests now being considered in 
the Congress. 

It has been my valued privilege to have 
served for the past two years as Chairman 
of the Business Leadership Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
This group of key executives of many leading 
corporations from all sections of the United 
States consults with and advises the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, Sar- 
gent Shriver, and pates actively in 
the planning and evaluation of the programs 
of that office. 

As business and community leaders deeply 
concerned with the causes and effects of 
poverty in our society and as citizens who 
have been privileged to assist those directly 
responsible for the work of O.E.O., we know 
full well of the many problems which must 
be faced and overcome if meaningful pro- 
gress is to be made. I and other members of 
the Council have personally visitea and seen 
firsthand the work of many of the organiza- 
tions and establishments associated with the 
endeavors of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Our approval of the beginning which has 
been made and our confidence in the organ- 
ization and the leadership to which this 
great task has been assigned is well ex- 
pressed in a resolution adopted at ov recent 
meeting on May 10-in Washington, D.C., at 
which time we also met with President 
Johnson to tell him of our support for the 
Poverty Program. 

Introduced by Mr, R. H. Carter, President 
of the Fostoria Corporation, the following 
resolution had the unanimous support of 
Council members. 

“Whereas, the Business Leadership Ad- 
visory Council, which includes members of 
both political parties, reaffirms its support 
for the programs of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which the Council believes are 
being effectively administered in the inter- 
ests of our country, and, 

“Whereas, the Council believes that the 
success of the OE. O. programs has been made 
possible by its organization as a central 
command post in the War on Poverty which 
enables it to coordinate a broad spectrum of 
programs that represent many needs and 
touch many age levels with strong thrust of 
purpose, be it è 
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“Resolved, that the Council be on record 
that it believes the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity should remain as presently struc- 
tured, retaining the overall administrative 
responsibility of the scope of the entire Pov- 
erty Program, and that dispersal of its pro- 
grams with divided responsibility would 
seriously deter the impact of the total cam- 
paign that is now the charge and respon- 
sibility of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity." 

This position has been further endorsed 
by a number of chief executives of major cor- 
porations in a statement which will appear 
in the September Nation's Business. A reprint 
is enclosed for your information. 

As with all citizens, I have been deeply 
concerned with recent unfortunate events 
in many of our cities, including my own City 
of Detroit. Many of our Detroit Edison em- 
ployes were closely involved in maintaining 
and restoring service in the riot areas, with 
support and protection of civil and military 
personnel. I have personally gone into these 
areas and have talked with many who are 
involved at all levels of our community. As 
a member of the Mayor's “New Detroit” 
Committee, I have a deep and continuing 
concern for those endeavors which willl con- 
tribute to the well-being of our people and 
our community, It has been a significant part 
of my daily life. 

During the riots and following, I find only 
good work being done by those involved in 
programs here developed and supported by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Many 
were working actively to contain the disorder 
and to keep others from participating. Con- 
sidering the short time these programs have 
been under way, I believe the present and 
potential benefits are clearly evident, This 

work must be continued and strength- 
ened if we are to resolve the crucial matters 
facing us today. Time cannot be lost. 

The recommendations made to the Con- 
gress by the Administration redefine and 
strengthen those areas of the War on Poy- 

which experience has proven most ef- 
fective, It merits your full support and I 
commend it to you most highly. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WALTER L. CISLER. 


Pitch for Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude in the Rrecorp at this point an arti- 
cle which appeared in Newsday, August 
18, 1967, exposing the base level of the 
New York lottery sales pitch. 

In order to increase sales the entire 
campaign will now openly exploit citi- 
zens to lure them into buying a lottery 
ticket. 

It is a sad travesty upon the American 
scene when we have to stoop to this type 
of activity to pay the rapidly increasing 
cost of education. I wish those who criti- 
cized my vote against the sale of lottery 
tickets in federally chartered banks will 
have a chance to read this excellent 
article. The article follows: 

Garren, Nor Nerep, Is Am or New PITCH FOR 
LOTTERY 
(By Linda Charlton) 

New York—State lottery officials, faced 

with sales figures that have gone from bad 
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to worse, have decided that the way to make 
New Yorkers buy more of their $1 product 
is not to tell them that it's good for them. 

As a result of this fresh insight, the lot- 

tery’s advertising on billboards will place 
more stress on what the purchase of a $1 
ticket can do for the purchaser—make him 
rich, maybe—than what the purchaser can 
do for state aid to education. Plugs for the 
lottery will also be printed on paper match- 
book covers for the first time in an effort to 
bolster sagging ticket sales, lottery officials 
said. 
The basic philosophy behind the advertis- 
ing campaign so far was explained by Frank 
Otwell, spokesman for the state tax commis- 
sion, before the first tickets went on sale: 
“We're trying to keep the idea that the main 
reason for the lottery is to help education 
and also appeal to the basic greed in people 
that would make them want to win,” Otwell 
said at the end of May. June's ticket sales 
amounted to $6,400,000 and July’s, to $4,100,- 
000, both far below the state's prediction of 
about $12,000,000 monthly. Now, according 
to a spokesman for the lottery’s advertising 
agency, the sales pitch will be more to the 
point. “The way to sell lottery tickets,” the 
spokesman for Puller & Smith & Ross was 
quoted as saying, “is by appealing to peo- 
ple’s greed.” 

The new, hopefully improved, billboard- 
and-matchbook campaign will get under way 
within the next two weeks, the agency spokes- 
man said. Lottery officials are also hoping 
that the downward sales curve will take a 
turn for the better as a result of the publicity 
surrounding the winners and how much they 
have won. Also being investigated is pos- 
sible expansion of lottery advertising and 
sales outlets. Federal laws prohibit the ad- 
vertising of lotteries in newspapers that are 
sent through the mails and on radio and 
television. 


Bonneville Power Administration 
Observes 30 Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
located in my district is the Bonneville 
Dam—one of the many dams in the Co- 
lumbia River system which has produced 
low-cost electric power over the last 30 
years. Thirty years ago on August 20, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed into law the 
Bonneville Power Act, which made pos- 
sible the development in the Northwest 
of 21 hydroelectric dams, and an inter- 
state grid of electric powerlines which 
not only supplies power to the States of 
the Pacific Northwest, but which also will 
be supplying power over the intertie to 
America’s Southwest. 

The story of the Bonneville Power Act 
over the last 30 years has been one of 
service and progress, and I include in the 
Recorp at this point a recent newspaper 
account of the impressive history of the 
Bonneville Power Administration and its 
partnership in progress for the Pacific 
Northwest, as follows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, Aug. 
21, 1967] 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION OBSERVES 
30 Years or SERVICE 
(By James Magmer) 

To tell the story of the changes the Bonne- 

ville Power Administration (BPA) has made 
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in the Pacific Northwest during the last 30 
years takes “before and after“ pictures. 

BPA is the government merchant who has 
strung 10,000 miles of high voltage transmis- 
sion lines from steel towers through the Pa- 
cific Northwest to carry and sell electricity 
from 21 federal dams on the Columbia River 
and its tributaries to 119 public and private 
utility companies and 29 electroprocess 
industries. 

BPA was 30 years old Sunday. 

To tell the story of these 30 years takes 
figures and statistics, too, but to make the 
story vivid, you would have to see pictures of 
the rivers, cities, homes, farms and indus- 
tries in the Pacific Northwest as they were, 
Aug. 20, 1937, when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed the act which created BPA. 

Then you would have to see pictures of 
these same rivers, cities, homes, farms and in- 
dustries as they are today. 

Take the rivers first, the Columbia and its 
tributaries. In 1937, there were only two fed- 
eral dams, Bonneville and Grand Coulee. To- 
day there are 21. And eight more are under 
construction. 

BPA didn't build the dams, the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
did this job, but chances are the dams would 
not have been built, if BPA hadn't been there 
with the know-how to carry the electricity 
generated by the power plants at these dams 
and sell it to customers hundreds of miles 
away. 

These dams though, have changed the pic- 
ture of the Pacific Northwest. They've estab- 
lished a system of flood control to protect the 
cities and farm lands. They've made the rivers 
more navigable. They provide irrigation, and 
have turned desert lands into rich farming 
lands. They provide a water supply for cities 
and industries, pollution control, recreation. 

In changing the face of the Pacific North- 
west, BPA, the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation have operated to- 
gether a unit called the Columbia River Fed- 
eral Power System. 

BPA's role in this operation was to build 
a transmission system to carry the electricity 
from the dams and sell it to customers. To 
accomplish this mission, BPA bullt one of 
the nation’s largest networks of long dis- 
tance, high voltage transmission lines. 

BPA now has nearly 10,000 circuit miles 
of high voltage lines and 273 substations. 
Stretched end to end these lines are long 
enough to encircle the 48 contiguous states. 

Half of the circuit miles are operated, at 
230,000 volts and BPA is building the largest 
500,000 volt transmission line in the United 
States that will, when completed, tie the 
Northwest with the Southwest together in a 
great electrical cooperative. 

This network of transmission lines is called 
a grid; it connects at more than 100 locations 
with 14 other lesser transmission systems. In 
addition to scheduling and dispatching pow- 
er from 21 federal dams with a capacity of 
6.7 million kilowatts, BPA wheels or ex- 
changes over its grid about 2.7 million kilo- 
watts for non-federal utilities. 

In all, BPA supplies about 50 per cent 
of the power generated in the region and has 
about 80 per cent of the region’s capacity to 
transmit electricity at high voltage. 

It serves Washington, Oregon. Idaho, and 
the part of Montana that lies west of the 
Continental Divide, plus small adjacent por- 
tions of California, Nevada, Utah and Wyom- 
ing, an area of 290,000 square miles with a 
population of 5.5 million. 

All these figures and statistics add up to a 
Picture of transmission lines strung between 
steel towers that run over farmlands, moun- 
tains, cross desert stretches and cut through 
forests to bring electric power from dams 
to homes, farms and industry. 

In 1935, homes in the Pacific Northwest 
lagged behind many other parts of the coun- 
try in their use of electricity. Today they are 
leaders in electrical living. In 1935 there were 
700,000 homes in the Pacific Northwest with 


_ electricity; today there are 1.9 million. The 
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Cost per kilowatt hour in 1035 was 3.5 cents; 
today tt is 1.1 cents. 

The picture here is the modern housewife 
using electricity for cooking, refrigeration, 
Washing, drying and ironing her clothes, 
lighting and heating her home with her 
fingertips and a minimum of attention. 

SERVICE SCARCE 

Only 28 per cent of the farms in the Pacific 
Northwest in 1935 had electricity. The 
farmer who had electricity to pump 
Water, light his home, and do some of the 
farm chores was rare. 

Today the average of farmers in the Pacific 
Northwest who have electricity is 97.8 per 
cent, Farmers are using electricity to pump 
Water for their homes, as well as for the 
livestock; for milking; grinding feed, sawing 
Wood, filling, silos, and for innumerable 
Other chores. 

In addition to selling power wholesale to 
Public and private utilities who in turn 
Market it to homeowners and farmers, BPA 
Sells electricity directly to 29 large electro- 
Process industries, such as aluminum reduc- 
tion plants. 

Many of these electroprocess plants located 
in the Pacific Northwest to get power from 
the dams as they were completed. The Alumi- 
num Company of America, for example, be- 
tame BPA’s first industrial customer shortly 
after Bonneville Dam began producing power. 
Alcoa built its plant at Vancouver because 
electric power was available. 


EARNINGS HUGE 


More than 13,000 persons worked in these 
29 plants in 1966. They earned over $103 mil- 
lion. It is estimated that for every person 
employed at these plants a Livelihood is 
furnished indirectly to two other persons in 
allied or service industries. 

By 1967 spproximately 8 out of every 10 
Pounds of primary aluminum produced in 
the United States came from Northwest 
Plants. Besides aluminum, the products pro- 
duced by the electroprocess plants include 
Silicon carbide, ferro-nickel, ferro-silicon, 
Calcium carbide, and ferro-manganese. 

In its 30 years, BPA has shown that the 
basic principle of the Bonneville Act Presi- 
dent Roosevelt enunciated in a speech given 
at Portland, Sept. 22. 1932, would work. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

“The power issue when vigorously handied 
in the public interest means abundant and 
cheaper, current for American industry, re- 
duced rates and increased use to millions of 
urban and rural homes, and preservation of 
Our water resources in coordination with 
flood control, reclamation and irrigation.” 


Public Health Work-Stady Project, 
Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to an event of some significance which 
Occurred in Springfield, Mass., just a 
few days ago. On Sunday, August 27, 16 
Young people were graduated from a 21- 
Month pilot public health training pro- 
gram, conducted in Springfield. This pro- 
Sram, Mr. Speaker, created and funded 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
was and is a tremendous example of the 
creativity and imagination which is pos- 
sible in dealing with the problems of the 
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underprivileged at the community level. 
As Senator Kennepy and I said in a tele- 
gram to Miss Mary Killeen, R.N., the 
very able directress of the program: 

This work-study project. shows the 
feasibility of recruiting trainees from under- 
privileged groups and preparing them 
through special educational approaches and 
with individualized attention, for subpro- 
fessional careers that are potentially useful 
in providing health services traditionally 
the function of professionals. 


There can be no question, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
is to be complimented, and complimented 
highly, for the vision it showed in the 
conception of the project, for the wisdom 
it showed in pursuing, in funding the 
project, and for the foresight it showed 
in selecting Miss Killeen to direct this 
new program. 

To give the House a real taste of what 
this project has meant to the community 
of Springfield; to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and, quite possibly; to the en- 
tire Nation, I insert into the Recorp an 
article by Mr. J. M. Bradley, which ap- 
peared in the Springfield Union of Mon- 
day, August 28. 

I hope that my fellow Members will 
read the article and discover the very 
real significance of this project—a proj- 
ect piloted in Springfield, Mass. 

The article follows: 

MODEL PUBLIC HEALTH PROJECT GRADUATES 16 
(By J. M. Bradley) 

Sixteen young persons graduated Sunday 
from the Health Department's nationally 
recognized Public Health Assistants Program 
and were applauded by city, state and na- 
tional officials on completion of the 27- 
month pliot training project. 

In ceremonies at Municipal Hospital audi- 
torium, the city residents and their families 
heard testimony from Sargent Shriver, di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
who wired his congratulations and said, “Act- 
ing as a catalyst, this pilot project has be- 
come a model for community action showing 
the entire nation what the cooperation of 
civic minded citizens and highly motivated 
youths can accomplish.” 

FIRST IN COUNTRY 


The first such project for the training of 
public health technicians in the country, 
the was the original idea of former 
Health Commissioner Dr. Lowell Bellin, who 
returned to the city Sunday to address the 
first graduating class. 

The young people, mostly 19 and 20 years 
old, came from underprivileged families and 
would not have received higher education 
were it not for the program. Said one gradu- 
ate Sunday, “We were given a second chance 
in life.” 

Funded by OEO, the $150,000 program has 
received wide national and international at- 
tention due to the crises in the recruiting 
of public health staffs. Messages of congratu- 
lations were received from Gov. John A. 
Volpe, U.S. Sen. Edward W. Brooke, U.S. Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy, U.S. Rep. Edward P. 
Boland, Mayor Charles V. Ryan, Jr., Senate 
President Maurice Donahue, and OEO com- 
munity action program Director Theodore M. 
Berry. 

PRESENTED CERTIFICATES 

The graduates were presented public 
health assistant certificates by Acting Health 
Commissioner Dr, John C. Ayres. A touching 
note occurred when 4-year-old Alice Cenell 
Maddox accepted a posthumous certificate 
for her sister, Gloria, who was killed this 
summer in an automobile accident. 

Robert Jerald Wineberg represented the 
graduates in accepting the certificates. He 
said the program has proven that given the 
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opportunity, young adults can successfully 
work in the community in a practical way, 
and thanked those responsible for giving the 
eight young women and eight young men 
that opportunity. 

Receiving certificates were: Scott C. Bar- 
ton, Geraldine D. Brown, Linda F. Chisholm, 
Alexander Dawidjan, Murdock A, Douglas, 
Craig A. Givens, Patricla M. Huntington, Car- 
olyn D. Johnson, Patricia A. LaBranche, Vic- 
tor F. Lopez, Francis A. Maratea, Kathryn A. 
McGowan, Lauren E. Stachelek, Marion A, 
Streeter, Robert J. Wineberg, and Janice M. 
Wojtowicz. 

The program is coordinated by Miss Mary 
Killeen, RN., who originaliy drafted the anti- 
poverty proposal with Dr, Bellin for submis- 
sion to OEO. Miss Killeen said her journey 
“up the down staircase” with the youth would 
not have been possible without the complete 
backing of parents. 

Dr. Bellin described the growing pains of 
the project and cited the invaluable con- 
tribution of Holyoke Community College 
which collaborated with the Health Depart- 
ment in the work-study project. Former Dean 
John J. Mazeika, and present Dean Victor 
Thomas were applauded for their help. 

Ten of the 16 students recently received 
their associate arts degrees from the college 
upon completion of credits for the past two- 
years study in a special public health cur- 
riculum. Other enrollees will graduate 
shortly. 

GRANTS TOTAL $10,000 


Miss Killeen said with the help of the local 
Horace Smith Fund and federal Education 
Opportunity Grants from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, totaling $10,- 
000, six of the graduates will enter the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts School of Public 
Health next month, Three positions in the 
Civil Service pay plan have been established 
for program graduates who will work for the 
Health Department. 

Of the others one is now working with the 
state air pollution office, one will work at 
Wesson Maternity Hospital blood bank, one 
will become a Job Corps counselor for the 
YWCA and the remaining three will continue 
their studies at Holyoke Community College, 

Dr. Bellin partially explained OEO's in- 
terest in the when he sald the fed- 
eral agency felt if Springfleld’s pilot project 
could succeed, the new positions created 
would open up thousands of jobs for other 
people throughout the country. Shriver said 
the program is “an excellent example of wha’ 
OEO is trying to do in the U. S.“ — 


To Be Sure of the Safety of the Peaceful 
Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, if you will 
look on page 86 of the U.S. News & World 
Report for August 7, you will note the 
locations of the nuclear powerplants in 
operation, being built, and planned. Ap- 
plication of a few population figures will 
disclose that at least half of the Nation's 
total population will be within easy reach 
of at least one of these stations. 

Unfortunately, the general assumption 
is that atomic plants must be situated 
sufficiently far from centers of popula- 
tion to prevent radiation damage in the 
event of an accident. The following para- 
graph appeared in a New York Times 
editorial last May 14: 
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Too many catastrophies have occurred 
after the most solemn assurances that they 
were impossible—from the sinking of the 
unsinkable Titanic to the recent Apollo 
tragedy—to justify rushing approval of any- 
thing so potentially hazardous as a nuclear 
plant in the heart of a city of eight million 
people. 


Is New York or any other city safe 
from fallout merely because the plant is 
Situated a few miles outside the center 
of population? Do city lines or State 
lines stay off the horrible consequences 
of radioactivity that may waft at ran- 
dom according to the whims of air cur- 
rents? Apparently America has been 
lulled into accepting such theory, but 
Congress cannot, in conscience, permit 
fables of this nature to persist if, indeed, 
there is even a scintilla of the danger 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
itself has admitted is present in a reactor. 

In 1957, the AEC estimated that a sin- 
gle accident could cost 3,400 lives, injure 
43,000, and cause property damage of $7 
billion. Is it not about time that these 
figures be updated, in view of the fact 
that today’s reactors are 10 and more 
times the size of the models about which 
the AEC reckoned a decade ago? The an- 
swers can be made available if Congress 
will approve House Joint Resolution 599, 
which I introduced on June 1 to create a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Develop- 
ment to review and reevaluate the exist- 
ing civilian nuclear program of the 
United States. 

Congress needs to know whether the 
AEC is pushing ahead too fast at too 
great a risk. If no danger is involved, 
then it is time to find out why insurance 
companies will not allow the homeowner 
to buy a single dollar’s worth of protec- 
tion against damage that might come 
from an atomic powerplant. 

Parenthetically, might I suggest to my 
colleagues who have labored under the 
illusion that the premiums on their 
homes are an investment against the 
disaster that would come if an accident 
should take place at that atomic plant 
way out in the country and visit radio- 
active material upon your dwelling: go 
home tonight and get out your policies. 
When you find the exclusion clause that 
may be written in relatively small letter- 
ing, then come back here and join me in 
demanding to find out why we are allow- 
ing this wild dash into possible disaster. 
Yes, the Price-Anderson Act provides, 
primarily at the expense of the taxpay- 
ing public, a pot of $560 million to take 
care of such experiences, but that 
amount would not go very far among a 
million or more claimants, At least you 
would not have any local hospital bill, for 
the hospitals—like your home and the 
one next door—would be uninhabitable. 

The delegations from the Middle At- 
lantic States should be particularly in- 
terested in the U.S. News map, for it 
shows that, if the Federal Government 
is indeed subsidizing disaster, our area is 
being subjected to such a proliferation 
of plants that not a single dwelling be- 
tween Buffalo and Washington or Pitts- 
burgh and New York City would be out- 
side the danger zone. The finger of latent 
imperilment also points ominously at 
New England, the Great Lakes States, 
and at California, 

But we are concerned about the safety 
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of every State, every community, every 
citizen, just as we share the grief of those 
families in the far-away Rockies where 
too many miners have been exposed to 
lethal dosages of radiation in the perilous 
pace set by the AEC solely to meet its 
own schedule for producing the fuel nec- 
essary to serve the power reactors they 
are foisting upon an unsuspecting pop- 
ulace. Despite the abnormally high toll 
of uranium miners, there has apparently 
been no cutback in the AEC program, and 
Congress must assume the responsibility 
of determining once and for all why this 
inhuman policy is permitted to persist. 

In this connection I should like to in- 
sert at the conclusion of my remarks a 
column by John Herling in the June 8 
Washington Daily News and an article by 
Thomas O'Toole in the July 27 issue of 
the Washington Post. I also insert the 
full text of an address by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] at the 
American Nuclear Society banquet in 
San Diego on June 13. 

I call attention to the distinguished 
gentleman's endorsement of House Joint 
Resolution 599, and urge our colleagues 
to join in support of a probe into a pro- 
gram that may affect the safety, just as it 
affects the pocketbook, of every Ameri- 
can. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 8, 1967] 
DEATH IN URANIUM 
(By John Herling) 

Suffering in silence is no good if you want 
action, 

Not until 150 factory girls were burned to 
death in the Triangle Shirt Waist fire in New 
York City more than 50 years ago did the 
ste begin to pass protective factory legis- 
lation. The lamentations, the remorse, the 
bitter self-reproaches did not make the dead 
live, but they struck down the obstruction- 
ists. 

Today uranium miners are dying of cancer 
at ten times the rate in normal occupations. 
Over a decade tens of thousands of uranium 
miners have breathed harmful amounts of 
radioactive material. True, this takes place 
some distance from tke metropolitan areas. 
But uranium death in states like Utah, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona and Wyoming is 
just as criminal as violence in the streets. 

The Public Health Service reports this 
rapid climb in the incidence of lung cancer 
among the miners from an odorless gas called 
radon. Of 3415 miners who worked in ura- 
nium mines for more than two years, 63 were 
found by the Health Service to be suffering 
from lung cancer. Based on the degree of ex- 

„ within the next 20 or 30 years be- 
tween 200 and 1000 of the men examined will 
die of this slow death caused by radon. 

Now these men won't go all in a group. 
They will die alone. There will be no jumping 
from windows, no photographers to catch 
the bodies as they fall—but they will be 
dying from criminal negl just as surely as 
those tragic Triangle Shirt Waist girls. 

Thus far only one state, Colorado—where 
most deaths have occurred—recognizes lung 
cancer in miners as an occupational disease 
and pays compensation to families. The in- 
dustry takes her manjand the wife gets the 
money. Some exchange! 

For years, men like Leo Goddman of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department have 
been shouting warnings against the danger 
of radiation hazards. Bearers of bad news, 
from Cassandra down, have never been pop- 
ular. Slowly a union here, a union there has 
joined in the warning. But there has been 
no orchestration of indignation, no concen- 
trated drive to save these miners. 

Now Labor Secretary Wirtz, fed up with 
the tardy movements of the Federal Radia- 
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tion Council, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Defense Department, has moved to 
exercise his powers under the Walsh-Healy 
Act. He has Issued an order withholding gov- 
ernment contracts from mine owners who 
fail to install machinery to freshen air un- 
derground to a safe working level, The oppo- 
sition is giving him a hard time. 

Academic experts—hired out as consul- 
tants to private companies—pooh-pooh the 
Wirtz position that death from cancer in the 
uranium mines can be prevented at some 
extra exepnse. To those who say that his 
standard of safety is too strict and will close 
down a mine, he replies: “The controlling 
question will remain of whether a- looser 
standard will close down a man.” 

To those who protested that the statistical 
evidence is incomplete as to just how many 
have died or will die from lung cancer clearly 
attributable to radium exposure in the ura- 
nium mines, he says; “the controlling reply 
will be that some undeniably have.” 

“If the point is made that there is always 
some human cost of industrial advance, or 
even of normal commerce, the answer is that 
none of it can be condoned. That the ground 
troops, working men and women, paid with 
their lives for the industrial revolution is 
no proper precedent for the technological 
revolution.” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 27, 
1967] 
URANIUM MINE LEVEL or Exposure DECRIED 
(By Thomas O'Toole) 

The Committee for Environmental Infor- 
mation, a non-profit organization founded to 
foster debate on scientific policy, told Con- 
gress yesterday that the new radiation ex- 
posure level recommended for U.S. uranium 
mines is unsafe. 

“Any miner exposed to the new standard 
for eight to 33 years,” the Committee's Dr. 
Malcolm Peterson told the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, “many have double the 
risk of dying of lung cancer than he would 
in some other occupation. Out of every 2000 
miners exposed under the new standard, we 
can expect 10 to die of lung cancer—twice 
the number expected in a similar group in 
the general population.” 

Dr. Peterson was objecting to a recent rec- 
ommendation by the Federal Radiation 
Council that uranium miners be exposed to 
no more than one “working level” of radia- 
tion in their time on the job. 

As defined by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, one “working level“ is the amount of 
alpha radiation (the source in underground 
uranium mines) equal to about 650,000 mil- 
lion electron volts—the same number of al- 
pha rays generated by a small particle ac- 
celerator in operation. 

The decision by the Federal Radiation 
Council to set one working level as the level 
of radiation a miner must not exceed in his 
lifetime came after two years of study by the 
Council staff and 17 years of study by the 
Public Health Service. Its recommendation 
of one working level was made over the ob- 
Jections of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
which wanted to set a limit of three-tenths 
of a working level, 

In past years, the radiation exposure to 
uranium miners went as high as seven 
“working levels,“ a condition most health ex- 
perts believe led to an estimated 115 deaths 
from lung cancer in a mining population 
that was never higher than 5600. 

This is a lung cancer rate almost ten times 
that expected in the general population. 

At last count, the uranium miners were 
being exposed to about 1.7 “working levels” 
of radiation. To get that down to the one 
working level recommended by the Federal 
Radigtion Council, Dr. Peterson said yester- 
day, will cost about $4 million—for the filters 
and fans to improve mine ventilation, for 
protective masks for the miners and for bet- 
ter radiation monitors in the mines as warn- 
ing devices. 
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“Control measures could reduce the work- 
ing level to three-tenths” of the level sug- 
gested, Dr. Peterson said. This would cut 
the exposure to a level at which only min- 
ers working 28 years or longer would re- 
ceive a doubling dose“ —one strong enough 
to double the risk of lung cancer, 

“We would like to suggest.” Dr. Peterson 
sald, “that this Committee (Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy) ask for the figures it will 
cost to lower the risk. How much in dollars 
and cents does it take to outwelgh health?” 

The Committee for Environmental Infor- 
™mation—for whom Dr. Peterson spoke yes- 
terday—is a Natlon- wide group of 1000 scien- 
tists and civic leaders based in St. Louis. 
Formerly known as the Committee for Nu- 
clear Information, it takes no strong stands 
on science policies but pushes for full dis- 
closure of scientific facts. 

Texr or REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN CRAIG 
Hosmer. aT AMERICAN NUCLEAR SOCIETY 
Banquet, San DIEGO, CALIF., JUNE 13, 1967 
I am happy the ANS picked my State for 

{ts meeting this year—and particularly the 

San Diego area because such important prog- 

ress has centered here during the past weeks: 

A giant nuclear desalting plant in which 
San Diego Gas and Electric is a major par- 
tieipant has passed the planning and au- 
thorization stages and will become a reality 
Of meaningful scope in the peaceful applica- 
tion of nuclear resources. 

Also, nearby General Atomics appears to 
have survived its tribulations as the ad- 
vanced converter pioneer in the form of sig- 
nificahtly trouble-free full-power runs at 
the Peach Bottom HTGR. 

I mention these two companies specifically 
due to their geographical proximity. Indeed, 
the entire United States nuclear effort in all 
its ramifications and you, and all the people 
In it, deserve commendation. During these 
Past two short decades since the peaceful 
atom was unwrapped, American free enter- 
Prise in partnership with federal government 
enterprise has racked up an astounding un- 
paralleled record of progress and accomplish- 
ment. 

Of course, at American Nuclear Society 
Meetings things like that are likely to be 
said, One of our critics, Congressman John 
Saylor from deep in the Pennsylvania coal 
country, charges that we are something like 
the man in front of the mirror who mutters 
“how handsome I am.” He has introduced 
H.J, Res. 599 creating “a Federal Committee 
On Nuclear Development to Review and Re- 
evaluate the Existing Civilian Nuclear Pro- 
8rams of the United States.“ His resolu- 
tion would bar from membership on the 
Committee any member of the AEC or the 
Joint Committee—and apparently anyone 
else likely to be predisposed, Personally I 
am strongly supporting the Resolution. If 
the Committee does its job, it can only con- 
firm what we have been telling ourselves all 
Along. 

You are familiar with that splendid record 
and I do not intend tonight to belabor the 
Statistics on new nuclear generating plants, 
Ir enumerate proliferating isotopic appli- 
Cations, or call the roll of peacetime nuclear 
heroes and so on. We are not about to relax 
In our laurels. anyway. I believe a better 
thing to do is to make a brief assessment of 
Where we are in relation to the future, quick- 
ly ‘dentify the players in our game and then 
get into some speculation as to the roles gov- 
ernment and industry are likely to play in 
the future, for they may be different than 
in the past. 

WHERE WE ARE 


So, to the first question: Where are we? 
This is something that really cannot be 
answered quantitatively or in much of any 
Way except by order of magnitude compari- 
son. That comparison, as I see it, pegs us at 
around the early Model T era both in tech- 
ology and as to the peaceful atom's soci- 
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ological acceptance and consequences. We 
have a long way yet to go and a vastly larger 
industry is in the making. The role of gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, logically should 
diminish—but as a practical matter at a 
slower rate than some would like to see. 


WHO THE PLAYERS ARE 


This is apparent when one reviews the cast 
of characters on the nuclear stage represent- 
ing industry, government and the academic 
community: 

Industry: This is the free enterprise ele- 
ment who wants to make a buck. And that is 
a very good goal. It has made America the 
greatest economic force in the world’s his- 
tory. It works just as well with the atom as it 
does with any other industry. The vast num- 
bers of megabucks involved in getting the 
nuclear industry underway with the speed it 
is exhibiting were just not within the sole 
capacity of free, private enterprise to provide. 
It was necessary for government enterprise to 
come up with supplemental support which 
directly and indirectly runs in excess of a bil- 
lion dollars a year. I suspect this government 
enterprise was inspired less by a clear view of 
the peaceful possibilities of the atom than 
it was by a tacit acknowledgment of a kind of 
national guilt complex arising from its initial 
military use. Spearheading swift civilian de- 
velopments probably can be classified in the 
category of an atonement. 

Continued large research and development 
costs to round out the national nuclear power 
capability in the form of advance converters 
and breeders makes continued substantial 
government participation in these areas man- 
datory for another 15 years or more. Of course 
factors like the impact of many civilian de- 
velopments on military weaponry and secu- 
rity, safety, licensing, and regulation and 
other responsibilities will keep government in 
the picture indefinitely, However, not neces- 
sarily with money or control comparable to 
the present. Industry should be given as 
much opportunity as possible to permit eco- 
nomic forces to determine its future without 
regard to unreasonable government interfer- 
ence. An example of what I consider unrea- 
sonable interference is the recent AEC deci- 
sion to put gas centrifuge technology under 
wraps on the theory this will delay nuclear 
weapons proliferation, If IAEA tion is 
good enough to police plutonium, it ought to 
be good enough to police U235. Efforts to un- 
invent the wheel only make the AEC look 
silly. 

Universities: Universities as operators of 
AEC facilities have performed a splendid 
service which I hope will continue. They have 
played an even larger and more yital role in 
the production of Ph D's. This will continue 
both by outright grants of various types and 
by a wide spectrum of research contracts, In 
contrast, I belleve the so-called scientific 
community, as such, with its great public 
prestige and imperial command on federal 
dollars is due for a somewhat harsh awaken- 
ing which I will discuss a little later. 

Government; Government participation in 
civillan atomic affairs has been unique and 
extra-ordinary not just because of the depth 
of involvement legislated by the Atomic 
Energy Act, or because of vast public appro- 
priations, or the extent to which interna- 
tional atomic activities have been fostered or 
the rigid adherence by both Democratic and 
Republican Administrations to an unswerv- 
ing Atoms-for-Peace philosophy. Rather, it 
has been so because of the 
strength and zeal with which both the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission and the Congress, as 
represented by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, first, have pursued their 
responsibilities, AND, second, have, shall we 
say euphemistically, cooperated with each 
other, or say realistically, competed with 
each other. 

The net result is that—with exceptions of 
course—vacuums which might otherwise 
have arisen as to in government participa- 
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tion in civilian nuclear enterprise have been 
rather quickly filled by one or the other of 
these authorities. 

Now it is alleged by some that AEC is pass- 
ing through a menopause of spirit and pur- 
pose. That the objective of the 1946 Atomic 
Energy Act—the development of weapons— 
and the purposes of the 1954 Act—the devel- 
opment of peaceful uses—have been achieved 
and that the Commission should fade away 
and let the market place take over. To that 
let me say we have reached the millennium 
neither In weaponry nor unassisted civilian 
applications. AEC still has plenty of pep and 
nuclear sex appeal. Right now it is even 
taking some anti-monoply birth control pills 
in the form of a comprehensive study of com- 
petition in the industry. More power to it. 
One or two companies dominating the 
field interested only in marketing bread and 
butter types reactors can tend to squelch 
innovation and progress. This situation has a 
parallel in the development of jet aircraft 
engines. Standard piston engine suppliers 
made regular and progressive refinements of 
their products, But the radically innovative 
jet engine emerged from other sources. Com- 
petition prevents monopoly and it fosters 
innovation, AEC's enterprise in going ahead 
with this study will serve the nation well, 

We also hear allegations that the Joint 
Committee is a monolithic structure, akin 
almost to the Kremlin, hell-bent on self per- 
petuation and on ruling the nuclear affairs 
of this country by fear and intimidation, 
None of this do I deny, But, by way of con- 
fession and avoidance, I make my own alle- 
gation that the Committee has been instru- 
mental in pushing many of the accomplish- 
ments which have permitted both industry 
and our national defense to reach their pres- 
ent stage of development. In the future as 
in the past the Committee will seek to insure 
United States preeminence across the entire 
spectrum of nuclear excellence. 

Some people have asked me if all this will 
change drastically in the event the 1968 elec- 
tions put a Republican in the White House 
to control AEC appointments and/or shift 
the JCAE majority and its chairmanship 
from Democratic to Republican. Based on the 
experience of the 1954 election and my own 
notions I would answer that changes there 
would be, but I doubt if they would be 
cataclysmic, For one thing, conditions under- 
lying the cooperatively competitive relation- 
ship between the Commission and the Com- 
mittee are extraneous to political circum- 
stances. For another thing, both the Com- 
mission's operational programs and the Com- 
mittee’s legislative plans are rather long 
range in nature and essentially responsive to 
environmental conditions other than the 
political climate. 

Therefore, whose political star shines 
brightest over Washington after November 
1968 is likely to influence the pace and dimen- 
sion of changes already underway rather than 
to alter precipitously their direction and 
nature. 


FUTURE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT, INDUSTRY, AND 
OTHERS 


In any event these changes will affect the 
relative roles of government and industry and 
others in the future. They must be reckoned 
with by all of us and in the remaining time 
I want to touch lightly on a few of them. 


The scientists 


First let us take inventory on the nuclear 
physicists, chemists and any other disciplines 
to which by any stretch of the imagination 
the adjective nuclear“ could be applied. 
Once the wraps were taken off the Manhattan 
Project and Los Alamos, Hanford, Oak Ridge 
and other names became romantic fantasies, 
the American public engaged in a great love 
affair with science and scientists. The latter 
were figuratively ensconced in a “Temple of 
the Living Gods,” located immediately ad- 
jacent to the Federal Treasury with only 
swinging doors between. Time and the high 
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cost of accelerators and other basic research 
tools have altered circumstances considerably. 

A greater public appreciation has de- 
veloped of the need to encourage and sup- 
port engineers to put to public use the 
knowledge gained by scientists. Where pre- 
viously congressmen and senators worried 
mostly about the proper allocation of pub- 
lic support for basic research between the 
various disciplines, now they worry about 
the allocation between basic research and 
practical developments for public use. It is 
safe to say that the “easy money” days for 
scientists are slipping into history. 

The Government laboratories 


It is also safe to predict that a searching 
examination of what already is known as the 
“government laboratory problem” is in the 
offing. Within the AEC itself the issue is how 
many and what kind of laboratories it 
should operate. Without being specific, I 
think the answer will be less“, not “more.” 
Also within the AEC is the broader issue of 
the logic or illogic of its budgetary and man- 
agement responsibility for large and expen- 
sive basic research programs which are 
loosely atomic related but might more ap- 
propriately come within the province of 
some agency more fundamentally oriented 
toward basic science only. I have in mind 
here the high energy accelerators as well 
as the possibility of revising and enlarging 
the charter of something like the National 
Science Foundation to encompass their 
operation. 

Laboratories operated by the Defense De- 
partment and many other government agen- 
cies are part of this total picture as well as 
the nongovernmental laboratories and uni- 
versities with which extensive research con- 
tracts are maintained. Because the “in- 
house” laboratory problem is government- 
wide and because it is pressing, I think the 
AEC and the JCAE well might take an initia- 
tive in solving it in order both to set a gov- 
ernment-wide example and to prevent AEC, 
if it fails to take early action, from being 
swept into some generalized scheme of reform 
which may not particularly fit Its needs. 

AEC peripheral activities 


Somewhat akin to the laboratory problem, 
because it does involve research as well as 
development, is the issue of how much AEC 
should continue to promote peacetime 
civilian nuclear applications in such fields as 
medicine, biology, food preservation and 
similar activities. Those who sternly predict 
that once government gets into any kind of 
business it never gets out“ must be amazed 
to see how swiftly and voluntarily AEC re- 
linquishes its isotope production activities 
the moment private operators can supply 
the market. The activities from which the 
AEC might recede I am talking about at this 
particular moment, however, fall into a dif- 
ferent category than Isotopes. 

In medicine, biology and like areas we do 
not find a large involvement of private en- 

„ The traditional responsibility has 
been one of government at some level, uni- 
versities, research foundations and so forth. 
So the question really ts, should the AEC be 
financing and the efforts because 
they are nuclear related, or should the AEC 
be urging those who traditionally have ope- 
rated in an area to assume its nuclear related 
aspects as quickly as possible? I favor the 
second alternative. 

In food processing and other applications 
of ionizing radiation by private industry the 
question boils down to the rate of progress 
you want to make as a matter of national 
policy. Perhaps we have tended to overesti- 
mate the economic and prestige rewards 
from moving here at forced draft rather 
than at a pace determined and financed by 
industry itself. 

By way of contrast, space nuclear power 
has just one customer, the government, so 
private enterprise in this area is limited to 
the prime and subcontractor role. The ques- 
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tions government has not satisfactorily an- 
swered respecting it are simply what do we 
want to put in space and when. Space aux- 
ilary nuclear power is another matter. The 
rapid penetration of industry into the ocean 
environment which makes similar power de- 
mands, brings government and industry back 
into partnership on this one. 
Raw materials 

Having just taken you quickly from outer 
space to under the oceans, Id now like to 
take you to Inner space for a moment—into 
the uranium mines from which the nuclear 
industry gets its basic raw material. These 
have been much in the headlines recently 
and the Joint Committee still is in the midst 
of extensive hearings on the uranium miner 
lung cancer problem. In the 1950’s the na- 
tional interest dictated discovery and pro- 
duction of vast quantities of uranium ore. 
The AEC dutifully and very successfully es- 
tablished a program of prizes and incentives 
which accomplished the objective. It has 
done a reasonably good job since of with- 
drawal in favor of private industry as the 
prime force sponsoring additional explora- 
tion. and production. However, from the re- 
cent request of the Colorado Springs Opera- 
tions Office for money to spend on large scale 
geological surveys, ore benefication research 
and the like, I gather that the spirit of bu- 
reaucratic empire building is not entirely 
dead within the AEC. Resurgent activity in 
the mining and milling industry leads me to 
believe, however, that it will be able to sup- 
ply the new surge of yellow-cake demand 
even if Colorado Springs does not get all the 
mioney it asked for. 

In its past efforts to spur uranium produc- 
tion the Commission logically and wisely re- 
frained from attempting to nationalize the 
mining industry or regulate the mines. That 
was recognized as an area of state jurisdic- 
tion and responsibility. On that basis it was 
left to the states. Yet the Joint Committee 
and the Commission because they did so, 
have been subjected to the severe criticism 
that they have been neglectful in the matter 
of radon daughter induced lung cancer 
amongst the uranium miners. As pitiful as 
these cases are, it seems to me that we 
adopted a national philosophy of weaving 
the emerging nuclear industry into our ex- 
isting political, economic and social fabric 
as normally as possible and therefore, that 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz's hasty move 
to put the government into the mines by 
way of Walsh-Healey Act regulation is not 
wise. 


His regulation, according to testimony, is 
impractical and unenforcible, Instrumenta- 
tion does not exist by which the required 3 
working level radon concentrations can be 
monitored. Already the regulation has had 
to be amended to cure defects in the defini- 
tion of the 3 level and to avoid closing down 
all our mines. 

Standards and specifications 


I believe the basic fault in this instance, 
if it can be pinpointed at all, is a lack of 
proper standards to gulde the states in estab- 
lishing their safety regulations. 

In 1959 the Joint Committee attempted to 
create machinery to provide such safety 
guides for exposure to radiation. It gave 
statutory recognition to the Federal Radia- 
tion Council to assure thelr orderly, com- 
prehensive and scientifically sound treat- 
ment, The Council was set up to permit in- 
puts from all the executive agencies having 
talents and responsibilities in the flela— 
AEC, HEW, Labor and others. 

The first major radiation problem the 
Joint Committee recognized and handed 
FRC in 1961 was the development of protec- 
tion action guides covering radioactive fall- 
out. At the time, you will recall, atmospheric 
weapons tests were creating hot spots. In 
this case we got the FRC to come through, 
but it wasnt’ easy. 
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We had to call hearings in both 1962 and 
1963 to keep things moving. We also wrote a 
lot of letters and finally got the protection 
guides in 1964. 

As soon as these were out FRC work was 
directed toward radiation exposure of 
uranium miners. I have no doubt that its 
staff worked hard to come up with the needed 
guides, but it was obvious the progress was 
too slow, Again the Joint Committee Jumped 
in to move things along. As soon as we 
scheduled hearings, the next meeting of the 
Council was moved up to complete action on 
the guides beforehand. This was fine. But 
then things blew apart. FRC met on May 4th 
and there was a split decision. The object was 
to get together again and make one. But. 
somebody lost the script. The Secretary of 
Labor overreacted, bolted and put out his 
proposed regulation. This pre-empted FRC 
action and, even more seriously, the proposed 
‘order by Labor was garbled in a number of 
technical aspects. 

In summary the way we lald things out 
when we passed the statute setting up the 
FRC broke down and something has to be 
done about it. What should be done? Abolish 
the FRC and reorganize the executive to 
handle these problems? Strengthen the FRC 
to take care of this job? Or what? > 

I don't have the answers—only the ques- 
tions. But I do know, as you know, that not 
only safety in the mines, but safety through- 
out the nuclear industry as well as public 
safety depends on getting them. And further, 
that the entire matter of standards and speci- 
fications in the broad sense is critical. to the 
growth and development of the nuclear power 
industry. They are needed by the purchasers 
of reactors. They are needed by the manu- 
facturers and by their suppliers. They are 
needed in order to avoid a breakdown of the 
licensing and regulation process in the face 
of the avalanche of new nuclear power plant 
orders, 

Milton Shaw deserves great credit for zero- 
ing in on this particular problem and work- 
ing with all concerned to come up with some 
of the answers. 


Advanced converters and breeders 


Mention of Shaw's name, of course, brings 
up the bitter issue of the best way to go 
about developing breeder reactors—a pro- 
gram in which private enterprise and govern- 
ment enterprise find themselves in ambigous, 
uneasy, but necessary partnership. Milt wants 
to go the component development route. 
Industry wants a comprehensive approach, 
on the theory its objective is not building 
components, but whole reactors. When listen- 
ing to Shaw I find myself favoring his ap- 
proach and when listening to industry I 
favor its approach. I Uke to feel that this 
is not because I am whishy-washy but be- 
cause I believe that the magnitude of the 
job—and the resources both government and 
industry eventually will devote to it—will 
permit both approaches. 

Nor do I wish, by this emphasis on the 
breeders, to imply any belief that advance 
Converters are in danger of disappearing 
from the mix of nuclear power systems this 
nation and the world eventually will end up 
with. It long has been the custom of a few 
key members of the Joint Committee to 
meet informally with both government and 
industry representatives to exchange views 
on specific major problems. We have listened 
individually to lots of discussion, estimates 
and speculation from burner, advance con- 
verter and breeder proponents. We have 
heard lots about sodium, steam, gas and 
other coolants. I think the time is reason- 
ably close when we should bring them all 
together at a formal hearing and get a better 
fix on when and in what proportion these 
various type of reactors can be expected to 
capture their markets. 


Controlled thermonuclear reactors 


I believe, in evaluating these remarks, we 
cannot neglect the very real possibility that 
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controlled thermonuclear reactors may be in 
the picture, too. The Joint Committee ac- 
tively supports the program and regularly 
endorses an ever increasing budget. Progress 
in understanding and sup Plasma 
instabilities is excellent. It would be reck- 
less to expect a quick breakthrough in CTR. 
But it would be even more reckless to ex- 
pect none at all. When it comes I am certain 
industry will move swiftly to exploit it. 
Plowshare 

Since some of you probably think I am 
Pretty far out on the fringes talking about 
controlled fusion and since my time is about 
exhausted, to conclude I will just switch to 
another area many believe is on the fringes 
but I do not, It is Plowshare. Recently 
EG&G's Herb Grier, wearing his hat as Pres- 
dent of CER Geonuclear Corporation, ex- 
plained why his company, Continental Oil 
and Reynolds Electric are pouring substan- 
tial sums not only into the Gasbuggy Project 
to liberate natural gas locked in hard shale, 
but to set themselves up in the general nu- 
wer rock crushing business on a permanent 
asis. 


Where else, asks Grier can you buy TNT 
for 30 cents a ton? And, how else can you 
stuf kilotons of it underground through an 
eight-inch hole? 

Considering the locked up reserves of nat- 
Ural gas alone, Grier estimates that in five to 
ten years there will be 1,000 shots a year and 
a total of 30,000 shots is needed in the United 
States alone. This is a lot of business. I hope 
the enterprises amongst you will not let CER 
get it all. 

But that is only one area of Plowshare 
Application. It's techniques should be ap- 
plicable to oil as well as natural gas recov- 
ery. As of this week the AEC has a team in 
Pennsylvania looking into the use of Plow- 
Share to create vast underground storage 
Cavities for natural gas imported into that 
State from elsewhere. 

Our old friend Norman Hilberry of Ar- 
gonne Laboratory went to Arizona to retire 
but instead he is developing a scheme to 
Use Plowshare to solve that state's critical 
Water shortage. He would use underground 
Nuclear explosives to deveolp giant catch 

to retain the State's rainfall, 98% of 
Which is otherwise lost to evaporation, 

Then there is the intriguing idea Plow- 
Share heat sinks. Where there is a potential 
thermal pollution from a new power plant, 
before its construction, a Plowshare under- 
ground cavity could be blasted which would 
‘cool down" while the plant is built. Then 

e excess btu's from cooling might be 
dumped in the cavity as an alternative to 
thermal pollution or dissipation from towers. 

people think the heat sink idea might 
even be practical for systems of central heat- 
ing in winter and cooling in summer for en- 
tire cities. I close with these far-out thoughts 
mostly to underscore my estimate that our 
atomic industry today really is still in the 
Model T era and that great opportunities 
and great rewards lie ahead for anyone with 
enterprise. 


Burton B. Roberts, Chief Assistant District 
Attorney, Bronx, N. V., Speaks Out for 
Gun Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is past time 
for Congress to act upon gun control 


legislation, The Washington Post, in a 
timely editorial on August 28, quotes 
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Bronx Chief Assistant District Attorney 
Burton B. Roberts, whose office recently 
made major arrests in connection with a 
private arsenal. The editorial follows: 

A MATTER OF CONVENIENCE 


The Chief Assistant District Attorney of 
the Bronz, N.Y., said a few sensible, astrin- 
gent words the other day for the benefit of 
gun enthusiasts. “It is time,” said Burton B. 
Roberts, we stopped worrying about sports- 
men and started worrying about the great 
majority of the public.” Mr. Roberts’ words 
were spoken at a press conference in connec- 
tion with the discovery by New York police 
of a private arsenal including a submachine 
gun, rifes, shotguns and 250,000 rounds of 
ammunition; four men were charged with 
an assassination plot. 

The interest of the public in this situa- 
tion is an interest of life and death. The 
ease with which criminals and irresponsibles 
can obtain guns in the United States entails 
a dreadful toll in human suffering. Some 
18,000 human beings were shot to death in 
this county during the past year. Many of 
those shootings could have been avoided by 
sensible regulations governing the purchase 
and possession of firearms. 

The interest of sportsmen is an Interest of 
convenience. No one suggests that they 
should not be allowed go into the woods 
in appropriate seasons and enjoy them- 
selves in the slaughter of birds and beasts. 
No one suggests that they should not col- 
lect as many firearms as they please. No one 
suggests that they should be deprived of 
the pleasures of target shooting. No one sug- 
gests that, if they choose to run the risks 
involyed, they should be denied the satis- 
faction of keeping guns around their homes 
for self-protection. 

Sportsmen are simply asked to undergo a 
moderate inconvenience for the sake of the 
general welfare. Under the Administration's 
gun bill, they would be required to make 
their firearms purchases from a licensed 
dealer in the state where they live—and thus 
to forego the convenience of ordering 
by mall. They would be required to identify 
themselves when purchasing a gun in such 
& way as to enable the police to determine 
that they are law-abiding adults. The hard- 
ship involved in this would be as severe as 
that involved in obtaining a license to keep 
a dog or in cbtaining a license to hunt or 
fish. 

It is hard to believe that American sports- 
men would put their convenience ahead of 
the public safety in this matter, Perhaps 
those who presume to speak for them do 
not genuinely represent the views of their 
constitutents. It is time for them to realize, 
in any case, that the American public is 
not going to submit much longer to sense- 
less danger for the mere sake of avoiding a 
minor inconvenience to an intransigent 
minority. Self-interest as well as sportsman- 
ship suggests a reasonable accommodation 
to the general welfare. 


Vietnam Policy Change Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, in a recent editorial, 
traces the expansion of the U.S. air war 
in Vietnam. They question the strategic 
necessity and usefulness of U.S. bombing 
raids near the Chinese border. 
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I believe the military advantage 
gained by our air raids near the Chinese 
border is insignificant compared to the 
threat of Chinese entry into the war. 
Further, this does not appear to be a 
policy which will shorten the war: Our 
increasing military action yields only an 
increasing threat to world peace. 

Our continued expansion of military 
activity in Vietnam has another perhaps 
equally serious consequence. Our present 
economic resources for foreign assist- 
ance are being rapidly consumed by this 
war effort, These resources would be put 
to better use in other areas of our for- 
eign assistance program such as self- 
help projects in technical and agricul- 
tural development. Our goal in foreign 
assistance is to provide the impetus for 
self-sustaining growth in the developing 
nations. Our energies and resources 
a be skillfully directed toward this 
This article is further evidence of 
growing public concern over our actions 
in Vietnam. I suggest that we consider 
the alternative they present, the cessa- 
tion of bombing in North Vietnam. I be- 
lieve this policy change would develop 
into an effective tool for peace. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

WHY VIETNAM Polier SHOULD BE CHANGED 


Last week's expansion of the air war in 
Vietnam was a step in escalation which we 
believe was more dangerous as a provocation 
to China than it was justifiable on even 
strictly military grounds. 

The attacks on targets 10 miles from the 
Chinese border were apparently carried out 
with great precision by highly experienced 
pilots, and it is argued that such attacks 
did not pose a threat to China and were 
strategically necessary, If the destruction of 
those highway and railroad bridges was of 
overriding importance, then perhaps the risk 
could be justified. But experience shows that 
bombing alone will not stop the flow of sup- 
plies and that the Hanoi government is not 
likely to be persuaded by such methods to 
enter into peace negotiations. And while this 
country may assert that attacks near China 
are not a threat to that country, who is to 
say what Peking's attitude will be? 

Air warfare in North Vietnam has also 
brought the United States a long distance 
away from its original goals. The principle of 
American assistance was described by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in a letter to the South 
Vietnamese government in October 1954: 
„ developing and maintaining a strong, 
viable state, capable of resisting attempted 
subversion or aggression through military 
means.” The same intent was expressed in 
other ways on many occasions by Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. 

During the 13 years that followed, Ameri- 
cans came to recognize that the conflict was 
not “conventional” by traditional military 
standards. The public showed adaptability 
to the “flexible response“ concept which 
President Kennedy promoted in the military 
establishment in the early 1960s. i 

It is true that dissent grew as the war 
ground on, particularly as the U.S. role 
changed from advisory to principal combat- 
ant in 1965. But even before then, in Sep- 
tember 1963, President Kennedy expressed 
concern that “Americans will get impatient - 
and say, because they don't like events in 
Southeast Asia or they don't like the govern- 
ment in Saigon, that we should withdraw.“ 
Public support of administration policy was 
even then tempered with frustration over the 
lack of conclusive results. 

But frustration has caused a turn of events 
in quit a different direction than withdrawal. 

The Tonkin Gulf attacks in August 1964 
on U.S. destroyers prompted the first Ameri- 
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can air strikes in the north—limited at that 
point to retaliation against North Vietnamese 
torpedo boats and support facilities. Six 
months later, in response to Vietcong attacks 
on U.S. bases, the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced the initiation of “joint retaliatory 
attacks” on barracks and staging areas in 
North Vietnam, 

Thus the bombing in the north began: 
with great restraint at first, but on a scale 
which this year ascended to include the 
Hanoi-Haiphong area and now the border 
near China. 

U.S, involvement seems no longer based 
simply upon helping the Saigon government 
to “resist subversion and aggression.” It has 
grown from limited retaliation above the 
north-south boundary line (the 17th parel- 
lel) into a campaign of increased devasta- 
tion in North Vietnam. 

We believe this is a policy which will not 
shorten the war; which exposes the United 
States to charges of aggression; and which 
needlessly raises the threat of confrontation 
with Communist China, 

But a pronounced change in that policy— 
for example a cessation of all bombing above 
the 19th parallel—might well provide a basis 
for moving toward some kind of reasonable 
settlement. Pleas for this kind of approach 
have come from many directions: in vitup- 
erative terms from North Vietnam and its 
allies, but also from responsible U.S. and 
foreign critics, and from some South Viet- 
nemese political leaders as well. 

There is much to be gained and little to be 
lost by such a change in policy. It should 
be tried. 


Philadelphia School Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to offer for the Record a story which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, August 15, by Paul F. Levy, 
and editorials in both that newspaper 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer which 
followed. 

There is little a Congressman can add 
except, perhaps, a touch of his own pride 
in his community and those of its leaders 
who are steering it along a progressive 
direction. 

The material referred to follows: 
[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin Aug. 15, 1967] 

FEDERAL Stupy FINDS “DRAMATIC REFORM" IN 
Schools HERE—PHILADELPHIA LEADS Big 
CITIES, REPORT Says 

(By Paul F. Levy) 

WasnNorow— The Philadelphia school 
system was described today in a federal 
study of urban education as being in the 
midst of “the most dramatic revolution in 
a city school system in the post-war period.” 

Lavishing praise on the school reform 
movement of the past several years and the 
leadership of former Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth as president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the study reports: 

“Today, the Philadelphia school system is 
moving rapidly towards major improve- 
ments.” 

“That so much has been accomplished in 
so short a time, is a remarkable feat for a 
school board whose heritage had been one of 
the most backward large-city school systems 
in the country.” 
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TWO YEARS OF RESEARCH 

The organizational changes that have 
taken place in the Philadelphia system, the 
study adds, “are more widespread and far- 
reaching than have been experienced in any 
large school system in the country.” 

The still unpublished 310-page report was 
prepared for the Federal Office of Education 
by three New York educators after two years 
of research into the school systems in Phila- 
delphia and five other large cities. 

Entitled, “investigation of fiscally inde- 
pendent and dependent city school dis- 
tricts," the study also examines the school 
systems of Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York and St. Louis. 

SHORT PERIOD OF REFORM 


Recognizing the short period of reform in 
the Philadelphia school system, the report 
explains: “Though the extent of actual 
change thus far has been relatively limited, 
the nature of the accomplished change, how- 
ever, is highly significant, 

“By moving outside the community for 
new and needed expertise, by seeking out 
and providing mechanisms for encouraging 
community involvement and by ploneering 
in long-range planning and evaluation, the 
Philadelphia board has set the stage for 
changes yet to come.” 

Despite the praise, the study, completed 
June 30, recognizes a number of areas where 
Improvement is still seriously needed. 

vx FACTO SEGREGATION 

They include: 

De facto segregation: While recognizing 
improvements, and the problems inherent in 
big citles today, the study notes: 

“Philadelphia schools were hardly pioneers 
in pressing for integrated education. As late 
as 1953, Philadelphia schools were segregated 
„following residential patterns in all 
northern cities, the school system remained 
de facto segregated as it still is today.“ 

The teacher's union: Pointing out that 
Philadelphia has had a teacher's union since 
1965, and that like all teacher's unions it 
has been primarily concerned with salaries 
and conditions of employment, the study 
adds: 

“In New York City and Philadelphia, the 
union contract tends to contribute to a lack 
of flexibility in educational policy ... thus 
far, the role of (all the teachers’) unions is 
one of limiting flexibility and stifilag inno- 
vation (and) as contracts become more ex- 
tensive, this trend will probably be intensi- 
fied.” 

SIX-YEAR BUILDIING PLAN 

School reorganization; g that 

“little has been done in any of the cities” 
to change the pattern of elementary, junior 
and senior high schools to make them more 
comprehensive, the study says of Philadel- 
phia: 
“Philadelphia has a six-year building pro- 
gram (1967-72) which is geared toward a 
7-44 pattern of grade organization . . the 
four-year high school is referred to as com- 
perhensive,’ but no particular budgeting of 
programming has been developed to indi- 
cate how the four-year comprehensive high 
school will differ from the three-year high 
school, except for the addition of the ninth 
grade.” 

Educational parks: Discussion of educa- 
tional parks, where elementary, junior and 
senior high schools are grouped in a campus 
arrangement, are under discussion almost 
everywhere, but actually in the planning 
stage in Philadelphia and New York, the 
study notes, adding: 

NO PARKS FORESEEN 

“Philadelphia is planning a study for three 
proposed parks; administrators interviewed 
conceded that there would probably be no 
parks built.” 

The study, by Marilyn Gittell, of the City 
University of New York; T. Edward Hollander, 
of the Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 
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and Public Administration of CCNY, and 
William S. Vincent, of the Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College, skips the usual cri- 
teria for such analysis (per pupill cost, 
pupil-teacher ratio) for an analysis of new 
methods and willingness of the school gys- 
12 to change in the light of modern prob- 
ems. š 

"The forces that contributed to the decline 
of the public school systems are the same in 
all large urban systems,“ the study explained. 

PROCESS OF CHANGE 


“What differentiates Philadelphia from 
other large cities is not the need for reform, 
but the fact that reform seems to be taking 
place. s 
“More important in some respects than the 
change itself is the process of change.” 

The three authors review in detail the sorry 
history of Philadeiphia’s educational past; 
its unwillingness to spend money, its con- 
servative outlook, its political and financial 
dependence on the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. 

Over the years, the report charges “little 
was done beyond the routine minimum op- 
eration of the school system. 

“As a result of inadequate spending and 
insulation from the community, and political 
control, the Philadelphia public school sys- 
tem in the 1960s was among the poorest 
urban systems in the country.” 

TAX POWER TRANSFER 

The study dates the “renaissance” of the 
Philadelphia school system from July 31, 
1963, when the State Legislature, over oppo- 
sition from the existing school board, the 
teacher's union, City Council and the mayor, 
transferred school taxing power from the 
state to the city. 

“The law set in motion,” the three edu- 
cators say, "a series of changes that altered 
radically the distribution of power within 


the system and set the potential for wide- 


spread school reform.“ 

The civil rights movement, the study says, 
played a “significant role” in bringing about 
the changes, “initially by pointing to the 
overcrowded conditions in the Philadelphia 
schools and subsequently by joining with 
other groups to achieve school reform,” 

OVERCROWDED CLASSES 

The study adds: 

“Although parents of school children may 
not have been aware of the poor quality of 
instruction or the inbred bureaucracy that 
administered Philadelphia's school system, 
they could not fail to notice the overcrowded 

and deteriorated buildings in which 
their children received their education. 

“And if the inadequacies of the school 
plant escaped notice of white parents in out- 
lying areas of the city, they did not escape 
the notice of civil rights leaders who saw in 
the severely overcrowded ghetto schools a 
major effect of de facto segregation.” 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin, Aug, 16, 1967] 
PRAISE FoR THE SCHOOLS 


The praise given Philadelphia’s public 
school system in a U.S. Office of Education 
report is, as welcome as it is, chiefly a recog- 
nition of the determination of the city's 
school officlals—and its people—to right the 
wrongs of years of neglect. 

The credit for what the federal study de- 
scribes as the renaissance in the public 
schools can, to a degree unmatched in other 
cities, be shared by the people. It was the 
city’s voters who, organizing at neighbor- 
hood levels, crusaded effectively for the adop- 
tion of a “home rule” school charter, pres- 
sured for changes in the taxing system and 
who have supported ballot questions to help 
the School Board with its admittedly mas- 
sive financial burden. 

This strong community support for qual- 
ity education is especially notable since a 
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high proportion of the city’s young people 
attend other than public schools, Worthy of 
note, too, is the fact that the people have 
indicated a gretaer willingness to bear the 
cost of providing a good education than their 
elected representatives and political leaders 
have shown in seeking needed taxing meas- 
ures. 

Throughout the federal study, two years 
in preparation, was commendation for the 
organizational and structural innovations 
undertaken in the public schools here under 
the direction of Richardson Dilworth, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. 

There is also, however, a realistic acknowl- 
edgement that much needs to be done and 
that there are faults and weaknesses still 
Present in the system. Thus, the praise can 
be compared with that given a runner at the 
start of a race—a race that Js certain to be 
& long, tiring and challenging one. 

This acknowledgement for effort should 
provids Philadelphians with a realization 
that their public schools are, as the report 
states, “moving rapidly toward major im- 
provements.” Hopefully, too, it will give 
school officials added support in their quest 
for the local, state and federal funds that are 
Necessary now and will be necessary for years 
to come to continue the “dramatic revolu- 
tion” now underway in Philadelphia public 
schools. 


{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, Aug. 
17, 1967] 
Procrrss IN Our Pusuiic SCHOOLS 

Philadelphis's public school problems are 
broad in scope and difficult to solve. There 
will be no easy, overnight solutions, But 
Progress is being made. 

It is encouraging and gratifying that this 
Progress has been recognized and applauded 
in a report compiled by a team of experts 
tor the U.S. Office of Education. After mak- 
ing a two-year comparative survey of public 
school systems in six of the Nation's largest 
Cities, the study group concluded that 
changes for the better in Philadelphia are 
“more widespread and far-reaching than 
have been experienced in any large school 
System in the country.” 

The praise is tempered with reminders 
that much remains to be done and that re- 
cent improvements in public education here 
Were preceded by years of stagnation and 
neglect. Well-deserved credit is given to the 
new Board of Education, under the leader- 
ship of Richardson Dilworth, that took of- 
fice less than two years ago. 

„That reform has come to the Philadel- 
Phia schools is clear, and that it is directly 
identified with Mr. Richardson Dilworth, the 
new board chairman, and his perception of 
his role as a change agent, is clearer still,” 
the report said. 

There is no cause for complacency. The 
Survey team wes critical as well as lauda- 
tory. It emphasized that progress, though 
commendable, is just beginning. Goals are in 
sight. not attained, 

They cannot be reached without adequate 
financial backing. The report should provide 
timely reading for members of the State 
Legisiature and City Council as the Board 
of Education’s revenue package moves to- 
ward adoption and implementation. 


Who Cares About the Consumer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
Many items of legislation coming before 
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the Congress which do not affect each of 
us personally and directly. 

But each of us is a consumer and we 
are vitally interested in being protected 
in making our purchases. 

Miss Betty Furness, special assistant 
to the President on consumer affairs, has 
made an important speech on this sub- 
ject. I commend it to my colleagues and 
include it in the RECORD: 

Wo Cares ABOUT THE CONSUMER? 

Iam glad to be in Los Angeles and to meet 
with so many consumers from our Western 
States and Guam. I looked forward to this 
event for many reasons, but chiefly because: 

I like to think of myself as a forward- 
looking Democrat who doesn’t leave all the 
action to my fellow Democrats: 

I speak as the consumer’s representative 
in Government, which means that I speak as 
your representative, because we are all con- 


sumers: 

And most importantly, I am an American 
interested in the future of all Americans 
and the best possible way to insure that 
future. 

On all counts, I am fortunate to be here, 
because it gives me a chance to get to know 
you, to let you know what I am doing in 
Washington, and to ask for your help In get- 
ting it done. 

I know I will have your strong support. 
Many of you have been active on the con- 
sumer front in your own states, forming your 
own consumer organizations. 

You also haye consumer and fraud pro- 
tection agencies in the offices of some of 
your Attorneys General. 

But what I would really like to see is 
strong consumer representation—a Consumer 
Counsel—at the official state level, the way 
you once had here in California under the 
leadership of Governor Brown. 

Too bad that office has now lost its punch. 

But the consumers of this country have 
not lost theirs. 

They are gaining in strength, and today 
I want to talk about this consumer strength, 
which means that I want to talk about peo- 
ple—about the housewife and the business- 
man, the farmer and the factory worker, the 
teenager and the senior citizen—about you 
and me and our friends and families. For 
there isn't a single person who isn’t a con- 
sumer. 

A child playing with a toy is a consumer. 
A motorist buying gas is a consumer. 80 is 
the housewife in a department store and 
the elderly man at a drug counter. 

We are consumers from the time we turn 
off our alarm clocks in the morning until we 
turn off the lights at night, and then we are 
consumers of sheets and pillows and blank- 
ets and beds. 

And so, when I say that I speak on behalf 
of the consumer, I speak on behalf of 200 
million Americans who buy, eat, wear or 
use something every day of their lives. 

Never before have they made the Govern- 
ment so conscious of their existence as 
consumers. 

Never before has Congress passed so many 
consumer bills in so short a time—or has 
had so many consumer bills to consider. 

Now what has happened to bring all this 
about? 

Obviously, a great deal has happened. We 
can't say that the consumer has been dis- 
covered, because Federal action to protect 
him is not new—it's been going on for nearly 
a hundred years. And occasionally his pres- 
ence has been felt. 

During the Depression, some of you may 
recall, President Roosevelt established a 
Consumer Advisory Board to help revive the 
economy. There also was consumer repre- 
sentation in the war-time Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

So we can't say that the consumer is a 
recent discovery, but we can say that he has 
been rediscovered, and that what is new is 
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the representation he now has at the top- 
most levels of government, 

Before President Johnson appointed a Spe- 
cial Assistant for Consmer Affairs and es- 
tablished the President’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests, with a new Consumer Ad- 
visory Council, the consumer, as such, was 
still pretty much of a lightweight in Goy- 
ernment, 

He had been well represented, of course, 
as a businessman, a farmer, a lawyer, doc- 
tor, and so on but as a consumer he had 
had to take a back seat. 

The longer he sat there the more dis- 
gruntled he became. And his wife who did 
far more buying than he did, was an even 
more dissatisfied customer. 

As President Johnson observed in his Mes- 
sage to Congress in 1964: 

“The American housewife—the major 
American consumer—cannot help but feel 
confused, and too often unheard; as she 
*** 

e ” 

And he pledged to come to her aid and the 
aid of all consumers with new legislation 
and new administrative actions. 

What developed was a mutual effort on 
the part of Government, enlightened busi- 
ness leadership and consumer organizations 
to assure that the best practices of the 
American marketplace became the common 
practice. 

‘The effort gained momentum. It also 
gained of much-needed legislation. 
The 89th Congress passed: 

The Truth-in-Packaging Act which tells 
the buyer exactly what's in the package, 
how much it weighs and who made it; 

The Child Protection Act which safeguards 
our youngsters against death or injury from 
dangerous toys. 

The Traffic and Highway Safety Act to cut 
down on our heavy death tolls; 

An additional insurance protection for the 
millions of Americans who place their 
savings on deposit. 

Actually, there was not a single piece of 
domestic legislation that did not benefit the 
consumer. 

Medicare was a “must” for our elderly 


problems and gives them hope for a better 
life. 
‘The overall impact of the new Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and, 
more recently, the new Department of 
‘Transportation, is far-reaching and obvious. 

And laws to reduce air and water pollution 
are promoting everybody's health and wel- 
tare. Just last month the Senate unanimous- 
ly. passed a bill proposed by President John- 
son to further reduce air pollution. And ef- 
forts are being made by Democratic Con- 
gressmen to give us cleaner water, to provide 
a better environment for all of us. 

In short, every domestic program is, in a 
very real sense, directed toward the con- 
sumer. We have been very fortunate in hay- 
ing strong domestic programs that have 
brought us unprecedented benefits. - 

As a Nation, our standard of living has 
never been higher. 

In less than four years, we have seen these 


Over 6 million more Americans are at work. 
And they have better jobs and better paying 
jobs than ever before. 

Wage and salary payments are up 33 per- 
cent. 

Real per capita income after taxes has in- 
creased 17 percent, a gain larger than in the 
preceding 8 years. 

The net financial wealth of American fam- 
iliec has risen $150 billion. 

Four million people have moved out of 
the poverty income group. 

With all these gains some people might 
say, what's the consumer got to complain 
about? The answer is that prosperity has 
brought a whole new set of problems. For 
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most Americans, they are the problems of 
abundance, and they are very real. 

Sweeping changes in merchandising, in 
distribution and in selling have changed our 
shopping patterns and our buying habits. 
Technological progress is affecting the homes 
we buy, the appliances we use, foods we eat 
and the medicines we take. Drug counters 
display “remedies” for everything from 
“nervous indigestion” to “tired blood.” What 
is “tired blood,” anyway? 

Countless new products, and new forms 
of old ones, vie for our attention and our 
dollar, On the market is the widest range 
of quality goods ever offered for sale in this 
country. Which do we choose? Which is the 
best buy for our money? 

Fortunately, American business has re- 
sponded to many of our problems with its 
usual flair and ingenuity. Private enterprise 
does its job remarkably well! But in some 
areas there is room for improvement—for 
protection against unsafe products and mis- 
leading information—the deceitful practices 
of the few that can undermine the honesty 
of the many. 

In some areas, things are not always what 
they seem to be. 

Many people—particularly elderly cou- 
ples—are attracted to advertisements offer- 
ing inexpensive retirement homesites. The 
interstate mail order sales of such land runs 
into many millions of dollars each year. Most 
buyers get what they pay for, but too often, 
our senior citizens find they have wasted 
much of their life savings on a useless plece 
of desert or swampland. 

This is a cruel hoax. 

But even worse is the sale of worthless 
medical devices. 

Some artificial eyes have resulted in serious 
infection. Useless heating and vibrating ma- 
chines have caused the ill to squander their 
money and delay pursuit of effective treat- 
ment. X-ray machines, which could have been 
properly safeguarded at little cost, have 
emitted excessive doses of radiation. And de- 
fective nails and screws for bone repair have 
required repeated operations to correct the 


We have today no accurate records of medi- 
cal device failures, no legislation to insure 
the effectiveness of these devices before they 
are sold and used. In some states, toilet 
valves must meet as many as five different 
standards before they are installed, but ar- 
tificlal heart valves require no standards 
whatsoever, 

And standards seem to be lacking in some 
of our clinical laboratories, at our meat coun- 
ters, in clothing and household furnishings, 
and in some of our electric appliances and 
cooking utensils. 

Most clinical laboratories give us accurate 
and outstanding services. But some don't. 
Studies show that one out of every four 
diagnostic tests conducted by clinical labora- 
tories may be wrong. This means that we 
could be treated for a disease we don't have 
or, worse yet, not treated for a disease we 
do have. 

Must we wait for another disaster—such 
as the patent medicine scandal of the thirties 
or a thalidomide tragedy before we pass effec- 
tive laws? 

Consider the meat we buy: Each of us 
eats on the average of 165 pounds a year. 
We assume that all of it has been inspected, 
but has it really? Nearly 15 percent of the 
fresh meat supply and almost 25 percent of 
processed meat products—millions of tons of 
meat—are not subjected to the high stand- 
ards of our Federal inspection program be- 
cause the meat does not enter into inter- 
state commerce. While some of this meat is 
inspected under State and local programs, 
most of it receives no inspection at all. Is the 
average housewife aware of this when she 
buys some “ground round” or a roast for her 
family? I doubt it. 
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And I doubt that we always know what 
we are buying when we buy clothes, or baby 
blankets, or drapes or upholstery fabrics. 
With all the apparent regulations, we still 
may wind up with a fire-trap. Unhappily 
many people do. Every three hours one per- 
son dies because a dress, shirt or robe went 
up in flames. 

In addition, powermowers, washing ma- 
chines, power tools and cooking utensils 
cause over 400,000 accidents a year. Do we 
know where the hazards lie? Do we know 
what precautions to take? 

The list of things that are not always what 
they seem to be also includes fraudulent 
activity in pension welfare plans, certain 
inequities in mutual funds, and of course, 
consumer credit, 5 

Nearly everybody buys on credit. 

Outstanding consumer credit today totals 
$95 billion, of which 675 billion is install- 
ment plan credit. 

Credit has become a way of life in this 
country, and many of us would be hard- 
pressed without It. Ask any young couple just 
getting started in a new home. Ask any 
family struck by serious illness or other fi- 
nancial setbacks. Ask yourselves. Would you 
have been able to afford that new car or that 
new heating unit for your house if you 
hadn’t been able to spread your payments 
over a period of time? 

Credit is a convenience, and we all haye 
learned to use it. Unfortunately some of us 
are not using it as wisely as we should. Here 
are two prize examples: é 

A man bought a record player for $123.88. 
He was given a coupon book which called 
for 24 monthly payments of $17.50. The rate 
turned out to be 229 percent @ year—or more 
than twice the cost of the record player. 

A housewife bought a $300.00 sofa from a 
door-to-door salesman. She was told pay- 
ments would be $12 every two weeks for two 
years. The salesman didn’t mention the fi- 
nance charge of $324 and the annual rate of 
107 percent. 

Not surprising that the interest costs on 
consumer credit alone amounted to nearly 
$13 billion last year! 

But we don’t have to be mathematicians to 
people are unaware of their share in it. They 
don't know how much they are actually pay- 
ing for that television set, or that electric 
mixer or the family car they bought on credit. 
And the reason they don’t know is because 
charges often are stated in confusing or mis- 
leading terms. They would have to be ad- 
vanced mathmeticians to figure it out. 

But we don’t have to be mathmeticians to 
figure out what to do about it. Our course of 
action should be very clear. 

From a consumer's standpoint, we must 
build a world in which things actually are 
what they seem to be or what they are 
claimed to be. 

We can go a long way toward accomplish- 
ing this lf Congress will pass the legislative 
proposals submitted by President Johnson 
in his Consumer Message this year. 

We need Congressional action to give us 
what the President has proposed: 

Greater safeguards against fraudulent land 
deals and dangerous and unreliable medical 
devices. 

Stronger programs for meat inspection 
within each state; 

Establishment of a National Commission 
on Product Safety; 

Prevention of gas pipeline failures and the 
kind of electric power blackouts we had in 
New York and New England in 1965, and 
again in Philadelphia this year; 

Additional safeguards for mutual fund in- 
vestors. 

As you know, the Senate has acted favor- 
ably on three other Administration pro- 
posals. 


It voted to establish a National Fire Re- 
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search and Safety Program in an effort to 
cut the high death toll and property losses 
from fires. 

It unanimously passed amendments to 
strengthen the Flammable Fabrics Act and 
give us added protection against unreason- 
able risks. ; 

It also passed unanimously—by a vote 
of 92 to 0—the President's Truth-in-Lend- 
ing proposal. This was a great victory for 
the consumer. Final passage of the bill will 
provide him with the actual dollars and cents 
cost of installment buying. It will enable 
him to shop more wisely for credit. We can 
only hope that the House will take similar 
action soon. 

But we can get that action only if the 
people of this country let their Congress- 
men know they want it. The job can't be 
done in Washington alone. It will require 
total effort. And every one here today who 
goes home and writes to his Congressmen in 
favor of Truth-in-Lending and gets his fam- 
ily and friends to write will help to bring 
this legislation closer to passage. 

I am very aware that many of you have 
studied legislation and have taken action 
through Operation Support Programs in Call- 
fornia, Colorado, Washington and other west- 
ern states. 

Already, the work of all your women's 
groups, speakers, conferences and state-wide 
committees has had its effect. So do not 
stop now. Every voter should make his voice 
heard, 

After all, the legislative proposals sub- 
mitted by the President comprise the most 
ambitious and most comprehensive consum- 
er's program a President has ever presented 
to Congress. For this reason, our efforts to 
help him get it passed should also be vast 
and comprehensive. 

And the first thing we must do is see to 
it that the American people know about the 
program and what's in it. We must start a 
vigorous grass-roots campaign to let every- 
body know that the legislation the President 
wants—and which you and I and so many 
other Americans want—is legislation that 
will insure the economic well-being and 
safety of all of us. 

And we must make it very clear that all 
this interest in the consumer is not in the 
interest of any special group. It is in the 
interest of families as well as individuals, of 
farm people as well as city people, of factory 
workers as well as professional people. 

It is in everybody's interest, and so it is in 
the American interest. 

That does not mean that we should not 
take pride in what has been done thus far. 
I have today mentioned only a few of the 
great achievements of President Johnson's 
Administration, and these achievements have 
gained for us millions of satisfied customers. 

But we probably all prefer the dreams of 
the future to the history of the past. And 
that is why we are here, We are here to make 
some of those dreams come true in 1968, 

A big step forward would be if you began 
right now to let the people know which Party 
really has their interests at heart. Which 
Party really cares about the consumer. 

Would it be the Republican Party which, 
in its 1964 Platform pledged “an end to 
power-grabbing regulatory actions and 
the ceaseless pressing by the White House, 
the Food and Drug Administration and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to dominate con- 
sumer decisions in the markét-place,” mean- 
ing, of course, let the consumer beware? Or 
would it be the Democratic Party which, in 
both its 1960 and 1964 Platforms, pledged 
effective Government representation and 
protection for consumers? And is helping 
them get it? 

Which Party has the most satisfied 
customers? 
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An Active Citizenry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the crisis in 
our cities demand the attention and de- 
voted efforts of all our citizens. I am 
pleased that the Great Neck North 
Democratic Committee, Great Neck, N. V., 
in my congressional district, has taken 
&n active interest in our urban problems. 

As I have said previously on the floor 
of the House, it is necessary for us to 
reexamine our imperatives and work to- 
ward alleviation of the oppressive condi- 
tions in our urban ghettos. Progress in 
this struggle for decency requires reason 
and rejects violence. These important 
Points are articulated in a recent resolu- 
tion passed by the Great Neck North 
Democratic Committee. Because of the 
Quality and importance of this resolution, 
I wish to include it in the Recorp under 
leave to extend my remarks: 

Whereas, riots, killing, arson and looting 
have erupted in recent days in the cities 
across our Nation; and 

Whereas, there is a sizable segment of our 
Citizenry still subjected to grave inequalities 
and gross indignities; and 

Whereas, the democratic principles of this 
Nation must demonstrate that justice and 
equality go hand in hand with law and order 
and that all men are to be equal before the 
law and the society which creates the law, 

Now, therefore, the Great Neck North 
Democratic Committee docs: 

1. Resolye, that written protests be sent 
to Congress for its irresponsible acts in re- 
Jecting needed socio-economic legislation 
aimed at aiding our impoverished ghetto 
Areas, as exemplified by the defeat of the Rat 
Bill, while at the same time voting to ap- 
Propriate tens of millions of dollars to con- 
Struct an unneeded fish aquarium, peanut 
laboratory and other such insipid projects 
in a time when human needs are so wanting. 

2. Resolve, that this membership organize 
A standing committee to detall steps to rally 
Public support for the immediate implemen- 
tation of such worthy programs as slum 
Clearance, urban renewal, and job guaran- 
tees to have the highest priority, and to be 
financed not only by public funds and public 
agencies, appropriated and established for 
that single purpose, but also by creating tax 
and other incentives for those members of 
Private industry who will commit their money 
and resources to such ends 

3. Resolve that violence, murder, mayhem 
and anarchy, no matter what the ostensible 
Cause, be unequivocably repudiated and re- 
jected as repugnant to this Nation's ideals, 
Principals and desires; and that, the respon- 
Able Negro leadership of Martin Luther King, 
Jr, A, Philip Randolph, Roy Wilkins and 
Whitney M. Young, Jr. be praised for their 
Aflirmance that there is no injustice 
Which justifies .. destruction 

4. Further resolve, that the AME, Zion 
Church's resolution, with its more than one 
Million members, condemning the concept of 
Black Power be endorsed. 

5. Further resolve, that the reckless, 
hysterical and anarchial words, acts and mis- 
leadership of the Black Power advocates H. 
Rap Brown, Stokely Carmichael, Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, and Floyd B. McKisseck, all of 
Whom encouraged the recent race riots which 
reflected a complete disregard for the rights 
ot this Nation's people, be strongly con- 
demned. 
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Dr. Harry L. Arnold Retires After 46 Years 
of Medical Practice in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
August 14, 1967, issue of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin carried the news that one 
of the founding partners of Honolulu's 
famed Straub Clinic, Dr. Harry L. Ar- 
nold, would retire at the age of 80 fol- 
lowing 46 years of active practice in 
Hawaii. 

In an engaging interview with Dr. Ar- 
nold on the eve of his retirement, Star- 
Bulletin Reporter Tomi Knaefier elicited 
from this distinguished physician his ob- 
servations on a wide range of subjects. 
Her article reflects the many talents of 
this longtime leader in the island medi- 
cal profession, and I know that my col- 
leagues will read of his contributions to 
his profession and to his adopted State 
with tremendous interest and apprecia- 
tion. 

Dr. Arnold was born in Owosso, Mich., 
and graduated from the University of 
Michigan Medical School. He had in- 
tended to make his career that of an 
Army doctor, however, after serving in 
Hawaii in 1919, he decided to resign his 
commission and join the Straub Clinic 
in Honolulu. Dr. Arnold recalled that in 
the early days of the clinic, there were 
five doctors seeing 100 patients a day, 
whereas today there are 50 clinic doctors 
with well over 1,000 patients seen daily. 

Since the early 1920's, Dr. Arnold has 
served as president of the Honolulu 
County Medical Society, the Territor- 
ial—now Hawaii—Medical Association, 
chief of medicine and chief of staff at 
Queen's Hospital, and he is now serving 
as the president of Leahi Hospital's 
board of trustees for the 20th consecu- 
tive year. This energetic octogenarian 
has also rendered service on numerous 
committees in the Island State. Dr. Ar- 
nold has authored several articles and 
textbook chapters, principally in the field 
of thoracic surgery, and his book on 
Hawaii plantlife is scheduled to be re- 
printed soon. 

It is good to know that Dr. Arnold will 
continue his association at Straub Clinic 
as @ consultant in internal medicine, He 
commented, however, that much of his 
new-found leisure will be spent in the 
enjoyable pursuits of orchid culture, 
woodwork, and reading. 

I know that all those who know and 
admire Dr. Arnold will join me in ex- 
pressing aloha and best wishes to him 
and to his wife, Meda, during these 
meaningful retirement years. 

It is a pleasure to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at this point the arti- 
cle, “Dr. Arnold Retires at 80,” which ap- 
peared in the August 14, 1967, issue of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 

Ar STRAUB CLINIC 46 Years: Dr, ARNOLD RE- 
TIRES aT 80 
(By Tomi Knacfier) 

Dr. Harry L. Arnold, one of the founding 

partners of the Straub Clinic, retired from 46 
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of active practice today, a day after 
his 80th birthday. 

He will, however, continue his association 
with the clinic as a consultant in internal 
medicine. 

“And that's a laugh,” he said in an inter- 
view on the eve of his retirement. “That 
bunch of kids (young Straub doctors) won't 
need to consult me for anything. Those kids 
make me feel like the hen that sat on duck 
eggs and then watched with amazement as 
the ducklings walked into the water.” 

Dr. Arnold was born in Owosso, Michigan 
and was graduated from the University of 
Michigan Medical School. He was “literally 
in horse and buggy practice” in the tiny ham- 
let of Henderson for five years before re- 
ceiving a commission in the Army. 

He said, “ I had every intention of making 
the Army my career” when he was sta- 
tioned in Hawall in 1919, but he resigned two 
years later to join the clinic because “here 
was the chance to practice medicine the way 
I wanted to—no obstetrics and no kids, just 
internal medicine.” 

Back in those days, he recalled, the clinic 
had five doctors and it was “a big day when 
we had 100 patients. Now, there are 50 clinic 
doctors and they see well over 1,000 patients 
daily.“ 

The tall, lean physician has long been a 
leader in the Island medical profession. He 
served as president of the Honolulu County 
Medical Society in 1928, head of the Terri- 
torial (now Hawaii) Medical Association a 
decade later, chief of medicine at Queen's 
Hospital in 1939 and chief of staff in 1954, 
both of which he retained until 1957. 

He was elected to Leahi Hospital's Board of 
Trustees in 1931 and is now serving as its 
president for the 20th consecutive year. 

He was also an active member of numer- 
ous committees, and as if all that weren't 
enough, he authored several articles. 

His principal writings are three chapters 
in a textbook on thoracic surgery by the late 
Dr. George Straub, founder of the clinic, and 
his authoritative “Poisonous Plants of Ha- 
wail,” written in 1942 and scheduled to be 
reprinted soon by Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany. 

Funny thing about that book,” Dr. Arnold 
related, we sold more of it in Florida than 
here because just about all the plants mem- 
tioned also grow there.” 

Plants, particularly orchids, woodwork and 
reading are what will occupy his retirement 
years, which he welcomes, rather than 
dreads, 

He said, “I've been trying to retire for 
years, but one thing or another has come 
up. I’ve been retiring by degrees and now 
I plan to do what comes naturally, I won't 
do anything that I don’t want to.” 

He has flowered three noteworthy varieties 
of orchids. His woodwork has included prize- 
winning dishes, bowls and other objects and 
in recent years, he has been specializing in 
bracelets of laminated tropical woods. All 
this he does at 2039 Lanihull Drive, which 
bas been his home for 40 years, 

During the interview, he pulled out a 
string of the bracelets and offered his guests 
to “pick your choice. Take them for you and 
your children. That's what I make them 
for—to give away.” 

He said of his goth birthday, It's a queer 
thing, I don't feel like an old man—except 
I get short of breath and I can't lift things 
like I used to. 

“I was thinking the other day that I ought 
to trade in my-13-year-old car, and then I 
thought: ‘Why, ... I'll probably never need 
a new car now.“ 

He looked around his book-lined study 
and noted; “If I came to Honolulu for the 
first time now, I wouldn't want to stay be- 
cause of all the concrete, It burns me up to 
hear them say that the concrete is progress. 
A city is a place to live and if something you 
do doesn't make it a better place to live, 
then, that’s not progress.” 
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The solution, he believes, is to do away 
with the visitors bureau. Stop urging people 
to come here. There's got to be a limit. But, 
that's silly, no one will listen. Pollution of 
the water and air comes from people and 
it's not going to help to keep building high- 
ways.” 

He feels “all that concrete today makes 
this a less desirable place to live for me.” 

He loooks back at his 56 years of practice 
and notes the most satisfying parts were 
being able to practice medicine the way it 
ought to be at the clinic and the many won- 
derful patients, I still run into an occasional 
guy on the street who thanks me for treat- 
ing him for typhoid or one of those diseases 
we don’t have today.” 

Dr. Arnold is the son, brother and father 
of physicians. His son, Harry L. Arnold Jr., is 
also a physician and the veteran editor of 
the Hawaii Medical Journal. 

His other child is Mrs. Robert S. (Sally) 
Lowrey of Honolulu. “I’m proud indeed of 
both of them—each in their own way,” he 
said. 

Dr, Arnold, who still puffs away on cig- 
arettes, was asked whether his son didn't get 
after him to quit smoking. He said “he 
knows better. Mind you, I’m sure smoking 
does have something to do with the cause 
of lung cancer, but if it hasn't gotten me 
after 60 years of smoking.” 

Asking whether he wished to impart some 
advice to youngsters today, he said: “I don’t 
think I'm sufficiently endowed with wisdom 
to tell them what to do and what not to be, 
except, get your hair cut.” 

He sees the essence of medicine as “caring 
for the sick, regardless. And no one should 
have to have a doctor he doesn't like. It's 
not fair to him or to the doctor.” 

He said “I have one more ordeal before I 
can retire for good. I have to go down (to 
the clinic) and say goodbye to all of them 
today.” 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cob or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, $ 2, 49 Stat, 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record -The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
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bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7}4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6\4-point 
type; and all rolilcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript-—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to Insure publication in the Record 1s- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
the day of its delivery If the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.— If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix, and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the- CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time t herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is Issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. - When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
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remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONCRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 


by the Official Reporters in the next Issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave Is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
Purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters,—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Democratic Party Working Toward 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I think too little is known about 
What President Johnson and the Demo- 
Cratic Party have done and are doing 
for the good of our country. 

At Los Angeles last week, Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O'Brien really set 
the record straight. 

I include the Postmaster General’s 
Speech in the Recorp so that others may 
know who is working for progress in 

country: 
Democratic. Party WORKING-TOWARD 
Procress 


We meet here this week-end to lay the 
Froundwork for the 1968 campaign. At this 
Conference, in my view. we are tooling up for 
full production. From here forward, we must 
go on the offensive, we must spell out the 

es, we must place our record before our 
fellow Americans and urge them to compare 
it with the empty record of the Republican 


As an old campaigner, I am delighted to 
in you at the start of the 1968 campaign. 
niy, I know the President considers 
this meeting of great importance to the 
ocratic Party, to the people of the West- 

ern States, and to the nation. 

As I left Washington, the President asked 
me, as his personal representative, to give you 
this message: “The smoke of domestic and 
Toreign violence is thick and blinding,” he 
Said. “Men of little vision panic, men of little 
knowledge of the crises of the past feel lost, 
men of little courage feel threatened. When 
Panic, aimlessness, and fea” are in control, a 
Nation is in danger of acting in ways foreign 
to its spirit and its history.” And the Presi- 
dent added, “I call upon every Democratic 
leader to show our people the difference be- 
tween easy but negative solutions to the na- 
tion's problems and the meaningful actions 
And programs of our party. I call upon every 
Democrat for the kind of leadership and sup- 
Port that made it possible for Franklin 

velt, Harry Truman and John F. Ken- 
nedy to meet, and to overcome, the crises 
that darkened their days.” 

So, my friends, it is a pleasure to meet with 

mocrats from 13 states here tonight, but 
that Is not why I travelled 3,000 miles. 

It is a pleasure to bring you the President's 
Breetings, but that is not why I travelled 
3,000 miles. 

I flew across the continent for one reason 
and one reason only. 

I want to present you with an indictment. 

I would rather not do this. I would rather 
have talked in polite and accepted terms. I 
Would rather have kept my gloves on. 

I resisted. But the time is too critical, the 
days too dangerous, the forces of political 
Propaganda too powerful to permit anything 
but candid talk. 

It has nothing to do with individuals. 

It concerns rather a Party and policy. 
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That Party is the Republican Party. That 
policy consists of a muddy mixture of ir- 
responsibility and a do-nothing program. 

Why do I feel compelled to issue this in- 
dictment? For the simple reason that during 
the last seven years we have seen in stark 
contrast the record of the Democratic Party 
and the empty record of the Republican 
Party. 

The record of the Democratic Party was 

expressed in the greatest surge of progressive 
legislation in any seven year period in our 
history. 
Under the leadership of President Johnson, 
the 89th Congress alone produced more legis- 
lation designed to meet the overriding, too 
long neglected, issues of the day than any 
Congress in our history. 

Let's take a look at some of the landmarks 
of these amazing seven great years: 

Medicare ... Nuclear Test Ban. . . Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education. . . High- 
er Education . . Peace Corps .. . Alliance 
for Progress. . . The Department of Trans- 
portation, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs ... Minimum Wage. . , Vot- 
ing Rights. . . Social Security increases 
Veterans benefits ... Truth in Pack- 
aging ... Model Cities... Rent Supple- 
ments . Imaginative measures that in- 
creased our national income by over $260 bil- 
lion, a fifty per cent increase in seven years, 
the greatest record of economic advance in 
our history. 

In all, during the 89th Congress alone, no 
less than 200 major measures were enacted. 

During the last seven years, in fact, all of 
the New Frontier program and 85% of the 
Democratic Platform of 1964 have been trans- 
lated from hope and aspiration, into law and 
into solid accomplishments. 

The record of the seven great Democratic 
years is clear. 

And, the seven long years of Republican 
obstruction is equally clear. 

My friends, I've lived with the passage of 
these laws. As the personal emissary of two 
Presidents with the Congress. I was in the 
middle of the battle. I saw the kind of op- 
position the Republicans generated. I walked 
through their mine fields, I climbed over or 
ran around their roadblocks, I saw our out- 
standing Democratic leaders of the Congress 
guide legislation designed for all the people 
through the gauntlet of Republican obstruc- 
tionists who were more interested in special 
interests than the national interest. 

Our Democratic effort was to build. 

The opppositlon's record, their consistent 
record; was to delay, to denounce, to destroy. 

Millions of older Americans saw their mea- 
ger savings wiped out during the long years 
that Republicans preferred catering to na- 
tional lobbyists instead of responding to the 
real human need for medical care for the 


aged. 

While 90% of Democrats in the Congress 
were supporting increased funds for educa- 
tion, build programs to reduce unemploy- 
ment, to find ways to combat man's ancient 
enemies of sickness, poverty, and ignorance, 
90% of the Republicans in the Congress were 
voting against these measures. 

The Republican Party in power is im- 
potent; the Republican Party out of power is 
the party of knee-jerk opposition. 

The irresponsibility of the Republican 
Party is not confined to frustrating measures 
needed at home. They strive to confuse the 
people about our response to aggression 
abroad. 


Every day we hear of a new Republican 


policy toward Vietnam. One day a Republican 
spokesman seeks to bomb everything that 
moves in North Vietnam; the next day 
another spokesman says we are bombing too 
much. 

It is our task to remind the American peo- 
ple, again and again, of the true nature of the 
President's policy in Vietnam. For in Viet- 
nam, and throughout the world, the Demo- 
cratic policy Is one of seeking peace with 
honor, of assuring that we solve conflicts not 
hide behind a temporary, patchwork truce. 
We will never back down on our commitment 
to prove that aggression does not pay, a com- 
mitment that has had much to do with hold- 
ing the line in Laos, and in the Communist 
disaster in strategic Indonesia, 

President Johnson, my friends, is a man 
of peace. Like Lincoln, he finds war a cause 
for deep sorrow. For those who earnestly hope 
to see the war end quickly, he has asked me to 
repeat to you hat any indication of a willing- 
ness to talk about peace, move toward peace, 
lower the scale of violence, as a signal of a 
desire to negotiate, will find an equal re- 
sponse on our side. The President agrees with 
all, whether they be “dissenting Democrats” 
or consenting Republicans, that meaning- 
ful peace negotiations should begin in Viet- 
nam, But, loving peace can be one sided, 
while making peace requires both sides to 
come together. We are willing. We want peace. 
The sooner the better. So far our adversary 
does not want peace. That may be a cruel 
fact of life, but it is the crux of the problem. 

to domestic matters, the Repub- 
lican Eyewash Committee tried recently to 
play partisan politics with the nation’s urban 
and racial crisis, 

The Republicans clearly seek to make 
crime pay—in political terms. 

But when it comes to action, when it 
comes to supporting the President's initia- 
tive in the Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Bill, the Republican Party shows its true 
colors: it takes action that would make this 
vitally needed legislation largely in- 
operative. 

The President has made it clear that there 
is no American right to loot, to burn, to 
kill. He has made it plain that 
Civil Rights to commit crimes will not be 
tolerated. Adding to the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act and the National Crime Com- 
mission passed by the 89th Congress, the 
President many months ago proposed the 
most extensive anti-crime legislation in our 
history. 

And he has taken action to provide Na- 
tional Guard units throughout the country 
with training specfically designed to control 
riots, and such training has already 
commenced. 

Thus, the first priority is a quick end to 
violence. 

It is at this point that Republican and 
Democratic policies diverge sharply. It is 
truly a source of wonder how many Re- 
publicans think passing laws against riots 
will make them go away. They want to cure 
this dangerous domestic crisis by treating 
the symptoms and avoiding the causes. 

Actually, when I say avoiding the causes, 
Iam understating the case. For the record 
shows beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
Republican policy has been to frustrate, to 
oppose, to hinder every major effort my this 
Administration to remove the social com- 
bustibles on which riot and dissaffection 
breed. 

There can be no more severe indictment 
of the Republican Party. 
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Last January we heard a Republican “State 
of the Union Address” that used the theme 
“Solutions for the Seventies.” But have they, 
in fact, given us any solutions? 

Republican policy may be designed to pro- 
duce solutions for the 1870's or the 17708, 
but it has nothing whatsoever to offer for 
the problems of our day. 

Republican bankruptcy, Republican cal- 
lousness, Republican indifference to the 
needs of human beings, Republican lack of 
concern were never more in evidence than 
in action against the President's plan to help 
cities and local communities exterminate 
the rats that make so many lives a living 
hell. My friends, once again 90% of House 
Republicans lined up to deny that proposal. 

Not only did these men vote down the pro- 
posal—they found it very funny. \Certainly, 
government effort to wipe out rats is funny 
to those who live in sanitized surroundings. 
But for the man in the slums, who sees no 
way out, it is yet another spark that feeds 
the fire of his frustration, 

A child bitten by a rat is tragic. The re- 
fusal to take action against this vile scourge 
is cruel and incredible. 

In contrast to Republican Irresponsibility, 
opposition, blindness, and indifference, the 
Democratic program has been designed to 
meet the needs of all segments and sections 
of our country. The Democratic program 
recognizes that we have an unfinished agenda 
both in cities and suburbs, for the small 
businessman and the farmer, the student and 
the senior citizen. 

No group, no race, no area has.a monopoly 
on Democratic concern—because the Demo- 
cratic Party and Democratic programs are 
designed for all the people. 

I want you to consider for a moment what 
seven years of Democratic leadership has 
meant to an American workers who lives in 
the suburbs; the man who pays his taxes, 
supports his church and community activi- 
tles, hopes to send his children to college, 
geeks to take care of his aging parents, tries 
to save some money, and strives to pay off 
the mortgage. 

We have been concerned about the plight 
of minorities and the needs of the majority, 
because we are the party that truly repre- 
sents all of America. 

Our efforts have been aimed at every area 
of our life where there are problems that 
must be solved problems in the ghettos, 
problems in our urban complexes, problems 
affecting those who lve in suburbs, 
problems affecting those who live on farms. 

No group has been neglected by our pro- 


using old ways of looking at those we rep- 
resent. For example, we are making a serious 
error if we look at union members as if they 
were living back in the 1930's. Today the 
Party that forgets that about 50 per cent 
of union families are in the $7,500 to $15,000 
range does so at its peril. 

We have not sufficiently reminded the 
majority of Americans of how they have 
gained in ways vital to them and their chil- 
dren 


First. Prosperity. The suburban American, 
and all Americans, have a common stake 
in continued prosperity. When the Republi- 
can Administration was coming to an end, 
the nation was burdened by its third Re- 
publican recession. Our growth rate was 
the lowest in the free world—a mere 2.5 per 
cent. Since then we have entered the great- 
est boom in history. A four-person family of 
a salaried professional or managerial worker 
gained $1,100 added purchasing power in 
1966 alone. With this increase that family 
could: 

Reshingle the roof and buy a color tele- 
vision set and an automatic washer, or 
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Keep a son or daughter at a State college 
or university for a year, or 

Buy a recent year popular-priced sedan as 
a second car. 

Second. Medical Care. The American who 
lives in the suburbs is usually a highly re- 
sponsible citizen. He pays his own way. Too 
often in the past the cost of his parents’ 
medical expenses wiped him out, or strapped 
him for years. Over Republican opposition, 
the Democratic Party succeeded in getting 
legislation aimed at cleaning the tarnish of 
crushing medical bills from what should be 
the golden years. 

Third. Education. The majority of Ameri- 
cans want their children to reach full po- 
tential through higher education. Because of 
Democratic programs and in spite of over- 
whelming Republican opposition, for the first 
time In our history, through the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, scholarships and loans 
and work opportunities and facilities, will be 
available for one million young Americans 
every year who otherwise could not go to 
college. 

Fourth. Crime in our Streets. In addition 
to programs designed to eradicate the causes 
of crime, the President proposed the most 
extensive anti-crime legislation in our his- 
tory. All citizens concerned with living in a 
safe, secure neighborhood should be told 
again and again of the President’s initiative 
in the Safe Streets and Crime Control Bill 
and of the overwhelming Republican 
opposition. 

Read what the Washington Post said about 
the President’s Anti-Crime program and the 
Republican effort to sabotage it: “If the Re- 
publicans are out to make crime and vio- 
lence a campaign issue in 1968, they are go- 
ing to have to do much better than they did 
in the House of Representatives on the Fed- 
eral anti-crime bill. In one day of action 
on the floor, the Republicans teamed with 
States’ rights Democrats to mangle that bill 
almost beyond belief. Instead of strengthen- 
ing it, as Republican leaders are claiming, 
the House changed the bill in such a way 
that it can no longer be considered an effec- 
tive instrument to help local police to fight 
crime in the streets.” 

And let me tell you that the Republican 
gutting of this legislation is only tempo- 
rary—we don't intend to let them get away 
with it! 

We have brought about so many other 
programs that will help every American 
family—measures to control air and water 
pollution, to add sufficient parks and recrea- 
tion facilities near urban centers to take 
care of 20 million more people, to protect 
consumers, and to break the bottlenecks 
that make commuting a nightmare for mil- 
lions of Americans. 

My friends, these are some of the issues 
that directly affect the worker in the city 
who lives nearby, the American whose num- 
bers increase each year, and who is apt to 
leave old party loyalties behind when he 
moves to the suburbs. 

Well, we don't want to rely on old party 
loyalties. Furthermore, we don't need to! 
The Democratic Party is the Party that suc- 
ceeded in overcoming Republican opposition 
and brought into being these historie pro- 
grams of direct benefit to the vast majority 
of Americans. 

If we don’t get the message across, if we 
don't let these people know how much Dem- 
ocratic programs have helped them, then 
we will not have their votes—and we will 
deserve to lose them. 

This is one of the great tasks that face us 
as Party leaders. 

Get the word out to your communities, 
Talk about issues that concern your friends 
and associates. 

We have a great record. 

We have a great program. 


But leadership, accomplishment, and 
aspiration are not enough. 
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We must also inform, and explain. And 
more important, we must organize, and we 
must organize ourselves to attack, when 
necessary. 

I am too familiar with political organiza- 
tion to claim that it can account for more 
than a small percentage of the overall re- 
sult. Our leadership and the candidates 
themselves must carry the major share of the 
campaign burden. But let us not forget for 
one moment that a small percentage can be 
the decisive percentage when the votes are 
counted. When elections are close, as they 
have been, and as they can be again, orga- 
nization can make the difference between 
victory or near miss. 

We have many difficult- months ahead of 
us. The only prediction that I can make with 
certainty is that the Republican Party will 
continue to criticize, will continue to op- 
pose. 

But though I do not belleve that the Amer- 
ican people will turn the future of this na- 
tion over to the party with the empty record, 
we cannot merely sit back and rely on our 
record to win elections for Democrats. Many 
fine Democrats with good records were de- 
feated last November. So past Democratic 
accomplishment and proven Republican in- 
competence are not enough. 

For the Republicans have a secret weapon. 
That weapon is nothing less than Demo- 
cratic disunity and internal strife. In all 
candor, we simply cannot afford, and the 
country cannot afford, the luxury of internal 
strife. Is there any Democrat in California 
or in the other 12 States in this Western 
Conference who is individually more im- 
portant than the Democratic Party or its 
programs? Is there any Democrat among us 
who has the right to pursue a course based 
only on his individual ambitions and to the 
detriment of the party? This has occurred 
at times in the past and it is occurring now 
in some States. = 

Our leaders are dedicated. They can and 
will march shoulder to shoulder in party 
unity, But I am seriously concerned about 
those who are so selfishly motivated that 
they would destroy what we have accom- 
plished, that they would see our unfinished 
agenda go down the drain. 

I can tell you that Lyndon Johnson, 
Hubert Humphrey, Robert Kennedy and our 
other national leaders will stand together in 
1968. But what about our leadership on the 
local level? 

What I am asking of you is no less than 
the kind of cooperation that existed between 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

You know that in the best American 
tradition the two men fought valiantly 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination. 
When the decision was made right here 
in Los Angeles, neither man permitted the 
past to cloud his judgment. John F. Ken- 
nedy wanted the most able man he could 
find for his Vice President. That’s why he 
picked Lyndon B. Johnson. He knew the 
problems we faced were too vast, the course 
of human life too uncertain to have anyone 
eG the very best in the Vice President's 
c $ 


My friends, the sense of mutual respon- 
sibility, the ability to forget past differences, 
paid dividends for our country in those 
terrible days of November, 1963. The result 
was continuity of leadership, and conti- 
nuity in the constructuve work of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

That continuity began with cooperation 
tight here in 1960. Let us restore and 
Strengthen that spirit—that spirit of Los 
Angeles—and we will assure conti- 
nuity in the great unfinished tasks that face 
our country. . 

In the final analysis, you—the Democratic 
leaders in every state—must lead the way to 
victory in 1968. 


My friends, the decision is in your hands. 


August 80, 1967 
We Want Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, we all rec- 
ognize that the first need in every urban 
area is greater employment oppor- 
tunities. 

In Chicago, we are extremely fortu- 
nate to have the Committee for Eco- 
nomic and Cultural Development of Chi- 
cago working in this area. This 
committee, established by Mayor Daley 
and under the able chairmanship of 
David Kennedy, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co., began its work in 1963 and 
has, in the last 2 years, helped to bring 
about the creation of 14,000 new jobs in 
the inner city. 

In order to inform Senators of the fine 
work the committee has done for the city 
of Chicago and its residents, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ORD a statement, issued recently by the 
Committee, which describes their efforts 
in some detail. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We WANT Joss i 

From Cambridge, Maryland, to Cairo, Dli- 
nois, city officials have been forced to take a 
long, hard look at their spiraling unem- 
Ployment statistics. For some cities procras- 
tination resulted in anarchy. But in Chi- 
Cago, painstaking groundwork begun in 1963 
by the Mayor's Committee for Economic and 
Cultural Development paid off this summer. 

Figures released today by Paul Zimmerer, 
Executive Director of the Cominittee, show 
that the work of the Committee's staff has 
Tesulted in the creation of 14,000 manufac- 
turing jobs in the inner city between 1964 
and 1966. (The work of the Committee was 
initiated by a $125,000 grant from the U.S. 

mt of Commerce in 1963.) 

“The economy of the inner city has been 
definitely turned around,” said Zimmerer. 
“Confidence in the area has been established 
and the $240,000 grant just received from 
the Department of Commerce's Economic 
Development Administration will hopefully 
increase that confidence. For the first time 
in years, we are adding jobs and filling them 
from the ranks of the formerly unemployed.” 

The report, covering the area approximate- 
ly between Lake Street and 79th Street, and 
Lake Michigan and Cicero Avenue, showed 
that manufacturing employment moved from 
A low of 171,522 jobs in 1964 to 187,176 in 
1966—a gain of 8.4 percent. 

“Between 1961 through 1964, the inner city 
lost over 26,000 jobs because industry, seek- 
ing expansion, was moving westward to the 
Suburbs,” explained Zimmerer. “But, in the 
last two years, we've regained 55 percent of 
that loss by making it possible and profitable 
for industry to remain within the city. As far 
as I know, Chicago's inner core area is the 
Only one in the United States making such 
& dramatic economic comeback.” 

The report also noted that over 11,000 of 
the new jobs were added in 1966 making the 
areas comeback even more impressive. 

It's clear to us now that this Is not just 
& temporary change,” sald Zimmerer, who 
added that the Committee’s task in getting 
companies to stay or relocate within the city 
has become easier because they're becoming 
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increasingly aware of the advantages of ex- 
pansion in the inner city.” 

The increase in employment, according to 
the report has been felt throughout the inner 
core area, but more impressive strides have 
been made in Lawndale, Garfield Park, and 
the Near West Side. Lawndale and Garfield 
Park increased manufacturing employment 
by 13.0 percent over 1964 and the Near West 
Side increased by 10.2 percent. 

“Chicago’s Improvement programs are be- 
ginning to pay off,” concludes Zimmerer. 
The inner city has become more desirable 
to industry and industry, in turn, is provid- 
ing employment for local residents.” 


Making the Point Well 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my fellow 
Members of Congress an editorial which 
appeared in the Fullerton, Calif., News 
Tribune on July 25. 

I believe that it speaks eloquently of 
the very root of our urban problem, the 
needs of Negro farmhands from the 
South who have migrated to the North 
for housing, educational facilities, and 
job training, which are not now being 
met. 

I wish to commend the News Tribune 
for its wisdom and foresight in recogniz- 
ing this growing problem of our cities 
and calling it to the attention of its read- 
ers. If more people realized the extent of 
the problem, then we might be able to do 
something about it. I believe the News 
Tribune to have made a large contribu- 
tion in this direction. The editorial 
follows: 

“TOKENS” WON'T FILL THE BILL 

Each time you punch a button on a self- 
service eleyator, think of Newark, or Cleve- 
land, or Buffalo, or any other American city 
afflicted with race riots. 

The pushbutton elevator is a symbol of 
this age of mechanization which is one root 
of the trouble, 

More pertinent to this discussion is the 
mechanical cotton-picker which has dis- 
placed hand labor all over the South. These 
workers were Negro, which tends to confuse 
the issue with civil rights. 

These Negro farmhands, finding themselves 
unwanted in an area which had been their 
homeland for two centuries, formed a cara- 
van to the promised land in northern indus- 
trial cities. More than two million of them 
have come North in a two-year period. 

This is a historic migration, resembling 
that of the first half of the last century 
when famine and political discontent 
brought poverty-stricken millions from 
Europe to the United States. These eventually 
were absorbed into the polyglot American 
family, but they had one great advantage 
over the 20th century’s Negro migrants. The 
country still was young and in need of strong 
backs to build the railroads, mine the coal 
and lift the heavy burdens in developing 
industry. 

Now a virtual revolution in mechaniza- 
tion has left muscle in short demand and 
muscle is about all these displaced farm- 
hands have to offer. 

The labor market has been distorted fur- 
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ther by a political obsession that real wages 
can be raised by passing a law. Elevator op- 
eration, to choose only one item among hun- 
dreds, is a chore which can be performed 
by the aged, the young, the physically handi- 
capped. But as minimum wages are forced 
up there comes a time when it is cheaper 
to mechanize than to pay operators. Thou- 
sands of jobs thus have been eliminated. 

Similarly multitudes of odd jobs for teen- 
agers have been eliminated. Formerly these 
youngsters at least might have earned spend- 
ing money and made connections leading to 
better jobs; but their labors often are not 
considered worth the required minimum 
Wages and they are left to congregate in 
idleness. 

The basic fault lies in the failure of official- 
dom to recognize and prepare for the huge 
problems of this migration, in housing, edu- 
cational facilities, job training, This still 
isn't being recognized. Despite the statements 
of civil rights leaders, Negro and white, this 
is not a situation which basically involves 
civil rights, A few swimming pools and parks, 
a few token Negroes appointed to high office 
won't fill the bill. It is a situation which 
89 must be recognized on a national 

e. 

The affair in Newark properly was termed 
open rebellion which must, of course be put 
down with whatever force is But 
then a similar effort must be made to house, 
educate and train these refugees. 

We have, it seems to us, a great deal of 
nerve presuming to protect freedom every- 
where in the world when we can’t maintain 
order in our own back yard. 


Death of Herman Keto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
newspaper column “Woodland Echoes,” 
by Herman Keto, has long been a feature 
in the Minnesota press. In his writings, 
Mr. Keto reflected his knowledge of na- 
ture and his love of the beauty and 
rhythm of nature. Mr. Keto, a friend of 
mine for 20 years, died recently, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the text 
of his last column, a rich description of 
the coming of the fall season in northern 
Minnesota, which appeared in the Mesabi 
Daily, Virginia, Minn. It was also a kind 
of preparation of the spirit for the death 
he seemed to anticipate. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WOODLAND ECHOES 

SUMMER IS ON THE WANE; AUTUMN, BEST OF 
SEASONS 

The summer is waning, for one can sense it 
all around—the deeper blue of the skies, a 
bit of nip in the air and all of Nature's plants 
having passed the climax of colors and the 
fiowers fading as they close to build their 
seed. From now on in until the last of the 
leaves flutter to the ground, and maybe even 
for some weeks following, comes the most 
beautiful time of the year in these parts. As 
the poet sang: “Each age is a time that is 
passing, or one that is coming to birth.” The 
glamor of summer will die, but a more glor- 

ious autumn is being conceived. 


* 
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Most natives in these parts seem to rate a 
Northern Minnesota autumn as the finest 
of our four seasons. Each, of course, has its 
peculiar charms, but autumn gives one the 
most satisfying feeling. 

The seasons, it seems logical, begin with 
spring, with its aura of awakening. Then fol- 
lows the summer when nature bursts in full 
life bloom, when all the wild children, plants 
and animals, grow and flower toward ma- 
turity. 

moe comes the fall. The climax of nature 
has come, with its flame of yellow orange and 
red bursting throughout the land. Gone are 
the softer colors of summer's flora, to be re- 
placed by the blaze of autumn. 

The season reaches its climax of color and 
fades. The plants and grasses wither and 
leaves of the foliates fall as the autumn pre- 
pares for the white shroud of winter, the 
graveyard of the cycling of seasons, 

In other ways, too, the autumn here has 
its charms, besides its excitement of brilliant 
colors. Gone are the bugs and insects which 
harass us in the warmth of spring and sum- 
mer, Gone are the searing rays of the sun at 
apex. Days are not too warm, and nights not 
too chill, 

Gone, too, are the pounding thunder and 
wind storms which rake the lands and waters 
during the hottest days and weeks of the 
summer. The winds have gentled and there 
are less extremes of weather. Mostly it is nice. 

Old Man Moon at this time has reached 
his “harvest” place in the skies, low down 
on the horizons and bigger than ever at 


his rising and sinking full. 
Now are the harvests to be taken up by 
both man and beast. . . The bounties of 


summer's. growth are gathered. This, too, 
provides one with a pleasing sense of shor- 
ing up some security and expressing a 
thanks-giving. Anyone who has planted seeds 
in the spring, cared for the growth that 

from them, watched the precise magic 


The pelts of fur-bearing animals reach 
their prime of development in the fall as 
well. The brown cottontall rabbit will soon 


From now through September and some 
years in October if the chill is delayed, is 
the best time for a canoe trip. In years past 


on fall canoe trips up north. They proved 
most enchanting and inspiring. Game and 
fish 


Croix, camping on the eastern shore of Lady 
Boot Bay, where a stretch of sand and tall 
timber provided an ideal tenting site with 
a beautiful view. 

The nights we spent there, following prowl- 


lake each night, It was perhaps the most 
idyllic camping weather I have ever experi- 
enced. Some day, or year, it could happen 
again. 

Another beautiful fall time was shortly 
after World War I. when Ham, Henry Koski 
and I spent some time on Kekakabic Lake. 
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It was October then, and a brisk, cold west 
wind kicked up the waters days and through 
the nights. Mornings there was ice along 
protected shorelines. We beat it out before 
we'd planned to, for fear of being iced in. 
Despite the cold, it was a memorable trip, 
too, providing an exciting time as contrasted 
to the relaxing time we'd had on La Croix. 

The falls here are bountiful in their pro- 
visions, not only for the larders of us Homos 
and wildfolk, but for the senses. The season 
affords one of the best time of year to do 
some serious thinking and mulling outdoors. 
There is something significant and parallel- 
ing about the nature of fall with our lives 
as we live them through. The fall of our life 
spells the time of greatest rewards for the 
effort and the ripening of our endeavors. 
Like the leaves who have done their bit and 
glowed for a time in glory, we too will wither 
(gracefully I hope, as leaves mostly do) and 
go into the shrine of our winter's limbo. 

Make the most of it, friends, this autumn. 
It may be a year later than you think. Get 
out and enjoy this best of seasons, There's 
good fishing to be done. There's good camp- 
ing to enjoy. Hiking? It’s the best time of 
year for it. Even picking spuds has its al- 
lures. Get moving. You're still alive, you 
know. 


Philadelphia Inquirer Praises Urban In- 
surance Panel Appointed by President 
Johnson and Headed by Governor 
Hughes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, of August 25, said that 
the urban advisory insurance panel ap- 
pointed by President Johnson to study 
insurance problems in riot threatened or 
riot damaged areas, “should help to pro- 
ay some badly needed long-range solu- 

ns.” 

We in New Jersey have long been 
aware of the problems of urban property 
insurance, and we are proud that our 
own Governor, the Honorable Richard J. 
Hughes, has been chosen to head the 
panel in its important undertakings, 

Such a panel will inevitably give us 
not only a better understanding of insur- 
ance needs in the cities, but also of the 
pire social and business problems of the 

es. 

The panel in its search to accommo- 
date private insurance needs and the 
public interest will, I am sure, bring new 
ideas to an area which has been too little 
8 25 the past. 

e are hopeful that this panel under 
the able leadership of Governor Hughes 
will provide us with long-term solutions 
which may help prevent riots, as well as 
protect those business and property own- 
ers who are the innocent victims of riots. 

I compliment the President on having 
chosen Governor Hughes for this im- 
portant task, and I insert into the RECORD 
the editorial, “A Presidential Panel on 
Insurance,” from the August 25 edition 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

A PRESIDENTIAL PANEL ON INSURANCE 

President Johnson's appointment 
advisory board to study den of Prapen 
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insurance, in areas damaged or threatened 
by riots, should help to produce some badly 
needed long-range solutions. 

With New Jersey's Governor Richard J. 
Hughes as chairman, and former Governor 
Wiliam W. Scranton, of Pennsylvania, as 
vice chairman, the prospects for an effective 
inquiry are excellent. 

Private insurance companies, which have 
a great deal at stake in this investigation, 
no doubt will cooperate fully with the ad- 
visory board in search for practical answers 
to the troublesome matter of keeping in- 
surance costs down in high-risk neighbor- 
hoods. Solving the problems within a frame- 
work of private enterprise, if possible, is far 
preferable to intrusion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the property insurance business 
on a massive scale. 

Law enforcement is an aspect deserving 
major consideration. The way to avert prop- 
erty damage is not to seal off riot areas and 
let them burn. Restoring order quickly and 
firmly is essential—or, better still, employ 
preventive measures to stop riots before they 
start. 

The urgent, short-range side of the in- 
surance problem should not be overlooked, 
either. Steps should be taken to protect the 
public against arbitrary cancellation of 
property insurance policies without adequate 
notice or sufficient reason. 


Queens County, N.Y., Program for Brain 
Injured Children 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation, groups of dedicated peo- 
ple are planning and carrying out more 
programs each year for the benefit of 
children with various handicaps. 

The plight of the brain injured child 
is one of the most poignant to face us, 
and the job of guiding him and helping 
him to assume his place in society is diffi- 
cult and demanding. 

In my home County of Queens, N. V., 
the Queens chapter of the New York As- 
sociation for Brain Injured Children is 
carrying out an effective program which 
offers hope in place of despair, to brain 
injured boys and girls and their families. 

I am sure that many of our colleagues 
are as concerned over the needs of the 
brain injured child as I and my Queens 
neighbors are. For its value in guiding 
local groups in other parts of the Nation, 
anxious to establish similar projects, I 
offer a recent statement issued by the 
Queens chapter outlining some of its 
achievements and its plans: 

Saul Spindel, President of the Queens 
Chapter of the New York Association for 
Brain Injured Children has announced a 
broad program for expanding the chapter's 
activities and educational classes during the 
coming fall and winter season. 

The Queens Chapter is located at 64-33 215 
Street, Bayside, New York. It is an organiza- 
tion dedicated to meet the needs of the 
minimally brain injured child. 

In addition to advocating Public Educa- 
tional, Medical and Social Programs for these 
children, the Queens Chapter also sponsors 
numerous service activities for them. These 
include the Pathfinder School, an early child- 
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hood center for the brain injured child; Play 
Therapy Programs, Teen Age Programs, Mu- 
sic Lessons, a Boy Scout and and Cub Scout 
Program and boys Athletic Groups. 

The chapter also sponsors parent and com- 
munity education programs. 

These services have as their goal the en- 
couragement of maximum self-sufficiency for 
the children so that some day they will be 
able to take their places in society. 

“Our Queens Chapter,” Mr. Spindel said, 
“represents over 600 local families. One of 
Our major present problems is the lack of 
adequate facilities to house these new pro- 
grams. We urgently need space in which to 
conduct our Pathfinder School as well ab 
space for our numerous service and commu- 
nity programs.” 

The Pathfinder School, sponsored by the 
Queens Chapter, is an early childhood pro- 
Sram for children aged 4 to 6. Classes meet 
Weekday mornings and small groups of 
youngsters are taught in a preschool program 
Specially designed to provide them with a 
foundation for their future educational 
needs. The program is fully licensed by the 
New York City Department of Health and 
Served approximately 30 children last season. 

The Queens Chapter’s Play Therapy Pro- 
ram is oriented to help boys and girls aged 
6 to 12 in their social and academic adjust- 
Ment. Last year the group, which meets Sat- 
urday mornings, serviced over 25 children. 

The teenage program is designed to provide 
a strong social relationship between young 
boys and girls aged 13 to 18. The program 
Meets on Saturday afternoons. It serviced 
Over 10 children last season. 

The boys’ athletic group is pointed toward 
helping boys who need special assistance 
With motor activities. The aim of the pro- 
Bram is to teach boys, aged 8 to 13, how to 
Play the games their peers engage in so that 
these children will be able to play with other 
boys in their neighborhood. The groups meet 
On Saturdays and on weekday afternoons, 
after school, 

Music lessons are provided for over 30 chil- 
dren, in order to give them the opportunity 
to learn to play an instrument of their choice, 
The program, which employs special teaching 
Methods designed to deal with the learning 
Problems these children possess, also helps 
the children academically by improving their 
reading skills. Lessons are given at the teach- 
ers’ studios. 

A Boy Scout and Cub Scout program has 
been initiated to give brain injured young- 
sters all the advantages scouting has to 
Offer. The troops meet on Tuesday evenings 
and 25 boys are presently enrolled, 

Mr. Spindel also pointed out that the 
Queens Chapter of NYABIC, in addition to 
expanding all of its services this fall, plans 
to form a “Tween Age” program for boys 
and girls aged 12 to 18. A day camp program 
for the summer of 1963 will also be launched. 


Red China Steps in Where Uncle Sam 
Missed the Boat in Africa 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
rail transportation, if not completely 
transcontinental at least serving large 
areas and a number of countries, will 
Contribute very much to the growth of 
Africa as it did to the Western States of 
dur own country. As is well known to my 
Colleagues interested in Africa, I long 
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have advocated the construction of a 
railroad linking Zambia and Tanzania. 

Unfortunately, a World Bank study 
was unfavorable to the project, which 
on the other hand was declared definitely 
viable by an Anglo-Canadian team. All 
this has led to another situation where 
our country may be missing the boat as 
far as Africa is concerned. 

The article from the August 12, 1967, 
issue of the Economist, of London, would 
indicate that Red China is seeking to 
take full advantage of what would seem 
to me the unpardonable procrastination 
if not blindness of the United States. 

The article from the Economist, of 
London, follows: 

Cutna's GOLD-TIPPED WAND HOVERS OVER 
EASTERN AFRICA 


It is almost ten years since the proposal 
to build a railway linking the Rhodesian and 
east African systems was test mooted; the 
passing of time has produced little more than 
vast increases in the envisaged capital ex- 
penditure. Now, at long last, there are indi- 
cations that the expensive dream may be 
granted with China as fairy godmother. 

Last year Tanzania’s then minister of com- 
merce, Sheikh Abdulrahman Babu, unchar- 
acteristically observed that Rhodesia’s uni- 
lateral declaration of independence had not 
been without its silver Uning for Tanzania. 
As Zambia severed its links to the south, it 
has turned more and more to Tanzania in 
the north for its trade outlets. Already a 
£16 million oil pipeline is under construction 
and some thousand trucks are operating on 
the Great North Road, better known as the 
“Hell Run,” carrying fuel south and copper 
north. And the arguments in favour of a rail 
link have become stronger and stronger. 

When Zambia's president, Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, returned from a state visit to China 
in June he announced that Peking had of- 
fered to construct the rail link and finance 
it to the extent of £100 million. While this 
offer went little further than a previous one 
to President Nyerere in 1965, the attitude 
of both Zambia and Tanzania towards the 
idea of China doing the job has changed. 
Both originally favoured a western consor- 
tium and tentative feelers were put out to 
Britain, America and West Germany. But all 
three countries fell back on the 1964 World 
Bank report which condemned the project 
as unviable and urged Mr. Kaunda and Mr. 
Nyerere to concentrate on improved road 
links. Russia was also approached before the 
matter was finally put to Peking. 

China, which specializes in long-term 
interest-free loans to “revolutionary” Afri- 
can countries, leapt at the chance, A survey 
team swiftly followed although their report, 
in Swahili and Chinese, turned out to be 
little help. Simultaneously, an Anglo-Cana- 
dian team was carrying out a study. This, 
contrary to the World Bank report, con- 
cluded that the project was indeed viable, 

The Anglo-Canadian report is officially still 
secret but apparently it places the total capi- 
tal cost at £126.3 million, plus a further £11.6 
million for 10 more deepwater berths at Dar 
es Salaam to cope with an estimated addi- 
tional two and a half million tons of cargo 
if the rall link is built by the early 1970s. 
Using this tonnage figure, the report 
predicts a surplus over operating coste of 
£11.4 million in 1971, and £18.5 million in 
1981. This estimate is based on the belief 
that operational costs on the rall link in 
1971 will be .83d per ton mile against 1.14d 
on the Rhodesian railway system. The team 


rejected the labour intensive construction 


method that the Chinese are thought to 
favour, stating it would put three years on 
the estimated construction period of four 
to five years. 

With Peking in the field, the western at- 
titude has shown a cautious change but 
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there remain two distinct schools of thought. 
The first says that China cannot be allowed 
to win such a prestigious project; the sec- 
ond, which appears to have the most sup- 
port, believes that China should be allowed 
to go ahead for it would tie up a great 
amount of its foreign aid budget in a single 
project, Apparently the two African govern- 
ments are themselves somewhat in the dark 
about the Chinese offer and a team headed by 
the Tanzanian finance minister, Mr. Amir 
Jamal, and his Zambian counterpart, Mr. 
Arthur Wina, are expected to fly to Peking 
later this month. 

The sort of questions they will want an- 
Swered (for apparently the Chinese offer is 
not a detailed one) is whether the loan is 
interest-free, when the first repayments fall 
due, over what period will they be spread and 
in what form the loan will be made. They 
will also want to know what the Chinese 
proposals on the labour force are and how 
many experts they themselves would bring 
in, what the source of material and equip- 
ment would be and what construction period 
is envisaged, 

For China the railway would be a valu- 
able if expensive prize. It is the third biggest 
project in independent Africa (beaten only 
by the Aswan and Volta River dams) and 
would greatly strengthen the Chinese posi- 
tion in Tanzania—probably their most impor- 
tant one in Africa—while giving them a foot- 
hold in Zambia. President Kaunda until re- 
cently was definitely cool towards Peking's 
overtures and is even reported to have re- 
fused to allow the Chinese survey team to 
cross into Zambia. Certainly its report dealt 
only with the Tanzanian side of the link 
and was made at the invitation of the Tan- 
zanian government only. Mr. Nyerere sees the 
rail link as the key that will unlock con- 
siderable agricultural and mineral wealth in 
the southern part of his country. This at 
present cannot be 


there is at least 300 million tons of coal to 
the south of the area through which the rail- 
ways would pass as well as 45 million tons 
of iron ore, 

Britain and America are currently com- 
plaining that they had not been formally 
asked to undertake the project. But this is 
à red herring; any interest today is in large 
part attributable to China's offer. The point 
is that both the Tanzanian and Zambian 
governments are determined to see the rail- 
ways built and there is a growing feeling 
that China will get the job. The next stage 
is the design and the Tanzanians would like 
to see this started by the end of the year. 


The Anticrime Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the House passed an anticrime bill. 
The House acted to insure State control 
of funds spent under the provisions of 
the bill. 

In my opinion, the House acted cor- 
rectly, thereby insuring continued local 
control of law enforcement. 

The action of the House has been ap- 
plauded by radio station WHO in Des 
Moines. I include an editorial broadcast 
by WHO radio-TV during the week of 
August 23 to 28, 1967, at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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THE ANTICRIME BILL 

In passing it's anti-crime bill, the House 

of Representatives changed the Administra- 
tion bill to bring effective control into the 
hands of state officials, rather than the 
United States Attorney-General. Backers of 
the Administration bill were not happy about 
the change. One of them, 
Emanuel Celler, was particularly harsh in 
his criticism. He said the states don't have the 
experts to deal with the crime problem. In 
fact, he said that for more than 100 years 
there has been “an utter lack of interest on 
the part of state authorities with respect to 
law enforcement.” 

Perhaps that’s the big problem, why the 
fight against crime has been so ineffective up 
to now; the cities have been going their own 
separate way in fighting a war that needs to 
be co-ordinated on a state level. If the states 
don't have enough crime experts they should 
get them; if they’ve been disinterested, it's 
time they get interested. State direction of 
Its crime program makes far more sense than 
having each city work directly with the U.S. 
Attorney-General. 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, 5 years ago 
this Congress considered and passed the 
Educational Television Facilities Act, 
now Public Law 87-447. This act pro- 
vided the first essential step of Federal 
financial assistance to help construct 
new educational television stations and 
to improve existing stations. No one to- 
day questions its merits or value, al- 
though, at the time of its consideration, 
this support was quite controversial. 

Under the support authorized by this 
legislation, 101 new educational televi- 
sion stations have been established. Yet, 
200 to 300 such television stations are 
needed if the all-important media of 
noncommercial television is to be made 
available for every citizen in this country. 

Moreover, existing stations need more 
staff and more funds if they are to 
achieve their potential of providing 
many and diversified educational and in- 
formational programs for the American 
public's viewing appetite. 

Our agenda for action in this field is 
quite clear and very soon this body will 
be given a chance to forward the broad 
media of noncommercial television and 
radio in this country. 

The Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 
affords all of us a chance to build on 
the previous support for facilities with 
slight variations. 

First, for the first time, educational 
radio will be eligible grantee for sup- 
port under title I of the Public Broad- 
casting Act. Second, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting is an invaluable 
mechanism to provide additional pro- 
grams of higher quality than now exists 
to the network of noncommercial sta- 
tions throughout the country. Third, the 
legislation authorizes a study of the 
whole scope and range of instructional 
television which is making a significant 
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impact on the young students in our Na- 
tion’s classrooms on levels from elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to colleges. 
and universities. 

The concept of public broadcasting is 
an important one and it deserves the 
support of the House. The President has 
pointed out that the medium can “not 
only instruct, but inspire and uplift our 
people.” 

The legislation provides the means to 
accomplish this instruction and inspira- 
tion. By providing a nonprofit, non- 
Federal Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting to strengthen the programing of 
local stations so that diversity is not 
stifled, the potential of public broad- 
casting can be utilized for the benefit o 
all citizens of this country. > 

I support this legislative proposal. 


Dr. Peter Carl Goldmark, Electronic 
Genius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
you and my other colleagues in the House 
read in the New York Times, of August 
28, about a revolutionary electronic de- 
vice for the playback of motion pictures 
or other visual material through an ordi- 
nary television set. 

This device stems from the genius of 
one of my constituents, Dr. Peter Carl 
Goldmark, of Stamford, Conn., who is 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System laboratories, also located in 
Stamford. 

Dr. Goldmark fathered this playback 
device for more than 5 years-while he 
supervised and directed a team that 
reached upward of 30 scientists at the 
CBS laboratories. 

But remarkable though this playback 
device seemingly will become particularly 
in the worlds of education and entertain- 
ment, I think it should be noted that it 
is not the first tremendous scientific 
achievement of Dr. Goldmark and his 
team of scientists. 

The New York Times on August 28 also 
published a highly interesting profile on 
Dr. Peter Carl Goldmark, which I would 
like at this time to enter in the Recor: 
Dr. PETER Cart Gotpmarx, CBS RESEARCH 

CHIEF 


of America as it had not been shaken before 
or since. 
But his onslaught was to prove a distinc- 


tively bitter experience in the annals of 
electronics. 
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He won a governmental endorsement of his 
color system, which would have required 
abandonment of a regular black-and-white 
program in order to present a show in color. 
Subsequently he lost out to the indefati- 
gable chairman of RC. A., David Sarnoff, who 
rushed through a system enabling owners of 
black-and-white and color sets to see the 
same p in monochrome or tinted 
hues, the system in use today. 


A MAN OF MANY HATS 


As president and director of research for 
the C.B.S. Laboratories in Stamford, Conn., 
Dr. Goldmark combines the assorted func- 
tions of inventor, corporate big wheel, civic 
activist and accomplished cellist, 

By day he may be tied up by budgetary 
matters or locked in esoteric research on 
everything from the nuances of advanced 
recording to retrieving pictures from lunar 
probes; by night he may lend his paternal 
presence to a laboratory soft ball game or 
lecture a local parent-teachers chapter on 
the meaning of the mass med.. * This 
is partly because his division of C.B.S. is en- 
gaged in highly classified military undertak- 
ings and partly because he is not plagued 
by uncertainty as to when or if he wants to 
speak. 

His agility as a corporate strategist is not 
unappreciated, however. When C.B.S. Lab- 
oratories needed more room some years ago, 
it chanced to locate its headquarters in 
Stamford, a proverbial stone’s throw from 
his home. 

Dr. Goldmark was born in Budapest in 
Dec. 2, 1906, attended the University of Ber- 
lin and earned his bachelor and doctorate 
degrees in physics from the University of 
Vienna. 

After a brief stay as a physicist with Pye 
Radio, Ltd., in England he came to the 
United States in 1933, became a naturalized 
citizen four years later, and cast his profes- 
sional lot with the burgeoning Columbia 
Broadcasting System. From chief engineer 
of a virtually nonexistent TV department 
in 1936 he steadily rose to the presidency of 
the C.BS. Laboratories. 

It was Dr. Goldmark's relish of good music, 
reflected in chamber recitals in his home 
and proficiency on the piano as well as the 
cello, that intensified his interest in im- 
proved reproduction of sound. In 1948 he 
developed that 3314 r.p.m. record that al- 
lowed extended playing time and improved 
fidelity over the old disks that turned at 78 
revolutions per minute, 

The electronic ramifications of space and 
defense needs have occupied much of Dr, 
Goldmark’s attention in the last few years. 
The technology utilized in the playback de- 
vice for the home derives in part from the 
dividends of extensive military research, he 
said yesterday. 

Dr, Goldmark lives quietly in the back 
country section of Stamford with his wife, 
the former Diane Davis. The announcement 
of the playback device culminated more 
than five years of work by a team that 
reached upward of 30 specialists at the C.B.S. 
Laboratories. 

“It's been a long struggle to work it out 
and now there is a natural excitement,” he 
sald, 


The Public Broadcasting Act 
SPEECH 


HON. RAY BLANTON 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
enormous impact of the broadcasting 
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Media on the lives of each one of us can- 
not be underrated. We are kept informed 
by them, we are entertained by them, we 
are sometimes annoyed by them, They 
stimulate our thinking. They provoke our 
comment. We cannot ignore them. Tele- 
vision and radio have evolved into the 
most influential method of communica- 
tion of our time. Still the potential of 
this vast industry is only on the verge of 

g explored. I refer to noncommercial 
educational broadcasting which, because 
of grave financial restrictions, has re- 
Mained in its developmental stage far too 
long—gaining only inches when it should 
have been making great strides ahead: In 
instances were a noncommercial service 
has been professionally tested it has 
Proved its worth beyond expectation. In 
my own State of Tennessee, educational 
television has had great impact on the 
culture of our people—both in terms of 
formal instruction and in terms of the 
broader aspects of noncommercial broad- 
casting adult education and the enrich- 
ment of family and community life. The 
Public Broadcasting Act will aid my 
State in its development of a network of 
educational communications dedicated 
to the public good. 

Until we have a fully operational ed- 
ucational broadcasting service through- 
Out the United States our conimunica- 
tions system will not be complete, Edu- 
Cational broadcasting, if it is ever to 
realize its great capacity for public serv- 
ice, needs the endorsement of the 90th 
Congress through swift passage of the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. 


Cpl. Michael E. Jones, Overlea, Md., 
Killed in Action in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Cpl. Michael E. Jones, a young marine 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
action in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
the courage of this young man and to 
honor his memory by including the fol- 
lowing article in the Recorp: 

OVERLEA MARINE KILLED IN AcTION—CorPoRAL 
JONES Was IN His 11TH MONTH or VIET 
Dury 
A 20-year old Marine corporal from Overlea 

Who was in his eleventh month of Vietnam 

duty has been killed in action, the Defense 

Department reported yesterday. 

Cpl. Michael E. Jones, son of Mr. and Mrs. 

B. Jones, of 501 Elmwood road, was 
killed last Thursday while on his thirteenth 
combat patrol. 

The Defense Department telegram to his 
parents said that Corporal Jones died after 
he was hit by shrapnel from a mortar while 
On patrol in the Quang Tri area near the 
demilitarized zone. 

Mr, Jones said his son had been scheduled 
to be sent to Okinawa after the combat tour 
during which he was killed, and then to come 
home by November. 

A senior infantry squad leader, the young 
marine would have been in Vietnam a year 
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next month. He had served two and one half 
years of a four-year enlistment. 


* TO COME HOME SOON 


His father served 22 months in Burma dur- 
ing World War II as a medic in the famed 
Merrill's Marauders and was wounded twice, 
he said, once by a bullet in the leg and once 
by shrapnel in the back. 

Mr. Jones said he and his wife received 
a letter from their son two days before he 
was killed. In it he told them his unit “really 
had been catching it.” 

“We fought the same kind of war,“ Mr. 
Jones said, “You can’t see anybody until 
they Jump up.” 

Corporal Jones was a 1964 graduate of 
Overlea Senior High School, where he was a 
member of the cross-country team. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by a 
sister, Sharon Jones, and a brother, Kirk 
Jones, 


Zambia Plagued by Computer’s Error 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when the foreign aid bill was under dis- 
cussion in Committee of the Whole, I 
suggested that a study of the feasibility 
of the computer system in the operation 
of AID’s activities should precede the 
positive instruction to the President to 
install such a system. This, it seemed to 
me, would have been the course of pru- 
dence, both because of the high cost of 
a computer, the rent of which runs as 
high as $160,000 a month, and the ques- 
tioned infallibility of the computer sys- 
tem. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
a special dispatch to the reliable New 
York Times that relates the unhappy ex- 
perience of that African country with a 
breakdown in computer programing 
which left that nation completely with- 
out official trade figures and the data re- 
quired to check her balance-of-payments 
position. 

‘The dispatch follows: 

ZAMBIA COMPUTER PROGRAM Comes uP WITH 
AN ERROR 

LUSAKA, ZAMBIA, August 12.—A breakdown 
in computer programing has left Zambia 
without any official trade figures this year 
with which to gauge the progress of her sanc- 
tions campaign against Rhodesia or check her 
balance-of payments position. 

Informed sources here say the mistakes, 
which resulted in two sets of figures being 
added instead of subtracted, have resulted in 
figures for 1967 being scrapped and doubt 
being thrown on last year's figures. 

A new staff has now been recruited and 
the whole import-export statistical program 
has been restarted. 

No figures are expected to be available be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Zambia normally publishes import-export 
figures monthly to enable Government de- 
partments to arrange administrative con- 
trols in the program to cut off Rhodesian 
trade and also as a guide to the balance-of- 
payments position. 

In a recent report, Zambia’s Auditor Gen- 
eral said he was “extremely perturbed” by 
the situation prevalling in the data- 
ing unit at the core of the Government's ac- 
counting system. 
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Tribute to George R. Hammond, a Man 
Who Has Put “Safety First” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, a familiar 
sight on school crossing corners in the 
Washington area and throughout the 
Nation are the boys and girls of the 
school safety patrol. Most of us never 
stop to think just how these youngsters 
receive their training for the valuable 
work they perform. In the Washington 
area, the majority of the training is done 
at school safety patrol officers’ training 
camps. 

On Tuesday, September 5, the man 
behind these safety patrol camps, Mr. 
George R. Hammond, of the District of 
Columbia division, American Automobile 
Association, will be honored for his 25 
years as director of the camps. 

The school safety patrol program in 
the District of Columbia got underway 
in 1926 as a result of the tragic previous 
year in which 19 schoolage children 
were killed in traffic accidents, focusing 
considerable public attention on the 
problem. In March of that year, the first 
safety patrol was installed at the Grant 
School in Northwest Washington. Cred- 
ited with starting the first patrol here 
is Miss Elsie Green, then a teacher at 
the Grant School. She will be present to 
help honor Mr. Hammond next Tuesday. 

Of major significance have been the 
combined efforts of the police, school of- 
ficials, and the AAA to establish the an- 
nual summer training program for 
school safety patrol members. During 
the month of June, nine day camps for 
District of Columbia patrols are held at 
various school playgrounds throughout 
the city. More than 400 youngster attend 
these day camps annually. Maryland 
youngsters attend camp at Benson, Md., 
while Virgina youngsters attend Camp 
Charles H. Grimm at Kilmarnock, Va. 
More than 1,100 children attended resi- 
dent camps this year in July and August. 

George Hammond's work at directing 
these camps the past 25 years is not going 

ed. As one example of the 
tributes paid, some 175 testimonial let- 
ters from his friends in the fields of edu- 
cation, enforcement, and safety have 
been collected from officials throughout 
the United States. Metropolitan Police 
Chief John B. Layton said: 

The Metropolitan Police Department is 
deeply grateful for the service you have ren- 
dered in providing for the protection of our 
school children. We recognize your contribu- 
tion to this record through the School 
Safety Patrol program. It has also become 
apparent in recent years that a need exists 
for a better understanding between law en- 
forcement officers and people in the com- 
munity. In my judgment, contacts between 
school children and officers assigned to duty 
as School Safety Patrol Police Coordinators 
serves as an excellent way for bringing about 
this understanding. I extend my sincere con- 
gratulations upon your completion of 25 
years of loyal and dedicated service in di- 
recting the camp program. 
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The U.S, Congress has called on auto- 
mobile manufacturers, highway engi- 
neers, State and local officials to give in- 
creased attention to this very important 
subject of traffic safety. Let us not over- 
look, right here in our own community, 
one of the most effective safety programs 
in the Nation, jointly sponsored by the 
public and parochial schools, the police 
officials, and the AAA. 

Mr. Speaker, I too would like to ex- 
tend my congratulations to George Ham- 
mond. Mr. George, as he is affectionately 
known by our school patrol members, has 
performed a valuable service to the cause 
of traffic safety in the Washington area. 
Since the patrol was started, there has 
not been one child killed in traffic at a 
crossing where safety patrols were on 
duty. This is indeed quite an achieve- 
ment, and we should be grateful for his 
dedicated service throughout this past 
quarter of a century. We are all indebted 
to him for putting “safety first.” 


Trath in the Marketplace 
SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, August 28, my colleague from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN] and I, who are 
members of the House Subcommittee on 
Consumers Affairs, conducted an infor- 
mal hearing in New York City on H.R. 
11601, the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act, and related truth-in-lending bills, 
which are pending before our subcom- 
mittee. We heard a number of excellent 
statements on the merits of H.R. 11601, 
as well as moving personal stories of 
statements on the merits of those 
who have been deceived and de- 
frauded by misleading and incompre- 
hensible consumer credit transactions. I 
plan to put some of the most helpful 
statements in the Recor in order to fur- 
ther inform my colleagues on the need 
for this legislation. 

Yesterday, the New York Times de- 
clared its support for major provisions 
of H.R. 11601, introduced by the Con- 
sumer Affairs Subcommittee’s most able 
chairman, the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri, Mrs. Leonor SULLIVAN, as against 
S. 5 which recently passed the Senate. 
The Times correctly pointed out that 
the Senate bill’s gravest inadequacy is 
its failure to cover all revolving charge 
accounts, and that the Sullivan bill, of 
which I am proud to be a cosponsor, rem- 
edies that defect. I insert the editorial 
herewith: 

TRUTH In THE MARKETPLACE 

The truth-in-lending bill already passed 
by the’ Senate needs strengthening in the 
House if it is to provide adequate protection 
for ordinary families. As Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, City Council President O’Connor 
and other witnesses told the House Consumer 
Affairs subcommittee here yesterday, those 
in the low-income brackets are the principal 
victims of high-interest rates charged for per- 
sonal loans and Installment purchases. These 
consumers are often unaware of how much 
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they are actually paying for so-called easy 
credit. 

The bill, in the form approved by the Sen- 
ate, would require sellers and lenders to state 
the true interest in terms both of annual 
rates—as distinguished from monthly or 
quarterly rates—and of actual dollars. The 
sale of automobiles and other large items 
such as furniture and refrigerators would be 
included, as well as personal loans and second 
mortgages on real estate. 

The big defect in the bill is the fallure to 
cover revolving charge accounts, Department 
stores persuaded the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee that it would be burdensome and mis- 
leading to state the credit charge on these 
accounts, usually 1.5 per cent a month, at 
the annual rate of 18 per cent. 

Representative Leonor K. Sullivan, Mis- 
souri Democrat, who is chairman of the sub- 
committee, is urging restoration of this pro- 
vision in the bill. Since revolving charge 
accounts are the fastest-growing form of con- 
sumer credit, it is important that families 
become fully aware of the cost of handling 
such purchases. 

A Federal ban on the garnishment of wages 
would also protect unwary buyers. This de- 
vice for collecting money is principally used 
by high-pressure, easy-credit outfits which 
prey upon the gullibility of low-income con- 
sumers. It has no more place in the modern 
business scene than a debtor's prison. 


President Johnson’s Truth-in-Lending Bill 
Receives Strong Support in the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will soon have the chance to 
strike a strong blow for the American 
consumer by supporting the truth-in- 
lending bill, which has already been 
overwhelmingly adopted by the Senate. 

The Truth-in-Lending Act of 1967 is 
one of the keystones of President John- 
son’s consumer protection program. 

It would require lending institutions 
and retailers to disclose information on 
interest payments on loans and exten- 
sions of credit. 

The impact of the bill on the buying 
public will be immense, according to 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, Joseph 
Barr. 

Secretary Barr testified recently that 
consumers must pay $13 billion in 
interest on personal debts. Yet, many are 
misled—especially the poor—on rates 
of interest they must pay. 

The Johnson truth-in-lending bill 
would eliminate a good deal of consumer 
confusion, and provide the American 
shopper and buyer with the information 
he needs to make his credit choices 
wisely. 

I insert in the Recorp a recent edi- 
torial in the Andeson, S. C., Independent, 
which fully supports the President's 
truth-in-lending proposal: 

From the Anderson (S8.C.) Independent, 

Aug. 22, 1967] 
Concress Has Goon Oprprortuntrr To Gren 
CONSUMERS Fam SHAKE 

A House subcommittee on consumer affairs 

has been holding hearings on the Johnson 
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administration’s truth in lending“ bill, and 
an administration witness, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Joseph W. Barr, testified the 
other day that the American consumer debt, 
excluding mortgages, totaled $95 billion last 


year. 

Interest charges on that sum, he declared, 
amounted to $13 billion. That,“ he added, 
in the understatement of the of the month, 
“is a large sum,” 

By coincidence, it is almost exactly the sum 
that the U.S. government pays in annual in- 
terest charges on its current $330 billion debt. 

Obviously, the U.S. government is a better 
credit risk than any American citizen, how- 
ever well-fixed he may be, But when the 
average citizen is paying more than three 
times as much for credit, and in not unusual 
cases three times as much, something would 
seem to be askew. 

Nevertheless, the purpose of the “truth 
in lending" measure is not so much to re- 
duce the cost of consumer credit as it is 
merely to let people know what that credit 
costs them. 

Then, of course, genuine competition might 
take over and the American consumer should 
be able, as President Johnson's advisor on 
consumer affairs. Betty Furness, put it, to 
“shop for credit as wisely as he has been 
able to shop for merchandise.” 

The outlook for “truth in lending” legisla- 
tion is better this year than it has ever been 


‘since former Sen, Paul Douglas of Illinois 


began his at first lonely fight for it. The 
Senate, by an overwhelming 92-0 vote early 
in July, passed a version worked out by Wis- 
consin Democratic Sen. William B. Prox- 
mire, who took up the struggle where Senator 
Douglas left off. 

A stronger bill has been introduced in the 
House by Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan (D-Mo.), 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs. 

Where Senator Proxmire had been willing 
to omit coverage of ordinary revolving credit 
accounts, which are usually expressed in 
terms of monthly interest charges, Mrs. Sulli- 
van would not only include them but insist 
that they be expressed by annual rates. 

Some retall spokesmen argue that to do so 
is impossible. Former Senator Douglas, an 
economist by profession, replies that that's 
“hair-splitting”; 1½ per cent a month is 18 
per cent a year and “why shouldn't a house- 
wife know” that that’s what her credit is 
costing her? 

The Sullivan bill, unlike Senator Prox- 
mire's, would also include credit charges 
under $10. That may seem that a picayune 
sum, but it isn’t to the poor, who, as Mr. 
Douglas pointed out in his testimony to the 
House subcommittee, must necessarily buy 
in small quantities and upon whom usurious 
interest charges weigh most heaylly. 

The legislation should also have a salutory 
effect on the price level which, if present 
predictions are borne out, will have a ten- 
dency to rise toward the end of the year. 

Congress seldom gets such an opportunity 
to strike a blow for the consumers, most of 
whom. are also taxpayers and voters, and the 
opportunity ought not to be passed up. 


Drum and Bugle Corps 
.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure and pride that I join in 
the salute to the drum and bugle corps. 
The rich, meaningful role this organi- 
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zation plays in the lives of American 
youth merits the recognition they re- 
ceive during International Drum Corps 
Week. The patriotism so proudly dis- 
Played before the world is in the finest 
American tradition. The activities en- 
gaged in, constructively channeling the 
exuberant energies of our youth, is an 
example for all to see. 

As a Representative from the Bronx, 
N. V., it is personally gratifying to me to 
Notice the energetic participation of 
Bronxites in the organization. This in- 
cludes national chairman, Harvey Ber- 
ish, along with so many young people. 

I wish the corps an enjoyable and 
fruitful Drum Corps Week. I hope that 
they meet continued success as they 
symbolize the great American heritage 
and echo its resounding calls. 


Dissent and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, IR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Nebraska Centennial Commission spon- 
sored a George Norris Day observance at 
McCook, Nebr., on July 11, 1967, the prin- 
cipal speaker was the Honorable J. L. 
Robertson, Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Because I think Mr. Robertson placed 
in excellent perspective in that address 
the relationship of the right of dissent, 
Which we cherish, to the ultimate protec- 
tion of our national security in the face 
of a persistent and resourceful attack 
by totalitarian techniques of infiltration 
and subversion, I believe the House would 
have interest in a portion of this address, 
Which I include herewith under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix: 

DISSENT AND Democracy 
Tt is fitting in Nebraska's Centennial Year 
t we should join to honor one of its great 
Men, for it was iron-strong men and women 
Who, in the short period covered by the Lives 
Of my father and myself, transformed Ne- 
ka from a wild frontier, where only the 
Indians bothered the herds of buffalo that 
Toamed its prairies, into a land of sophistica- 
tion and plenty. Today, throughout the na- 
tion, Nebraska is known as the Beef State, 
use of the quality and quantity of its 
Cattle. It is recognized, at least in fiancial 
circles, as the locus of the best known home 
in America, Broken Bow. But its world- 
Wide place in the sun is attributable to the 
Superior men and women it has nurtured. 
History books are full of the contributions 
have made, in war and peace, in all 

e arts and sciences, and especially in the 
fields of literature, law, and political science. 

e towering figure whom thoughtful his- 

credit with the greatest contribu- 

“ions of all is the one Franklin Roosevelt 

Sptly referred to, in Chaucerian terms, as 

the very perfect, gentle knight of American 

ve ideals“. He is the one we honor 

here today—Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska. ; 

Fifty years ago this year, the Senator was 
&t a low point of his political career. At the 
height of his powers, he had taken an un- 
Popular stand. Together with eleven other 
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United States Senators, he had successfully 
filibustered against President Wilson's re- 
quest for power to arm American merchant 
ships. Tremendous abuse was heaped upon 
his head. He was called a traitor and was 
denounced all over his country. 

George Norris responded in a manner that 
was characteristic. He wrote to the Governor 
of Nebraska requesting a special election to 
give the people the opportunity to recall him 
from the Senate if they so desired. Senator 
Norris wrote: 

“I have no desire to represent the people 
of Nebraska, either in the United States 
Senate or elsewhere, if my official conduct 
is contrary to their wishes 

The Senator packed his bag and came 
back to Lincoln to meet his constituents face 
to face. Friends warned him that he might 
be mobbed. His reception in Lincoln was re- 
markably cool, There was no mob, but 
neither were there many well-wishers. The 
newspapers ignored him, with the exception 
of a solitary reporter who took it upon him- 
self to get the Senator's side of the story, 
promising to publish it in full. 

The public meeting the Senator had ar- 
ranged in the City Auditorium was attended 
by an overflow crowd, but George Norris, 
chairing his own meeting and confronting 
that mass of people alone, had no way of 
knowing whether they had come to listen to 
him or to mob him. He stood for a moment 
as an ominous silence came over the packed 
hall. Then he began. 

“I have come home to tell you the truth,” 
he said. And then, with complete frankness, 
he described the reasons for his action. When 
he had finished, the crowd gave him a stand- 
ing ovation. There was no recall election. 
And although Norris was one of only a half 
dozen Senators to vote, a few weeks later, 
against the declaration of war, he won re- 
nomination and re-election to the Senate the 
following year. i 

George Norris never regretted his futile 
battle to keep the United States out of the 
first World War, On the contrary, he and 
many others came to believe that history had 
vindicated his position. He Mved to hear one 
of his severest critics, Senator James A. Reed 
of Missouri, describe the minority vote 
against the war as “the most superb act of 
courage this century has witnessed.” 

Many Americans have been inspired by the 
courage of Senator Norris. The individual 
who takes an unpopular stand always hopes 
that history will vindicate him, and the ex- 
ample of George W. Norris has been cited 
time and again as a dramatic demonstration 
that it is possible for men in public life to 
Stand by their principles, maintain their in- 
tegrity and still succeed. 

We are today engaged in another war—un- 
declared, but nevertheless real. The reasons 
for this war remain unclear in the minds of 
many good Americans. Vociferous dissenters 
abound. No doubt many of these, perhaps 
including some of the present members of 
the United States Senate, look back at Sena- 
tor Norris and that beleaguered minority who 
opposed our entry into World War I and find 
inspiration for their own present conduct. 
Indeed, some have gone even further into the 
past and have thought to find justification 
for opposition to the President over the war 
in the actions of an even more universally 
known and revered American—Abraham 
Lincoin. 

Is this valid? 

Let us go back and first take a look at the 
position of Lincoln in the Mexican War, since 
it bears some striking similarities to Norris’ 
position in World War I. 

Recently a synthetic quotation was created 
from disconnected phrases and sentences ut- 
tered by Lincoln in an effort to make it 
appear that Congressman Abe Lincoln of 
Illinois was a more caustic critic of the Mexi- 
can War than are some of President John- 
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son's present day critics of the war in Asia. 

Lincoln, to be sure, did disagree with Pres- 
went Polk about the necessity of the war 
and the way in which it was begun. But the 
fact is that he held his tongue for over a year 
after the war was begun. He explained why 
in these words: 

“When the war began, it was my opinion 
that all those who, because of knowing too 
little, or because of knowing too much, could 
not conscientiously approve the conduct of 
the President, in the beginning of it, should 
nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, 
remain silent on that point, at least till the 
war should be ended . . and I adhered to 
it, and acted upon it, until since I took my 
seat here; and I think I should still adhere 
to it, were it not that the President and his 
friends will not allow it to be sọ.” 3 

Lincoln explained that he was forced to 
depart from this course of silence only be- 
cause a vote was being forced on resolutions 
which required him to state his position. Lin- 
ooln later noted that even though his party 
had generally held the view that the war 
had been begun unconstitutionally and un- 
necessarily, once it became the cause of the 
country, he and his fellow Whigs, with few 
exceptions, had supported the war with their 
votes, their money, their services, and their 
blood. He cited approvingly the position of 
General Zachary Taylor, saying: 

“... 88 a citizen, and particularly as a 
soldier, it is sufficient for him to know that 
his country is at war with a foreign nation, 
to do all in his power to bring it to a speedy 
and honorable termination by the most 
vigorous and energetic operations, without 
enquiring about its justice or anything else 
connected with it.” ? r 

Abraham Lincoln came to have reason to 
wish for that kind of support from his fel- 
low Americans when the duty fell upon him 
of leading the bitter struggle to preserve the 
Union. This being a civil war, he found be- 
hind his own lines a y large num- 
ber of critics, obstructionists, and sympa- 
thizers with the rebellious South. Lincoln 
found it necessary to do far more than cast 
aspersions on the patriotism of those who 
through word and deed obstructed the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. He suspended 
the writ of habeas corpus and, in an action 
which exemplified his difficulty, placed under 
arrest one of the prominent leaders of the 
opposition, a man named Vallandigham. 
Lincoln justified the arrest, saying: 

„. , . he who dissuades one man from vol- 
unteering or induces one soldier to desert, 
weakens the Union cause as much as he who 
kills a Union soldier in battle.” + 

He went on tosay: 

“Must I shoot a... soldier boy who 
deserts, while I must not touch a hair of a 
wily agitator who induces him to desert? 
This is none the less injurious when effected 
by getting a father, or brother, or friend, into 
a public meeting, and there working upon 
his feelings, till he is persuaded to write to 
the soldier boy, that he is fighting in a bad 
cause, for a wicked administration of a con- 
temptible government, too weak to arrest 
and punish him if he shall desert. I think 
that in such a case, to silence the agitator, 
and save the boy, is not only constitutional, 
but, withal, a great mercy.“ “ 

History has vindicated Lincoln, not the 
dissenter Vallandigham. 

And this is a point that must be remem- 
bered by those who are enamored of the 
drama of dissent. Vallandigham may have 
been a man of courage and integrity. I do 
not know his character. But in the cold light 
of history he was on the wrong side—not 
merely the losing side, but the wrong side. 
No matter how much courage he displayed 
or how much sacrifice he made in his efforts 
to obstruct the Union cause, history will 
never vindicate him. 

George Norris did not oppose American 
entry into World War I for the sake of op- 
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posing. He studied the facts carefully and 
concluded that the German ambitions did 
not constitute a threat to the security of 
the United States. It was his reasoned judg- 
ment that there was no justification for 
shedding American blood to defeat the Kai- 
ser. He was subsequently vindicated, because 
in retrospect it appeared that his judgment 
had been correct, although the crucial test 
of his position—a German victory in the 
war—was, of course, avoided. 

We must also note that Norris, like Lin- 
coln in 1846, did not go on opposing the 
war and harassing the President in his con- 
duct of it once the dle was cast. On the con- 
trary, once the war had become the cause 
of the country, he gave it his full support. 
He voted against the declaration of war on 
Germany, but he voted for the declaration 
of war against the allies of Germany—Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, He fully 
supported with his vote the powers and ap- 
propriations required to bring about the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the conflict. When an 
amendment was offered in the Senate to 
prevent transportation of soldiers to the Eur- 
opean front without their consent, Norris 
denounced it as an unjustifiable interference 
with the powers of the Commander-in-Chief. 
He told all who inquired that the war "is 
now my war as much as it is the war of our 
General Staff“. He, himself, volunteered for 
service in the Marine Corps at the age of 
fifty-seven, and refrained from pursuing the 
matter only upon being informed that, be- 
cause of his age, he would not be permitted 
to serve in France. 

Norris avoided all further discussion of 
the causes of the war once we were in it. 
Like Lincoln, he thought it best to remain 
silent, but he did not insist that others fol- 
low his example. He thought Robert M. 
LaFollette, for instance, was unwise in at- 
tacking our entry into the war after we 
were in it, but the situation was obviously 
not as dangerous as it had been during the 
Civil War, and he saw no reason why LaFol- 
lette, or anyone else, should be deprived of 
the right to state his opinions. 

Norris never changed his view about World 
War I, but he took a very different position 
with respect to the Second World War. Here 
again he analyzed the war in terms of the 
danger to the United States, and he reached 
the conclusion that the Axis powers repre- 
sented a genuine threat to American security. 
He therefore supported our entry into the 
war, Had he clung blindly to the role of dis- 
senter, we would have to say today that he 
erred, for history has not vindicated those 
who opposed and obstructed our battle to 
save the world from Hitler, any more than it 
has vindicated Vallandigham. 

But George Norris displayed sagacity as 
well as integrity. He was not stopped by his 
horror of war and bloodshed, because he had 
an even greater horror of seeing the world 
engulfed by a new barbarism, of seeing lib- 
erty crushed under the iron heel of the 
Nazis. He pointed out the menace of the 
totalitarian philosophy, saying: 

“Have the unreasonable, the murderous 
desires of dictators like Hitler and Musso- 
lini, as well as those of Japan, affected the 
mentality of humanity? Are we drifting in a 
direction where the theories of these men, 
who would obtain power by murder and rob- 
bery and destruction, gradually are gaining 
control of the hearts of men?“ 9 

He observed that the world was confronted 
with a new and dangerous philosophy of 
government—the theory that “any govern- 
ment has the right to conquer any other 
government or any other people if it has the 
power to do so“. The threat was very dif- 
ferent from that which confronted the na- 
tion in 1917. “At that time,” he said, “there 
was still honor among nations and men, even 
though they were enemies upon the battle- 
field. The enslavement of peoples was not 
then at stake. There was no likelihood that. 
the life of our nation, as well as that of 
every other democracy in the world, would 
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be endangered, no matter what the outcome 
of the war might be .. However, in this 
war,” he continued, we are confronted with 
an enemy whose ambitions are known to the 
world and that means the destruction of 
every democracy in the world.“ 

George W. Norris was willing to see war 
come that the kind of society which per- 
mitted men of integrity to thrive might 
survive. 

And that is precisely the challenge that 
confronts us today. 


1 Alfred Lief, Democracy's Norris“, pp. 2, 3. 

*“Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln”, 
Rutgers University Press, Vol. I, p. 432. 

3 Ibid, p. 515. 

Collected Works“, Vol. VI, p. 264. 

"Ibid, pp. 266-7. 

Leif, op. cit. 527. 

Norman L. Zucker, George W. Norris, 
Gentle Knight of American Democracy“, pp. 
134-5, 


The Challenge of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said on the floor of this House and 
written in the newspapers about the 
cause of the recent riots in our country. 
There has been substantial evidence and 
reliable testimony presented to indicate 
that although the Communist Party may 
not have started the riots, the Commu- 
nists were there to take advantage of the 
disorders. 

Recently, one of my constituents wrote 
a very fine letter to the editor of the 
Montgomery Advertiser. In his letter, 
Mr. George Blackmon of Prattville, Ala., 
has pointed out many of the fears that 
our people have over the continued 
growth of Communism, both here and 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Blackmon's 
letter in the RECORD: 

TRE CHALLENGE or COMMUNISM 
PRATTVILLE, ALA. 
To the Evrror, the ADVERTISER: 

Have the communists really changed their 
strategy so that we can be assured free trade 
with communist countries will keep our food 
and equipment from being used against 
American boys in Vietnam? Or are the fol- 
lowing just loosely spoken words with no 
meaning? 

“Communism and capitalism can not live 
side by side. One must go. 

“We can win by revolution; playing race 
against race, class against class and nation 
against nation. 

“We will not have to fight for our prime 
objective, the United States of America; it 
will fall into our hands like an overripe 
plum. 

“Your children will live under communism. 

“We will bury you. 

“Our programs must be diversified to cope 
with different countries, people and cultures 
throughout the world. 

“We can not expect to win with free elec- 
tions. We must win through appointments 
of well trained and organized communists in 
high places in government, in labor unions 
and in key jobs in industry. In order to gain 
these we must work underground. We can 
not be identified. 

“Give us one generation of your children 
from kindergarten through high school and 
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we will change your competitive and free 
enterprise system to a centralized communist 
state. 

“We will sit on the side lines and play 
nation against nation. 

“Law and order must be completely broken 
down before communism can be organized. 

We have learned from history that in- 
filtration is probably the surest and sweetest 
death for a capitalist country, but it can 
only be brought on by government spending.” 

Can we afford to ignore the above threats 
and statements? Can we be lulled into a state 
of mind to believe higher taxes will stop in- 
flation, when all it really does is put more 
money into the hands of Washington 
„ to spend and waste as they see 

t. 

Can we afford to pay taxes to promote and 
finance collective farms to compete with the 
private independent farmer, or have our inde- 
pendent farms confiscated and turned into 
collective farms? 

Can we afford to lure people off the farms 
to the big cities and create ghettoes by giv- 
ing them big welfare checks? 

Can we as a Christian nation, continue 
morally or financially to keep paying bonuses 
to unwed mothers to have more children to 
place on our welfare rolls? Can we afford to 
make it more attractive for people to get 
on one of our welfare programs, than to 
work? 

Can we afford to spend billions on so 
called antipoverty programs while at the 
same time and place millions of jobs are 
going unfilled? 

Can we be blackmailed into spending one 
hundred billton dollars for public housing 
to be kept up by the taxpayers, for able- 
bodied people who have only to say, “I never 
had a chance?” 

America, the greatest nation on earth 
owes more than the balance of the entire 
world; yet we are still dishing out bil- 
lions to friends and enemies alike. How 
much longer can this last? Where have 
we headed and how much higher can our 
national debt go before international bank- 
ers will lose confidence in our dollar and 
our economy will collapse? Uruguay is an 
example. In 15 years of thelr welfare state 
their currency has dropped in value 97 per 
cent and wages are climbing at the rate of 
60 per cent a year. This entire calamity grew 
from government spending. 

Can we afford to lower or practically abolish 
tariffs on imports and guarantee the busi- 
nesses hurt will be subsidized and the work- 
ers guaranteed their salary by the federal 
government? This is a chance for thousands 
of businesses to fold up and millions added 
to our federal payroll. 

Can we afford to give the Panama Canal 
away and build another at a cost of billions? 

How long before the Washington bureau- 
crats will stop using the South for a” scape- 
goat to get their unconstitutional laws 
rammed through Congress as well as their 
huge give away appropriation demands met? 

How much longer are we going to keep our 
local law enforcement officers handcuffed. 
while our cities are being burned and looted 
and crime is at an all time high? I think the 
communists have scored one of their biggest 
gains by the rioting, looting and burning 
going on in different cities throughout the 
nation. The sole purpose of it all is to force 
insurance companies to cancel millions of 
policies or put in a strict anti-riot clause. It 
would be impossible for private enterprise to 
afford the risk of their investment with out 
insurance. It will also be impossible to get 
even a home financed, let alone rental prop- 
erty for either business or residential use. 
Any thinking person can see this is a well 
organized plot or it would not have such 
wide spread operations. Most of our cities are 
being threatened with burnings. These are 
not idle threats as many cities are already in 
flames; forcing us into this catastrophe. 

We have already surrendered our children 
to appointed HEW officials we have never 
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heard of, to pick their schools, teachers, 
studies, associates, friends and playmates. 
Now are we golng to continue to spend and 
live in luxury at their expense, or have we 
already sold them into slavery? Remember 
this is our childrens future we are molding 
and their money we are spending, not ours. 
Grorcz BLACKMON, 


The Israel Victory and Arab-Russian 
Doubletalk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. Speaker, in 
statements so egregious that they could 
not be taken seriously, the heads of two 
sovereign states, bent on the extermina- 
tion of democracy in the Middle East, ac- 
cused Israel of Nazi methods. 

They were joined by the Premier of the 
Soviet Union, who undoubtedly knew 
better, but preferred to spout invective 
Propaganda. 

So that the record might be clear, Iam 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a careful analysis of the facts 
in the bulletin of the Antidefamation 
League of B'nai B'rith of September 
1967. In an article by Sid Goldberg, en- 
titled “The Grand Mufti and His 
Friends,” the history of collaboration be- 
tween Arab leaders and Nazis is detailed. 

The article follows: 

Tux Grasp Murti AND His FRIENDS 


(By Sid Goldberg) 

(Norz.—Mr. Goldberg is editor of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, a major news- 
Paper syndicate.) 

On June 20 President Nureddin El-Atassi 
of Syria told the United Nations General As- 
sembly that “The Arab people is indeed be- 
ing subjected today to an operation of ex- 
termination surpassing in dimensions what 
the Nazis did.” 

The day before, Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin 
of the Soviet Union told the same group 
that Israel's behavior “brings to mind the 
heinous crimes perpetrated by the Fascists 
during World War II.“ 

Radio Cairo compared Israeli administra- 
tors in Gaza to “Nazi Gauleiters.” Other Arab 
and Soviet propaganda mills referred to the 
“Hitlerite death merchants” of Israel, to 
“Moshe Dayan's storm troopers,” and to what 
ae charged were “Zionist plans for geno- 
cide,” 

The irony, of course, is that thousands of 
Israelis are the sole survivors of families that 
Vanished in the Nazi furnaces. But doubly 
ironic is the fact that the Soviet and Arab 
accusers of Israel stand guilty of their own 
charges. 

It was Soviet Russia that signed a non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany in 1939, 
a pact which was ultimately broken by Ger- 
Many, not Russia. Some of the other com- 
Mmunist countries which accused Isrnel of 
“walking the Hitlerite path” also know that 
Toute very well, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
Baria, Albania and Slovakia not only were 
allles of Nazi Germany in World War II but 
had native Nazi movements that vied in 
viclousness with the German. 

What is less known ls the record of the 
Arabs in World War II. President El-Atassl 
told the General Assembly, “the Arabs fought 
in both world wars and contributed to the 
RDeration of Europe from Nazism and to 
the realization of allied victory.” 
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The fact is that Syria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
and Lebanon did not declare war on Ger- 
many until February, 1945, when the war 
was little more than a mopping-up operation 
by the allies. The Arab declarations of war 
were made in late February because attend- 
ance at the forth-coming San Francisco con- 
ference, setting up the United Nations, re- 
quired a declaration of war on Germany no 
later than March 1. 

The only Arab state that played any mili- 
tary role in the war was Transjordan, which 
declared war on Germany as early as 1939. 
Transjordan was totally dependent on Brit- 
ish grants for its existence, and its army, the 
Arab Legion, was in effect a part of the Brit- 
ish Army, under British officers. 

Iraq declared war on Germany in 1943 after 
it was clear the Nazis were losing. Before 
that, pro-Nazi sentiment was powerful in 
Baghdad, and a Nazi puppet government was 
installed there in 1941 under Rashid Ali, who 
went so far as to declare war on Britain. 
Rashid All received congratulations from 
Arab leaders in Egypt (including King 
Farouk), Lebanon, and Syria. The latter per- 
mitted German bombers and transports to 
land on its fields while the Nazi regime lasted 
in Baghdad. 

The whole temper of the Arab world before 
and during World War II was neutralist at 
best, pro-Nazi at worst. When Itallan troops 
in August, 1940 invaded Egyptian territory, 
Egypt did not consider this a cause for war. 
The fighting was left to the British. Even 
General Erwin Rommel’s inyasion of Egypt, 
in May, 1941, couldn’t nudge the Egyptians 
into a declaration of war. And so strong was 
the pro-Nazi sentiment in Egypt that when 
Premier Ahmed Maher did deciare war—on 
February 24, 1945—he was assassinated while 
Treading the Royal Decree. 

Arab fighting during World War II was on 
the side of the Nazis. Several thousand Arab 
volunteers were mobilized into Nazi units by 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Hitler's man 
in the Middle East. The Mufti (Haj Amin El- 
Husseini), who operated out of Berlin from 
1941 to 1945, organized his pro-Nazi Arabs 
into sabotage squads, espionage cells and a 
fighting unit called the Arab Legion. 

The Mufti also helped organize the Mos- 
lems of Bosnia and other Balkan areas into 
special SS Units called “The Black Legions.” 
He praised them as the “cream of Islam” and 
they were dispatched to the Eastern front in 


the Caucasus to stir Soviet Moslems into an 


anti-Communist crusade. Some 3,000 of these 
Mufti troops were held prisoners of war as 
late as 1946 in Camp Opelika, Alabama. 

The Grand Mufti was among the most pop- 
ular Arab leaders before, during and after 
the war. So effective was his hate-sputtering 
oratory that few if any Arab leaders dared 
oppose him. As spiritual and political leader 
of the Palestine Arabs he had learned to hate 
Jews in the 208 and 30's as their numbers 
increased in the land of Zion. 


Now 71 and last reported—in March of this 
year—to be in Old Jerusalem, the Mufti had 
been Hitler's chief advisor on Arab affairs 
and the friend and confidante of Adolf Eich- 
mann. 

Gideon Hausner, chief prosecutor at the 
Eichmann trial in Israel, established that 
“the Mufti asked Gestapo Chief Heinrich 
Himmier to provide him, after the war, when 
he planned to enter Jerusalem at the head of 
the axis troops, with a ‘special adviser’ from 
Eichmann’s department to help him solve 
the Jewish question in the same way as it 
had been done in the axis countries. Eich- 
mann offered the job to his assistant, Dieter 
Wisliceny.” 

The Grand Mufti spread his anti-Jewish 
venom throughout the war over radio Berlin. 
He praised the Germans for “knowing how to 
get rid of Jews.“ He urged his Arab listeners 
to “kill the Jews wherever you find them.” 
He gave the number of Jews “still to be dealt 
with” (in 1944) as 11 million, representing 
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the Jewish populations of America, Russia 
and other countries beyond Hitler’s reach. 


Mufti was returned to his role after the war 
as leader of the Palestine question. He di- 
rected policy from a lavish and fortified home 
in Cairo and, as one of the Arab delegates to 
the United Nations in 1947 said, “the Mufti 
is the irrefutable leader of the Holy Land 
Arabs.” 

~ To this day none of the Arab leaders has 
repudiated the Grand Mufti, or his pro-Nazi 
assistants who worked with him in Berlin 
during the war. 

Nor is this tolerance of a Nazi in their 
midst surprising, Egypt, the chief victim of 
the HItlertte“ Israelis, has given sanctuary 
to hundreds of former Nazis, among them up 
to 100 of Hitler’s rocket and missile experts. 

Also in Egypt, according to the latest in- 
formation from the Anti-Defamation League, 
are the following: 

Colonel Naam Al-Nashar, formerly Leopold 
Gleim, who was head of German security in 
Poland. He arrived in Egypt in 1955 and or- 
ganized the Egyptian security service along 
Nazi lines. 

Lt. Col. Ben Sala, formerly Bernard Ben- 
der, a storm trooper still on the Polish lst of 
war criminals. He is head of the Jewish De- 
partment of the Egyptian security service, 

Hassan Soliman, formerly Heinrich Sell- 
mann, wanted by West Germany for crimes 
committed while he was Gestapo chief in 
Ulm, He now holds a senior position in the 
Secret Police in Cairo. 

Col. Ahim Fahuml, formerly Dr. Heinrich 
Willermann, wanted by West Germany for 
Sterilization experiments he conducted in 
several Nazi concentration camps, He now 
runs the Egyptian political prison at Samara, 
near Alexandria. 

Louis Al-Haj, formerly Louis Heiden, di- 
rector of a Nazi press agency in Berlin. He is 
now an adviser to President Nasser and it 


was he who pre a pocket-sized Arabic 
transiation of Mein Kampf for Egyptian 
officers, 

Ibranam Mustafa, formerly Joachim 


Daemling, wanted by West Germany for 
crimes committed in Dusseldorf while a 
storm trooper there. He is an adviser to the 
Cairo police on concentration camps. 

All Mohammed, formerly George Brun- 
ner, one of Eichmann’s assistants, in charge 
of deportation of Jews from Greece, He now 
works in the Egyptian propaganda industry. 

The list goes on and on. The Arabs, by 
raising a “Nazi issue”, convict only them- 
selves 

In World War H. 1,300,000 Jews were in 
uniform in the Allied Armies. In Palestine, 
85,800 Jewish men and 50,400 Jewish women 
volunteered for war service; 27,028 Palestine 
Jews served with the British forces in vari- 
ous Middle East, North African and Euro- 
pean fronts, many in the most hazardous 
missions. 

What made a mockery of the United 
Nations “debate” was that the Communists 
and Arabs well know their respective roles 
in World War II. Their statements in the 
General Assembly would have made Joseph 
Goebbels proud. Dr. Goebbels, incidentally 
was royally welcomed in Cairo on the eve 
of the war. z: 


Paul Bedford: 1875-1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
month one of the most distinguished men 
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‘in my congressional district passed away 
at the age of 92, the Honorable Paul Bed- 
ford. 

The Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evye- 
ning News in its edition of August 17, 
1967, said editorially: 

Essentially, his was a life of service. Aside 
from his profession, as well as education, 
banking and business interests, he served his 
community and country in many capacities 
when a man of his vast private interests 
might have begged off. But that would not 
have been Paul Bedford, the dedicated public 
official in peace and war. He loved the America 
of his forebears and demonstrated it on so 
many occasions when he shared his time and 
talents as duty called. 


Having known well Paul Bedford for 
the many years that I did, I heartily con- 
cur in these sentiments. 

Those who are and have been associ- 
ated with Princeton University, his alma 
mater, will remember him kindly for the 
enormous contributions he made during 
his lifetime to that distinguished univer- 
sity. 
And all of us in Wilkes-Barre and vi- 
cinity will remember him with equal af- 
fection for his contributions to a better 
life for all of the citizens in that area. 

As part of my remarks today, Mr. 
Speaker, I include a news article of Au- 
gust 16, 1967, as well as an editorial of 
August 17 on the death of Attorney Bed- 
ford which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader Evening News. 

The aforementioned articles follow: 
ATTORNEY Paul BEDFORD, 92, Is CLAIMED BY 
DEATH 

Attorney Paul Bedford, 92, of 96 West South 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, died this afternoon at 1 
in Mercy Hospital where he was admitted 
June 30 as a medical patient. He had been 
ill since June 15, when he was stricken while 
attending the 70th anniversary reunion of 
his class at Princeton University. He was a 
patient at the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia, prior to being trans- 
ferred to Mercy Hospital. 

Attorney Bedford was widely known as a 
corporation lawyer, banker and benefactor. 
He was chief counsel for the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad, succeeding his father, George 
Bedford, who filled that position from 1883 
until his retirement in 1913, and the Vulcan 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 

He recently retired as chief counsel and 
board member of the D & H and also ended a 
long tenure as chief counsel of the Miners 
National Bank of Wilkes-Barre where he was 
senior member of the board. 

Among his many gifts to the community, 
church, and colleges, are the athletic field for 
intramural sports and a new building for 
the music department at Princeton. He also 
assisted his wife, the late Gertrude Vaughn 
Bedford, in the operation of the Wheel Chair 
Club, Inc., now a world wide organization in 
charge of the Kiwanis Club of Wilkes-Barre. 

LAW DEGREE IN 1899 


Born June 24, 1875 in Wilkes-Barre, he was 
educated at the Harry Hillman Academy, 
Wilkes-Barre, and was graduated from 
Princeton in 1897. He received his law degree 
in 1899 at the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. He was admitted to the Luzerne 
County Bar July 14, 1900 and immediately 
began his law practice with his father in the 
Miners National Bank building, Wilkes-Barre. 

The law firm of Bedford, Jones, McGuigan 
and Waller was one of the most famous corpo- 
ration law firms of the day. Attorney Bedford 
was senior member of the firm now known as 
Bedford, Waller, Griffith, Darling, and 
Mitchell. He became assistant district attor- 
ney of Luzerne County in 1913 and in 1921 
Was elected President of the Board of Assess- 
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ment for Revision of Taxes in Luzerne 
County. 

During World War I he was assistant so- 
licitor of the United States Rallroad Ad- 
ministration, a Four-Minute Man in the Lib- 
erty Loan and Red Cross campaigns and a 
member of the Legal Advisory Board. 

Atty. Bedford was honored as a life trustee 
of the Mercy Hospital, First Presbyterian 
Church, Osterhout Library, all of Wilkes- 
Barre and served as president of the Home 
for the Friendless Children and a board 
member of the PennSylvania Association for 
the Blind. 

He became a member of the board of 
trustees of Princeton University in 1930 and 
served on the athletic council and moti- 
vated the program for the establishment of 
a music appreciation course at the Institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

On the occasion of his 80th birthday, 
Friends of Music at Princeton University 
honored him with a concert on the campus. 


DONATED ATHLETIC FIELD 


He donated the athletic fleld bearing his 
name for use in intramural sports by Prince- 
ton students To give every student who is 
unable to play on varsity teams a chance for 
healthful recreation.“ He also was chairman 
of the music committee of the board of 
trustees. 

He held the distinction of having served 
as chairman of the Commencement Com- 
mittee at Princeton University for more than 
a decade and served on the Graduate Coun- 
cil since 1921. He was a former president 
and secretary-treasurer of the Princeton 
Alumni Association and a member of the 
Nassau and Elm Clubs and the Princeton 
clubs of Philadelphia and Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

He was also affiliated with the Bankers 
Club of New York City, the Westmoreland 
Club, Wilkes-Barre; Scranton Club, Scran- 
ton; Zeta Psi Fraternity; American Bar As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Bar Association and 
the Law and Library Association of Luzerne 
County. 

He often times described himself as “a 
native-born Democrat” and served as a mem- 
ber of the Democratic State Committee and 
the finance committee of the National Dem- 
ocratic organization. In his later years, he 
preferred to give his support “to men and 
issues, not parties and platforms,” and be- 
came an independent. 

Upon the death of Mayor Daniel Hart of 
Wilkes-Barre, Atty. Bedford was assured the 
appointment to complete the unexpired term 
of the city’s famed playwright mayor but 
declined the offer. He has previously directed 
the Community “War” Chest at a time de- 
scribed “as one of the most difficult periods 
in the history of the organization” and was 
credited with restoring it to a stable unit. 
The organization was a combination of the 
Community Welfare Federation and the Na- 
tional Ward Fund which he consolidated in 
the 1943 campaign. 

A member of an outstanding family re- 
siding in the Wyoming Valley and Luzerne 
County regions for more than a century and 
a half, Atty. Bedford was recognized as one 
of the leading lawyers and financiers of his 
generation. He was a descendant of Jacob 
Bedford. 

DISTINGUISHED NATIVE Son, PAuL BEDFORD: 
1875-1967 


Although Paul Bedford's life had run its 
full course at 92, it will be particularly dif- 
cult for his native Wilkes-Barre and his be- 
loved alma mater, Princeton University, to 
bid farewell to so distinguished a native son 
in the one Instance and to so loyal an alum- 
nus in the other. 

In New York and Philadelphia, in towns 
big and small, in the legal profesion where he 
was a towering figure for 67 years, in banking 
and railroad circles, he will be missed, for he 
was nationally known. 

Above all, his vacant chair will revive mem- 
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ories for associates and other intimates who 
knew him as the gental host or guest, as the 
occasion might be, in his leisure moments 
when he was such a delightful companion. 

He was indeed a complete life and extended 
into so many flelds it is difficult to cover them 
adequately. 

Aman, whose roots were deep in the soll of 
colonial America, in hie person the glorious 
past of the country was linked with Its prom- 
ising future. For 70 of his adult years, he 
made a substantial contribution to Its better- 
ment. f 

Essentially, his was a life of service. Aside 
from his profession, as well as education, 
banking and business interests, he served his 
community and country in many capacities 
when a man of his vast private interests 
might have begged off. But that would not 
have been Paul Bedford, the dedicated public 
official in peace and war. He loved the Amer- 
ica of his forebears and demonstrated it on so 
many occasions when he shared his time and 
talents as duty called. 

Athough he was a “native-born Democrat" 
by his own words and served his party in 
the Commonwealth and nationally, he was 
an independent in politics, more or less, in 
his later years, always putting the public 
welfare before personal considerations and 
party. 

His benefactions to his home town and to 
Princeton were so extensive that he easily 
qualified for the accolade of philanthropist. 
The public, through the Community Welfare 
Federation, predecessor of the United Fund, 
was deeply indebted to him for leadership 
when it came upon difficult days. He also 
shared his wife's interests in the interna- 
tionally known Wheelchair Club she founded 
and played a leading role in it behind the 
scenes, 

There is far more to be told about Paul 
Bedford, as the files of this newspaper and 
the official records will testify. At Princeton, 
for example, he held a dozen offices, and his 
activities could fill a book in themselves. 

So long as there is a Wilkes-Barre, a 
Princeton University or even a world, the 
names of Paul and Gertrude Vaughn Bed- 
ford will be remembered with respect and 
gratitude. Even though death has come in- 
evitably to both, they will live on in their 
good works and achievements, as well as in 
the hearts of uncounted thousands. 


Election Observers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been an outbreak of charges 
and rash statements by individuals de- 
crying the forthcoming elections in Viet- 
nam. While these purveyors of vague al- 
legations have no basis of expertise other 
than their own self-proclaimed infalli- 
bility in all fields of national policy, they 
do receive an unusual coverage in the 
media. 

In order to remove this confusion and 
to insure a valid evalution of the fairness 
and effectiveness of the election process 
in South Vietnam, President Johnson has 
dispatched a bipartisan committee to ob- 
Serve and to make their report to the 
American people. This delegation of out- 
standing Americans from all walks of life 
will contribute substantially to setting 
the record clear as to the true facts of 
this important election. 
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An editorial, which expresses the re- 
action of most Americans, appeared in 
the August 25 edition of the Beaumont 
Enterprise, a distinguished newspaper 
Published in southeast Texas. 

So that my colleagues can read this 
editorial comment, the complete text 
follows: 

ELECTION OBSERVERS 

It is inevitable that some candidate or 
group of candidates in the South Vietnam 
election will brand as interference President 
Johnson's dispatch of a delegation of Ameri- 
cans to observe the campaign and balloting. 

It is certain, too, that the more severe crit- 
ics of the administration's war policies will 
cook up some reason for voicing objection. 

We believe, however, that the White House 
decision was in the public interest, perhaps 
also in the interest of the Vietnamese. 

Most Americans will feel that the presence 
of a score or more outstanding citizens in 
South Vietnam at this time will contribute 
to public enlightenment in this country on 
& matter that is of vital importance both to 
the future of the Vietnamese and to the 
future military and political policies of the 
United States in Southeast Asia. 

Moreover, most Americans must believe 
that the presence of the observers could be 
instrumental in making the election rea- 
Sonably clean and its outcome acceptable 
to all parties. 

President Johnson is to be commended for 
Selecting a delegation of such collective high 
Caliber, and for the way his choices cross 
Political and other lines. 

This variety makes for confidence in the 
group's efforts. 


Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty Celebrated 
His 75th Birthday at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Budapest 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
My colleagues in paying tribute to 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, the heroic 
Hungarian martyr to the cause of reli- 
gious liberty. 

As one of history’s great religious 
leaders, the cardinal always has been 
Outspoken in defense of individual free- 
dom. He opposed the anti-Semitic ex- 
cesses of the Nazis and fought valiantly 
against the tyrannical measures of the 
_ Communist puppet regime of his own 

Country. For his devotion to justice and 
liberty, this man of God was ignomini- 
Ously arrested, tried on unfounded char- 
ges, and sentenced to prison for life. 
There he remained in torment for 7 
years until rescued by the heroic Hun- 
Sarian freedom fighters in 1956. He was 
immediately given asylum by the Amer- 
ican legation where he has remained 
ever since, and just recently celebrated 
his 75th birthday. 

Cardinal Mindszenty is not only re- 
vered and honored by the Hungarian 
people, but symbolizes the world man's 
Tesolute belief in the ultimate supremacy 
Of the spiritual life over gross material- 
ism. He is an inspiration to all of us and 
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will continue to be to generations not 
yet born. 

I share the hope of people throughout 
the world that the Communist regime of 
Hungary will soon find the courage to 
set this holy man free, so that he may 
once again walk in dignity among his 
people. 


The Agony of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
side of the war that we frequently fail 
to see and often is not reported in press 
accounts. This side of the war, portrays 
the Vietcong and their indiscriminate 
terrorist attacks where the victims are 
innocent bystanders caught up in these 
acts of violence. An Associated Press 
story, which appeared today in the 
Northern Virginia Daily, of Strasburg, 
Va., points up, in a dramatic but heart- 
rending way, the agony and suffering the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
Army inflict on those who happen to be 
in their way. 

This story of the suffering of a 7-year- 
old boy portrays graphically the reason 
why we are in Vietnam, I do not recall 
having seen this story in other papers, 
and I think it is unfortunate that it may 
not have been carried in many major 
metropolitan newspapers, because it gives 
a picture of the war that is too often 
neglected, For that reason, I bring it to 
the attention of the House. 

THE AGONY or War: A Brave Lirrte Bor 

Tren Not To Cry, BUT Pa Was Too MUCH 

Can THO, ViernaM.—His tiny chest 
throbbed with pain from the shell fragments 
that tore into his body. His eyes were filled 
with all the agonies of war. 

He was a brave little boy. He did not cry, at 
least not aloud, not at first, when one of the 
wounds in his back began to hemorrhage. 
His lips trembled, his eyes quivered and he 
whimpered softly. 

Then the pain and fear became more than 
a boy of 7 could contain, even with his 
wounded grandmother, her own face pocked 
with superficial shrapnel wounds, at his side. 
And so finally, he screamed. 

His mother could not come to him. She 
lay wounded in the same hospital in a bed 
only a few feet away. She seemed to recognize 
her son's volce when he cried out. She turned 
on her side and looked at him forlornly_ 
across the aisle of the hospital ward. 

The boy, his mother and her mother were 
the victims early Sunday of a Viet Cong 
mortar shelling of Can Tho that left 46 per- 
sons dead and 222 wounded, 

The South Vietnamese provincial hospital 
in this Mekong delta city 80 miles southwest 
of Saigon was filled with men, women and 
children wounded in the attack. There were 
perhaps 100 persons jammed into the main 
ward. With the wounded were their families 
who remained at their side, as is the custom 
of the Vietnamese. 

Outside, American medics loaded some pa- 
tients into ambulances for evacuation to 
other hospitals where they could receive spe- 
cialized treatment. 

A crowd gathered around one middle-aged 
woman on a stretcher. Her arms and legs 
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moved erratically. Her facial muscies 
twitched. Her eyes made a jerking movement. 

She had suffered a compressed skull frac- 
ture in the Viet Cong shelling that poured 
more than 100 rounds of fire at several areas 
in this city of 118,000 persons. 

Let's tie her feet together because she's 
having a convulsion," shouted one American 
medic as the men hoisted the stretcher. She 
would be transferred to a hospital that had a 
resident neurosurgical specialist. 

After the shelling, which lasted about 10 
minutes, the wounded began to pour into 
the hospital. Some were carried in on stretch- 
ers by their relatives; several children with 
superficial shrapnel wounds walked in with 
their parents. 

“It was a mess,” said Betty Stahl, 26, of 
Chisholm, Minn., an American civilian nurse 
working at the hospital under the auspices 
of the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Miss Stahl said 163 persons were brought 
in during the night and more later in the 
morning. 

“They were all over the floor.“ she said. 
“We didn’t have beds to put them in.” She 
estimated that perhaps 60 to 65 per cent of 
the wounded were women and children, 


The Tortoise and the Jet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, a plan to de- 
velop the island of Aldabra, a natural 
laboratory of biology in the Indian 
Ocean, for use by the United States and 
British Air Forces for jet and other mili- 
tary uses brings about a confrontation 
and possible conflict between two great 
fields. of science: military science and 
its related technology, and biological 
science, specifically the study of ecology 
and evolution. 

To me, both of these sciences are 
necessary to the survival of modern man. 
Free man has not yet found a means 
to survive without military science. 

The need for the maintenance and 
development of biological science is less 
dramatic, but just as essential. Indeed, 
biological science contributes much to 
the supporting knowledge of military 
science as well as to some of the so-called 
glamour sciences of today. For example, 
the need for biological research and 
knowledge in support of space explora- 
tion is well known. 

The island of Aldabra is a small coral 
atoll near Africa and Madagascar which 
has an importance to the natural sci- 
ences far exceeding its physical size. The 
30 species of plant and animal life unique 
to Aldabra, as well as the rare giant land 
tortoise which resides there, attest to its 
value as an area where studies of genetics 
and evolution could be invaluable. The 
erection of military facilities would for- 
ever destroy Aldabra’s scientific research 
potential. Military science could well 
have a Pyrrhic victory if it impoverished 
the scientific world by invading this small 
Pacific island. 

The Smithsonian Institution and the 
National Academy of Science, as well as 
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other national and international science 
organizations, are to be commended for 
their opposition to such a military in- 
vasion of Aldabra. 

To this end, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House an editorial, 
“The Tortoise and the Jet,” which ap- 
peared in Science, a journal of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on July 21, 1967: 

THE TORTOISE AND THE JET 
(By Deal Wolfie) 

The tortoise beat the hare. Can it also 
beat the jet? The racetrack is Aldabra, an 
uplifted coral atoll in the Indian Ocean, 260 
miles northwest of Madagascar and 400 miles 
east of Africa. The tortoise is the giant land 
tortoise, and Aldabra is its only remaining 
home in the Indian Ocean. The jets are of 
the United States and British air forces, 
which want to develop Aldabra for military 
use. 

Obscure and almost uninhabited, Aldabra 
has a rich and unique ecosystem, It is the 
breeding place of the frigate bird for the 
entire Indian Ocean, and home of the last 
colony of flightless birds in the Indian 
Ocean. Of its 22 species of land birds, 12 
species or subspecies are found nowhere else. 
About a quarter of its species of inverte- 
brates are believed to be found only on the 
island. Aldabra is a major breeding place 
of the increasingly rare edible green turtle 
and the hawksbill turtle. Of some 175 spe- 
cles of higher plants known on the island, 
18 or more are unique. When still undis- 
turbed, such islands provide ideal oppor- 
tunities to study evolutionary processes. 
Aldabra is the ecologically richer of the last 
two nearly undisturbed uplifted coral atolls 
in the world. Raymond Fosberg, of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences staff, calls the 
island “scientifically, the most important 
area of its size remaining in that part of the 
world.” The Royal Society is sending an ex- 
pedition there in August and would like to 
establish a small, permanent research sta- 
tion. 

With support from the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Smithsonian Institution, 
and several international organizations, the 
Royal Society has proposed that Aldabra be 
totally preserved for scientific” investiga- 
tions, and in May it so recommended to the 
British Secretary of State for Defence. The 
air forces, however, need an airfield in that 
region and consider other islands much less 
satisfactory. The Secretary promised to con- 
sider the Royal Society recommendation and 
said that, if the decision is made to go ahead 
with military development, “our object 
‘would be to make sure that changes in the 
ecosystem of the island are kept to a 
minimum.” 

But it is doubtful that there can be dual 
use. The atoll is too small. Road, harbor, 
causeway, and other construction would 
bring major physical alterations and con- 
nect the now separated islands of the atoll. 
The larger birds would be a hazard to air- 
craft, and some species would probably have 
to be exterminated. The home of the giant 
land tortoise is precisely the best part of the 
isiand for airfield construction, The sugges- 
tion that the airfield be surrounded by a 
wall seems unsatisfactory. A wall could ex- 
clude the tortoise, the flightless birds, and 
some other animals, but could not contain 
their imported enemies. Nor is temporary de- 
velopment and use a satisfactory compro- 
mise; once a species is destroyed, or an en- 
vironment drastically invaded, there is no 
return to the original state. The current pro- 
gram to study with little remains of native 
Hawaiian plant and animal life is evidence 
of the need to study island ecologies before 
invasion brings ecological chaos. 

Will the jet replace the tortoise on Alda- 
bra? Perhaps. Military needs rightfully have 
high priority, and man has powerful weap- 
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ons. He can win over tortoises, passenger 
pigeons, the blue whale, the Great Auk, the 
Moa, and other animals, and he can win 
most easily in the fragile ecology of a small 
island. The decision between the tortoise and 
the jet will be a governmental and a political 
one. The jet can win, but the more virgin 
areas we destroy, the more we impoverish our 
natural heritage. British and American gov- 
ernment councils must weigh this fact in 
deciding whether to build on Aldabra or else- 
where. 


Hawaii Lauded for Its Aloha Spirit 
by Recent Visitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Bar Association has just con- 
cluded its 90th annual conyention in 
Hawaii, and it has been estimated that 
some 14,000 lawyers, judges, and their 
families enjoyed the incomparable beau- 
ty of the Island State while attending 
the many functions in connection with 
the convention. I had the privilege of 
participating in this convention, which 
brought the largest group of visitors to 
the 50th State. 

In addition to the influx of conven- 
tion visitors, Hawaii has also seen an 
increasing number of servicemen coming 
to Hawaii from Vietnam for rest and 
recreation leave. In its year of growth, 
the R. & R. program in Hawaii has de- 
veloped from one flight a week in August 
of 1966, to a high of 42 flights a month 
during May and June of this year. As of 
August 3, 288 flights have been processed 
with an average of 158 men per flight. 
Approximately 70 percent of the men on 
each flight are joined by their depend- 
ents from the mainland, and to date 
over 31,000 wives have come to Hawaii. 
In addition, many children, parents, and 
relatives have been coming to Hawaii to 
meet the servicemen during their R. & R. 

I mentiond these figures, Mr. Speaker, 
merely to emphasize that despite the in- 
creasing number of visitors to Hawaii, 
there has been no diminishing of the 
spirit of aloha on the part of the people 
of Hawaii. 

This friendly hospitality by the spe- 
cial name of aloha“ which pervades the 
Hawaiian Islands continue to bring warm 
responses from those who come in con- 
tact with it. In this regard, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
two letters to the editor of the Honolulu 
Advertiser from recent ABA and R. & R. 
visitors to Hawaii, as they appeared in 
the August 21, 1967, issue of the Ad- 
vertiser: 

ABA LAWYER ON ALOHA 

As a recent visitor to the American Bar 
Association convention in Honolulu, I want 
to express my appreciation for the uniform 
courtesy with which we were received. 

I regularly attend the American Bar con- 
ventions which are held all over the United 
States. I do not think I have ever attended 
one anywhere where the hotel employes, taxi 
drivers, store clerks, and other persons with 
whom a conventioneer normally comes in 
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contact gave such an impression of hospi- 
tality. 
We had the feeling that Hawaii was glad 
to see us. 
WALTER D. HANSON, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


How Was R. & R.? 


My husband and I recently spent a week on 
your beautiful island. We were there during 
one of my husband’s “rest and recuperation” 
periods and were overwhelmed by the kind- 
ness of the people there. 

Besides the very generous monetary bene- 
Ats given to servicemen and their families, 
we were made to feel truly welcome every- 
where we went. We shall long remember our 
stay in the 50th State and the kindness of its 
people. 

Lt. & Mrs. Larry M. TUCKER. 


For Rent Supplements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, I spoke in the House in favor 
of the rent supplement program. Be- 
cause of the importance of this program 
in curing the blight of substandard hous- 
ing, which is unquestionably one of the 
major causes of intercity tension. I in- 
sert the following editorial from the 
Cleveland Press of August 25, 1967, and 
urge Members of the House to reconsider 
and act favorably on this essential Fed- 
eral program: 

For Rent SUPPLEMENTS 


Happily, reports of the collapse of the fed- 
eral rent supplements program were prema- 
ture. Two encouraging developments, one in 
Cleveland, make the outlook brighter: 

In Cleveland the Catholic Diocese has 
launched a five-million-dollar housing re- 
habilitation project in the Hough Area, and 
has received an initial federal rent supple- 
ment allocation of $67,200 that will help 
pay rent on the first 66 units to be improved. 

In Washington the Senate's potent minori- 
ty leader, Everett Dirksen, as well as 10 other 
GOP senators have shifted from opposition 
to support of legislation which would ex- 
pand the important program. 

This should go far in overturning the 
House vote in May which turned down the 
Administration's request for an expansion 
to $72,000,000 a year from the present inade- 
quate $32,000,000. 

Better housing of course, is no panacea 
for the problems of the very poor. It will 
not in itself raise incomes or provide better 
education. Yet, as survey after survey has 
shown, substandard housing ls a major rea- 
son for discontent in the ghettos. And, de- 
spite all the public and private programs 
of the past 30 years, bad housing of the 
poor remains a mammoth national problem. 

The rent supplement plan, approved by 
Congress for the first time in 1965, is only 
one of several approaches in attacking sub- 
standard housing. But it has special merit. 

Key idea behind rent supplements Is that 
they will stimulate private construction of 
decent housing for poor people much faster 
than can be done through public housing. 
They seem to be doing that. 

The rent supplement tenant, who must 
qualify for public housing, starts out by 
paying one-fourth of his income for rent 
but then doesn’t have to move as in public 
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housing when his income goes up. He simply 
pays a greater share of the rent and the 
government pays less. 

Subsidized housing long has been and re- 
Mains an essential in seeking to improve 
the lot of the poor. The still new idea of 
federal rent supplements seems to be a de- 
sirable alternative in this field. 


The Real Price of War: Alienation of 
Younger Generation Counts for More 
Than Dollars and Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us have expressed con- 
cern about the tremendous and burden- 
some cost of the war in Vietnam, in 
terms of our national economics and re- 
sources and our international role. The 
following comment from Joseph Kraft, 
appearing in the Washington Post on 
August 27; 1967, shows us the most seri- 
ous and long-ranging cost of this trag- 
edy—the alienation of young people to- 
day, young people whose ideals and en- 
ergy are being destroyed by a war which, 
as Kraft points out, is regarded as an 
“utter absurdity.” 

I urge my colleagues attention to this 
ees editorial, which follows 

ow; 

THe ReaL Price oF WAR: ALIENATION OF 
YOUNGER GENERATION COUNTS FOR MORE 
THAN DOLLARS AND DIPLOMACY 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

EN Roure ro Saigon. —Returning once more 
to Vietnam, I find myself brooding on one of 
the strangest features of this strangest of 
Wwars—its cost. 

By a curious quirk, the costs that have 
loomed largest—the costs in international 
Safety and in national resources—have 
turned out to be relatively minimal. Con- 
versely, the cost that is proving truly bur- 
densome—the cost of turning off the best 
Part of our younger generation—is so unfa- 
Miliar as to be almost impossible to grasp. 

Consider, for a start, the diplomatic cost. 

great danger at all times has seemed to 
be that the fighting in Vietnam would wind 
up to a direct confrontation with China or 

Russia. 

But the coming apart of Maoism has sharp- 
ly reduced the prospects of effective Chinese 
entry. Rivalry with China inside the bloc has 
turned the Soviet Union against anything 
that would mean victory for the Asian Com- 
Munists. 

To be sure, Washington’s traditional allies 
in Western Europe have almost no sympathy 
for the American effort in Vietnam. But as 
long as the Russians are not making a fuss, 
the Europeans are prepared to swallow their 
doubts. And thus diplomatically, the Viet- 
namese war costs the United States a pit- 
tance, 

The dent in national resources is not much 
greater. As an absolute number, the 625 bil- 
llon spent annually on the war looks astro- 
nomical. But it is only a tiny fraction of the 
Bross national product and less than half 
the expected gain in GNP for this year. Cer- 
tainly the war has not made anybody poorer, 
Indeed, unless the money now being spent on 
Vietnam were voted for other Federal proj- 
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ects, the absence of the war would probably 
mean the onset of a recession. 

As à portion of the Federal budget, the war 
expenses bulk large. Since the wave of race 
troubles, it has seemed to many that money 
spent on the war is money taken away from 
Great Society for improving life in 
the Negro ghettos. But personally, I do not 
believe it. 

Except for the overwhelmingly liberal Con- 

which resulted from the freak election 
of 1964, the temper on Capitol Hill has con- 
sistently gone against heavy new spending 
for Negroes. Had there been no Vietnamese 
war, had there been a Federal surplus this 
year, it would surely not have been voted 
for new Federal programs, still less for a 
Marshall Plan to help the Negro community, 
The surplus would have been distributed 
back to the states, or perhaps even to in- 
dividuals in the form of another tax cut. 

No doubt the Vietnamese war has made it 
easier for Congress to deny funds to Great 
Society projects. The present conflict, like 
past conflicts, has promoted a kind of jingo- 
istic know-nothingism which finds expres- 
sion in a drive for all-out war at the expense 
of anything which is humane. 

But here begins the realm of social costs. 
And in this realm the jingoistic surge—a 
phenomenon so often met and mastered in 
the past—is small beer. The big social cost 
arises from the impact of the war on the 
younger generation, on those below 30. 

This generation is the first generation of 
the Affluent Society, the first generation in 
history which has seen millions of its mem- 
bers brought up without fear of economic 
privation or immediate external threat. It 
was bound to make things hot for those of 
us who are older—bound, in particular, to 
be skeptical about many of the arrangements 
accepted in the name of economic and na- 
tional security. 

But on top of that there has come the 
Vietnamese war: And my clear conviction, 
after extensive visits to campuses across the 
country, is that the best elements among 
the best students at the best schools are 
bitterly opposed to the war, that they regard 
it as an utter absurdity, a betrayal of the 
American ideal by corrupt and frightened 
men. 

The result is that a very large percentage 
of the younger generation is contracting out. 
Whether as hippies or pacifists or new radi- 
cals or synical academic draft-dodgers, they 
have turned away from productive participa- 
tion in the work of the Nation. 

The cost of this turning away cannot be 
measured, But as an advanced society, the 
United States is pecullarly dependent on the 
contributions of its most sophisticated peo- 
ple, on what Prof. Galbraith has called the 
educational and scientific establishment, 
Thus I go out to Vietnam feeling that the 
cost of the war—the cost of turning off the 
younger generation—is staggering, and that 
we will still be paying it years after the 
ugly little war ls only a bad memory. 


Travel at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a resolution adopted at the 1967 an- 
nual meeting, Western Governors’ Con- 
ference, June 28, 1967, concerning travel- 
recreation research and the 1970 national 
census. 
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I believe this to be an important area 
that should be fully explored because the 
encouragement of foreign travel in the 
United States, as well as domestic travel, 
could contribute enormously in alleviat- 
ing our balance-of-payments dilemma. 

I have often shown my interest in the 
development of this profitable aspect of 
world trade and have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 439, to amend the International 
Travel Act of 1961, in order to promote 
travel in the United States. I would like 
to commend the Western Governors’ 
Conference for recognizing this need of 
our country. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 1967/ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, WESTERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, 
JUNE 28, 1967, WEST YELLOWSTONE, MONT. 

V. TRAVEL RESEARCH 

Whereas, There is a need for adequate and 
uniform research on the dimensions of the 
travel-recreation industry; and 

Whereas, The Bureau of the Census will 
undertake a national census in 1970 to gather 
valuable information about the nation; and 

Whereas, The Western Governors’ Travel 
Council has asked that significant questions 
about travel and recreation be included in 
the Census; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Western Governors’ Conference petition the 
Bureau of the Census to include a number 
of pertinent questions about travel and 
recreation in the 1970 Census; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Western 
Governors’ Travel Council and other travel- 
related organizations of the western states 
submit recommended questions to the Bu- 
reau of the Census for this study. 


President Johnson’s Vietnam Election En- 
deavors Receiving Strong Support From 
the Nation’s Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, na- 
tional editorial opinion is giving con- 
tinued strong support to President 
Johnson’s efforts to encourage free, 
democratic elections in Vietnam. 

The President has asked a highly re- 
spected and representative group of 
American leaders to visit Vietnam during 
the election campaign. I was pleased to 
see that among this group was the dis- 
tinguished Governor of my State of New 
Jersey, the exceptionally able Richard 
Hughes. 

In addition, the President has right- 
fully cautioned us on applying wholly 
American standards to institutions or 
events in other nations, 

South Vietnam is valiantly struggling 
to maintain its independence, while at 
the same time trying to carry out free 
elections which will select a representa- 
tive national government. This is a feat 
which even large nations might find dif- 
ficult, let alone a small beseiged nation 
like South Vietnam. 

We have no evidence of large-scale 
election fraud in South Vietnam; but 
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we do have evidence to the contrary that 
the campaign is almost as open and as 
uninhibited as a free-wheeling American 
political campaign. Let us not confuse 
campaign rhetoric with charges of fraud. 

President Johnson is absolutely right 
when he says that this is a time for 
American perseverance on the military 
side, continued efforts on the negotiating 
side, and patience and understanding on 
the electoral side. 

I insert in the Recorp two forceful 
editorials from the Independent Ander- 
son of South Carolina and the Baltimore 
News-American which commend the 
President on his efforts to encourage the 
new democracy being born in South 
Vietnam: 

{From the Independent, Anderson (S.C.), 
Aug. 23, 1967] 
“THE BirtH or A Nation Is Not Easy—WeE 
Nero Recart Some U.S. History 


Taking note publicly for the first time of 
the criticisms of the forthcoming election in 
South Vietnam, President Johnson drew a 
parallel between it and the struggle for in- 
dependence in this country 200 years ago. 

In particular, he was answering Senators 
Robert F. Kennedy and Jacob K. Javits of 
New York, loudest in their cries of “foul” 
before the election is even held. 

But what he had to say is a needed lesson 
in history for all Americans. « 

“We Americans should understand the 
pain of that process (of fighting for free- 
dom). For our nation was not born easily. 
There were times in the years of the 18th 
century when it seemed as if we might not 
be born at all. 

“During the hard days of fighting for our 
independence, some would not fight at all. 
Some people would not pay taxes; some 
states would not meet their levies of men 
and money; some men were so devoted to 
colonial power that they fled abroad. 

“But there were—and we thank God for 
this—enough brave men to bear the burden; 
there were enough dedicated men to endure 
year after year of war and suffering: and 
there were allies who stood with us in the 
darkest hours, and we prevailed. After 13 
years of war and political strife we pre- 
vailed. 

“Given that background, we ought not to 
be astonished that this struggle in Vietnam 
continues. We ought not to be astonished 
that the nation, racked by a war of insur- 
gency and beset by its neighbors to the 
north, has not already emerged, full-blown, 
as á perfect model of two-party democracy.” 

What South Vietnamese have politically 
is considerable. They elected their own rep- 
resentatives to a Constituent Assembly; that 
Assembly wrote a democratic constitution; 
local elections were held in the villages where 
security permitted; a national campaign for 
president and vice-president is on the way; 
the members of a new Senate will be chosen 
at the same time and members of a House 
of Representatives the following month, ` 

Instead of criticizing, Congress should 
hall these accomplishments and cheer the 
people of South Vietnam on their way to 
representative self-government. 


[From the News American, Aug. 23, 1967] 
ELECTION JITTERS 


Those who have expressed anxiety about 
the prospective fairness of South Vietnam's 
election may now, paradoxically, be more 
apprehensive than ever. This Is because of 
incre. indications that the election is 
indeed fair, in fact more so than almost any- 
one would have expected. This confounds 
those critics of the election whose true pur- 
pose is not the establishment of a valid elec- 
toral process, but undermining of American 
policy in Vietnam. 
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Speaking at a lively turn-out at the city of 
Nha Trang, candidate Tran Van Huong, a 
former premier and bitter opponent of in- 
cumbent Premier Nguyen Cao Ky, is quoted 
as saying: “I believe the local government 
authorities did all they could to make this 
rally a success.” He is thus informing the 
world that agencies of a government he is 
seeking to unseat have exerted thelr author- 
ity on his behalf and placed their facilities 
at his disposal. 

Such actions would be remarkable in a 
country enjoying a peaceful atmosphere and 
long Democratic tradition. South Vietnam 
has neither and it 1s, in fact, astonishing 
that an election is being held there at all. 
Yet these aspects of the forthcoming con- 
test seem to have been ignored by those crit- 
ics, in Congress and elsewhere, who have in- 
dulged in solemn and ill-informed-carping 
about “unfairness,” etc. 

This can only mean that the South Viet- 
namese elections have been seized by those 
critics as one more peg on which to hang 
their true intent—unilateral American with- 
drawal from South Vietnam, regardless of 
commitments and consequences, They are 
grasping at any issue to accomplish this. 
They would, in fact, be delighted if the South 
Vietnamese election proved to be a travesty, 
and are undoubtedly chagrined at the obvi- 
ous indications that It will not. 


Bridges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30; 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, an assist- 
ance program to buy the materials to 
build a dam or to develop an industry is 
more than money. 

In a small developing nation, such a 
program can foster the hope of a better 
economy. It means that with hard work a 
nation can assure a better standard of 
living and better health to its people. 

Tt can lead the way to a stable political 
and social climate able to withstand the 
forces of aggression and destruction from 
without and within. 

And when two nations work together 
in this way, it can help to bridge the gap 
of fear and distrust between them. 

While not in any way perfect, our for- 
eign aid programs have done these 
things. 

When we as a nation, well able to af- 
ford such assistance, turn our back, we 
destroy these hopes and these bridges. 
We make it more likely that the develop- 
ing nations will turn to other nations 
and other systems to see their hopes 
accomplished. 

These matters deserve our deep and 
serious consideration. 

The Washington Post, on August 26, 
referred to the legislation passed by this 
House as the “Foreign Aid Nightmare,” 
much in need of being repaired by the 
conference committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial had an im- 
portant message, and I call it to the at- 
tention of our colleagues by inserting it 
in the Recor» at this point: 

FOREIGN Am NIGHTMARE 

A nightmare seized the House in its dis- 

cussion—one shrinks from the word deliber- 
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ation—on the foreign ald bill. Grown men 
acted like adolescents spiting an erstwhile 
girl friend. Otherwise responsible Congress- 
men allowed themselves to be guided by 
escapism and frustration. The effect of 1400 
pages of House testimony on the bill evapo- 
rated in an atmosphere of partnership, 
phony economy and cheap demagoguery. As 
the evening wore on, tides of fatigue and 
caprice swept the national interest out to 
sea. 

The resulting bill authorizing a sum of 
$2.8 billion only sketches the outlines of the 
wreckage. The Senate had voted only $2.6 
billion, and the appropriations hurdle re- 
mains to come. For the first time in the 
history of postwar foreign aid, the authoriza- 
tion is under $3 billlon—at a moment when 
the Nation's capacity to give has never been 
greater. The House passed the. bill by a 
margin of only eight votes. Had a handful 
of Congressmen changed their minds, there 
would have been no forelgn-aid program at 
all. 

How vain for the United States to claim to 
be a great power, with global interests, re- 
sponsibilities or commitments, as you will, 
if the Congress cannot muster the maturity 
to give unequivocal support to foreign aid! 
How irrelevant 1s any tug of war between 
Executive and legislative branches over 
foreign policy control in the light of the 
Senate's and House's performance on this 
bill! 

Consider development loans, repayable on 
easy termis in dollars; they are the basic in- 
strument for helping the economies of poor 
countries to support their own needs. The 
Administration asked $774 million, the Sen- 
ate voted $500 million and the House, not to 
be outdone in narrowness, cut that back to 
$450 million. Vital programs in Turkey, 
Korea, India and Pakistan will be hurt 
most. Adding salt to the wound, the House 
confirmed the Senate's earller folly in dou- 
bling the service charge on the so-called 
grace period of these loans. 

Alliance for Progress programs were voted 
only $578 million (the Senate figure), 
against a request of $643 million. This was 
done in a year when President Johnson, 
clearly bespeaking the intent of Congress, 
gave Latin America an urgent push along 
the self-help road. By its parsimony, the 
Congress not only undercuts American 
hemispheric leadership but virtually invites 
Latins to listen to local guerrillas or Com- 
munists overseas. 

Technical assistance funds were sliced 
from $243 to $210 million (the Senate fig- 
ure), despite evidence that these funds are 
perhaps the most effective stimulus to local 
growth. One result will be to end AID pro- 
grams in Africa. A warmer welcome to chaos 
and despair, in a whole continent, could 
scarcely be imagined. 

It was in the policy amendments, however, 
that the House shamed itself most. Without 
having the foggiest notion of what it was 
about, the House eliminated the President's 
entire authority to sell arms on credit; it 
did this even while retaining the vehicles 
by which that authority is exercised, includ- 
ing the controversial Pentagon revolving 
fund. We favor tighter congressional over- 
sight in arms sales, but the President should 
not be stripped of all authority to act. 

The House also reimposed tariff discrimi- 
nation on Poland because of its arms sales to 
Hanol—an ineffective gesture destroying an 
important bridge“ to Eastern Europe. It also 
forbade training military personnel from 
countries with which the United States has 
no diplomatic relations—a ban that would 
prevent this country from keeping a hand 
in with certain Arab countries. 

It will probably take several days to sort 
out all the damage the House did in its 15- 
hour, 50-amendment ramble. Much of the 
damage, unfortunately, is beyond the repair 
of the Senate-House conference. What can 

~be saved there must be saved. Meanwhile, 
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the country owes itself a deep look at its 
Own heart to see how it has come to this 
pass. 


South Vietnam Needs a National 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN, Mr. Speaker, in the midst 
ot much criticism in this country over 
the prospective elections in South Viet- 
Nam, one of Connecticut’s newspapers, 
the Hartford Courant, has come forth 
with an excellent editorial which lends 
Some needed perspective on what should 
and can be expected from a country 
wracked by war and wanting in years of 
democratic experience. 

Vietnam has made an important po- 
litical step in formulating a constitution 
and in running elections. This beginning 
Should not be belitted by a people who 
Pride their own past struggles in found- 
ing a democratic nation and who have 
80 much at stake in Vietnam. As the edi- 
torial suggests, Americans should wish 
the new Government of Vietnam well 
rather than smirk at the results from 
Our sophistication 6,000 miles away. The 
Hartford Courant editorial of August 29 
follows: 

SOUTH VIETNAM NEEDS A NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


All the anguished cries about irregularities 
in Sunday's upcoming Vietnam election seem 
to be aimed at the incumbent military slate 
ot General Nguyen Van Thieu and Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky. They've got most of the 
Bovernment and military establishment of 
a million people working for them, osten- 
Sibly out on official visits. The 10 rival civilian 
Slates have been electioneering largely on 
this issue, instead of presenting any concrete 
Programs of their own. 

It might be well for Americans to take a 
Closer look at this nation and its first open 
flection before they start judging it in 
American terms. Here is a country that has 
been wracked by war, religious differences, 
Corruption, and a dizzying succession of 
inept governments over the years. Its voters 
are mostly illiterate peasants who need party 
Symbols to cast their ballots. There is little 
or no sense of national purpose in the thou- 
Sands of hamlets, even those under Saigon's 
Control. Anyone who expected a politically 
Sophisticated campaign based on our codes 
to come out of this background is naive. 

The Thieu-Ky ticket is believed the odds- 
on favorite, even by those who discount 
charges of poll-rigging. They are well known; 
they have been in the spotlight over the last 
two years of military government. They un- 
doubtedly have used their offices as spring- 

rds for their candidacies—and this charge, 
it might be noted, is not unknown in Ameri- 
Can policies. General Thieu is predicting 40 
Per cent of the vote, and Ky things they'll 
get a majority. And, no matter what happens, 
you can be sure of one result:-a loud wail 
Of fraud from all the losers the morning after. 
That is par for the course in any of these new 
Tepublics that have given the people the vote. 

But what must not be lost sight of is that 
® national election is being held, one that 
has at least excited the Vietnamese people 
into thinking nationally. It also has seemed 
significant enough to the Vietcong that they 
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have been doing their best to terrify the 
South Vietnamese from taking part. A Sena- 
torial slate as well as a Presidential slate is 
running, and the Senatorial candidates are 
generally high-caliber men. All the candi- 
dates are risking Vietcong assassination by 
seeking seats in the new government. 

It is a cinch that South Vietnam must 
have a national government if this nation 
is to honor its commitment there. If the new 
national government, to be formed after an 
election for House seats in October, can en- 
gender a sense of national purpose, it will 
have achieved a long step. It will face a host 
of problems—corruption, security, land own- 
ership, education, production—and they are 
not easy or quick to solve. Americans, even 
those who despise our Vietnam policy and 
generals per se, would do far better to wish 
the government well as at least a crude ex- 
pression of the people’s will than to smirk 
at the results from their sophistication 6,000 
miles away. 


Memorial for Congressman Herman Toll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a deep sense of per- 
sonal loss that I rise to pay tribute to 
our late colleague, Herman Toll. Al- 
though I only had the privilege of serv- 
ing with him for one term, Herman Toll 
symbolizes to me the vitality and vision 
of his party and the people of Phila- 
delphia who elected him to four succes- 
sive terms in Congress. 

Reviewing the career of Congressman 
Toll recalls to my mind the years when 
my own father was the Democratic leader 
of Philadelphia and the leader of our 
city’s congressional delegation here in 
Washington. Although young at the time, 
I recall vividly the high opinion my 
father held of Herman Toll and the 
many instances in which they collab- 
orated on legislation of value to their 
city and its people. 

Such admiration is not difficult to 
understand. Herman Toll worked hard 
and long for his people and his district. 
To this fact I can testify personally. 
Since his retirement from Congress, I 
have represented part of his old Fourth 
District in Philadelphia. Time and again 
residents of that area have told me 
that, if I were to serve them as effec- 
tively as Congressman Toll, I would more 
than meet my responsibility as their 
Congressman. 

His service, then, has been a model for 
me as it was an indispensable source of 
aid and support to my father. . 

Equally as valuable was his own work 
here in Washington. Intelligent, literate, 
and progressive, he was in the vanguard 
of legislators concerned about the prob- 
lems of our cities. Through his service 
on the Judiciary Committee, he helped 
to shape the national conscience toward 
concern for civil rights, and the preser- 
vation of constitutional safeguards for 
all our citizens. 

Although we shall no longer have the 
benefit of his hard work and good coun- 
sel, his spirit remains with us today. His 
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efforts in behalf of his people are con- 
tinued by the dedication of his wife, 
Rose, who has succeeded him as the 
Democratic Party’s leader in his area. 
And here in this Chamber, his colleagues 
from the city of Philadelphia, myself in- 
cluded, will never cease to benefit from 
his example. 

In conclusion, on behalf of myself and 
my family, I want to express my deepest 
sympathy to Herman Toll’s wife and 
family. He was a credit to his district, 
his city, and his country. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Summer Opportunity Centers—Address 
by Vice President Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
remarks of Vice President HUMPHREY 
before the American Federation of 
Teachers on August 24. 

The Vice President called for the estab- 


chance to become real participating 


Thank you, President Cogen, and my good 
friend, your Legislative Representative, Carl 
Megel. I should pay a special note of tribute 


And I don't want to leave out my friend 
here, Herrick Roth, and the others from Colo- 


this past year; but partic- 
ularly on your progress as outlined in the 

inspiring address of your 
President Charles Cogen. 

I not only read the address, but one of my 
very capable staff asssitants, whose brother 
closely with the Minnesota Federa- 
of Teachers, brother of Roger Peterson, 
assistant, Neal Peterson, took the 

to go through that speech. 

Tt is more than a speech. It is a paper. It 
& remarkable document that outlined for 
me what I considered to be the philosophy ot 
education needed for America, and it tells, 
in good rhetoric and solid substance, the 
achievement and the accomplishments as 
Well as the long term goals of the American 
Federation of Teachers and the goals for 
educators in the United States of America. 
The point is not that every line is one with 


I want you, President Cogen, to know that 
I have looked upon your remarks and your 
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dissertation on the educational philosophy 
and the educational program as a standard 
by which we will measure our conduct in 
government, and, indeed, in the educational 
system. 

I come to discuss with you some thoughts 
of mine on educational matters. 

PUBLIC OFFICIALS SHOULD BE TEACHERS 


I come to you today not only as your 
Vice President but I come to you, also as a 
teacher. You see, I happen to believe that 
a man in public life ought to be a teacher 
all of his life. When I served in the Senate 
for some 16 years, I tried in my way to 
teach, to think ahead, and all too often 
for the happiness of some, to think out loud. 
That way you get a chance for other people 
to tell you how wrong you are. 

If you just think silently you are apt 
to convince yourself and no one really gets a 
chance to tell you that you are on the wrong 
course. But I do believe that every public 
officeholder should be and ought in a sense 
be required to be a teacher, speaking to the 
public; working with his associates; hope- 
fully coming forth with some creative 
thought. 

Today I am going to stand in the role of 
a teacher, and I'm going to prevail on you as 
a teacher to give you some candid thoughts 
about the expanding responsibility of Ameri- 
can educators in a rapidly changing American 
society. 

And I would also like to mention a word or 
two about the responsibility of American so- 
ciety to the American educator, and both to 
our clients, so to speak, the youth of the 
land. 

WE SHOULD BE SELF-CRITICAL 

We are prone, as Americans, to always be 
self-critical. That is a good sign. The famous 
Swedish sociologist, Gunnar Myrdal, an old 
friend of mine once said, “If you really want 
to find out what is wrong with America you 
don’t have to spend too many years in re- 
search. Just ask somebody. They will tell 
you.” And we are very good at that. And if 
he won't tell you, why somebody will tell 
you. They will hire people to tell you. 

And that is a sign of health. Only the 
strong can be self-analytical self-critical. It 
is the weak; the uncertain; the fearful that 
are always right who never admit—at least 
publicly—that there could be any doubt at 
all 


It is the person of maturity; it is the person 
of responsibility and of strength that can 
admit that possibly he is in error, or that his 
judgment may have not been what it should 
be. Therefore, we look upon ourselves, in a 
sense of self-criticism, and from that crit- 
icism seek remedies to build. 

Let's see where we are today in education. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION TODAY 


It has given motivation to some, and 
alienation to others. The educational oppor- 
tunities open to Americans today, through 
your efforts, and through the efforts of the 
American Labor Movement that has been a 
champion of education throughout history, 
are literally unprecedented. Ninety-three 
per cent of the teenagers have had secondary 
education, compared to seven per cent at the 
turn of the century. 

In just the last twenty years, the percent- 
age of American high school graduates who 
go on to college and to the professional 
schools has doubled, from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. Last year there were six million 


of your high school graduates that were in 
college, and a million of them were there 
because of federal scholarships or loans. 


HIGH LEVEL OF EDUCATION IS IMPORTANT 


A high level of education, because of your 
steadfast position, and others like you, has 
become an intrical, inseparable feature of 
American society today. It reflects, and is re- 
flected in our unprecedented prosperity. 

Ido not think our country could possibly 
be what it is on the economic front today 
without our school system and without the 
dedication, and many times the sacrifice, of 
teachers. 

This dedication is reflected in our position 
of world leadership in the sciences and in 
our national power. It enables us both to in- 
tegrate and to cope with rapid technological 
development. 

EDUCATION NECESSARY TO MODERN SOCIETY 


From the individual American's point of 
view, education in addition to the cultural 
environment that it affords, has become the 
credential which enables him to participate 
fully in our society. A high school diploma 
or a college diploma is the ticket which en- 
titles a young American to opportunity. It 
is the coupon which makes him eligible to 
earn a decent living. 

Now, our society insists on that credential, 
and it should. Therefore, it is not surprising 
to me, or to you, that in those same slums 
and ghettoes where frustration and hopeless- 


ness and joblessness and despair and bitter- 


ness have recently contributed to riots and 
violence, two-thirds of the unemployed 
ghetto residents have never finished high 
school, Even those who have completed a 
few years of school test much lower than 
their grade levels. 

And this is only to say, in polite language, 
that separate but equal was only separate. 

The average Job Corps recruit, most of 
them school dropouts as you know, has com- 
pleted nine grades of school. But he reads at 
a fifth grade level, if he reads at all. 

EDUCATION IS NOT REACHING SOME 

I noted just yesterday the average earned 
wage of the Job Corps recruit before he 
came in—only five per cent ever had a job 
by the way—and those that had a job, their 
average hourly wage was 71 cents. 

After they left the Job Corps, and 90,000 
have now graduated, 70 percent of them re- 
celved jobs in private industry, 20 percent 
went back to school; 10 percent into the 
military service, the average rate of pay is 
$1.91 per hour. 

JOB CORP PAYS FOR ITSELF 


So, when I hear people complain that it 
costs a great deal of money to haye the Job 
Corps. I like to remind them that if a man 
earns a minimum of $1.91 on the average to 
start, the Government of the United States, 
and the state and local governments will be 
able to take enough from each one of those 
hourly paychecks so that in due time the 
cost of that educational or training experi- 
ence will be amortized. 

The result of educational deficiencies, and 
there are educational deficiencies, the re- 
sult is unemployment, at least this is one 
result, and underemployment at a rate in 
our American slums and ghettoes up to 35 
per cent. 

JOBLESSNESS DUE TO UNEMPLOYMENT 

Complex economic and soctal factors, of 
course, contribute to this grim situation, But 
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I am certain that there is one factor more 
than any other which dooms a man to job- 
lessness today, and that is insufficient educa- 
tion and training. 

Now we are not just giving young people, 
nor should we have as our purpose trans- 
mitting just information. You can buy that 
in a world almanac. But what we are trying 
to do is to transmit to people an existence in 
living. We are trying to make life more mean- 
ingful. That is the ultimate purpose of edu- 
cation. 

America today has reached an acute crisis 
in the historic progress towards economic 
and social democracy. One-seventh of our 
population, and I had originally in my re- 
marks here one-sixth, but I am happy to tell 
you that the povery group in the American 
society in the last few years has somewhat 
diminished, live below the poverty line, and 
are excluded. 

EDUCATION REDUCES GAP BETWEEN RICH AND 
POOR 


That one-seventh do not want to be ex- 
cluded. They want to be included. And they 
want to be sure that their children will be 
included, 

I think one of the most remarkable ad- 
dresses delivered by the President of the 
United States was at Howard University some 
two years ago, when he asked the American 
people whether or not we were going to have 
one America and one citizenship or whether 
we were going to have two Americas; whether 
we were going to have the America of the 
majority, the affluent majority, and the 
America of the poor; or whether we were go- 
ing to have an America in which all Amer- 
icans could feel that they were a part of this 
great community, that they were included 
in, and that hope could come to reality. 

Now this nation has to make an historic 
choice, either make social and economic op- 
portunity for all a reality, or watch the gap 
between the rich and the poor, between the 
employed and the unemployed, between the 
sheltered and the unsheltered, between the 
educated and the uneducated, grow ever 
wider, until it threatens our national growth, 
health, and well-being. 

And if that gap does continue to expand, 
America will be at war with itself, and be in 
such a state of crisis that all of our hopes 
and aspirations will be lost. 

Many of today’s participants in this great 
American society are already too old to ac- 
quire what you would term a full educa- 
tional credential. They are not going to go 
back to high school or grade school. They 
are of another generation. Therefore, they 
need temporary passes, so to . new skills; 
job training—and that is a very, very difficult 
assignment. 

NEED FOR MOTIVATION, TRAINING, AND SKILL 

They need, in other words, the kind of a 
program that offers them an opportunity for 
a diploma—not a diploma from your high 
school or your college, but in a sense a pro- 
gram of motivation; of training; of skill that 
gives them the key to opportunity to make 
something out of their lives. 

There are a large number of these people, 
and we would not have to be talking about 
them today if our system thus far had been 
successful. There are twelve and a half mil- 
lion who have been passed by in America. 
That is a large number. And over fifty per 
cent of that twelve and a half million are 
under eighteen years of age. Many of them 
will be amongst the almost one million school 
dropouts this year. 

We have to ask ourselves, and we ought to 
ask the school board, are the students drop- 
ping out, or has the school left them? There 
is possibly an interplay here. And there will 
be, if we continue at the rate of school drop- 
Outs in this decade, eight million who will 
fall by the wayside in our school system. 
Eight million who ought to have a rich edu- 
cational experience. 

Now it is these poor children who present 
the great challenge to the entire nation, and, 
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indeed, to the American educational estab- 
lishment today. These are the ones that we 
need to concentrate our attention upon. 
PROVIDING FOR THOSE WHO HAVE TOO LITTLE 

You know, Franklin Roosevelt said one 
time what I believe to be the guiding phi- 
losophy for this country in its present effort, 
and I can only paraphrase here, but he said, 
“It is not the purpose of government to 
help those more who already have too much. 
It is the duty of government to help pro- 
vide enough for those people who already 
have too little.” 

In other words, our efforts need to be, In 
a sense, targeted on those who have been 
left by the side of the road, that are not 
fully involved in what you and I are seeking 
to do In our life. 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY MEANS AVAILABILITY OF 

JOBS 


Can we bring this group into the large, 
prosperous American society with full edu- 
cational credentials?—which is just another 
way of saving, can we bring them into the 
pattern of opportunity? 

If there is one word that I feel that ought 
to characterize our efforts these days; it is 
the word “opportunity.” 

I spent a long time in public life fighting 
for what we call equal opportunity, I have 
spent a great deal of time in the field of 
civil rights, trying to get a fair employment 
practices law. But I ask you, what good does 
it do to have non-discrimination in employ- 
ment, number one, if there are no jobs? And 
what good does it do to have non-discrimina- 
tion in employment if you are not em- 
ployable? 

The legal rights are not enough. 

And this is where the educator comes in. 
Here is where we come in. We have to help 
equip the individual so that he can have 
these legal rights mean something in his 
life—not just a theory of law, but a way of 
life itself. This is the challenge which re- 
quires the maximum use of every educa- 
tional resource that we can bring to bear 
on the whole spectrum of educational needs. 

Training—training—training In everything 
from personal hygiene and basic skills to 
highly specialized research on social prob- 
lems, 

REACHING OUT FOR DISADVANTAGED 


And it also means something else. It means 
reaching out. It is not good enough just to 
open up the schools. It is not good enough 
just to say you are going to have job train- 
ing. Ladies and gentlemen, I can tell you 
from this platform today that we-have job 
training positions open in America today 
fully funded by the federal government, un- 
used—unfilled. 

I spend almost every hour of my life work- 
ing on these matters. Let me put it this way: 
In a community in which there may be two 
thousand job training positions, where we 
seek to open up job training for two thou- 
sand hard core unemployed, half of them go 
empty. 

Why? 

Because we have opened up job training 
but that is not enough. People that have 
boen rejected for a century—some of them, 
or their families, are not going to believe 
that the gates of opportunity are open, just 
because you say they are. You have to reach 
out and find them, and I have said to gov- 
ernment Officials and private individuals, if 
we are half as ingenious in finding ways to 
extend the hand of friendship and fellowship 
and hopefulness to others as we were in deny- 
ing them that hand of fellowship, we will 
make a lot of progress. 

WE MUST BEGIN AT 18 MONTHS 


Yes, what I am talking about means reach- 
ing out to children’s children whose back- 
grounds of cultural degradation and eco- 
nomic poverty provide no motivation for 
them. It means reaching them young enough 
to counteract the lifelong mental stigma of 
poverty and rejection, of prejudice and dis- 
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crimination, which begins to be acquired at 
about eighteen months of age, not eighteen 
years but eighteen months. 

It means making education more than ini- 
tiation rite to fraternity, or a lodge—an ini- 
tiation rite required for entrance into the 
prosperous society of the majority. 

EDUCATION A BRIDGE FROM POVERTY TO 
PROSPERITY 


It means making education a bridge with 
one end that is firmly planted in the culture 
of prosperity, and it means making that 
bridge strong enough to be worth, crossing; 
and it means helping people to cross that 
bridge, and to find a new life. 

I think it ls fair to say that we have made 
a remarkable start towards building that 
bridge, and here are some of its parts. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS HELP BUILD THE BRIDGE 


Project Headstart—Project Headstart has 
already prepared two million pre-schoolers 
for what we hope will be a successful contri- 
bution to the educational experience. I think 
it needs to be a year-around, continuing 
program; and you know it. 

Through Project Headstart, we cannot 
only help the lives of little ones; help make 
their lives better, but we find the parent; we 
reach back into the community; we follow 
the child back to the source of the trouble; 
and if we have any sense of decency at all we 
will do something about the conditions that 
exist in that area of trouble. 

ACHIEVING FEDERAL AID A LONG STRUGGLE 


Now the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act is designed specifically to enable 
children from deprived backgrounds to bene- 
fit fully from regular schools. It is already 
operating in 17,500 school districts. It is al- 
ready effective in the lives of eight and a 
half million people. 

You know, we take all this for granted. 
It did not come easy. The first bill I voted on 
when I came to Washington in 1949, was to 
aid education. 

We passed it in the Senate, and they killed 
it in the House, Two years later we passed it 
in the House, and they killed it in the Senate. 
It was a sort of suicide tennis game—homi- 
cide, I suppose I should say. Each year you 
had to determine who was going to kill it. 
You killed it either on the basis of race, 
religion, or region. 

Whatever you may think about some of 
the things that may have been done, or 
should be done, I think that one of the 
greatest contributions to the welfare of this 
nation accomplished in the last four years 
under the leadership of the man who is 
President of the United States, is the pass- 
age of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act—no small accomplishment. 

And two Dillion dollars goes into that pro- 
gram this year, 

Oh, I heard somebody say, “That is not 
very much,“ But it is two billion dollars 
more than you had four years ago. 

This is a yery hard generation to satisfy— 
for sixteen years I stood side by side with 
people on this platform and fought for Fed- 
eral Aid to Education; introduced the Federal 
Aid to Education bill. 

PROJECT UPWARD BOUND 

Let's take a look at another project, Proj- 
ect Upward Bound, a Headstart Program for 
Prospective college students. 

I have been visiting these young people. 
The program does not make many headlines. 
These are the young folks that have po- 
tential for something great, and something 
bad. These are the kinds that could go 
wrong, or could go to higher achievement. 

I have been in college after college across 
this country and I want to tell you some- 
thing—unless somebody stands up you 
would never know they were there; and I 
always hope somebody will, because then at 
least they know you are in town. : 

We have today thousands, 32,000 young 
Americans in Project Upward Bound, in 
over 200 colleges across this land—32,000 
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young people that are being found; 32,000 
that are going on to college; 32,000 whose 
lives are going to mean something. 

I wish it were three hundred thousand, 
but it is 32,000 more than you had two and a 
half or three years ago. 

BUILDING AFT TOOK TIME 


You did not get your good collective bar- 
gaining agreement all at once. You did not 
build the AFT that way. I was around build- 
ing the AFT 27 years ago, and it wasn't any- 
thing like this, I'll tell you that It takes 
& lot of doing, and it takes more than just 
dues paid. 

And there is the President's Council on 
Youth Opportunity. I happen to be Chairman 
of that. I like my work. That program has 
sponsored summer enrichment programs in 
cities throughout the country; and we have 
the finest program that we have ever had. It 
is not good enough, but it is better than it 
Was last year; three times better than it was 
the year before; and the year before that 
there was not any. So I have been in this 
from the beginning. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


We have a massive summer employment 
program this year. We found jobs under this 
program for a million, two hundred thousand 
needy youth. For the first time, we have cut 
into the teenage unemployment. Despite the 
fact that there were five hundred thousand 
more teenagers in the labor market, we have 
Teduced the number of teenage unemployed. 
For the first time! 

I know we have not done it well enough, 
but we have done it a whole lot better than 
our critics, because they did not do anything. 

We are now embarking on what we call a 
Dationwide back-to-school-stay-In-school 
Campaign, designed to combat the dropout 
problem. 

These are unprecedented programs, and 
you have cooperated with them, We work 
with your people. 

‘The program is designed to catch as many 
of the disadvantaged young people as pos- 
sible right now, wherever they are in their 
education; and to enable them to gain as 
much as possible from their remaining years 
Of school. We just refuse to sign off anyone. 
We think that there is hope in every one of 
these young people, and it is our job to reach 
out to them. 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS SUPPLEMENT LOCAL 
PROGRAMS 

These programs are designed to supplement 
Creative programs undertaken at the local 
level. They are over and above the regular 
education program. They are the sort of thing 
that this document, this remarkable address 
that I spoke of, incorporated in its thinking. 
And they are designed to give you, the dedi- 
cated professional teacher, the tools that you 
noed to extend the challenge, the excitement, 
the pleasure, and the benefits of a good edu- 
Cation to every American child. 


AFT—FOR GOOD EDUCATION FOR ALL 


I want the public to know that is what the 
American Federation of Teachers stands for— 
a good, wholesome, enriched education for 
every American child regardless of what it 
may cost the American public. 

Various teachers federations have been 
Prominent in the news lately because of your 
Organizing and collective bargaining efforts, 
Well, let me just say a word about that. 

First of all, there is nothing wrong with it. 
It is part of the American scene. 


AFT COLLECTIVE BARGAINING TO IMPROVE 
EDUCATION 


Collective bargaining, is, after all a process 
to achieve more than just higher salaries for 
teachers, even though higher salaries are 
needed it you are going to have teachers. 

Teachers in this great organization are bar- 
Raining for the improvement not only of sal- 
aries, but the quality of education, I know 
what the teachers from my state are fighting 
for. I have been with some of them for years. 


‘ 
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What you ought to do is what you ought 
to do whether people like it or not. They 
may come around a little bit later and like 
it. You cannot tell. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING TO DO AN EFFECTIVE JOB 


In reference to your work, teachers are 
really bargaining for the rights and the tools 
to do effectively what is the overall Job of 
public education, to transmit history to our 
youth, and to inspire creative thinking about 
the future, of our society, so that society and 
civilization can continue. 

You can find a lot of this kind of philoso- 
phy in what John Dewey used to write, but 
you do not even need to read John Dewey. 
You know that you cannot really motivate 
young people with teachers that are not 
motivated, 

You know you cannot really bring an en- 
riched educational experience to young peo- 
ple today unless you have the facilities; the 
tools; the books—all of the teaching meth- 
ods and machines and apparatus that is re- 
quired to make education what it ought to 
be in the last third of the 20th Century. That 
is what you are fighting for. And I regret 
that this story does not seem to get to the 
people. 

Every time I read about my friends of the 
AFT, it appears to the public that you seem 
to be fighting is just for yourselves. 

Well, let the Vice-President of the United 
States, put it on the record that had not 
some of our teachers stood up and fought for 
what they believed was right, the educational 
system of this country would not be half 
what it is today. (Applause) 

TEACHER POWER 


I read a great deal-these days about stu- 
dent power. There has never been any lack 
of it as long as I remember. I can remember 
it back a few years. I am not sure that it 
always holds in one direction, but there is 
plenty of power. 

What you really need is a little teacher 
power. 

Who knows better—who knows better what 
ought to go on in a classroom? 

Who knows better about young people 
than those who work with them and live 
with them? 

Who knows better about the kind of teach- 
ing tools that work? 

Who knows better what the purpose of 
education is than a trained teacher? 

Well, what I am talking about is what the 
Federal Government is trying to help you do 
in some of these programs; trying to make 
these all-important educational credentials 
available to the poor youngster. 

Arr's MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 


And these federal programs are and must 
be supported by a vast number of local and 
private interests. I think the AFT’s Effective 
Schools Plan is outstanding amongst these 
splendid local and private efforts that can 
help our educational system. 

Mark my words, this massive effort we are 
speaking of will pay dividends long before 
many other investments. But even if you 
have to wait a few years, it is too long when 
it is counted in lives wasted because of in- 
adequate education. 

At this time of acute crisis—and it is a 
crisis—we have to ask ourselves, are we doing 
as much as we can right now with what we 
have, to concentrate our educa- 
tional resources on the needs of the poor 
child in America? 

The answer is, “No"—we can do much 
more. 

I believe that the obvious place to start 
is in ex our educational programs 
right through the summer months. 

SUMMER PROGRAM IN SCHOOLS 

I do not mean for you to work for nothing. 

Well, teachers are entitled to be paid for 
the services they perform. So, when I speak 
of a full year’s school program I do not 
mean that you are paid for nine months 
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and you contribute three to the Community 
Chest; and I do not mean that the 12-month 
program was exactly the same as it was 
when you started in September. 

You have programs that are related to 
needs and seasons. The 12-month school 
year has been adopted tentatively in some 
communities under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and it works; 
and in the context of our present needs the 
nine-month school year is an unacceptable 
anachronism, It is as out-of-date as a kero- 
sene lamp in a public utility. 

It was related to the harvest season. Only 
six percent of the population is rural now, 
living on farms. A century ago the school 
year lasted 78 days. Now it averages 162 days. 
I think it is time to add another ninety 
days. At least in those neighborhoods where 
the school offers the only wholesome, posi- 
tive influence in the bleak and poverty- 
ridden lives of thousands of American 
youngsters. 

What right do you have to padlock a school 
playground; to close a swimming pool; to 
close off the auditorium when it is owned 
and paid for by the public? 

I could give you another tip. There is 
more school vandalism on closed schools 
than there is on open schools. Disadvantaged 
children, you know, are disadvtanged all 
year; not just for nine months. They don't 
have a rich daddy and mama, or even a 
semi-prosperous one that can send them off 
to summer camp or make it nice and pleas- 
ant out at the country club, or in a com- 
fortable suburban area. They need your help 
all year, and not all year except during the 
worst months, the hot, explosive summer 
months, 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITY CENTERS 


Now don't misunderstand me. I am not 
talking about correctional summer schools, 
designed to punish and prod those who did 
not do their homework during the year. And 
I am not talking about merely an extension 
of the regular classroom activties. I am talk- 
ing about something much more than simply 
an extension of the regular classroom activi- 
ties. 

Tam talking about turning our schools into 
summer enrichment centers; opportunity 
centers for the development of human 
resources. 

Summer is a time of growth. It is a time 
when plants and flowers and shrubbery grow. 
It is the period of life, and it should be a 
time of experimentation for expanding the 
experiences of the individual child. 

It should provide special opportunities in 
art; in music; in drama; opportunities for 
exploration; for reading; for developing in- 
dividual capacities. It should be a time for 
camping; for trips; for new horizons. 

It should be a time for learning, to even 
swim; for games and playing. 

Does this sound like the summers that you 
remember from your childhood? 

I think some of us remember that. This is 
close to what I mean. 

If people say, “What is your target?“ — 
something like you have experienced. 

But keep in mind that the slum child of 
today does not look forward to this kind of 
a summer, and he does not remember it, 
nor do his parents, because they never had 
it. He looks forward to three months of days - 
on the hot pavement; three months of stand- 
ing around on the corner; three months of 


AMERICANS SHOULD VISIT SLUMS 
And if the people of this country do not 


town that will help it, when you go 
go to the mayor or one of the city 
say, Let's us organize a little 
tour through the slums, and let's get every- 


body in this town to go take a look at it.” 
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I don't think the American people are 
calloused and sinful. They just don’t know. 
We have people talking all the time about 
China, and Asia, and Africa, and they haven't 
even been across the tracks in their own 
home town. 

And some of my friends here from Minne- 
sota, you know I used to say that very thing 
when I was Mayor of Minneapolis. I'd go 
down in the south of Minneapolis and speak 
to a young people's group, and they would 
want to talk about China. 

I'd say, That's good; let's talk about 
China.“ I did not know very much about 
it, so I could talk a great deal about it. We'd 
talk about China. I'd say, “How many of 
you have been on the other side of Holecombe 
Boulevard?”—which was in the other direc- 
tion, about a mile and a half; mighty few 
had. I'd have a group of a hundred young- 
sters, and one hand would go up. 

I would say, “You are trying to talk about 
China, which is 8000 miles away, and you 
haven't even been visiting a part of your city 
which is a mile and a half away. Why don't 
you go up and find out what they are 
doing?” 


OUR BEST SCHOOLS SHOULD BE IN THE SLUMS 


Isn't it a fact, that the best schools, with 
the highest paid teachers, with the most up- 
to-date audio-visual machines, finest equip- 
ment, are generally to be found in the new- 
est areas of the city, where the well-to-do 
people live? Where they have the extra- ur- 
ricular activities; the orchestra; and where 
they have all sorts of student activities; and 
where they buy the band instruments; and 
have school concerts? 
are the worst schools? 

The best schools in America ought to be 
here the people need them the most. That 
the way you make progress. That is the 
way you get on top of this. 
SLUM CHILDREN NEED NEW EXPERIENCE 


This boy or girl's experience that I talked 
his 


include a run-in with the law. 

Summer Opportunity Centers—that is 
what I want to call our schools. I think after 
that nine months period is over of regular 
schooling, we ought to change the sign and 
say Youth Opportunity Center; put it right 
up there, Let the kids know that we care. 

They should provide a comprehensive 
Package of experiences, especially designed 
to meet the needs of these disadvantaged 
children; to bring them up; to help them 
see the other part of the life that this nation 
lives. 

Let me give you some ideas of what is 
available in this great Summer Opportunity 
Program. I have been into more slum areas 
in America in the last year than I think al- 
most any public official in this country 
because I travel around this country. I have 
been in forty-two of the fifty states; and I 
go into the backwash areas. 

I have been out to see and not just hear 
about these. 

SUMMER OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


Here is what these young people could 
have in these Enrichment or Opportunity 
Centers—remedial courses for those who 
need them in English and other fields, the 
mastery of which is a prerequisite for success 
in regular schooling in other subjects. 

They could have cultural programs; mu- 
seums tours; and trips designed to broaden 
cultural horizons. There could be emphasis 
on jobs preparation which would include 
visite to factories; talks with union leaders; 
— 8 and other contacts designed 

Present realistic but in loy- 
aisy teresting employ- 

I know of one program where they have 
taken hard core kids and put them out on 
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this: big earthmoying equipment, and the 

first thing that a kid asks when he sees these 

great machines is, “How much do you make?” 
LEARNING FOR HIGHER PAY 


And when the driver says he gets six 
dollars an hour, or eight dollars an hour, or 
five dollars an hour, or whatever the pay is, 
the kid says, “Gee, I sure like that!” 

And H you have your pr worked out 
right, the fellow that is driving that piece 
of equipment says “Well, Tu tell you what; 
if you get back to school they can get you 
in a program; we can put you on one of these 
machines, and we can teach you how to 
operate one of these machines. And if you 
can get a good reference from your teacher, 
we can get you a job on one of these ma- 
chines.“ 

The teacher is the enemy at that point. 
That kid needs that teacher like he needs 
his mother. He knows the only way he is 
going to get the six dollars an hour, five, or 
four, or whatever the wage is, if the teacher 
says the boy has done well. So the teacher 
becomes an ally instead of an enemy. This 
works; I have seen it work. 


police authorities, designed to give partici- 
pante a sense of how their communities oper- 
ate. 

And they can have science discovery cen- 
ters; shop courses; home economics work: 
work study programs for adults, which enable 
them to earn a living while gaining exper- 
fence. And some camping for every child; 
special camps for those in need of special 
attention. 

The organized sports program: Do you 
know what I am talking about? 

What we are trying to do is this; this is 
not theory. We are working at it. I worked 
on it yesterday. I worked at it last night. 
I have contacted across this country over 
a hundred of the top mayors of the hundred 
largest cities, working with business, labor, 
and church leaders and teachers to get this 
Youth Opportunity Program going. 

Oh, we've had some wonderful experiences. 
In Chicago, last year, a group of Chicago 
students participated in a work study pro- 
gram designed to raise the level of their op- 
portunities and initiative. They manufac- 
tured and marketed their own handicraft, 
products; aid thelr own way, with advice and 
assistance from the local business commu- 
nity and schools. 


NEED TO TEACH NEGRO HISTORY 

You know, I read in the paper the other 
day that some of the advocates of Black 
Power sald that we ought to teach Negro 
history in the schools. You ought to teach 
that; that is a part of the history of Amer- 
lea. We ought to know about it. You do not 
need to get that kind of advice from so- 
called power movements. That is not neces- 
sary. We ought to be teaching labor history 
in our schools. 

Most people are wage earners. They ought 
to know what the labor movement has meant 
too. Prankly, a lot of the young people join- 
ing the labor movement do not know what 
it means. All they know ts it means the ini- 
tiation fee and dues, They do not know how 


to 
the program through. You're going to have 
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this labor movement was bullt. They do not 
know the sacrifices of the early leaders, of 
the trouble they had to go through, and in- 
deed may I say of the brutal beatings that 
many of them had to take. 

They need to know this history. 

Well now, these are just a couple of exam- 
ples. So there are lots of things we can do. 

One of the reasons that the summer is 50 
desirable for all of this—space is more avall- 
able; the weather is better for field trips; 
there is a warm and informal relationship 
between the teacher and pupil; and what's 
more important is you're trying to fall some- 
body. You are trying to edge them along. 
Then I know the inevitable question—what 
will it cost? 

Well, there are two ways of analyzing, What 
will it cost if you do not do it? That is one 
way. 
And what will it cost? 


WE CAN USE SCHOOLS IN SUMMER 


Well, it is not prohibitive. The estimates I 
have seen, and we are making full evaluation 
of that, and will be able to report to you more 
accurately by this December, is about $40.00 
per child. 

I have been around, and I want to say that 
I used to tell some of my friends back home 
when they were a little angry because we had 
to raise the tax a little bit to get our school 


system a little better I'd say, “Now look, my 


dear friends, you spend enough up at the 
club drinking those martinis, protesting 
what I am trying to do, to pay for your share 
of that plan.“ 


never lectured me on that. He just was the 
best getterupper in the county. I nev 

the folks that they shouldn't be up 
club. I just said, “Fellows, if you can spend 
all that time grousing, griping, and planning 
how you're going to kill it off, go ahead 
and have your martinis, but get ready to 
back the kids because we're going 


to pay for it.” 
That is what you have to tell the people. 
The cost of such programs are 

The equipment does not need to 


7 


company to help. Ask and it shall be given. 
Seek and ye shall find. 

I go around the City of Washington. When 
we asked to put in playgrounds. They did 
not have any lights in these playgrounds a 
year ago. We had 132, and 18 were illumi- 
nated. We have 137 now, and 122 are illumi- 
nated. We did it. 

And if you need some extra buses call 
the National Guard. They can provide buses, 
too. I've got it cleared with them. 

The libraries are there. The laboratories 
are there. The museums are there. The gym- 
nasiums are there. And we are opening up 
National Guard armories for young people 
today for use as gymnasiums; we use their 
equipment. 

The Fire Department in Chicago opened 
the Navy Pler facility, and they had 7.000 
kids a year into the Navy Pier um, 
It was sitting there idle. There is a lot of 
equipment around. 

We have camps, one right out here at 
Camp Roosevelt, 

Camp Roosevelt, the oldest Boy Scout 
Camp in this area, They were going to close 
it up. We kept it open. We raised the ninety 
thousand dollars it took to rehabilitate that 
Camp. We raised it, and we are putting 
into that Camp 1700 kids that have never 
been to camp in their life. 

Right now as I speak to you one of the 
great big camps out near Watts, Camp Rob- 
erts, is being opened for thousands of kids 
from the Watts Area. 

It can be done if you want to do it, But 
you can roll over and die, too. I tell you I 
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let other people talk about dying conditions; 
Iam for living conditions. (Applause.) 
LET THE PUBLIC KNOW WHAT AFT STANDS FOR 

I appeal to you to go home to your re- 
Spective communities and let people know 
What this organization stands for, because 
What you stand for is what your country 
Stands for, 

You stand for opportunity. You stand for 
the enrichment of our society. You stand 
for helping those who need help. You stand 
for giving people the opportunity to gain 
self-respect, human dignity. 

That is what educators are all about. That 
is what the AFT is about. That is what the 
Labor Movement is about. 

I have been proud to be associated with 
the Labor Movement. 


When I look back over the history of the 


United States, who was the first to champion 
the cost of public education—American La- 
bor. (Applause) 

AMERICAN LABOR FOR BETTER EDUCATION 


Who was the firat to come to the Congress 
Of the United States and back aid to educa- 
thon—American Labor. 

Who was the first that said if you want to 
have good teachers, you are going to have to 
treat them as professionals and pay them as 
Professionals—American Labor. 

Who was the first to say that if you really 
Want a good educational system you have to 
Provide a good educational environment, 
Meaning the total facilities—American Labor. 

So we're on the same ball team. Occasion- 
ally, once in awhile, we may have somebody 
ay hs bleachers that doesn’t think so; but 

are 


And I want to congratulate this illustrious 
ident of yours. I want to thank each and 
every one of you for your work in behalf of 
& better America. 
I want to thank you for what you are try- 
ing to do to give every person a chance, 
As Thomas Wolf., that old depression poet 
Put it, give every man his chance; his right 
sanye; his right to work; his right to be him- 


To every man, his chance to become what- 
ever his manhood or his vision can make 
ot him. 

To every man his chance—this is the prom- 
ise of America. 

Thank you very much. 


Politics: An Honorable Calling, an Edi- 
torial in the South Bend, Ind., Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRAD EMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Sure that all Members of Congress will 
Tead with interest the following excel- 

t editorial from the August 12, 1967, 

of the South Bend, Ind., Tribune 
Concerning careers in politics. 
The editorial entitled An Honorable 
Calling,” follows: 
AN HONORABLE CALLING 
z We felt deeply disturbed—and perhaps a 
it gulity—to learn recently that a survey of 
Students at 16 colleges across the country 

Owed the students hold a low opinion of 
American politics and those who practice it. 

The Gilbert Youth Rescarch Report, which 
Made the survey, sald 77 per cent of the stu- 
Gents believe the average politician is short 
On integrity and is influenced most of the 
time by pressure groups. Only 23 per cent of 
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the students were willing to admit affiliation 
with either of the major political parties. 

Most of these students, we suspect, would 
vehemently deny it lf anybody accused them 
of holding prejudices against a creed or a 
race. It has been our experience that Amer- 
ican youth hold far fewer such prejudices 
than their elders, fortunately for us all. 

Yet this survey, if it is at all accurate, in- 
dicts these same youth as being prejudiced 
against politicians, although there ls no more 
reason to distrust a man whose calling is 
politics than to distrust a man whose skin 
color or creed happens to differ from one’s 
own. 

The reason we felt a twinge of guilt along 
with concern is that the mass media may be 
partly to blame for youthful distrust of poli- 
tics. It is the job of the media to focus on 
the shortcoming of politics—indeed, it is 
one of the safeguards of a free soclety—but 
it may be that we give too little account of 
the responsible politician, who far outnum- 
bers his unethical colleagues. 

There are unethical politicians, men “on 
the take,“ Just as there are in any calling 
that involves human beings. 

We believe, however, that the kind of inte- 
grity and courage that John F. Kennedy cited 
in his “Profiles in Courage” is more typical 
of American politicians at every level òf gov- 
ernment than the faults of the legislator 
who accepts favors from lobbyists or the m- 
fluence peddler who occasionally gets un- 
masked. $ 

Politics is an honorable calling and an es- 
sential one in the United States. Without it, 
our system of government would not work. 

And though that system has faults, it re- 
Mains the best yet tried—thanks to the hon- 
orable men who make it work. 


Dr. Robert H. Montgomery Honored by 
Southwest Texas State College at San 
Marcos, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Robert H. Montgomery, a graduate 
of Southwest Texas State College, was 
generally regarded as the most distin- 
guished alumnus of that college until 
Lyndon Baines Johnson rose to the lead- 
ership of the Senate, then the leadership 
of his party, and then of the Nation, 
Now President Lyndon Baines Johnson 
and Dr. Robert H. Montgomery, distin- 
guished economist and author of a num- 
ber of books and studies of economics, 
are generally regarded as the two out- 
standing living graduates of Southwest 
Texas State College at San Marcos, Tex. 

“Dr. Bob,” as he is affectionately 
known to his former students at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, where for decades he 
was a distinguished professor of eco- 
nomics, was my economics professor at 
the University of Texas. I sat at his feet 
in courses of economics and profited by 
his wisdom, his keenness, and his in- 
cisive teaching which stimulated 
thought. His questioning manner stim- 
ulated thought. His were not dry lectures. 
He left the class with a baffling question 
at the end of each class period. Eco- 
nomics still presents baffling questions to 
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this day, and sometimes they seem to 
grow more baffling with the years. I join 
with the ex-students of Southwestern 
State and of the University of Texas in 
honoring my old economics professor 
“Dr. Bob,” one of the most distinguished 
college economics professors in Texas 
for two generations. 

The ceremonies held at San Marcos 
on Saturday August 26, 1967, were de- 
scribed by Alicia Helton, staff writer 
for the Austin American Statesman, in 
the Sunday, August 27, 1967, issue of the 
Austin American Statesman. I ask 
unanimous consent that this description, 
under the caption “Adviser to Presi- 
dents: University of Texas Professor 
Honored at Graduation,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVISER TO PRESIDENTS: UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
PROFESSOR HONORED aT GRADUATION 
(By Alicia Helton) 

San Marcos.—College professor, stump 
speaker, adviser to presidents and generals 
Dr. Robert H. Montgomery was honored Sat- 
urday at Southwest Texas State College sum- 
mer commencement exercises. 

The man who has excited and inspired his 
listeners in University of Texas economics 
classrooms. and across the nation for four 
decades was named distinguished alumnus 
of the SWT Alumni Association before more 
than 450 graduates and an audience that 
packed the college gym. 2 

Another outstanding SWT. ex, President 
Lyndon Johnson, when serving as Vice Presi- 
dent, inserted this comment, in the Congres- 
sional Record after hearing Dr. Montgomery 
speak: 

“This speech impressed me more than any- 
thing I have ever heard or seen with the 
immediate necessity for effective cooperation 
of all peoples and nations of the world if we 
are to survive in the Atomic Age.” 

Thus accustomed to high praise, his black 
academic robes tralling over white shoes and 
his Menard County grin crinkling his suntan, 
Dr. Montgomery quietly accepted the award 
from Fenner Roth, alumni president. 

In his own words, Dr. Mortgomery was 
born a son of the Depression in 1893, “tenth 
in an unbroken biennial succession of 12 
children,” in Blanco County. 

His first 20 years, he has said, were spent 
working cattle and picking cotton in Menard 
County and reading “all four of the books 
in West Texas.“ 

He loved to argue political economy, 
though he had never heard the term, “with 
anyone who would lay his six-shooter on 
the ground and talk sense.” 

“Trying to acquire the rudiments of a rea- 
sonably adequate education despite the usual 
collegiate interference,” he pitched in for two 
years at Southwest Texas between high 
school graduation in 1911 and the clash of 
World War I. 

Following his tour as combat aviator with 
the US Army Air Force“ to make the world 
safe for the democrats“ Dr. Montgomery re- 
ceived his BA degree from the University of 
Kansas, his MA from UT and his PhD from 
the Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government in Washington, 
D.C. 

He is now professor emeritus of economics 
at UT. 

Through the décades, Dr, Montgomery has 
preached, questioned, expounded and ex- 
alted his many views of a world with no 
boundaries, of peoplés bound inexorably to- 
gether by the gadgets of the Atomic Age. 

And from the soap box and podium to be- 
hind the desk, he has labored with stern 
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idealism toward the one alternative of world 
cooperation and peace. 

Sprinkled throughout his UT teaching 
tenure and in addition to his stints as guest 
professor at colleges across the nation, he 
worked with the US Agriculture, State, Treas- 

and Commerce Departments and the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Federal 
Planning Division. 

During World War I, as chief of economic 
objectives for the Board of Economic War- 
fare, he was responsible for directing the 
research of a large staff of experts in de- 
termining bombing objectives in Europe and 
the Far East. 

When he heard that Hiroshima had been 
obliterated by the atomic bomb, Dr. Mont- 
gomery made his since much-quoted state- 
ment: 

“Since there will be no more war, or only 
one, I shall 5 

“We now have our choice. We can have 
millennium or Armageddon.” 

He did not speak Saturday morning— 
offered no comment on how Vietnam or race 
riots or hippies are affecting the progress of 
the world toward one of these two ends. 

But he received swelling congratulatory 
applause from a body of SWT students and 
alumni proud to be able to honor him. 


Neighborhood Schools or Guinea Pig 
Experiments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we have 
for some time now heard the rumblings 
of many muddleheads who would abolish 
forever our basic American system of 
neighborhood schools. | 

These revolutionists would use in place 
of these schools their own guinea pig 
social experiments involving innocent 
little children. 

An interesting and thought-provoking 
editorial appeared in the August 24, 1967, 
Chicago Tribune. I insert it following my 
remarks: | 
RACTAL MrxtnG PLANS IN Cuicaco SCHOOLS 

Abandonment of the neighborhood school 
policy in favor of a system of racial quotas 
maintained by busing Negro pupils to dis- 
tant schools has been proposed to the Chi- 
cago board of education by Supt. James F. 
Redmond. 

The recommendations are the result of a 
five month study financed by the United 
States office of education. The study was 
undertaken after the same federal office made 
a report criticizing pupil and teacher seg- 
regation in the Chicago schools. With bil- 
lions of federal dollars available for distribu- 
tion to local schools, it is to be expected that 
local administrators will seek to please the 
federal bureaucrats. 

The official doctrine In Washington is that 
the only way to give equal educational op- 
portunity to Negro children is to mix them 
with white children. Supt. Redmond adopts 
this theory, although his report concedes 
that nothing much can be done about seg- 
regation in those schools which already are 
100 per cent Negro. The busing of pupils 
would be undertaken to keep a school from 
becoming 100 per cent Negro, which has hap- 
pened to scores of schools in recent years. To 
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protect recelving schools, the quota of bused 
pupils would be limited to 15 per cent in ele- 
mentary schools and 25 per cent in high 
schools. 

The theory behind this program, accord- 
ing to the report, is that it would “anchor” 
white families in the city and thus help to 
stabilize Chicago as an interracial city. The 
plan might have the opposite of its intended 
effect, There is no assurance, either, that 
Negro pupils transported long distances to 
predominantly white schools would gain any 
educational advantages thereby. To many 
it might be an uncomfortable if not harrow- 
ing dally experience. 

Negroes already make up a majority of the 
pupils in the schools here, At best, the Red- 
mond busing and quota system could affect 
only a small minority. The main hope for 
better -education for most of the Negro 
pupils is to improve their schools. 

Fortunately, the Redmond report recog- 
nizes this in a section urging the assign- 
ment of more experienced teachers to inner 
city schools, Former School Supt. Benjamin 
O. Willis made a mild proposal in this direc- 
tion a few years ago, and the teachers union 
promptly threatened to go on strike. The 
Redmond report noted that any change in 
the present teacher transfer policy would 
require changes in the collective bargaining 
agreement with the union. 

Tue TRBUNE has often urged that extra 
pay be given to teachers working in difficult 
schools. This plan, too, is anathema to the 
teachers union, 

In addition to the racial quota and busing 
proposals, the Redmond report offers long 
range plans for huge educational parks on 8 
or 10 peninsulas in Lake Michigan. The re- 
port also suggests “magnet” schools offering 
specialized programs and high grade teach- 
ers. These would be so attractive that fami- 
lies might be attracted back to the city from 
the suburbs, New York and several other 
cities have such schools, and they are widely 
praised. 

Many things might be done to improve 
Chicago's schools. We fear, however, that 
nothing much will be done so long as all the 
authorities are obsessed by the notion that 
improvement of Negro education requires 
racial mixing. 


The Late Dr. John L. Taylor 
SPEECH 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years there have been many fine men 
who have served the Congress of the 
United States with great distinction, 
Among these, Dr. John L. Taylor to me, 
was outstanding. 

Jack Taylor exemplified beyond meas- 
ure a man dedicated to the well-being 
of those served by the legislation on 
which he worked so diligently as a con- 
sultant to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. His judgment was 
never clouded by partisanship nor 
could he be persuaded to accept a special 
interest. Jack was truly an objective ad- 
viser to the Congress. 

It was my privilege through associa- 
tion with him to learn from him in a 
small measure of his wisdom. As an 
institution, the Congress of the United 
States has been enhanced by his service. 
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As members of a great committee we 
have lost in his passing a dear and per- 
sonal friend. 


Fire Warning—Federal, State Wardens 
Call Threat to Forests Worst Ever This 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 
Mr. JOHNSON of. California. Mr. 
Speaker, today the Western States are 


fighting a war on many fronts—a war 
against forest fires. Several hundred for- 


est fires are raging—many uncon- 


trolled—and valuable property, homes, 
timber, wildlife, natural beauty, forage, 
and watershed cover are going up in 
smoke. We will be lucky if we do not lose 
human lives as we have in situation like 
this frequently in the past. 

Both strong forest and rural fire pro- 
grams are needed to stop the losses of 
lives and millions of dollars worth of 
property in our rural areas which occur 
throughout the Nation every year. 

A recent lead article in the Wall Street 
Journal describes the situation very 
clearly. I urge each of you to read it and 
I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug, 22, 1967] 
Free WARNING: FEDERAL, STATE WARDENS CALL 

THREAT TO Forests Worsr Ever THIS 

Year—Sprinec RAINS NOURISHED FUEL FOR 

AUGUST FLAMES— FRES Foucut WITH COST- 

LY GEAR—CARELESSNESS STILL A PROBLEM 

(By Norman Sklarewitz) 

Los AnceLeEs.— You can't blame Smokey 
the Bear. For 20 years now he has been beg- 
ging campers and highway travelers to douse 
cooking fires and snuff out cigaret butts. 

Plenty of people heed Smokey's warnings, 
but not enough. The number of costly forest 
and brush fires keeps increasing, especially in 
the West, and this year threatens to become 
the worst ever, 

Last year was bad enough. U.S. national 
forests had 11,245 fires, compared with 9,366 
the year before, The fires in 1966 burned off 
332,921 acres, way up from the previous year's 
75,765 acres, On all state, Federal and private 
lands, there were 122,500 forest or brush fires 
last year, and they burned more than 4.5 
million acres. 

LIGHTNING STRIKES 


Human carelessness is believed to cause 
anywhere from 40% to 80% of the nation’s 
forest and brush fires, although it was light- 
ning from a slow-moving storm that opened 
the Pacific Northwest's "fire season” this 
month. As the storm moved across Oregon 
and Washington, lightning set about 400 
fires. In Montana and Idaho it set 150 more. 
A few days later, lightning started 30 fires on 
California forest lands. 

Hundreds of fires, mostly touched off by 
lightning, were still burning in the West 
yesterday after a weekend described by forest 
service officials as the worst this year, The 
Montana headquarters of the forest service 
reported 164 fires that started on Sunday 
alone in its five-state region (Eastern Wash- 
ington, Northern Idaho, Montana and parts 
of North and South Dakota). “Smoke jump- 
ers,” or firefighting parachutists, were bat- 
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tling blazes in the Salmon River region of 
Idaho yesterday. 

In Oregon, logging operations on 10 mil- 
lion acres of state-protected forest lands 
were ordered shut down because of fire dan- 
ger. In California, state fire officials said more 
than 100 man-caused fires burned 7,000 acres 
of brush and grass lands over the weekend. 

The increasing seriousness of the fire threat 
to the nation's reserves of timber and grass 
lands is spurring forestry agencies to sharpen 
fire-fighting techniques, tighten flre-law en- 
forcement and invest in specialized new 
equipment. More World War II surplus 
bombers are dropping fire-retarding chemi- 
Cals on big blazes. People who are believed 
to have started fires are getting into more 
trouble with the law. 


A SINGER IS SUED 


Pending now in the U.S. district court in 
Los Angeles is a suit brought by the Govern- 
Ment against Johnny Cash, a country-music 
singer. The Government charges that Mr. 
Cash accidentally started a fire in June 1965 
that burned 508 acres in the Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest in southern California; Mr. 
Cash and two co-defendants, the Government 
Says, were driving a camper that did not 
have adequate devices to prevent sparks and 
Blowing substances from being discharged in 
the exhaust. The Government seeks to collect 
$125,000 from Mr. Cash to pay for the lost 
timber and the cost of putting out the fire. 
Mr. Cash denies starting the fire. 

The new equipment being used to fight 
forest fires is expensive. Los Angeles County 
in March bought a $350,000 turbine-powered 
Bell helicopter that can carry nine firemen 
With portable gear to practically any spot in 
the 2,171 square miles under county juris- 
diction. The helicopter can lug a 365-gallon 
tank of water or chemical solution, The 
County also uses a smaller chopper that 
Carries a 100-gallon tank. 

The county maintains several dozen heli- 
Pads spotted strategically throughout its 
Area, each with a 10,000-gallon water cistern. 
To help move firemen and their gear across 
Tugged terrain, the county recently bought a 
$5,000 tracked vehicle called a Spryte from 
its builder, Thiokol Chemical Corp., Logan, 
Utah. County fire department trucks have 
been equipped with small, submersible 
Pumps to tap the water in swimming pools 
for use in fire fighting. 

MISSION FOR THE FLYING FORTRESS 


The U.S. Forest Service contracts with 
Some two dozen aerial fire fighting com- 
Panies, most of them equipped with surplus 
bombers or fighter-bombers that carry fire 

chemicals. Rates range from $300 

&n hour of flying time for a single-engine 

to $530 an hour for a four-engine 

B-17, known in World War U as the Flying 
Fortress. 

Aerial Applications, one such private com- 
Pany, flies six Grumman torpedo bombers, 
dach carrying 600 gallons of fire retardant, 
from Salt Lake City. “If we can hit a new 

Or a small secondary fire fast enough, 
‘We're about 100% effective,” says John 
Streeter, president of the company. 

California forestry officials are building 
More “fuel breaks” through areas likely to 
be set afire, These breaks are bands from 
200 feet to 500 feet wide in which existing 
Woody vegetation is cut and replaced with 
low-growing vegetation such as grass or 
Clover. Fires in such vegetation are much 
easier to ignite—but also much easier to 
Control—than fires feeding on heavier fuels 
such as timber. Properly timed, a back fire 
Set deliberately in a break can deny an ad- 
vancing forest fire both fuel and oxygen. 

The wide fuel breaks are considered more 
efective than narrow fire breaks, or lanes 
Cleared in brush and timber country to pro- 
Vide access to otherwise located fires, In 
Strong winds, these lanes offer no impedi- 
ment to a fast-moving blaze. 
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An unusually rainy spring this year, oddly 
enough, is blamed for intensifying the fire 
hazard that now eixsts in many places. Rains 
nourished an unusual growth of grass and 
underbrush. Now that it is hot and dry in 
these places, the growth just becomes more 
fuel for any fire. “Grass which normally is 
maybe eight inches high this time of year 
is up ot your walst now,” says Ronald E. 
Smith, who is in charge of fire control in 

n. 

State foresters in Oregon rate the Situa- 
tion “extremely dangerous,“ the worst in 12 
years. Washington is in much the same 
shape. In the Spokane area, there has been 
no measurable amount of rain for more than 
six weeks, and at least one small fire a day 
has occurred. So far, fire-fighting crews have 
managed to extinguish the fires before they 
could become serious. But Bernard Murphy, 
who works in the Deer Park fire warden's of- 
fice near Spokane, says: “With the weather 
like it is, there's a chance that one of them 
will get away from us.” 

THE PROBLEM: PEOPLE 


While lightning and downed power lines 
cause many wildfires, people get the biggest 
chunk of blame, “People are still our greatest 
problem,” says Keith Klinger, chief of the 
Los Angeles County fire department. Studies 
by the U.S, Forestry Service in California 
show that only 1,045 fires out of 7,556 last 
year were started by lightning. People started 
the rest, for the most part accidentally. 

Campers and other outdoors-lovers are only 
partly to blame, says Norman Farrell, a forest 
service official in San Francisco. He says that 
home builders, construction workers, utility 
company crews and others working in newly 
developed suburbs start many fires with vehi- 
cles and electrically driven equipment. 

Owners of summer cottages also increase 
the dangers of fire, Many leave dry brush, 
leaves and pine needles around their build- 
ings, or use wooden shingles on their roofs to 
maintain a rustic look. 

TOO DANGEROUS FOR INSURERS 


Many insurance companies won't write 
policies on houses in Southern California’s 
dry brush country. “The danger of someone 
throwing a cigaret from a car window in these 
areas is just too great,” says a spokesman for 
Farmers Insurance Group. 

The insurers’ caution is traceable to a 
brush fire that swept Los Angeles’ plush Bel 
Air and Brentwood sections last November. 
Tt lasted two days, destroyed more than 500 
buildings, and burned off 6,000 acres of land. 
Property losses were about $24 million. 

A simular fire “could definitely happen 
again,” says fire chief Klinger. All that is 
needed, he says, is a spell of extremely dry 
weather coupled with an onslaught of hot, 
high winds called Santa Anas, which blow 
in from the desert. 


International Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
familiar with the rapidly increasing 
numbers of such events as “Flag Day,” 
“American Education Week,” “Be Kind 
to Animals Week,” Drive Safe Week.“ 
“Teacher Recognition Day,” ad infini- 
tum. Regrettably, but understandably, 
many of us have grown so overtired 
with this surfeit of commemorative days 
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and weeks that we accord them only 
indifferent attention at best, and do not 
pause to consider the worthy causes and 
groups which they honor. 

In particular I would hope that we 
would accord “International Drum Corps 
Week”—September 2-9—honoring the 
more than 1 million persons actively en- 
gaged in drum corps activity, the notice 
and support it deserves. 

Especially in these troubled times, 
drum and bugle corps serve a useful pur- 
pose. Their inspiring performances re- 
mind us of our brave young men who 
have fought and who fight today to de- 
fend freedom. Further, by providing a 
healthy outlet for youthful energies, the 
activity helps fight a major problem—ju- 
venile delinquency. And perhaps not the 
least of their accomplishments, they are 
wonderfully entertaining, as I can attest 
from having the privilege of hearing a 
group from my own district, Babylon's 
Islanders.“ 

I. therefore, congratulate the drum 
and bugle corps around the country on 
their valuable contribution and urge that 
you support—as I do— International 
Drum Corps Week.” 


Worthy Friend, Deadly Enemy: The 
Korean Soldier in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HENRT P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes in our preoccupation with the 
problems in Vietnam, we feel that we are 
alone and friendless and we wonder 
whether the game is worth the candle. 

As an antidote for these national feel- 
ings of loneliness, and as a reminder of 
the results of a determination to stand 
fast for freedom and justice, I am happy 
to set forth, so that all may read, an 
article by Larry L. Lubenow in the Sep- 
tember 1967 issue of the Elks magazine, 
entitled “Worthy Friend, Deadly Enemy: 
The Korean Soldier in Vietnam.” The 
article follows: 

WORTHY FRIEND, DEADLY ENEMY: THE KOREAN 
SOLDIER IN VIETNAM 
(By Larry R. Lubenow) 

Americans who remember the Korean sol- 
dier, vintage 1950-1953, wouldn't believe their 
eyes if they visited the Korean fighting man 
stationed in Vietnam’s Central Highlands 
today. 

It is understandably hard for an American, 
who 16 years ago saw the ill-equipped and 
poorly trained Korean Army fold under the 
Communist invasion, to imagine that those 
who serve so proudly in Vietnam could even 
be of the same nationality. 

The Republic of Korea soldier, or ROK as 
he is known, is bigger, stronger, better 
trained, and just plain better in every re- 
spect than those who came before him. This 
is especially true when speaking about his 
personal pride, discipline, and commitment to 
his present mission. 

The Korean combat contribution to the 
Allied effort in Vietnam consists of two crack 
infantry divisions and one marine brigade. 
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The first to arrive, the Capitol Division, is 
known ir. Vietnam as the “Tiger” Division. 
The nickname stems not only from the tiger’s 
head they wear on their left sleeves but also 
from their fierce combat spirit and determi- 
nation. 

As one U.S. combat veteran of the Korean 
War put it, “These fellows are downright 
anxious to mix it up with Charlie. In fact, 
they’re unhappy as hell when they don't get 
into a fire fight.” 

The Tiger Division's accomplishments since 
their arrival in October 1965 more than prove 
they rightfully deserve their symbol and 
name. Since they rushed off the landing craft 
onto the beaches at Qui Nhon they have 
soundly defeated the Viet Cong in every en- 
gagement and have eased significantly the 
threat of Red military action in a 600-square- 
mile area from the key port city 
west along strategic National Route 19 to the 
An Khe pass. They also have been credited 
by American officials with helping to push 
ahead the Vietnamese government's pacifica- 
tion program in lower Binh Dinh Province, a 
key area in the eyes of all who know and 
understand the importance of the Highlands. 

The second Korean Division, the “White 
Horse,“ arrived in September and already 
has given the Viet Cong a taste of their 
combat ability. Well-remembered by Amer- 
ican Korean vets, the unit earned its name 
in blood at White Horse Mountain, where 
they were credited with the defeat of a 
Chinese Communist Division. 

The Korean officer in Vietnam sees his na- 
tion's commitment as much more than a 
simple act of military assistance. If some 
Americans have forgotten what happened on 
the 25th of June 1950, the Korean soldier 
certainly hasn't. He feels deeply that without 
President Truman's decision to commit U.S. 
might, and the effect of his decision had to 
force the United Nations into action, the Re- 
public of Korea might not exist today. 

This feeling of national and personal com- 
mitment to a cause“ probably goes far to- 
ward explaining the ROK’s willingness and 
extreme zeal for the fight. The Korean sees 
his role as one of proving that his nation can 
stand on its own two feet. For the first time 
in his nation’s modern history, he Is able to 
offer, not request, assistance. 

Because of this feeling, every action, large 
or small, places the honor and pride of the 
Korean nation on the line. 

The similarities between the situations 
which both the Korean and Vietnamese peo- 
ple have faced are striking. Both nations 
have been divided by international agreement 
and a confrontation with Communism— 
Korea at the 38th parallel, and Vietnam at 
the 17th. 

The Korean army's home environment also 
has had much to do to condition its psy- 
chologically to its Vietnam commitment. 
Since 1954 they have had the task of manning 
the Korean Demllitarized Zone, eyeball to 
eyeball with an enemy they could see but 
couldn't touch—an enemy who often raided 
their territory, killing both Korean and Amer- 
ican defenders. Vietnam has provided them 
a chance to do what they can't do at home. 
Fight Communism! 

Trained and equipped by the American 
army, the Korean soldier is without a doubt 
“one of our most important products.” 
Roughly 75 percent of the men who make 
up this force volunteered In order to fight in 
Vietnam. 


While some Americans have criticized our 
military assistance and advisory efforts in 
Korea, the investment has been a good one. 
American commanders are proud to soldier 
alongside of their Korean comrades. 

The Korean soldier in Vietnam has, with- 
out a doubt, proven himself as a worthy 
friend of freedom and a deadly enemy of the 
Communists. In addition, he has reminded 
us all that honor and pride are still entities 
of which nations are made. 
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Making Matters Worse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Madill Record for 
August 24, 1967. It seems to me that this 
editorial, published in a small county 
seat town in the heart of America, 
demonstrates real insight into the grow- 
ing problems of American cities. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Madill Record, Aug. 24, 1967] 
MAKING MATTERS WORSE 


Nobody doubts the need for doing some- 
thing about the problems of-big cities. 

Increasing concentration of population in 
small areas has already brought about a 
dangerous situation. Racial problems, hous- 
ing problems, transportation problems, 
school problems—these and many others are 
becoming worse all the time. 

Civic and political leaders are casting 
about wildly for solutions for the many 
problems, They are floundering in a sea of 
contradictory plans and ideas, most of which 
miss the heart of the problem by a country 
mile. 

Basic cause of the plight of our cities lies 
in the fact that so many persons have left 
the farms and small communities and 
flocked to the metropolitan areas, in the vain 
hope of finding jobs and big pay checks. 

They scarcely could be blamed for leaving 
the farms, after mechanization and ques- 
tionable governmental controls had drasti- 
cally reduced the need for farm labor. 

The fact remains that workers in tremen- 
dous numbers have concentrated in the big 
cities. 

It would seem that the obvious solution 
to the problem would be to provide induce- 
ment for workers to leave the cities and re- 
turn to the less densely populated areas. 

That does not mean that they should be 
returned to engage in subsistence farming— 
or to starve or go on welfare. 

Rather, it means that Industries should be 
established in the smaller communities, 

And it means a new kind of 
regard to the establishment of industries. 

In making a survey for the establishment 
of a new industry in the past, one of the 
first considerations was a head-count of 
available trained workmen, if consideration 
were given to a small community in the first 


in 


ce, 

The trained personnel was not available, 
of course, simply because jobs were not 
available, 

As a result, the factory was located in a big 
city, a recruitment program was begun, and 
more workers were enticed from the small 
communities to the metropolitan area. Prob- 
lems of the big city were multiplied, as were 
the problems of the small communities. 

Would it not be much more logical to 
choose the industrial sites on other consid- 
erations, and then recruit workmen to move 
to the vicinity of the new factory? Wouldn’t 
it be better to induce workmen to move away 
from the metropolitan areas? 

That would help solye the problems of 
our big cities, and at the same time, help 
solve the problems of our smaller communi- 
ties. 

Deliberate steps to reverse the flow of 
families from the country to the cities would 
be of definite advantage to the entire nation. 


August 31, 1967 
Remarks of Vice President Humphrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. RESNICK, Mr. Speaker, last week, 
under the very trying circumstances of a 
critical illness in his family, Vice Presi- 
dent Humpurey made a telephone ad- 
dress to those assembled at the Western 
States Democratic Conference in Los 
Angeles. 

It is not altogether a partisan message. 
For the Vice President, who is doing an 
outstanding job for his country, knows 
full well that the goals of peace, equality, 
and opportunity transcend party lines. 

It is for this reason that I include the 
Vice President’s remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESDENT HUMPHREY 

I want to put my message in the termi- 
nology of four words—Confidence—Com- 
munication—Coordination and Commit- 
ment. Now let me say a few words first of ali 
about confidence. 

You can’t win if you don't believe you can 
win. You can talk yourself into defeat and 
you can in a sense really lift yourself into 
victory. It Just depends upon what you 
want todo. 

Now I have been accused many times in 
Washington and elsewhere of being a 
Perenlal and congenital optimist and I plead 
guilty. One of the reasons that I try to be an 
optimist is that there are so many pessimists 
around, particularly in Washington. They're 
specialists in that field and most of them are 
Republicans, And I have never believed that 
re a ETT crowd over into their jurisdic- 

on. I eve in people honoring profes- 
sional competence. And Republicans are abso- 
lutely the most professionaly competent 
pessimists in the world. They can make a 
young man feel old over night and as Adlai 
Stevenson said, “Democrats can make an old 
man feel young.“ So that is the difference. 

Now, we ought to know that the attack is 
on. Republicans do not wait for a campaign 
to start about a month before the election. 
They started this compaign of 1968 when 
they convened in Washington after the elec- 
tion of 1966. They tasted a little of the wine 
of victory in 1966 and they would like to 
have a lost weekend with it. So I suggest that 
we recognize what we are facing and what 
we are called upon to deal with. The opening 
guns of the 1968 campaign are on and it Is 
almost like guerrilla action: They shoot from 
behind the bushes, they lay in ambush for 
you and they walt to see what mistakes we 
make, if any. But more importantly, they 
walt for defection. And I repeat, for the 
defectors. 

Now, my fellow Democrats, I want to tell 
you right now you can really convince the 
Republicans that they can win if we talk 
enough about thelr victories and if we talk 
enough about what they are saying. I think 
what we ought to do Js to have confidence in 
our leadership; confidence, above all, in our 
program, and get on with the Job of knowing 
that we have been doing the right thing. 

I have an abiding faith in the American 
people. I think they're going to make the 
right decision in 1968, The American people 
know that government is serious business. 
They know that and they want people who 
have the intellectual integrity, the character 


and stamina to take a position and stand by 


it. They are not nearly as concerned with 
images as they are with reality. The, are 
not nearly as concerned, may I say, with 
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whether or not you look like the all-American 
boy or whether or not you really are thinking 
about all the Americans all the time and 
Wöcking for all of the Americans all of the 
time. So I call upon you to have the confid- 
ence in our Party, confidence in our leader- 
ship. 

That brings me to the second part of my 
message - Communication. 

Communication is absolutely essential 
these days and, of course, with modern 
media you ought to be able to communicate, 

We have the most creative and effective 
record of political accomplishment in our 
history these past seven years. Starting out 
in 1961 with John Kennedy, and continuing 
on with Lyndon Johnson, we Democrats have 
been busy passing progressive programs, ini- 
tiating policies, breaking new grounds in 
terms of our social and economic betterment, 
We have been able to achieve the greatest leg- 
islative record in the history of this coun- 
try. And I think it's time we Democrats got 
out and talked about it. Communicate—peo- 
ple forget. There is a lot of noise these days 
and people forget your message. Medicare, 
aid to elementary, secondary and higher ed- 
Ucation, civil rights and voting rights, War 
On Poverty—all of these matters .. . they did 
not come by accident. They came by hard 
Work. Model cities, urban renewal, every- 
thing that you can think of in terms of the 
improvement of our programs of social wel- 
Tare ...we had to fight for these things: 
What are we talking about here? This admin- 
istration is committed to the proposition 
that every American is entitled to have a 

in life. President Johnson and Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey are committed 
to the tion. that American freedom 
should carry with it opportunity ... the 
Opportunity to be somebody, the opportunity 
to make something of your life, the oppor- 
tunity to make the best of your life, and 
that’s why we have poured ourselves into 
the programs of health, education, and re- 
Source development. This is why this gov- 
ernment of yours has done more in the field 
of education in the last five years than the 
government of the United States has been 
able to do since the beginning of this repub- 
lic. Now, that is a p of accomplish- 
ment and I think we have to communicate. 

The Republicans oppose these programs. 
You know, a real news flash today would be 
tor some Democrat just to stand up and 
Say that on most of the programs that have 

adopted, 90% of the Republicans in 
have voted no and 90% of the Dem- 

Crats have voted yes. So, when you see an 
Old person that has benefitted from Medi- 
care, you might not only ask them how the 
Medicare program is working, but you might 
even ask them, “Who do you think passed 
it?" “And who do you think was opposed to 
it?” They may not know because we haven't 
told them. And now's the time to tell them. 

This record does not, in other words, speak 
for itself. We have to speak up for it and we 
have to do a better job of communicating not 
Only the record of accomplishments but, also, 
the goals and objectives of the Democratic 

y as we move into the 1970's. 

People are not so much interested in what 
you have done as in what you plan on doing. 

What’s the philosophy of this Party? 

Well, Franklin Roosevelt, bless his mem- 
Ory, in those final departing words of his, 
Said, “Let us move forward with a strong and 
an active faith.” 

That ought to be the message of inspira- 
tion for every Democrat and every good citi- 
Zen of this country. This whole concept of 
Moving forward has been characteristic of 
dur Party. John Kennedy said, Let's get this 
Country moving again. Let’s begin.” And 
Lyndon Johnson said, “Let’s keep this coun- 
try moving. Let's continue.” This is a forward 
looking, outward reaching party and we are 
unafraid of the issues of tomorrow. We don't 
see problems and difficulties, we see oppor- 
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tunities and challenges and that's the faith 
that motivates us. 

The third message that I have for you is, 
beside confidence and communication, is co- 
ordination, And that's why you're having this 
conference. 

You simply must coordinate the enormous 
energies of our political structure. Coordina- 
tion also means subordinating personal dif- 
ferences and personal ambitions to the com- 
mon cause and good of the country and the 
goal of progressive and effective government. 
Coordination means forgoing the luxury of 
personal hatreds and revenge. It also means 
that you work together. It means cooperation 
for the common interest. Ben Franklin put 
it right on the line about 200 years ago when 
he said, We must all hang together or we'll 
assuredly all hang separately.” 

And, my fellow Democrats, I have some 
other words for you. 

Next year there is going to be a national 
ticket and President Johnson will be at the 
head of that ticket and on every Democratic 
ballot and every precinct in America. The 
Democratic family is going to win together 
or it’s not going to win at all. We're going to 
have a joint victory or we're going to have 
separate political funerals without too many 
flowers. In other words, don't poison the soup 
that you're going to have to eat, don't put 
poison in the well from whence you're going 
to dip your cup. If you, if Democrats can, if 
Democrats feel they must be critical in order 
to prove they’re independent, I suggest that 
they be critical of the opposition. There's 
plenty, plenty to work on. 

Coordination also means intelligent analy- 
sis, planning and operations which are de- 
signed to harness the various strengths and 
abilities that are everywhere waiting to be 
put to work. Your meeting is a splendid early 
step to ensure that kind of communication 
and coordination. 

Tm pleased, also, that you are spending 
some time on the nitty-gritty, the nuts and 
bolts of politics, the practicalities of it. We're 
all issue oriented and we ought to be. We're 
deeply concerned with the whys and the ob- 
jectives and the goals of ve govern- 
ment and we must be. But, my dear friends, 
to carry forward progressive government you 
have to be in power. We must win and that’s 
what we're discussing. And if you really want 
social in this country, you better 
take a good look at the list of candidates’ 
potentials that offer you that opportunity. 
I think when you do, you'll find you have a 
good going team right now. This isn't the 
time just for going separate paths. This is 
the time to work together. 

My fourth and final message to you ls com- 
mitment, Commitment. National commit- 
ment, personal commitment, commit- 
ment, commitment to build a better Amer- 
ica, commitment to our cities, commitment 
to our needy and our deprived, and commit- 
ment to the world. This world needs the 
American commitment as never before and 
the needy of this country of ours need our 
national commitment as never before. 

I travel up and down this country. I’ve been 
in 46 States since I've been Vice President 
and I will be in all of them in a very few 
months, And I go not only to the luxury ho- 
tels, but I go to the back alleys of the slums 
as I was only yesterday in Washington, D. O., 
where I went out with the young boys who 
Were on a special project of rat extermina- 
tion and the filth in the garbage and the dirt 
of the back alleys of our slums. 

I happen to be one that believes that you 
must have a strong and active faith. I believe 
that you must-have commitments. This is 
no time for that summer soldier and sun- 
shine patriot. This is a time for Democrats 
to stand up and be counted and to rally 
around the President and the leader of their 
Party. When the going gets tough and the 
opposition senses the possibility of an upset, 
this Is the time to stand up and to be 
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counted and to fight back. This is the differ- 
ence bstween a great people and a weak peo- 
ple; a great Party and a weak Party. 

Your President is bearing unbelievable 
burdens these days and responsibilities. I 
hear a great deal of criticism about our Pres- 
ident in many areas of life. I hear criticism 
foreign policy, domestic policy. 

Let me just say a word about foreign pol- 
icy. We signed more forward looking agree- 
ments that blend themselves to the ultimate 
cause of peace since Lyndon Johnson has 
been President than for many, many decades. 
With our relationships with the Soviet Union 
alone, only recently we put on the table for 
consideration the new Non-Proliferation 
Treaty on Nuclear Weapons in cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. The Consular Treaty 
which stood untouched and no one dared 
to even move it for years is a fact now. Civil 
alr agreement is a fact. The Cultural Agree- 
ment is a fact. The Space Treaty is a fact. 
So when I hear that we seem to do not too 
well in foreign relations, I say the record 
says to the contrary. 

The Alliance for Progress is working. Your 
President has just expanded that Alliance by 
a new commitment made at Punta Del Este. 
The Dominican Republic is free—elections 
were held. Latin America is moving ahead 
economically and politically. Europe is 
strong, independent and the United States 
of America still is the shield of protection. 
This hasn’t been done by accident—it has 
taken careful, personal, effective diplomacy. 
And I do not think we ought to let our Pres- 
ident stand alone to bear these awful burdens 
without the united support of his own Party 
and of his own people. He deserves that. 

Let me just say something about Southeast 
Asia. I know this is the most sorrowful part 
of our national life. 

I spoke the other day to the Democratic 
State Legislative leaders. I want to say to 
you what I said to them. I could not support 
the policy if I thought it were wrong. I could 
not go out talking to people, mothers and 
fathers, supporting a national position, do- 
ing it openly, actively, a position that re- 
quired the lives of our sons if I thought it 


wrong and yet to speak up for it. 

To put it in the affirmative, we are in 
Southeast Asia not just because of South 
Vietnam, we are there for the cause of world 
peace and order. We're there for our own 
purposes as well and I have travelled in that 
area, much .more than many of the critics, 


And isn't it interesting that not one of them, 
not one, suggested that we withdraw. No one. 
Some have a different point of view of cer- 
tain tactics but not one suggests that we 
withdraw. 

To the contrary, they tell us that our pres- 


sociation of Free Nations is a fact. War be- 
tween Malaysia and Indonesia is over. Korea 
is beginning to come into its own and have 
a tremendous. economic breakthrough. 
Things are happening that are good and it 
is because this Nation, even though it’s been 
costly and painful, and it’s required great 
sacrifice, kept its commitment. We have 
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been tested once again, in Asia this time, 
as we used to be in Europe, and we have met 
that test. 

Our commitment is the very keystone of 
the arch of world peace and world security 
and the credibility of the American commit- 
ment is the shield of protection not only for 
the American people but for people all over 
the world—in Asia, in Europe, in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

We are trying to build a world of peace. 
And that’s why we have committed ourselves 
to the United Nations and that's why today 
we are trying to find a way to stop the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, This is why 
today your Government stands committed 
and ready for disarmament to save the peo- 
ples of the world from this terrible costs of 
weaponry, This is why your government to- 
day is ready to go to the conference table 
immediately to bring peace to Southeast 
Asia. Until that day comes, though, Amer- 
icans owe it to themselves, owe it to their 
honor and owe it to the cause of peace and 
justice in this world to keep the faith and 
to keep the commitments. To do less would 
be to prove us unworthy of trust and con- 
fidence. 

I have spoken of this many, many times 
and I ask you to think about it, to remember 
that leadership gives you no privilege. Lead- 
ership is not a luxury, it is a burden. Lead- 
ership is not a cloak of comfort, it is a robe 
of responsibility. And remember that a great 
nation must prove its greatness by trial and 
sacrifice. It must prove it at home and 


Fellow Democrats, I want you to be the 


never again speak 
White but just speak of them as Amer- 
icans. I long for the day when every boy 
girl of Mexican can have a 
like everyone else. And believe me, 
‘re working for it. 


is the liberal program—this is the 


them. 

The American people are not going to turn 
their backs on responsible leadership. They 
didn’t do it in 1948 when Harry Truman 
was under much more criticism than Lyndon 
Johnson. So let's spend our efforts out here 
in the West to give the kind of get up and go 
that this part of the country is known for. 

Thank you very much, 


— 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call special attention to the 3 million 
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people throughout the United States and 
Canada who devote a great deal of their 
spare time to drum and bugle corps 
activities. The week of September 2 
through 9 has been designated as Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week in recognition 
of those who participate in the colorful 
and entertaining drum and bugle corps 
activities. One fine example is the Great- 
er Norristown Junior Drum and Bugle 
Corps in my congressional district. 

Many an American history student will 
recall the memorable part the drum and 
bugle corps have played in our heritage. 
The American Revolution began as the 
drummer, William Dinman, beat the call 
“To Arms on Lexington Common.” Dur- 
ing World War I, drum signals continued 
to be prescribed in our military manuals. 
The drum corps continue to offer their 
participants enjoyment and an invalu- 
able opportunity for character growth. 

To qualify for one of today's units, our 
young people must be willing to acquire 
a keen sense of duty and responsibility, 
both to themselves and others. They 
must learn the importance of coopera- 
tion, self-discipline, and reliability— 
qualities which are badly needed in a 
country with a rising rate of juvenile 
crime. Our young people in the drum 
corps are taught fair play, the rules of 
sportmanship, and how to follow orders. 
Their participation in these units pro- 
vides them with valuable training and 
experience in developing disciplined 
minds and bodies essential for future 
leadership in our country. 

It seems appropriate during the Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week to give special 
praise to the millions who add color and 
spirited music to our parades and public 
events and who add enthusiasm and 
public spirit to our Nation, 


Britain and the Enemy: Hand in Hand? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr, RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
terrorists are waging guerrilla warfare 
within friendly, anti-Communist Rho- 
desia, it is interesting to note that the 
origin of the majority of terrorist weap- 
ons and equipment is from behind the 
Iron Curtain, 

Britain, we must assume, views this ac- 
tion favorably because that nation has 
been at odds with the free Rhodesian 
Government since its unilaterial declara- 
tion of independence in November 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a strange and 
appalling parallel here. The Communists 
supply terrorists working to subvert and 
overthrow a pro-Western country. Mean- 
while Britain supplies North Vietnam 
with more than 60 percent of its ma- 
terial, while North Vietnamese troops and 
guerrillas battle to crush and enslave an- 
other anti-Communist country—South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe two articles ap- 
pearing in the Rhodesia Commentary of 
August 14, 1967, will be of interest to my 
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colleagues and I hereby insert them fol- 
lowing my remarks: 
‘TERRORISTS AND SanorEurs ARE IN WAITING 


Large numbers of trained terrorists and 
saboteurs are gathered in camps to the north 
of Rhodesia and, as their training had a pur- 
pose, it must be expected that they would 
attempt to implement it. 

Asking for an extension of the State of 
Emergency, the Minister of Justice and Law 
and Order paid tribute to the efficiency of 
the security forces and assistance given by 
the public. . 


COMMUNIST BACKING 


The equipment and weapons recovered 
from terrorist groups have been manufac- 
tured in several countries, but by far the 
majority emanate from Russia or Communist 
China, leaving little doubt of the extensive 
Communist backing received by the Rho- 
desian-expatriate African racialists, particu- 
larly in their terrorist campaign. There have 
been instances where these weapons have 
been used. 

“Our enemies have not given up the fight”, 
said Mr, Lardner-Burke. They will resort to 
anything, no matter how low or reprehensi- 
ble, in an effort to overcome us, Whilst the 
main threat at present is external, there are 
also some enemies in our midst.” 

(Parliament agreed to an extension, with- 
out a division.) 

CONTROL OF TRANSPORT 


In recent months terrorists have made use 
of certain types of road vehicles into Rhodesia 
from Zambia. 

In order to ensure that this loophole is 
Plugged, Government has published regula- 
tions controlling enclosed transport vehicles 
traveling from the North. The regulations 
provide that such vehicles will not be cleared 
in Salisbury or other points of destination in 
Rhodesia until after their cargoes have been 
fully inspected. 

With co-operation from the transport op- 
erators and the public, a considerable degree 
of control will be achieved on Rhodesia's 
northern borders, 

UNITED STATES SHOULD IMPOSE SANCTIONS ON 
Unrrep KINGDOM 


The part that Britain is playing over Viet- 
nam should be brought home to the Ameri- 
cans, said Mr. J. A. Newington, the R.F. mem- 
ber for Hillcrest, Bulawayo, speaking in the 
Budget debate. 

“Sixty per cent of all shipping going into 
Vietnam is British,” he said. “While thou- 
sands of American GI's die, Britain reaps the 
bloody profit”. 

Saying that America should impose sanc- 
tions on Britain, Mr. Newington wondered 
how reverse sanctions would work. 


South Bend, Ind., Man Is Now Successful 
Proprietor Thanks to Small Business 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, speaking at the Democratic Governors 
conference in St. Louis, President John- 
son reasserted his faith that Americans. 
working together, will provide jobs for 
disadvantaged persons. The President 
stated: 

Earlier this week, I visited a center in 
Philadelphia where I was the next logical 
American step after protest. 
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It was a center for disadvantaged citizens. 
The leaders of that center had protested— 
With full justice—a lack of job opportunities 
for Negroes. The business community lis- 
tened—and made more opportunities avail- 
able. But then the protesters found that 
there were not enough men and women with 
skills to fill the jobs that opened up. 

Their response should inspire us all with 
deep pride—and faith in our future. They 
did not react in bitter frustration against the 
dead past. They set their eyes to the future. 
They rolled up their sleeves, and they built a 
Place where Americans who might have lived 
Out lives without hope could be trained, and 
Made more productive, contributing mem- 
bers of our society. 

Your Government helped to provide funds 
for that center—and there is no investment 
ot which I am prouder. Business is con- 
tributing as well—and some labor and foun- 
dations and city government. 

That can happen all over America, And it 
will—it we work to make it happen. 


HELP FOR DISADVANTAGED 


The Small Business Administration is 
an agency of the Federal Government 
that is working closely in cooperation 
With various national, State, and local 
agencies and groups to help disadvan- 
S persons acquire & business of their 

wn. 

I know no better way for Americans 
to fight poverty and assist disadvantaged 
persons to achieve dignity and stature 
than by making it possible for them to 
be successful small businessmen. 

It is for that reason that I should 

€ to recount briefly the story of one 

vantaged person in my home city 
Of South Bend, Ind., and explain how 
the Small Business Administration, 
through its Indianapolis regional office, 
helped him become the proprietor of his 
Own small business. 

James E. Williams held a variety of 
Jobs with the Studebaker Co. in South 
Bend until 1963, when the plant was shut 
down. He was but one of a large number 
ot men and women who found them- 
Selves without a means of livelihood 
When that unfortunate shutdown oc- 
curred. i 

But Mr. Wiliams’ predicament was 
Particularly acute since he was a Negro 
With a limited education. In the fierce 
Competition for jobs, he was at a partic- 

disadvantage. But he was not idle. 
To provide a meager living for his fam- 
ly, he set up a home workshop where he 
Tepaired automobiles, and also worked 
Part time at a service station. He also 
Obtained employment with the city street 
department. 

NEEDS $9,000 LOAN 


In 1965, Mr. Williams had an oppor- 
Unity to become the operator of his own 
station. But he would require 
$9,000 to purchase inventory and for 
Working capital. This he did not have. 
i Mr. Williams applied to SBA for a 
dan. SBA was convinced that Mr. 
Wiliams was a hard worker and that he 
Could meke a success of the filling sta- 
tion. A $9,000 economice opportunity loan 
Was made. 

Mr. Williams now is the proprietor of 
his own small business. His filling station 
is making a nice profit and he is repaying 
the loan. He has one full-time employee 
and four who work part time. 

Many South Bend residents have 
learned that they can depend upon 
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James E. Williams’ service. That is why 
Jim’s Six Point Shell Service at 1224 
East Corby Street is a prosperous enter- 
prise, 


Secretary Freeman’s Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, in recent days, 
I have become increasingly disturbed by 
the efforts of those whose apparent ob- 
jective is to discredit the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the President in the 
earnest endeavor they have made to help 
the American farmer. While I know that 
some depression has occurred for dairy- 
men, I am surprised that ostensible 
spokesmen for our grain farmers should 
be so critical. 

These critics are the same ones who 
supported the tired, do-nothing policies 
of the Benson regime—policies that 
caused farm income to steadily slide for 
8 solid years while we built the most 
devastating surplus in history—policies 
that started the great mass movement of 
families from the farm to the city. 

As a result of these policies, by 1960 
overproduction had robbed the farmer 
not only of prestige, but had cost him 
dearly in dollars. By the close of that 
year, we had a stockpile of 1.4 billion 
bushels of wheat and 85 million tons of 
feed grains, and net farm income had 
plummeted $2.4 billion in just 8 short 
years. 

In 1961, a new team, managed by two 
great Presidents and coached by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, has been largely 
responsible for the development, enact- 
ment and success of five major pieces of 
farm legislation, the elimination of sur- 
pluses, and a substantial improvement in 
farm income and farm living standards. 

From the 1960 level of $11.7 billion, 
net farm income jumped to $16.4 billion 
in 1866—the second highest mark in his- 
tory—and gross farm income at $49.5 
billion and net income per farm at $5,049 
set an all-time record. 

The voices I hear today crying for the 
hide of Orville Freeman bear an eerie 
resemblance to those of the little men 
who since 1961 have cried “get the Gov- 
ernment out of agriculture,” and “let 
farmers go it alone so that farm prices 
can be set in the marketplace by the 
law of supply and demand.” 

Now that this administration has elim- 
inated the surpluses their policies built, 
farmers this year are operating in what 
is essentially a supply-demand situation. 

Under our voluntary farm programs, 
wheat and feed grain producers in 1967 
were provided an opportunity to increase 
production by a prudent amount—an 
amount sufficient to provide for safe, 
adequate reserves without creating a 
surplus. 

Farm production has increased this 
year—thanks not only to unusual grow- 
ing weather all over the country but to 
the fact that we have witnessed once 
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again the tremendous impact the tech- 
nological revolution is having on Ameri- 
can agricultural production. 

farmers can ill afford lower 
prices and reduced income in the face of 
an ever-present cost-price squeeze. 

But to point the finger and scream 
“surplus” in the face of current supply 
levels is to cry “wolf” when there is no 
wolf. 

And it would appear to me that this 
kind of carping and sniping badly serves 
the farmers’ cause. 

I think the cause is better served by 
such sober, responsible evaluations and 
appraisals as I found this week in Sec- 
retary Freeman's Agriculture 1967—A 
Situation Report.” D 

In the course of this report, the Sec- 
retary made these important observa- 
tions of the current agricultural picture: 

It is impossible to predict, with absolute 
accuracy, what the weather will do around 
the world, or how much of any one com- 
modity our competitors in world trade will 
produce in any one crop year. Yet our ex- 
port business is a major outlet for U.S, Harm 
commodities and the quantities needed are 
basic in making farm program policy deci- 
sions, 

In 1966, after increased domestic wheat 
acreage had been announced for 1967, new in- 
formation from the Soviet Union and Aus- 
tralia indicated bumper harvests. Despite a 
record global wheat crop, our commercial 
wheat exports reached a record 450 million 
bushels in 1966-67 and overall exports were 
over 742 million bushels, continuing the high 
levels of the past few years. 

After consulting wheat farmers and others 
through informal hearings on 1968 wheat 
acreage levels, all evidence pointed to the 
need for a cutback in acreage to maintain a 
satisfactory relationship between production 
and needs. And the allotment for 1968 was 
set at 59.3 million acres, about 9 million acres 
less than for 1967. The actual 1968 outturn, 
of course, remains subject to weather fac- 
tors. 

No overall surplus of wheat resulted from 
the 1967 crop. The sharp drop in wheat prices 
in the summer of 1967 from a year earlier 
was not justified on the basis of 1967 pro- 
duction and prospective demand for wheat. 

Unfortunately, too much wheat loaded into 
marketing channels at harvest resulted in 
temporary glut that pushed prices down. 

This illustrates the changed marketing sit- 
uation farmers face in the new era. With 
surpluses gone, yearly production will be 
keyed to needs for the entire marketing year. 
This means larger supplies available from 
the current crop than when production was 
being held in check to work off the surplus, 
Government stocks no longer provide the 
stabilizing market force they did when there 
was a market shortfall from yearly produc- 
tion that had to be made up from the sur- 
plus. Now, virtually all of the needs in com- 
mercial channels are coming from free 
stocks. 

This new challenge to farmers requires 
more active orderly marketing. It requires 
restraint on the part of farmers in the quan- 
titles of a commodity moving Into the mar- 
ket at any one time. The price-support 
program helps in the holding process. With 
a reseal program for on-the-farm and ware- 
house storage, farmers can hold on to their 
products and make the market work for 
them, rather than against them. Price sup- 
ports and payments strengthen their holding 
power also. Direct and diversion payments in 
many of the basics make it possible for them 
to compete in world markets and, at the same 
time, maintain their income. 

The fall of 1967 brought feed grain and 
soybean producers face to face with the same 
marketing problem wheat farmers con- 
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fronted. But patient and hard-nosed mar- 
keting by farmers can avoid sharp harvest 
time price dips. Temporary market supplies 
can push prices down just as much as if 
there really were surpluses. 

The course of feed grain production in 
1967 brings out the problems and difficulties 
in matching production with needs. In the 
fall of 1966, it was apparent that the surplus 
era for feed grains was ended and acreage 
needed to be increased. 

After long study by people both inside and 
outside the Department of Agriculture, the 
1967 feed grain program was fashioned to 
bring about a reasonable increase. Following 
the first indications of spring plantings in 
March, many who felt production would be 
too low pressed for an increase. We stuck by 
the original decision, and what happened? 
The first report of production, as of July 1, 
indicated a corn crop of 4,580,000,000 bush- 
els. Weather conditions were favorable and 
the next report showed an increase of nearly 
150 million bushels to 4,651,000,000 bushels. 

When the effort is to bring production in 
on a supply target, relatively slight weather 
variations can mean a plus or minus three 
bushels per acre. So slight a variation could 
mean a difference in the range of 400 million 
bushels in the total crop. It isn't always pos- 
sible to hit the supply target exactly. It's 
important that farmers understand this and 
help in the decision-making process so that 
our judgments are as accurate as possible. 
After the fact is too late. 

The newness of the New Era Programs is 
another factor that bothers farmers. New- 
ness means uncertainty, which is always un- 
pleansant. Under the old programs, the loan 
rate, In effect, set the market price. This 
was certain and comfortable. Now the market 
is jumpy, although above the support rate. 
This newness of the also relates to 
another problem. Farmers instinctively sep- 
arate thelr program payments from market 
returns. 


But wheat certificate payments and corn 
price-support payments are as much a part 
of the per-bushel return to farmers as are 
the market prices. Many farmers tend to 
forget that they receive a rather substantial 
payment for every bushel of wheat. 

The program is designed to allow wheat 
to move in the market at the world com- 
petitive price while the participating farmer 
gets the parity price for his share of wheat 
used as domestic food. For 1967 this works 
out to about 47 cents per bushel on all the 
production on participating farms. For 1966, 
the combination of the market price and 
wheat certificate payment brought the wheat 
price average on participants’ farms to $2.22 
per bushel. The same principle is true for 
corn and for the 1966 crop the average value 
came to 61.40 per bushel, including an aver- 
age price-support payment of 11 cents per 
buskel. 

We're working hard to make these pro- 
grams better. But they have already been 
effective in raising farm income. Compared 
to 1960, receipts in 1966 were up $500 million 
in wheat, and up $2.1 billion in feed grains. 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest that Republican 
Congressmen from the grain belt might 
better serve their rural constituents by 
abandoning hyperbole and adopting the 
reasoned, responsible approach of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a Repre- 
sentative of an eastern farm region, 
where we have to pay the price of grain 
raised in the West, I cannot endorse the 
idea that growers of grain are suffering 
as some of their representatives would 
imply, 

The President has said of Mr. Free- 
man: 

Orville Freeman is one of the most dedi- 
cated and conscientious public servants in 
this country. His work in behalf of farmers’ 
income—and of better living conditions 
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throughout rural America—is known, or 


Economic Development Administration 
Marks Second Anniversary With Record 
of Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago, the Economic 
Development Administration celebrated 
its second birthday. I have been actively 
interested in this program since its first 
was envisioned during hearings held be- 
fore the Public Works Committee, of 
which I am a member. As we mark the 
second anniversary of this Federal 
agency, designed to stimulate economic 
growth and development of our com- 
munities, I think the record of achieve- 
ment speaks for itself. I would like to 
single out for special mention, two proj- 
ects in California which have benefited 
from the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration program which, in turn, 
will result in long-term employment for 
hundreds of people. 

First of all, I would like to call to your 
attention the Box Canyon Dam. On the 
20th of July of this year, a construction 
contract, totaling $7,818,054, was 
awarded to Vinnell Corp. for the con- 
struction of this dam and reservoir in 
Siskiyou County near Mount Shasta. 

The award of the contract culminates 
negotiations and application considera- 
tion extending over a period of approxi- 
mately 2 years. The future dam has the 
enthusiastic support of the citizens of 
all northern California, and the project 
will result in a solid underpinning for 
the economy of a part of California 
which has been distressed for many years 
and plagued with a high rate of unem- 
ployment and low-median income. 

The dam is expected to create employ- 
ment for approximately 400 persons, and 
will be the nucleus for a recreation- 
tourist complex in addition to the con- 
trol and conservation of water streams 
in the area. 

A significant and unique facet of the 
project is the recognition it has gener- 
ated of the importance of orderly eco- 
nomic growth through elimination of 
slum areas and the creation of employ- 
ment opportunities for all segments of 
the population. As an immediate out- 
growth of the project, the board of su- 
pervisors of Siskiyou County and chair- 
man of Siskiyou County Flood Control 
and Water Conservation District have 
agreed to implement a broad range of 
urgently needed and forward looking 
projects. Included will be an employment 
plan to assure employment of low in- 
come and minority group individuals 
during the construction phase of the 
project and during the life of the proj- 
ect itself; to institute training programs 
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for persons heretofore unable to find 
employment for lack of training; and to 
initiate a program of countywide hous- 
ing to assist low-income and minority 


groups. 

This all has been achieved through 
the combined efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State of California, and local 
government. The Economic Develop- 
ment Administration of the Department 
of Commerce provided a total grant in 
the amount of $4,618,500. The State, 
through its Davis-Grunsky program, put 
up $4,532,000. 

Officials of all three levels of govern- 
ment are pleased with the cooperative 
attitude and constructive approach in 
facing a problem and finding a solution. 
I believe that here is an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be done through co- 
operative action. 

Similar cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government, represented by the 
Economic Development Administration, 
the State of California, and local gov- 
ernment can be found in the other proj- 
ect which I would like to mention to you 
today, that is the South Tahoe Public 
Utility District sewer export works 
which is a major step in preserving the 
purity and beauty of Lake Tahoe. 

Lake Tahoe, one of the clearest and 
most pure lakes in the world, has been 
threatened because of the ever-increas- 
ing presence of man. In 1962, the sum- 
mertime peak population at this most 
popular resort was about 132,000 people. 
In just 4 years this increased to about 
180,000 people and it is estimated that 
by the end of the century it will ap- 
proach the 600,000 mark. 

To meet this influx of people, steps 
must be taken to provide adequate sewer 
facilities if we are to prevent pollution 
of this beautiful body of water. Through 
the cooperative efforts of Federal, State, 
and local government we have achieved 
a major step forward. 

The South Tahoe Public Utility Dis- 
trict is the agency which is responsible 
for sewer collection and disposal of sew- 
age. Like all other districts, South 
Tahoe's chief difficulty in maintaining 
adequate facilities to ensure the purity 
of the lake has been financial. The as- 
sessed valuation, from which the bond- 
ing limit is derived, does not reflect the 
increasing volumes of people who use the 
district’s facilities. From 1961 to 1965 
assessed valuation increased almost 75 
percent, but sewage volume increased 
more than 200 percent. 

The cost of expanding the facilities to 
export the sewer effluent out of the Ta- 
hoe basin—the only reasonable solution 
to the problem—amounted to about $8,- 
680,000. Bonding itself to the maximum, 
the district still was $5,360,000 short. The 
deficiency had to come from State and 
Federal sources. More than 60 percent of 
the funds were provided under the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration pro- 
gram. An EDA grant of $3,253,000 to 
South Tahoe Public Utility District was 
the largest single grant ever made by any 
Federal agency for a water pollution 
control project and it was one of the 
largest made by EDA for any purpose 
during 1966. 

It is my pleasure to report that the 
grant has made it possible for us to 
achieve major successes in halting the 
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threat of pollution at the south end of 
Lake Tahoe. 


At the same time, this grant will mean 
hundreds of new, permanent jobs for the 
People of El Dorado County and the city 
of South Lake Tahoe. 

I cite these two projects to show that 
the goals for which Congress enacted the 
legislation in 1965 are being achieved. 


Brave New World for Republicans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to direct 
the attention of my colleagues to ex- 
cerpts from a thoughtful and highly per- 
ceptive column by the distinguished 
Marquis Childs, entitled “Brave New 
World for Republicans?” It appeared in 
the Washington Post, August 28. 

In particular, I direct attention to the 
paragraph which reads: 

Often moderate and progressive Republi- 
cans are deeply disheartened when the pow- 
ers that be, Republican and Democratic, join 
to force an issue beyond hope of modification 
or improvement. 


In my judgment, Mr. Childs has pin- 
Pointed a cause of the widespread frus- 
tration which seems to be the mood of 
America. It seems likely that all Ameri- 
Cans, not only moderate and progressive 
Republicans, are deeply disheartened 
When the powers that be engage in polit- 
ical “gimmickery"” which precludes the 
elected representatives of the people 
from fully discharging their obligation. 

We not only should, but we must, 
Mobilize the best possible ideas and con- 
cepts in facing the problems of contem- 
Porary America. To do less, for whatever 
reason, is a breach of faith with the 
people whom we are elected to serve. 

The article referred to follows: 

Brave New Wont ron REPUBLICANS? 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Since that day in January when Sen. 
Everett McKinley Dirksen and Rep. Gerald 
Ford struck a bold posture for a brave new 
Republican world in their own State of the 
Union message, a great many things have 
happened. For the Democrats in Congress 
&nd the Johnson Administration, most of 
them have been bad. This follows on the 
Political maxim that the party in power gets 
blamed for everything that goes wrong and 
Correspondingly takes credit for everything 
from a bumper wheat crop to a short black- 
Ay season on the good side. 

The clarion call from Ev and Gerry was 
for an opposition party that was to be more 
than just opposition. With 47 new seats in 
the House and distinguished new faces in the 

nate, the Republicans were to be con- 
Structive and forward looking. 

No more opposition just to oppose. Above 
All. Ford said later, the Republicans would 
not ally themselves with their old comrades, 
the Southern Democrats, in the kind of nay- 
Saying coalition that over the years frus- 
trated and delayed so much social legislation. 

As the days run out, with the wrangle of 
the final weeks of the session looming beyond 
the September recess, an objective audit on 
Republican forward-looking independence 18 
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hard to come by. Both on foreign policy and 
Vietnam and on the domestic programs, there 
are Republicans trying hard to come up with 
alternatives. 

Six House Republicans joined Rep. Brad- 
ford Morse of Massachusetts in proposing a 
limited and phased de-escalation of bombing 
in Vietnam. This was the thrust of the pro- 
posal of Sen. John Sherman Cooper and 
others of his party in the Senate. 

Reps. Charles E. Goodell and Albert H. 
Quie are sponsors of & substitute for the 
Administration’s poverty program that they 
call Opportunity Crusade. Incorporated in a 
bill of 100 printed pages, the crusade would 
revamp the entire poverty program, putting 
more stress on the participation of private 
enterprise and turning most of the separate 
p over to other agencies. The spon- 
sors insist that, far from cutting back, they 
favor expanding outstanding successes like 
Head Start for small children and carrying 
it on in Follow Through. 

Conscientious men like Goodell cannot be 
dismissed as wreckers. Many Republicans— 
and many Democrats—are dead set against 
the poverty program. They may succeed in 
wrecking or even abolishing it when it fi- 
nally comes to a vote in early October. But if 
this happens, it will be as much the fault of 
conservative Democrats, paying back the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity and the Negro 
for the riots, as of Republicans on the right. 

This is the squeeze in both parties. Except 
for those rare times when a President elected 
by a landslide sweeps a large majority of his 
party into power—1964 was such a year—the 
intramural fighting on both sides of the 
fense makes forward movement extremely 
difficult. 


While it may be merely parallelism, as the 
moderate Republicans say, the fact is that 
on vote after vote a majority of the House 
GOP went down the aisle with the Southern 
Democrats. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee pours out the statistics—70 percent 
of Republicans opposed to the food stamp 
plan, 85 percent against a raise in the mini- 
mum wage, 93 percent against rent supple- 
ments. 

Often moderate and progressive Republi- 
cans are deeply disheartened when the pow- 
ers that be, Republican and Democratic, join 
to force an issue beyond hope of modification 
or improvement. 

The famous rat bill, which got only 21 Re- 
publican votes in the House, is another case 
in point. As Goodell noted, a liberal Demo- 
crat, Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, pointed out 
that the $40 million measure was a gimmick 
to put another agency with a high adminis- 
trative overhead into the rat-exterminating 
business when the Public Health Service al- 
ready is coordinating a series of antirat 
programs. 

Does it really matter, the cynic will ask, 
whether the Republican minority establishes 
a stance of independence with constructive 
alternatives? The answer is probably No“ 
as the level of discontent in the country con- 
stantly rises. Turn the rascals out” is an old 
and tried formula, and it may work again 


World Food Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


( OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 
Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when the problem of the sufficiency 


of our world food supply is so critical, it 
is interesting to note that Hayden, Stone 
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Inc., on June 16, 1967, sponsored an im- 
portant forum on world food sufficiency. 
In an effort to stimulate the interest 
of world investors in the world food 
needs, Hayden, Stone Inc. asked the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman, 
to speak on this challenge to the Ameri- 
can business and financial interests. Re- 
sponses from the investment community 
came from Mr. Patrick James, vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank, and 
Mr. Robert Price, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Dreyfus Corp. 
I am pleased to include in the RECORD 
Secretary Freeman's remarks; 
Wortd Foon NEEDS 


(By Hon. Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture) 


I am impressed with the leadership that 
Hayden, Stone has shown in selecting this 
topic as the focus for our discussion today. 

With the dramatic Middle East crisis, we 
have all had our eyes focused on the head- 
lines. We have been more than normally con- 
scious of the basic question of war or peace 
in the world. If that terrible day of total war 
should come, it would come not because we 
or the Soviet Union arbitrarily took the 
frightful final step. It would come because 
other nations, smaller nations, with their 
frustrated needs and aspirations brought us 
into it. I have asked myself: What can we do 
to prevent this? What can we do to stop 
World War ITI before it starts? 

The President has stated again and again 
that his every-waking thought is “How can 
we accomplish both a stable world and a 
world at peace?” Obviously, there is no simple 
answer to that question, no easy blueprint, 
no button that anyone can push. 

But we must hope. 

Individually and collectively, mankind is 
restless and desires betterment, If everyone 
in the world believes that he can better him- 
self, we might be sure that the peaceful world 
we want is possible. ; 

Frankly, I think we would have to con- 
clude that many, too many, are losing hope. 
If someone asked me, “What is the single 
biggest reason for such frustrated hope?”, 
I might say, it's things as simple as transis- 
tor radios, because they have helped bring 
on a tremendous wave of rising expectations. 
Every thatched hut, every adobe 
around the world, has these little radios; 
poor people have learned that there are other 
people living better. There poor people have 
aspirations, but in many cases few prospects 
of realizing them. This is another way of 
saying that there is a pitifully large gap 
around the world between the “haves” and 
“have-nots”, the hopeful and the hopeless, 

A gap has always existed, and perhaps that 
gap was worse in other times than it is in 
ours. But it has never been focused in such 
sharp relief, nor was it so widespread. 

The economic gap and the recent war are 
closely connected. We might properly con- 
centrate our attention on that gap. 

There are 900,000,000 people in the so- 
called rich countries of the world. That in- 
cludes Europe and the North American 
continent, Oceana, Japan and the U.S.S.R. 
There are two-and-a-half billion people in 
the poor countries, including mainland 
China. In the rich countries, the average in- 
come per person is $1,700 a year. In the poor 
countries, it is $110 a year, 1/15th as much. 
Of course, the gap between the richest and 
the poorest is very much greater. United 
States per capita income in 1960 was $2,300 
and in India it was $70—which means that 
the average American is 33 times richer than 
the average Indian. 

With these figures fresh in our minds, we 
focus sharply on the topic to which we direct 
our attention today—food and population, 

By the year 1980 there will be at least one 
billion more people to feed around the world. 
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most in the developing countries. In addi- 
tion, any progress that is made in 

per capita income is going to result in rising 
pressures for more food, because the elas- 
ticity of demand for food in these countries 
is indeed very great. 

It isn't commonly known that these coun- 
tries have not done so poorly in agricultural 
development. Their rate of increase is only 
slightly less than ours, But their population 
and income growth have caused food de- 
mand to exceed food production increases. 

The dangers implicit in this were well 
expressed centuries ago by the Roman 
philosopher, Seneca—“A hungry people lis- 
tens not to reason, nor care for justice, nor 
is bent by prayer.” That is applicable today. 

If we look to the Old Testament, Isaiah, 
in the 8th Chapter, 21st Verse said, “And 
they shall pass through the land hard 
pressed and hungry; and in their hunger 
they shall become mad with rage, and shall 
curse their king and their Gd. 

And so it has come to pass. In the past 
decade only one of the twenty-seven rich 
nations has suffered a major war on its own 
territory, and yet 32 out of the 38 poorest 
nations have known war on their home 
grounds. 

Obviously, for both moral and practical 
reasons, closing the gap is an imperative 
both for us and for the poor nations. The 
sons of the rich and the sons of the poor 
alike are hostages of world hunger. 

Can world hunger be prevented? All of us 
here have decisions to make which could 
help, 

If we could put to work in the less de- 
veloped countries the agricultural know-how 
that we have in the United States—where 
we have experienced the greatest produc- 
tive marvel in the history of mankind—then 
every human being today, and the billion 
more in the year 2000, could have an ade- 
quate and nutritious diet 

But how do we go about exporting modern 
knowhow? How do we apply it to the lands 
which have not known modern agricultural 
techniques and inputs? 

First, I might mention what we shouldn't 
do. We shouldn't start out trying to feed the 
world ourselves. It is true that for some time 
to come, the developed countries could pro- 
duce enough to provide an adequate and 
relatively nutritious diet to the peoples of 
the world. 

But could we distribute it? That would be 
an extremely difficult task. Just the logistics 
of having enough storage, rail and ocean 
transportation, loading and unloading facill- 
ties, and a distribution system are stagger- 
ing. If we are willing to invest enough, we 
might have the know-how to accomplish it. 

What it would take in terms of interna- 
tional politics is another question. I have 
never talked to a chief of state anywhere 
around the world who is willing to become 
dependent upon this country or any of the 
so-called more developed countries for the 
sustenance of his people. If we assumed, how- 
ever, that a country was willing to become 
dependent upon us, and if we mobilized all 
our know-how, production and distribution 
to satisfy its needs, conceivably it could be 
done. 

But even then, it would be the wrong thing 
to do because very quickly the less developed 
countries would become dependent upon us, 
and two serious problems would arise. They 
would relax their agricultural effort. They 
would fall short of making the necessary in- 
vestment of both talent and resources. To 
put it rather crudely, the Finance Minister 
wouldn't give the Agricultural Minister much 
‘money and there would be, consequently, 
very little agricultural development. And, the 
food price structure would be destroyed, 
taking with it the inducement for local pro- 
ducers to apply modern techniques and in- 
puts to raise production. 

And if this doubly adverse effect occurred— 
and I'm quite confident it would—the de- 
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veloped countries would have the ability to 
produce enough to feed the rest of the world 
for only a very limited period. At some later 
date the world would literally run out of 
food. Long before that happened, I think we 
would have had our Armageddon. There 
could not be much hope. The outbursts that 
we have witnessed in the last decade around 
the world would grow in intensity until that 
last and ultimate horror of atomic war would 
overwhelm us. 

I will be a little dogmatic and say that, in 
the absence of agricultural development, 
there won't be any economic development, 
The sine qua non of economic development 
is agricultural development. This is the num- 
ber one economic prerequisite. This country, 
and the great developed countries of the 
world, have gotten to the stage of real eco- 
nomic progress only when they have devel- 
oped a healthy, viable agriculture. That is 
the base on which progress rests. 

So, too, we can see the crucial role of the 
private sector in every successful agricultural 
development example, This is obviously true 
of the great American agricultural complex. 

The job of world agricultural development 
cannot, in my judgment, be done without 
the private sector of our economy exporting 
more of our agricultural know-how. It is a 
tough job. It is more difficult to build a 
strong agricultural economy than it is to 
accomplish industrial developments of vari- 
ous kinds. 

There have been a lot of analogies drawn 
between industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. But they are fundamentally different. 
In the first place, agricultural development 
depends on millions of individual enterprises 
in any one nation rather than a few indus- 
trial combines. The close supervision which 
is prevalent in factories is lacking on farms, 
and agriculture is subject to largely uncon- 
trollable environmental and biological forces. 
It must be custom tailored to each country, 
or to each region within a country, and often 
to each farm. 

We ought to face the fact that to move 
from a thin subsistence to a healthy com- 
mercial agriculture is a tough, exacting proc- 
ess, It is a complex task to get new discover- 
ies down to the farmers, as the county agents 
and businessmen in this country do. It means 
fair pricing for farm products. It means 
credit at reasonable rates to farmers. It 
means transportation to move products. 

It means processing and marketing. It 
means fertilizer plants and the availability 
of many other inputs. It means educational 
and cooperative institutions. The key to this 
Is in the private agribusiness sector, 

You can have all the inputs; but putting 
them together, understanding the targets, 
organizing and administering to achieve a 
goal—these are the key elements; the most 
limiting elernents, the ones that somehow 
or other we have got to attract if we are 
going to bring hope to people and put know- 
how and capital to work where needed. 

The time has come, the challenge is there. 
There is real opportunity for investment 
consistent with the responsibility that any 
corporate leader has to his stockholders to 
make a fair and reasonable profit, And, in 
the process of making a profitable invest- 
ment, a corporation can create hope and 
enthusiasm which are so important if we 
are to build a peaceful world and avoid the 
ultimate horror, 

The areas of investment opportunity are 
great because the potential demand toe tier 
inputs is tremendous. In magnitude, the 
potential is really enormous, challenging and 
exciting. 

In our country, farmers purchase 612.8 bil- 
lion worth of inputs from the non-farm 
sector. American farmers cultivate 300 mil- 
lion acres and spend $42 per year per acre 
on supplies from the non-farm sector. 

Even nations with very small holdings, 
such as Japan and Taiwan, with average 
farms of only about three acres, absorb a 
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huge volume of inputs. AS a matter of fact, 
spending per acre in Japan is greater than 
in the United States. 

Last year, American farmers spent 6600 
million for improved seeds. Move that for a 
moment to India, Pakistan, Indonesia and 
other countries In terms of the magnitude 
of demand for improved seed. 

Another component of demand Is fertilizer. 
Today the world uses about 7,000,000 tons of 
plant nutrients. By 1980, it will need to use 
about 47,000,000 tons. Let us say that $150 
buys a ton of nutrient. The ‘ospective 
market could well expand from the present 
$1,000,000,000 a year to at least $7,000,000,000 
a year. This is only 15 years away. 

I could cite equally promising markets for 
other inputs. Chemicals, machines and im- 
plements, and a complex of other products 
from pumps to refrigeration equipment will 
be in demand. It is a challenge to every in- 
novative, imaginative, creative business lead- 
er to meet this demand and in the process 
to make a fair profit. 

Your government looks favorably upon 
private investment in the developing coun- 
tries. Without golng into great detail, this 
government is ready to offer credit, various 
kinds of risk insurance and political guaran- 
tees and technical and financial information 
to companies investing in these countries. 
We have been trying in a number of ways 
to reach leaders in the agribusiness invest- 
ment communities to ask them, “Can you 
tell us specifically what the government can 
do further to lend you a helping hand?” 

With other countries, our policies have 
become firm. The whole thrust of Public Law 
480, “Food for Freedom—Food for Peace“ 1s 
that in meeting the needs of hungry people 
through our food shipments, we ask the 
recipients to apply sound self-help prin- 
ciples to their own food production. We are 
requiring countries which have lagged and 
refused to invest in their agriculture to 
change thelr policies. 

Many have responded. India is a good 
example. There has been almost a 180 degree 
turnaround in India. Agriculture is her num- 
ber one topic. When they start cutting the 
budget because of financial pressures, agri- 
culture is the one that is protected from 
cuts as they seek to move ahead. 

This is reflected in other less developed 
countries, “Profit” has become a respectable 
word around the world. The free enterprise 
privately-owned business operations are out- 
scoring, outcompeting, outdoing socialist 
enterprises on every front around the world. 
It Is interesting to observe that even in the 
Soviet Union the word “profit” is becoming 
acceptable. 

In country after country—Mexico, Israel, 
Costa Rica, Talwan, Thailand, South Korea, 
Ivory Coast, Brazil and several others in 
Latin America—governments have taken and 
are taking steps to establish favorable in- 
vestment climates. Tax preferences or exemp- 
tions, import privileges, guaranties on capital 
ropatriation—in short a variety of laws— 
testify to thcir recognition that they need 
and are prepared to support investment and 
the management skills which come along 
with it. 

I don't mean to overstate this picture. I 
do not mean to imply that prejudice has 
ceased and everywhere around the world 
there is agreement that foreign capital is 
indispensable or that investment laws will 
be carried out in the letter and the spirit of 
the law. 

Economic development is a complex mat- 
ter that is obviously not accomplished by 
flat. But a great deal of progress has been 
made In the most recent years. Agriculture 
is beginning to assume its proper leading 
role. It is simply too important a matter to 
be deterred by blind prejudices. 

Finally the stage is set. I would repeat 
by saying that soon you will explore this 
carefully and thoroughly. The influence of 
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business and financial people is very sig- 
nificant. The effect that you could haye— 
when you decide to follow up some of the 
Suggestions resulting from our gathering 
here today, and others that you know ahout— 
can be very important. 

For a host of political, traditional, ideologi- 
cal and cultural reasons, agriculture doesn't 
rute very high on the prestige totem pole. 
The result has been that ture has 
been progressively ignored and the phantom 
of industrial development and the symbolism 
of prestige that goes with it have tended to 
downgrade agriculture, But today there is a 
Change of attitude, a recognition of the 
farmer's importance, a recognition here and 
around the world. In the six years that I have 
been in Washington there has been a sharp 
reversal. That turnaround has been In part 
the recognition of agriculture’s contribution 
to the progress we have enjoyed in this coun- 
try. 


Government has been involved in our ag- 
Ticultural miracle, but private enterprise has 
played the key and critical part in it. While 
the extension agent has been out in the 
boondocks, the salesman has traveled right 
along with him. As I have put it facetiously 
on occasion, when you get the salesman out 
there selling and the extension agent out 
there keeping him honest, you have a com- 
bination that can't be beat. 

Our government has never gone in for pro- 
ducing farm production inputs. Our govern- 
Ment has never gone in for processing or 
distribution. But our government has spon- 
Sored research, although today private in- 
dustry is doing more agricultural research 
than public agencies. Likewise, government 
has organized education and credit systems 
and yet today the private sector is involved 
in both. 

And our government has established a pric- 

arrangement that stimulates producers 
to maintain a reasonable working relation- 
Ship in a free market between supply and 
demand. Blessed as we are with an enormous 
Capacity to overproduce, we have had to learn 
by pragmatic trial and error how to do this, 

We are now in a world where the need ‘is 
80 great that It Is intolerable to have unmet 
Needs and unused capacity, We must bring 
those two together. In the process of doing 
80, we have to keep our eye on the target. 
That is to export technical know-how and 
Management techniques, We will export food 
for humanitarian p es, food for nutri- 
tion purposes, food for capital, but not food 
to suffocate agricultural development and 
Self-help. 

Agricultural development will be accom- 
plished only with a combination of capital, 
Scientific and technical know-how, and 
equally and more important in my Judgment, 
Management, Creative leadership Is always in 
short nupply and is always hard to find, but 
it u the essence of a good business opera- 
tion. This is what we need most. 

Most of you here today counsel people on 
how to invest money. I think you do so as 
Much as anything on your evaluation of the 
Capacity and leadership of the people that 
Will carry forward an enterprise. This is the 
key reason above all others why the private 
sector must be deeply involved in this chal- 
lenge that lies right before us: 

I close my remarks here today with & 
Quotation from one of the truly great men 
Of the world. I refer to Saint Paul. Paul said 
9 his letter to James, Chapter I, Verse 22, 

But be ye doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers Only, deceiving your own selves. For if any 
be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he 
is Uke unto a man beholding his natural 
face in a glass: For he beholdeth himself 
and goeth his way, and straightway forget- 
teth what manner of man he was. But whoso 
looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continucth therein, he being not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the word, this man 
Shall be blessed in his deed.” 

In this room are assembled doers, and we 
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are engaged in giving mankind freedom from 
hunger and pestilence and woe. There is 
nothing more important in the world. 


Guide or Misguide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Hlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, It was most refreshing and en- 
couraging to read these words written 
by an outstanding member of the Negro 
race, Mr. Archie Moore, retired light 
heavyweight boxing champion. I was so 
impressed by his thoughts and comments, 
that I felt compelled to call the attention 
of all of the Members of the House of 
Representatives to Mr. Moore’s most 
eloquent and moving plea, as it appeared 
in. the August 8, 1967, issue of the San 
Diego Union: 

GUIDE on Miscuripe—ARCHIE MOORE 
Points War 


(Eorron's Norx.—Archle Moore, interna- 
tionally known San Diegan and retired light 
heavyweight boxing champion of the world, 
told friends yesterday he feels that “every- 
body must take a stand in this time of inter- 
nal crisis. A man who stands neutral stands 
for nothing.” He then wrote the following 
statement and submitted it to The San Diego 
Union, which is printing it verbatim.) 

(By Archie Moore) 

The devil is at work in America, and it is 
up to us to drive him out, Snipers and loot- 
ers, white or black, deserve no mercy. Those 
who would profit from their brother's mis- 
fortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy, 

I'll fight the man who calls me an “Uncle 
Tom.“ I have broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in a ghetto, 
but I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, 
and proud to be onè, I am also an American, 
and I'm proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot. They should have been around 
in the '30s when I was coming up in St. Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made it. 


‘I became light heavyweight champion of the 


world. A neighbor kid down the block, Clark 
Terry, became one of the most famous jazz 
musicians in the world, There were doctors, 
lawyers and chiefs who came out of that 
ghetto. One of the top policemen in St, Louis 
came from our neighborhood. 

We made it because we had a goal, and we 
were willing to work for it. Don't talk to me 
of your “guaranteed national income.” Any 
fool knows that this is insanity. Do we bring 
those who worked to get ahead down to the 
level of those who never gave a damn? The 
world owes nobody—black or white—a Living, 
God helps the man who helps himself! 

Now then, don't get the idea that I didn't 
grow up Hating the injustices of this world. 
Tam a staunch advocate of the Negro revolu- 
tion for the good of mankind. I've seen al- 
most unbelievabYe progress made in the last 
handful of years. Do we want to become wild 
beasts bent only on reyenge, looting and 
killing and laying America bare? Hate is bait, 
bait for the simple-minded. 

Sure, I despised the whites who cheated 
me, but I used that feeling to make me push 
on. If you listen to the professional rabble- 
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rousers, adhere to this idea of giving up 
everything you've gained in order to revenge 
yourself for the wrongs that were done to 
you in the past—then you'd better watch 
your neighbor, because he'll be looting your 
house next. Law and order is the only edge 
we have. No man is an island. s 


Granted, the Negro still has a long way 
to go to gain a fair shake with the white 
man in this country. But believe this: if we 
resort to lawlessness, the only thing we can 
hope for is civil war, untold bloodshed, and 
the end of our dreams. 

We have to have a meeting of qualified 
men of both races. Mind you, I said qualified 
men, not some punk kid, ranting the catch 
phrases put in his mouth by some paid hate- 
monger, There are forces in the world to- 
day, forces bent upon the destruction of 
America, your America and mine. And while 
we're on the subject, do you doubt for a 
minute that communism, world commu- 
nism, isn't waiting with bated breath for the 
black and white Americans to turn on each 
other full force? Do you want a chance for 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness in 
the land of your birth, or do you want no 
chance at all under the Red heel? 

AFRICA’S A GREAT PLACE TO VISIT 


There are members of the black commu- 
nity who call for a separate nation within 
America. Well, I do not intend to give up 
one square inch of America. I'm not going 
to be told I must live in a restricted area. 
Isn't that what we've all been fighting to 
overcome? And then there is the element 
that calls for a return to Africa. 

For my part, Africa is a great place to 
visit, but I wouldn’t want to live there. If 
the Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald 
Isle, let them. If the Slavs want to return to 
the Iron Curtain area, OK by me. But Im 
not going to go to any part of Africa to live. 
Im proud of ancestry, and of the country 
that spawned by forefathers, but I’m not 
giving up my country. I fought all my life to 
give my children what I'm able to give them 
today; a chance for development as citizens 
in the greatest country in the world. 

I do not for a moment think that any truly 
responsible Negro wants anarchy. I don't 
think you'll find intelligent—no, let’s re- 
phrase that—mature Negroes wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 
God made the white man as well as the black. 
True, we haven't acted as brothers in the 
past, but we are brothers. If we're to be so 
many Cains and Abels, that's our choice. We 
can't blame God for it. 2 

TEACH THAT “ANY BOY CAN” 


Something must be done to reach the 
Negroes and the whites in the ghettos of 
this country, and I propose to do something. 

As a matter of plain fact, I have been doing 
something for the past several years. I have 
been running a program which I call the 
ABC—Any Boy Can. By teaching our youth, 
black, white, yellow and red, what dignity is, 
what self respect is, what honor is, I have 
been able to obliterate juvenile delinquency 
in several areas. 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope, If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who par- 
ticipated im the recent riots, who are por- 
ticipating and who will participate, are mis- 
guided rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I’ve spent too much of my life build- 
ing what I've got to put it to torch just to 
satisfy some ancient hatred of a man who 
beat my grandfather. Those men are long 
dead. Do we have to choke what could be a 
beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
NO! And I stand ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 
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Address of Senator Frank Moss, Before 
the Western States Democratic Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles, August 26, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a most 
timely and appropriate speech by Sena- 
tor Frank Moss, of Utah, before the 
Western States Democratic conference 
in Los Angeles on August 26, 1967. 

The address follows: 

We meet tonight at a time of national 
pain and crisis. On all sides, our beloved 
country is beset with problems—with war, 
taxes, strikes, riots, population explosions, 
drugs, campus unrest, conflict between gen- 
erations; invasion of privacy, and crime. 

And we Democrats are getting blamed for 
all of them—for all of them, and the hippies 


In fact, if we were living in China today, 
were following the old Chinese custom 
of labeling the years, we probably would be 
calling 1967 “The year of our great agony.” 
are few men of good will who do 

not feel shaken. What is happening chal- 


needs of the people. 

It calls up for scrutiny the human and 
social value of the economic progress the 
country has made in the last ten years. 

It makes it very clear that all Americans— 
black or white, rich or poor—must reaffirm 
their willingness to be responsible citizens. 

And it indicates that whatever we have 
done to banish hopelessness and open the 
doors of opportunity and improve life for 
the poorest of us—it is not enough—not 
nearly enough. 

Events of 1967 constitute a clear call to 
all of us—to those who hold public trust, 
to those In business, to labor, to individual, 
dedicated citizens everywhere—to pitch in 
and help make democracy work for all so 
that the great American dream of equality 
and fraternity will not go down the drain, 
but will be preserved and strengthened. 

TRIAL IN AMERICA 


But if you think that this time of firey 
trial in America has brought forth any real 
suggestions for solutions from our Republi- 
can friends, you are pipe dreaming. It has 
only swelled the eternal Republican Chorus 
of “We can do it better.” When it comes to 
the question of “how” the chorus is as 
silent as it has ever been. 

It is easy to stand here and say that vio- 
lence and rioting are wrong, and that we 
must enforce order and make our streets safe 
and bring to swift Justice all who shatter the 
law. 

Being against violence is like being against 
sin. To a public official, it is worth a thousand 
votes any day, and the Republicans know it. 

But it is something else to try to demolish 
sin. You can't do this unless you know what 
causes it. And after you know what causes it 
you must provide alternatives to the condi- 
tions which drive men to evil. 

The c administration and the 
majority of the Democrats in Congress have 
been trying for sometime to get at the causes 
of some of our troubles. It would be crue! de- 
ception to stand here and tell you we have all 
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of the answers. Part ot the agony of our times 
js that the solutions to our problems are 
tough to find, and hard to put into operation. 
But we are aware that our cities are rotting 
at the core, and that our urban ghettos are 
fertile ground for violence and crime, And we 
have proposed some remedies—some minimal 
remedies. 

What help have we had from our Repub- 
loan friends who are talking so long and so 
loud? We have found that they are just as 
much against sin—after it is discovered—as 
anybody else, but when it comes to doing 
anything to prevent it, they shuffle into that 
Republican sidestep which they do so well. 

VOTES IN THE HOUSE 


Consider the votes of Republicans in the 
House of Representatives on the minimal firet 
steps we Democrats proposed to remove some 
of the blight which has settled on the na- 
tion's cities. 

84 percent of the House Republicans voted 
against the Model Cities Program. 

90 percent voted to recommit the Urban 
Mass Transit Act. 

94 percent voted against passage of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

85 percent of House Republicans yoted to 
delay the effective date of the Minimum Wage 
Law for one. year. 

98 percent of the Republicans voted to re- 
commit relocation assistance to the urban 


r. 
2053 percent ot the Republicans voted against 
rent supplements. 

84 percent voted against the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966 and 85 percent against the Civil 
Rights Act of 1965. 

And, finally, 87 percent voted against the 
Rat Extermination Act of 1967. 

If I wanted to be unkind—and I certainly 
would never want to be unkind to a Repub- 
lican—I might suggest that our Republican 
friends are trying very hard to make this the 
“Year of the Rat,” 

Gerald Ford, the Republican's Minority 
Leader, told us not long ago, with a straight 
face, that the Republicans voted against the 
Rat Extermination Bill because it could “at 
best serve only 2% percent of the people, 
and only a little better than one-half of one 
percent of the nation’s 18,000 communities.” 

By his own calculation, this means that 
the Rat Control Program would have served 
only five million people. 

Does Mr. Ford mean that the Republicans 
only vote for programs which serve more 
than 5 million? 

Only 300,000 people died from cancer last 
year. Does this mean that we should stop 
spending federal money to find the causes 
and cure of cancer? 

Only 53,000 Americans died in highway 
accidents in 1966. Does this mean that we 
should not put into operation our new high- 
way safety regulations? 

COLD-BLOODED NONSENSE 


Mr. Ford was talking nonsense and he 
knew it—cold-blooded nonsense which 
helped perpetuate a mini-rict in the House 
of Representatives a few days later. 

There have been other brands of nonsense 
this summer from the Republican side. Surely 
they have been spawned by this long, hot 
summer—this “summer of our discontent” 
as the news media like to label it. I was 
amazed to read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the other day that: 

“Betty Furness terrifies us.“ 

Now, I know President Johnson's new 
special assistant for Consumer Affairs quite 
well, She conducted a most successful au- 
dience participation show for me during my 
campaign in 1964, and she recently married 
Les Midgley, who Is a native of Utah and the 
brother of my Administrative Assistant. 

So I read further about Betty. It seems 
that Congressman Robert H. Michel, a Re- 
publican of Illinois, is “terrified” ot her be- 
cause she admits that some of the informa- 
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tion made avallable to her since she took 
her new job has made her more careful about 
getting an automobile loan. 

Congressman Michel asks darkly: 

“Would you borrow money from Betty 
Furness?" Pretty, charming, intelligent 
Betty Furness. It must be the summer heat, 
Congressman, 

If the Republicans have been floundering 
on riots and rats—and Betty Purness—con- 
sider their plight on Vietnam. 

For months, they have generally supported 
President Johnson, taking the hard military 
line. About once a week, Gerald Ford, the 
House Republican leader rises up to say: 

"Let's rain more bombs on North Viet- 
nam.” 

Now along comes Governor George Romney, 
one of their leading candidates for the 
Presidential nomination, with a plan to make 


the Republican the “Peace Party of 1968.“ 


THE RIGHT COURSE 


But since Governor Romney has sald sev- 


eral times in the past that he felt Presi- 
dent Johnson was pursuing the right course, 
he is having some difficulties in making his 
case fcr peace stick. 

First of all, he doesn't say whether the 
Republican Party would achieve peace 
through military conquest, or whether the 
party has found some way out, which they 
haven't revealed yet. 

Next, he declares that he thinks it is un- 
realistic to think that bombing North Vlet- 
nam will ever bring negotiations, but then 
hurries to say that he is not recommend- 
ing that the bombing be stopped. And that 
he agrees with Gerald Ford anyway. 

Furthermore, Governor Romney advises 
that the only way to end the war is to 
“demonstrate” that we can “destroy the mili- 
tary infrastructure of North Vietnam,” that 
is destroy the guerrilla infrastructure. But 
he doesn't say how we should “demonstrate” 


this, or even better, how we should do it. I 


am sure our military leaders in the feld 
would like to know. 

But finally, Governor Romney does say 
something with which I think perhaps Pres- 
ident Johnson, and many others here in the 
audience would fully agree—and that is that 
it is a “tragedy that we ever got into Viet- 
nam.“ 

I am telling no secrets when I say that 
no one is happy with the situation in Viet- 
nam today. It is draining 2 billion dollars 
each month from our resources—resources 
we need to rebuild our bleeding cities and 
wipe out poverty here at home and is kill- 
ing hundreds of young American men a 
month and wounding many more. I am sure 
that President Johnson and Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara and Secretary of State Rusk 
want, far more fervently than either you or 
I, to bring the war to an end. But they in- 
sist that we do it with honor—that we keep 
our commitment to the South Vietnamese— 
that we assure the people of this small, un- 
derdeveloped nation the opportunity to 
choose the type of government under which 
they will live. The President and his ad- 
visors are trying hard to bring North Viet- 
nam to the conference table by bombing. 
If bombing wil not work, they must find 
some other means of persuasion. But find it 
they will. You and I know that—you and I 
know that this agony will pass. 

THE 1968 PLATFORM? 


Some of the Republicans may think they 
are going to succeed in making the American 
people believe that they—and they alone 
can bring pence to Vietnam and end our 
riots here at home. But if I should be asked 
to Buggest a Republican platform for 1968 it 
would run something like this: 

1 End the war in Vietnam but don't ask us 
Ow. 

Bring peace to the world—but we haven't 
even a twig for the dove. 

Make our streets safe—but where do you 
start? 
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And, if by chance the Republicans should 
you that a Democrat can't even be 
elected rat catcher in 1968—don't believe It. 
Iam reminded of the story of the politician 
Who woke up one morning to find a large 
Obituary in the newspaper announcing his 
death. 

He was nonplussed, to put it mildly, and 
immediately got the local editor on the 
Phone. 

“Bill,” he said, “Your story is in error, I'm 
Tight here on the phone.” 

The editor didn't say anything for a mo- 
Ment, and then came back hesitantly with: 

“Where are you calling from?” 

Well, I want to tell all the editors, and all 
the Republicans, and all of the people, that 
the Democratic party is very much here—and 
it is working in the here and now. 

We have a program for the future of Amer- 

and we have the resources—human and 
Material—to match our problems and match 
we will 

We have brought the United States to the 
Breatest peak of prosperity in its history 

tic prosperity. Our gross national 
Product will run at the rate of $805 billion 
in the fourth quarter of this year. Any sag 
Which was apparent in the economy the first 
Of this year has gone. And unemployment is 
again down below the four percent point. 
AMERICA WILL DO IT 


So America has the money to do the things 
must be done to meet the crises which 
Us. We can take the strain out of the 
of American life—and we will do it. 

But the federal government cannot—and 

Ould not—be asked to do it alone. 

Whose fault is it when thirteen people are 

ed into two rooms of a slum ghetto? 

Whose fault is it when a willing and able- 
bodied man cannot find work, simply because 
his skin is the wrong color? 

Whose fault is it when a young man drops 
Out of school to join a gang of juvenile 
delinquents? 
to aose fault is it when small children go 

School in clothes that are not warm 
enough and with a breakfast that is too 
Scant? 

The answer is that it is the fault of each 
and every one of us—of America as a whole. 

Whose fault is it when an infectious wave 
Of mindless violence sweeps a city? 

Whose fault ts it when looters and snipers 

our streets at night? 

Whose fault is it when our police depart- 

ts are understaffed and our policemen 
il-trained? 

Whose fault is it when justice is not meted 
Out swiftly and surely to those who break 
the law? 

It is the fault of all of us—and it will re- 
Quire the efforts of all of us to do something 
about it—the efforts of every one of the fifty 
States, of each of our counties and cities and 

ot private enterprise, of labor, of our 
churches and our schools, of our police de- 
Partments and our courts, of our clyic groups 
and our philanthropic groups, of our mothers 
and fathers at our family hearths, and of 
men and women of good will everywhere. 
YEAR OF OPPORTUNITY 

I say that 1967 is not “the year of our great 
agony,” but “the year of our great oppor- 
tunity.” 

Over 100 years ago men like Washington 
and Franklin and Adams and Jefferson 
founded a new nation. The times were dan- 
Serous. The stakes were high, It took men 
With courage and heart. But the spirit of 78 
Prevatied, and the dream of a free and Inde- 
Pendent nation, in which all men were equal, 

ame a reality. 

Today, America faces a new test in a new 
time. The American dream has been chal- 
lenged. There is a question as to whether 
tres and equal people can lve together in 
happiness and harmony. I think we can. I 
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call upon America to produce the spirit of 
"67—-« spirit akin to that which founded our 
country almost 200 years ago. I call upon all 
our people to show that courage and heart 
and wisdom and will are not dead in America, 
and that the American dream is still the 
hope of the world. And I call upon our great 
Democratic party to continue its leadership 
in seeking political and human solutions to 
the problems of our time. As we have done 
before, we will again prove our right to lead! 


Robert King High: Dedicated American, 
Mayor of Miami, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, Robert 
King High, the fighting, red-haired 
mayor of Miami, died yesterday. At 43 
he had apparently regained his health 
after a previous heart attack suffered 
some 4 years ago. Mayor High's death 18 
a tragic loss to the people of Miami, the 
State of Florida, and to the country. He 
was a dedicated public servant, always 
in the mainstream of public life. Small 
in stature, big in heart and courage, he 
was the little man’s hero. 

In politics he took on all the giants. 
Elected first in 1957 as mayor, he im- 
mediately started out as a crimebuster, 
taking on the political consequences of 
all the powerful gamblers. He took on 
utility companies and forced them to 
lower their rates. He fought with the 
powerful Florida East Coast Railroad, 
The “powerful” were the “special inter- 
est” groups that ganged up against the 
“little man,” and the mayor as their 
champion always waged courageous 
fights. 

He was the standard bearer for the 
Democratic Party in the last guberna- 
torial election. He was a staunch Demo- 
crat; always active in local, State and 
National Democratic affairs. He was one 
of the first high-ranking public officials 
in Florida to publicly announce his sup- 
port of Senator Jack Kennedy prior to 
the Democratic Convention at which 
Senator Kennedy became the presiden- 
tial nominee. He became a vigorous and 
active supporter of President Johnson 
in the last presidential race. 

Robert High loved politics; the hard 
work, the challenge, the excitement, the 
accomplishments and the defeats all, 
were part of the fabric of his life. 

His interests ranged far beyond purely 
domestic politics. He learned to speak 
Spanish. He became extremely well- 
known throughout South America, where 
he traveled extensively, spoke frequently, 
and otherwise became as Mayor of Mi- 
ami, America’s ambassador of good will. 
He was a favorite of Miami's large Latin 
population, and Mayor High spent a 
great amount of time and effort in bridg- 
ing the gap of understanding, not only 
between the diverse groups that existed 
in his community but also between North 
and South America, 

His loss is a tragic one to the thou- 
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sands who knew him and worked with 
him. I join all our citizens in extend- 
ing our deepest sympathy and regret to 
his lovely wife, Faith, their children, and 
the rest of his family. 


The Ninth New Jersey District Voters 
Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I sent out my annual question- 
naiz3, “The Ninth District Voters’ Voice 
in Congress,” to the 149,000 households 
in the Ninth Congressional District of 
New Jersey, which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress. I have sought the 
opinions of my constituents on the vital 
issues which we, as Congressmen, face 
and must resolve in the best interests of 
our Nation and our constituents. Iam ex- 
tremely gratified that 28,408 people— 
actually representing families—in my 
congressional district have taken the 
time to return their questionnaires, pro- 
viding me with a cross section of their 
opinions and views. It indicates their 
concern on the domestic and interna- 
tional issues of the day. 

Now that the careful tabulation and 
analysis has been completed, I intend to 
have it circulated within my district so 
that my constituents may be apprised of 
the results. This compilation was an ef- 
fort that required many college volun- 
teers, in addition to my staff members. I 
wish to assure my constituents that their 
responses are of great value to me in 
making determinations and voting on 
the issues. 

The subject of Vietnam has been given 
most considerate thought. In analyzing 
the present responses and comparing 
them with those of the past 2 years, I 
find that there is no significant change 
in the desire of my constituents on how 
to end this conflict: 80.7 percent advo- 
cate a greater effort and emphasis on 
diplomatic and peace initiatives in co- 
operation with other parties to secure 
an early termination of the conflict; 14.7 
percent opposed this approach. Thus, a 
majority of my constituents feel as I do 
on this problem. I have advocated this 
method for some time. 

In spite of the many demonstrations 
which have taken place in the United 
States in favor of getting out of Vietnam, 
the responses from my district indicate 
an opposition to this idea by a 56.3 per- 
cent to 34.9 percent ratio, with 8.8 per- 
cent undecided. 

Fifty-nine and seven-tenths percent 
of my constituents feel that we should 
continue the bombing of North Vietnam, 
while 35.4 percent approve of the cessa- 
tion of such bombing; 4.9 percent are un- 
decided. 

I have asked my constituents what 
other alternatives they suggest as a 
change in our policy to bring about an 
early and honorable termination. Of 
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those answering this question, a lesser 
number than those answering question 
number 1, 34.1 percent stated that they 
desired no change in the present policy 
and 65.9 percent suggested other meth- 
ods of concluding the war. The sugges- 
tions ran from “let the military run the 
war,” “a concentration of military effort 
for achieving victory,” to “allow the 
United Nations to resolve the matter,” or 
“total withdrawal.” 

The fact that no radically new depart- 
ures were suggested seems to indicate, to 
a degree, some frustration regarding the 
length of the conflict. Both the so-called 
“doves” and hawks“ —if this terminol- 
ogy is proper—have indicated a sincere 
desire to end the conflict and reestab- 
lish peace, except through different ap- 
proaches. 

One subject that has attracted much 
attention has been the question of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s efforts to increase trade 
and cultural relations with Eastern 
Europe. Fifty-three and nine-tenths per- 
cent of the responses indicated approval 
of such a program, with 35.1 percent dis- 
senting and 11 percent undecided. These 
figures indicate an increase of 3 pércent 
in favor as compared to last year's re- 
sult. This slight change in attitude with 
respect to this proposal, perhaps reflects 
more positively this year because of the 
recent Johnson-Kosygin talks held at 
Glassboro, N.J., arranged by our Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Richard J. Hughes. 
In addition, Mr. Speaker, I feel that my 
constituents feel that the proposed trade, 
in nonstrategic goods, and cultural ex- 
change programs, as an alternative to 
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armed conflict, is in the long run a more 
valid approach to establish a lasting 
world peace. 

President Johnson's proposal for a 
surtax could command only a 25.6 per- 
cent approval while 65.2 percent disap- 
proved; 9.2 percent were undecided. As 
an alternative to this my constituents 
expressed a suggestion to cut some of 
the existing domestic programs: 20.6 
percent want the antipoverty program 
cut; 17.9 percent do not desire aid to 
cities; 11.8 percent want cuts in the 
public works program and the same 
number showed a desire to reduce ex- 
penditures in our space program; 10.9 
percent indicated cuts in other fields 
such as foreign aid, defense and mili- 
tary spending and Federal spending in 
general. 

The problems of our senior citizens 
were reflected in he answers to the 
questions concerning social security 
benefits: 67.2 percent endorsed an im- 
mediate social security increase with 25.1 
percent were undecided. Flexible pay- 
ments to meet the increases in cost of 
living were approved by 70.8 percent to 
21.4 percent; 7.8 percent gave no opin- 
fon. Another social security question on 
the abolision of the dollar limitation of 
earning capacity was endorsed by 67 
percent of those who replied and dis- 
approved by 20.8 percent; 12.2 percent 
were undecided on this approval. 

Another question which drew much 
favorable attention was one on combat- 
ing crime by aiding local law enforce- 
ment officials through Federal grants to 
improve their police departments, courts, 
and correctional institutions. This 
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showed a 77.2 percent approval; 14.9 per- 
cent disapproval and only 7.9 percent un- 
decided. Legislation to this effect was 
passed by the House. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have played a role in this 
legislation with the introduction of a 
bill similar to the one approved by the 
House. I also cosponsored legislation 
which would increase the financial 
grants by $30 million to States and local 
autohrities for this purpose. This was 
incorporated in the measure passed by 
the House. 

Finally, but not the least important 
topic on which my constituents were 
polled, was the suggested legislation to 
permit income tax deductions for parents 
of children attending college. I have also 
introduced legislation on this subject 
which is presently pending in the Ways 
and Means Committee. The results show 
an overwhelming 71.6 percent in accord, 
23.4 percent disapproving, and a mere 
5 percent undecided. 

As I previously stated, the results of 
this poll will be sent to all of my con- 
stituents. I am very grateful for their 
participation because their answers re- 
fiect the time and effort they gave to the 
questionnaire. The results serve as a 
guide and an indication of their thoughts 
and opinions. I shall continue to respect 
their judgment when voting on the issues, 
and, as always, take into account the re- 
~ sults before arriving at my decisions on 
any legislative matters. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
include at this point the complete tabu- 
lation of the 22 questions covered in my 
1967 questionnaire, showing the vote by 
totals and percentages: 


Totat Approve Disapprove Undecided 
Question response 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—VIETNAM 
Do you approve e rove of — 
1. A greater effort emphasis on di tic and peace initiaties in cooperation with other 
F 1 termination of the con ſfic t. 7, 085 21.841 80. 7 4,003 14.7 1,241 4.6 
2. An unconditional cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam._.__.._._... ...--...--.- 27,526 763 35.4 16, 441 59.7 1, 322 4.9 
3. A cessa! cessation of the bombing of North Vetrag oaty it Mans, agrees to oio some Teciprocal 
WOON GS oS ee se es be eae deans da Shea ae date 25,535 16, 205 63.0 7,448 29.1 1, 882 7.9 
4. Deescalation of our military effort in South Vietnam with a gradual withdrawal of our 
FFC VE PTER ENE E E E ARN ny Rincon 742 9,327 34.9 15, 049 56.3 2, 366 8.8 
5 ike urther extension of the bombing to include other 3 in Hanoi and oe 26, 812 15, 802 58.9 33.1 2,124 8. 0 
6. What had en as a chan, at Salley to Sane es an end to the conflict? __ Lo cn hi pe ee — 3 . 3 2 
N “th rsue present policy since it is adequate. 8, 281 T 
2 — . out n tot Nee probem, puli out com- 
OS A AAEE I LIEN OS ESS EEE IS S E a 15, 762 65.9 * aan KRT 
DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
Da yon approve Base prove of — 
7. immed social scat Increases to brin benefits in line with the cost of ling 27, 563 18, 67.3 7,160 25,1 1, 841 7.6 
& ents which wou 3 with cost-of-living increases 26, 543 18, 811 70.8 5, 686 21.4 046 — 7.8 
9. Abolish dollar limitation at cared earning capacity tor people em while receiving 
6282 VOB nck a cso Sc tre sae ccs anceeesacisecssnweacsecas 27, 18, 326 67.0 7, 27.2 1, 560 5.8 
15 me offset the Ae budget deficit with a 6-percent (surtax) tax increase 26, 414 6,761 25.6 17,241 85.2 412 9.2 
cutback in the following ex programs in of the surtax proposal.. %,500 8 8 8 § Saxe te N — ——— — 
— 0 ——————. ß 2, 481 1 . oF: 
be eee N eat 11) 446 . —— ie aco 928 
eas Ne EEEN ̃ Ny SED ae EO TE Se ey E 2, 082 1 B ae 
barnes 9, 962 11.8 — Siu — * 
A r pees 9, 045 NN ater pc), ete ne 
8 NETII IOT ETIO ETO TEENA 8 E T 5, 961 S ees ee ive 
Other—Foreign aid, defense and milita ing, Federal spending. _.-..- 8, 523 A Se „„ Nas Caco = 
12. A return of a portion of Fede Lens habe rye Bee to be used as the States desire 2. 263 14, 457 53.0 9, 641 35.3 3,165 11.7 
13. Enactmont of a law to provide for fu FTF 
interests in any Nin te business enterprise, or institution through an annual 
. ——T—T—T—T—T—TbCT—T—T—T—T—T——T—T—V—T— era oo 27, 413 22,723 82.9 3, 241 11.8 1,448 5.3 
14. ae renee of a strict code of ethics to include rigorous conflict of interest pro- 
eS a en EL Se Fe A en ay WAS 26, 969 22. 966 85.1 2, 083 7.7 1,921 7.2 
15. Sale Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967 to provide matching Federal funds to States 
1 8 to improve their police departments, courts, and correctional insti- 
A Pe ee ee a toys & oe eek Sas DS. 27, 570 21, 287 77.2 4,121 14.9 2, 162 7.9 
16. federal matching funds for the treatment and rehabilitation of narcotics addicts and users „25 17, 364 63.7 7, 010 25.7 2, 882 10.6 
17. P. ent Johnson's Legge to build bridges to Eastern Europe through increased 
+> evra do ye — rai th TEOR 5 det Job bh Neighbor 27,457 14, 803 53.9 9, 646 35.1 3, 008 11.0 
n genera ve antipoverty programs (Hea rps, f- 
th Gor VISTA a idacen pecan waswints pushin keanmn EN aANT A EE 27,534 603 45.8 284 44.6 2,641 9.6 
19 — ech 6 27,533 21, 010 76.3 5, 681 20.6 842 3.1 
20. The 8 of wiretapping, both public and private, except where tl the national ene 
WOU SAR TEE EESE R A S E S E 77,163 15, 882 58.4 9,123 33.5 2,153 8.1 
21. Aude es ta istation for public service employees. — 691 „981 84.8 „307 25. 4 2. 8. 8 
22. Income tax deductions for parents of children attending college A 806 71.6 6, 451 23.4 1. 5.0 
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Foreign Assistance Act of 1987 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (HR. 12048) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
Man, I will not add my name to the list 
of those who intend to vote in favor of 
this bill. 

My reasons for this opposition are var- 
led and many, but I will say that perhaps 
My overriding reason can be summed 
With these words: I will not vote in fa- 
Vor of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967, 
Mr. Chairman, because, in my heart, I 
know that what we should be debating 
and voting upon today is a Domestic As- 
Sistance Act of 1967—and beyond 1967. 

In capsule form, Mr. Chairman, this 
Foreign Assistance Act is not presently 
iene aa with our national priori- 

es. 

We are turned around. This admin- 
istration would have us blindly follow 
& path leading to a bottomless pit. Is 

an end in sight in Vietnam? The 
Message ought indeed to be clear enough. 
President Johnson has just consented to 
General Westmoreland’s most recent re- 
Quest for additional deployment of 
American boys in that civil war—45,000 
More troops will be provided by this 
country in 1968. 

The massive cost of our involvement 
in Southeast Asia hardly needs elabora- 
tion. We are presently expending more 
than $2 billion a month—almost $30 bil- 
lion a year. What was initially a minor 
Commitment of around 600 technicians 

become a major and brutal commit- 
Ment of over 500,000 American soldiers. 
— there is no end in sight. 

A further sign that this sacrifice shall 
Continue is the administration's recent 
request for a tax increase. Americans are 
to dip into their pockets once again to 
finance U.S. involvement in a civil war 
7,009 miles away. I assure you that citi- 
zens across the breadth of this land are 
today fast becoming more conscious of 
National priorities. And I would say that 

growing consciousness about na- 
tional priorities is broadly based; that is 
to say, the middle-income sector is devel- 
oping a wariness similar to that of the 
Vast majority of our poor. 

For how long will our citizens be asked 
to prop up an oppressive and highly un- 
Popular military government in Viet- 
nam? I suspect as the stark reality begins 
to set in—so to speak—administration 
policymakers will become increasingly 
under scrutiny by the American public. 
National priorities will, indeed, become 
the focal point for debate. 

Wil our citizens continue to sit and ob- 
serve as we vote down one domestic pro- 
gram after another? Will it be amusing 
to them as their elected legislators laugh- 
ingly refuse even to debate the merits of 
legislation aimed at eliminating the rats 
from our slums and other areas? As the 
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torch is put to one American city after 
another, will not our citizenry wonder 
about national priorities? As citizens—all 
of them American citizens—confront one 
another in the streets in what appears to 
be a lineup of “haves” versus “haye- 
nots,” will they not one day see the fu- 
tility and tragedy of it all and seek to 
divert funds from a war most of them 
readily admit they fail to understand, 
and demand, instead, a massive domestic 
program at home? 

These, then, are some thoughts which 
cross my mind as I listen to the debate 
taking place here today. I was impressed 
at the way Senator Percy, of Illinois, ex- 
pressed himself on this subject when he 
said: 

If we continue to spend $66 million a day 
trying to save the 16 million people of Viet- 
nam while leaving the plight of 20 million 
urban poor in our own country unresolved— 
then I think we have our priorities terribly 
confused. 


I fully agree with Senator Percy’s 
analysis. I am opposed to our involvement 
in the Vietnam war. Until we extract our- 
selves from that bloody conflict and be- 
gin to channel funds toward the proper 
priorities, any expenditure abroad will 
receive a long, hard, critical review from 
where I stand. Such is the case with this 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1968. 

I readily admit that it was neither an 
easy nor a clear-cut decision for me to 
arrive at regarding this bill. Over the 
months, I have researched this subject 
carefully and extensively. In all fairness, 
I submit that the act encompasses some 
good, positive features—features which 
reflect an understanding of the methods 
we must use and approach we must take 
if our foreign assistance program is to 
bear positive results, both for this Nation 
as well as for the recipients of our aid. 

However, despite these good features, I 
perceive the bill as more damaging and 
detrimental to our national interests 
than beneficial and constructive. 

I realize there are some who will gasp 
in disbelief at my remarks and respond 
that this bill, as amended, would author- 
ize a total foreign aid program of only 
about $2.8 billion for fiscal year 1968; 
also, that this is but a very modest 
change from last year’s total; that, in- 
deed, the current administration request 
has been trimmed to proper and prudent 
dimensions. 

How, it will be asked, can one refuse 
the infusion of a paltry $2.8 billion in 
aid to the struggling, less-developed 
countries of the globe, in view of our 
massive $30 billion a year expenditure 
to one side of a civil war in Southeast 
Asia? 

The answer is that as long as we re- 
main entangled in Vietnam to the extent 
that we are, and 30 million Americans 
face a life of poverty, I must voice my 
opposition to further expenditures 
abroad—particularly when those ex- 
penditures reflect, in large part, the 
same mistakes of foreign policy which 
precipitated our involvement in Viet- 


nam. 
It is plain that the war in Vietnam 
feeds upon our Great Society resources. 
We are now faced with a 10-percent in- 
crease in taxes; taxes that are made 
necessary by our adventurism in South- 
east Asia. Actually, it is difficult to as- 
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sess. who suffers more from the hostili- 
ties, our own citizens or those of Viet- 
nam. In relation to this point, I would 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues, Mr. Chairman, to the similar 
views expressed by Mr. Hobart Rowen in 
a recent issue of the Washington Post: 
Guns Nor BUTTER: L. B. J. Tax Portier 

STRESSES THE SHIFT 

(By Hobart Rowen) 

Belatedly, the Johnson Administration is 
confessing that even the rich American 
society cannot have unlimited amounts of 
guns and butter. Its request for a $7.4 bil- 
lion, 10 per cent tax surcharge is an admis- 
sion that this much money, at least, must 
be diverted from vacations and color TV 
sets to buying guns, helicopters and ammu- 
nition for the shooting war in Vietnam. 

But the impact is even decper than that, 
and Budget Director Charles L. Schultze 
yesterday drew a clear blueprint—somewhat 
unintentionally—of the shift from butter 
into guns. 

His figures show that mountains of dol- 
lars have been poured into Vietnam in the 
past three years—and only pitifully small 
amounts into troubled U.S. cities and for 
social needs. 

For example, in response to questions by 
Chairman Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, Schultze 
estimated that of a $44 billion increase in 
the projected fiscal 1968 budget compared 
with fiscal 1965, $29.7 billion has gone to de- 
fense, all but $3.8 billion of which was for 
Vietnam, 

Measure that $26 billion increase for Viet- 
nam against increases in the following items: 

For the anti-poverty program—$1.6 bil- 
lion 

For the public housing—$600 million 

For other low-cost housing—$600 million 

For secondary and elementary education— 
$1.4 billion 

For public assistance—$1.4 billion 

Schultze’s tally showed that lumping all 
poverty, housing, education, and welfare 
programs together, the increase in spending 
amounted to only $6.2 billion in the three- 
year period. 

One Administration rebuttal to this line 


programs through 

But that cannot conceal the fact that at 
& moment of great national crisis, the John- 
son Administration finds itself limited on 
what it can spend at home by the billions 
of dollars it has committed the nation to 
spend in Southeast Asia. 

FVV 
As Schultze and Treasury Secretary Hi 
H. Fowler made clear, the President's 8 
gram of fiscal responsibility” in meeting the 
costs of the Vietnam war contemplates not 
only the tax increase, but further sizable re- 
ductions in non-military spending. 

Thus, Schultze boasted that if we realize 
$1.5 billion in civilian expenditure reduc- 
tions in fiscal 1968, non-Vietnam spending 
will constitute only 14 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s total output, compared with 16 per 
cent in fiscal 1964, and 16.5 per cent during 
the Elsenhower Administration. 

So the Great Society becomes a not-so- 
great society. Not only is there no consid- 
eration being given to a Marshal Plan for 
the cities, as proclaimed by Vice President 
Humphrey, but even existing programs are 
being whittled back. 

And if the Administration and Congress 
should try to limit the size of the fiscal 
1968 deficit to $14 billion—the lower end 
of the range that Secretary Fowler yesterday 
said is tolerable—there would have to be cut- 
backs deeper than that $1.5 billion men- 
tioned by Schultze. 

Revenues, with the surtax, are now esti- 
mated at $122.5 billion and expenditures at a 
potential $143.5 billion—prior to the Presi- 
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dent's commitment to restrain, cut and con- 
trol. 

That's a gap of $21 billion—and if the 
$14 billion figure isn’t in the Administra- 
tion’s propaganda just to make Congress feel 
a bit less sick, that target would require re- 
ductions of $7 billion somewhere. 

Or, it will require more sales of “partici- 
pation certificates” for a cosmetic touch-up 
of the deficit. 

In any event, the Administration finally 
did face up to the need of putting a tax- 
revenue bill before Congress, It helps show 
dramatically how deep and costly is our in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, which Fowler 
said offers no clear prospect of any early 
ending.” 

But do we have the whole story, even on 
statistics? 

For example, the cost of 45,000 additional 
troops in Vietnam is put at from “zero to 
$4 billion.” But cleverly, this is a net figure, 
which includes offsetting savings that Secre- 

of Defense Robert McNamara has been 
ordered to find. 

One wonders, therefore, whether the real 
figure for the additional troop cost is not 
the $5 to $6 billion predicted earlier by Sen. 
John Stennis (D-Miss.) and so vigorously 
denied by the Administration. 


I do not intend, however, to discuss 
or analyze at this particular time, the 
capacity, nor the will, of our citizens to 
support this war effort. The important 
and more immediate point for our con- 
sideration is that we are financing an 
and unjust involvement in a civil 
the tune of almost $30 billion 
. And we continue this policy at 
when our people and cities are 
with the wrath and torch of urban 
dwellers, and smolder with rebel- 
increasing societal disruption. 

of the obvious need for ex- 
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of our poor at home, and foreign as- 
sistance, 


To me, the priorities are clear. Assist- 
ance to our own people is first; foreign 
assistance is next, and expenditures for 
war in Vietnam should not have been 
on our list in the first place—because it 
is, our domestic programs suffer; and, 
as long as our domestic programs suffer, 


Honorable WILLIAM J. FULBRIGHT, who 
stated recently: 

Administration officials tell us that we can 
indeed afford both Vietnam and the Great 
Society, and they produce impressive sta- 
tistics of the gross national product to prove 
it. The statistics show financial capacity but 
they do not show moral and psychological 
capacity. They do not show how a President 
preoccupied with bombing missions over 
North and South Vietnam can provide strong 
and consistent leadership for the renewal of 
our cities. They do not show how a Congress 
burdened with war costs and war measures, 
with emergency briefings and an endless 
series of dramatic appeals, with anxious con- 
stituents and a mounting anxiety of their 
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own, can tend to the workaday business of 
studying social problems and legislating pro- 
grams to meet them. Nor do the statistics 
tell how an anxious and puzzled people, 
bombarded by press and television with the 
bad news of American deaths in Vietnam, 
the “good news“ of enemy deaths—and with 
vividly horrifying pictures to illustrate 
them—can be expected to support neighbor- 
hood anti-poverty projects and national pro- 
grams for urban renewal, employment and 
education. Anxlety about war does not breed 
compassion for one's neighbors; nor do con- 
stant reminders of the cheapness of life 
abroad strengthen our faith in its sanctity 
at home. In these ways the war in Vietnam 
is poisoning and brutalizing our domestic 
life. Psychological incompatibility has 
proven to be more controlling than financial 
feasibility; and the Great Society has be- 
come a sick society. 


Mr. Chairman, we are presently wit- 
nesses to a social vomiting in the streets 
of America, from a sickness festering for 
too long in the bowels of our society. And, 
it was bound to evidence itself. I say this, 
because we have never sought an answer 
or treatment for this sickness; instead, 
we coated it over with stop-gap or tempo- 
rary measures. 

We are painfully aware now, that this 
social sickness affects all of us. No one is 
free from it—certainly, we cannot hide 
from the truth any longer; for it con- 
fronts us on our own terms, in our own 
neighborhoods, on our own streets. 

Our domestic problems await proper 
solutions. The solutions demand vast and 
immediate expenditures, as well as basic 
social reorientation. 

Consequently, we must reassess our 
national commitments and priorities 
and bring them into proper focus and 
balance. The conflict in Vietnam must be 
settled so that we may be better 
equipped—morally and financially—to 
get at first things first. Until that time, I 
will not support expenditures for Viet- 
nam—neither will I presently lend my 
support to foreign assistance. 

The plain and irrepressible truth is we 
cannot afford the entire package. Some- 
one will be shortchanged in the process— 
in this case it would be the American 
public; and it is my view that they de- 
serve more than an open-ended Asian 
war and a short-sighted, deflated war on 
domestic poverty. 

But what of the bill itself? As I stated 
earlier in my remarks, it encompasses 
both good and bad features. 

First, I am pleased to note that the 
initial administration request was re- 
duced in committee from $3,226,420,000 
to $3,158,919,000. Those members respon- 
sible for the reductions deserve our ad- 
miration. 

However, my opposition to this Foreign 
Assistance Act goes much deeper than 
fiscal concern alone. I have strong reser- 
vations about the thrusts and objectives 
of our entire foreign assistance program. 
Where does the aid go, and for what 
purposes? What type of assistance is it— 
economic or military? What about the 
self-help aspects of this aid? Are we 
doing all we can to discourage regional 
arms races? 

Before I begin to elaborate on these 
subjects, I want to commend the dis- 
tinguished members of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for including 
in the bill, section 304, which calls for 
U.S. initiative in strengthening arrange- 
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ments for standby forces to be used for 
United Nations peacekeeping purposes. 
This section represents a progressive and 
farsighted understanding of the work 
that can be carried out by that world 
organization in preserving the peace. 
This amendment to the bill reflects the 
general provisions of the more than 60 
bills, including my own, which have been 
introduced this session on this subject. 

Much of my dissatisfaction with our 
foreign assistance program stems from 
my strong dislike for those provisions 
which allow for military grants and sales. 
In my opinion, this arms policy has not 
served our long-range national interests. 

In the eyes of much of the world, the 
United States seems more intent on fur- 
nishing swords than plowshares. During 
the past 17 years, we have bestowed on 
foreign governments $8 billion in mili- 
tary vehicles and weapons, $7 billion in 
aircraft, $5 billion in ammunition, $2 bil- 
lion in ships, $2 billion in communica- 
tions equipment, $1.5 billion in missiles, 
and $3 billion in other supplies. Services 
granted in the form of base construction, 
training, repair, and spare parts amount- 
ed to an additional $8 billion, for a stag- 
gering total of $37 billion dispensed 
abroad since 1950. 

The armaments which these sums rep- 
resent are no less staggering: 4,385 F-84 
fighters; 2,812 F-86 fighters; 3,292 air- 
craft trainers; 20,279 tanks; 75,995 trail- 
ers; 150,552 2%-ton trucks; 1,362,000 
carbines; 2,106,000 rifles; 72,777 ma- 
2 29,716 mortars; 30,340 mis- 

es. 

And that is not all, Mr. Chairman. As 
if to augment these massive gifts of arms, 
the Defense Department is now engaged 
in a mushrooming sales campaign. Direct 
sales to foreign governments already ex- 
ceed $16 billion, while Pentagon officials 
anticipate orders worth another $15 bil- 
lion in the next decade. 

Rather than to outline here a broad, 
general picture of the military arms pol- 
icy we are following, I will discuss, in- 
stead, a good case in point—our military 
assistance program to Latin America. 

I was impressed by an excellent review 
of U.S. Government operations in Latin 
America by the Honorable ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, Senator from Louisiana. These 
views are contained in Senate document 
No. 18, 90th Congress. I offer for your 
perusal the conclusions of Senator 
ELLENDER: 

1. I again recommend an immediate redut- 
tion in the overall emphasis we are placing 
on military assistance. In my view, we are 
working at cross-purposes when we seek to 
bring about economic integration and coop- 
eration on the one hand, and assist and 
encourage neighboring nations to increase 
their military strength on the other. 

I question many of our high ranking of- 
ficers stationed throughout Latin America as 
to what they believe to be their primary role 
and the function of their assignment, There 
was a singular lack of any real understand- 
ing and agreement as to what they were ac- 
tually to do in behalf of our Government. 
Some stated that their presence was to limit 
the influence of other governments, such as 
France or Russia, Others stated that they 
were there to assist with internal security. 
I recommend that immediate steps be taken 
to explicitly define the role of our military 
assistance programs on a country-by-coun- 
try basis. If this role is indeed to assist in 
internal security operations, I would have 
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fewer objections, but I doubt that this can 
be shown in a majority of cases. 

2. As a furtherance of the internal security 
justification, it would seem to me that better 
results could be obtained by recruiting civil- 
zan police officers to ald in this work. In any 
event, no single feature of our foreign policy 
sọ tarnishes the Image of the United States 
as does the presence of large numbers of 
Military personnel parading around the 
Streets of foreign cities in uniform. I recom- 
Mend that in those few cases where a mill- 
tary assistance program is actually in the 
best interest of our Government, our officers 
and men be directed to make their military 
Presence in the country as unobstrusive as 
Possible and be instructed to wear civilian 
attire when going before the public. f 

3. I questioned all of our representatives 
abroad and could not find any who admitted 
that a military buildup was in progress in 
any part of South or Central America. How- 
ever, the fact remains that we sold jet fighter 
Planes to Argentina on the basis of modern- 
izing” the Argentine Air Force. In response, 
Chile has purchased jet fighters from Britain, 
and the Chilean Foreign Minister has been 
Quoted as saying, “This is the start of an 
arms race in this area.” 

As-will be seen in my country report on 
Chile, this nation can ll afford to divert any 
of ita resources from omic development, 
Which has already suffered greatly because of 
the lack of attention to agricultural devel- 
opment, although it has one of the greatest 
Agricultural potentials of any country to the 
south of us. 

The fact remains that whether an arms 
Tace is in the making or not, our military 
Presence in these countries tends to create 
fear and suspicion among neighbors. Except 
for scattered guerrilla activities, all of Latin 
America is now at peace, but if we encourage 
the creation of large military establishments, 
the question will naturally be asked, “ 
whom is this military might to be directed?” 
Since jet fighter planes and tanks are of 
Questionable value in maintaining internal 
Security, good neighbors might conclude that 
the purchase of these armaments is for use 
Against them, and they will naturally be 
Constrained to increase their own defense 
Structure. Therefore, I recommend that the 
activities of our military assistance advisory 
group be curtailed and the large number of 
high ranking officers we are maintaining 
abroad be returned home as soon as possible. 

The following table indicates the author- 
ized strength for fiscal year 1967 of military 
and civilian personnel, including locals at- 
tached to military ‘group staffs throughout 
Latin America. 


US. MILITARY GROUPS—LATIN AMERICA—FISCAL YEAR 
1967 MANPOWER AUTHORIZATIONS 


Country Officers Enlisted U.S. Locals Total 
civilians 
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We have heard discussed here today, 
the constant flow of large and sophisti- 
cated military hardware to the nations 
of Latin America. And, we are told that 
this weaponry is to be utilized to assist 
in the defense of the hemisphere, and to 
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quell local insurgencies—or, as we hear 
more often, to deal with Communist 
agitators. Allow me to elaborate on this 
last point for a moment, because, in my 
opinion, it presents us with one of our 
greatest obstacles to success in dealing 
with the peoples of Latin America and, 
for that matter, the world. 

It is indeed a tragic thing to say, but in 
my judgment, we seem to be furthering 
the cause of those enemies we profess to 
obstruct. In too many instances, these 
Communist agitators who are beaten 
back into the bushes, largely with Ameri- 
can weaponry, are legitimate and well- 
intentioned nationalists. Frustration 
with corrupt and unconstitutional gov- 
ernments that make a mockery of pro- 
gressive reform as outlined in the Alli- 
ance for Progress, is what generally 
causes these guerrillas to take to the 
hills; then, ironically, our weapons help 
keep them there. This further intensifies 
their frustration, and they do indeed take 
on ideological philosophies which run 
counter to ours. In effect, then, we assist 
in backing these nationalist movements 
into an ideological cornet, where they 
must look outside their local sphere for 
guidance and assistance. And, I hasten to 
add, they generally find willing allies. Is 
this in our interest? I think not. 

Success in Latin America lies in fund- 
amental socio-economic and political re- 
form—not to say, revolution. It will not 
be easy, if it is at all possible, in our life- 
time. It will demand nothing less than a 
massive infusion of human and financial 
resources—both local and external. The 
continued diversion of caiptal from re- 
form outlays to military expenditures is, 
with few exceptions, a useless waste. It 
is a luxury that less-developed countries 
can ill afford. 

There has been a cutback in this mill- 
tary assistance as a result of voting here 
today; for this, I am encouraged. More 
American dollars should be diverted 
from military assistance to economic re- 
form; if we can realize this soon enough, 
we might possibly be saved the expense 
of more Vietnams. I believe that what we 
are a witness to, and victims of, in Viet- 
nam—and it would do us well to learn 
our lesson—is a failure to move with the 
tide of revolutionary reform presently 
sweeping the less-developed world. We 
should realize that, at times, we will find 
ourselves in the awkward and painful 
position of discovering that what might 
constitute a “friendly” government in 
our American eyes, is an oppressive, un- 
representative, antireform government 
in the eyes of the local peoples. 

We found ourselves in that awkward 
and painful position in 1954 in Vietnam. 
Unfortunately we chose to back the for- 
ces representing the status quo, rather 
than the popular forces for change. Now 
we see that all the military might we 
have introduced is not powerful enough 
to reverse the intense desire for this 
change. 

The lesson? Sincere alliance with the 
aspirations and desires of the people who 
seek reform will, in most cases, bring us 
much more in the way of positive re- 
turns, than all of the military might we 
funnel into the capitols of the world to 
maintain an unjust status quo. 

In Latin America, we have the oppor- 
tunity to prevent an arms race from 
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escalating and getting out of hand. One 
of the greatest statesmen to emerge from 
Latin America has outlined the situa- 
tion clearly and eloquently. I direct your 
attention to the remarks of Eduardo 
Frei Montalva, the President of Chile: 

‘The armaments race also conspires against 
the strengthening of the Alliance. The an- 
nual expenditure of the Latin American 
countries on armaments has reached $1.5 
billion. Yet the average yearly sum made 
available by the United States to Latin 
America in the period 1961-65 was $1.1 bil- 
lon. The two figures clearly show that pres- 
ent arms purchases seriously undermine the 
objectives of the Alliance. A Latin American 
country in 1965 had, in proportion to popu- 
lation, approximately the same number of 
men under arms as the United States. India, 
with twice the population of Latin America 
and having had two armed conflicts in re- 
cent years, has fewer soldiers than Latin 
America. 

Nobody can possibly suppose that these 
Weapons and armies are going to deter an 
aggressor from outside Latin America. 
Equally, the assertion that to stop subver- 
sion these countries must purchase fifty-ton 
tanks, supersonic aircraft and battleships 
defies belief. The armaments race encour- 
ages distrust and nationalism and these in 
turn are among the chief enemies of inte- 
gration. It also diverts important resources 
which should be utilized to satisfy the urgent 
need for economic and social development. 
It is therefore essential that a decision be 
taken at the highest levels of the Alliance 
to establish a quantitative limitation on 
arms purchases. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel it essential that 
the entire US. policy of selling and 
granting arms abroad be investigated 
thoroughly by Congress. In his connec- 
tion, I offer for insertion, an editorial 
from the July 23, 1967, edition of the 
New York Times. It is my belief that 
the editors have summed up the situa- 
tion and probable consequences of our 
present policy, exceedingly well: 

FEEDING THE ARMS RACE 


Some members of are beginning 
to ask searching questions about America’s 
government-sponsored, interna- 
tional arms business. It's about time. A series 
of events in recent years has cast serious 
doubt on some of the basic assumptions that 
underlie the arms aid and sales programs. 
In a number of situations, it is clear that 
the decision to sell or give American arms 
has done more harm than good to the in- 
terests of the United States. 

In a series of articles on the arms busi- 
ness, Nell Sheehan reported in The Times 
last week that this country has given away 
or sold $46.3 billion worth of arms in the 
last seventeen years. Weapons sales in the 
last fiscal year totaled $1.5 billion and the 
Defense Department's supersalesman of 
arms, Henry J. Kuss Jr., says he intends to 
boost that figure to $2 billion a year for 
the next eight years. 

Administration spokesmen argue that arms 
sales and aid have helped to strengthen free 
world defenses Communist aggres- 
sion, They point out that 89 per cent of re- 
cent arms sales have gone to members of the 
NATO alliance, In most cases, such sales un- 
questionably have given American allies 
more and better arms for their money be- 
cause of superior American research and the 
efficiency of mass production. But these ad- 
vantages have been bought at a price that 
is becoming increasingly dear for the alliance 
and the world. 

Aggressive sales tactics have provoked 
growing resentment among coun- 
tries who fear the political consequences of 
overdependence on the United States for 
arms and the economic implications of in- 
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creasing American superiority In the tech- 
nologies associated with arms development. 
Instead of bowing meekly to the American 
drive for dominance in the arms field, the 
Europeans have entered the international 
arms competition with determined vigor, fur- 
ther aggravating the worldwide arms race. 


The United States is also shipping increas- 
ing amounts of weapons to the developing 
nations—1.2-billion dollars’ worth in the last 
five years—in the name of “mutual security.” 
This is an area of the arms business partic- 
ularly open to question. Sometimes arms aid 
is justified in terms of political expedience, 
for the purchase of political influence. More 
often than not, such influence proves to have 
been an illusion, as when Pakistan cast her 
lot with Red China against India; or, in the 
case of the Soviet Union, when Jakarta's 
generals used Russian arms to suppress a 
Communist uprising. 

Certainly some arms sales and aid will 
continue to be prudent where proved friends 
are seriously threatened and for as long as 
the Soviet Union refuses to cooperate in 
curbing arms races, as in the Middie East. 


But the search for alternatives, such as 
arms limitation and the development of ef- 
fective United Nations peace-keeping forces, 
must be pressed with vigor and imagination. 
To continue to peddle arms with the reckless 
enthusiasm that has characterized American 
policy in the recent past is to settle for a 
solution to the problem of international in- 
security that is demonstrably self-defeating. 

Before I conclude my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, I do want to praise another 
aspect of our foreign assistance program 
which, hopefully, reflects a major and 
basic shift in our policies. 

As we are all aware, last year the For- 
eign Affairs Committee called upon the 
Agency for International Development 
to refocus their programs. The committee 
urged that AID seek through its pro- 
grams to involve people of the developing 
world in the development process. This 
amendment has become known as title 
IX. 

I urge all Members of the Committee 
to review thoroughly a report released by 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment on May 10, 1967, entitled “Report 
to the Congress on the Implementation 
of Title N.“ 

In my opinion, the implementation of 
title IX would go a long way toward 
solving many of our problems regarding 
our entire foreign policy. I say this, be- 
cause title IX seeks to face up to the fact 
that it is both prudent and wise to expect, 
and, in fact, to encourage change in the 
less developed world. Moreover, there is 
implicit in the philosophy of title IX, 
the understanding that this change 
would, in many cases, originate and be 
directed from below—that is from the 
grassroots public, if you will—rather 
than from the top, which, in too many 
cases, places the tools, direction, and 
orientation of change in the hands of 
the wrong persons. 

I assure you, this does not necessarily 
mean that the United States will do a 
turnabout, and systematically roam 
around the world seeking out revolutions 
to lead, but I will tell you one thing that 
it does mean: we will seldom find our- 
selves flying in the face of popular move- 
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ments. Yes, it is true, at times we may 
indeed be lending at least moral support 
to wars of national liberation. Horren- 
dous, some will say. Traitorous, will come 
the cry from other corners. But I do not 
look upon this proposition as such. Why 
such a hue and cry every time mention 
is made of these manifestations? What 
is a “war of national liberation”? Is such 
a war or societal disruption ipso facto 
counter to our national interests? I be- 
lieve too many people have done their 
utmost to lead us to this belief—and, if 
these souls remain as inflexible as they 
have evidenced in the past, they are lead- 
ing us down a blind and dark alley. 

I say that these persons are the ones 
who have painted us into a corner with 
their “brush-fire,” “anticommunism” 
foreign policy. Theirs is a policy of de- 
feat, for it flies in the face of reality. It 
is a foreign policy that is more conscious 
of pragmatism and expediency, than 
to human interests and progress for all 
the world’s peoples. It is for the most 
part, negative, and does not thrust for- 
ward to meet the challenges of the 
future. 

This foreign policy fails to adequately 
recognize the positive good about Amer- 
ica. It forgets our own revolution which 
inspired a whole continent—nay, a 
whole world, to national liberation. It 
forgets that democracy originates with 
the people themselves, and cannot be of 
the same quality if it is imposed or di- 
rected from above. It forgets that the 
destiny of people is best determined 
and guided by the people themselves. 
And, perhaps most important of all, it 
forgets that the best hope lies in the 
American faith that people left alone 
to handle their own lives will do a decent 
and good job of it. s 

Am I advocating that we withdraw 
from the field of international relations? 
Not at all. On the contrary, I am asking 
for broader and more extensive partici- 
pation in world affairs; albeit, an active 
and flexible alliance with a broader cross 
section of the people, as well as some 
basic reorientation of our national 
interests. 

I have seen some good changes over 
the past few years. I wait for more. I 
wait especially, for one of our biggest 
blunders to date to end: involvement in 
the Vietnamese civil war. Vietnam tests 
the very essence of our society—I speak 
not of our strength, but of our sense of 
justice. Justice could end the war for 
us, force alone will not, 

Mr. Chairman, we have a war of our 
own to win—the domestic war on pov- 
erty. Let us escalate this war. 

Let us negotiate a peaceful end to the 
bloody conflict in Southeast Asia, so that 
we might divert those billions of dollars 
to solying our own problems. 

I am confident that the good will of 
our people is such that they would en- 
courage our participation in the awe- 
some task of uplifting the conditions and 
lives of other peoples less fortunate than 
themselves. 

Because of the war, and because of the 
need for further changes in our foreign 
assistance programs, I will not vote in 
favor of this bill. 


August 31, 1967 
A True Negro Leader Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Fort Lauderdale News re- 
printed a story from the San Diego 
Union, written by Archie Moore. In an 
accompanying editorial, the News said 
of this boxing champion: 

Archie emerges as the sorely needed con- 
structive leader America must have to an- 
swer the vexing racial problems that have 
torn this Nation into savage bands of de- 
structionists. Archie has issued his challenge. 
Let it be heard, the torch taken up and 
carried forward by all who are truly inter- 
ested in themselves, the welfare of their race 
and the future of this country. 


I insert the article by Archie Moore to 
be printed in the Recorp. As editorial 
writer Harvey Call has said, this is a 
positive approach to a most serious prob- 
lem. It is a program that can be backed 
by all those who have, like Moore him- 
self, succeeded to fulfill the American 
dream. And it can lead to more mean- 
ingful efforts by those in Government 
and all men of good will who seek an- 
swers to the problems of today. 

Success: A War Our von Necro 


(Nore.—Archie Moore is a 53-year-old Ne- 
gro. He's a fighter. He retired as the light 
heavyweight champion of the world after 
228 fights. He's still a fighter. His gloves now 
are patience, his opponent ts failure. Moore 
shows that success is a way to fight back. In 
this article, reprinted from the San Diego 
Union, Moore takes a stand on the nation’s 
racial upheaval and tells what he, as just 
one person, is doing about it.) 

(By Archie Moore) 

The devil is at work in America, and it is 
up to us to drive him out. Snipers and loot- 
ers, White or Black, deserve no mercy. Those 
who would profit from their brother's mis- 
fortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy. 

I'll fight the man who calls me an “Uncle 
Tom.” I have broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in s ghetto, but 
I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, and 
proud to be one, I am also an American, and 
I'm proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot. They should have been around in 
the gos when I was coming up in St. Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made 
it. I became light heavyweight champion of 
the world. A neighbor kid down the block, 
Clark Terry, became one of the most famous 
jazz musicians in the world. There were doc- 
tors, lawyers and chiefs who came out of 
that ghetto. One of the top policemen in 
St. Louis came from our neighborhood. 

We made it because we had a goal, and 
we were willing to work for it. Don’t talk 
do me of your “guaranteed national income.” 
Any fool knows that this is insanity. Do we 
bring those who worked to get ahead down 
to the level of those who never gave a damn? 
The world owes nobody—Black or White— 
cane God helps the man who helps him- 


HE HATED INJUSTICES, TOO 


Now then, don't get the idea that I didn’t 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
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Iam a staunch advocate of the Negro revo- 
lution for the good of mankind. I've seen 
almost unbelievable progress made in the 
last handful of years. Do we want to become 
Wild beasts bent only on revenge, looting and 
killing and laying America bare? Hate is bait, 
bait for the simple-minded. 

Sure, I despised the Whites who cheated 
me, but I used that feeling to make me push 
on. If you listen to the professional rabble- 
Tousers, adhere to this idea of giving up 
everything you've gained in order to revenge 
yourself for the wrongs that were done to 
you in the past—then you'd better watch 
your neighbor, because he'll be looting your 
house next Law and order is the only edge 
We have. No man is an island. 

Granted, the Negro still has a long way 
to go to gain a fair shake with the White man 
in this country. But believe this: if we resort 
to lawlessness, the only thing we can hope 
for is civil war, untold bloodshed, and the 
end of our dreams. 

We have to have a meeting of qualified 
men of both races. Mind you, I said qualified 
Men, not some punk kid, ranting the catch 
Phrases put in his mouth by some paid hate- 
Monger. There are forces in the world today, 
forces bent upon the destruction of Amer- 
ica, your America and mine, And while we're 
on the subject, do you doubt for a minute 
that communism, world communism, isn’t 
Waiting with bated breath for the Black and 
White Americans to turn on each other full 
force? 

AFRICA: A NICE PLACE TO VISIT 

There are members of the Black commu- 
nity who call for a separate nation within 
America. Weill, I do not intend to give up 
one square inch of America. I'm not going to 
be told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't 
that what we've all been fighting to over- 
come? And then there is the element that 
Calls for a return to Africa. 

For my part, Africa is a great place to visit, 
but I wouldn’t want to live there. If the 
Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald 
Isle, let them. If the Slavs want to return to 
the Iron Curtain area, OK by me. But I'm 
not going to go to any part of Africa to live. 
Im proud of my ancestry, and of the coun- 
try that spawned my forefathers, but I'm 
not giving up my country. I fought all my 
Ute to give my children what I’m able to 
give them today; a chance for development 
as citizens in the greatest country in the 
World. 

I do not for a moment think that any 
truly responsible Negro wants anarchy. I 
don't think you'll find Intelligent—no, let's 
Tephrase that—mature N. running wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 
God made the White man as well as the 
Black. True we haven't acted as brothers in 
the past, but we are brothers. If we're to be 
80 many Cains and Abels, that’s our choice. 
We can't blame God for it. 


TEACHES THAT “ANY BOY CAN” 


Something must be done to reach the 
Negroes and the Whites in the ghettos of 
this country, and I propose to do something. 

As a matter of plain fact, I have been do- 
ing something for the past several years. I 
have been running a program which I call 
the ABC—Any Boy Can. By teaching our 
youth, Black, White, Yellow and Red, what 
dignity is, what self respect is, what honor 
is, I have been able to obliterate juvenile 
delinquency in several areas. 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who par- 
ticipated in the recent riots, who are partici- 
pating and who will participate, are mis- 
guided rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I’ve spent too much of my life build- 
ing what I've got to put it to torch just to 
satisfy some ancient hatred of a man who 
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beat my grandfather. Those men are long 
dead. Do we have to choke what could be a 
beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
NO! And I stand ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 


They Were Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, five peo- 
ple, four of whom were children, were 
killed recently in a tragic accident on a 
California freeway. 

Many others were injured and remain 
in the hospital for treatment. 

It happened when a flatbed truck 
transporting 58 youngsters and seven 
counselors overturned after swerving 
onto a 40-foot-wide dirt divider. 

The group was returning from a 
regular outing planned by the South 
Berkeley Branch YMCA and the victims 
were all from Berkeley, which is in my 
congressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, aside from the question 
which is raised about why a flatbed truck 
carrying 65 people was on the highway in 
the first place, there is a tragedy pointed 
out by the Morning News, published in 
Alameda County, Calif., in its editorial on 
Monday, August 7: 

Adding to the sickening feeling of learning 
of these deaths was the shocking attitude of 
Several persons in our area commenting on 
the accident. The attitude was reflected in 
an oft-repeated question: “What were they, 
a bunch of colored kids!" 

It is a sick society which insists on bring- 
ing racial implications into a tragedy such as 
this, the question as phrased and spoken 
clearly hinting that it was not such a great 
tragedy as if the children had all been 
Caucasian. 


Mr. Speaker, my heart goes out to the 
families of those who did not survive the 
accident and of those who remain in the 
hospital because of injuries. As any un- 
necessary loss of human life is, this is 
heartbreaking. And I deeply regret that 
any racial overtones could be brought into 
a situation like this. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call this edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues by 
inserting it in the Recorp at this point: 

THEY WERE CHILDREN 

The tragedy of the horrible accident on 
the Nimitz Freeway Friday in which several 
children were killed is readily apparent. 

Violent death is always tragic. Multiple 
violent death more tragic .. and multiple 
violent death of children even more. 

The first call which this newspaper re- 
delved concerning the accident indicated 
that this was a San Leandro group of youngs- 
ters returning home from camp. 

However, this was immediately subject to 
extreme doubt, because no San Leandro 
group of which we are aware transports chil- 
dren to and from camp on a flatbed truck. 
This is not necessarily to imply criticism of 
this mode of tion, merely a state- 
ment of fact as it relates to San Leandro 
groups. 

However, while there was the normal sense 
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of relief in the awareness that they were 
not San Leandro children, the tragedy was 
none the less overpowering. 

And its full impact was yet to be felt 

Adding. to the sickening feeling of learn- 
ing of these deaths was the shocking at- 
titude_of several persons in our area com- 
menting on the accident. The attitude was 
reflected in an oft-repeated question: “What 
were they, a bunch of colored kids!” 

It is a sick society which insists on bring- 
ing racial implications into a tragedy such 
as this, the question as phrased and spoken 
clearly hinting that it was not such a great 
tragedy as if the children had all been Cau- 
casian. 

These young, destroyed bodies are not to 
be branded Colored Child, White Child, Ori- 
ental Child. 

They were children. And they are dead. 
And that is tragic. 

And so is the condition of our society when 
it brings itself to bring other issues into a 
situation where they clearly do not belong. 


Mrs. Ethel H. Hayes, Volunteer Weather 
Observer of Wilmington, Ohio, Receives 
Holm Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following item con- 
cerning the selection of my constituent, 
Mrs. Ethel H. Hayes, as a recipient of the 
John Campanius Holm Award for her 
outstanding record as a volunteer weath- 
er observer. I am very pleased that she 
has been so honored: 

JOHN CAMPANIUS HOLM AWARD 


WASHINGTON.—Mrs, Ethel H. Hayes of Wil- 
mington, Ohio, has been selected to receive 
the John Campanius Holm Award for her 
outstanding record as a volunteer weather 
observer, Dr. Robert M. White, Administrator 
of the Environmental Sclence Services Ad- 
ministration (ESSA), Department of Com- 
merce, announced today. 

John Campanius Holm Awards, created in 
1959 by ESSA’s Weather Bureau, are made 
annually to honor volunteer observers for 
outstanding accomplishments In the field of 
meteorological observations. The award is 
named for a Lutheran minister who is the 
first person known to make systematic 
weather observations in the United States. 
The Reverend John Campanius Holm took 
daily observations near the present site of 
Wilmington, Del., in 1644 and 1645. 

Mrs. Hayes continues the record of observa- 
tions taken at Wilmington by her 
husband, the late Erskine R. Hayes, in 1917. 
She has been the official observer since 1935. 
Her radio weather reports are well known 
throughout the area and she also serves as a 
rainfall reporter for Weather Bureau hydro- 
logists. 

Mrs. Hayés’ citation, signed by Dr. White, 
reads “for long and exceptional service to 
her community and nation while serving as 
the weather observer at Wilmington, Ohio.” 

The Weather Bureau has over 12,000 volun- 
teer observers throughout the United States 
who made and record daily weather obser- 
vations. The information they gather is proc- 
essed and published by the Environmental 
Data Service, another component of ESSA, 
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and is invaluable in recording the nation’s 
climate, 

Mrs. Hayes lives at 581 West Locust Street 
in Wilmington, 


Adequate Funding for the Demonstration 
Cities Program Is Essential in the Na- 
tional Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, what- 
ever varying -reflections we may have 
upon and about the tragic violence and 
destruction that has recently been oc- 
curring in so many cities throughout the 
country, I think it is universally and 
unmistakeably clear that the underlying 
causes of such tragedy ought to be and 
must be corrected at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. Speaker, the vehicle through which 
this correction can be most surely and 
effectively carried out are the appropria- 
tion bills containing aid to the cities of 
this country that are now pending before 
the Congress. 

In the past several weeks these appro- 
priation bills have taken on increasingly 
vast significance to the unity of this 
country and our people and they further 
represent the measure of our response 
toward curing a disease that is tearing 
away the very foundations of our civilized 
society. 

Very truly if these appropriation bills 
are reduced to the point of practical ob- 
literation or elimination of urban pro- 
grams, most of our cities will be left, as 
the poor feel themselves to be now, with- 
out any hope of help in a vital task that 
is obviously beyond their individual ca- 
pacities. 

If major reductions are made and per- 
mitted to stand, in these particular bills, 
it might well become one of the greatest 
imprudences of modern history because 
such action would undoubtedly generate 
new and higher despair and frustration. 

That is why the appropriation bill for 
the model cities program is currently so 
vital to the needs of the poor and the 


welfare and security of all our people. 


Let me remind you that when this 
Congress passed the original model cities 
bill, it was making practically an in- 
herently binding promise not just to a 
comparatively few and restrictively se- 
lected cities, that might come to be af- 
flicted with riots and property destruc- 
tion, but to all those numerous cities 
qualified. for assistance on the basic 
grounds of low-income population, ade- 
quate housing shortages, and associated 
standards. 

At the present time, hundreds of such 
cities all over the country have invested 
much time and overtime of community 
officials and expert volunteers, together 
with community money, to apply for 
this assistance, and this includes my own 
home city of Worcester, Mass., which 
has a nationally recognized reputation 
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for community cooperation, dedication, 
and efficiency and accomplishment in 
planning, projection, and fulfillment of 
development programs, If this Congress 
is now to refuse adequate appropriations 
and funding for the fundamentally qual- 
ified city applicants for this particular 
Federal help, it will be tantamount to a 
contradiction and betrayal of the words 
and promises that were enacted into law 
less than a year ago. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope 
and exhortation that promptly upon our 
return here from. this coming holiday, 
the Congress will direct its most con- 
scientious attention to the agonizing 
problems affecting our cities and approve 
appropriations to permit my communi- 
ty—and all other qualified communi- 
ties—to participate in the demonstra- 
tion cities program that is so wisely de- 
signed to grant all of our citizens, of 
whatever race or color or circumstance, 
the opportunity to rightfully share in our 
national heritage and to enable this 
country to truly fulfill its destiny of lead- 
ership in a world at peace. 


Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, public 
attention has been sharply focused on 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee recently. Daily, evidence is 
mounting to prove ‘that this organiza- 
tion is neither student oriented nor non- 
violent in nature. 

The latest proof that SNCC is losing 
touch with its constituency and defying 
the basic principles of brotherhood and 
goodwill which were embodied in its 
1960 constitution, was a statement in its 
bimonthly newsletter, published on Au- 
gust 14. This statement consisted of a 
general indictment of Jews and accused 
the State of Israel of unspeakable atroc- 
ities against the Arabs in the recent 6- 
day Middle East war. SNCC alleged that 
Israelis committed the very crimes Nazis 
were accused of committing during 
World War II. 

These false, vile denunciations of Jews 
parallel statements by the White Citi- 
zens Council, the Ku Klux Klan, and the 
American Nazi Party. There surely is 
no doubt in anyone's mind that SNCC, 
in adopting strong racial supremicist 
doctrines and preaching anarchy, anti- 
Semitism, and insurrection, has dug its 
own grave. 

Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap 
Brown, and their Marxist-Maoist dogma 
have alienated every decent person in 
the Negro and white community. What 
a far cry this 1967 version of SNCC is 
from the group started in 1960, dedicated 
to, “racial integration, brotherly love; 
and nonyiolent protest.” It is a distinct 
change from the period of activity in the 
summer of 1963 and 1964 when SNCC 
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workers put their lives in jeopardy try- 
ing to ameliorate conditions which ne- 
gated the American promise for so many 
Negroes. Who cannot recall the period 
of mourning following the tragic deaths 
of James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, 
and Michael Schwerner—the latter two 
being of the Jewish faith, incidentally— 
who had their young lives snuffed out by 
those who preached racist doctrines 
similar to those now attributed to the 
leaders of SNCC. 

There are no longer any students at 
the helm of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, only professional 
agitators intent upon inciting riots and 
preaching “burn, baby, burn.” The co- 
ordination is now bétween SNCC and 
other racial supremist groups not be- 
tween a principled service organization 
and the American community. 

In the same August 14 publication, 
SNCC printed an ad saying: 

Help, help, we're sinking fast. 


Mr. Speaker, that about summarizes 
the direction of the Carmichaels, the 
Browns, and the Featherstones. With 
each day, SNCC is discovering new lows. 

Indicative of public displeasure and 
disgust is the lack of financial support 
forthcoming from those sources which 
first helped them in 1960. So desperate 
is SNCC that it is now appealing to Arab 
sympathizers and pro-Communist 
sources. Carmichael’s trips to Havana 
and Hanoi point up the desperation. 
Isn’t it strange that SNCC finds itself 
supporting the very countries in which 
slavery is a national institution? Where 
free speech is unknown? Where inhuman 
punishments are still meted out by the 
courts so that a man convicted of steal- 
ing must have his hand cut off. 

SNCC speaks for nothing more than 
a miniscule, infinitiesimal percentage of 
the Negro population in this country. It 
has been condemned by every major Ne- 
gro group. Our history shows that “no- 
nothing” groups quickly vanish from the 
scene, terminated by an adverse reac- 
tion from the general public. SNCC will 
not be different. 

This is a time of great frustration 
across our Nation and it is necessary for 
all of us to exert more understanding, 
patience and compassion to our neigh- 
bors. We can and we will meet the great 
challenge of seemingly unsolvable prob- 
lems through the present framework of 
our Constitution and democratic insti- 
tutions, and through the maintenance of 
law and order. 

When Stokely Carmichael told the 
Havana Conference of Latin States: “I 
hope to see the United States destroyed— 
I believe I will see it destroyed,” he was 
talking about all America, white and 
Negro. He was not talking about resolv- 
ing new ways to treat our urban ills, bet- 
ter ways to educate our children, im- 
proved opportunities for the impover- 
ished, he was delivering a tirade against 
everything American and Western, His 
very presence at the Havana conference 
confirmed that he supports everything 
anti-American and anti-Western. 

Some may thing this is an unusual 
alliance, this assemblage of extremist 
groups of the right and of the left, rac- 
ists, anarchists, and international com- 
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Munists, but. it is really a natural alli- 
ance. Their methods may vary but their 
goals are the same—complete control of 
our destiny. 


Unions Stifle Right To Dissent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an article 
I recently prepared, entitled “Unions 
Stile Right To Dissent.” The article 
follows: 

UNIONS STIFLE RIGHT To DISSENT 


Virtually overlooked was a recent Supreme 
Court decision that very likely has set the 
Stage for renewed pressure on the courts to 
decide one and for all time—the constitu- 
tionality of the compulsory union shop. 

On the same day it was deciding one case 
after another in favor of the individual's 
Tight of dissent, the nation's “court of last 
resort“ decided in a 6-4 decision that a 
union had the right to legally fine members 
tor crossing its picket lines during strikes. 

The decision, in the Allis-Chalmers vs. 
United Auto Workers case, gives further am- 
Munition to the union bosses’ advocacy of 
total union solidarity at the expense of the 
liberty of individual employes and dramat- 
ically underscores the absolute necessity of 
Providing rank-and-file workers with the 
Protection of “right to work” laws outlawing 
compulsory union membership. 2 

The decision files in the face of union 
Claims that the union shop proviso of Taft- 
Hartley requires nothing more than payment 
Of ducs and assessments and does not even 
require membership! 

Coming during an era of deep concern over 
the civil liberties and individual rights of our 
Citizens, it is shocking to have the highest 
Court in the land take the position that a 
Particular class of citizens—the working- 
™Man—has less freedom than the rest of the 
country. 

Tt was a sad day for those who believe in 
individual rights, and raises some interesting 
Questions as to how the “establishment” 
Press could overlook the decision and why 

“liberals” who most vehemently espouse 
the “right of dissent” have never faken a 
stand against the arbitrary action of unions 
in depriving a worker of his individual rights, 

The National Right to Work Committee 
expects the decision to have two immediate 
eects. First, there will be stepped-up pres- 
gure in Congress and in state legislatures for 
Passage of “right-to-work” laws banning all 
forms of compulsory union membership. 

There are 31 states now that permit labor 
Unions to deny a Job to anyone who doesn't 
Jon a union within a specified time, usually 
30 or 60 days. As a matter-of-fact, a petition 
Campaign begins Aug. 1 In Oklahoma, alm- 
ing for a public referendum in the Oklahoma 
Primary next year. And only a week or two 
ago the formation of a Californians for 
“right to work” group was announced with 
& long-range objective of outlawing compul- 
sory unionism in that state. 

But over and above the battles in the state 
legislatures and possibly even on the floor of 
Congress is the likelihood, in the very near 
future, of a worker-instigated suit challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of the compulsory 
Union shop on the grounds that he is being 
deprived of individual freedoms guaranteed 
under the First, Fifth, and perhaps Ninth 
Amendments, 
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In the 1961 Street case the union (IAM) 
openly admitted in court that it used com- 
pulsory dues for political purposes. Justice 
Hugo Black said, in his opinion, There can 
be no doubt that the Federally sanctioned 
union shop contract here, as it actually 
works, takes a part of the earnings of some 
men and turns It over to others, who spend 
a substantial part of the funds so received 
in efforts to thwart the political, economic 
and ideological hopes of those whose money 
has been forced from them under author- 
ity of law.” 

That was six years ago and while the courts 
ordered the union to refund to the protest- 
ing workers all compulsory dues money and 
to exempt them from the compulsory union 
shop provisions, the decision applied only to 
this case. The courts refused to come to 
grips with the basic issue—the constitution- 
ality of the compulsory union shop. 

Isn't it obvious that the compulsory union 
shop imposes upon many unwilling rank- 
and-file workers political and ideological con- 
formity and deprives them of their civil 
rights? Isn't It time that this nation guar- 
antee the workingman the same freedom of 
association, thought, speech and political 
action that the court has ruled is guaranteed 
to all other citizens? 


International Drum Corps Week 
September 2-9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of September 2-9 will be celebrated 
throughout the Nation in honor of the 
more than 1 million persons actively en- 
gaged in drum and bugle corps activities. 
Drum Corps Week will be commemorated 
with competitions, concerts, colorful 
parades, and other activities. 

As a youth activity, the drum corps 
offer an opportunity for our young to 
engage in an exciting and challenging 
project of music, action, and sportsman- 
ship. The corps provide character 
growth, discipline, personal reliability, 
and pride in accomplishment to young- 
sters. 

They add entertainment to charitable 
affairs, perform at hospitals, and cheer 
up patients. It would be difficult to imag- 
ine a parade or public event without the 
spirited pagentry and stirring music 
these groups contribute. 

I am especially proud of drum corps 
activities in my 22d District of the Bronx, 
N.Y. Many of us have had the pleasure 
of hearing the Midshipmen, the Kings- 
men, and the Mother Butler High School 
Girls Corps at official events in the 
Bronx, including the stirring pagentry 
of our annual Memorial Day parade. We 
are fortunate to have as a resident of the 
Bronx, Mr. Harvey N. Berish, a noted 
educator and youth worker who is the 
national chairman of International 
Drum Corps Week. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we are 
witnessing turmoil in our cities, and as 
we strive to give our young people the 
educational and recreational activities 
they urgently need, the drum and bugle 
corps is playing an important role. 
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Through their exemplary motto of “Pag- 
entry and Patriotism” they are working 
to combat delinquency and to give our 
youth a productive channel for their 
energies—and one which is both exciting 
and educational. 

I congratulate the drum and bugle 
corps for their fine work and wish them 
success in future achievements, 


No Time To Weaken National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent riots have served to underscore 
once again the importance and need for 
a well equipped and trained National 
Guard program. In light of this, the De- 
fense Department's decision to reduce 
the Michigan National Guard by 717 men 
can only be viewed with the deepest con- 
cern. Governor Romney has called such 
a move “totally unacceptable” and has 
recommended instead that the Michigan 
Guard be increased by 1,700 men. The 
Governor's position has elicited strong 
support and I insert at this point in the 
Record editorials appearing in the Jack- 
son Citizen Patriot on Thursday, August 
24, and the State Journal, of Lansing, 
on the same date, as I know this is a 
matter which will be of interest to my 
colleagues from other States who may be 
faced with similar situations. i 

The editorials follow: 

{From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Aug. 24, 1967] 
No TIE To WEAKEN THE NATIONAL GUARD 

There are solid grounds for Gov. Romney's 
opposition to a federal plan to reduce the 
strength of the Michigan National Guard 
under present conditions and we urge that 
his protests be heeded by officials in Wash- 


ington. 

In a letter to the chief of the National 
Guard Bureau, the governor listed what we 
regard as urgent reasons the Michigan Guard 
should not be reduced by 717 men and why 
it should instead be increased by 1,700 men 
to bring its unit strength to 12,000. 

The federal plan to which Romney prop- 
erly objects is to reduce the Michigan Na- 
tional Guard over u three-year period from 
10,317 to 9,600 men. 

Romney's assertion that this proposal is 
wrong for the present time appears to us 
to be a statement of the obvious. It is fully 
supported by conditions during the riots in 
Detroit in which it was necessary to call in 
federal troops to assist National Guardsmen 
and other state and loca] law enforcement 
agencies. 

“Experience in Watts, Newark and Detroit 
convinces me that a force of 12,000 Army Na- 
tional Guard with the command, control and 
support elements required to conduct sus- 
tained operations in two urban areas is the 
minimum requirement for the State of 
Michigan,” the governor said in his letter 
to Washington. 

“We must accept the realities of the 
wholly new situation facing our metropoli- 
tan and manufacturing areas. 

“For a strong responsive force to back up 
local law enforcement, the National Guard 
of the several states must be kept at such 
strength as to assure the capability of each 
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governor to fulfill his constitutional respon- 
sibility of the protection of the state.” 

At the time the federal plan for reduction 
of the National Guard was first conceived 
conditions may have seemed to warrant such 
a move. 

But, unfortunately, subsequent experi- 
ences In Michigan and some other states 
have clearly established the necessity for 
strong National Guard forces to assist the 
normal law enforcement agencies in protect- 
ing the public from the rioting, killing, loot- 
ing and arson, which, if uncontrolled, would 
result in anarchy in which the lives and 
property of all would be imperiled. 

In the light of these conditions this is 
clearly not the time to weaken any of the 
agencies that may have to be called upon 
to cope with rioting snipers, looters and 
arsonists. 

Instead, it is the time to be thinking—and 
acting—in terms of providing greater pro- 
tection for the public. 

[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patrlot, 
Aug. 24, 1967] 


AN INCREDIBLE DECISION 


The Pentagon has now reached the in- 
credible decision Michigan has too many 
men in its National Guard, so another reor- 
ganization is being pushed. 

This one would lop off 717 persons, in- 
cluding 90 highly qualified officers, plus 
much of the top echelon. 

Gov. Romney is protesting, pointing out 
that while present National Guard author- 
ized is between 10,000 and 11,000, 
including the Air National Guard, the state 
needs a minimum of 12,000 men under a 
divisional command. 

The reorganization would take away the 
divisional designation, therefore its com- 
mand staff and some sup units in ad- 
dition to the 717 men. The state would then 
be allocated an infantry brigade (in place of 
the 46th Diviston), an engineer group and 
a field artillery group of two battalions each, 
plus four separate battalions and two sep- 
arate companies. 

Thus fragmentized, there would be no 
over-all command within the state in the 
évent all were needed for emergency duty. 

It would preclude the use of the Guard 
In two cities beset by riots at the same time, 
for example, and in the recent Detroit sit- 
uation would have resulted in an impossible 
command structure. 

This newest effort in the years-long process 
of reducing the Guard to impotency is even 
more unusual in view of our large Army 
commitments overseas, with more slated for 
the war in Vietnam, plus our domestic tur- 


Romney calls the new plan “totally unac- 
ceptable.” It would be more fitting to call it 
totally unbelievable. 


Invasion of Poland: 1939-67 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 28 years 
ago tonight, the world stood on the brink 
of a terrible war—a war that was begun 
with the invasion of Poland by the Nazi 
Armies on September 1, 1939. 

This invasion was brought about by 
the infamous Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact —a treaty which has become well 
known to all those who have felt the 
oppressive weight of tyrants. 
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The world has other cares today, many 
of them great and awesome in their abil- 
ity to rain incalculable destruction upon 
the heads of all men. Although the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop perfidy is now his- 
tory, it is history which should remind us 
constantly of the need to be on our guard. 
Because our strength is great, we must 
never suffer the delusion that there are 
not other men and other nations who 
would challenge it willingly, if given the 
opportunity. 

Our position in Vietnam is difficult and 
enormously complex. But if we yield and 
withdraw without firm guarantees, we 
will reap the whirlwind. Everyone who 
really knows the trustworthiness of 
tyrants and dictators knows this. South- 
east Asia will relentlessly fall beneath the 
weight of the Red Chinese advances. We 
must help the South Vietnamese to stem 
this inevitable invasion before it has an 
opportunity to develop. Let Poland, and 
the terrible hayoc wreaked on Poland, 
serve as a warning to all free nations who 
believe they can have any faith in the 
promises of conquerors. 


African Students in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the summer of 1965 the Subcommittee 
on Africa of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs conducted a series of interesting 
hearings on African Students and Study 
Programs in the United States. On Au- 
gust 15, 1965, its report and hearings were 
published, and included in the report 
were seven recommendations. 


To Gordon Radley, resident of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Ilinois and 
a student at Amherst, working in my 
office as a summer intern, I assigned the 
mission of ascertaining to what extent 
the seven recommendations of our sub- 
committee had been implemented in the 
approximate 2 years since the publica- 
tion of the report. 


Iam extending my remarks to include 
the full text of the letter of July 20, 
1967, from Assistant Secretary of State, 
Macomber replying to the questions of 
Mr. Radley: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 
Hon. Barratr O'HARA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Africa, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Recently, Mr. Gordon 
Radley, of your office, called concerning rec- 
ommendations which were made by the Sub- 
committee on Africa relating to the African 
Students Study Program. Mr. Radley’s in- 
quiry was with regard to implementation 
of these recommendations during the past 
year. We would like to make the following 
comments: 

1. Concerning the Subcommittee’s first 
recommendation that AID and State attempt 
to achieve a more cohesive and coordinated 
process in the selection of African students 
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for training in the U.S., there has been con- 
siderable progress. During 1966 and 1967 
AID and State have worked out an agreement 
which delineates the fields of study which 
each agency intends to further in the award- 
ing of scholarships. AID will limit its schol- 
arship offerings to the social and economic 
development fields, while State will con- 
centrate on the humanities and the soctal 
sciences, not specifically related to develop- 
ment. As part of this agreement, AID has 
assumed the responsibility of funding renew- 
al grants for 102 African students in the 
social and economic development flelds who 
had been studying under State sponsorship 
previously. 

2. The Subcommittee’s second recom- 
mendation deals with the need for the study 
and evaluation of African student exchanges. 
The State Department is ſndeed conscious of 
the need for evaluative studies of this na- 
ture. The posts in Africa have been urged 
to keep in touch with returning students 
and to report developments to the Depart- 
ment regularly. No formal studies have been 
undertaken by the Department in this re- 
gard, however. Both AID and USIA may be 
able to report on this recommendation. 

3. The Subcommittee's third recommenda- 
tion reflects the opinion that American edu- 
cational assistance to Africa may best be 
achieved through the assistance in the form 
of improved educational techniques, through 
the assignment of specially qualified teach- 
ers and the granting of a limited number 
of scholarships to Africans in Universities 
in their own countries. AID has played the 
primary role in carrying out this recom- 
mendation. State in FY 1967, however, had 
awarded grants to nearly 40 American pro- 
fessionals for teaching in African institu- 
tions. Through the nature of its legislative 
authority, the Department cannot provide 
scholarships for study in non-American 
universities and schools, but AID is on the 
verge of launching a program for encourag- 
ing African students to study in Africa. 

4. As far as the Subcommittee’s fourth 
recommendation concerning non-sponsored 
students, AID again has the primary role. 
Because of budgetary limitations, the Depart- 
ment has not been able to continue its sup- 
port of the Phelps-Stokes Fund for emer- 
gency financial assistance to non-sponsored 
students, but the Department is still con- 
tinuing to support orientation programs for 
selected non-sponsored students and in other 
ways is continuing to urge private organi- 
zations such as the Institute of International 
Education and the African American Insti- 
tute to assist these students in academic and 
vocational counselling. AID should be asked 
to report on Project SCOOP and its Interna- 
tional Development Fellowship Program. 

5. In regard to the Subcommittee's fifth 
recommendation on students from the terri- 
tories of southern Africa, State and AID have 
a shared responsibility. Their respective pro- 

are in touch with similar assistance 
projects of the United Nations and European 
nations, Both participated actively in an in- 
ternational conference convoked by the Afri- 
can American Institute and Syracuse Uni- 
versity in April 1967, which specifically aimed 
at coordinating efforts in this field, particu- 
larly in helping to find meaningful employ- 
ment for graduating students in the inde- 
pendent countries of Africa until they can 
take up their rightful places in their 
homelands. 

6. The Subcommittee’s recommendation 
for an International Center in Washington, 
D.C. to serve as a “central clearing house” 
for organizations concerned with African stu- 
dents has not been implemented. The De- 
partment's Maison with the International 
Institute of International Education and its 
branch office in Washington, and the African 
American Institute and its Washington office, 
however, has been exceptionally close. In 
most , Other than serving as actual 
hostels for African students, these organiza- 
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tions represent the sort of central clearing 
house operation which the Subcommittee had 
in mind. 

7. The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has the responsibility for im- 
plementing Section 102(b)(6) of the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act. As mentioned in Ambassador 
MacArthur's letter to you of August 11, 1966, 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare is energetically providing assistance 
to U.S. students and faculty for field re- 
search in Africa. On several occasions, also, 
African scholars have been brought to the 
United States to assist in curriculum devel- 
opment projects promoting African studies 
in American institutions. 

I am taking the liberty of forwarding a 
Copy of this communication to Dr. Robert 
VanDuyn, Chief of the Educational Division 
Of the Office of Institutional Development in 
the Bureau for Africa of the Agency for 
International Development with a request 
that they submit a separate report on the 
Progress which has been made in carrying 
Out the recommendations contained in your 
Subcommittee’s report. 

The Department continues to appreciate 
the helpfulness of the Subcommittee’s re- 
Port. If I can ever be of any further assist- 
ance, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JT., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


Í 


Joseph F. Little 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, at the request of Sister M. An- 
gelica Little, of the Depaul Institute 
school for the sensory handicapped in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., I would like to place in 
the Recorp, the comments and tributes 
Paid to Joseph F. Little. Mr. Little served 
the American people in the tradition of 
this fine family and in the spirit of pub- 
lic service which has long been a heritage 
of our great Nation. It is a pleasure to 
call the attention of Congress and the 
American people to the compiled biog- 
raphy of Joseph F. Little: 

No Lrrx Is Nosiee THAN ONE SPENT FoR THE 
BETTERMENT OF MANKIND 

Many tributes to Joseph F. Little, 67, who 
Was striken with a fatal heart attack in his 
Denver law office April 26, have appeared in 
Colorado newspapers, honoring him as a dis- 
tinguished attorney, a great civic and politi- 
Cal leader, a “man of many facets.” It seems 
good to the present writer to “let his light 
shine before men.” 

“Joe Little was indeed an unusual man,” 
writes Richard K. Ayers, a well-known Denver 
Journalist, in his “Looking Ahead” column. 
“The privilege of knowing him and working 
With him will live forever in our hearts; he 
Will be missed for his friendly counsel, valued 
Advice, and sincere work: a man highly de- 
voted to his family and friends, tireless in 
Working for things he believed right and 
Proper, difficult to convince but usually cor- 
rect in his evaluations, and dedicated to cor- 
rection of considered injustices... Though 
best known for his highly successful business 
ventures, his remarkable knowledge of min- 
ing and its legal ramifications, and his capa- 
bilities in politics, he contained many facets 
not so readily seen nor observed by most 


People.” 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Joseph F. Little was born on October 25, 
1899 in Ebensburg, Pa., into a family that 
numbered many distinguished attorneys and 
several jurists. His father, Peter J. Little, was 
a well-known lawyer, historian, and engineer, 
serving as attorney for the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke and other large coal corporations in 
the State. Joe was graduated from George- 
town University and the University of Colo- 
rado Law School. He was admitted to the 
Colorado bar in 1929. 

On June 20, 1929, he married Jane Cottrell, 
the daughter of founder George Cottrell of 
the Cottrell Clothing Company, Little was the 
Cottrell firm’s board chairman at the time 
of his death. 

Little was Denver County Democratic 
chairman from 1934 until 1940 and served as 
State Democratic chairman from 1948 until 
1954. He was mayor of the city of Cherry 
Hills Village from 1945 until 1955. 

He held many offices, including state mas- 
ter in the Knights of Columbus, and was the 
founder of the St. Peter Claver School in 
Denver for underprivileged Negro children. 

He was a member of the Denver, Colorado, 
and American Bar Associations; the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Elks, and the Kiwanis Club. 

Little was a trustee of Brandeis and 
Georgetown Universities and a director of 
Regis College. He was also a past president 
of the Downtown Denver Improvement As- 
sociation, a former trustee of Loretto Heights 
College, and a past chairman of the Colorado 
Natural Resources Commission. 

He had served as a director of the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen’s Association and was a for- 
mer chairman of the trustees of the Amer- 
ican Metal Mining Owners. 

Survivors, in addition to his widow, in- 
clude three daughters: Mrs. Bernard O'Kane 
of Arvada; Mrs. C. G. Starbuck, Denver, and 
Mrs. Michael P. Reardon, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
a son, David Little, of Denver. 

Six sisters also survive: Mrs. Jack Mc- 
Laughlin, Denver; Mrs. Ferdinand Shields, 
Ebensburg, Pa.; Mrs. David Solomon, Get- 
tysburg, Pa.; Mrs, Steven Ceo, Wheeling, W. 
Va.; and Mrs, Carl Brown and Sister Mary 
Angelica, both of Pittsburgh, Pa. A brother, 
Peter J. Little, Denver, also survives, in ad- 
dition to 17 grandchildren. 

COMMUNITY LEADER 

Says Richard Ayers: “Joe achieved great 
respect for his leadership in the business 
community. His service to the Downtown 
Denver Improvement Association and other 
community endeavors brought him a lot of 
work and sound accomplishment.” Two large 
plaques were awarded him: one in grateful 
recognition of his outstanding services” to 
the city of Denver, the other awarded by the 
State Central Committee “for long and loyal 
service to the Democratic party.” 

A dedicated Catholic churchman, he had 
many charities and benevolences to his credit 
and served institutions and fraternal orders 
with distinction.” And “Looking Ahead” adds: 
“We are comforted in the knowledge that the 
things Joe stood for, the things he accom- 
plished, have made this state of Colorado 
and each of us better for having had him as 
a friend and associate.” 

“A magnificent Democrat, a great Colo- 
radoan, unselfish of his time and energy; 
one of our most respected leaders,” wrote 
President Ryan of Regis College. And Leonard 
Carlin, president of the Denver Catholic 
Lawyer's Guild: “Mr, Little's efforts at the 
inception to assist in organizing the Guild 
will always be remembered. He was an ardent 
and devoted sponsor and contributor. His 
outstanding reputation as an attorney, civic 
leader, and Catholic layman was a great 
credit to our organization and to the com- 
munity.” 

Archbishop Vehr called Joseph Little a 
splendid Christian gentleman, admired by 
all. Protestants, Catholics, Jews alike, paid 
tribute to his warm human fellowship, his 
vitality and enthusiasm, “always quick with 
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ideas.” Joe had a great love of the West and 
Western scenery. He delighted with the fresh 
wonder of a child in her snow-capped peaks 
and red, rock-ribbed mountains—the “purple 
mountain majesty” Katherine Lee Bates 
glimpsed, as, looking out the window of her 
room in the Broadmoor Hotel at Colorado 
Springs, she was inspired to write her im- 
mortal song, “America the Beautiful." 
MINING INTERESTS 


“Almost everyone who encountered Joe 
Little learned of his vast fund of knowl-, 
edge in the mining industry and its rela- 
tionship to Colorado’s past as well as his 
hopes for its future. It is hard to conceive 
that one man could have compiled such a 
fund of information and such sound under- 
standing of the economics of mining in the 
40 years he practiced law in Colorado. 

“Possibly not so many knew of his activi- 
ty in the mining publishing business. A few 
years ago along with some associates he 
bought the last great mining weekly news- 
paper in the nation—The Mining Record. 
While serving as its president, he wrote 
some provocative editorials and engaged in 
a lot of challenging speculation on the fu- 
ture of metal mining. His ideas may not be 
completely in accord with much current 
thinking—but it seems highly probable he is 
closer to the right than most authorities 
prevailing today,” writes Mr. Ayers. 

The Mining Record itself is our best 
source of information here. “Metal miners 
lost a friend and champion with the un- 
expected death of Joseph F. Little... Few 
persons other than the close circle of friends 
knew that Mr. Little was a major stock- 
holder in the Mining Record.Company, pub- 
lisher of this newspaper, and that he made 
up the deficit that often occurred these past 
few years.” 

Even more important, Mr. Little wrote the 
editorials, pointing up the fallacies in the 
policy of the United States Government to- 
wards gold and silver, and that while our 
stock of precious metals is deteriorating 
rapidly, the Government has made no effort 
towards increasing the production 

“Mr. Little had mining interests, and was 
well versed in mining law. He handled a lot 
of litigation for small metal miners and we 
have a suspicion that for much of this he 
was promised payment when ‘the prices go 
up and I open my mine again.“ (This para- 
graph and the above one, beginning with 
“Metal miners .. are printed in bold face 


type.) 
MAYOR OF CHERRY HILLS 


The Village Crier in its May 15 iesue fea- 
tures a large handsome picture of Mr. Little 
alongside the city’s Memorial Resolutions. We 
quote from them briefiy: 

“Mr. Little served with distinction and 
loyalty as the Mayor of Cherry Hills Village 
continuously from its incorporation as a 
town in 1945 for a period of ten years, con- 
tributing indispensably to the organization 
of the town and to the deliberations and de- 
cisions of the Board of Trustees serving with 
him. His keen and active interest in the 
town, its affairs, his wide business and polit- 
ical knowledge and experience and his sound 
judgment, all were of great value to the 
functioning of the Village. He was a be- 
loved friend, universally respected and ad- 
mired, whose good influence in the world will 
continue and always live in the hearts and 
minds of all who knew him.” 

Perhaps the best memorial is to be found 
in the editorial column of the Littleton Inde- 
pendent for May 4. It gives a specific exam- 
ple of Joe's championship of sorry causes 
long before the Civil Rights movement. It is 
entitled— 

STATE CHAIRMAN 

“In the late 40's we first became associated 
with Joe Little while he was serving as Colo- 
rado state chairman of the Democratic party. 
Who can forget how he teamed up with the 
late George Rock, then Colorado's Democratic 
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national committeeman, and others, to re- 
vitalize the Democratic party in this state. 
Many have forgotten how this force even- 
tually succeeded in taking over the entire 
state house except for one Office. . .. 

“Little had already served the party in 
Colorado, particularly in Denver, in various 
positions of leadership, including the Den- 
ver chairmanship, He was acknowledged as 
a sound political leader and dedicated worker. 

by both parties, his ability was 
sought after by many who aspired to office.” 

And the publisher of the Denver Post: 
“Joe was a distin: attorney and an 
expert in mining law. But his primary inter- 
est lay in politics, and that’s where I first 
met him. He was introduced to me by Big 
Ed’ Johnson, then returning for his second 
term as the U.S. Senator from Colorado. 

“Joe employed our firm to handle the ad- 
vertising and public relations for the Demo- 
cratic party. That was the year Harry Tru- 
man ran for President and was on the short- 
end of 15 to 1 odds that he wouldn't make it. 
Truman carried Colorado—the whole 
State ticket won, ‘Big Ed’ amassing the larg- 
est vote of all. 

“Joe was not a slambang, fist-thumping 
chairman. He operated quietly and efficiently, 
seldom raising his voice, and firmly heid the 
throttle, He knew exactly where the political 
winds were heading, and could smell trouble 
a mile away. 

“Joe knew politics from the ground up. His 
whole philosophy was: save everything for 
the precincts, gear everything to the pre- 

,cinets, spend your money in the precincts. 
To him, political advertising was secondary, 
‘Oh, I know that newspapers supply the 
publicity and influence public opinion. But 
elections are won and lost in the precincts!" 
So, when Joe ran the political ship, nearly 
all signals and telephone calls were directed 
to the district captains, the precinct com- 
mitteemen and the judges at the polls 
JOE LITTLE'S MEMORIAL 


“We have followed Mr. Little's career for 
over forty years, and one of his littie known 
efforts seems to be his best memorial. That 
was his move in behalf of Negroes long before 
"brotherhood became a fashionable word. 

“Having married Jane Cottrell, he in time 
became chairman of Cottrell’s, the large 16th 
Street men’s clothing store. Some years after 
that, a survey made on Mayor Quigg New- 
ton's order revealed that Negroes were unable 
to find work as clerks in the big city stores. 

“One department store employed twelve 
Negro janitors, all with college degrees. One 
even had an M.A, But when the N 


“Mr. Little thought this was wrong. He 
went to Sebastian Owens at the Urban 
League about 1949 and told him he wanted 
a capable Negro man to sell suits and coats 
to his high-class trade. The man was found, 
he made good, and the ice was broken. Per- 
haps we should say ‘cracked,’ for it was ten 
or before another store dared 
hire Negroes to sell a pair of stockings or a 
package of fertilizer. They could, in those 

e food and babies but not mer- 


Mr. Little introduced him to a 17th Street 
friend who got him the money at a ‘white 
man’s rate of interest.’ 

“This little human drama began almost 
two decades ago. It is the sort of thing we 
like to remember a man by.” 


and of love.“ 

For the past several years Joe began every 
day of his life with a visit to the neighboring 
Church for morning Mass, knowing that “the 
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night cometh when no man can work.” He 
was ready when the summons came. In the 
words of the Psalmist, printed on his me- 
mortal cards: 

“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His faithful ones.” 


Death of a Great Masonic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the New Age 
magazine for August 1967 contains a 
most interesting account of the life and 
work of one of the Nation’s great 
Masonic leaders. He was the illustrious 
Frank Howard Thompson, Sovereign 


Grand Inspector General in Florida, who 


died April 29, 1967. I know that all mem- 
bers of the Masonic fraternity will con- 
sider it a privilege to read this account 
of his life and contributions. 
The article follows: 
Frank Howarp THOMPSON, 33° 


Illustrious Frank H. Thompson, 33°, 
Sovereign Grand Inspector General in Florida 
and Second Grand Equerry of The Supreme 
Council, suddenly passed away on April 29, 
1967, at Lakeland, Florida. He was 79. 

Every position that he was called to he 
filled with benefit to the Fraternity and 
credit to himself, and in his death the Craft 
in general loses one who will be missed for 
many years, while the Brethren in particular 
lose a most pleasant gentleman who walked 
among them for half of a century as a 
Brother and a man. 

Born at Jefferson, Georgia, on October 23, 
1887, he was educated in the public schools 
in Florida, He served as mayor of Lakeland; 
president of Mine and Mill Supply Co.; oper- 
ated the Frank H. Thompson Insurance 
Agency; director of Florida National Bank 
at Lakeland; and was chairman of Local 
Selective Service Board, Lakeland, during 
World War II. 

IIllustrious Thompson was a Past Master 
of Lakeland Lodge No. 91, F. & A. M., at 
Lakeland; honorary member of 24 Florida 
Lodges; Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Florida, and a member of the 
Tampa Scottish Rite Bodles. He had the 
distinction of serving as Venerable Master, 
Tampa Lodge of Perfection; Wise Master, 
Tampa Chapter Rose Croix; and Master of 
Kadosh, Tampa Consistory. He was honored 
with the rank and decoration of Knight 
Commander of the Court of Honour in 1919. 
Coroneted an Inspector General Honorary of 
the Thirty-third Degree in 1923 and ap- 
pointed Deputy of The Supreme Council in 
the Orient of Florida in 1952, Brother Thomp- 
son was Crowned an Active Member on Oc- 
tober 21, 1955. He had been a member of 
the Committees on Visitations, Domestic and 
Foreign; Nominations; Obituaries; Benevo- 
lence and Fraternal Assistance; he also had 
served as Grand Herald, Grand Standard 
Bearer, and Second Grand Equerry. 

Brother Thompson had been a life member 
of Tampa Consistory Scottish Rite Bodies, 
and he was an honorary member of the Mo- 
bile, Alabama, Scottish Rite Bodies and the 
New Orleans Grand Consistory Scottish Rite. 
In the York Rite his affiliation included 
Lakeland Chapter No. 20, R.AM—High 
Priest 1917, 1918; Lakeland Council No. 11, 
R. & S. M.—Ilustrious Master 1919, Gran‘ 
Master 1926; and Lakeland Commandery No. 
21. K.T.—Eminent Commander 1919. 

Other memberships included Morocco and 
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Egypt Temples, A.A. ON. M. S.; Indiana Priory 
No. 8, K. T. C. H.; Tampa Court No. 89, R. O..; 
Palm Chapter No. 26, O.E.S.; Selama Grotto, 
M. O. VE. R.; Royal Order of Scotland; In- 
diana College Societatis Rosicrucianae in 
Civitatibus Floderates; and Miami Chapter 
No. 2351, National Sojourners, Inc. A past 
Ill. Sovereign of Florida Conclave No. 16, 
Brother Thompson organized Florida Con- 
clave No. 16, served as Lieutenant General 
for Florida, was appointed Grand Orator of 
the Imperial Council of Pennsylvania, and 
served in all appointive and elective offices of 
the Grand Imperial Council of Pennsylvania, 
reigning as Most Illustrious Grand Sover- 
eign in 1926. 

Brother Thompson also served as Grand 
Master of the Order of DeMolay in 1955. 

Funeral services were conducted at the 
First Methodist Church in Lakeland on May 
1. The Grand Lodge of Florida conducted the 
graveside services, 

He is survived by his widow Mrs. Nell 
Thompson. 

So he lived and when at last he came to 
die, to pass through nature to eternity. 


He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in 
peace. 


To his widow we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 


Statement of Principles, Goals, and Com- 
mitments—Emergency Convocation: 
The Urban Coalition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is of great 
significance that an “urban coalition” of 
labor, business, civil rights, and civic 
leaders has responded promptly to the 
task of rebuilding our cities. Those who 
say that we should not “reward” those 
Americans whose despair has broken 
into riot might as well say that we should 
not reward a symptom by prescribing 
medicine for the disease. 

On August 23, 1967, the Emergency 
Convocation of the Urban Coalition 
unanimously adopted a statement of 
goals, principles and commitments which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, GOALS, AND COM- 
MITMENTS—EMERGENCY CONVOCATION: THE 
URBAN COALITION 
We are experiencing our third summer of 

widespread civil disorder. In 1965, it was 

Harlem, and the disaster of Watts. In 1966, it 

was the Hough area of Cleveland, Omaha, 

Atlanta, Dayton, San Francisco and 24 other 

cities. This summer, Newark and Detroit 

were only the most tragic of 80 explosions 
of violence in the streets. 

Confronted by these catastrophic events, 
we, as representatives of business, labor, re- 
ligion, civil rights, and local government, 
have joined in this Convocation to create a 
sense of national urgency on the ‘need for 
positive action for all the people of our 
cities. 

We are united in the following convic- 
tions: 

We believe the tangible effects of the urban 
riots in terms of death, injury, and property 
damage, horrifying though they are, less to 
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be feared than the intangible damage to 
men's minds. 

We believe it is the government’s duty to 
Maintain law and order. 

We believe that our thoughts and actions 
should be directed to the deep-rooted and 
historic problems of the cities. 

We believe that we, as a nation, must 
Clearly and positively demonstrate our belief 
that justice, social progress, and equality of 
Opportunity are rights of every citizen. 

We believe the American people and the 
Congress must reorder national priorities, 
With a commitment of resources equal to the 
Magnitude of the problems we face. The 
Crisis requires a new dimension of effort in 
both the public and private sectors, working 
together to provide jobs, housing, education, 
and the other needs of our cities. 

We believe the Congress must move with- 
Out delay on urban programs. The country 
can wait no longer for measures that have 
too long been denied the people of the cities 
and the nation as a whole—additional civil 
Tights legislation, adequately funded model 
cities, anti-poverty, housing education, and 
job-training programs, and a host of others. 

We believe the private sector of America 
must directly and vigorously involve itself 
in the crisis of the cities by a commitment 
to investment, job-training, and hiring, and 
All that is necessary to the full enjoyment 
Of the free enterprise system—and also to its 
survival. 

We believe the sickness of the cities, in- 
Cluding civic disorder within them, is the 
Tesponsibility of the whole of America. 
Therefore, it is the responsibility of every 
American to join in the creation of a new 
Political, social, economic, and moral climate 
that will make possible the breaking of the 
Vicious cycle of the ghetto. Efforts must be 
made to insure the broadest possible oppor- 
tunity for all citizens and groups, including 
those in the ghetto, to participate fully in 
Shaping and directing the society of which 
they are a part. 

This Convocation calls upon the nation to 
end once and for all the shame of poverty 
amid general affluence. Government and 
business must accept responsibility to pro- 
vide all Americans with opportunity to earn 
&n adequate income. Private industry must 
greatly accelerate its efforts to recruit, 
train, and hire the hard-core unemployed. 
When the private sector is unable to provide 
employment to those who are both able and 
Willing to work, then in a free society the 
government must of necessity assume the 
Tesponsibility and act as the employer of 
last resort or must assure adequate income 
levels for those who are unable to work. 


EMERGENCY WORK PROGRAMS 


The Conyocation calls upon the Federal 
Government to develop an emergency work 
Program to provide jobs and new training 
Opportunities for the unemployed and under- 
employed consistent with the following 
Principles: 

The Federal Government must enlist the 
Cooperation of government at all levels and 
of private industry to assure that meaning- 
ful, productive work is available to everyone 
Willing and able to work. 

To create socially useful jobs, the emer- 
gency work program should concentrate on 
the huge backlog of employment needs in 
Parks, streets, slums, countryside, schools, 
colleges, libraries and hospitals. To this end 
an emergency work should be 
initiated and should have as its first goal 
Putting at least one million of the presently 
unemployed into productive work at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The program must provide meaningful 
jobs—not dead-end, make work projects 
80 that the employment experience gained 
adds to the capabilities and broadens the 
Opportunities of the employees to become 
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productive members of the permanent work 
force of our nation. 

Basic education, training and counseling 
must be an integral part of the program to 
assure extended opportunities for upward 
job mobility and to improve employee pro- 
ductivity. Funds for training, education, and 
counseling should be made available to 
private industry as well as to public and 
private nonprofit agencies. 

Funds for employment should be made 
available to local and state governments, 
nonprofit institutions, and Federal agencies 
able to demonstrate their ability to use labor 
productively without reducing existing levels 
of employment or undercutting existing 
labor standards or wages which prevail for 
comparable work or services in the area but 
are not less than the Federal minimum wage. 

Such a program should seek to qualify new 
employees to become part of the regular work 
force and that normal performance standards 
are met. 

The operation of the program should be 
Keyed to specific localized unemployment 
problems and focused initially on those areas 
where the need is most apparent. 

PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT, ASSISTANCE AND 
INVESTMENT 


All representatives of the private sector 
in this Urban Coalition decisively commit 
themselves to assist the deprived among us 
to achieve full participation in the economy 
as self-supporting citizens. We pledge full- 
scale private endeavor through creative job- 
training and employment, managerial as- 
sistance, and basic investment in all phases 
of urban development. 

The alternatives to a massive and concerted 
drive by the private sector are clear. They 
include the burden of wasted human and 
physical potential, the deterioration of the 
healthy environment basic to the success- 
ful operation of any business, and the dan- 
gers of permanent alienation from our society 
of millions of citizens. 

We propose to Initiate an all-out attack 
on the unemployment problem through the 
following steps: 

In cooperation with government, to move 
systematically and directly into the ghettos 
and barrios to seek out the unemployed and 
underemployed and enlist them in basic and 
positive private training and employment 
programs. We will re-evaluate our current 
testing procedures and employment stand- 
ards so as to modify or eliminate those prac- 
tices and requirements that unnecessarily 
bar many persons from gainful employment 
by business or access to union membership. 

To create a closer relationship between 
private employers and public training and 
emergency employment programs to widen 
career opportunities for our disadvantaged 
citizens. To this end, we will proceed im- 
mediately to promote “Earn and Learn Cen- 
ters“ In depressed urban areas that might 
well be the joint venture of business, labor 
and local government. 

To develop new training and related pro- 
grams to facilitate the early entry of under- 
qualified persons into industrial and com- 
mercial employment. 

To develop large-scale programs to moti- 
vate the young to continue their education. 
Working closely with educators, we will re- 
double our efforts to provide part-time em- 
ployment, training, and other incentives for 
young men and women. We also pledge our 
active support to making quality education 
readily accessible to deprived as well as ad- 
vantaged young people. 

To expand on-the-job training programs to 
enhance the career advancement prospects of 
all employees, with particular emphasis on 
those who now must work at the lowest level 
of job classifications because of educational 
and skill deficiencies. 
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We pledge to mobilize the managerial re- 
sources and experience of the private sector 
in every way possible. We will expand part- 
time and full-time assistance to small busi- 
ness development. We will strive to help resi- 
dents of these areas both to raise their level 
of managerial know-how and to obtain pri- 
vate and public investment funds for de- 
velopment. We will work more closely with 
public agencies to assist in the management 
of public projects. We will encourage more 
leaders in the private seotor to get directly 
and personally involved in urban problems 
so that they may gain a deeper understanding 
of these problems and be of greater assist- 
ance. 

We pledge our best efforts to develop 
means by which major private investment 
may be attracted to the renovation of de- 
teriorating neighborhoods in our cities. We 
will explore and encourage governmental in- 
centives to expedite private Investment. We 
will develop new methods of combining in- 
vestment and managerial assistance so that 
the residents may achieve a leadership posi- 
tion in the development of their areas. 

HOUSING, RECONSTRUCTION, AND EDUCATION 


This Convocation calls upon the nation to 
take bold and immediate action to fulfill the 
national need to provide “a decent home and 
suitable living environment for every Amer- 
ican family” with guarantees of equal access 
to all housing, new and existing. The Urban 
Coalition shall, as its next order of business, 
address itself to the development of a broad 
program of urban reconstruction and advo- 
cacy of appropriate public and private ac- 
tion to move toward these objectives, in- 
cluding the goal of rehabilitation and con- 
struction of at least a million housing units 
for lower-income families anually. 

This Convocation calls upon the nation to 
create educational programs that will equip 
all young Americans for full and productive 
participation in our society to the full po- 
tential of their abilities. This will require 
concentrated compensatory programs to 
equalize opportunities for achievement, Early 
childhood education must be made universal. 
Work and study programs must be greatly 
expanded to enlist those young people who 
now drop out of school. Financial barriers 
that now deny to youngsters from low-in- 
come families the opportunity for higher ed- 
ucation must be eliminated. Current pro- 

must be increased sufficiently to wipe 
out adult illiteracy within five years. 

This Convocation calls upon local govern- 
ment, business, labor, religions, and civil 
rights groups to create counterpart local 
coalitions where they do not exist to sup- 
port and supplement this declaration of 
principles. 

This Convocation calls upon all Americans 
to apply the same determination to these 
programs that they have to past emergencies. 
We are confident that, given this commit- 
ment, our society has the ingenuity to allo- 
cate its resources and devise the techniques 
necessary to rebuild cities and still meet our 
other national obligations without impair- 
ing our financial integrity. Out of past emer- 
gencies, we have drawn strength and prog- 
ress. Out of the present urban crisis we can 
build cities that are places, not of disorder 
and despair, but of hope and opportunity. 
The task we set for ourselves will not be 
easy, but the needs are massive and urgent, 
and the hour is late. We pledge ourselves to 
this goal for as long as it takes to accom- 
plish it. We ask the help of the Congress and 
the Nation. 

(Nore.—This statement was unanimously 
adopted by members of the Stecring Com- 
mittee and their representatives at a meet- 
ing Wednesday, August 23, 1967. Mr. Roy Ash 
and Mr. Theodore Schlesinger were unable 
to attend or to be represented.) 
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International Drum Corps Week, 
September 2-9, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKL Mr. Speaker, this Sat- 
urday, September 2, marks the beginning 
of International Drum Corps Week. It 
will be celebrated in all 50 States and 
Canada with parades, concerts, competi- 
tions, and civic and social events paying 
tribute to the thousands of young people 
who are members of these corps. 

Last year, and again at the start of 
the 90th Congress, I introduced a reso- 
lution in this House to allow certain 
drum and bugle corps units selected by 
the President to travel abroad as good- 
will ambassadors under the provisions 
of the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act. 

My own district in Chicago is the 
home of the Cavaliers—a drum and 
bugle corps that has often won recog- 
nition as the best unit in the United 
States. Recently, in Boston, Mass., the 
Cavaliers once again were singled out 
for the national championship award. 

In my travels throughout our country, 
1 have met hundreds of young people 
who devote long hours each week to per- 
fecting their precision and to demon- 
strating the spectacular effectiveness of 
teamwork. They have youth and zest 
and a keen appreciation of what they 
are doing for themselves, their schools 
and their communities. We are proud of 
them. 

On the eve of this week which pays 
public tribute to these youngsters and 
the parents and communities which en- 
courage them, I believe it is proper that 
the Congress take full notice of these 
activities. In an age of rising delin- 
quency, crime rates, tension and civil 
strife, it is reassuring to remember all 
that is right with America. 

Mr. Speaker, following is the language 
of House Resolution 85, my resolution in 
behalf of drum and bugle corps units. 
I would like to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues for I believe it expresses 
the sincere enthusiasm and support we 
all feel for these outstanding young 
people: 

Whereas drum and bugle corps units are 
a typically American institution; and 

Whereas drum and bugle corps units are 
sponsored by schools, various veterans’ groups 
and other patriotic organizations throughout 
the United States and accurately reflect 
American life and institutions; and 

Whereas the boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of drum and bugle corps units are the 
flower of American youth: Patriotic, enthu- 
siastic, physically fit, highly motivated, and 
well trained and disciplined with a respect 
for law and order; and 

Whereas drum and bugle corps units pro- 
vide excellent entertainment which would be 
well received in foreign countries; and 

Whereas the boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of drum and bugle corps units would 
serve effectively as United States ambassadors 
of good will on a people-to-people basis: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
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of Representatives that the President should 
include drum and bugle corps units among 
those groups sent to foreign countries (m- 
cluding the countries of Eastern Europe) 
under the provisions of the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(the Pulbright-Hays Act): It is further 

Resolved, That each year the champion 
drum and bugle corps unit selected at the 
annual convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the champion drum and bugle 
corps unit selected at the annual conyention 
of the American Legion shall be sent as am- 
bassadors of good will to appropriate nations 
to be designated by the Department of State, 
with the time for such trip to be arranged 
with the mutual consent of the winning 
drum and bugle corps and the agency spon- 
soring such a trip: It is further 

Resolved, That such funds as may be nec- 
essary are hereby authorized to be expended 
by the Department of State to pay for all 
travel and lodging for the respective drum 
and bugle corps units sent on such good will 
missions. 


Worker Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to a recent radio interview with 
Walter G. Davis, director of the AFL- 
CIO Department of Education, “worker 
education in the United States is grow- 
ing in scope, size, and effectiveness.” 

I commend the AFL-CIO for its efforts 
in this field. It is through such educa- 
tional programs that the worker, trained 
in yesterday’s schools, can share in to- 
day's advances and participate more 
actively -in collective bargaining, union 
management, and even ‘community ac- 
tion programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of 
our colleagues to this important adult 
education program by inserting in the 
Recorp, at this point, a news release from 
the AFL-CIO on August 16: 

Lason NEWS CONFERENCE 


Worker education in the United States is 
growing in scope, size and effectiveness, an 
AFL-CIO spokesman reported today in a net- 
work radio interview. 

“We have seen real changes of community 
attitudes” and “activation of programs as a 
result—a direct result—of labor education in 
the community,” Walter G. Davis, director of 
the AFI-CIO’s Department of Education, 
noted on Labor News Conference. 

Davis said that during 1967, unionists will 
study subjects ranging from shop steward 
training and collective bargaining to “how to 
be more active in community action proj- 
ects,” at more than 150 union- 
schools and institutes, most of them held on 
university campuses. Enrollment this year is 
expected to top 15,000. 

Subjects taught at the union schools are 
“designed to improve the skills and abilitics 
of these people with respect to the manner 
in which they represent the members of their 
organizations.“ Davis said, noting that they 
“spread through the whole area of concern 
of the labor movement.” 

He pointed out that many of the students 
represent their unions in collective bargain- 
ing sessions. There has been a “step-up in 
the education of management people,“ with 
executives brushing-up on new processes, 
economic trends and developments and other 
subjects, he said. 
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“We think that our people must keep 
abreast or a step ahead of their counterparts 
in industry in the areas they deal in,” he 
emphasized. 

Davis said that while the labor schools are 
conducted for trade unionists, there is really 
no restriction” that would bar employer rep- 
resentatives from the sessions. “We are quite 
objective,” he said, and “we aren't saying 
anything that we wouldn't want manage- 
ment to hear.” He bald that university fac- 
ulty members often attend the courses and 
sometimes serve as instructors when union 
staff people aren't available. 

Reporters questioning Davis on Labor 
News Conference, aired Tuesdays at 7:35 p.m. 
EDT on the Mutual Radio Network, were 
Murray Seeger, economic correspondent for 
Newsweek magazine, and Lee Cohn, business 
and financial reporter for the Washington 
Evening Star. 


Commentator Applauds State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Nation's most knowledgeable commenta- 
tors, Howard K. Smith, has written an 
excellent article praising the work of the 
State Department. 

Frustrated critics often find the State 
Department a convenient whipping boy. 

The State Department cannot measure 
its successes in statistics. Its programs 
may not show instantaneous results in 
our fluid world. Yet it is interesting to 
note that the popularity of the State De- 
partment during President Truman's 
presidency was at its lowest at the 
moment of its greatest accomplish- 
ments—such as the Marshall plan and 
NATO. 

The State Department under Dean 
Rusk is effectively performing its critical 
function of recommending policies to the 
President to meet both long- and short- 
term problems confronting us. 

Its central goal of promoting peace 
through regional cooperation is produc- 
ing heartening results in Asia and Latin 
America. Through Secretary Rusk's open 
forum policy, State Department junior 
officers are being encouraged to submit 
new ideas for policy. 

I wholeheartedly endorse Mr. Smith's 
views on the State Department and un- 
der unanimous consent I insert his ar- 
ticle in the Recor for the perusal of my 
colleagues: 

[From the Boston Globe, Aug. 27, 1967] 
Srarn DEPARTMENT BLOODY, BATTERED 
(By Howard K. Smith) 

If there is anything more battered and 
bloodied than a President in the midst of an 
unpopular war, it is the State Department 
in the midst of any time. Something kind 
ought to be said about it now and then, not 


to soothe the pain, but because there are 
kind things to say, 

Probably the Department's basic problem 
is that it deals with Power. 

In our permissive time, four-letter words 
are gaining acceptance. But the five-letter 
word, Power, is still a dirty word to most 
Americans. There is a feeling that it is like 
sin: you can choose to do it, or not to do It, 
depending on your strength of character. 
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The truth has not been widely grasped 
that we have no choice: we have to use 
Power. i 

It would be truer to say that the State 

partment has the function of threatening 
or promising Power—which is one definition 
or Diplomacy. 

The Power itself resides in the White House 
and the Department of Defense. Thus the 
State Department is in fact required to throw 
its welght around without having much 
Weight to throw. 

Its problem is compounded by the fact 
that it is the only department of government 
Which has no statistics to measure progress 
the way Sec. Wirtz can with unemployment 
Statistics or Sec. McNamara can with almost 
anything. 

Statecraft Is a football game with no clear 

tion time. An act that seems foolish 
today can turn out to look wise a year from 
Row—and foolish five years from then. It is 
hard to say when the results are all in. 

Furthermore the Department is precluded 
from defending itself by the fact that it deals 
With over 100 sovereign nations about whom 
it cannot say harsh truths that might ex- 
Plain away many of its own problems, The 
State Department is thus the ideal target 
for political freebooters who abound not only 
in but in the press and in academe. 

Undoubtedly the stock criticisms are true: 
It is probably overstaffed in some places, 
Pushes too much paper and is often dilatory. 
Possibly some kind of Hoover committee 
Ought to study it for a few years and make 
recommendations. 

But the old caution must be kept In mind; 
reforming the administration of this depart- 
Ment is, as it defenders say, a little like per- 
forming an appendectomy on a man per- 

tly carrying pianos. 
er, reforms would probably not 
much improve its central function of work- 
ing out policies to recommend to the Presi- 
dent, and seeing they are carried out. 

It has actually done this work amazingly 
Well at a time when the established powers— 
Western Europe—have all abdicated, at a 
time when a new aggressive ideology is on 
the move, and at a time when multitudes of 
Peoples with no qualifications for being sov- 
ereign have become sovereign. The world has 

n not merely fluid, it has been ragging 
With riptides. 

It is now widely agreed that it accom- 
Plished marvels In the Truman period with 
the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, 
NATO and Point Four. It is hard to recall 
that, while that was going on, Truman’s 

up Poll rating shrank to half what Jobn- 
son is, and Acheson became an almost un- 
Speakable name. 

What is not widely realized is the fact that 
the Department is still fertile and creative. 
While critics say it should stop being a fire 
department and work out long-range pol- 
icies, that is exactly what it has been doing. 

Its central plan is regional cooperation 
and integration, That process did not exist 
in Asia two years ago, but now it is moving 
ahead. It is moving more rapidly in Latin 
America and less so in Africa. 

What critics fail to take into account 18 
that long-rnage policies are by definition 

range: No sudden glossy triumphs are 
likely. Still, the marked change of mood in 
Southeast Asia in the past two years is some- 
to brag about. 

There is one outrageous point to add: Mr. 
Rusk is a good Secretary of State. He han- 
dies Congressional committees more skill- 
fully than any predecessor I have seen or 
read about. 

He has launched a program called “Open 
Forum” by which any idea for policy from 
the lowliest officer in the Department can 
Teach him for his personal attention. The 
Criticism that he does not come down hard 
on an option, when advising the President, 
ls invalid; when you serve a strong President 
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‘who likes his options left open, that is the 
way to do it. 

When policy is set, with his advice, he 
becomes hard enough. If he did not, he would 
be a badly whipped man about this time 
in his career. 


More Than an Exit From Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Wilbur J. 
Cohen, spoke last Saturday, August 26, 
in my home State of Michigan at the ses- 
quicentennial conference of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's School of Social Work. 
In a widely ranging address, Mr. Cohen 
detailed the progress our people are mak- 
ing—with help from the administration’s 
programs—in their efforts to eliminate 
poverty in this country. 

Since 1965, in just 2 short years, 4.4 
million more Americans have escaped 
from poverty. Today, about 27.5 million 
Americans are still living in poverty, but 
they make up only 15 percent of our pop- 
ulation. And as Mr. Cohen told the so- 
cial work conference: 

By 1970, we can cut the proportion to 10 
percent and in the following decade we can 
eliminate poverty. 


This is phenomonal progress, the re- 
sult of exciting, new approaches to ages- 
old problems. In welfare, we are placing 
greater emphasis on education and train- 
ing as a way out of the poverty trap. In 
health, we are turning to welfare and 
social security as a way of making medi- 
cal care more widely available. In educa- 
tion, we are paying greater attention to 
the economic, social, and health factors 
that are an integral part of the learning 
process. 

As Mr. Cohen said in his speech: 

We are not just seeking exits from poverty, 
despair, disease, ignorance and other social 
wastelands, but access roads to positive en- 
joyment of good health, education, meaning- 
Tul employment and economic security. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the Under 
Secretary for his address and insert it 
in the Recor» so that my colleagues also 
may read it: 

More THAN AN Extr From Poverty 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen) 


America has been a fortunate Nation. Nat- 
ural resources, combined with a highly de- 
veloped technology and the determination of 
the people have brought about luxuries and 
a way of life for most Americans that years 
ago could have been the privilege of only the 
very rich, 

An extended period of unprecedented pros- 
perity has raised family incomes to new 
highs. The majority of people who can and 
want to work are employed, Educational at- 
tainment has steadily increased. Record 
numbers of students are enrolled in colleges 
and universities, Americans are spending 
more for, and hopefully getting, better 
health care. But despite these advances 
about 30 million people live in poverty. The 
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paradox of this poverty in the midst of 
plenty troubles the American conscience. 
And I think that It is a sign of maturity that 
Americans have realized that we cannot be 
content or complacent while a vast number 
of citizens do not share in the gains enjoyed 
by the majority. Thus, we have made a com- 
mitment to do something about poverty— 
abolish it—not just ameliorate it. 

We have witnessed in recent years ‘a re- 
markable transformation in social awareness 
and social thought in the United States. We 
have seen in the last three years more revolu- 
tionary changes in attitudes on fundamental 
issues than occurred in the previous cen- 
tury. Medicare, Pederal Aid to Education, the 
Civil Rights Bill, and the War on Poverty are 
the outgrowth of the significant changes 
that have taken place in the American con- 
science. What has been started in the past 
few years has a tremendous significance for 
our society, our families and for the future. 

There are a number of reasons for the 
shifts in attitudes, but I think that one of 
the most important is the growing concern 
and new awareness of the importance of the 
individual. New attitudes toward human dig- 
nity and the importance of the quality of 
the individual's life are emerging. There are 
determined efforts to strengthen’ and en- 
hance the quality of life by reducing poverty, 
raising educational levels, improving health 
and general welfare. 

This has been an unprecedented period of 
receptivity to social innovations and poli- 
cies—a period of accelerated, intensive in- 
novation, Far reaching social legislation has 
been enacted reflecting the American people's 
desire for equality, opportunity and justice. 

We are trying out many new ideas and new 
methods: 

An all out attack on poverty has begun. 

Community action programs involving the 
poor, themselves, have been inaugurated. 

A successful has been made 
through the “Head Start” program to give 
deprived youngsters a better start in life. 

Legal services have been inaugurated for 
the poor. 

The National Teachers Corps was started 
to bring new teachers and new skills into 
the central cities. ' 

The Appalachian Regional Development 
Act was designed to restore a geographical 
area that had lagged behind the rest of the 
Nation in terms of economic development. 

Aid was provided for elementary and sec- 
ondary education in thousands of school 
districts with high concentrations of low 
income families. 

New community mental health centers 
have been established. à 

Major improvements have been made in 
the vocational rehabilitation programs, 

Through Medicare, millions of aged Amer- 
icans are now getting the medical care they 
need but could not afford in the past. 

A rent supplement program to enable low 
and moderate income families to obtain bet- 
ter housing was started. 

The Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth 
Corps to train youth were established. 

A work-study program to enable youth to 
continue in college was started. 

An adult literacy program to wipe out 
illiteracy was created. 

A policy of making family planning serv- 
ices available to all who desire them was 
initiated, 

A Model Cities program was established to 
try out a comprehensive approach to human 
problems—involving jobs, education, health 
facilities, and housing. 

A Medicaid program was launched in coop- 
eration with the States to enable not only 
the needy aged but every child and youth 
under age 21 whose parents have insufficient 


income to obtain high quality medical 
services. 
These pro and many others I could 


cite—are underway now. They offer exciting 
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new possibilities for tackling difficult and 
persistent problems. But we know that much 
more needs to be done. 

ADDITIONAL STEPS 


The drive to assure every American the 
ood life continues. The momentum has not 
slackened. This year President Johnson 
recommended to the Congress that many 
existing programs be expanded and strength- 
ened, that bold, new programs be developed, 
and that all resources, public and private be 
brought to bear on the persistent problems 
of poverty. He recommended: 

A substantial increase in social security 
benefits. 

The extension of 
beneficiaries. 

Improvements in public assistance to re- 
quire States to pay their full standard of 
need and keep the pricing of the standard 
up-to-date. 

The expansion of child welfare services. 

The extension of maternal and child 
health services. 

Increased funds for vocational rehabill- 
tation. 

Strengthening Head Start and preserving 
its opportunities in a Follow Through pro- 


Medicare to disabled 


gram. 

The establishment of more neighborhood 
health and welfare centers. 

A concentrated employment program using 
all public and private resources to improve 
employment opportunities. 

A rat extermination program. 

These and a number of the President's 
other recommendations to improve health 
and education are designed to strike at the 
very roots of poverty. 

REDUCTION OF POVERTY 

Since 1960 Federal funds for assisting the 
poor have increased 2½ times—from $9.9 
billion to $25.6 billion. In fiscal 1968, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare alone will be spending $16.6 billion on 
programs for the poor. 

The combination of programs to improve 
health, education and welfare and a pros- 
pering economy with high levels of em- 
ployment, have helped bring about partial 
victory in the war on poverty and has en- 
couraged us that if the effort continues we 
can abolish poverty. 

Since 1930 the extent of poverty has de- 
clined from over 40 percent of the popula- 
tion to 16 percent. By 1970, we can cut the 
proportion to 10 percent and in the follow- 
ing decade we can eliminate poverty. 

In 1965 there were 31.9 million people liv- 
ing in poverty. By 1966 the number was re- 
duced to 29.7 million. The number today is 
about 27.5 million. 

STRATEGY AGAINST POVERTY 

If the War on Poverty is to be won, how- 
ever, both short-range and long- tac- 
tics will have to be deployed. It will involve 
providing job opportunities, job preparation, 
adequate income maintenance programs 
and availability of health services. Two years 
ago in a historic speech at Howard Univer- 
sity, President Johnson said: 

“Thus it is not enough to just open the 
gates of opportunity. All our citizens must 
have the ability to walk through those 
gates. 

“We want to go beyond opportunity to 
achievement.” 

We must make breakthroughs on every 
front: education, housing, health, jobs and 
job training, transportation, income mainte- 
nance, and social services. We must deal with 
the whole wide range of human needs if 
people are going to walk through that door of 
opportunity. 

For some of the poor—those who are not 
able to work—the aged and the disabled, for 
example, we must make improvements in 
our social security and public assistance pro- 
grams. They must be assured the right to 
live at á level of human decency and dignity. 
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For those who are unskilled and un- 
schooled, we must help them become edu- 
cated, trained, and self-sufficient. For those 
who are unemployed or underemployed, we 


underway now that 
are directed to the needs of these groups. By 
bullding on them and strengthening them 
and developing new programs to meet new 
problems, the gains that have already been 
made against poverty can be multiplied. 

Yes, in the past few years much has been 
accomplished. Doors of opportunity have been 
opened through which many have walked. 
Yet for reasons too numerous to list, reasons 
such as geographical or social inaccessibility, 
lack of knowledge, distrust or suspicions bred 
from experiences, many others were unable 
to walk through these doors. And bitterness 
comes to the surface when opportunity is so 
near yet so far. 

There must be more than just opportunity. 
Some people must be helped to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities. Much hard work 
Temains to be done if we are to break the 
stubborn heritage of poverty that perpetu- 
ates itself from generation to generation. 


WHO. ARE THE POOR? 


But who are the poor? Whom are we talk- 
ing about? Based on the Social Security 
Poverty Index: 

Twelve and one-half million (43%) are 
children under age 18. 

Another 1% million are young adults, 19 
to 21 years old. 

Five million aged persons are living in 
poverty. 

And if the same relationships hold as for 
1965, about 834 million persons were counted 
poor even though the head of the family was 
employed full time all year. 
= All told the persons in poverty make up 
about 11 million households, or 1 out of 8 
families of 2 or more and 2 out of 5 one per- 
son families. 

Although the present focus of attention is 
on the Negro poor who live in city ghettos, 
the poor are spread throughout the land and 
they are not of one color. In 1964, for exam- 
ple, over half of the poor lived in non-met- 
ropolitan areas. One out of 8 lived on a farm. 
But some of the worst pockets of poverty 
are in those parts of the central cities where 
living costs are highest and where resources 
for aiding the poor are inadequate. As com- 
pared with surrounding suburbs, central 
cities of our metropolitan areas have dispro- 
portionate numbers of the aged poor and of 
children in poor families. For example, with- 
in the central cities, 17 percent of the total 
population is poor. Twenty-seven percent of 
the aged are living in poverty, and 66 percent 
of the individuals living in nonwhite families 
headed by a woman are poor. 

In metropolitan areas there are 10 million 
poor persons in the central cities, while 6 
million live in the surrounding suburbs. It 
is more likely that the head of a family 
living in the city will be out of the labor 
force than the family head living in the 
suburbs. If he is working, the chances are 
greater that we will have a low-skilled, low- 
paid job. 

Nor is the poverty problem a color prob- 
lem. Poverty in the central cities is not re- 
stricted to the non-white population. Over- 
all the white poor outnumber the Negro poor 
in the cities as well as the suburbs. 

While we cannot view the new figures on 
poverty with any complacency, there has 
been considerable progress, although more 
for some groups than others. The sharpest 
declines, however, have been among families 
with a young, white male worker. Increas- 
ingly the poverty roster is becoming hard 
core groups: the aged, families headed by 
a woman and the disabled. 

Poverty has many causes, but we all know 
that the immediate problem is money—not 
enough of it. One of the problems is how do 
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you get more money into the hands of the 
poor: How much money would it take to 
raise poverty stricken people above the level 
of want and despair? Today it would take 
about $113% billion to raise their incomes 
to a level where they could buy the basic 
goods needed for a decent level of living. 
This is about 1.5 percent of the GNP, About 
$2.5 billion could bring all the aged out of 
poverty. 

Granted that you cannot. solve all the 
problems of poverty with money alone, a reg- 
ular income is a prerequisite for good life. 
Continued economic growth and concerted 
efforts to improve education, training, 
health, housing and opportunities which 
promote self-help and motivate those who 
are dependent now to achieve independence, 
will significantly improve the status of many 
younger people, But these factors cannot be 
relied upon to improve the status of those 
groups who cannot work and who make up 
a sizeable proportion of the poor. Here the 
only remedy is an immediate improvement 
in their cash income. Thus, it is imperative 
that we make improvements in the social 
security program and public assistance. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 

What is the biggest anti-poverty program 
we have in this country? The Social Security 
program, of course. 

Social security is one of the most effective 
programs that we have developed to prevent 
poverty in this country. Although the ob- 
jective of social security is much broader 
than just preventing poverty, its actual and 
potential contribution to the war on poverty 
is often overlooked. 

About 8 million people today are kept out 
of poverty by their social security benefits. 
About 5.7 million of them are aged 65 and 
over. Less than one-fourth of the retired aged 
have enough income, other than social se- 
curity, to keep them above the very low 
poverty line of $1,500 for a single person 
and $1,900 for a couple. However, 6.2 million 
aged persons plus another 2.3 million young- 
er beneficiaries are poor despite their social 
security benefits. 

While the total number of the poor have 
been reduced from 39 million in 1959 to 27.5 
million in 1967, the number of aged poor has 
remained almost unchanged. Aged persons 
are the most poverty-stricken age group in 
the Nation, In 1965, for example, 30 percent 
of them were poor as compared with 16 per- 
cent for all other age groups. 

H.R. 12080, passed by the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives on August 15, would result in 
additional social security cash benefit pay- 
ments of $3.2 billion in 1968—an overall in- 
crease in benefits of 14% percent. All the peo- 
ple receiving benefits would get an increase 
of at least 12% percent, with a minimum 
benefit of $50. These increases would help 
to bring 800,000 people out of poverty. 

President Johnson has recommended to 
the Congress that social security benefits be 
increased at least 15 percent, with a mini- 
mum benefit of $70. The President's proposal 
would result in an additional cash benefit 
payment of $4.5 billion—an overall increase 
of 20 percent. No other measure now being 
seriously considered would so quickly and so 
surely cut down the size of the poverty rolls. 
The Administration's proposal in one single 
stroke would raise the incomes of 2.1 mil- 
lion social security beneficiaries and their 
dependents—1.6 mililon of the aged—above 
the poverty line. Passage of the Administra- 
tion's social security proposals would bring 
the number of persons in poverty in the U.S. 
down to 25 million in 1968—a drop of nearly 
14 million persons since 1959. 

In addition, the workers who have not yet 
retired and those present beneficiaries 
would be assured that their income will be 
retained at a reasonably adequate level in 
retirement—that old-age, disability, or death 
will not mean that they or their dependents 
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The President also recommended extension 
Of Medicare to disabled social security ben- 
@ficiaries. The House bill does not include 
this provision. But the disabled are in pretty 
Much the same position as the aged. Most of 
them are dependent on their social security 

fits for their income. They have high 
medical bills and little private health in- 
surance. Their economic situation would be 
Considerably improved if they had Medicare 
Protection. ? 

By continuing to improve the social secu- 
rity program we could eventually assure all 
the aged, disabled and widowed mothers and 
Children a life free from want. 

SOCIAL AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 


The President's proposals to increase social 
Security benefits would significantly reduce 
the number of persons who required public 
assistance. The social security program has 
already demonstrated its effectiveness in re- 
ducing the proportion of old-age assistance 
Teciplents. Both the number of old-age as- 
Sistance recipients and their proportion in 

population group has declined remark- 
ably since 1950. In that year 23 percent of the 
and over group—2.8 million received pay- 
Ments. This year only 11 percent—2.1 mil- 
are receiving them, Next year’s figure 
Could bring the percentage to an all-time 
low of fewer than 10 percent. Part of the 
decline can be attributed to the number of 
aged who are now or will be collecting the 
Socia] security benefits they earned during 
their working careers. 

However, there will still be people who 
Will require public assistance and social and 
Tehabilitation services. In 1967, public as- 
Blstance is the major source of income for 
nearly 8 million persons. Today many of 
these recipients are not being provided even 
& subsistence level of income, As most of us 

know, public assistance programs vary 
Widely from State to State, reflecting not 
Only differences in State capacity to finance 
the programs but differences in State in- 
terest and concern for the needy. Although 
the States are required to set assistance 
Standards for needy persons which they use 
to determine eligibility—they need not make 
assistance payments on the basis of these 
standards. 


An Administration proposal would elim!- 
nate this situation. States would be required 
to meet the need in full as they determine 
it in their own assistance standards. States 
Would eliminate all regulations which pre- 
Vent a needy individual from receiving a 
Payment which meets his need as the State 
determines it. The proposal would also fur- 

require States beginning July 1, 1968, 
to annually review their assistance stand- 
@rds to take account of cost of living in- 
creases that occur. 

Needs should be adequately met not only 
in terms of assistance amounts but also in 
roin of availability for those who require 


A number of changes should be made in 
the public assistance programs to reduce 
dependency and encourage self-sufficiency. 
The Administration proposed, and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, incorporated in 
H.R. 12080, provisions to train more parents 
on public assistance for productive work 
With appropriate safeguards; raise the in- 
Centives of welfare reciplents to increase job 
earnings; provide more and better day care 
for the children of working mothers. 

Although we have reservations about some 
of the new provisions in the bill, passed by 

House of Representatives, I do believe 
that provisions which, in general, help the 
Individual to become self-sufficient are a 
good step in the right direction. Based on 
the work experience programs that have 

operating for several years, we have 
every reason to believe that there are many 
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individuals who want to be and can be 
trained and employed. During a three month 
period last year 2,000 AFDC cases (represent- 
ing 10,400) persons were closed because re- 
cipients got jobs after participating in a 
public assistance work and training program. 

Disability and dependency often go to- 
gether, also. There are millions suffering 
from disabilities who are unable to support 
themselves but who could become self-sup- 
porting through vocational rehabilitation, 
Last year 173,000 handicapped persons were 
rehabilitated into employment. Three- 
fourths of the rehabilitated were not work- 
ing when they entered the program, while 
others had only marginal or part-time jobs. 
Expansion of the vocational rehabilitation 
program could be expected to reap high re- 
turns in relation to expenditures. Present 
estimates indicate that nearly 4 million peo- 
ple need vocational rehabilitation services if 
they are to become employable. Obviously 
we still have a major task ahead of us if we 
are to reach and restore those who need help. 
Many of these people are the most disadvan- 
taged in our society, We must give them a 
program which gives them the dignity that 
comes from work, and the self respect that 
comes from personal independence. Past ex- 
perience shows that his can be done. Persons 
rehabilitated in 1963 were earning income at 
the rate of $47 million a year before rehabili- 
tation, a year after rehabilitation their earn- 
ings reached $238 million. 

This year the Administration proposed a 
number of steps to strengthen programs for 
restoring the disabled, who make up a size- 
able percent of the total number in poverty. 

Improvements in social security and as- 
sistance and rehabilitation programs are im- 
mediate steps that can be taken to improve 
the plight of many of the poor. 

INTERRELATED APPROACH 


Growing recognition of the close correla- 
tion of poverty, low educational attainment, 
poor health, dilapidated housing, lack of 
family planning information and services 
have resulted in a new approach to these 
problems. The old Band-Aid treatment no 
longer works. We have learned that education 
alone is not the answer. Education offers 
little to those who are prevented by disa- 
bility or disease from using it to achieve 
economic security. By itself education offers 
little to those whose family and community's 
orientation places no premium on what can 
be tomorrow because it is concerned solely 
with today. 

We have learned that the development of 
Modern medical techniques means little to 
those who could benefit from them but do 
not either because of ignorance or poverty. 

But the lessons we have learned have been 
translated into new approaches. 

In welfare, we are placing greater emphasis 
on education and training as a way out of 
the poverty trap, 

In health, we have turned to welfare and 
social security as a way of making medical 
care more widely available. 

In education, we are paying greater atten- 
tion to the economic, social and health fac- 
tors that are an integral part of the learning 
process. 

On August 15, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare announced a major 
realignment of Federal welfare, rehabilitation 
and social service programs. The new reorga- 
nization reflects the recognition of the neces- 
sity of a unified approach to the problems 
of needy Americans by combining income 
support and social service and rehabilitation 
programs that many families need. The new 
agency, the Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, will carry out the functions of the for- 
mer Welfare Administration, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, the Adminis- 
tration on Aging and the Mental Retarda- 
tion Division of the Public Health Service. 
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CONCLUSION 

The war on poverty will not be won over- 
night. But it can be won. We have come to 
view each member of society as important, 
not only to himself but to the well-being of 
the society. Our obligation is to assure and 
expand human freedom. We are deeply com- 
mitted not only to secure political freedom 
for all people but to secure other basic free- 
dom as well: freedom from want, from injus- 
tice, from indignity and despair. We seek the 
good life for ourselves and our children, We 
are not just seeking exits from poverty, de- 
spair, disease, ignorance and other social 
wastelands, but access roads to positive en- 
joyment of good health, education, meaning- 
ful employment and economic security. 

It is true that not all of our citizens have 
gained access to these components of the 
good life, but I am confident that if each of 
us works a little harder to help the poverty 
stricken onto those roads, the poor will not 
always be with us. 


The Canadian Centennial and Voyageur 
Canoe Pageant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on Labor 
Day, September 4, the city of Montreal 
will welcome to its shores 91 hardy men 
in 10 North“ canoes, representing the 
10 provinces of Canada, in a celebration 
marking the end of a more than 3,000 
mile trek in honor of the Canadian cen- 
tennial and the legendary Voyageur tra- 
dition. 

The journey of these dauntless 20th 
century Voyageurs, who themselves are 
of Olympic caliber and whose exploits are 
of heroic proportions, commemorates 
both a memorable date in the history 
of the Americas—the independence of 
Canada in 1867—and the colorful fur 
trade era whose epic story has linked our 
two nations in a common bond of eco- 
nomic progress, international friendship, 
and national destiny. 

Starting from the western slopes of 
the Canadian Rockies, deep in the heart- 
land of the North American Continent, 
these modern day Voyageurs, under the 
leadership of Chief Voyageur W-H.V. 
“Bill” Matthews, followed the route of 
John MacDonnel of the Northwest Co., 
retracted the footsteps of the legendary 
MacKenzie, relived the experiences of 
the great Canadian fur traders such as 
Thompson, La Salle, and Radisson— 
linking East with West, the past with 
the present, and the United States with 
Canada, 

While the events of Canada’s centen- 
nial celebration and this unusual Voy- 
ageur canoe pageant will be permanently 
recorded in Canadian history, I earnestly 
feel that the 100th anniversary of our 
Canadian neighbors and the story of this 
incredible cross-continental journey over 
the ageless water route called “The Voy- 
ageur Highway” should be given recog- 
nition here and called to the attention 
of all Americans. For the fur trade was 
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Canada’s principal molding influence 
and it was the intrepid Voyageur who, 
perhaps more than any other figure, en- 
dowed our two nations with a common 
historical legacy and cultural pride. 

MINNESOTA: VOYAGEUR LINK WITH CANADA 


I have the honor to note that the only 
place on this 3,283-mile water journey 
where the canoeists touched U.S. terri- 
tory is in my Northeastern Minnesota 
congressional district where, in impres- 
sive festivities, they were welcomed at 
International Falls; Crane Lake; Ely, in 
the heart of the Superior National For- 
est; and Grand Portage—the “Great 
Carrying Place”—the bustling, 18th cen- 
tury fur trading post on the western 
shores of Lake Superior. 

Few of us realize that the Voyageur 
tradition reaches far back in the history 
of the North American Continent, even 
beyond our own American Revolution, 
into the late 17th century. Few of us 
realize the widespread impact of the 
Voyageurs on our every day life until we 
recall the French place names of Duluth, 
named after Greysolon Sieur du Luth, 
Fond du Lac, the end of the lake, and 
Grand Marais, the great marsh land. 
The principal thoroughfares in Minne- 
sota’s largest city—Hennepin, Nicollet, 
Marquette, La Salle—all bear the im- 
print of the Voyageurs. Even Minne- 
sota’s largest county and one of our 
principal rivers were named by the Voy- 
ageurs in honor of St. Louis of France. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing articles that bring to life the his- 
tory of the Voyageurs and sum up the 
exciting adventures of their present day 
descendants: 

DESTINY OF THE VOYAGEURS 
(By Hugo Skrastins) ; 

In the annals of North American history 
some of the most colorful pages belong to 
the Voyageurs. Theirs was the time when the 
white man had already established himself 
on the Atlantic seaboard and the new colo- 
nies saw their first economic boom. For more 
than two hundred years, a lively fur trade 
was the mainspring of the growing economy 
of the American continent. 

If by now the term Voyageur has come to 
mean anyone in the long of trad- 
ers, explorers and missionaries who took to 
their canoes to go West among the Indians, 
formerly the word applied only to the canoe- 
men themselves, usually of French descent, 
coming from among the settlers of Quebec 
and Montreal. They could be recognized by 
their dress, which included a red or blue 
woolen cap, a bright sash and the inevitable 
white clay pipe, The Voyageurs were gay, ad- 
venturous and great lovers of song. They 
were stalwart and necessarily experts in 
handling their craft. The large “Montreal” 
canoes sometimes required a crew of sixteen, 
and the fate of men and boat depended on 
the strength, skill and nerve of the bowsman 
and steersman. When shooting the rapids, a 
single misjudged stroke of the paddle, a turn 
missed by a split second could send the ca- 
noe crashing on an underwater rock. 

The craft of the Voyageur was the unique 
birch bark canoe which made possible the 
navigation of the various waterways to the 
interior, The canoes were made of strips of 
yellow birch bark, sewn together with fine 
spruce roots, stretched over a framwork of 
white cedar and calked“ with melted pine 
gum. No nails were used—canoe-building 
was an art found and perfected by the In- 
dians who frequently built them for the 
Voyageurs as well. 
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Traders and explorers followed the same 
Waterways and portages that the natives 
had used for centuries before the white man 
had set foot on the new continent. Event- 
ually, the traders built forts near Indian vil- 
lages in order to winter close to the source of 
the furs, and thus colonization of the inter- 
ior began. 

The main route of the fur trade led from 
Montreal to Grand Portage on the north 
shore of Lake Superior and thence west, 
branching out in several directions. Lachine, 
near Montreal, was the starting point of all 
canoes. Loaded with trading goods, they 
left in the spring and reached Grand Portage 
in July. There they were met by the smaller, 
six-man North“ canoes arriving from the 
interior with the furs obtained from the 
Indians. At Grand Portage, cargoes were 
exchanged: goods from Montreal would con- 
tinue west in the North“ canoes while the 
“Montreal” canoes would turn back loaded 
with furs. 

In later days, when fur trade was taken 
over by the British and Americans, the Voya- 
geurs still continued their work as before 
because they could not be surpassed. Tough 
and gallant at the same time, they got along 
with the Indians, knew their language and 
frequently settled in spots they had eyed 
while passing by in their canoes. White 
women were not available; the Voyageurs 
often married Indian girls and became the 
first settlers of the interior. Their presence 
can still be discerned in the many French 
names of Midwestern lakes, rivers and towns. 

The Voyageur days are shown with his- 
torical accuracy in the works of artists who 
witnessed the event with their own eyes. 
Cornelius Krieghoff painted many portraits 
of the Voyageurs, Frances Ann Hopkins 
created the most colorful and dramatic 
scenes of the past, and William Armstrong 
has left pictures which with great accuracy 
document the events and places. 

(Following are the texts which accompany 
the beautiful photographs in Mr, Skrastins’ 
masterful pictorial account of the Voya- 


geurs:) — $ 

“A portrait of a Voyageur” by Cornelius 
Krieghoff shows the colorful cap and clay 
pipe which were indispensable to the Voya- 
geurs. The town of Montreal, from which 
the main trade route led West, was depicted 
by Frances Ann Hopkins. The same artist 
captured the surprisingly beautiful scenery 
in the painting, “Canoe Proceeding along 
High Rocky Cliffs.” 

“Pulling Canoe" by Frances Ann Hopkins— 
The Voyageurs sometimes had a difficult time 
getting to territories where. furs were in 
abundance, First to barter for furs with 
natives were the French, subsequently 
crowded out by the British, while the Ameri- 
cans entered the fleld last. The enterprise was 
very profitable, and competition often so 
tough that bloody skirmishes were not infre- 
quent. 

“The Explorers“ Camp“ by Frances Ann 
Hopkins—Oyernight, canoes were taken out 
of the water; turned over, they provided 
shelter in case of rain for Voyageurs and 
their goods. 

“Portaging” by Cornelius Krieghoff—aAll 
the waterways and portages had been dis- 
covered by the Indians long before the ar- 
rival of the white man. The use to which a 
canoe was to be put determined its size: 
the largest, meant for the great lakes and 
wide rivers, was the “Montreal” canoe, up to 
forty feet long and capable of carrying a 
cargo of five tons of furs and people. 

“Lake Superior” by William Arms 
The main route of the Voyngeurs led by 
the north shore of Lake Superior. The strains 
of their French folk tunes, sunk 


middle of the last century when the fur 
trade ended. 

“Fort Williams” by William Armstrong— 
Seen here as it was in the 1870's, this town 
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owes its establishment to the fur trade. In 
pursuing their main object—beaver, otter, 
mink and many other furs—the Voyageurs 
brought many changes along the trade 
routes. 

“Dogsled” by Paul Kane—In winter, travel 
was maintained with the help of dog teams 
and snowshoes. The fur traders built their 
forts near their source of furs—the Indian 
encampments. Most of the tracing with the 
Indians took place in winter. 

“Bufalo Hunt“ by George .Catlin—Buffa- 
loes were hunted by the Plains Indians who 
used the meat for food and the hides for 
clothing and tepees. Dried buffalo meat, 
called pemmican, was also an item of trade 
with the Voyageurs who regarded it as a 
great delicacy on canoe trips, 

“Settlers” by Cornelius Krieghoff—The 
first settlers of the Middle West were the 
Voyageurs who took Indian girls for their 
Wives. In the beginning they lived like the 
Indians, trapping, hunting and gathering 
wild berries. 


From the Duluth News Tribune, 
July 23, 1967) 
Mopknx Voraceurs Lean, HARDY BREED OF 
ADVENTURERS 
(By Raymond E. Naddy) 

The haze was still on Gunflint Lake Friday 
morning when the 10 North canoes repre- 
senting the provinces of Canada moved on 
down the lake with the flashes of paddles in 
the sunlight revealing a remarkable cadence. 

Across the quiet waters of Gunflint we 
could hear the cadence call of a steersman, 
Siro Huh! Huh!” echoing through the 

The voyageurs, taking part in a 3,283-mile 
canoe pageant of Expo 67, aro no phonies. 
They are lean, hard and tough. 

Saving already traveled 1,800 miles from 
Rocky Mountain House in the Canadian 
Rockies, Gunlint Lake was a breeeze for 
oen, There was scarcely a ripple on the 

e. 
dee 3 a few weeks earlier had come 
erous Lake Winnipegoosis of 
Manitoba with a northerly wind ripping up 
white caps 10 feet high and shot countless 
Tapids in scores of legendary rivers. 

They have passed places at the foot of 
rapids and on long, back-breaking portages 
where crude wooden crosses, long since 
Weathered to dust, where hunderds of voya- 
geurs found their final resting places, 

Death often came in the rapids where en- 
tire parties were lost or on the portage trails 
where men often died of heart attacks or 
strangulated hernia under the 180-pound 
plus loads they carried. 

But Gunflint Lake this day was a plenio. 

Coming off Gunflint into North Lake the 
See 9 the length of the lake, 

“Height of Land“ portage 
leading to South Lake. 

It was here that the travelers were initiated 
into the elite 


honor of the occasion, a tradition even then. 

It was obvious here, however, that these 
modern voyageurs preferred oranges and cans 
of fruit juice, a luxury their counterparts of a 
century and more ago never dreamed of. 

Slightly more than an hour after the cere- 
monies the men were to get a test to sce if 
they were Nor’westers for real. 

This came when they arrived at the head 
of Stairway Portage from Rose Lake into 


This portage is a quarter-mile long and 
most of it is at about the steepest angle one 
can imagine and still be able to climb. 

And it wasnt voyageur songs the men were 
as they guided their 25-foot north 
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canoes around massive boulders, slipping on 
the pine duff under foot, banging against 
great pines and feeling the slap of a branch 
across a sunburned face. 

It was strictly cussing in colorful English 
and French. 

The rapport and good natured kidding dis- 
&ppeared on the man-killing Stairway Por- 
tage. There the jibes and teasing turned into 
threats of broken arms and heads. 

The men who rode the crests of Lake Win- 
nipeg and shot the smashing rapids of the 
Athabaska stood in awe at Stairway Portage. 

The portage, however, was not without its 
Tewards. Only a few of the men who carried 
their canoes and gear across did not return 
for a look at the portage from the top or 
to look at the spectacular water falls of Rose 
Lake, a few feet off the trail. 

There on the portage, amid the heady 
Smells of balsam and cedar, the men earned 
the right to call themselves Northwesters. 

And there, to, at the end of the portage, 
With the sun glistening on Duncan Lake 
ahead of them, they could feel the cool breeze 
of Lake Superior toward which they have 
been heading for so many hundreds of miles. 

At 6 p.m. today the voyagers will see Lake 
Superior, many for the first time in their 
lives, when they complete another back- 

portage, a nine-miler, into Grand 
Portage itself. 

From there, there is another 1,500 miles to 
Montreal and Expo 67, the end of a long 
Journey. 

Watching the men move down the lake one 
Suddenly became aware of the great number 
of them. 

Their movements have become so organized 
and disciplined there was no confusion. 

And each man of the party knew what he 
had to do and did it. The movement of the 
Party through the area, likewise, was not 
Without its planning and organization. 

For months members of various North 
Shore civic and community groups joined 
With the Gunfiint Trail Association and 
US. Forest Service and planned activities 
throughout the area to celebrate the arrival 
and the passing of the voyagers. 

The teamwork and the efforts of many in- 
dividuals on this side of the border earned 
the and heartfelt thanks of those 
friends on the other side. 


Dr. John L. Taylor 
SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, like 
Many of my colleagues who have served 
on the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, I was shocked and saddened 
to learn of the untimely death of Dr. 
John L. Taylor, the committee's staff 
consultant on territorial and Indian 
Affairs. 

While serving as U.S. Representative 
on the U.N. Trusteeship Council in 1961, 
I had the pleasure of making a visit to 
the Pacific Trust Territory with Jack 
Taylor. I learned what a warm wonder- 
ful human being he was and how widely 
beloved he was in Micronesia. 

In his quiet and unassuming way, he 
Was always ready and able to serve the 
interests of the committee and of the 
comittee’s clients effectively and self- 
lessly. He will be sorely missed. 
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I join my colleagues in extending my 
deepest sympathy to his wife and five 
children. 


Wendell Phillips Dodge and “The Mirror 
of the Century” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent, Wendell Phillips Dodge, 
historian, explorer, and raconteur, has 
written a review to be published in Voy- 
ages and Discoveries of a book entitled 
“The Mirror of the Century.” 

The review itself has special value as 
a historical record taking us back to the 
time before Mr. Dodge acted as press rep- 
resentative for the famous producer 
David Belasco, and including references 
to such significant literary items and 
people as Sherlock Holmes and E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. 

I know that my colleagues will find 
the review of great interest and I am 
pleased to bring it to their attention: 

“THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY” 

(The Strand Magazine, 1891-1950, by Regi- 
nald Pound (A. S. Barnes and Co., Inc., 
Cranberry, New Jersey, 1967) ) 

(Reviewed, with reminiscences, by Wendell 
Phillips Dodge, FR. G.., American Editor of 
The Strand Magazine and The Wide World 
Magazine and Regular Contributor to The 
Strand in London, beginning in 1910.) 

The same year, 1915 that this book re- 
viewer became American editor of the two 
widely read publications of the great pub- 
lishing house of George Newnes, Limited, of 
London, The Strand Magazine and The Wide 
World Magazine, he also became a profes- 
sional member of the famous “The Lambs” 
theatrical club in New York. 

This is the way that great newspaper edi- 
tor of the famous The Atlanta Constitution, 
Clark Howell, Sr., long a director of The As- 
sociated Press, began an editorial in its issue 
of March 18, 1915: “An event of importance 
in the literary and dramatic world is the 
announcement that Wendell Phillips Dodge, 
general press representative of David Belasco, 
has also been made the American editor of 
The Strand Magazine and The Wide World 
Magazine. He is to be the sole representative 
in this country of the Messrs. George Newnes, 
Limited, publishers of London. To be press 
mouthpiece of David Belasco, who is sharply 
silhouetted as the greatest of the drama pro- 
ducers of America, is in itself a singular dis- 
tinction, and argues rare equalities of judg- 
ment, training, ability and experience. Add 
to this the American editorship of these two 
widely-read magazines and Mr. Dodge be- 
comes a character almost unique in publi- 
cation and theatrical circles in this country. 
It takes a big and a versatile man to hold 
two such positions. ...” 

It was “The Strand” that introduced Sir 


entific and other writers of wide repute “The 
Strand“ brought out were the works of H. G. 
Wells and on down the years Sir 
Spencer Churchill, who first wrote for “The 
Strand“ in 1901, This was an article headed 
“The Most Sensational Motor Ride,” under 
the pseudonym of “Winston Spencer.” 
Curiously, the young at age eighty-three 
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reviewer of this new book first met Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, creator of “Sherlock 
Holmes,” and also Sir George Newnes, Edi- 
tor and Publisher of The Strand Magazine, 
that same year of 1901, The then eighteen- 
year-old Wendell Phillips Dodge was on his 
way to explore in the Holy Land, the Near 
East and Middle East. His father, Arthur 
Pillsbury Dodge, founder-publisher of three 
outstanding literary and historical maga- 
zines in Boston, Massachusetts—The New 
England Magazine, The Bay State Monthly, 
and The Granite State Monthly, all having 
as Editor-in-Chief that famous author of 
“The Man Without A Country,” Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, had written to a charming 
London hostess, Mrs. Thornburgh Cropper, 
of his son’s arrival there in mid-September, 
and she graciously invited our present book 
reviewer to dinner in her town house. 
Chatting with Sir George Newnes, who 


grevink, who was endeavoring to raise funds 
for an exploration expedition that was to 
make history. It was one of the earliest expe- 
ditions to be made to the Ross Sea in the 
Antarctic, It turned out to be one of th 

epoch-making Antarctic expeditions, 
celebrated Belgica Expedition, under Lieu- 
tenant Adrien de Gerlache, of the Belgian 
Navy. Included were two famous Arctic and 
Antarctic explorers, the Norwegian Roald 
Amundsen, as First Mate, and Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, American, as surgeon, anthropolo- 
gist, and photographer. This was in 1899, and 
later Amundsen was to discover the South 
Pole, and Dr. Cook the North Pole. It was 
Dr. Cook who devised a way to free the ship 
Belgica from many months being frozen in 
the crushing Antarctic ice-pack by dynamit- 
ing an open channel of water ahead of it, 
saying the lives of all members of the expedi- 
tion. Amundsen wrote of Dr. Cook: “We shall 
always honor Dr. Frederick A. Cook as the 
first man at the geographical North Pole of 
the Earth. It was a pity that Peary should 
besmirch his beautiful work by circulating 
outrageous accusations against a competitor 
who had won the battle in open field. 

“Upright, honorable, capable and con- 
scientious in the extreme; such is the mem- 
ory we retain of Frederick A. Cock. I would 
trust no other man as I trust him.” (Amund- 
sen's book, “The South Pole,” 1912). 

For a young embryo explorer this dinner 
must have been an Inspiring occasion, in- 
deed. Dodge's article for “The Strand” ap- 
pearing in its March, 1910 issue was entitled 
“The Hand of the Actor,” and told how the 
human hands really act. It was amply and 
well illustrated with photographs 
the difference between the hand acting and 
mere gestures. Then followed several articles 
by Dodge, such as one on “David Belasco, 
Wizard of the Theatre,” and two first “au- 
thorized” contributions, “The New York 
Stock Exchange and Wall Street,“ and “The 
New York Yacht Club and the America’s 
Cup.” 

Another article written by Dodge for “The 
Strand” that attracted wide attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic was his “Anchor- 
ing A Skyscraper.” Written from actual facts 
and figures obtained from The Foundation 
Company of America, this article told how 
all high buildings erected below Union 
Square literally had to be “anchored” to bed- 
rock because of the unusual features of the 
soll, silt and sand, often including quick- 
sand, on Manhattan Island. A little above 
Union Square bed-rock is found right at the 
street level, and the tall tower of the Metro- 
politan Life Building needed no excavation 
other than for its sub-basement. But the 
ioundations for the Singer Building on lower 
Broadway had to be sunk and “anchored” 
to bed-rock eighty feet below street level. 
For the Woolworth Building a little to the 
north its foundations had to be sunk some 
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130 feet below street level before bed-rock 
Building, near City Hall, 


because of the presence of quick-sand, 

Also described in his article, “Anchoring 
A Skyscraper,” Dodge told of the unique 
foundations for the Pulitzer-World Building 
in Park Row at the entrance to Brooklyn 
Bridge. This was New York's first sky- 
scraper” and its construction engineers also 
ran into a large quick-sand area, They were 
obliged to sink inverted arches in order to 
permit the weight of the building to sink 
evenly a little over the years, without causing 
any cracks in the bullding. At the time 
Dodge was a on The Evening World 
in 1906 the World Bullding had sunk, evenly, 
nearly three feet since it was built in the 
mid-Eighteen "Eighties. It suffered no cracks, 
not even in the plaster of rooms on its vari- 
ous floors! 


Incidentally, Wendell Phillips Dodge had 
been a civil engineer himself, and was a 
transitman with the Subway Rapid Transit 
Construction Company, working on the re- 
construction of the first East River tunnel 
to be dug. It was from The Battery, Man- 
hattan, to the foot of Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn. In its construction the heading of 
the tunnel got out of alignment under the 
river-bed about midstream, and had to be 
moved over in construction to meet the other 
end of the tunnel being bored through in 
the opposite direction. It was a most unusual 
enginecring feat, and Dodge was glad of this 
opportunity to work under such a situation. 

One other feature article series the dis- 
tinguished editor of The Strand” commis- 
sioned Dodge to write bore the prophetic 
title of “The United States of Europe.” A 
preliminary introductory article was written 
by Dodge and set up in type and mailed to 
numerous heads of State throughout Europe 
and the United Kingdom, and to a few per- 
sons high in the United States, for their 
views. Many favorable replies were received 
from Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, Sir 
Edward Grey, Britain's Foreign Minister; 
Winston Churchill, Jules Henri Poincaré, of 
France: as well as from the last of the Czars 
of all the Russias, Nicholas II.; and the 
soon to become Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, David Lloyd George, as well as from 
none other than Georges Eugene Clemen- 
ceau, Premier of France. As Fate would have 
it, these two statesmen, Clemenceau, known 
as “The Tiger,” and Lloyd George were to 
defeat President Woodrow Wilson's very sim- 
ilar grandiose plan for what eventually be- 
came the League of Nations in 1920, for the 
presorvation of world peace, only to be dis- 
solved in 1946, leaving some of its shreds to 
be woven into the fabric of the present 
United Nations. 

As ths American editor of “The Strand” 
Dodge was carrying on its great tradition 
stemming from Sir George Newnes’ sagacity 
and its great forerunner authors Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, H. G. Wells, W. W. Jacobs, Max 
Pemberton, Jerome K. Jerome, A. E. W. Ma- 
son, Anthony Hope, A. M. Williamson, Baron- 
ess Orczy, P. G. Wodehouse, Sir Winston 
Churchill, and many other great literary 
“stars” on the world stage of dramatic events. 
But World War I. was to put an end to the 
American “Strand,” and the German aerial 
bombing of London to destroy much of “The 
Strand's” records, most of which Uterally 
were sent up in flame and smoke from the 
even more severe aerial bombings of World 
War II. 

Before many years more “The Strand” it- 
self ended its enviable career among publi- 
cations with a history long to be 
and cherished. 

This unique in more ways than usual book 
review follows: 

The Mirror of the Century—The Strand. 
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Magazine, 1891-1950, by Reginald Pound (A. 
S. Barnes and Co., Inc., Cranberry, New Jer- 
sey, publishers, 1967) is of only 200 pages. 
Its full story easily should require from 5,000 
te 10,000 pages. However, even so this book is 
packed like sardines with the literary and 
human interest history that tells a great deal 
about a magazine familiar to two or more 
generations of readers in every part of the 
English-speaking world. It gives much in- 
terestingly told “facts and fancies” about 
and concerning numerous famous authors 
who made history and gave much pleasure 
to countless readers everywhere. 

In particular, the author's chapter headed 
“Triviality Makes News" tells of Sir George 
Newnes’ vastly popular weekly, “Tid-Bits,” 
started in 1881 (October 22, 1881) that in- 
augurated a new era in journalism that 
quickly spread to the United States. Its six- 
teen pages printed on green paper, without 
cover, no illustrations, no advertisements, be- 
fore the year was out became an enormous 
success. It bore such single-line headings 
as “How Our Queen Was Wooed,” “A Strange 
Hobby,” “Ancedotes of Gamblers,” “Curious 
Epitaphs,” “A Runaway Train.“ and so on. 

The book being reviewed provides us with 
another bit of history that Newnes was the 
first periodical publisher to apply shop win- 
dow-dressing techniques to his circulation 
campaigns, An early publishing “showman” 
was he. Another stunt of his was the an- 
nouncement of a hidden treasure” hunt for 
five hundred gold sovereigns buried at a site 
in the Hertfordshire countryside, indicated 
by clues scattered through a “Tid-Bits” serial 
story. The author of this entertaining book 
sets forth: e gods!’ exclaimed a writer 
in the Caxton Magazine, ‘If there had been 
no Tid-Bits, it is likely there would have 
been no Dally Mail, no Daily Express!“ 

R. A. Scott James wrote in “The Influence 
of the Press“ (1913) : “ "Tid-Bits’ marked the 
commencement of a new era in the history of 
the English Press and the English nation.” 

This book author sets forth: Newnes's 
earnest personal attitude was expressed in 
his scrutiny of every line printed in his paper, 
down to the joke ‘fillers’ at the foot of the 
columns, His last-minute censorship was a 
trial to the staff, anxious about press time. 
He blue-pencilled a query about kissing in 
public, writing against it on a page proof: 
Wo should avoid any subject that may have 
an injurious effect on our readers’.” What ho, 
these sexy teen-age days—and nights! 

W. T. Stead, his term as editor of the “Pall 
Mall Gazette” coming to an end, was the first 
editor of which was to become “The Strand 
Magazine.” But when he proposed to print a 
letter from Mrs. Annie Besant, the noted 
Theosophist, Newnes feared it might be in- 
jurious, and addressed the great Stead: 
“There is one kind of journalism which di- 
rects the affairs of nations. It makes and 
unmakes Cabinets. It upsets governments, 
builds up navies and does many other great 
things. It is magnificent. That is your 
journalism.” 


1 

H. Greenough Smith had quickly succeeded 
W. T. Stead as editor of “The Strand,” and 
remained its editor for almost half a century. 
My personal dealings were entirely with him, 
except for those of a strictly business nature, 
as besides being the American editor of The 
Strand Magazine“ and The Wide World Mag. 
azine,” I was the sole American representa- 
tive of Georges Newnes, Limited, and thus 
represented their celebrated authors in the 
matter of American publications rights, My 
“boss” in this instance was Francis R. Grier- 
son, General Manager of George Newnes, 
Limited in London. 

One of Reginald Pound's most picturesque 
“human interest” touches in one chapter 
tells how the Prince of Wales, later King Ed- 
ward VII, was a familiar figure in the parlia- 
mentary precincts for fully twenty-five years, 
and once was forced to leave the gallery 
under the “No strangers” rule. This occur- 
rence, along with numerous others over the 
years beginning in the early ‘Eighties, was 
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reported in From Behind the Speaker's 
Chair,” Sir Henry Lucy's monthly article for 
“The Strand.” Similar articles by Lucy ap- 
peared in the Daily Telegraph (London) 
under the general title, “Under the Clock; 
By One of the Hands.“ Also, Lucy wrote an- 
other series in Punch purporting to be from 
“Toby, M. P.“ 

Writes the author of “Mirror of the Cen- 
tury—The Strand Magazine, 1891-1950“: 
“From ‘Behind the Speaker’s Chair’, his (Sir 
Henry Lucy) monthly article for “The 
Strand,” was suggested by Newnes over the 
dinner table... His success was in his 
ability to present Parliament as a continuing 
pageant in the life of the nation. He wrote 
neither as political analyst nor interpreter 
but as a journalist whose facile pen was 
governed by a strong sense of the historical 
past. He had Defoe's gift for seizing on vivid, 
relevant detalis. ... He told readers of The 
Strand’ that the House of Lords was ordi- 
narily a place of deadly dullness.” 

Continuing with an insight almost akin to 
Lucy's table-turning and “Conan Doyle and 
the Fairies,” one of this new book's utterly 
delightful chapters, the reader should do 
more than skim through his chapter ten, 
headed “Famous ‘Strand’ Story Tellers.” It 
might be well to suggest that our university 
and college literature classes be given as 
“must” reading this book on “The Strand 
Magazine.” 

This new book contains a lovely and thor- 
oughly entertaining account of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, who contributed coplously to 
“The Strand” between the two World Wars. 
Take this, for instance: “Applying business 
methods to literature, he (“Oppy”), settled 
down to write two novels a year by dictating 
an average of 4,000 words a day, four days a 
week. He kept it up for thirty years, during 
most of which he lived in style on the Riviera, 
He never sketched a plot. He decided on two 
or three characters and set them working out 
their own fortunes according to the formula: 

Our deeds will follow from afar, 

What we have been makes us what we are. 

Chapter Four of the book under considera- 
tion tells how “The Strand” had its begin- 
nings, which should interest everyone in 
these days of fast disappearing newspapers 
and magazines trying to keep track of pub- 
lications of yesteryear. It was the celebrated 
W. T. Stead, then editor of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, who suggested that Newnes bring out 
a magazine which would do for educated 
readers what his Tid-Bits“ did for “the 
common man.” Stead was thinking way 
ahead to what we now have In “The Read- 
er's Digest,” it would seem—only more than 
that. He suggested it be named “The Six- 
penny Magazine: A Review of Reviews.” With 
Newnes’ backing the first issue reached the 
bookstalls in January, 1890, without the six- 
penny appellation, which Newnes blue-pen- 
ciled, A learned professor alluded to it as 
“Stead's boiled magazine.“ However, the 
Archbishop of York, Cardinal Manning, Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Tennyson heartily received it. Then 
Stead proposed to print a letter from Mrs. 
Annie Besant, already referred to. Newnes 
feared that it would “shut the Review out of 
numberless homes.” Soon Stead and Newnes 
parted company, and my fine old “Strand” 
chief, H. G h Smith became the long- 
time editor of “The Strand,” coming from the 
editorial staff of “Temple Bar,” one of Lon- 
don's older and stodgier magazines. 

Newnes changed the name to “The Strand 
Magazine,” ordering its famous cover design 
showing the church towers of St. Clement 
Danes. and Mary-le-Strand, top hats, radial 
telegraph wires, newsboy, hansomecab, big 
round gas globe pendent from No. 339 Strand, 
at the corner of Burleigh Street. It was made 
by a freelance artist, G. H. Haire, later one 
of the founders of the London Sketch Club. 

Writes Reginald Pound: ‘Tid-Bits’ iden- 
tified Newnes with the broad base of the 
English class pyramid, “The Strand Maga- 
zine’ was a passport to recognition at higher 
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Social altitudes. An ingratiating feature, Por- 

traits of Celebrities at Different Times in 

Their Lives, guaranteed him valuable new 

. among eminent persons of the 
e.“ 

If for no other reason, every American 
worth his salt should rush out and buy a 
copy of this book if only to read ita Chapter 
Flve Enter Sherlock Holmes.” A few of 
what are now labeled “senior citizens” may 
have seen the greatest of all Sherlock Holmes’ 
On the stage of our legitimate theatre, Wil- 
liam Gillette. Non-“senior citizens” through- 
Out the U.S.A. will better recall seeing Ray- 
Mond Massey or Basil Rathbone as Sherlock 
Holmes, either on the stage or screen. And 
as for our “teenagers” before the giris 
started wearing mini-skirts and the boys 
Wearing their hair like the girls, some may 
have caught sight of these two fine actors 
on TY. 


It was the Sherlock Holmes stories that 
Carried “The Strand” forward into the first 
Place in magazine popularity. The last of 
fifty-six complete Sherlock Holmes stories 
(noveis, rather) published in The Strand” 
through thirty-six years appeared in its issue 
of April, 1927. Conan Doyle died in 1930. 
Greenough Smith died in 1935 at the age 
of eighty. 


“Time,” our news weekly, recorded the 
forthcoming demise of the famous “Strand” 
&s “the death of a tradition,” noting that 
under Greenough Smith “The Strand” 
Spurred the Edwardian spirit of adventure 


4s this book's author sets forth: “Wrote 
one nostalgic old-timer: The Bible, Pilgrim's 
Progress and The Strand Magazine were my 
first three books. 


A Breakdown in Communication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
one of the gravest lessons to be learned 
from our violent summer is the one most 
easily overlooked. That lesson—simply 
that black and white America are speak- 
ing different languages. The words are 
the same, the systems of communication 
&re the same, but in plain, simple lan- 
guage the words have different meanings. 
The white community talks of violence, 
“tragedy,” and “riot” and within the 
White community these words have a 
Meaning. But in the streets of a ghetto 
these words, if these words are used, 
Mean something very different—they 
Mean white people talking about rare in- 
N that are part of everyday ghetto 

e. 

If we want to reach the troubled black 
Population, it is time we realized that our 

ology, our sociologically oriented 
Phrases, have little or different meaning 
to the boy in the streets, to the sniper, to 
the mother in the ghetto. What does 
Crime mean to people for whom the law 
has held no recourse, What does violence 
Mean to people who have to learn to fight 
Just to survive. What does riot mean to 
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people whose daily condition of life con- 
tains little continuity or order. What 
does tragedy mean to people who do not 
have a chance to laugh happily. 

Mr. Saville Davis has done a thought- 
provoking study of this real tragedy of 
a breakdown in communication. In his 
column he presents a hypothetical con- 
frontation between this black and white 
langauge—the word in his example, 
“alienated.” 

White, “What we most need to understand 
is that the Negro is allenated from the white 
community?” 

Black: “Alienated? We've never been let 
into the white community, Come down and 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
read the article of Mr. Saville Davis, 
which I insert in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 26, 1967] 
WHITE ASSESSMENT OF Riots IGNORES 
THINKING OF BLACKS 
(By Saville Davis) 

Even now, as the fiames of the big city 
riots turn tọ ashes in memory, the main 
lesson of the summer has not yet been 
learned: How differently most Negroes think 
from most Americans. The difference is that 
between black and white. 

A brilliant array of stories in the news 
media have looked at the social and eco- 
nomic causes of the violence, but skirted 
around the pyschological. Experts have been 
widely quoted, and public figures have made 
statements—in white language, for whites. 

Unwittingly the and thinking 
of the blacks is left out. Only the tough, 
investigative reporters, ranging the wrecked 
streets, have collected spontaneous quotes 
from Negroes which told the real story. But 
these usually produced so much shock 
among whites that they were heard but not 
understood. 

Consider, says a white specialist in this 
field, how statements that stir and even 
thrill well-meaning whites cause dismay 
among most blacks: 

White (based on statements by President 
Johnson): “We have endured a week (in De- 
troit) such as no nation should live through: 
a time of violence and tragedy.” 

Black: “There is nothing extraordinary 
about violence and tragedy for us; we have 
spent our lives with them. It’s the whites 
who had a bad time this week.” 

White: “Let there be no mistakes—the 
looting, arson, plunder and pillage which 
have occurred are not part of a civil rights 
protest. There is no American right to loot, 
burn, shoot from housetops. That is crime.” 

Black: “Are whites pursued, arrested, beat- 
en, tried and convicted for crimes against 
blacks? How often? What's crime for blacks 
is not crime, most of the time, for whites.” 

White: “When violence strikes, those in 
public responsibility have an immediate job: 
Not to analyze but to end disorder.” 

Black: “The only time when violence is 
stopped with such a big noise is when it is 
against white.” 

White: “In America we seek more than the 
uneasy calm of martial law. We seek peace 
based on one man’s respect for another—and 
upon mutual respect for law." 

Black: “Whose law?” 

White: “The only genuine, long-range solu- 
tion lies in an attack, mounted at every level, 
on the conditions that breed despair and 
violence—ignorance, discrimination, slums, 
not enough jobs.” 

Black: “That's good. But how long do we 
wait, living with the rats, while the white 
man lives in his prosperous suburbs? How 
soon will he forget us again?” 

White: There must be no reward for vio- 
lence.” 
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Black; “When did Whitey start listening?” 

White: “It's the Negro who loses, whose 
homes and streets are destroyed.” 

Black: “They are so filthy they ought to 
be burned. We couldn't get worse.” 

White: “We need faith between man and 
man, between race and race.” 

Black: “We need actions. The way things 
are now, nothing else talks.” 

These are polite versions of what is said 
much more pungently. They sound like ex- 
aggerations. Most of them are understate- 
ments. Few whites have any feel for what it 
means to live like a Negro. There was the 
terror of the sheriff in the South. Now it is 
the police patrol car in the North. 

A high Official of the Federal Government 
was walking through a Negro street in the 
Nation’s Capital, to see what he could see. 
It was a hot night. A family was out on the 
sidewalk. A police car came up: “Get the hell 
back in the house.” The smallest of incidents, 
it meant so much that it was told to the 
President himself and he has repeated it, 
struggling to grasp what he was up against. 

White: “What we most need to understand 
is that the Negro is alienated from the white 
community.” 

Black: Allenated? We've never been let 
into the white community. Come down and 


Light One Little Candle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us remember Father James 
Keller’s admonition, when confronted 
with troubles around us, “to light one 
little candle.” 

Ralph Renick, vice president in charge 
of news for television station WTVJ, re- 
cently visited Washington, as he does 
periodically to background national news 
events and personalities. He confided to 
me that a few days here had left him 
somewhat depressed by the negative at- 
mosphere he sensed in the city, result- 
ing from the war in Vietnam and the war 
in American cities. But he related a story 
of an encounter he had with a Washing- 
ton cabdriver which served to change 
his view of events. He passed that story 
on to those with whom he met, and I am 
sure that it did much to brighten the day 
for each one. 

Ralph used the story as the basis for 
an article he writes for the Voice, and I 
offer it to be printed here in the Recorp 
so that it can help the perspective of even 
more people, expecially those who must 
deal with the problems of government 
every day. 

I would not want this opportunity to 
pass without adding something about 
Ralph Renick himself. 

Ralph started in television when, like 
himself, it was a young and untested 
newcomer. He grew up with the new 
medium of communications and became 
one of its best known spokesmen in 
Florida. He advanced to his present posi- 
tion as vice president in charge of news 
in a corporate giant which has spread 
out into many areas of business. Al- 
though still young, he could now afford 
to start taking life easy. Not Ralph 
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Renick. He continues to maintain a full 
schedule of news broadcasts and special 
features. He writes a weekly column for 
the Voice. He is active in countless civic 
endeavors. He backgrounds the news 
himself—on trips such as the recent one 
to Washington—and his editorials, 
particularly those on crime, have led the 
way to progress in many areas. He has 
done all this while raising a large family 
after the tragic loss of his wife. Florida 
is fortunate to have Ralph Renick—as 
Washington is fortunate to have its own 
gloom dispeller in the form of a cab- 
driver who served as the inspiration of 
Ralph’s column. It is fortunate for 
America that such men still speak out. 
After all, we have relatively little to com- 
plain about ourselves, while we have so 
very much for which to be thankful. 

“Philosophical Cabbie Is a Gloom Dis- 
peller,” by Ralph Renick, follows: 
PHILOSOPHICAL CABBIE Is A GLOOM DISPELLER 

(By Ralph Renick) 

WasnHincTton.—Theee are the times that try 
the soul of a Congressman. Or, for that mat- 
ter a Senator or any other public official in 
this seat of national government. 

The riots which dotted cities like bursts of 
shrapnel on the national landscape came as 
a shock to the federal establishment. When 
lawlessness runs unchecked with the military 
forced to come to the rescue—the citizenry 
can rightly fear for personal safety and won- 
der whether we are on the brink of internal 
destruction. 

Thus the Congress is under extreme pres- 
sure to “do something.” What that some- 
thing is comes under a different headache 
category. There is no one solution. What has 
taken decades to evolve is not solved with 
money or the passage of a new law. 

Washington sags under the weight of na- 
tional near despair over conditions in the 
cities and the plight in Vietnam. What many 
people fear may be war without an end 
frustrates the Congress as much as it does 
the public. 

You get the feeling that most all is bad 
and there is little that is good when you 
check the constituency mail on a Congress- 
man’s desk. 

National problems, personal problems, re- 
quests for all kinds of help—this is the dally 
fiow of letters to the Capitol. 

It's difficult to walk out of a Washington 
office and not carry with you some sense of 
the depressive, negative spirit which has 
settled over this city. 

But then, I took a cab ride and all of this 
feeling changed. 

It was an unusually cool day for summer 
m Washington. The cab driver agreed with 
me when I said “What a beautiful day!” 
“You're right,” said the driver, “this weather 
beats air conditioning anytime.” 

The cab quickly passed the blocks as it 
went down one of the streeta which radiate 
from the Capitol building. 

As I looked out the window I spotted a 
figure of a man lying on the lawn of a 
church. His clothing was in a state of dis- 
array. Obviously he was a down-and-outer 
who was much under the weather rather 
than enjoying it—as were the driver and I. 

We continued our conversation about air 
conditioning. I remarked that we could do 
away with artificial cooling only if the good 
Lord would cooperate by giving us weather 
every day like He did today. The mention of 
the Lord's name seemed to trigger something 
in the driver's mind. 

“Look,” he said, “we Just don’t know how 
lucky we are. God has given us a soul. Don't 
we know that this is the greatest gift any- 
body can have? Just to be alive is reason 
enough to be constantly thankful. 

“Why does everybody talk about all the 
things that are bad? Most of my customers 
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are complainers. They complain about all 
that’s wrong. They don’t know how to appre- 
ciate the gift of life God has given us. Re- 
member that fellow lying on the church 
lawn a few blocks back? He is abusing that 
gift. He doesn't know how to live, how to 
make the most of what he has.” 

The driver's statement amazed me. It not 
only made sense, but it occurred that I 
hadn't heard anybody say the things he was 
saying in a long time. I looked down to a 
card mounted on the dashboard containing 
his photograph and name. It read Paul 
Snowden. He was Negro. I asked him how 
long he had been in Washington. “Since 
1943.“ he said, “I was born in Greenwood 
County, South Carolina.” 

“You know.“ I told him, “what you've just 
said should be in everybody's conversation. 
But how can you spread the word?“ 

“Look,” said the driver, “when you get out 
of this cab, you pass the message on to the 
first person you talk with. That's how you 
can get the job done. You tell that person to 
tell the next person.” 

I promised him I would do it. That's the 
reason for this column. 

As I was getting out of the cab, something 
else came to my attention. Stamped across 
his cabble identification card was the word 
“Diabetic.” As I bid him goodbye I said “Do 
you do this work fulltime?” 

“No.” he said, “I’m not able to anymore. 
My wife has been very ill and I've got to look 
after her, cook, and cleanup and things. But 
Im getting along OK.“ ‘ 

The cab pulled away. 

Somehow, I didn’t have a thing to com- 
plain about. 


Texas American Legion Convention 
Resolution on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives, a sen- 
sible resolution adopted by the Texas 
American Legion convention in Dallas on 
July 29, 1967. 

I think we should all stop to ponder 
these opinions of men who have first- 
hand experience in the Armed Forces: 

RESOLUTION 19 


Whereas, North Vietnam’s leaders have 
made clear they do not intend to enter into 
negotiations for peace in Vietnam until and 
unless forced to do so; and 

Whereas, North Vietnam is enabled to con- 
tinue its aggression against South Vietnam 
because of massive assistance from the Soviet 
Union, its satellites in Eastern Europe, and 
from Red China; and 

Whereas, North Vietnam also enjoys the 
advantages of restrictions placed on our 
military forces in the matter of target se- 
lection in the north and the matter of 
enemy sanctuary across South Vietnam's 
borders; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by The American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Texas, in regular annual conven- 
tion assembled in Dallas, Texas, July 28-30, 
1967, That The American Legion reiterates 
its strong support of U.S. assistance to South 
Vietnam but urges, in the interest of bring- 
ing the war to a successful conclusion in the 
shortest possible time, that the U.S. com- 
mander of our military forces in Vietnam 
be given full authority to— 

(1) bomb and destroy such military tar- 
gets in North Vietnam as he deems necessary 
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to end that country’s ability to resupply 
communist forces in the South, including 
all air fields and all unloading, storage, 

tion, power and manufacturing 
facilities, 

(2) eliminate all foreign aid to Soviet 
Russia and other communist nations, and 
any other nation that is helping to defeat 
our war effort in Vietnam, 

(3) close off the Ho Chi Minh trail by posi- 
tive means, including the stationing of U.S, 
combat forces in Laos if necessary, and 

(4) bomb and shell enemy bases in Cam- 
bodia, and permit U.S. combat forces to pur- 
sue retreating enemy forces into Cambodia, 
Laos, or North Vietnam, as required. 


Meat Industry Anxious To Cooperate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAITO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
recent reconsideration of legislation to 
amend the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
has prompted a flurry of public com- 
ments. Some are welcome and construc- 
tive criticisms, while others are writ- 
ten in such a manner as to cast unjusti- 
fied doubt on the practices of a reputable 
and vital industry. 

I personally favor adequate inspection 
and control to insure that all meat 
reaching our dinner tables is safe, and 
I commend the industry for its efforts 
and continued concern in this vital mat- 
ter. The following statement by Mr. L. 
Blaine Liljenquist, president and general 
manager of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, Inc., comments on 
this situation and brings comforting as- 
surance that the industry is anxious to 
cooperate in seeking improved methods 
of meat handling and that things are 
not as bad as some writers would have 
us believe. 

The statement follows: 

ConsUMERS Buy anp Ear Meat WITH 
CONFIDENCE 

The United States is the largest producer 

and consumer of meat in the world. Our per 


pounds per year. A further analysis reveals 
that Mr. or Mrs. Consumer eats 104 pounds 
of beef; 45 pounds of veal; 4.0 pounds of 


wholesome and safest meat supply in exist- 
ence, 

This remarkably effective achievement in 
safeguarding and protecting the American 
meat supply did not happen by accident. It 
Was achieved through the strong coopera- 
tion of the livestock and meat industries 
with state and federal officials—working in 
the interest of the consuming public. 

The goal of the Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association for effective inspection was 
established in 1946, the same year that the 
Association was founded. WSMPA's policy is 
to constantly improve and refine federal and 
state meat inspection programs. This means 
that each animal that enters trade chan- 
nels for human consumption must have ante- 
mortem and post-mortem examination by 
well-trained specialists. It also requires that 
all meat be handled in a sanitary manner at 
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every stage of packing, processing and dis- 
tribution, 

Western States Meat Packers Association 
Supports the Federal Meat Inspection pro- 
gram. We recognize the importance of sound 
State and municipal inspection. We realize 
that meaningful meat inspection programs 
at all levels are necessary for maintaining a 
continuous check on the 32 billion pounds 
of meat produced each year throughout the 
Nation. 

Federal meat inspection covers more than 
85 percent of the commercial slaughter. The 
vast majority of the remaining slaughter Is 
covered by state and municipal inspection 
Programs. Some of the remaining portion is 
farm slaughter. 

It is very rare that anyone hears of con- 
taminated meat, Rigid inspection standards 
and highly trained experts prohibit contami- 
hated products. As a matter of fact, the 
Meat industry is the most regulated of all 
food industries. 

The Subcommittee on Livestock and 
Grains of the House Agriculture Committee 
has completed hearings on meat inspection. 
The Subcommittee will soon report a bill 
Which will further assure that meat in every 
state is wholesome and dependable. The leg- 
islation is designed to offer encouragement to 
the few states where improvement is needed. 
It will insure that the states act as quickly 
as possible. Livestock producers, farm orga- 
nizations, meat packers and consumer groups 
are actively at work in establishing state in- 
Spection programs in states where further 
Attention is needed. 

The meat industry appreciates the con- 
fidence that consumers have in meat. We who 
Work in the industry are justifiably proud 
Of the safety of our products. Research fa- 
Cllities for the pursult of even safer proc- 
essing, packing and handling of our meat 
Supplies, nre constantly in operation, Many 
Of these are industry sponsored. The industry 
Will continue these efforts to fully safeguard 
the consumer, 

We do deplore however, the efforts of some 
Writers who have sought recently to discredit 
the entire meat Industry by casting doubt on 
the safety of our products. 

In a capitalistic, competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, such as ours, the industry helps safe- 
guard meat by actively policing itself. No 
One is more interested in gaining the con- 
sumer's confidence by producting clean prod- 
ucts than the packers and processors. They 
too, are first and foremost, consumers, and 
they must have the support of repeated sales 
for their very existence. 


Dissent and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago, under the title of “Dissent and De- 
mocracy.“ I took the liberty of commend- 
ing to the attention of the House a por- 
tion of an address by the Honorable J. L. 
Robertson, Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, during a George Norris Day observ- 
ance at McCook, Nebr., on July 11, 1967. 

The late Senator Norris was a man of 
strong convictions, and I believe it is use- 
ful, from time to time, to refer to the 
records and utterances of such individ- 
uals in public life, because they often in- 
clude expressions which have continued 
Validity in our own times. 
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Mr. Robertson, in his remarks, after 
paying tribute to the public record of 
Senator Norris, made some comments on 
a critical ideological contest in progress 
in the world today, and I believe these 
additional remarks are worthy of serious 
thought by all who value the system of 
representative government under law and 
recognize the methodical nature of the 
threat it faces today. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include 
some further thoughts of Mr. Robertson: 

We need not speculate about what George 
Norris would do or say if he were still among 
us. We know that he would be shocked by 
much of what is happening—the burning of 
the American flag and the flight of young 
men to Canada to escape military service. He 
would also be shocked at those dissenters 
who try to deny to others what they claim 
for themselves—the right to state a case or 
to submit a rebuttal. He would be shocked 
at the refusal to recognize that the die has 
been cast and that the war Is now everyone's 
war, not just the Administration's. 

There is no doubt that George Norris 
would stand firm today for the defense of 
the democratic system and the security of 
the United States. There are not many Amer- 
icans,’even today under the threat of nu- 
clear war, who would cringe before a tyrant 
and purchase life at the cost of chains and 
slavery. We have never been a nation of 
cowards, and the love of liberty burns more 
fiercely here than in any nation on 
earth. This country was founded by free 
men. It is up to each generation to guard 
that precious heritage of freedom and pass 
it on to the next. Those who follow will 
honor us if we succeed, as we honor the 
Lincolns and the Norrises who have handed 
us the torch. They will curse us if through 
a misreading of the objective facts we err, 
and permit the flame of liberty to die. 

What are the objective facts that we must 
examine with such care? 

One fact is that in 1967, no less than in 
1941, there are in the world, governments 
that belleve they have the right to conquer 
any other government or any other people 
and subject them to their totalitarian sys- 
tem, There is no room to doubt or deny this. 
The totalitarians—for that is their proper 
name—have told us repeatedly in speeches, 
articles and books that they have this right 
and that they intend to exercise It. What is 
more, they have shown by their deeds that 
they mean business. 

The second important fact is that the 
totalitarians today plan to extend their sway 
not by massive use of thelr own manpower 
and armament, as did Hitler, but by the far 
less costly device of internal subversion and 
local wars, fought with manpower supplied 
by their intended victims, 

The third important fact is that thelr 
ultimate goal is the subjugation of Western 
Europe and the United States to their brand 
of inhuman totalitarianism, employing the 
softening tactics of confusing our vision 
and weakening our will to resist, while grad- 
ually chipping away to undermine our alli- 
ances and detach our supporters throughout 
the free world. They plan to exploit our 
weaknesses, sowing the seeds of dissension 
and demoralization within our ranks, At the 
same time, they would bleed us abroad, con- 
fronting us with the dilemma of either com- 
mitting our own manpower to battle in 
inconvenient places—such as Vietnam—or 
seeing additional millions’ of people and 
thousands of square miles of territory fall 
under their dominion. Anyone who doubts 
that this is their intent should read the 
lengthy article published in Cuba last month, 
under the name of Che“ Guevara, which 
stated the goal with perfect clarity. 

We cannot afford to close our eyes to these 
unpleasant facts. 

Some 2500 years ago a Chinese strategist 
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said, “If a man knows himself and knows not 
his opponent, for every victory he will suffer 
a defeat. If a man knows neither himself 
nor his opponent, he is a fool and will suf- 
fer defeat in every battle.“ 

And the great authority on war, Clause- 
witz, said, “The conqueror is always a lover 
of peace; he would like to make his entry 
into our state unopposed.” 

The totalitarians are bending every effort 
to encourage the notion that they are lovers 
of peace, so that they might better defeat 
us in every battle and enter our state un- 
opposed. They have virtually taken out a 
copyright on the word “peace” itself. But 
while they talk of peace, they plan new ag- 
gressive adventures. This we discovered 
again for the umpteenth time last month 
when all the progress toward detente was 
rudely shattered in the Middle East. 

This should not have come as any surprise, 
for it is merely another example of the pat- 
tern of temson, relaxation, tension, relax- 
ation that we have seen in operation for 
the last half century. 

Listen to this: “The Communist Party has 
always acted on the assumption that the 
peaceful co-existence of the two systems does 
not exclude but, on the contrary, implies 
a further development of the working peo- 
ple’s class struggle. The contemporary gen- 
eral line of the international Communist 
movement does not freeze the initiative of 
the people, but, on the contrary, mobilizes 
them to a greater extent. It opens up before 
all revolutionary forces of our day new pros- 
pects for successful advance.“ 

Those are not the words of any dyed-in- 
the-wool opponent of the totalitarians, bent 
upon slandering them. They are the words of 
the totalitarians themselves. published in 
one of their official organs in 1963, when re- 
laxation was again being promoted after 
the awful tension of the Cuban missile crisis. 
But note: the relaxation was for us, not 
them. Those new prospects for successful 
advance were developed to the hilt in 
Vietnam. 

Just last month, a special statement set- 
ting the theme for the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the Bolshevik Revolution was 
published in Moscow. While it spoke of 

peaceful co-existence, 1t made it clear that 
the relentless effort of totalitarianism to 
obliterate liberal systems of government 
throughout the world would go on. This 
struggle, it stated, “has become the pivot of 
world politics”. 

There are, perhaps, some people who might 
sincerely disagree with my insistence on 
calling a spade a spade and a totalitarian a 
totaliarian. They will insist that this is out 
of date, that things are . Perhaps 
they are. But we do not call a day-old baby 
a man merely because we hope that every- 
thing will go well and he will some day be- 
come a man, We have to deal with things as 
they are. Confucius once said that the first 
thing he would do if he were a ruler would 
be to call things by their right names, for, 
he said, if things were not called by their 
right names then statements would be mis- 
leading, and when statements are misleading, 
nothing can be accomplished. 

How true! A young Harvard philosophy 
student was recently quoted in a Washing- 
ton paper as saying that he found nothing 
“morally objectionable in communism". Now, 
any young man smart enough to gain admit- 
tance to Harvard is smart enough to know 
that “communism”, as we know it in the 
twentieth century, is not simply an economic 
pattern; it has nothing in common with the 
old Utopian doctrine of “from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his 
needs", The countries that call themselves 
communist have the most totalitarian re- 
gimes history has ever known, Consequently, 


T. T. Timofeyev, “International Affairs", 
1963, No. 9, pp. 18, 19, quoted in D. G. 8. 
Stewart-Smith, “No Vision Here“, p. 3. 
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if we follow the advice of Confucius and 
apply the right name, it would appear that 
the Harvard student finds nothing morally 
objectionable in totalitarianism, and a par- 
ticularly inhuman totalitarianism, at that! 

By the way, Confucius erred on one point. 
We know today, as a result of experience 
during the intervening years, that when 
statements are misleading a great deal can be 
accomplished—by those who know how to 
use misleading statements to blind their 
innocent victims to the truth. 

On the eve of World War II, George Norris 
was worried about the growing acceptance 
of the theories of those men who believed in 
using any means to achieve total concentra- 
tion of power in their immoral hands. 

Today, the men are different, but the pas- 
sion to overthrow and destroy the liberal 
system of government is as strong as it was 
& quarter of a century ago. Why? Because 
the mere existence of a free country is a 
threat to the totalitarian rules, as the ugly 
wall that divides Berlin so graphically 
demonstrates. We may think the world can 
peacefully exist half slave and half free, but 
they know it cannot. They know that the 
free countries stand as proof, convincing to 
all who have access to the truth, that the 
totalitarians lie when they say their system 
is superior. That alone is enough to make 
the free countries targets for destruction. 

This explains why that faithful servant of 
the totalitarians, Ho Chi Minh, presses re- 
lentlessly his effort to seize control of all 
Vietnam, This is why trouble is stirred up in 
Thailand and why the tools of the totalitari- 
ans are being prodded into renewed activity 
in the Philippines, This is why Cuba—using 
the name of “Che” Guevara—calls for Viet- 
nams throughout Latin America and Africa, 
with the objective of weakening and even- 
tually bringing down the United States itself. 

This is why I feel obliged to do what 
George W. Norris did in 1917. I must exercise 
that precious right of dissent—in this in- 
stance, dissent against the dissenters—and 
tell the truth as I see it. The totalitarians 
have sighted in on us. We are the one country 
in the world that has both the material and 
moral strength to frustrate their plans. They 
seek to sap our material strength by drawing 
us into endless wars of attrition, They seek 
to sap our moral s by a variety of 
means—playing on popular dislike of the 
costly wars they provoke, creating racial 
tensions, encouraging the spirit of alienation 
and purposelessness among our young 
people. 

It is important to remember that the 
totalitarians derive their peculiar concept of 
morality from Lenin, who taught that 
morality was whatever contributed to the 
achievement of his objectives. It was proper, 
in those circumstances, he said, to resort to 
every kind of trick, cunning, illegal ex- 
pedient, concealment, or suppression of 
truth And, of course, one of the most 
cunning and effective of their tricks is the 
concealment and suppression of the truth 
about their own tactics and goals, even 
though they must necessarily publish this 
information for the enlightenment of their 
own followers. The trick is to denounce and 
try to destroy the credibility of anyone who 
dares to make known to a wider circle what 
they, the totalitarians, say about themselves, 
but prefer to keep within the family. They 
have succeeded in developing an almost 
Pavlovian reaction, where exposure of their 
machinations is almost certain to evoke de- 
nunclation and ridicule of the exposer. 

This is why it takes almost as much cour- 
age today to speak out against the totali- 
tarian threat which confronts the free world 
as it did to speak out against the rush to 
war fifty years ago. But speak we must! As 
Milovan Djilas, the former Vice President of 


W. W. Kulski, Peaceful Co-existence", 
Regnery 1959, p. 80. 
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Yugoslavia, said, in one of the books that 
Tito had him jailed for writing: 

“Those who wish to live and to survive in 
a world different from the one Stalin cre- 
ated and which in essence and in full force 
still exists, must fight.” * 

We must fight, not, we hope, with guns 
(although in Vietnam guns seems to be nec- 
essary), but we must fight with the weapons 
of idealism, humanitarianism, freedom and 
devotion to truth. These are powerful weap- 
ons, if we can only marshal them and direct 
them at the proper targets. It is one of the 
bitter ironies of our age that the totalitari- 
ans who crush freedom and suppress the 
truth whenever they seize power, play on 
man's idealism and love of freedom and 
truth to undermine and destroy the soci- 
eties that are free, humanitarian and re- 
specters of truth. Many of those who helped 
build the tyrannical regimes that now 
crush idealism in Eastern Europe, Cuba, and 
China started out as idealists in search of 
greater freedom. But, by subordinating 
truth to goals that they thought were more 
important, they missed the idealistic and 
noble ends they sought, which got lost in 
the muck of absolute despotism. 

And so while we uphold the right of each 
man to defend the truth as he sees it, let us 
also teach our young people that they must 
not tear the needle of truth from their 
compass just because they do not like the 
direction in which it points. If we can do 
this, we may be able to safeguard that most 
essential of all freedoms—the freedom of 
each of us to be, as was George W. Norris, a 
man of integrity and honor. 


3 Milovan Djilas, 
Stalin", 1962, p. 191. 
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UAW and Industrial Union Department 
of AFL-CIO Endorse Consumer Credit 
Protection Bill, H.R. 11601, Including 


Ban on Garnishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best statements—one of the most 
forthright—presented to the Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
during our 2 weeks of hearings this 
month on consumer credit legislation 
was made by Mr. Pat Greathouse, vice 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, who appeared also 
in behalf of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO. He endorsed most 
of the provisions of H.R. 11601, the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act, but opposed 
emergency credit controls, suggested a 
modification of the proposed 18-percent 
ceiling on credit charges, called for some 
additional consumer protections we did 
not include in the bill as introduced, 
and came out strongly for the bill’s ban 
on garnishment. 

The statement speaks for itself, and 
speaks very well of the need for the ma- 
jor provisions of the bill. I urge the Mem- 
bers to read this statement for the ex- 
cellent arguments it makes in behalf of 
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one of the largest unions in the United 
States and also in behalf of the Indus- 
trial Union Department of the AFL-CIO, 
which represents millions of American 
workers. The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT or Pat GREATHOUSE, VICE PRESI- 

DENT, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE, AND 

AGRICULTRAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 

America, AFL-CIO, ON THE CONSUMER 

CREDIT PROTECTION Acr (H.R. 11601), Sus- 

COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER Arrams, House 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

AUGUST 18, 1967 

Madame Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee: : 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear 
here today to express the strong support of 
the 1,500,000 members of the UAW, and also 
of the Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO for the measures that you are con- 
sidering to provide long overdue protection 
for the American public in the field of con- 
sumer credit. The bill that you are consider- 
ing, H.R. 11601, is a piece of pioneering legis- 
lation of substantial significance that can be 
of great benefit to the average American fam- 
ily. This bill not only incorporates strong 
truth-in-lending provisions that should have 
been enacted at least five years ago, but also 
contains additional provisions that can begin 
to reform other predatory practices in the 
consumer credit field that have worked un- 
told hardships on millions of American 
families. 

THE NEED FOR TRUTH-IN-LENDING 


Truth-in-lending legislation is sorely 
needed to protect the consumer's right to 
know the full facts about credit rates and 
interest charges so that he can compare all 
alternatives and make an intelligent choice 
among the various credit plans that may be 
available to him at any given time. 

President Johnson stated this very simply 
in his 1967 Message to the Congress on Con- 
sumer Protection: 

“The consumer has the right to know the 
cost of this key item [credit] in his budget 
Just as much as the price of any other com- 
modity he buys . . . The consumer should 
not have to be an actuary or mathematician 
to understand the rate of interest that 18 
being charged.” 

While the poor and the average factory 
worker are misled by current credit practices, 
middle-class and well-educated Americans 
also need the benefit of truth-in-lending 
legislation. A recent study revealed that 4 
out of every 10 persons with a college educa- 
tion do not know how much they are paying 
in credit charges. 


Truth-in-lending legislation can also make 
a definite contribution to lowering the cost 
of living for millions of American families. 
Interest on consumer credit amounted to 
some $13 billion in 1966. This legislation 
should results in cheaper credit for the 
American pubilc. It will have an impact on 
the pockets and pocketbooks of men and 
women in all walks of life in all parts of the 
country. Furthermore, it will especially help 
those who are most deceived by present 
credit practices, the poor and the disadvan- 
taged in the inner city ghettos and In the 
isolated rural slum areas. 

Until now, the lack of effective price com- 
petition based upon accurate information 
has allowed high prices, excessive profits, and 
encouraged inefficient operations in the con- 
sumer credit field. Truth-in-lending will 
produce invigorated competition in the credit 
industry. Lenders offering low interest rates 
should see an increase in their business, as 
is rightfully due to those who offer the lowest 
prices in our free economic system. Business- 
men extending credit at higher interest rates 
will be under pressure to economize and in- 
crease the efficiency of their operations, or 
to work under lower profit margins than they 
have been accustomed to in the past. 
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THE POOR ARE VICTIMIZED 


Congress can contribute significantly to 
the war to eliminate poverty by enacting 
legisiation to protect the consumer from the 
malpractices and misinformation that are 
all too common in the field of consumer 
credit. The poor have not escaped the mass 
Media's bombardment of messages to buy 
now and pay later. Slogans such as “easy 
payments“ and “no money down“ have been 
very effective in luring even those on ex- 
tremely limited incomes. The result is that 
Substantial numbers of today's poor have 
been exploited in the marketplace. Many 
have become hopelessly entangled in prob- 
lems of installment debt. Too often the con- 
Sequences have been threats, legal penalties, 
and even loss of their jobs as a result of 
missed payments. 

Because major department stores and 
Other sources of reasonably priced credit are 
Often unreachable and are not usually will- 
ing to extend credit to them, the poor usually 
fall prey to less scrupulous merchants. 

Numerous studies have revealed how the 
poor pay higher prices and recelve shoddy 
merchandise at the same time. On top of 
this, they pay usurious interest rates so that 
they wind up paying in total several times 
the usual retail price. Then, they are faced 
with the threat of repossession and losing 
their merchandise entirely if they are not 
able to keep up with the excessive payments 
they are required to make. 

Is it then no wonder that we discover that 
in the recent catastrophic rioting in Detroit, 
the victims of burning and arson included 
82 furniture, appliance and hardware stores, 
and 23 clothing and jewelry stores. These 
types of outlets in ghetto areas are very often 
known for their excessive credit practices. 
Numerous stories on the riots appeared in 
the Detroit press alluding to the systematic 
burning of stores which were believed to 
engage in excessive credit practices. One 
columnist writing for the Detroit News 
Claimed that: 

“A Negro woman on relief set fire to a 
furniture store because she felt she would 
never be able to pay the bill she owed there. 
Due to the interest rate she was being forced 
— pay 6910.12 to satisfy an original debt of 

85,” 

While our society can never tolerate loot- 
ing and burning no matter how deep the 
social injustices that breed these irrational 
and lawless acts, it seems to me that we can 
take some elemental steps right now to begin 
to eliminate the conditions that lead men to 
become looters and burners. The passage of 
the strong truth-in-lending provisions and 
Other sections of H.R. 11601 which help to 
Stamp out shady and immoral practices in 
the consumer credit field can do more to 
help maintain law and order in our cities 
than a dozen repressive anti-riot bills. 


ETHICAL MERCHANTS PROTECTED 


The consumer Is not the only one who will 
benefit from truth-in-lending legislation. 
Truth-in-lending will protect the ethical 
lenders and business merchants from losing 
business to unscrupulous competitors, An 
Otherwise honest businessman is subject to 
tremendous pressure to adopt unethical 
credit practices by his unethical competitor 
in order to stay in business and earn a de- 
cent living. By requiring every lender to be 
truthful and to state the true interest rate 
in a uniform manner, we can break the end- 
- less chain of misleading claims and shabby 
deceptions which now characterize too large 
& segment of the credit industry. Business- 
men would be secure in the knowledge that 
higher cost competitors cannot lure away 
their customers with deceptive credit infor- 
mation. 

SENATE VERSION MUST BE STRENGTHENED 

While the modified truth-in-lending bill 
Passed by the Senate represents progress in 
the long efforts to enact meaningful legisla- 
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tion in this area, a number of glaring weak- 
nesses and loopholes are contained in that 
version which can seriously weaken the ef- 
fectiveness of truth-in-lending protection. I 
am most happy to see that H.R. 11601, which 
your committee is considering, closes most 
of these loopholes. 

The basic premise behind truth-in-lending 
legislation is that the true facts as to inter- 
est and financing charges and annual inter- 
est rates should be disclosed on all types of 
credit so that the public can compare and 
make a sound choice in obtaining credit. The 
omission from coverage in the Senate ver- 
sion of revolving credit accounts, and pur- 
chases where the finance charge is $10 or less, 
opens up glaring loopholes that could pos- 
sibly nullify most of the protection provided 
by this legislation. 


COVER REVOLVING CREDIT 


Revolving credit accounts is the fastest 
growing form of credit in the country today. 
In addition, the Interest rate charged on 
these accounts is typically 18 percent a year, 
a most excessive rate of interest equal to the 
national Interest rate ceiling recommended 
elsewhere in H.R. 11601. There is no reason 
why departments stores, credit card plans, 
and others who offer revolving credit ac- 
counts cannot state their interest rate charge 
on an annual basis. If they are required to 
state only the monthly rate of interest, mil- 
lions of consumers could be led to believe 
that the interest rates on these accounts are 
among the lowest available to them, where 
in actual fact, revolving credit accounts are 
one of the most costly forms of credit avall- 
able. The existence of such a glaring loop- 
hole as this can only encourage installment 
sellers and lenders to abandon other forms 
of credit that they now offer and operate on 
a revolying credit basis. The effect would be 
to water down considerably the protection 
that the consumer direly needs. Furthermore, 
it would place in an unfair competitive posi- 
tion those businessmen who would be re- 
quired to state interest rates on an annual 
basis. 

NO EXCLUSION FOR SMALL PURCHASES 

The exclusion from coverage under the 
Senate bill of debts of small amounts where 
finance charges are less than $10 is com- 
pletely unjustified. Interest rates are often 
the highest on these smaller loans, where 
the cost of the item is $100 or less. Moreover, 
these smaller sized purchases make up the 
bulk of the credit buying for the average 
worker and for those living in poverty. The 
argument that the true interest charges are 
hard to compute in these cases, or that this 
would constitute a costly inconvenience to 
merchants does not hold up when elaborate 
tables have been prepared which avoid the 
need for the seller to do any computations. 
The only difference in computing interest 
charges and interest rates on a $100 loan as 
compared to a $1,000 loan or a $10,000 loan 
is one or two decimal points. I am most 
happy to see that the bill your committee is 
considering does not allow such flimsy rea- 
soning to stand in the way of providing 
needed protection for the low income family 
making small purchases, 


CRITICAL NEED TO COVER ADVERTISING 


One of the greatest sources of credit prob- 
lems for the working man and the poverty 
stricken is the oversimplified, confusing, mis- 
leading, or blatantly deceptive advertising of 
credit and the sale of goods on credit. If 
truth-in-lending legislation is to be truly 
effective, the true facts of the interest charge 
and the interest rate should be available to 
the prospective customer before he has de- 
cided where he is to make a purchase or a 
loan. With the high pressure salesmanship 
that exists in many retail establishments, 
the average worker does not have a truly free 
choice to determine where he can make his 
purchases on the most economical basis if 
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he is initially misled by advertising of the 
cost of credit. 

While we cannot mandate that the true 
cost of credit be inserted in all advertising 
of consumer goods, we should require that 
any advertising of credit costs state the truth 
about interest charges, The omission of ad- 
vertising from the coverage in the Senate- 
passed bill is a grave weakness. The UAW 
strongly supports the provisions of the bill 
before your committee which bring advertis~ 
ing under truth-in-lending protection. 

Other improvements In H.R. 11601 as com- 
pared to Senate passed version of truth- 
in-lending which we strongly support is the 
provision for full disclosure on charges on 
first mortgages, where discounts and the 
point system are most confusing to the aver- 
age home buyer, and the inclusion of insur- 
ance charges levied against consumer credit 
as part of total finance charges in computing 
the true cost of credit. 

FTC SHOULD ENFORCE LAW 


I would like to point out one area regard- 
ing the truth-in-lending provisions of the 
excellent bill before your committee that we 
would like to see changed. This is the choice 
of the Federal Reserve Board as the agency 
charged with enforcing the truth-in-lending 
legislation, The Federal Reserve Board is an 
agency that is basically oriented towards the 
banking business. Furthermore, it has little 
or no experience in the consumer protection 
field, and has no staff ready to carry out the 
enforcement provisions in the bill, 

In its place, we would recommend that 
enforcement of consumer credit legislation 
be placed in the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The FTC is already in the fleld 
of advising and protecting the consumer. It 
has far more expertise in the fields of retail 
selling and advertising, has a history of dedi- 
cated efforts to protect the consumer from 
unjust, legal and fraudulent practices, and 
has an efficient system for monitoring adver- 
tising for investigating complaints and for 
instituting the type of proceedings called for 
to bring about compliance with this legis- 
lation, 

I am sure that the members of this com- 
mittee are aware that placing a law on the 
statute books does not in itself accomplish 
the end objective of providing adequate pro- 
tection for the American people. I urge that 
you make every effort to provide the best 
mechanism for vigorous, efficient, and fair 
enforcement in the consumer credit field. 

WE SHOULD ABOLISH WAGE GARNISHMENTS 


The UAW and the Industrial Union De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO would like to go 
on record in strong support of the provi- 
sions Of this bill that would outlaw wage 
garnishments. The device of garnishing wages 
is used with abandon by numerous unethical 
merchants who prey upon unsuspecting 
workers with their easy payment schemes. 
The tragic results are pay envelopes reduced 
to the point where workers can hardly sup- 
port their familles, inconvenience and extra 
costs for employers, substantial court costs 
imposed on taxpayers, disciplinary suspen- 
sions which make it even harder for workers 
to repay their debts, and outright dismissal 
and loss of employment. Unscrupulous mer- 
chants often use the courts as a collection 
device without even attempting to use other 
legitimate means of collection. They often sell 
goods on credit when they know a worker is 
already over-extended in debt, with the 
knowledge that they have a sure-fire method 
of collecting the payment. 

Legitimate businesses with substantial 
reputations are able to collect on bad debts 
without resorting to garnishments. Mer- 
chants and creditors in Texas, Pennsylvania, 
and Florida, where ents are out- 
lawed, have learned to adjust their collec- 
ton practices without ill effects or any 
noticeable reduction in the volume of retail 
sales. 
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The statistics on the extent of garnish- 
ments are staggering. In just one court alone 
in the City of Detroit, the Common Pleas 
Court, 55,000 garnishments were issued in 
1966. It is estimated that 95 percent of these 
garnishments were issued by default where 
the defendant never defended himself from 
becoming garnisheed. This took place in spite 
of the fact that this court is a liberal court in 
dealing with this issue, and has established 
& conciliation system to attempt to settle 
debts without having to attach wages. 

A most unfortunate side effect of the gar- 
nishment system is that the courts often be- 
come the enemy“ in the eyes of the poor. 
They become further convinced that the 
society which they come to know as the 
“system” only works against them and grinds 
them down. 

A revealing study conducted among low 
income families in New York City uncovered 
the fact that one out of every five of the 
families interviewed had been threatened 
with garnishments, had their wages gar- 
nisheed, or had goods repossessed. Typically, 
low income families faced a major crisis of 
this type whenever the chief breadwinner be- 
came ill or unemployed. 

The problems the poor face arising out of 

ents often go hand in hand with 
direct exploitation by merchants. In the same 
study in New York City mentioned above, 
David Caplovitz cited as typical this exper- 
lence of a 28 year old Puerto Rican man: 

“I bought a set of pots and pans from a 
door-to-door salesman. They were of very 
poor quality and I wanted to give them back 
but they wouldn’t take them. I stopped pay- 
ing and told them to change them or take 
ial saa nee TVT 
bothering me at every job en they 
wrote to my current job and my boss is 
taking $6 weekly from my pay and sending 
it to pay this.” 

An additional problem which compounds 
the consumer problems of low income fami- 
lies ts the fact that these families often do 
not know where to turn to for help if 
they are cheated by merchants. Even if they 
do know where to go for help, they are 
usually unable to obtain it. The New York 
City study pointed out that 64 percent of the 
families interviewed did not have any idea 
of where to obtain help against unscruplous 
merchants. Furthermore, only nine percent 
of the families who encountered these prob- 
lems actually sought professional help, al- 
though more than one-third cited a source of 
help that they knew about. 

It is apparent to the UAW and to the 
Industrial Union Department of the AFI 
CIO that Congress must take additional steps 
to protect the consumer and to eliminate 
unethical practices in the merchandising and 
credit fields. The Commission on Consumer 
Finance provided under Title III of this bill 
appears to provide an excellent vehicle to 
determine further steps of a regulatory or 
legislative nature needed to provide the long 
overdue protection that the consuming pub- 
lic deserves. 

NATIONAL INTEREST RATE CEILING 


The provision of HR. 11601 calling for a 
national ceiling on interest rates makes ex- 
tremely good sense to us. Excessive profits 
from interest charges for fast buck mer- 
chants and small loan companies who prey 
primarily on the poor should rapidly become 
a thing of the past. However, the ceiling of 
18 percent established in this bill is too high. 
The 18 percent rate charged by many de- 
partment stores on revolving credit is so ex- 
cessive that it can actually result in a greater 
profit on the credit transaction than on the 
original sale of the item itself. Conventional 
bank rates and interest rates on commercial 
credit are very substantially lower than 18 
percent. Credit unions are able to extend 
loans to working people and to the poor at 
about half that rate. 
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In Its place, we would suggest a flexible 
ceiling that would be related to going in- 
terest rates such as the Federal Reserve 
Board's discount rate. Your committee might 
investigate what multiple of the discount 
rate would be most appropriate to provide a 
fiexible and workable ceiling that would re- 
late to changing conditions in the national 
economy. The difficulty with any flat rate is 
that it would have to be high enough to pro- 
vide adequate leeway in a tight money mar- 
ket when interest rates are extremely high 
generally. When you do this, however, the 
ceiling does not provide any significant pro- 
tection against usurious interest rates in nor- 
mal times when interest rates are low. 

UAW OPPOSES EMERGENCY CREDIT CONTROLS 


Madame Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, we would like to go on record 
in opposition to that portion of H.R. 11601 
which would provide for emergency control 
of consumer credit by the President of the 
United States. This provision does not come 
under the scope of consumer credit protec- 
tion. Rather, it deals with overall economic 
policy. It is a form of economic control to 
which we are opposed. It could only lead to 
hardships for the individual consumer in 
need of credit, while the major borrowers in 
this country, business and industry, would 
not be subject to such controls. It would 
constitute discriminatory legislation, apply- 
ing only to those with the least ability to 
overcome the consequences of such legisla- 
tion. There appears to be no need to enact 
any economic controls over credit in the pres- 
ent state of the economy, nor does it appear 
likely that emergency credit controls will be 
needed in the foreseeable future. 


BAN CONFESSIONS OF JUDGMENT 


The provision in HR. 11601 which pro- 
hibits the use of confessions of judgements 
in consumer credit transactions is highly 
deserving of legislative enactment. This de- 
vice, used by predatory merchants to induce 
debtors to waive their legal rights to contest 
any Judgements that may be entered against 
them, is an excellent example of how our 
legal system is perverted to exploit the poor. 
Typically, such a clause is inserted in the 
fine print of the contract which the borrow- 
er is required to sign. There is no justifica- 
tion for allowing this practice where the 
typical individual has no knowledge and no 
bargaining power to enable him to avoid 
surrendering valuable legal rights, and thus 
become subject to severe financial hardship 
at s later date. 


PROHIBIT WAGE ASSIGNMENTS 


In a similar fashion, the UAW and the 
IUD feel additional protection is needed to 
prohibit entirely the use of Wage assign- 
ments in the consumer credit field. Here is 
another example where a borrower is placed 
under extreme pressure, often without any 
knowledge or full understanding of the con- 
Sequence, to sign away his rights and allow 
a creditor to attach his wages at any time 
in the future that he sees fit. These so-called 
“voluntary” agreements to attach wages are 
coercive rather than voluntary in the typ- 
ical seller-purchaser relationship. Since wage 
assignments have many of the pernicious 
effects of wage garnishments, both should 
be treated the same and abolished in the 
same legislation. 


REGULATE REPOSSESSION PRACTICES 


Another area where your committee should 
act to protect the consumer is to regulate 
the pernicious practices of many merchants 
in repossessing goods purchased on credit. 
This is particularly a problem in add-on“ 
purchases, where a merchant sells another 
item on credit before a purchaser completes 
payments on the original item that he 
bought. If the customer misses one pay- 
ment, merchants have often repossessed both 
items, even though the amount already paid 
has been more than enough to completely 
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repay the outstanding debt on the original 
item. Actual situations have been reported 
in the press where four or more items pur- 
chased on an add-on installment basis have 
been repossessed, even though the value of 
one item alone was sufficient to satisfy the 
outstanding debt. 

Legislation should prohibit the reposses- 
sion of any item whenever full payment has 
already been made, The of the 
legislation could provide that when debt is 
Outstanding on two or more items, payments 
be allocated to each of the items, based on 
the ratio of the original purchase price of 
each of the items to the other items. Fur- 
ther, repossessions should be limited by sta- 
tute to the extent necessary to satisfy any 
outstanding debt. Merchants should also be 
required to return to the purchaser any 
proceeds gained from the sale of the repos- 
sessed items that is over and above the 
amount of debt still owing. 


OTHER AREAS FOR FUTURE ACTION 


There are a number of additional areas re- 
quiring legislative protection whch this 
committee should seriously consider. Many 
of the abuses and shady practices could be 
eliminated from the credit field if lenders 
and merchants offering goods on credit were 
licensed and had to meet adequate standards 
covering the entire scope of their lending 
practices. The lack of adequate legal re- 
course for consumers who have outstanding 
debt on shoddy and defective merchandise 
needs to be remedied. The common abuse of 
using fine print to prevent customers from 
knowing what they are signing could be 
abolished by requiring print to be a certain 
minimum size on credit contracts. Steps 
might also be taken to simply the obscure 
legal language on credit contracts so that 
customers would know exactly what they 
were agreeing to. 

Madame Chairman, I want to thank you 
for the opportunity of appearing here today 
to express the views of the UAW, and of the 
Industrial Urban Development of the AFL- 
CIO which concurs in this statement. I hope 
I have spelled out for you very frankly the 
areas where our union would like to see posi- 
tive Congressional action. We are aware of 
political realities, and do not take the posi- 
tion that this bill that comes out of your 
committee this year need contain all of our 
recommendations. We would leave it up to 
you and your committee to determine how 
much can be passed through the Congress 
this year and how much might be enacted 
next year and in subsequent years. 

The members of our unions are extremely 
gratified with the efforts of you and your 
committes to enact long ovredue reforms in 
the field of consumer credit. You may be as- 
sured that the UAW and IUD will stand 
strongly behind your efforts to adequately 
Prootect the American consumer. We hereby 
enlist in your crusade for the duration. 


Headlines Tell the Story of Western 
Democratic Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Democratic Party leaders from the 13 
Western States met in California last 
weekend and emerged with a ringing and 
united endorsement of President John- 
son and his domestic and foreign policies. 
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It was a rare show of political unity— 
either for Republicans or for Demo- 
crats—and I am glad to see my State and 
my party leading the way. 

The good feeling that pervaded the 
conference was refiected in the head- 
lines of major newspapers covering the 
Los Angeles event. 

The Los Angeles Times headlined: 
“Democratic Parley Back Viet Policy— 
Western Leaders Urge National Support 
of Johnson's Efforts.” 

The headline in the Herald-Examiner 
pone: “West Demo Chiefs Unite Behind 

Z E E Aie 

Excerpts from the two articles follow: 
[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 28, 1967] 
Democrat Panter Backs Vier PoLICY— 

WESTERN LEADERS URGE NATIONAL SUPPORT 

OF JOHNSON’S Errorts 

(By Carl Greenberg) 

Delegates to the Western States Democratic 
Conference Sunday unanimously voted their 
support of President Johnson's Vietnam pol- 
icies and urged the Administration's con- 
tinued “all-out efforts to bring about an 
honorable solution.” 

Concluding four days of sessions at the 
Ambassador, the party leaders from 13 West- 
ern states adopted a resolution expressing 
kapa deep concern over the war and declar- 

g: 


“We call on all Americans to recognize 
and support, as we do, the efforts of the 
President to bring peace to Vietnam 

We commend the President for his ap- 
Pointment of a commission of distinguished 
Americans to travel to the Republic of South 
Vietnam in order to observe and encourage 
free, fair and unfettered elections in South 
Vietnam.” 

NAME OF COMMITTEE CHANGED 


The conference changed the name of its 
civil Uberties committee to the Committee 
On Political Extremism and adopted its re- 
Port that: 

“Far right groups seem to be Increasingly 
Active and open in almost all of our stgtes, 
and especially in Utah and Idaho. 

“One of the areas in which they have 
moved is that of radio discussion programs. 

“Pre evidence appears to show 
that there may well be a deliberate and 
Planned effort to use this medium as a major 
Propaganda conduit.” 

In other resolutions, the conference: 

1. Viewed with “deepest concern” riots 
in American cities and “the refusal of the 
Republican Party to support programs de- 
signed to alleviate the causes of civil vio- 
lence and poverty.” 

2. “Wholeheartedly” supported freedom of 
assembly and expression, but also backed the 
Administration’s determination to prevent 
violence. 

3. Urged expansion and orderly develop- 
Ment of the oil shale reserves of the Inter- 
mountain West to bring these resources into 
Productive use, but “protecting the public 
interest of present and future generations.” 

4. Supported Administration legislation 
oe “truth In packaging” and “truth in lend- 
ng.” 

5. Asked the President and Congress to 
enact legislation giving the territory of 
Guam greater self-government, including 
the right to elect its own governor. 

FARM, FISHING AID URGED 

6. Called on Mr. Johnson to submit to 
Congress as soon as possible his proposals 
to improve the farm economy, and urged 
that commercial fishermen of the Pacific 
states and Guam also be aided. The confer- 
ence said that both groups are not getting 
thelr fair share of the nation’s income, 

7. Asked Congress to pass more stringent 
antitrust laws “with an eye to limiting large 
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concerns from merging in purchasing diyer- 
sifled businesses“ on the grounds that this 
hurts the small independent businessman. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Aug. 28, 1967] 


CONFERENCE Acts: West Demo CHIEFS UNITE 
BEHIND L. B. J. 


(By Jud Baker) 


President Johnson's policy in Vietnam had 
the complete support today of Democratic 
leaders in the thirteen western states. 

Delegates to the Western States Demo- 
cratic Conference wound up four days of 
discussions yesterday by unanimously adopt- 
ing a resolution calling on all Americans, “to 
reconsider and support, as we do, efforts by 
the President to bring peace to Vietnam.” 

The resolution also commended the Presl- 
dent for appointment of a commission to ob- 
serve, “free, fair and unfettered elections in 
South Vietnam.” 

Eugene L. Wyman, California's Democratic 
National Committeeman, chairman for the 
conference, lauded the delegates for their 
support of the President’s domestic and for- 
eign policy. 

President Johnson surprised the confer- 
ence in a telegram received yesterday even as 
the Democratic leaders were adopting a reso- 
lution to congratulate him on his 59th birth- 
day. 

JOHNSON MESSAGE 

The President told the delegates that, 
“there sre no obstacles a renewed surge of 
enthusiasm and dedication cannot over- 
come,” adding: 

“As I commend you on your conference, I 
remind you anew that what is at stake is 
even more than partisan achievements... 
the programs we seek to carry forward 
transcend all party lines. 


Boy Scouts From 74 Countries in 12th 
World Jamboree 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the first week of this month, 12,000 Boy 
Scouts from 74 countries gathered at 
Farragut State Park in my district in 
Idaho for the 12th World Jamboree, the 
first ever to be held in this country. 

The theme of the jamboree was 
“friendship,” and it was only natural 
that the Boy Scouts should choose Idaho 
as the site for the meeting. If there 18 
one thing Idaho has an abundance of— 
in addition to mountains for hiking, 
game for hunting, streams for fishing 
and the most breathtaking outdoor 
scenery in the country—it is friendship. 

Playing hosts to so Many young men 
from so many countrys, with its implica- 
tions for world peace and international 
understanding, placed a considerable 
burden on the shoulders of the citizens of 
Idaho. And they came through ad- 
mirably. 

If, as the saying goes, “today’s Scouts 
are tomorrow's leaders,” then the people 
of my State have enabled these young 
boys to return to their native lands with 
a view of the United States not seen in 
their countries’ newspapers which talk 
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mainly of race riots and other such 
American scandals. The Scouts surely 
take back with them some of the kind- 
ness, some of the generosity that is the 
true picture of America. 

The preparation that paved the way 
for the conclave was enormous, and I 
wish to pay tribute to former Gov. Robert 
E. Smylie; Gov. Don Samuelson; Miss 
Louise Shadduck, executive secretary of 
the Idaho Department of Commerce and 
Development; and all of the others who 
worked so tirelessly to make the jamboree 
the success that it was. I would also like 
to thank the Post Office Department for 
their cooperation in issuing a special air- 
mail postal card commemorating the 
event. 

A number of newspaper articles have 
been printed concerning the jamboree, 
and I would like to include a few in the 
Recorp at this point. I call particular 
attention to the article by Dorothy R. 
Powers in the Spokane, Wash., Spokes- 
man-Review. Mrs. Powers tells a warmly 
human story which probably captures 
the spirit of the jamboree more than any 
words that I could say. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review, Aug. 8, 1967] 
Scouts From Many NATIONS Honor PIDNEER 
oF RaTHDRUM 
(By Dorothy R. Powers) 

RaTHDRUM, IpaHo.—Effie is just sitting 
there inside her small house in this small 
town when the world walks up on the porch. 

What's more, it knocks—and asks that she 
come out to meet it. 

Effie, does, too. 

Because the world has never come to Rath- 
drum (population 710) before, much less to 
Effie's tiny house. 

So Efe—who will be 90 in February—picks 
up her short, stubby crutch. 

She hobbles painfully to her door, opens 
it—and gasps! 

There stands the world—in 30 pieces with 
two arms and two legs each. 

In other words, there stand 26 Boy Scouts 
and four adult leaders from all over the 
world, even from parts of it that hadn't even 
heard of back when Effie was town librarian. 

It began with a newspaper story. 

Brief days before the start of the World 
Boy Scout Jamboree at Farragut State Park, 
this writer visited several small towns to 
discover the impact of the forthcoming 
gathering of thousands of Scouts. 

Among the towns visited was Rathdrum. 

And in Rathdrum, the person who knows 
more about the town than anybody else— 
now, “back then,” or ever—is Mrs. Effie A. 
Fields. 

She should. Thirty and one-half years as 
town librarian and another stint of almost 
equal length as town treasurer taught her. 

SHE TELLS ABOUT Ir 

Sure, say Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Dixon, Eme 
would talk to a reporter. They own the town's 
only drug store soda fountain, and what 
Effie doesn’t know, they do. They point the 
way up the hill to Effie’s. 

It's a blisteringly hot day, but because she 
feels chilly, Effie has an electric heater going 
in her little sitting room. 

Yes, she nods her head pertly, you bet she 
knows the Boy Scouts are having a World 
Jamboree right close by! Boys from all over 
the world, right here in North Idaho! 

And, oh, she says wistfully, she wishes she 
could get a glimpse of just one of them. 

She can’t possibly, though. 

Effie doesn't even go the few blocks to 
Rathdrum's main street unless somebody 
fetches her in a car. Her hubsand's death 
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several years ago left her all alone. The years 
have left her the universal legacy of age— 
aching legs and a difficulty in getting about. 

But she still wishes the world's boys all 
the best. 

The whole town feels the way Effie does. 

Behind the drug store fountain, Mrs. Dixon 
recalls ruefully that although Rathdrum's 
only a few miles from Farragut State Park, 
they didn’t see “even one Girl Scout when 
they were at Farragut” (for the Girl Scout 
Round-Up, 1965). 

BUS BRINGS SCOUTS 


The story of: Eme's wistful wish was pub- 
lished Sunday, July 30. 

Six days later, a big bus pulled up across 
the street from the Dixon’s drug store. 

Out of it tumbled Boy Scouts from coun- 
tries all over the globe. 

And everybody aboard had begged to get 
to come to Rathdrum—and Effie! 

Leading the contingent was C. Walter 
Hooper of New Bunswich, N.H., World Jam- 


boree tion director. 
Even with that title, the doing wasn't 
easy. 


It’s hard to get a Scout off the Jamboree 


te. 

Adult Scout Hooper had read The Spokes- 
man-Review story of Effie’s wish. 

There had to be a way to grant it. 

First, he got in touch with a sub-camp at 
the Jamboree that “had the most nations 
represented.” It was Ermelunden, so named 
for the site in Denmark where the Jamboree 
took place in 1924. 

He got the Scout leaders together first 
and explained Effie’s wish. 

“When the boys themselves heard of it,” 
laughs Hooper, “they all wanted to go. We 
could take only one bus load.” 

“Going to see Eme“ became such a project 
that the adult leaders had to select the boys 
by Scout rank and age and outstanding 
achievement. They also chose boys who could 
speak English, so they could talk to Effie. 

But adult Scouts wanted to go on the mis- 
sion to Effie as much as the Kids. When 
Hooper asked for a physician aboard the 
bus for safety's sake, doctors in the sub- 
camp drew straws for the privilege, so eager 
were they. Dr. Wilson Foust of New Holland, 
Pa, won. There was rank“ aboard, without 
question! Only the best for Effie. Lee Shal- 
hope, in private life the chairman of the 
board of Mid-American Trucking Company 
of Chicago but a volunteer baggage director 
for the Jamboree, asked to come, And Neils 
Engberg, Boy Scout commissioner from Den- 
mark, wanted to be in on the fun, and was. 

BIG WELCOME 

“I think everybody in town was there to 
meet us,” Hooper told a friend later. 

Except for Effie, who still sat in her small 
house, unaware of the Scouts’ arrival. 

The Dixons ran out to meet the bus. 

Would the Scouts walk across the street 
very slowly, so townspeople could get pic- 
tures as they did so? They would—and 20 
Minutes flew by as everybody in Rathdrum 
got their pictures of kids from everywhere. 

“Miss Rathdrum,” pretty Lynda Goodman, 
in a bright pink dress, was there to lead the 
Scouts to Eme's house. 

Up over the dusty little hill to Effie’s house 
they marched. 

There were Scouts from Germany, Eng- 
land, France and Scotland. A kilt brought & 
sparkle to Effie’s eyes. Cessell Pilgram was 
there from Guyana, South America, which 
in Effie’s librarian days had been British 
Guiana. And Blarki Mortensen told her he 
came from the Faeroes Islands. In all this 
Danish group of isles, located in the Atlantic 
Ocean between the Shetland Islands and 
Icelahd, there are only 31,664 people. Yet 
one of them stood right here, in Eme's yard! 

There were Canadians and Danes and 
Swiss. Rock Mare represented tiny Luxem- 
bourg. Khedar Lutchman spoke in the soft 
tones of Trinidad. Terry Sousa brought a 
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“hello” from Bermuda. Far-off Ceylon was 
“there,” in the person of T. Rajeswaran. 
Victor Lee spoke of Honk Kong, And there 
were American Scouts, too. 


SEATED IN GARDEN 


They brought one of Effie's chairs out into 
her yard and seated her. Each Scout filed 
past, shook her hand and introduced him- 
self. Effie repeated every boy's name out loud, 
and his country. 

And then they told Effe their surprise. 

They named her honorary “Mother” of the 
World Boy Scout Jamboree. 

To make it official, Transportation Director 
Hooper bent over and placed a Boy Scout 
neckerchief around her throat. 

She sat straight in her chair. 

She fingered her cane. 

“Oh, that’s nice! That’s so nice!” 

Effie couldn't say any more. 

Everybody cheered. 

The crowd which had followed the Scouts 
to Effie’s followed them back uptown. 

A man walked up to Hooper to thank him, 
on behalf of all Rathdrum. 

“Young man,” he began, “what you did 
here today.. He couldn't finish. His eyes 
were full of tears. 

TREAT POR SCOUTS 


At the drug store, Owner Dixon had his 
own treat for the Scouts. He took them to 
the far end of First Street, to show them 
the remains of the Pony Express station, 
where riders had changed horses. Overseas 
Scouts stared. 

By now, the whole town was “walking 
with” the Scouts. 

They opened the fire station door next, and 
showed the Scouts the town fire engine. 

Back in the drug store, Dixon—somehow 
and somewhere—had managed to get a Ken- 
nedy half-dollar piece to give every Scout. 

And then he treated everybody to Ameri- 
can-type milk shakes. 

Running into the drug store came a town 
resident. 

“I need some film!” he cried urgently. 

“You'll have to wait till the Boy Scouts 
leave,” Mrs. Dixon, busily mixing milk shakes, 
told him. They're our Rathdrum guests!“ 

“But they're why I need the film!” 

“Oh,” she smiled understandingly. “Just 
take it off the shelf. You can pay me later.” 

In came another man. 

“I'd like to treat all the Scouts, over at 
the drive-in.” 

They had to leave, Hooper explained re- 
gretfully. They must be back in Jamboree 
camp at noon. 

WATCH THEM LOAD UP 


The whole town watched as the Scouts 
loaded into their bus. 

Rathdrum would never see so many Scouts 

in. 

Just as they were about to pull out, a 
pleasant-faced woman scurried across the 
street. She was carrying a huge bowl of fresh 
raspberries she'd just picked. 

“I thought,” she said, poking the bowl 
through an open window, “the boys could 
eat these on the way back to camp.” 

They did, too. 

En route to camp, Hooper tried to thank 
the boys for having given up so much camp 
fun to make the trip. 

But the boys turned back the thanks. 

“They thanked me for the privilege of 
going,” Hooper said proudly. “They thanked 
me!” 

In the sudden quiet of the modest little 
house where she lives all alone, so did Eme. 

And she will, for a lot of long days to 
come. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 10, 1967] 
Scours or WorLD MIx OLD AND New 
(By Robert Windeler) 

Corn D'ALENE, IDAHO, August 8.— They 
talk of tape recorders, Twiggy and traffic on 
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the streets of Tokyo more than of tenting 
on the old camp ground, 

When they were younger the Boy Scouts 
here from 74 countries for their 12th world 
jamboree, the first to be held in this country, 
came together for the adventure of camping 
and hikiñg. Now, at the advanced ages of 
from 14 to 20 their biggest interest by far is 
the opposite sex, 

“There is one thing that all 12,000 of us 
have in common,” said Danee Sanionte, a 15- 
year-old Scout from Manila, the Philippines, 
“girls.” z f 

That is one commodity that is in short 
supply on the 6,000-acre jamboree camp- 
site in Idaho's Farragut State Park, 20 miles 
north of here and 35 miles from the Wash- 
ington State border. 

{The jamboree ended Wednesday, United 
Press International reported, with a final 
round of fishing, boating, canoeing and 
archery.] 

Visits to the jamboree by local young 
ladies—or anyone else—are limited to after- 
noons from 1 to 6 P.M, each day of the nine- 
day event, which began on Aug. 1, and two 
Canadian boys were expelled for being in the 
company of girls in the woods near their 
campsite at 1 o’clock in the morning, two 
hours after taps. 

Most of the other necessities of the 
modern world, except hot water, are available 
to the young men of the non-Communist 
non-Arab world who are making their tem- 
porary home on the hard, dry ground (spikes 
had to be used in place of tent pegs) of this 
pine-forested part of the country. 

And they themselves are a blending of the 
traditional values of the 60-year-old Boy 
Scout movement, and the contemporary 
themes, including that of the present jam- 
boree—"For Friendship.” 

At their campfires here they sing every- 
thing from the African lullaby “Cumbaya” 
to the latest hits from London and Kuala 
Lumpur. Transistor radios are more prevalent 
than bugles to play taps. 

“We've got to keep up with the world,” 
said a 19-year-old Georgian. We're behind 
in so many ways, Uke uniforms and formal 
ceremonies.” 

By pioneer standards, in camping out here 
at least they are pampered by the pressures 
of modern society. They cook over charcoal 
(“We are conservationists and it would take 
a national forest to supply us with firewood,” 
explained one Montana school master), and 
& local lake was specially stocked with 20,000 
trout trapped by a net to assure a catch by 
any amateur fisherman. 

“A trout parlor in downtown Tokyo is more 
challenging,” said one Japanese youth. 

Yet the Scouts here won rigorous local 
competitions for the right to attend the 
jamboree and they are among the most com- 
mitted youth of the 10,250,000-member 
movement. They share an interest in the 
outdoors and a strong loyalty to their indi- 
vidual conceptions of the ideals of world 
scouting. 

“Only in the last two years have I been 
able to understand the real meaning of 
scouting,” said Thomas Jansen, a 17-year-old 
West German youth from Krefeld, near Düs- 
seldorf. “It is basically friendship and pub- 
lic- service—but for five years I thought it 
was hiking.“ 

“Nobody joins scouting to get their char- 
acter built,” said Matthew Mazer, 16 years 
old, of Scarsdale, N.Y. “But one day you wake 
up and realize that that Is exactly what has 
happened.” 

The American and British Scouts attend- 
ing this Jamboree are at an age where their 
colleagues have largely lost interest in scout- 
ing and dropped out. Seventy-five per cent of 
American Scouts quit before they reach age 
15, and only 1 per cent ever reach Eagle 
Scout, the highest ranking in the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The British Scouts recently revamped their 
uniforms to include long pants and four-in- 
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hand ties instead of the traditional shorts 
and long socks and neckerchiefs. They also 
eliminated their program for 20- to 25-year- 
Olds and dropped the word “boy” from their 
title. 

American Scouts still wear shorts, to the 
dismay of most of them here who were re- 
quested not to bring civilian clothes in order 
“to create a good image of America for our 
visitors.” 

American Scouts account for 5,000 of the 
total of just under 12,000 here. The British 
Sent 1,300 and the Canadians are represented 
by 1,200 Scouts. There are 5.8 million Scouts 
in this country. 


From the Idaho Sunday Statesman, Aug. 6, 
1967 
Pomp or WORLD JAMBOREE Boasts Srror gust 
or COLOR 
(By John Ulrich) 

Farracur Srarn Park.—Green, tan, and 
Predominant colors of the spectacle that Is 
the 12th World Boy Scout Jamboree. 

The greens are in the official jamboree 
uniforms and in the pines of the surround- 
ing Idaho mountains. The tans also show up 
in the uniforms and in the gradually thick- 
ening layer of dust that falls on tents, boys 
and everything else. 

The painful pink is most noticeable as a 
band around the knees of both boys and 
Scout leaders, a band of sunburn which ex- 
tends from the tops of their knee high socks 
to the bottom of their uniform shorts. 


ALL COLORS DISPLAYED 


Discounting all that, the jamboree shows 
every imaginable color and color is displayed 
in every imaginable way. 

The Scouts from Northern Ireland in sub- 
camp Makiling have decorated their entrance 
gate with travel posters glorifying Ulster and 
8 maps of Ireland printed on Irish 

en. 

A Mexican troop in the same camp has 
Panels made up of petates. Each square is 
& different bright color and the Scouts ex- 
Plain that the squares are hand woven of 
“ixtla” or jute. 

United Kingdom Troop 32 from Warwick- 
shire, Yorkshire and Norfolk decorate their 
entry with canvas panels on which are 
painted the symbols of the 12 world jam- 
borees held to date. Their counterparts of 
U.E. Troop 22 from Yorkshire and Lincom- 
shire carry the crests of those two counties 
on thelr gate. 

Tents come in every color including black, 
Which is predominant in the tents of Scouts 
from Germany, The Germans explain that a 
founder of their movement brought back the 
black tents from Lapland. They are made 
Up of triangular and square panels and look 
much like an American Indian tepee, com- 
Plete with smokehole. The nomadic Lapps 
built fires in their shelters and the dark col- 
lor helps warm the tent when the sun shines 
on it. At jamboree it needs no warming but is 
relatively cool when one panel is left open to 
the air. 

The “hometown” troop ... Troop 41, made 
up of boys from the Inland Empire in the 
immediate vicinity of jamboree decorates 
its gateway with a stylized 20-gallon hat 
Wearing Western and “howdy, partner” in 
10 languages. 

FUSIYAMA DISPLAYED 


One troop from Japan has built a plywood 
Fujiyama mounted atop a replica of a Jap- 
anese high speed train. The Japanese have 
the card-shaped windsocks that are the 
symbol of good luck for boys and are most 
frequently seen in Japan on Boys Day (May 
5). 


A Canadian troop from Calgary has repro- 
duced a replica of Fort Calgary and during 
flag ceremonies red-coated Scouts man guard 
Posts on elther side of the gateway repre- 
senting the 1875 outpost of the Royal Cans- 
dian Mounted Police. 
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{From the Idaho Sunday Statesman, Aug. 6, 
1967 


Vier Scouters REMAIN QUIET ABOUT BATTLE 


FARRAGUT Strate Parx—The Vietnamese 
delegation to the Boy Scout World Jamboree 
says littie about the war there. 

Tony Do Van Ninh, Saigon commissioner 
for the Vietnamese boy scouts, said “We are 
not to talk about it, except we fight against 
aggression.” 

The five-member Vietnamese delegation, 
including three boys and two leaders, flew 
almost directly from Saigon to Spokane, then 
came to Farragut. Because of the direct 
route, Ninh said he had discovered no re- 
action among Americans toward the war. 

Ninh explained his country sent only five 
scouts because it is a long way to Saigon, 
and costs much.” 

Earlier, jamboree officials said one problem 
limiting the size of Southeast Asia delega- 
tions is transportation, “We can get them 
here, but we can't get them back,” said Keith 
Kentopp. “It's hard to get a flight to Vietnam. 
They're all filled. Coming back is no prob- 
lem though.” 

[From the Idaho Sunday Statesman, Aug. 6, 
1967 
IoaHo’s BEAUTY, FRIENDLINESS BLEND To Ex- 
TERTAIN 12,000 WORLD SCOUTS 


(By David Zarkin) 


Farracut Stare Parx.—This beautiful 
sprawling 5,000 acres of state park may soon 
replace the potato as Idaho's claim to fame 
and state symbol. 

With the adyent of the 12th Boy Scout 
World Jamboree, which is taking place now, 
the park has achleved a level of utility and 
diversity held by few outdoor facilities of this 
size in the nation. 

Scouts and Scout officials from through- 
out the world acclaim Farragut’s assets daily 
and say that it’s the only place a tremendous 
scouting event could be held comfortably for 
more than 12,000 youths. Nestled in the pines 
of the Bitterroot Mountains of Northern 
Idaho, this secluded area was a Navy train- 
ing base during the 1940's, and then became 
a college. It was abandoned by the college 
and used as a wildlife refuge. 

The site was used for the 1965 Girl Scout 
Roundup, but before the Boy Scouts could 
meet here this month improvements had 
to be made to meet their requirements. 

After the Girl Scout event, former Gov. 
Robert E. Smylie took the lead in luring the 
Boy Scouts to Idaho for their first world 
jamboree in the United States. Idaho met 
their demands and made the needed improve- 
ments with a $729,425 program, part of it 
paid in 50-50 matching funds by the State 
and US. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
These improvements are permanent and will 
be enjoyed by Idahoans and others in years 
to come. 

Smylie’s efforts in making Farragut a suit- 
able place for two such noteworthy inter- 
national events were noted after 1965 when 
the main street was named “Smylie Boule- 
vard.“ But this year the title of that shrub- 
bery decked stretch was tagged “Friendship 
Boulevard.” 

CHANGE TEMPORARY 


A State Park Department official sald it 
was in connection with the Boy Scouts’ event 
which uses “For Friendship” as its theme. 
Scout officials said that there was an agree- 
ment that names of the streets would be tem- 
porarily changed for the jamboree. 

Smylie was not on hand this week for 
dedication ceremonies, but Jamboree Com- 
missioner Irving Feist made mention of him, 
Gov. Don Samuelson dedicated the park in 
ceremonies attended by 14,000 visitors, 

During the jamboree there has been talk 
that the 1969 National Boy Scout Jam- 
boree might be held at Farragut. Sweden 
and Japan have been rumored as possible 
sites for the next world Jamboree. 
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BEACH DEVELOPED 


The state’s most significant and costly 
contribution to the park and the Jamboree 
is the $194,333 beach development on Lake 
Pend Orielle. Half the funds for this man- 
made sandy cove came from the federal gov- 
ernment. Also included in this project is a 
permanent brick bath house with restrooms, 
showers and a parking lot. A permanent rest- 
room building was also constructed at But- 
tonhook Bay at a cost of $6,960—also on a 
federal-state matching fund basis. 

A permanent water system was Installed 
for the Boy Scout event with federal and 
state funds at a cost of $151,262. A 50,000 
seat amphitheater, large enough to hold the 
national jamboree, was built with a total of 
$74,930 in state funds. The state and federal 
governments shared the $73,950 cost of the 
headquarters building which houses State 
Park Department offices. 


BRIG CONVERTED 


Other permanent developments include 
the entrance gate, kiosk and sign, seeding 
194 acres, top soil and seeding for the Ave- 
nue of Flags, dock installation and renova- 
tion of the old Navy brig for the press. This 
building will be used later for maintenance 
and storage. 

The State Parks Department is not the 
only state office that has played a big role 
at the jamboree, The Idaho State Police De- 
partment has one-third of its force located 
at Farragut with patrolmen in 18 cars cruis- 
ing the park and nearby Highway 95. 

The patrolmen have logged 1/200 miles a 
day on their blue and white cars and re- 
united 300 people with their families and 
friends during the hectic opening day. 

SCOUTS BADGER POLICE 


The state police have become public rela- 
tions men” for Idaho and have attracted the 
interest of many foreign scouts. These boys 
have offered to trade trinkets for the police 
officers’ smart Stetson hats. The officers have 
resisted making the exchange, but spend a 
good deal of time showing the youths the 
many gadgets on their patrol cars. 

The state police have been joined in secu- 
rity work with Kootenai County Sheriff 
John Bender who maintains a trailer along- 
side the state officers’ own mobile living 
quarters. The law enforcement officials sald 
their work has consisted mainly of patrol- 
ling and incidents here have been minor. 

The State Forestry Department is respon- 
sible for fire protection for the park. So far, 
only minor fires caused by careless cigarette 
smoking have been reported. The depart- 
ment has roving patrols, radio communica- 
tions and lookouts reporting to a main office. 
About 600 cans filled with water 
have been dispersed through the park, to 
extinguish fires. 

TAUGHT FIRE PROTECTION 


State Forestry Official Wilbur Atwood, 
Boise, sald the scouts have been indoctri- 
nated on fire protection and have kept the 
grounds free of litter. 

The Idaho Bureau of Mines is sponsor- 
ing a “gold digging” exhibit here and the 
State Fish and Game Department has cor- 
doned off a corner of the lake and stocked 
it with 20,000 catchable rainbow trout. 

The boys attending this event are fairly 
unanimous in their praise for Idaho and 
western hospitality. Their only complaint— 
the ground here is too rocky and dusty for 
pitching a tent, but all of them have man- 
aged to keep their abodes in an upright 
position. { 

[From the Parma (Idaho) Review Aug. 3, 
1967] 

Gov. Don SAMUELSON DEDICATES FARRAGUT 
Park 


Governor Don Samuelson dedicated beauti- 
ful new Farragut State Park Tuesday; August 
1, first day of the World Scout Jamboree “for 
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the use and enjoyment of the people of 
Idaho, of the nation and the free world.” 

In his dedicatory remarks, the Governor 
said; “I wonder how many of you here today 
for these dedication ceremonies recall that 
we are on the location of what was once the 
largest “city” in Idaho. 

“The reason I remember so vividly is that 
23 years ago I climbed off a troop train from 
Davenport, Iowa and became a resident of 
Camp Farragut along with 60,000 other 
sailors. 


“This was the place I called home for two 
years during World War II, so there is a 
large amount of sentiment and affection in- 
cluded when I say what an unsurpassed 
pleasure it is for me to be here to participate 
in these ceremonies. 

“As an ex-gunners mate in the Navy I can 
also report to you truthfully that boot camp 
at Farragut was never like this. I don't re- 
member being called on to make too many 

back in boot camp days. 

“It is my high honor today to dedicate the 
permanent park facilities for the use and 
enjoyment of the people of Idaho, of the na- 
tion and the free world. 

“With pride, I can say Idaho has done a 
tremendous job in the creation of Farragut 
State Park. I say this because monies have 
been wisely spent for the present and for 
the future. Facilities have been constructed 
that will not only serve the World Scout 
Jamboree, but also will be of lasting benefit 
to all the citizens who will hereafter visit 
this unexcelled spot. 

“I should point out that without the 
excellent cooperation of everyone who has 
been associated with the state on this proj- 
ect, these facilities could not have become 
a reality. There are three entities who have 
cooperated so generously that I believe they 
merit special mention. 

“I am indeed happy to acknowledge the 
splendid assistance, both financial and ad- 
visory, of the United States Department of 
Interior and the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. 

“The Boy Scouts of America certainly de- 
serve special recognition and thanks from 
all of us for their extremely generous spirit 
of cooperation. The ultimate needs of the 
state park were given every consideration by 
Scout officials. The result of this fine spirit 
of cooperation will be to the lasting benefit 
of the general public. 

“Finally, allow me to compliment highly 
the Idaho legislature and the all important 
role it played in the development of this 

- project. Farragut State Park is a prime ex- 
ample of the fact that proposals and under- 
takings that are good for the entire state 
are met with enthusiasm by our legislators. 

“It is my honest belief that Farragut State 
Park is rapidly becoming one of the most 
significant outdoor recreation areas in the 
Northwest. Its fame and renown will spread 
and I vision the day when this park’s na- 
tional reputation will underscore the fact 
that truly Idaho is the place to go. 7 

“It will take time and a great deal of 
energy on the part of the Park Board to 
realize the goal we work toward mutually 
for state parks in Idaho. That goal is to 
provide a major league quality state park 
system. 

“Now, in reflection, we can observe that 
Farragut has run the complete cycle. 

“From the largest city in the State nearly 
25 years ago, the area became a ghost camp. 

But no longer. 

“It emerges today in magnificence and 
splendor for the pure enjoyment of all peo- 
ples. Farragut ranks high on the list of 
attractions in a state like ours that is so 
richly blessed with an abundance of natural 
appeal. Mother Nature bestowed one of her 
most gracious smiles on this entire area,” 
Governor Samuelson concluded. 
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[Prom the Parma (Idaho) Review, Aug. 3, 
1967} 


SAMUELSON Traces HISTORY or Park IN 
Denicatory TALE 

Farracut STATE Park, Ipano.—From the 
“biggest city” of the state to a ghost town 
to the “most significant outdoor recreation 
area of the Northwest.” 

the evolution of Farragut State 
Park at dedicatory ceremonies for permanent 
facilities Tuesday, Idaho Gov. Donald W. 
Samuelson condensed the park's 25-year 
history. 

The latest phase—outdoor recreation—is 
currently being provided for more than 11,- 
000 Boy Scouts attending the World Jam- 
boree—that first ever to be held in the 
United States. 

Washington Goy. Dan Evans and Samuel- 
son headed a delegation of State and Boy 
Scout officials in dedicating the $750,000 
facilities. 

Boy Scouts have a tradition of swapping 
and the ceremonies Tuesday afternoon in 
front of the park’s new headquarters build- 
ing would have made any scout proud. 

Jamboree Commissioner Irving Feist, 
Newark, N.J., passed out souvenirs to mem- 
bers of the Idaho Parks Board, Gov. Samuel- 
son, and Idaho Commere and Development 
Secretary Louise Shadduck. 

Then Samuelson was presented with 
plaques by scouts from Mexico and Nepal. 
Samuelson then presented a plaque to Wil- 
liam Frome, St. Anthony, chairman of the 
parks board, to dedicate the facilities. 

Frome noted that the park had at various 
times been a naval training area, a college, 
a fish and game reserve and site for two 
prior jamborees. 

Samuelson recalled that his first sight of 
Idaho was from a troop train in 1943 when 
he arrived at Farragut for two years of 
training as a gunner’s mate during World 
War I. 

“Boot camp was never like this,” Samuel- 
son quipped as he spoke from the platform 
in front of the administration building. 

But in 1967, the governor contended, 
“Farragut State Park is rapidly becoming 
one of the most significant outdoor recrea- 
tion areas in the northwest.” 


From the Idaho Observer, Aug. 5, 1967] 
How Wr DAMNED THE TORPEDOES 
(By Robert E. Smylie) 

Now that the Boy Scouts are World Jam- 
boree-ing at Farragut State Park it is inter- 
esting to recall how hard It was to reclaim 
that concrete jungle on the shores of Lake 
Pend Oreille. There was a time when no one 
in Idaho's state government thought it could 
be done, except the Governor. 

It all happened because the Girl Scouts 
were looking for a place to have a National 
Round-up in 1965. We invited them to look 
at old Camp Farragut and they were 
charmed. But they said the old concrete 
foundations of the city that had housed 
50,000 naval trainees had to be caved in, 
broken up and buried. We sald we would do 
it. Then they said the area had to be seeded 
to adequate ground cover, We said we would 
do it. Then they said they needed an amphi- 
theater covered with grass to seat 14,000 
people. We said we would build it. And they 
asked for a new water system and so on, and 
we promised them all of that, too. 

We sent a team of experts to look it over. 
The price tag for cleaning up was 3 million 
dollars. Everybody wanted to give up. We 
turned to the National Guard. Two summers 
of training for the engineering troops and 
the help of a reserve outfit for their training 
session that same summer, and the clean up 
job was nearly done. 

Then the Legislature was asked to appro- 
priate funds to construct the water system, 
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plant the grass, build the amphi-theater and 
the other needed facilities. Herman McDevitt 
of Pocatello made a scathing speech in the 
House about how the Goyernor had got us 
in trouble, and now there was nothing to do 
but bail him out. He likened me to the ne'er 
do well brother-in-law who could never pay 
his bills and said that family honor required 
that the legislature meet the Governor's un- 
wise and outrageous obligations. I was sup- 
posed to be upset by the speech, but it really 
came as a great help. I am sure the Legisla- 
ture could never have been convinced to 
make such a wise investment in advance, 
and only when there was really no choice 
would they take the first step toward crea- 
tion of a magnificent state park. 

It is interesting to observe how fast atti- 
tudes change. Some of yesterday’s most im- 
pressive handwringers are now bell-ringers 
for the new park. They should be. It’s a beau- 
tiful northern anchor for our park and rec- 
rea tion system and it will bring national re- 
nown to Idaho on a continuing basis. Crea- 
tion of the park and its development have 
saved a 4,000-acre playground with a mile 
and a half of lake shore for public use for- 
ever. This was more than sound conservation, 
it was creative conservation at its best. 

This year there is a new swimming beach 
with facilities to accommodate 500 people. 
There is a 50,000-seat amphi-theater that 
makes the park the greatest outdoor con- 
vention hall in all of America, 

There are many without whose help the 
park would never have become a reality. 
General John Walsh, Col. James Brooks, hun- 
dreds of men of the National Guard, Roger 
Guernsey, the ex-state forester . . . and Jon 
Soderblom, are but a few. Louise Shadduck 
who sold the Girl Scouts on the idea of 
Farragut and Mrs. Warren Brown of McCall 
who had the idea in the first place are others. 
If you tried to write a list... you would 
give up. The only way you could be inclusive 
enough would be to say “All of Us,” because 
all of Idaho with its tax dollars had a part of 
making the Farragut Park a reality. 

This year the Park is playing host to the 
first World Jamboree of Boy Scouts ever held 
in the United States. 

It is said that General McAulliffe who was 
commanding at Bastogne during World War 
I's Battle of the Bulge finally concluded that 
there was no way out of the encircling Ger- 
Man ring. He called his staff together and 
when one of them asked how he was going 
to get out, he is said to have replied that 
he wasn't going to. What he planned to do 
he said, was to get deep enough in trouble 
that someone would rescue him. 

That is about how Farragut was saved and 
built. If we had not invited the Girl Scouts 
we would never have made all of these com- 
mitments. If we had asked the Legislature in 
advance there would have been a thousand 
reasons for doing nothing, or doing less. So 
we issued the invitation, and the trouble 
commenced. First the National Guard came 
to the rescue, then several volunteer civic 
groups, then the Forestry Youth Camp. 
Finally the Legislature by nearly unanimous 
vote adopted the project as Its own and Far- 
ragut state park was a reality once and for all. 

Herman McDevitt was right, but as usual 
for the wrong reasons. It was wise to ball the 
Governor out. It's the best investment we 
have made in a long, long time. 

Farragut is aptly named. It was the old 
Admiral at Mobile Bay who said Damn the 
torpedoes, full speed ahead.” That was the 
real spirit in which the Park was re-created. 


From the Wall Street Journal, July 28, 1967] 
A Nor- So-Rucerp Lire AWAITS SCOUTS HEAD- 
ING FOR JAMBOREE IN IDAHO 

(By James E, Bylin) 
Corur D'ALENE, Ivano —A Boy Scout is 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly and all 
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those other wonderful things. And, judging 
the setup here at the Scouts’ World 
Jamboree, he is pampered. 

Scouting apparently has changed. Remem- 
ber how you spent hours foraging for fire- 
Wood and then striking flint to make fire? 
Here, the scouts draw charcoal from a 70-ton 
Supply and then ignite it with matches. 
Remember how you used to cook all your 
Meals in your grubby mess kit pan and how 
as often as not you ended up with a plate 
full of twigs and grass and insects? Here, 
much of the food is precooked. 

“The boys aren't coming here to spend their 
time over a hot stove,” says Oren Felton, 
Jamboree food director. 

What are the boys coming here for? One 
thing they're coming here for is to see some 
Teal live Indians perform those dances that 
Scouts have been imitating for decades, For 
Pre-Jamboree festivities scheduled for Mon- 
day, officials passed up a performance by 
Some well-trained Scout groups and elected to 
Present real Indians who live in the Washing- 
ton-Idaho area. 

WANTED: INDIANS 


The Redskins in the area, however, were 
less than familiar with war dances and pic- 
turesque incantations to the rain gods. “They 
haven't done a ceremonial dance in 100 years,” 
Moans a Scout official. “The one thing they 
have to go on for costumes are old National 
Geographic magazines,” he says. Particularly 
Worrisome was a sign he spotted on Spo- 
kane's skid row. It read: “Wanted—Indians 
for Boy Scout Jamboree.” 

Some 100 Indians did show up for dress re- 
hearsals, and they proved to be apt, if not ex- 
Perienced pupils. 

Besides the Indians, some 10,000 Boy Scouts 
and 1,000 adult leaders from 100 countries 
will gather for the quadrennial Jamboree, 
which starts Tuesday and runs through the 
following Wednesday. Each Scout has paid 
$50 for the privilege of attending. 

The World Jamboree will be the first ever 
held in the U.S. The site is the 5,000-acre 
Farragut State Park, a World War II Naval 
training center that is 50 miles northeast 
ot Spokane and 25 miles north of Coeur 
D'Alene. The state of Idaho and the Federal 
Government have spent $740,000 to improve 
the park for the Jamboree and for the pub- 
lic's use afterward. 

The Federal Government has helped in 
Other ways, too. Some Army units were sent 
to the area to help raise 7,000 Scout tents, 
dig 400 latrine pits and ready the bank, 
hospital, fire station and post office. The 
Military men and equipment will be gone, 
however, by the time the Scouts arrive. “We 
don’t want people to think we're militaristic,” 
says one of the 1,300 Jamboree staffers. 


GIFTS FOR THE LITTLE SHAVERS 


American corporations are doing their bit, 
too. Perhaps optimistically, Gillette Co. is 
giving visiting Scouts—who range in age from 
14 to 18—a complete shaving kit, and Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co. is donating 
5,600 ‘cameras. 

The state of Idaho has shipped in 12 tons 
ot old Idaho license plates, which, it is pre- 
sumed, will be highly prized by the foreign 
Scouts. “We really didn't want them, but 
People here have been so nice that we took 
them.“ says Jamboree coordinator Robert 
Billington. 

Keith Kentopp, another Jamboree official, 
Says the Jamboree won't permit “crass com- 
Mercialism,” although it is gladly accepting 
the gifts and 27,800 cans of soup from Camp- 
bell Soup Co. and other food from Thomas 
J. Lipton Co. Is that commercialism? No, says 
Mr. Kentopp. For instance, he says “Campbell 
is interested in kids eating and we're inter- 
ested in kids being well fed.” 

While the Scouts eat their soup and their 
precooked fare, staff members and volunteers 
will be dining in style. Their meals, to be 
catered by a Spokane hotel, will include 
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veal scallopini, grilled salmon and roast tur- 


heads on hand—but 
contingent of falcons, hawks and eagles ap- 
pearing in a demonstration. 

FISH AND SQUIRRELS 


Besides eating and playing with old Idaho 
license plates, the Scouts will be busy with 
archery, hiking, arts and crafts, conservation 
training and the like. They can fish in a 
lovely mountain lake specially stocked with 
20,000 trout, and they can swim in one end 
of the lake that has been contoured so the 
sun will warm the water. 

They apparently can take part in some 
unofficial activities, too. Pointing at one of 
the ground squirrels that swarm over the 
area, an official of the Jamboree chuckles: 
“By golly, I bet a lot of those little fellows 
get caught and cooked.” e 

Most activities will be highly supervised, 
though. “We've learned safety precautions 
the hard way over the years,” says a Scout 
official. “All we need, for example, is to lose 
a French kid and have Charles de Gaulle on 
our necks.” 


Furniture, Appliance Dealers Assail Ex- 
emption for Revolving Credit in Senate- 
Passed Truth-in-Lending Bill as Dis- 


criminatory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency on H.R. 11601, 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act, and 
related bills, we received much testimony 
from bankers and from retailers about 
the discriminatory feature of S. 5, the 
Senate-passed truth-in-lending bill. 
which exempts revolving or open-end 
credit transactions of department stores 
from the requirement of stating an an- 
nual percentage rate on the credit 
charges. Revolving credit charges can be 
stated under the Senate bill on a monthly 
rate basis—usually 1½ percent a 
month—rather than as 18 percent an- 
nually. However, the banks, and those 
who extend credit on an installment 
basis, retaining a security interest in the 
article sold, would have to state the 
charge for credit on an annual-rate basis. 

H.R. 11601, which six of us on the sub- 
committee have introduced and which 
nearly a score of other Members of the 
House have cosponsored in H.R. 11806 in- 
troduced by Congressman ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, would 
eliminate such discrimination by requir- 
ing all consumer credit transactions to 
reveal the annual percentage rate which 
is charged. 

FURNITURE DEALERS SEEK IDENTICAL DISCLOSURE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL SELLERS 

The furniture dealers would prefer 
the opportunity to state a monthly per- 
centage rate rather than an annual rate, 
but feel that if an annual rate is re- 
quired on their transactions, it also 
should be required on revolving credit. 
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Thus, they endorse the equal treatment 
provision of H.R. 11601 instead of hav- 
ing different standards for the two types 
of credit extended by competing retall- 
ers, as provided for in S. 5 and in H.R. 

11602, a bill sponsored by a number of 

the minority members of the subcom- 

mittee or of the full committee, which is 
identical to S. 5 as it passed the Senate. 

I think many of the Members will be 
interested in a bulletin on this issue sent 
to members of the Tennessee Retail 
Furniture Association, as forwarded to 
me by a Tennessee furniture retailer. It 
states the issue from the viewpoint of 
one very large group of retailers who feel 
the Senate bill discriminates against 
them and in favor of those stores using 
revolving credit. Similar information 
was given to the subcommittee by Mr. 
Charles D. Stapp of New Jersey, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Furniture 
Association, when he appeared before 
the subcommittee on August 16. 

The material referred to from the 
Tennessee Retail Furniture Association 
bulletin is as follows: 

[Bulletin No, 26, from the Tennessee Retail 
Furniture Association, John W. Seay, 
executive vice president, Nashville, Tenn., 
Aug. 15, 1967] 

We have in previous bulletins reminded 
you of the importance of action concerning 
the “Truth In Lending” bill (S-5) which 
was passed by the Senate on July 11, 1967, 
92 to 0, requiring lenders to tell borrowers 
exactly the cost of loans on autos, appli- 
ances, repairs and house modernization, 
stating the true annual percentage interest 
rate and the total finance charge in dollars 
and cents. 

This represented complete defeat for the 
retail and banking interests. Major features 
of S-5 are: Open-end installment plans must 
disclose the finance charge stated as an an- 
nual interest rate if the seller retains a se- 
curity interest in the merchandise or if less 
than 60 per cent of the debt is repaid in first 
year. Revolving credit need disclose only the 
monthly interest rate. The effective date 
would be July 1, 1969. Violations will be 
$1,000.00. 

This is a serious bill confronting every 
Furniture Dealer and could cause us much 
confusion and headache. The N.R.F.A. has 
vigorously opposed this bill as it now stands 
pointing out that it discriminates against 
independent home furnishings specialty re- 
tailers by permitting department stores 
using revolving credit to disclose finance 
charge as monthly percentage rate, forces 
furniture stores using installment or revolv- 
ing credit to disclose finance charge with a 
retained security interest to disclose the 
finance charge as an annual percentage rate. 
N. RF. A. plans action to persuade House to 
eliminate bill's discriminatory features. The 
American Bankers Association Con- 
gress to enact a “Truth In Lending” law that 
will require disclosure of all finance charges 
only on a monthly basis. 

Much discussion is now going on in the 
House Banking Committee and on any day 
may well be presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for action. While the House bill 
will be an improvement over the Senate bill, 
it is not like we Furniture Dealers would pre- 
fer and therefore your voice is needed. On 
the Senate Bill S-5 we are advised that very 
few Senators knew our wishes in the mat- 
ter, because we did not write, call or voice 
our opinion to them. Please do not let this 
happen to our House of Representatives, Con- 
tact your Congressmen now, It would also 
be wise to let the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs know your opinion, Names as 
follows: 
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Leonor K. Sullivan (Dem., Missouri) 
Chairman. 

Jonathan B. Bingham (Dem., New York). 

Frank Annunzio (Dem., Dlinois). 

Richard T. Hanna (Dem., California). 

Joseph G. Minish (Dem., New Jersey). 

Henry B. Gonzalez (Dem., Texas). 

Robert G. Stephens, Jr., (Dem., Georgia). 

Chalmers P. Wylie (Rep., Ohio). 

Lawrence G. Williams (Rep., 
vania). 

Seymour Halpern (Rep., New York). 

Florence P. Dwyer (Rep., New Jersey). 

Paul A. Fino (Rep., New York). > 

Address: House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Charles D. Stapp, President N.R.F.A. 
who was our featured speaker during our last 
State Convention, in a recent letter to 
N.RF.A. members says: urge the Congress- 
man from your State to support any credit 
service charge disclosure proposal that re- 
quires the universal application of either dol- 
lars and cents or an identical rate for all 
credit grantors, whether it be monthly, 
monthly and annual, annual or any other 
Tate that will enable customers to compare 
and determine which is the cheapest rate 
available in the market place. 

Let us be reminded that a “Truth in Lend- 
ing” bill was introduced in our past State 
Legislature, which through your help and co- 
operation we were able to get passed to Com- 
mittee, where it will lie until next February 
and we hope will never come to life. 


Pennsyl- 


Congressman Edward R. Roybal 
Reports From Washington 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent, I include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point the text of 
my “Fifteenth Report From Washing- 
ton” to the residents of the 30th District 
of California on my activities as the dis- 
trict’s Representative in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The report follows: 

FIFTEENTH REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 

This is the 15th in a series of regular 
“Reports from Washington” made to the 
residents of the 30th District on my activi- 
ties as your Representative in the Nation's 
Capital. 

In addition, I have also sent out 12 special 
reports designed to cover all major items of 
legislation considered by Congress, events of 
national and international significance, and 
particularly, those matters of immediate 
concern to Metropolitan Los Angeles and 
Southern California. 

SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE 


By a nearly unanimous vote of 415 to 3, 
the House adopted a 12½ per cent across- 
the-board increase in social security bene- 
fits for more than 23 million elderly and 
disabled Americans, including over 2 million 
California residents. 

I had worked for a larger cost-of-living 
benefit increase, as well as a substantial raise 
in the bill’s $50-a-month minimum pay- 
ment figure, and I was not satisfied with 
several of the other provisions of this omni- 
bus bill. 

However, since the “closed rule” under 
which the measure was considered, prevented 
making any changes or amendments on the 
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House floor, I am hopeful the Senate will be 
able to improve the bill before the final 
version is passed and sent to the President 
for signature into law. 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 
With growing national concern over the 
rising cost-of-living, and the increased 


threat of inflation, I am happy to report sue- 


cess in obtaining public hearings in the 
House on my Truth-in-Lending Bill to ban 
hidden finance charges, and protect the Na- 
tion’s private borrowers by requiring loan 
companies, financial institutions, and retail 
merchants to make full disclosure of total 
credit costs on all cash loans, and other 
forms of consumer credit and installment 
purchase contracts. 

I believe that credit is a commodity like 
anything else you can buy—and the Ameri- 
can consumer has just as much right to 
know the real cost of borrowing money, as he 
does to know the price of a loaf of bread, a 
pair of shoes, or a gallon of gasoline. 

With recent unanimous passage of a sim- 
Uar bill in the Senate, I am confident this 
measure can be enacted into law during the 
present session of Congress. 

The bill makes no attempt to regulate or 
control in any way the rate of interest or the 
cost of credit. But it would enable the con- 
sumer to tell at a glance, and be in a position 
to shop around and compare directly, the 
exact cost of credit from various sources. 

It would help eliminate the present con- 
fusion over finance charges and true credit 
costs—and assist consumers in deciding 
whether to borrow, to pay cash, or to save 
toward the purchase instead. 

FOR EAST LOS ANGELES NARCOTICS REHABILITA- 
TION, $750,000 


I was happy to announce the recent ap- 
proval of a $750,000 federal grant to finance 
a unique, new narcotic drug addition treat- 
ment and rehabilitation program for youth in 
the Boyle Heights area of East Los Angeles. 

The project—featuring a 24-hour-a-day, 
seven-day-a-week community Narcotic In- 
formation and Service Center—will stress 
the most modern prevention and control 
techniques, comprehensive training and re- 
habilitation methods, and intensive educa- 
tion and counseling program through area 
schools. 

This East L.A. project represents a fresh 
and imaginative approach which holds great 
promise of helping develop a more effective 
way of dealing with the serious problems of 
narcotics addiction among young people. 

UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 


There are new indications of widespread 
support in Congress for my resolution pro- 
posing that the U.S. take a more active lead 
in efforts to strengthen United Nations 
peacekeeping capabilities for dealing with 
recurring crises and threatened military con- 
flicts around the world. 

In our dangerous nuclear-space age, peace 
is no longer a luxury, it is vital to the very 
existence of life on earth. 

Though conflict seems to be an inevitable 
part of our dynamic and fast-changing global 
community of 130 nations, what is not in- 
eyitable Is that these differences must always 
lead to the tragedy of war. 

We simply must find the ways and means 
of handling situations that threaten inter- 
national peace and security, and of settling 
disputes, without resort to armed military 
action. 

By taking this American initiative now 
in support of the United Nations peacekeep- 
ing role, we can show the world in a positive 
way that our objective is to improve and 
strengthen the UN so that it can assume its 
proper burden of leadership in our turbulent 
times to help prevent war and serve as an 
effective Power for Peace. 


ON-THE JOB TRAINING, $2.7 MILLION 


More than 2,500 new job opportunities, 
concentrated in the Greater Los Angeles area, 
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will open for currently unemployed men and 
women in Callfornia’s Mexican American 
community under terms of a unique $2.7 
million government sponsored, industry 
oriented on-the-job training program that 
will utilize the facilities of various com- 
munity organizations throughout the State 
to reach individuals who have never had a 
chance to upgrade their work skills and 
enter the active job market, 

I was pleased to get this project approved 
because it provides an effective and compre- 
hensive employment training and job place- 
ment program, and with the cooperative 
participation of local private enterprise, 
offers one of the best answers to our long- 
term unemployment problem. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


As Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee Special Study Mission which surveyed 
the Middle East last November, I appreciate 
the difficult task facing us in that historic 
crossroads of civilization of getting discus- 
sions started between the opposing Arab and 
Israeli sides aimed at exploring for agreed 
terms leading to an enduring and workable 
peace in that volatile area. 

I believe there are three essential require- 
ments for achieving lasting peace and eco- 
nomic progress in the Middle East: (1) 
recognition of the sovereign right of all na- 
tions in the area to exist, to be secure within 
their borders from outside interference, and 
to freely exercise the right of innocent pas- 
sage through the international waterways of 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba; (2) 
resolution of the twin problems—refugee re- 
settlement and military arms limitation— 
which have frustrated every attempt since 
the 1940s to find permanent peace in the 
Middle East; (3) a bold, new regional devel- 
opment program to turn the energies of this 
entire area, once and for all, away from con- 
flict, and toward the work of fashioning a 
more prosperous region and a better way of 
life for all the peoples who live there—in the 
ancient and strategic cradle of Western 
culture. 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


I have been highly encouraged by the 
almost universal support of leading educa- 
tors and school administrators throughout 
the country for my bill, H.R. 8000, the Bi- 
lingual Educational Opportunity Act, to as- 
sist local school districts with special bi- 
lingual teaching programs to help overcome 
the serious language barriers that handicap 
America's estimated 4 million elementary 
and secondary school children from families 
whose home language is other than English. 

With nearly 1 million California youngsters 
of limited English-speaking ability who 
could benefit from these programs, and with 
& favorable reception by both House and 
Senate Committees, I am hopeful we will be 
able to enact a Bilingual Education bill this 
year. 

Sharing in the benefits of this legisla- 
tion would be American school children from 
a wide variety of family linguistic and cul- 
tural backgrounds, including, Spanish, 
French, Oriental, Portuguese, Eskimo, Greek, 
Italian, Polish, Hungarian, and many more. 

Today, job opportunities, income levels, 
economic advancement, in fact, all the as- 
pects of personal and family well-being, are 
closely linked to educational achievement 
and the ability to communicate effectively 
with one another, 

Those citizens who are handicapped be- 
cause of language barriers in our modern 
predominantly English-speaking society, 
suffer a continuing denial of the opportunity 
to participate and share fully in the rich 
abundance of 20th Century America, 

CLEAN AIR 

As co-author of the Air Quality Act of 
1967, I believe this measure can serve to 
help organize a truly national effort to elimi- 
nate, once and for all, the dangerous im- 
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Purities in the air we breathe, and to create 
kind of clean atmosphere we want for 
Ourselves and for our children. 
By providing for further research into the 
Complex causes of air pollution, setting na- 


80 per cent of our population will soon reside. 
NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 

As a member of the House Foreign Affairs 

mmittee, I have consistently urged Presi- 
dent Johnson to explore every possibility for 
international agreement on stopping the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

Recent developments at the 17-nation 
Geneva Disarmament Conference seem to 
Point toward progress in working out ac- 
ceptable terms for a non-proliferation treaty, 
With adequate safeguards and inspection 
Control provisions. 

We all have a vital stake in the success 
Of these negotiations, for they may be civili- 
Zation's last real chance to avoid nuclear 

ction. 
THE 1968 SERVICE ACADEMY EXAMS 

Encouraged by last year’s record number 
ot applicants for our U.S, Service Academies, 
I am asking all young men from the goth 
District who are interested in competing for 

nominations to the Military, Naval. Air 
„or Merchant Marine Academies to plan 
to take the special Civil Service Commission 
emy Designation Exam scheduled to be 
Biven in Los Angeles next November (a make. 
up exam will be held early in December). 
More information, call our District Office 

on 688-4870. 

AT YOUR SERVICE 


The members of our Congressional office 
in Washington, as well as those in our 
Angeles District Office, are anxious to 

help you in any way they can. Please con- 

ue to make full use of the many services 
available through our offices by contacting 
Us whenever you feel we can be of personal 
Assistance. 


A VIEW FROM THE HILL 


Here are some interesting reactions of this 
Year's Congressional intern group to their 
in the Nation's Capital: 

From the academic life of California uni- 
Versities, the impression of Washington, D.C. 
and the Nation's law-making process seems 

Quite remote and almost abstract. 

Even more distant are the visions of the 
Public figures that control the government 
and enact its laws, for the mass media tend 
to glamorize the people and all else surround- 

g Capitol Hill. 

Thus our ten-week exposure to Washing- 

as summer Congressional interns has 
been a revelation and a genuine learning 
experience. In particular, the daily contact 
With Congressman Roybal and our attend- 
ance at morning committee meetings and 
floor debates, quorum calls, and eve- 
sessions has tted us to see the 
busy, human side of active, dedicated Con- 
Sressmen. 

Because of the guest speaker forums for 
the House and Senate interns, we have 
Teceived first-hand exposure to prominent 
f0vernment officials such as Vice President 


ey, and Senators Hatfield, Percy, and 
Kennedy. 

Equally informative have been the early 

breakfasts and smali-group seminars with 


* 
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important officials from the White House 
and various federal agencies. Their candid 
discussions have given us a unique oppor- 
tunity to see the personalities and intricate 
legal and administrative machinery that 
comprise life in Washington, D.C. 

But, just as important as this exposure 
to public life and the people involved, has 
been our contact with the 1300 other sum- 
mer interns who have come to Washington 
out of their intense interest in government 
affairs. 

It is indeed encouraging to meet some of 
the future “doers and builders” of American 
life, the concerned college students who feel 
the need for a view of our Nation’s Capital. 


SUMMER INTERN PROGRAM 


Shown here discussing with me some of 
their activities as college interns in our 
Washington office this summer are: 1 to r. 
Mike Tirado (USC), Bea Svoboda (UCLA), 
and Tom Wong (Stanford). 

1967 is the fifth year in a row I have 
participated in the Congressional Student 
Intern Program, which I believe to be ex- 
tremely valuable—not only in helping with 
the office work—but as a fascinating way for 
young people to gain a personal understand- 
ing of how their government operates. 

College students interested in coming to 
Washington in future years, should contact 
their school's intern director for information 
on this excellent program. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: KEY TO URBAN 
PROSPERITY 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Presi- 
dent Paul Iverson expresses his organiza- 
tion's deep interest in continued economic 
expansion and business prosperity in our 
ee and fast-growing Metropolitan 

ea. 

I have proposed several pieces of legisla- 
tion this year to provide additional incen- 
tives for American private industry to in- 
vest in job-producing enterprises in our 
great urban centers, where hard-core un- 
employment has been one of our most dif- 
ficult problems. 

With Southern California’s population due 
to triple from 10 million to over 30 million 
before the year 2000, when some 80 percent 
of our people will be living in cities, this 
kind of healthy industry-government coop- 
eration is of vital concern to every citizen. 

CONTROLLING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Police Chief Thomas Reedin talks about 
ways of improving communications and de- 
veloping better police/community relations, 
especially between Los Angeles law enforce- 
ment Officials and the young people of our 
crowded urban environment. 

I have joined in co-sponsoring the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1967 to provide 
a new program of cooperative federal assist- 
ance to help States and local communities 
fight juvenile delinquency, and control the 
increasing rate of youth crime. 

Juvenile delinquency is one of America's 
most serious domestic problems. Besides the 
deep human tragedy involved, and the untold 
damage done to the lives of our youth, it 
costs this Nation’s economy a staggering 84 
billion a year. 


Recent survey figures show that 1 out of 
every 9 youngsters in the United States will 
be referred to a juvenile court in connection 
with a delinquency charge before reaching 
their 18th birthday. 

I strongly believe that our best hope of 
stemming this rising tide of juvenile crime 
is to increase our national investment in 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. We 
cannot afford to wait until delinquent ten- 
dencies manifest themselves in serious crimi- 
nal acts. 


A 4469 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING or 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from- Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2) 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 

from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 


ordering the same paying the cost thereof 


(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shali be made 
3 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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